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VERSAILLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL. 


The  5th  of  May,  1789,  waa  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles.  On  the 
Snd  of  May,  all  the  deputies  who  were  assembled  at 
Versailles  were  presented  to  Louis  XVT.  A  king  of 
France  had  not  seen  the  States- General  since  1614, 
the  last  time  when  they  had  been  called  together.  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement,  of  mingled  hope 
and  fear.  Most  of  the  deputies  were  well  disposed 
towards  the  king,  but  court  etiquette  converted  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  conciliation  into  a  cause  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust.  The  deputies  were  not 
received  by  provinces  or  districts,  (Jbailliages,)  which 
teemed  most  natural :  they  were  received  according  to 
orders.  The  orders  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility 
entered  the  king's  presence  first;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  the  order  of  the  Third  Estate  {Tiers  Etat). 
This  was  a  chilling  reception  for  those  who  were  really 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  caller' 
together  *•  to  aid  the  king  in  his  financial  diflSiculties, 
«id  to  establish  order  in  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration  which  concerned  the  happiness  of  the  king's 
lubjecU  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom."  The 
inference  was,  that  the  Court  was  ill-disposed  to  the 
demands  which  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  were 
instructed  to  make.  They  were  also  instructed  by 
their  constituents  not  to  submit  to  any  humiliating 
ceremonial. 

On  the  4tb  of  May,  a  brilliant  sun  shone  on  the  city 
and  x>alace  of  Versailles,  and  on  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  had  crowded  from  Paris  to  witness  the 
imposing  solemnity  of  a  religious  festival.  The  three 
orders,  the  king,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  all 


the  court,  assembled  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Versailles,  where  the  Veni  Creator  was  chanted.  The 
..iiole  body  then  went  in  procession  through  the  streets 
to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  All  the  deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate  (those  of  Paris  were  not  yet  elected)  went 
first,  distinguished  by  their  modest  costume  ;  for  even 
in  costume  the  ceremonial  of  the  States-General  of 
1614  was  observed.  Their  dress  was  black:  they 
wore  a  short  cloak,  a  white  muslin  cravat,  and  a  hat 
without  feathers.  The  brilliant  order  of  the  nobles 
came  next,  with  their  rich  embroideries,  their  cravat  of 
lace,  their  swords  and  plumed  caps.  The  order  of  the 
clergy  followed,  but  it  was  a  divided  order, — a  nobility 
and  a  body  of  plebeians  :  first  came  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  their  episcopal  costume ;  and  then, 
separated  from  them  by  a  band  of  musicians,  the  humble 
body  of  the  cures  in  their  black  robes.  The  host  was 
carried  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  under  a  magnificent 
canopy,  which  was  supported  by  the  Counts  of  Provence 
md  Artois,  the  king's  brothers,  and  by  the  Dukes  of 
Angoul^me  and  Berri,  the  sons  of  the  Count  of  Artois. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  court.  • 

The  wide  streets  of  Versailles  were  lined  with  the 
French  and  Swiss  Guards  ;  the  windows  and  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  filled  with  people.  At  one  of  these 
windows  a  young  woman,  Necker's  daughter,  after- 
wards well  known  under  another  name,'*'  was  standing 
with  Madame  de  Montmorin,  the  wife  of  the  minister 

*  Madame  de  SUel, '  Considerations  sur  la  lUvolution  Fran- 
9aise,*  c.l6.  And  as  to  the  procession,  *  Ferridres,  M^m.,'  vol*  *• 
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for  Foreign  ASiairu.  '*  I  was  abandoauig  mysalf,"  sha 
says,  "  and  I  admit  tt,  to  the  tnosi  UTdly  hopes  at 
seeing)  for  the  first  time,  in  France,  tepreientatives  of 
the  nation.  Madame  de  Montmorin,  whose  under- 
standing was  hy  no  means  of  a  superior  character,  said 
to  me  in  a  decided  tone,  which  produced  some  effect 
on  me :  '  You  are  wrong  in  rejoicing ;  out  of  this  there 
will  come  great  disasters  for  France  and  for  us.'" 
Madame  de  Montmorin  perished  on  the  scaffold  with 
one  of  her  sons ;  and  all  her  fiimily  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

The  deputies  of  the  Commons  (for  this  was  the  name 
that  they  preferred,  considering  the  name  of  Tiers  Etat 
as  a  monument  of  their  ancient  senritude)  were 
receired  with  loud  shout*  of  applause  as  they  pasted 
along :  it  >fra8  the  people  cheering  their  own  represetii* 
atives.  Tha  nobility  were  received  with  deep  silence, 
though  then  were  among  them  tome  friends  of  the 
popular  cause  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  was  saluted 
with  the  cry  of  '  Vive  d'0rl4ans  I'  The  clergy  passed 
in  silence  :  no  voice  was  raised  to  gfeet*them.  When 
the  king  appeared,  the  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands 
again  commenced;  but  for  the  queen  there  was  no 
salutation  from  the  immense  crowd,  no  sign  of  affection 
or  respect.  She  attempted  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and 
to  brave  the  silent  insult  by  a  show  of  disdainful 
haughtiness ;  but  on  hearing  the  cries  of  '  Long  lire 
the  Duke  of  Orleans !' — for  Orleans  was  her  enemy, — 
she  was  near  fainting,  and^had  for  a  moment  to  be 
supported  by  the  princess  of  Lamballe. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  the  three  orders  took  their  place  in  the  nave : 
the  king  and  queen  were  seated  under  a  canopy  of 
violet- coloured  velvet,  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis  of 
gold;  and  the  mass  commenced.  The  Bishop  of 
Nancy  preached  a  long  sermon,  of  which  the  leading 
idea  was  "  that  religion  is  the  strength  of  states."  His 
discourse  was  listened  to  somewhat  impatiently;  but 
there  was  one  passage  which  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. After  painting  in  lively  colours  the  vices  of  the 
fiscal  system  and  the  misery  of  the  cultivators,  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  good  king,  of  a  just  and 
feeling  monarch,  that  these  miserable  exactors  exercise 
their  acts  of  barbarism."  Loud  applause  followed  these 
words,  in  spite  of  the  place,  and  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
French  court,  which  allowed  no  applause  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  even  at  the  theatre.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  not  over  before  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  vast  rectangular  chamber,  supported  by  two  rows 
of  columns,  called  the  Salle  des  Menus,  and  situated 
in  the  avenue  to  the  palace,  had  been  provided  at 
Versailles  for  the  reception  of  the  three  orders.  It 
Was  the  largest  of  the  chambers  at  Versailles,  which 
was  not  within  the  palace,  and  was  spacious  enough  to 
contain  the  twelve  bundled  deputies,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  spectators.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chamber, 
on  a  platform,  magniflcently  decorated,  and  under  a 
canopy  with  golden  fringe,  were  placed  the  king's 
throne,  the  chair  of  the  queen,  and  the  seats  for  the 


prinoM.  On  the  right  of  th*  throne  weie  tlM  Mats  of 
the  clergy,  on  the  kft  those  of  the  ti«bl«ft  :  til  fiNmt  of 
the  throne  was  the  place  of  the  commotlft.  The  king 
himself  had  superintended  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery,  which  was  intended  to  break  the  light. 

The  arrangements  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  seemed  designed  to  Insult  the  eomittotia  i  at 
least,  their  feelings  were  not  respected.  They  were 
introduced  by  a  back-door,  covered  by  a  kind  of  shed, 
and  were  kept  waiting,  crowded  togethet  at  the 
entrance^  for  several  hours,  until  khe  royal  Ihmiljr,  the 
clergy,  and  the  nobility,  who  were  behind  their  time, 
had  passed  by  the  great  door.  Between  nine  and  ten, 
the  Marquis  de  Bre£6  and  two  masters  of  ceremonies 
began  to  arrange  the  doputiei,  aeooirdiiig  to  the  districts 
(bailUagei)  whieh  tbay  reptttsented  i  t)ds  tedious  cere- 
mony took  up  two  hours.  Steps,  raised  in  tha  form 
of  an  amphitheattei  had  been  reserved  for  tea-table 
persons  and  well-dreased  weme&*-^a  kllid  «l  telect 
body  of  spectators — who  WMW  loon  replaced  by  a  very 
different  set  of  people.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  civil  and 
military  personages,  in  their  proper  costume,  Necker, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  distinguished  by  wearing 
his  ordinary  dress.  His  daughter,  who  was  present, 
says  that  he  was  received  with  applause  ;  and  in  truth, 
Necker  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  also  well  received  by  the  spec- 
tators, especially  when  it  was  observed  that  he  required 
the  cur6  of  the  deputation  of  Ccespy  en  ValoiSf  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  take  precedence  of  him.  Oae  deputy 
of  the  commons  attracted  universal  attention,  and  was 
received  with  a  murmur,  but  not  of  approbation.  He 
was  a  man,  whose  name  was  known  to  all  Europe  by 
the  scandals  of  his  private  life,  the  yiolence  of  his 
passions,  his  sufferings,  and  his  abilities.  His  enor- 
mous head  of  hair,  his  striking  uglinessi  his  command- 
ing figure,  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.  He  walked 
proudly  erect  through  the  chamberi  for  he  knew  and 
felt  his  power.  It  was  Mirabeau — one  (d/A»  deputies 
of  Aix,  in  Provence.  '\>, 

About  one  o'clock  the  king  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  the  queeui  and  the  princes  and  prineesaes  ; 
the  deputies  rose  from  their  seatSi  and  the  whole 
assembly  received  hipi  with  acclamationsy  as^  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  Louis  wore  a  kxge  mantloi 
and  a  hat  with  feathers,  the  band  of  which  sparkled 
with  diamonds*  The  queen  was  palci  and  her  coun- 
tenance showed  that  she  was  ill  at  ease.  The  buaineas 
was  opened  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  announcing 
by  a  sign  that  the  king  was  going  to  address  the  Statea* 
The  king  took  off  his  hat,  and  commenoed  reading  hia 
address,  which  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
himself  surrounded  by  the  '*  representatives  of  the 
nation.*'  tie  spoke  of  the  public  debt,  whidi,  already 
enormous  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  still 
frirther  increased  during  his  reign :  the  cause  of  it  waa 
an  expensive,  but  honourable^  war.  Inoiease  of  las- 
ation,  however^  had  been  a  necessary  eoasequenoe  of 
this  expenditurci  and  had  made  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  it  more  keenly  felt.     He  spoke  of  a  general 
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uneasinesa*  an  extravagant  desire  of  change,  which  had 
occupied  men's  mindB)  and  which  woilld  end  in  a  total 
dif  unitm  of  all  opinion^  if  it  was  not  speedily  settled  by 
wise  snd  moderate  counsels.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
the  king  had  called  Uie  States  together  ;  and  he  Was 
justified  in  his  hopes  by  the  disposition  that  the  two 
first  orders  had  already  shown  to  renounce  their  pecu- 
niary priTilegesi  The  addresft  spoke  of  considerable  re- 
trenchments wbich  had  been  already  made  in  the  public 
eipenditure  |  that  an  exact  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  finances  would  be  submitted  to  the  States ;  and  it 
exptessed  the  king's  confidence  in  the  willingness  of 
the  assembly  to  propose  the  best  means  for  putting 
the  finances  in  permanent  order,  and  securing  public 
rredit«  The  king  declared  that  he  took  a  most  lively 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  nation ;  that  they  might, 
and  ought,  to  lixpect  from  him  everything  that  could 
be  asked  of  a  soTereign,  the  best  friend  of  his  people. 
The  speech  said  nothing  of  constitutional  reforms )  and 
yet  there  were  near  six  hundred  men  right  before  the 
king's  face,  who  were  sent  to  ask  for  ftomething  more 
than  an  equal  distribution  of  the  taxetf,  and  getieral 
promises  of  good  intentions.  The  king  tead  his  speech 
with  his  vsual  simplicity  of  fnanner  i  but  there  was 
wanting  in  his  countenance  the  expression  of  firmness 
and  energy  whieh  characteHsed  the  deputies  of  the 
people.  The  queen  stood  while  the  king  was  address- 
hig  the  assembly }  her  attire  on  this  occasion  was 
very  shnple^  and  she  listened  in  an  littitude  of  respect- 
ful attention.  The  address  was  followed  by  long- 
eentinued  applause }  and  the  king,  again  taking  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  put  his  hat  on,  and  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility  did  the  same;  Some  inembers  of  the 
Third  Bstate  also  begun  to  put  their  hats  on  s  others 
objected  td  its  being  donei  Confusidn  arose^  mixed 
with  cries  of  <'hats  on !"  "hiits  off!"  till  at  last  the 
king,  to  stop  the  disorderj  took  off  his  hat )  and  every- 
body followed  bis  (example.*  This  trifling  circumstance 
was  an  indication  of  a  greiit  change  i  of  old|  the  Third 
Estate  ttled  to  throw  themselves  on  their  knees,  as 
soon  as  they  Wete  in  th^  presence  of  the  king ;  and 
this  Was  Ih^  etl^tfUttcf  «ven  the  last  time  when  the 
Stttei-Qenetal  had  inet^  in  1614. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Barentin,  followed,  with 
a  fedions  aMresSi  below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion, 
sad  seasoned  With  ill-timed  flattery  of  the  king.  He 
•poke,  however,  of  the  beneficent  measures  of  the 
king*s  reign,  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  inde- 
pendence 6f  Anierica,  secured  by  the  triumph  of  the 
French  artoi  i  of  the  aboUtion  of  torture  ;  of  the  pro- 
teeti«M  gitefl  to  lk>mmetce  Und  manufactures,  and  the 
like.  He  eouM  ntt  avoid  tittering  «on^  wholesome 
tmths,  which  Were  recogiiised  itl  Fratide  lotig  before 
lh«  dtal6M}encMl  Wdre  eonvefied.  It  Was  just,  he 
said,  that  the  nobility  aild  the  tslergy  shonld  share  the 
burden  of  taxation  i  bu€  th«  Question  df  taxatiofi  was 
not  all.  There  waa  not  a  useful  project  which  the 
assembly  ecmld  eelieeive }  there  was  not  an  idea  tend- 
ing to  the  puUie  good^  which  His  Majesty  had  not 
*  '  Histoiie  Parlementaixe/  i.,  350. 


already  conceived^ — which  he  did  not  desire  to  see  put 
into  execution.  Measures  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  for  maintaining  the  public  aecurityi  and  the 
honour  of  families ;  a  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  with 
a  view  to  make  a  juster  proportion  between  crime  and 
punishment  3  the  simplification  of  civil  procedure^  and 
the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
would  engage  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  He 
further  declared,  that  all  useful  professions  were 
honourable;  that  all  the  citiaens  of  the  kingdom, 
whatever  their  condition,  were  members  of  the  same 
family.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  States- Qeneral, 
in  1614,  the  spokesman  of  Uie  nobility  had  declared 
''  that  there  was  as  much  difference  between  them  and 
the  Third  Estate  as  between  a  master  and  his  servant/* 
The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  seemed  now  to  put  the 
labourer  and  the  gentleman  on  the  same  footings 
Notwithstanding  these  new  doctrines,  the  speech  waa 
Vague  and  general :  it  gave  a  prospect  of  social  im« 
provement,  but  the  means  of  securing  it  were  ndt 
boldly  stated.  The  speech  was  not  well  heard*  owing 
to  the  feebleness  of  Barentin's  voice. 

After  a  few  foments*  silence,  Necker,  the  Director- 
Oeneral  of  the  Finances^  rosej  He  had  neith^  the 
figure,  nor  the  toiee,  of  a  man  who  could  command  a 
large  assemblage  of  people.  He  read  a  few  pages  6f 
his  address,  and  then  handed  it  over  to  M.  Brousionnet* 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agrictilture,  who 
flnished  it.  Necker's  address  was  nearly  all  about 
moneyj  With  the  exception  of  lome  tague  generali* 
ties,  it  was  finance,  and  not^nng  more;  It  is  oha* 
racteriaed,  with  Some  degree  of  truth,  by  a  plains 
spoken  Bnglishman^*  as ''  a  great  opportunity,  but  lost  \ 
no  great  leading  of  masterly  views — no  decision  tit 
circumstances  in  whieh  the  people  ought  to  be  relieved^ 
and  new  principled  of  government  adopted )  it  is  the 
speech  you  would  expect  from  a  banker's  elerk  of  some 
ability."  Thd  great  events  of  histoty  are  reduced  to 
miserable  prdportionfl)  When  they  are  exposed  in  thehr 
naked  truth.  Necker,  a  well-meaning  man,  fully 
sensible  of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  terrible  consequences 
that  might  follow  the  convening  of  the  States-General, 
was  more  concerned  about  the  style  than  the  matter 
of  his  address.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  he  had  heard  Broussonnet  read  a  discourse 
with  a  powerful,  piercing  voice,  that  was  distinctly 
heard  at  the  greatest  distance  ;  and  he  asked  Brousson- 
net to  read  for  him  his  address  to  the  States -General. 
Broussonnet  waited  on  Necker  several  times  for  his 
instructions,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  understood  the 
interlineations,  which  were  made  even  after  the  speech 
was  finished.  He  was  with  Necker  the  evening  befoie 
the  5th  of  May  ;  and  yet  the  next  day,  when  he  cam6 
to  read  the  speech,  he  found  still  more  corrections  and 
alterations  which  Necker  had  made  after  he  had  left 
him  :  "  they  were  chiefly  in  style,  and  show  how  very 
solicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  decoration 

♦  Arthur  Youngs  'Travels  in  France,  1787,  1788,  1789.' 
Necker's  speech  is  given  at  length  m  the  « Hiitoire  Pa*le- 
mentaire,'  vol.  i.,  p.  363. 
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of  his  matter.  The  ideas,  in  my  opinion,  wanted  this 
attention  more  than  the  style.  Mons.  firoossonnet 
himself  told  me  this  little  anecdote."* 

The  most  important  part  of  Necker's  address  was  the 
figures.  He  stated  the  varions  sources  of  the  public 
income,  the  total  of  which  was  475,294,000  livres.  The 
particulars  of  the  public  expenditure  were  also  stated : 
the  total  amounted  to  531,444,000  livres.  The  plain 
conclusion  was,  an  annual  deficit  of  56,150,000  livres.f 

Necker's  address  enumerated,  among  reforms,  the 
equal  distribution  of  taxation,  and  the  <*  abolition  for 
ever  even  of  the  names  of  the  taxes,  which  would  pre- 
serve the  vestiges  of  a  disunion,  of  which  it  was  urgent 
to  efface  the  remembrance."  He  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  States- 
General  to  consider  them  limited  to  finance,  credit, 
and  the  interest  of  money.  The  States-General  had  a 
universal  mission,  both  with  respect  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  They  would  extend  their  views  even  beyond 
France;  perchance  one  day  they' might  associate  in 
their  deliberations  the  deputies  of  the  colonies,  j;  and 
cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  those  unfortunate  human  crea- 
tures who  were  an  object  of  traffic,  who  were  crowded 
together  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  and  transported  to  a 
foreign  land,  to  receive  the  chains  that  were  ready  for 
them.  But  these  generous  aspirations  towards  some- 
thing future  and  remote  betrayed  the  weakness  of  the 
minister.  He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  question, 
which  he  knew  must  soon  be  decided, — the  important 
question,  whether  the  three  orders  should  deliberate 
and  vote  together  as  one  body,  or  whether  they  should 
deliberate  and  vote  separately  by  orders,  each  order 
having  a  veto  on  what  the  other  two  might  agree  in  ? 
Yet  this  was  a  question  that  had  been  already  discussed 
out  of  doors :  the  instructions  of  the  constituents  to 
their  representatives  had  made  it  a  vital  question. § 

"  The  principal  object  of  the  States-General,"  says 
his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  *'  certainly  was  to  make 
a  constitution ;  but  could  they  require  the  minister  of 
the  king  to  be  the  first  to  enter  upon  questions  which 
could  only  be  proposed  by  the  representativ'es  of  the 

•  Arthur  Young,  *  Travels/  &c.,  p.  109. 

t  The  livre  may  be  reckoned  at  lO^d.  See  the  table  of 
'  Reduction  of  Livrei '  prefixed  to  '  Young's  Travels.' 

X  The  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etot  of  Paris,  observes :— '<  Our 
representatives  shall  support  the  demand  of  the  colony  of 
St.  Domingo,  to  be  admitted  to  the  States'- General :  they 
will  also  claim  admission  for  the  deputies  of  the  other 
colonies." 

§  The  cahiers  (instructions)  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  unanimously  declare  that  the  deputies  should  be 
considered  as  representing  the  whole  nation,  as  the  two  other 
etders  scarcely  composed  the  fiftieth  part.  Consequently, 
th^  the  deliberations  should  be  in  one  common  assembly 
(par  ate  et  non  par  ordre).  Some  cahiers,  anticipating 
the  refusal  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  to  allow  the  vote  to 
be  **  by  head,"  express  an  opinion  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate  should  entitle  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  act  as  such  with  those  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
who  might  choose  to  join  them. — 'HistoireParlementaire,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  331.  These  were  significant  indications  of  the, 
coming  storm. 


nation?"     It  certidnly  was  not   a  fault  in  Necker's 
policy  that  he  did  not  propose  a  complete  constitution  *, 
his  real  fault  was,  not  doing  what  he  could  have  done ; 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  determined  that  the  three 
orders  should  have  verified  their  powers  in  common, 
and  should  have  formed,  from  the  first,  one  assembly. 
Public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  that  measure;  and 
some  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  it.    He  would  neither 
take  that  decisive  step,  nor  the  alternative,  which  was 
also  proposed  to  him,  of  having  the  powers  of  the 
deputies  verified  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals.     He  was 
afraid  of  failure,  whatever  resolution  he  took ;  and  he 
took  the  dangerous  one  of  leaving  the  matter  to  be 
settled  between  the  hostile  parUes,  after  having  given 
the  commons  the  potent  argument  of  numbers.  Necker 
had  allowed  to  the  commons  double  the  number  of 
deputies  of  each  of  the  two  other  orders :  out  of  the 
twelve  hundred  deputies,  they  had  six  hundred.     But 
a  double  representation  of  Uie  commons,  without  the 
power  of  availing  themselves  of  their  numbers,  was  a 
mockery — an  illusion. 

The  king  terminated  the  first  sitting  of  the  States- 
Greneral  by  rising  at  half-past  four.  He  left  the 
chamber  preceded  by  his  guards,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  train. 

It  had  been  determined  in  the  king's  council  that 
four  chambers  should  be  prepared, — one  for  each  of  the 
three  orders,  and  one  for  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the 
whole  body.     The  ministers  saw  that  if  the  commons 
should  occupy  the  chamber  which  had  been  used  for 
the  opening  of  the  States-General,  the  people  would 
look  there  for  the  central  point  of  the  national  represent- 
ation.    And  yet  this  was  the  very  chamber  that  the 
commons  did  occupy.      Four  chambers  had  been  ac- 
tually appropriated,  and  M.  St.  Priest  was  instructed 
to  get  them  ready.     But  one  of  the  chambers  was  a 
riding-school,   and  the  administration   of  the  stables 
would  not  give  it  up.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  power  of 
royalty,  the  formidable  body  of  the  conmions  occupied 
the  chamber  which  the  ministers  themselves  had  made 
the  place  of  assembly  for  the  three  orders. 

The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  States- 
General,  which  were  now  assembled : — The  deputies 
of  the  nobility  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
gentlemen,  and  twenty-eight  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment: the  deputies  of  the  clergy  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirty-five  abb^s  and 
deans,  and.  two  hundred  and  eight  cur^s,  who  were 
indebted  to  Necker  for  their  admission  to  the  order  oi 
the  clergy.  The  deputation  of  the  commons  consisted 
of  two  ecclesiastics,  twelve  nobles,  eighteen  magistrates 
of  towns,  'a ^hundred  and  two  members  of  .the  baili- 
wicks (bailUapea),  two  hundred  and  twelve  advocates 
{avocats),  sixteen  physicians,  and  two  hundred  anc 
sixteen  traders  and  cultivators.* 

This  body  did  not  contain  a  large  number  of  diatin- 
guished  individuals,  though  there  were  in  it  many  esti- 

*  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Mignet,  *Histoire  de  h 
Revolution  Fran9aise,'  Introduction ;  but  they  do  not  maki 
a  sura  total  of  1,200. 
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mable  and  enlightened  men.  Most  of  the  old  nobility 
only  bore  fllustrious  names.  The  long  peace  had 
allowed  no  opportunity,  even  to  those  who  might  have 
sought  it,  to  add  fresh  renown  to  the  titles  which  they 
derived  from  their  ancestors.  The  nobility  of  the 
second  rank  alto  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  distin- 
gmshing  themselves,  for  the  career  of  arms  was  the  only 
one  open  to  those  who,  by  the  custom  of  France, 
were  gentlemen.  There  was  still  another  and  nume- 
rous class,  the  ennobled  (anoblh),  who  figured  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  with  sword  and  plume — a  bastard 
and  contemptible  class ;  for  their  only  title  to  be  placed 
in  the  first  order  of  the  state  was^  that  they  had  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  contributing  to  the  public 
imposts :  in  this  odious  privilege  consisted  the  whole 
of  their  pohtical  rights.* 

Among  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  was  Gilbert 
Mottier,  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Though  little  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  made  some  figure  in 
the  world.  When  the  American  colonies  revolted 
against  Great  Britain,  La  Fayette  offered  his  services 
to  Franklin,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  armed  a  vessel 
at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1777.  He  was  in  the  battle  on 
the  Brandywine,  11th  September,  17779  cw  a  volunteer 
on  the  side  of  the  American  colonists,  and  received  a 
wound.  The  American  Congress  gave  him  the  brevet 
of  major-general,  and  he  served  under  Washington's 
orders.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France,  to  get  further 
supplies  of  men  and  money ;  for  the  French  govern- 
ment had  now  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies.  He  was  again  in  America 
in  1780,  and  contributed  to  the  military  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Comwallis 
at  York  Town,  in  Virginia,  in  1781.  Like  other 
Frenchmen  who  had  served  in  the  United  States,  he 
came  home  with  his  political  opinions  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  new  institutions  of  those  States.  He  had 
been  returned  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  which  was 
convened  in  1787,  and  had  there  spoken  in  favour  of 
abolishing  lettres  de  cachet,  and  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants  to  be  restored  to  their  civil 
rights.  Without  any  pretensions  to  talent,  his  rank, 
his  senrices  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  North  America, 
and  his  reforming,  if  not  revolutionary  opinions,  pre- 
pared him  for  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

If  not  for  his  talent,  of  which  he  had  little,  yet  for 
Ms  rank  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  a  man  of 
enormous  wealth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  claims  a  notice. 
Before  the  elections  he  had  announced  himself  in  favour 
of  the  most  liberal  opinions — security  for  personal 
freedom,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  inviolability  of  the 
secresy  of  letters,  and  periodical  meetings  of  the  States- 
General.  He  was  elected  for  several  places,  but  he 
chose  to  sit  for  the  bailliage  of  Crespy  en  Valois,  be- 
cause the  instructions  (easier)  of  the  electors  of  this 
country  were  among  the  most  decided  in  favour  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  It  is  said  that  the  duke  had 
*  Hadsme  de  Stael, '  Considerations,'  &c.  c.  16. 


naturally  some  good  qualities ;  but  he  had  abused  his 
fortune,  and  given  himself  up  to  sensuality.  He  had 
no  constancy  of  character :  he  was  one  day  greedy  of 
popularity,  and  the  next  day  careless  about  it.  If  he 
had  ambition,  he  had  only  enough  to  make  himself 
suspected,  but  not  to  Secure  power.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  queen,  and  was  consequently  out  of  favour 
at  court,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  his  popularity.  As  parties  began  to  form,  his  name 
was  used  by  those  who  thought  that  they  could  turn 
it  to  account ;  and  probably  his  money,  too,  was  em« 
ployed  in  the  same  way. 

The  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  though  a  representative  of 
the  commons,  was  a  noble.  His  family  was  originally 
from  Florence  ;  and  their  Italian  name,  Arrighetti,  had 
been  corrupted  into  Riqueti.  He  was  bom  near 
Nemours,  in  1749.  His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Mira- 
beau, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  Eco- 
nomistes,  as  they  are  termed,  and  the  author  of  a  work 
which  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  '  L'Ami  dea  Hommea^ 
('  The  Friend  of  Man.')  This  friend  of  man  was  a 
harsh  father ;  and  his  conduct  towards  his  son  probably 
eontributed  to  hurry  young  Mirabeau  into  excesses  to 
which  his  temperament  inclined  him.  The  scandalous 
criminalities  of  his  early  life  led  to  his  being  shut  up 
in  prison  by  his  father,  under  a  lettre  de  cachet,  in  the 
fort  of  Jouy,  near  the  Jura  mountains,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  By  his  insinuating  manners 
he  gained  the  favour  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
who  allowed  him  to  visit  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Pontarlier ;  and  Mirabeau  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  young  wife 
of  an  aged  magistrate,  Sophie  Mounier,  whom  he 
seduced,  and  carried  off  to  Holland.  The  parliament 
of  Dijon  condemned  him  to  death,  on  his  non-appear- 
ance to  answer  the  charge  against  him.  Mirabeau, 
while  in  Holland,  wrote  for  the  booksellers.  He  was 
given  up  by  the  Dutch  to  the  French  police,  and 
lodged  in  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Con- 
finement, to  such  a  restless  man,  was  torture :  he 
relieved  his  long  imprisonment  by  hard  study,  his 
'  Letters  to  Sophie,'  and  other  works,  amatory  and 
obscene.  After  two-and-forty  months,  he  was  set 
at  liberty  in  ,1780.  His  work  *  On  the  Lettres  de 
Cachet  and  State  Prisons,'  which  was  published  soon 
after  his  release,  was  an  act  of  vengeance  upon  that 
system  which  had  cut  out  from  his  life  more  than 
three  years  of  the  fairest  period  of  existence.*  Mira- 
beau was  in  England  in  1784,  1785,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Romilly,  whom  he  introduced  to  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan,  andVaughan  made  Romilly  acquainted 
with  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  brought  with  him  to  £ng« 
land  the  manuscript  of  a  work  which  he  had  written 
against  the  order  of  Cincinnati,  then  lately  established 
in  America;  and  he  persuaded  Romilly  to  translate 
it  for  him.  At  this  period  of  his  career,  Romilly's 
opinion  of  him  was  not  altogether  unfavourable.     **  His 

•  When  Romilly  was  in  Paris,  in  1788,  Mirabeau  showed 
him  and  Dumont  the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  b^cn  confined. 
— Dmuont,  *  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau/  p.  12. 
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vanity,'*  he  says,  ^'  was  exeesrive ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  his  public  conduct  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he 
was  desirous  of  doing  good;  that  his  ambition  was 
of  the  noblest  kind ;  and  that  he  proposed  to  himself 
the  noblest  ends."  *  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
conduct  of  this  man  in  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  where  he  took  a  leading  part,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  character.  Dumont,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  says,  **  that  his  activity  was 
immense ;  if  he  worked  little  himself,  he  made  a  great 
many  other  people  work  :  he  had  the  great  art  of  dis- 
covering unknown  talents,  and  of  flattering  those  who 
could  be  useful  to  him :  he  excited  them  by  all  the 
insinuations  of  Mendship,  and  all  the  motives  of  public 
benevolence.  His  conversation,  which  was  very  inter- 
esting and  very  animated,  was  like  a  whetstone,  which 
he  dexterously  used  to  keep  his  tools  in  order.  He 
lost  nothing :  he  carefully  picked  up  anecdotes,  con- 
versations, and  thoughts:  he  appropriated  to  himself 
the  study — the  reading  of  his  friends :  he  knew  how  to 
employ  what  he  had  acquired,  as  if  he  had  always 
known  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  bad  set  his  hand  to  a 
thing,  one  might  see  the  work  which  he  had  oncfe 
begun,  advance  daily.*'  Dumont's  evidence  as  to 
Mirabeau's  obligations  to  himself  has  sometimes  been 
treated  with  disparagement ;  but  there  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  reject  it.  Romilly*s  testimony  as  to 
Mirabeau  is  the  same  as  Dumont's.  With  respect  to 
his  speeches,  Romilly  says :  **  He  on  many  occasions 
delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  speeches  as  his 
own«  which  had  been  composed  for  him  by  others ;  and 
so  much  confidence  had  he  in  the  persons  who  thus 
contributed  to  his  reputation,  that  he  has  sometimes, 
to  my  knowledge,  read  at  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly 
speeches  which  he  had  not  even  cast  his  eyea  upon 
before^  and  which  were  as  new  to  himself  as  to  his 
admiring  audience."  f  Yet  Mirabeau  was  an  orator, 
and  a  man  of  genius ;  but  he  had  not  the  steadiness 
of  purpose  which  makes  a  great,  nor  the  singleness  of 
heart  which  makes  an  honest  man.  With  a  blasted 
reputation  and  a  consciousness  of  his  powers,  he  looked 
to  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  as  a  theatre  in 
which  he  could  display  his  talents,  satisfy  his  ambition, 
and  command,  if  not  respect,  admiration  and  fear. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May  a  placard 
appeared  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  king  informed  the 
deputies  of  the  Three  Orders,  that  they  should  assemble 
on  that  day,  and  that  the  place  {le  local)  of  assembly. 

«  <  BbnsdUy^s  Narrative  of  his  ^arly  Life,'  pt.  ii.  He 
givef  tvo  singular  instances  of  Mirabeau's  carelessness  about 
truth.  One  of  them  is  such  a  strange  falsehood  or  blunder, 
iliat  it  if  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  could  invent  the  lie 
or  make  the  blunder. .  In  a  letter  to  Romilly,  written  in 
1785,  which  is  printed  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Romilly,'  Mirabeau 
^ves  a  very  particular  account  of  a  dispute  that  he  had  with 
Gibbon  the  historian,  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  table, 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  letter  to  EomiUy.  But  Gibbon 
was  «t  that  time  at  Lausanne.  A  signal  instance  of  his 
impudent  disregard  of  truth  is  given  by  Romilly,  of  his  owq 
knowledge,  in  his  '  Narrative,'  under  the  year  1789. 

t  *  Romilly's  Narrative  of  his  Early  Life,'  pt  ii,  (1789.) 


would  be  ready  for  them  at  nine*  in  thi)  m^nuBg,* 
The  deputies  of  die  Third  Estate; rapaired  to  the 
Salle  des  Menus,  where .  they  3VBitf[4  for  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy ;  but  neither  ,th'e  nobility  .]^Qr  the  .clergy 
came.  The  two  pnyileged  orders  assenrbled  in  their 
several  chambers.  The  meeting  of  the  eoinmbns  VM 
disorderly.  After  some  discusnion,,  they  figreed,  that 
until  the  powers  of  the  deputies  wey^  'verified,  they 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  body  of  individuals  pre- 
sented for  the  States-General  5.  as  indiTiduais  who 
could  confer  in  a  friendly  manner^  but  who  jiad '  no 
powers  to  act.  A  little  after  two.  in  the  afternoon. the 
commons  learned  that, a  large  misgorify  in  the' order 
of  the  nobles,  and  a  muclitsmaller  in  thatofrthe  clergy, 
had  declared  for  a  separate  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  two  privileged  orders :  in  fhctr  they  had  cleblared 
against  joining  the  commonis  to  qMliayxiintf  ^^t^i&bly:; 
for  it  was  clearly  seen,  that  if  the  ^^i^iyttte  y^fied 
in  one  body,  the  votes  must  be  taken  ja  oi&e  'body ; 
and  the  commons  were  as  numerous  ajT  tft^  two  "other 
orders  together.  The  battle  was  begui\.':  Tha  Com- 
mons rose»  and  adjourned  the  meeting  rta'th^*  next 

day.  .      '  <:^J::'':;^  ^ 

The  queen,  had  suppressed  her  emotif^ns  during  the 
procession  of 'the  States- General,  and*'t£e /Uisults  to 
which  she  had.  been  subjected ;  but  on*  her  VetUTn  to 
the  palace  .^e  could  no  longer  control  the'v^^fice  of 
her  passion. '  Her  bracelets  {mrst  with  the.- vehemence 
of  her  rage,  and  her  women  had  to  cut  her-cllotli^s  to 
allow  her  to  breathe.  Marie  Antoinetter was  the  c^ntr^ 
of  the  court:  party — of  those  few  who  thougKlf  lliat. 
intrigues  and.  petty  ineasures  could  oppjosecbe  move- 
ment of  a  nation.  At  the  apartments  of  .Jd^^nae  de' 
Polignac,  wW  was  a  fsivourite  of  the  queen,.' there  were 
meetings,  it  *  is  said,  of  the  chief  leaiders  among  the 
nobility  p:ad  the  'elet^^  to  djeViS^.-meaha!  of -resisting 
the  demands  of  the  commons.;  Wherever  the  design 
originated,  the  feeling',  of  the  .^ourtjslio wed  itself  in  a 
public  act-^a  decsree  of  the  king'a  (Council  of  the  6th  of 
May — ^which  prohibited  tile  appedfence  ^oif  any  periodical 
without  ^r^issiorti^  Thd  first  nU'm^  of-  the  .journal 
of  the  l^tes-General '  had  juat'beetf  publi^d  by 
Mirabeaif!  aiid  another  ^^cree.  wi^s  specitdly  directed. to 
the  suppression  of  that  journal^...Thepopul$ar  suspicion 
was  also,  exciWcl  by  the  moveinei;^  of '^  troops. 
Two  nevip  regiments,  Royal-Cntyate,«,the  ^valry  of 
Bourgogne^Z-'and  a  Swiss  bataUioju^  had  just  entered 
Paris;  ajtid  other  troops  .were  reported  to  Iwe  en  their 
march.  fVMirabeau  began -his  letters  to  his  eonsti- 
tuents,'f/in.the  fin^  of*whic& -liQs  vigorously  assailed 
the  govei^ment.  Th6  .'^measures  to  provide  for  the 
liberty  of.the  press,"  of  which  .Bsurentin  had  spoken  in 
his  addr^s  of.  the  ,5 ih  ^f  May,  were  belied  by  the 
suppression/ol  a  ^uraal,  the  object  of  which  wa»  to 
inform  the  pjeople  of -what  their  deputies*  we're  doing. 
Mirabeau  peomplained  that  the  journals  which  were 
allowed  by  the  government,  were  those  which  were 

*  Compare  <  Hist.  Parietal. '^  L,  p.  391. 
t  f  Histbire  Ptarlementatfe/  L,  p.  379. 
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ttlcalaitd  to  mislead  pablle  opinion.  One  of  them, 
>  Ike  Mevfsapf,*  be  eaidy  '*  contained  perfidious  insinua- 
tloas  in  hewmut  of  Uie  Estates  deliberating  by  orders  : 
inch  weio  tiie  public  papers  to  whicb  a  oormpting 
Bmistry  gmnted  all  its  fbTours."  He  concluded  in 
these  words  t  **  I  continue  tbe  journal  of  the  States. 
Osaoel,  the  first  two  sittings  of  which  are  fkithfdlly 
dflscribed,  though  not  with  sufficient  detail,  in  the  two 
nnmbers  whicb  have  just  been  suppressed,  and  which 
I  hsTs  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you/'  In  &ct,  the 
joamal  was  continued.* 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  commune  of  Paris 
first  directly  interfered  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country ;  it  was  an  act  the  importance  of  which  should 
deeply  engage  oui^  attention  in  studying  this  momentous 
bistory.  The  representatiTes  of  this  city  were  still 
engsged  in  preparing  their  instructions  {eahier)  for 
their  deputies  ;  they  interrupted  their  labours  on  the 
Tth  of  May,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  made  public :  **  The  Assembly  of  the 
Third  Estate  of  the  city  of  Paris  protest  unanimously 
igsinst  the  act  of  the  council,  which  suppresses  the 
journal  of  .the  States-General,  and  forbids  it  to  be 
eoDtinued,  and  imposes  penalties  on  the  printer,  with- 
out, however,  meaning  by  this  protest  either  to  approve 
or  to  Uame  the  journal.  The  Assembly  protests, 
because  this  act  of  die  council  is  an  attack  on  public 
liberty,  at  a  moment  when  it  is  most  valuable  to  the 
nation;  because  it  violates  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  is  demanded  by  all  France ;  because,  finally,  this 
act  reminds  us,  at  the  first  moment  of  the  existence  of 
nstionsl  liberty,  of  a  system  of  police  and  regulations 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  king ;  and,  consequently,  the  assembly  of  the 
Third  Estate  has  unanimously  determined  that  the 
present  resolution  shall  be  presented  to  the  chambers 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility,  and  that  they  shall 
be  requested  to  rejoin  the  Third  Estate,  in  order  to 
effect  the  revocation  of  the  said  act  of  the  councU,  and 
to  procure  to  the  National  Assembly  provisional  liberty 
of  the  pres%"  The  terms  of  the  resolution  were  drawn 
up  by  Bailly  and  Duveyridr. 

This  authentic  document  Is  the  best  evidence  of 
Ae  slate  of  public  opinion  at  the  time :  it  was  the 
Qsmmencemenl  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

On  Ami  7lb  of  liay,  on  the  motion  of  Mounisr, 
perwrissiea  wae  given  to  those  members  of  tbe  commons 
who  dMse  to  go  as  individuals,  without  any  commission, 
to  invite  the  nobiiity  and  elergy  to  join  Ike  commons, 
confimnaMy  to  the  king's  wish.  On  the  11th,  how- 
erer,  the  nobility  decided  that  their  chamber  was 
legally  eonstitated  of  all  those  deputies  of  their  order 
whose  powers  had  been  verified,  pursuant  to  the 
lesehitien  which  they  bad  already  made  on  the  6th  of 
May.    The  dorgy,  who  were  a  more  divided  body, 

*  U  is,  however,  says  the  *  Histoiie  Parlementaire,'  very 
audi  less  oouiplete  than  the  *  Moniteur/  which  authority, 
Mcofdiii^,  the  eompilen  of  the  'Histoire  Parlementaire' 
foDoir. 


took  no  Airther  steps  than  they  had  done.  The  great 
dignitaries  of  the  church  knew  that  many  of  the  cur^s 
were  secretly  favourable  to  the  popular  cause,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  well  disposed  to  try  conciliation.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  Rabaud  St  Etienne,  a  protestant  and 
a  deputy  for  Nfmes,  proposed  that  a  certain  number  of 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  com- 
missioners who  had  been  named  respectively  by  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
commons  should  endeavour  to  induce  the  other  two 
orders  to  join  the  commons  in  the  National  Hall,  but 
that  there  should  be  no  surrender  of  the  principle  of 
the  vote  by  head  (par  iSte)  and  the  indivisibility  of  the 
States-Qeneral.  Chapelier,  a  Breton,  and  deputy  of 
Rennes,  proposed  an  amendment  which  was  adapted 
to  cut  short  all  dispute  :  it  declared  that  the  deputies 
of  the  commons  would  not  recognise  any  persons  as 
legal  representatives,  except  those  whose  powers  had 
been  examined  by  commissioners  named  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  all  those  who  had  been  summoned  to  form 
it;  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  a 
deputy  was  not  the  deputy  of  an  order  or  of  a  province, 
but  they  were  all  alike  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  Maximflien  Robespierre  moved  that  the 
commons  should  not  make  any  proposal  to  the  nobles, 
for  their  pride  would  only  reject  it;  they  should 
address  themselves  to  that  order  in  which  the  modest 
and  popular  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  mingled  with 
proud  prelates.  The  proposal  came  firom  a  deputy 
who  had  no  influence,  whose  voice  carried  no  weight ; 
but  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man  beibre  whom,  in  a 
few  years,  all  France  trembled.* 

The  proposal  of  Rabaud  was  carried  on  the  18th  of 
May,  as  being  the  most  moderate ;  and  a  conference 
took  place.  The  deputies  of  the  nobles  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  renounce  their  privileges — a  sacrifice 
which  their  instructions  had  required  many  of  them  to 
make ;  and,  indeed,  a  minority  was  well-disposed  to 
give  up  privilege.  But  the  nobles  were  resolved  not 
to  yield  on  the  question  of  the  vote  in  one  body ;  and 
on  the  20th  the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Due  de  Villequier,  abruptly  broke  off  the 
negotiations. 

*There  was  not  complete  union  among  the  commons. 
There  were  men,  like  Malouet  and  Mounier,  who  were 
willing  to  go  a  certain  distance,  and  no  more ;  zealous 
in  the  popular  cause  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  an 
obstacle  to  further  progress.  Target,  a  distinguished 
advocate,  was  another.  As  for  Mirabeau,  he  was  sure 
to  lose  himself  in  the  end.  Such  were  the  opinions  of 
Robespierre,  who,  from  his  obscurity,  watched  and  noted 
down  all  the  possible  traitors  to  the  popular  cause. 
But  he  was  encouraged  by  seeing  around  him,  as  he 
sayS|  "  more  than  a  hundred  citizens  ready  to  die  for 
their  country .f 

♦  Manuscript  Letter  of  Robespierre,  24th  May,  1799, 
quoted  by  Louis  Blanc, '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise/ 
i..277. 

t  Id.  lb.,  L,  279. 
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The  elections  at  Paris  were  just  finished,  and  on 
the  25  th  of  May  the  twenty  deputies  of  the  capital 
entered  the  hall  of  the  States ;  and  among  them  Bailly 
and  Sieyes.  Bailly  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man, 
a  little  ahoTC  fifty  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  hall 
in  the  dress  of  etiquette,  which  many  of  the  members 
had  already  laid  aside,  somewhat  embarrassed  at  find- 
ing himself  in  his  new  position  ;  and,  as  he  says  him- 
self, like  a  child  who  has  just  left  his  father's  roof  and 
been  sent  into  the  world.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  firmness  and  moderation;  and  both  these 
qualities  were  soon  called  for.* 

Sieyes  was  a  priest.  Before  the  States-General  were 
assembled,  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  of  opinion  by  three  pamphlets,  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  circumstances.  In  one  of  them  he  said, 
there  were  three  questions :  "  What  is  the  Third 
Estate  ?  All.  What  has  it  been  hitherto  in  the  political 
system  ?  Nothing.  What  does  it  ask  ?  To  be  some- 
thing in  the  system."  These  were  the  titles  of  the 
chapters.  He  maintained  that  "  the  Third  Estate  was 
a  nation  complete."  Sieyes  was  not  an  orator.  He 
was  of  a  weak  and  sickly  habit,  a  reserved  man, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  ideas,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, presumptuous,  and  arrogant.  But  he  had  a 
capacity  for  speculation,  and  was  a  bold  thinker. 
Society  had  been  his  study,  and  he  had  analyzed  it, 
and  reduced  it,  as  he  thought,  to  its  true  elements. 
He  had  studied  government,  and  made  it  into  a  system. 
Indeed,  one  day,  when  he  was  in  a  more  talking  humour 
than  usual,  he  told  Dumont,  who  was  walking  with 
him  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  that  **  politics  was 
a  science  which  he  had  perfected. "f  He  had  a  great 
contempt  for  the  English  constitution,  though  he  was 
ill  acquainted  with  it.  The  only  thing  that  he  ad- 
mired was  the  trial  by  jury,  and  he  did  not  understand 
even  that  well.  He  was  grand  vicar  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  he  used  to  spend  a  great  part 
of  the  summer  there,  in  seclusion.  He  read  little,  but 
he  thought  and  wrote  a  great  deal.  His  favourite 
works  were,  *  Rousseau's  Social  Contract,'  *  The  Writ- 
ings of  Condillac,'  and  *  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
At  this  time  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the  Third  Estate, 
though  he  put  himself  forward  less  than  any  one.  His 
third  pamphlet,  *  On  the  means  of  execution  which  the 
Third  Estate  could  employ  in  1789,'  had  marked  out 
the  course  which  the  Assembly  had  to  follow.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  he  formed  the  plan  of  battle,  and 
stayed  in  his  tent  on  the  day  of  combat.  And  again  : 
''  He  was  to  his  party  what  the  mole  is  to  the  grass  :  he 
stirs  it  and  turns  it  up."  What  he  really  stirred  and 
turned  was — ^a  Revolution. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  it 

*  Bailly  was  a  man  of  letters,  an  astronomer,  and  the  author 
of  a  '  History  of  Astronomy.'  His  scientific  character  does 
not  concern  us  here.  Bailly's  father,  who  was  an  artist,  had 
been  employed  at  the  French  court  as  keeper  of  the  royal 
pictures. — See  the  article,  Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain,  *  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.' 

t  *  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  p.  64,  (Note  de  I'Auteur.) 


was  resolved  to  send  a  message  to  the  hall  of  the 
clergy,  by  a  deputation  of  the  commons.  Mirabeau, 
in  fact,  had  appropriated  to  hunself  Robespierre's 
motion  of  the  14th  of  May.  Target  spoke  for  the 
deputation :  he  told  the  clergy^  "  that  the  deputies  of 
the  commons  prayed  and  adjured  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Peace,  whose  ministers  they  were,  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  commons,  in  the  hall  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  they  might  together  seek  the 
means  of  establishing  peace  and  concord."  The  Bishop 
of  Chartres  and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  were  for 
joining  the  commons  immediately;  but  a  majority 
decided  that  they  should  discuss  the  proposition. 

On  the  following  day  the  commons  were  engaged  in 
making  some  arrangements  for  keeping  order  in  the 
Assembly.  Bars  were  put  up  to  mark  out  the  part 
of  the  hall  which  was  for  the  public,  and  to  secure 
the  rest  for  the  deputies.  Notice  was  also  given  that 
the  spectators  in  the  galleries  should  not  make  any 
tumultuous  expression  of  applause  or  disapprobation 
at  the  close  of  any  speech.  **When  I  entered  the 
hall  of  the  States-General,"  says  Dumont,  who  visited 
it  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  States-General, 
"  there  was  neither  subject  for  deliberation,  nor  any 
order.  The  deputies  did  not  know  one  another,  but 
they  became  acquainted  by  degrees  :  they  seated  them- 
selves anywhere,  indifferently ;  they  had  chosen  the 
senior  members  as  presidents  ;  they  passed  the  day  in 
expecting,  in  debating  on  trifling  matters,  in  hearing 
the  news ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  became 
acquainted  with  Versailles.  The  hall  was  continually 
crowded  with  visitors,  with  idle  people,  who  walked 
all  about,  and  even  took  their  place  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  deputies,  without  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  deputies — without  any  protest  of  their  pri- 
vileges. It  is  true  that,  as  they  were  not  constituted, 
they  considered  themselves  rather  as  part  of  a  club, 
than  of  a  political  body.* 

To   prevent  the   union  of  the   commons   and    the 
clergy,  the  king  was  advised  to  send  a  letter  to  each 

*  Dumont,  *  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  p.  43.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  States- General,  the  Count  de  Sarsfield  wrote 
to  Romilly,  and  requested  him  to  send  him  some  book  which 
stated  the  rules  and  order  of  ]>roceeding  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
States-General.  There  being  nothing  which  suited  the  French 
assembly,  Romilly  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  rules  of  the 
house  as  well  as  he  could,  got  it  corrected,  and  sent  it  to 
Sarsfield,  who  set  about  translatiDg  it  into  French.  Sarsfield 
died  before  he  had  done  much,  and  the  papers  passed  into 
Mirabeau's  hands,  who  translated  and  pubhshed  them.  "  It 
never,  however,  was  of  the  smallest  use,  and  no  regard  what- 
ever was  paid  to  it  by  the  National  Assembly,  as  the  States- 
General  were  pleased,  soon  after  their  meeting^  to  call  them- 
selves. They  met,  having  to  form  the  rules 'and  modes  oi 
proceeding.  The  leading  members  were  very  little  disposed 
to  borrow  anything  from  England :  they  did  not  observe 
these  rules,  and  they  hardly  observed  any  others.  When  1 
was  afterwards  present,  and  witnessed  their  proceedings,  1 
had  often  to  lament  that  the  trouble  I  had  taken  had  beei: 
of  no  avail."— Romilly,  •  Narrative,'  &c.  pt.  ii.,  (1789.) 
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of  thflM  GBdeis  (98th  of  May),  in  whieh  he  expressed 
Ik  dsshe  tfiat  the  conferences  should  he  renewed  hy 
tkeooBiBiissioneTB  already  chosen  hy  these  orders,  hefore 
tht  keeper  ef  the  seals  and  commissioners  whom  the 
king  would  name.  The  clergy  readily  oheyed :  the 
Bobiiity,  who  leceived  the  king's  letter  during  their, 
nttiags,  also  agreed  to  send  their  commissioners ;  hut, 
as  if  to  render  all  negotiation  useless,  they  declared, 
by  a  majority  of  202  to  16,  that  the  deliheration  hy 
orders,  and  the  veto  of  the  several  orders,  were  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  monarchy.  The  commons 
decided  that  they  would  resume  the  conferences,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  king ;  and,  at  the  sam^  tm^^ 
Uiat  a  deputation  should  he  appointed  to  "  present  to 
his  Majesty  the  respectful  hoipag^  pf  his  fiiithfUl 
commons,  the  assurance  of  their  seal|  and  af  their 
affection  for  his  sacred  pweoA  and  the  royal  family  | 
their  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  for  his  M^esty's  tender 
solicitude  for  the  wan^  of  hiv  people,"*  Bailly  was 
now  president  in  pla^  of  |ft  P^AiPyi  who  was  sus- 
pected of  intriguing  with  Nfi^^ori  and  bad  resigned. 
When  Bailly  went  to  aak  ihff  keeper  of  the  seals  ahout 
the  deputation  heing  presented  to  the  king,  the  mini- 
ster said  that  there  were  diftculties.  The  king,  he 
observed,  had  no  intention  to  insist  oi|  ^he  old  practice 
which  did  not  allow  the  spokeaff^aB  ^  lh«  Third  Estal^ 
to  address  the  kingi  without  falag  W  his  knees  \  hut 
suppose  the  king  fe^ ulred  i(  f  **  All4  VOppose,"  laid 
Bailly,  "  twenty-flve  wiUi^M  if  Wan  von't  h»f«  it!" 
Louis  had  lost  hii  ridesi  pm,  <ht  dauphhn,  ft  rifkljp 
child,  the  day  heftve  Bailly  strenuously  insisted  en 
the  audience.  Bailly  is  charged  by  the  court  party 
^th  obstinate  rudeness,  in  not  respecting  the  king's 
sorrows.  But  he  was  instructed  to  ohtain  an  audience ; 
and  he  got  it,  without  compromising  the  dignity  of  the 
Assembly.  The  king  received  him  kindly,  but  did 
not  enter  into  any  explanation  of  his  opinions. 

The  conferences  were  resumed.  Necker  proposed 
that  the  Three  Orders  should  verify  their  powers  sepa- 
rately, and  communicate  the  results  to  one  another ; 
and  iu  cases  of  difficulty,  commissioners  were  to  make 
a  report  to  each  order,  and,  if  the  decisions  of  the 
diierent  orders  did  not  agree,  the  king  was  to  deoide.f 
The  proposal  did  not  please  any  party.  On  the  Mi 
of  Juue  the  eonferemcea  were  elosed,  and  nothing  was 
agreed  on.  The  question  of  the  verification,  hy  orders 
er  in  one  hody,  remained  just  where  it  was  on  the  fith 
afMay. 

The  history  ef  these  weeks  ia  the  ^[»ening  scene  of 
the  Eevolutittn.  '<  I  observed,'^  says  Dumont,  '*  on 
the  spot,  how  B«ch  thia  period  of  inactivity  had 
lighted  up  pasty  spirit  |  all  the  geims  of  disorder  were 
sown,  and  took  root  in  thia  interval :  the  historian  of 
the  Bevelution  should  pay  partieulav  attentaon  to  it." 
Baring  thia  period  some  of  the  more  violent  memhers 
of  the  enramons  heeame  impatient ;  **  Let  us  declare 

*  'Hist.Fsrlem/  i., 420,  where  the  address  to  the  king  is 
printed. 

i  Ibid,  i.,  434 ;  Thiers,  'Hist  da  hi  R^rolutien  Fran< 
fuss,' i,  chap.  9. 


ourselves/'  they  said,  ''a  national  assemhly;  let  us 
summon  those  memhers  of  the  oleiigy  and  the  nobility 
who  are  willing  to  join  us,  and  let  us  then  act  as  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  eountry.''  But  the  majority 
would  not  move;  they  persisted  in  doing  nothing. 
Onee,  the  clergy  emharrassed  them  hy  a  proposal  whieh 
was  calculated,  and  probahly  designed,  to  make  the 
commons  unpopular.  Bread  was  very  dear,  and  the 
people  were  suffering  from  hunger.  The  archhishop 
of  Aix,  who  was  sent  by  the  clergy  to  the  commons, 
drew  a  touching  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  people, 
and  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  black  bread, 
to  fih^W  to  what  kind  qf  food  they  were  reduced.  He 
iniFiM  the  90inmoai  tH  vend  deputies  to  confer  with 
those  of  th^  nohility  and  clergy,  on  the  best  means  of 
relieving  the  oopditioii  of  the  poo?.  To  reject  such  a 
proposal  would  seem  indifference  |o  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  ;  to  aoeept  it,  would  iniply  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  separate  powers  qf  the  Tbiee  Orders. 
Robespierre  saved  the  commoni  ^m  thia  dilemma. 
fie  hade  the  archbishop  tell  his  f^lleagues  tP  come  and 
join  (he  commons,  the  friends  §|  the  pec»]%  if  they 
were  so  anxious  to  relieve  the  mftpngs  of  the  people ; 
not  to  employ  such  pett^  nieftpi  |o  make  the  sommons 
abandon  ^e  resolution  that  tbty  had  tahep  \  he  hade 
(hem  renowee  the}?  luxury,  fsd  ntum  to  the  simplicity 
af  their  ]^mit{vf  ao^dition  {  t0  Itnd  awi|  the  proud 
laeq^ueyi  who  attended  thM)  li  *^^  th^i^  superh 
a^uinagea,  and  to  taftftrt  dril  flit  fuperftuity  into  food 
ft«r  the  poor,* 
SverythiKg  wai  ariettlatii  to  ^cite  suspidon  and 

mutual  distrust.  Neeher  had  last  his  credit  with  the 
court  and  with  the  three  iHPders.  Troops  were  assem- 
bling around  Paris,  enough  to  form  an  army ;  the  court, 
it  was  supposed,  feared  or  would  provoke  a  eontest. 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  and  supported  the 
courage  of  the  commons  whenever  it  was  drooping. 
Those  who  were  called  aristocrats  were  insulted 
hy  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Versailles.  The 
provinces  were  unanimous ;  and  nearly  all  France, 
from  various  causes,  was  armed  or  was  arming. 
Scarcity  and  deficient  employment  had  reduced  large 
masaes  to  ahsolute  want,  hoth  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  eountry,  who  formed  themselvea  into  h«ids,  and 
went  ahout  plundering  and  huming.  Rumour  mag- 
nified their  numbers,  and  the  terror  of  these  hrignada 
kept  people  continually  on  the  alarm.  The  regular 
troops  weie  useless  againat  hodies  of  men  who  dis- 
persed as  soon  aa  they  were  threatened  with  attack, 
and  formed  again  in  another  place.  The  Third  Batata 
believed,  or  affiscted  to  believe,  that  the  hrigands  were 
oiganised  and  paid  hy  the  ariatoerata ;  others  said  they 
were  paid  hy  the  eourt}  othera,  again,  thai  the  Sake 
of  Orleans  was  the  prime  mover.  Thei«  were  real 
eausea  enou^  to  aceouat  Ibr  thia  disordee:  iHoiae, 
want  of  employment,  and  the  inefficient  admiatttraliaa 

*  Dumont, '  Souvenirs,'  &e.,  p.  59.  This  does  not  appear 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  as  given  in  the  *  Histoire 
Parlementaire/  RobsspioRe  was  yet  (^  too  tittle  importance 
tei 
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of  France ;  and  those  who  were  driven  to  violence  by 
hunger,  were  joined  by  those  whose  sole  motive  was 
rapine.  The  class  of  bourgeois,  in  many  towns  and 
most  of  the  villages,  took  up  arms  and  organised  them- 
selves in  military  form.  Marseille  set  the  example 
early  in  May,  and  the  whole  population  of  this  great 
city  was  under  arms.  In  Brittany,  40,000  young 
men  enrolled  their  names,  with  the  expressed  object 
of  preserving  property  from  plunder,  and  supporting 


FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS, 


the  deliberations  of  the  Third  Estate.  Tenor,  and 
probably  other  causes  not  ^ell  ascertained,  armed  all 
France  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Pamphlets 
multiplied  at  Paris,  most  of  which  were  secretly  printed. 
The  Palais  Royal  was  already  the  centre  of  discussion ; 
and  every  caf(§  was  a  club.  All  was  agitation,  confu- 
sion, exaggeration,  and  suspicion.  But  there  was  one 
opinion :  the  court  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy ;  the 
commons  were  blamed  for  procrastination. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  hour  was  come  for  acting,  and  the  man  was 
ready.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Mh^beau  said  in  the 
assembly  of  the  commons,  that  they  could  not  safely 
defer  any  longer  taking  a  decided  step :  a  member  of 
the  deputation  of  Paris,  he  was  informed,  had  a  motion 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  propose.  The  commons 
expressed  their  wish  to  hear  it,  and  the  abbe  Si^yes 
arose.  His  motion  was,  to  summon  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  for  the  last  time,  to  join  the  commons  in  their 
hall ;  and  to  tell  them,  that  within  one  hour  all  the 
bailliages  would  be  called ;  that  they  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  verification  of  the  powers,  and  declare 
against  those  who  did  not  appear.  The  motion  of 
Si^yes  was  adopted,  with  two  unimportant  additions, 
and  the  word  summon  was  altered  to  invitation.  The 
invitation  was  sent,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  an- 
swered that  they  would  deliberate  on  it.  On  the  12th 
the  commons  proceeded  to  verify  their  powers  by  a 
general  summons  of  the  bailliages ;  the  deputies  were 


to  place  their  credentials  on  the  several  bureaus 
registered;  twenty  bureaus  were  formed  to  fac 
the  business.  On  the  12th,  neither  members 
clergy  nor  of  the  nobility  appeared.  On  the 
three  cures  of  the  clergy  of  Poitou  laid  their  c 
tials  on  the  bureau,  and  took  their  seats  :  the 
received  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  14th,  the  co^ 
were  still  engaged  in  verifying  the  powers  ;  a 
more  members  of  the  clergy  came,  among  whoi 
Gr6goire  and  Dillon ;  but  all  of  them  belonged 
inferior  clergy.  This  accession  from  the  clerg 
a  colour  of  right  to  the  pretensions  of  tbe  cox] 
but  the  accession  was  not  so  great  as  they  1 
pected.  A  hundred  cures  had  met  by  thexnsi 
deliberate  about  joining  the  commons  ;  it  irvas 
that  they  had  determined  to  pass  over^  and  tfa 
expected.  But  the  intrigues  of  an  abb^^  w 
the'  agent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  prevcn 
step  being  taken.     Report  said  that  the  queej 
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interyiew  with  the  Arcbbisbop  of  Paris,  and  that  she 
encouraged  him  in  his  manceuvres.  Whether  this 
report  was  tme  or  fidse,  is  unimportant :  the  report  had 
just  the  same  effect,  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 
There  was  the  fact,  about  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  of  fresh  troops  continually  assembling  round 
Paris.  It  was  necessary  to  be  doing  something  de- 
cisive, and  the  commons  knew  that  they  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  Without  impugning  their 
courage,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  personally  ex- 
posed to  any  danger :  they  had  the  nation  behind  them. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  hall  of  the  commons  was 
crowded  with  people.  The  powers  of  those  who  had 
presented  themselves  had  been  verified;  and  it  was 
now  time,  said  Si^yes,  to  proceed  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Assembly,  which,  as  it  appeared,  was  already 
composed  of  the  representatives  sent  directly  by  ninety- 
six  parts  at  least  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  whole  French 
nation.  He  proposed  that  the  Assembly  should  assume 
for  the  present  the  title  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives known  and  verified  of  the  French  Nation. 
Mirabeau  proposed  that  tliey  should  call  themselves 
the  Representatives  of  the  French  People.  **  If,''  said 
Target,  "People  means  the  Commons,  it  does  not 
express  enough:  if  it  signifies  the  whole  nation,  it 
expresses  too  much."  He  was  for  the  motion  of  Sieyes. 
Moanier  proposed  that  they  should  entitle  themselves 
'*  The  Legitimate  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nation,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  the  smaller  part." 

The  10th  of  June  had  alarmed  Mirabeau  :  he  was. 
afnud  of  Sieyes.  On  the  evening,  of  that  day,  at  his 
own  solicitation,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  minister, 
Necker,  on  whom,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  showered 
nothing  but  abuse.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  &ct  of  the  interview ;  but  what  Mirabeau's  schemes 
were  is  by  no  means  clear.  Necker  received  him  with 
insulting  coolness,  and  asked  him  what  propositions  he 
had  to  make ;  and  Mirabeau  retired  boiling  with  rage.* 

Mirabeau's  speech  of  the  15th  is  splendid  declama- 
tion ;  it  contained  some  just  remarks,  but  there  lurked 
beneath  it  the  sophistry  of  insincerity.  He  urged  that 
the  term  *'  People  *'  was  the  best,  being  capable  of  ex- 
tension, according  to  circumstances.  The  name  that 
Sieyes  proposed  simply  expressed  a  fact ;  but  it  was 
precise  and  true.  The  name  that  Mirabeau  proposed 
vas  neither ;  but  he  explained  it  to  mean  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
16th,  when  Mirabeau  spoke  again.  He  defended  him- 
Klf  against  the  imputation  of  being  favourable  to  the 
*^panition  of  the  orders;  and  again  maintained  the 
piindple  of  the  royal  veto,  which  had  been  attacked 
danng  the  discuaaion.  It  had  been  said  that  when  the 
people  had  spoken,  the  royal  sanction  was  not  neces- 
•«y.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  I  think  the 
^g*s  veto  so  necessary,  that  I  would  rather  live  at 
Constantinople  than  in  France,  if  he  had  it  not :  yes, 
1  decUue,  for  the  second  time,  I  could  not  imagine 

*  See  a  diflerent  account  of  this  interview  in  Dumont, 
'Soa»ttBii,'&c,p.63. 


anythiifg  more  terrible  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy 
of  six  hundred  persons,  who  might  to-morrow  declare 
themselves  a  permanent  body,  the  next  day  hereditary, 
and  might  end,  like  the  aristocrats  of  every  country  in 
the  world,  by  seizing  everything."  He  concluded  by 
a  splendid  peroration,  in  whix^h  he  defended  his  use 
of  the  word  **  People."  "  The  exordium  which  I  had 
made,"  says  Dumont,  "  conciliated  the  attention  of  the 
audience  pretty  well;  the  argumentative  part  was 
received  with  mingled  applause  and  murmurs ;  but  this 
peroration,  which  Mirabeau  pronoimced  with  a  thunder- 
ing voice,  and  to  which  he  compelled  attention  by  a  sort 
of  terror, — what  an  effect  did  it  produce  !  They  were 
not  cries ;  they  were  convulsions  of  rage ;  the  agitation 
was  general ;  a  tempest  of  abuse  fell  from  all  sides  on 
the  orator,  who  remained  standing  and  unmoved,  while 
the  poor  author  of  this  unfortunate  bit,  petrified  in  a 
comer,  was  groaning  over  this  awkward  affair,  so  un- 
lucky to  his  friend  and  his  cause."*  After  the  tumult 
had  somewhat  subsided,  Mirabeau,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
addressed  the  president,  and  said :  "  I  leave  on  your 
bureau  the  passage  which  has  excited  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  has  been  so  ill  understood.  I  consent 
to  be  judged  by  what  it  contains  by  all  the  friends  of 
liberty."     And  he  left  the  Assembly. 

Sieyes  asked  permission  to  speak  again.  He  wished 
to  make  an  alteration  in  his  motion:  he  proposed 
that  they  should  assume  the  tide  of  *'  The  National 
Assembly."  f 

A  stormy  discussion  followed.  Some  were  for 
coming  to  the  vote  immediately ;  the  minority  at- 
tempted to  prevent  it  by  shouts.  There  were  angry 
words  and  violent  gestures,  threats  and  cries.  Bailly 
remained  calm  and  unmoved.  About  midnight  the 
violence  of  the  opposition  was  exhausted ;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  president,  the  vote  was  deferred  to 
the  following  day. 

There  were  five  motions  to  put  to  the  vote  on  the 
17tb.  .  The  first  that  was  put,  was  the  motion  of 
Sieyes ;  the  rest  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  if  that 
of  Sieyes  did  not  get  an  absolute  majority.  There 
were  491  votes  for  the  motion  of  Sidyes,  and  91  against 
it.  Mirabeau  was  not  there.  The  Assembly  was  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed  *'  The  National  Assembly."  A 
good  many  voices  cried,  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  An  address 
to  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  this  sitting, 
was  voted. 

The  first  act  of  the  National  Assembly  was,  to 
"swear  and  promise  to  discharge  with  zeal  and  fidelity 

*  Dumont, '  Souvenirs/  &c.,  p.  79>  and  the  note.  Dumont 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  this  speech  of  Mira- 
beau was  manufactured. 

t  *  Hist.  Parlem./  i.,  462.  Legrand,  in  his  speech,  used 
the  term  "  National  Assembly ;"  but  he  proposed  that  the 
title  should  be  ''  General  Assembly."  Thiers  makes  Legrand 
formally  propose  the  titie  of  "  National  Assembly,"  which  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  There  is  great  discrepance  among  the 
French  writers  on  many  details  belonging  to  this  period. 
The  name,  ''National  Assembly/'  was  familiar  enough 
ahready ;  but  it  was  something  different  to  propose  that  the 
Commons  should  assume  it  under  the  circumstanoes. 
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the  datiet  mA  which  they  trere  chatged4"  In  the 
pretenee  of  an  enthuriastic  crowd  of  four  thouBand  spec- 
tatorii  the  deputies  stood  up  and  made  this  solemn  decla- 
xfttioni     Baillj  took  the  oath  as  provisional  presidelit. 

After  the  oath,  the  National  Assemhlj  came  to  a 
resolutioil  that  the  taiuitf,  though  they  were  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
natidn,  and  consequently  were  illegal,  should  he  col- 
lected so  long  as  the  Assemhly  sat,  hut  no  longer ; 
that  after  the  separation  of  the  Assemhlyi  bo  taxes  of 
any  kind  should  he  levied  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom , 
unless  they  had  heeli  freely  granted  hy  the  Assemhly ; 
for  the  pfesentj  the  puhlic  creditors  were  placed  "  under 
the  protection  of  the  honour  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
French  nation."  The  Assemhly  also  determined  to 
inqture  into  the  causes  of  the  deamess  of  provisions, 
and  to  endeavour  to  devise  the  hest  means  of  cheapen- 
ing them.  This  resolution  was  ordered  to  he  printed, 
ahd  sent  into  all  the  province^. 

In  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  the  k^per  of  the  seals 
had  requested  Bailly  to  go  to  the  chancery,  tb  receive 
a  letter  from  the  king.  The  Assemhly  would  not  let 
him  go.  He  went  in  the  evening  and  got  the  letter^ 
which  was  dated  on  the  16th,  from  Marly,  a  royal  resi- 
dence near  Versailles.  The  address  on  the  hack  waH 
to  "  M.  Bfullyi  dean  of  the  order  of  the  Tiers  £Ut." 
The  letter  was  read  at  the  evening  sitting  of  th^  com- 
ttonsi  It  was  in  the  usual  court  languagci  and  is  only 
worth  notice  as  one  of  the  open  acts  of  the  court  at 
ihls  erisis. 

On  the  l9th|  Barr^te  made  a  inotion  in  the  National 
Assemhly  Ibr  the  appointment  of  commissioners  te  look 
fhr  eom  that  was  kept  from  market }  a  slight  affair  in 
appeitmneei  in  realiiy  a  serious  one:  the  Assemhly 
was  Undertakingf  to  j^vide  for  the  suhsistenee  of  the 
people. 

The  court  and  the  nohility  were  alainled  M  the 
energy  of  the  Natiohal  Assemhly  j  Oii  the  19th  they 
had  fresh  cause  of  alafm.  The  dergy  ^solved,  hy  H 
HMJOilty  of  149  to  115|  *'  that  the  definitive  verification 
of  the  powers  should  he  made  in  &e  General  Assemhly^ 
with  a  teservation  of  the  distinction  of  orderi,  and 
resefvatioit  of  their  dghts."  The  crowd  wits  widting 
outside  the  ehatnhet  ibr  the  I'esUlt  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  eletgy :  the  Member^  who  had  voted  .with  the 
fllajdHty  were  received  with  applause)  the  rest  were 
insulted.  The  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  &e 
Archbishop  of  Paris  hurried  to  Marly,  to  tell  tiie  king 
tile  iielrsj  At  ^e  eonn  all  was  eonfrisioBi  The  queen, 
it  is  saidf  after  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  troubles  which  threatened  her,  had  lost 
her  usual  firmness.  The  Comte  d'Artois^  the  king's 
younger  hrother^  assumed  ifc  hold  and  threatening 
tfflittide,  Md  displayed  ttie  Mm  fidlenee  of  character 
HMch  ifteri^itrde  cost  him  (he  thmm  ^  FfBncii:  The 
tiol^ility  y^Ud  flii  iditeii  to  the  liffg,  lit  Whietl  ihey 

^  '  mn.  PalloM//  1.,  47^.  This  k  the  Md  rese^tttieit 
MUVdkig to  Hie  'Histoire  PaMcsisfttflife i'  H  fftot  no  farthe^; 

hut  they  gift  ioaartmiij. 
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protested  against  the  assumption  of  poWer  by  the  Tiers 
Etat ;  they  declared  that  it  was  hot  their  own  interests 
only  that  they  defended — ^it  was  those  of  3ie  king,  of 
the  state,  of  the  whole  French  people^ 

The  court  resolved  to  prevent  the  Union  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  National  Assembly.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  June  crowds  were  hastening  to  the  hall 
of  the  National  Assemhly,  when  a  proclamation  was 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Versailles,  that  a  royal  sitting  of 
the  States-Qeneral  would  he  held  on  Monday^  the 
22nd)  and  in  the  mean  time  the  sittings  of  the  Three 
Orders  were  suspended.  Bailly,  the  presidenti  triththe 
two  secretaries,  was  at  the  principal  entrande  of  the  hall 
of  the  National  Assembly  at  eight,  the  time  fixed  for 
the  session.  The  hall  was  occupied  by  soldiers  ;  and 
they  trere  refased  admission.  Bailly  called  for  the 
commandihg  officer,  who  told  him  that  his  Orders  were  to 
prevent  any  one  entering  the  hall|  on  account  of  the 
preparations  that  were  mkking  for  Mondily.  Bailly 
protested  sgainst  the  sittings  being  prevented:  he 
declared  Ihe  Asseihhly  to  he  sittmg.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  checking  ihe  impetuosity  of  several  youdg 
deputies  who  were  on  the  Ikpot.  The  officer  allowed 
Bailly,  with  the  two  secretaries  and  twenty  deputies,  te 
enter  the  hall,  to  take  steh  papers  as  they  wanted* 
They  observed  that  the  greatei?  part  of  the  seata  were 
taken  away,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  hall  were 
guarded  by  soldiets< 

It  was  k  duUi  ridny  mohiing,  this  fiOth  of  June^ 
1789,  when  600  men  might  be  seen  collected  in  groups 
in  the  great  avenue  of  Versailles.  It  iras  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  Bhut  out  froiti  their  hiXL  by  armed 
men,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  deputies  of  the  people 
were  turned  into  the  streete  without  a  place  to  shelter 
them<  But  they  were  resolved  to  meet  iomewhere) 
they  had  a  mission  to  execute  j  and  the  instructioui 
that  they  had  received  from  their  constituents  were 
imperatiire  cmd  precise  i  and  they  had  sworn  to  obey 
themi  Some  were  fbr  assembling  at  Marlyj  under  the 
king's  Windows  I  some  kt  the  Place  d'Armes^  some 
were  for  going  to  Paris, — when  it  was  stated  that 
Bailly  and  the  secretaries  were  in  the  Jeu  de  Paume  oi 
Tennis  Courts  in  the  street  of  Bt.  Fraheis.  OuillotiKi 
a  deputy  of  Paris,  had  silf^ested  this  placet 

The  Jet*  de  Panme  was  a  large  huildingi  with  bete 
wtdlsi  a  tablei  and  some  benches.  It  was  soon  filled 
hy  ^e  deputieti  and  euhtmnded  by  the  peoplei  some 
of  whotn  climbed  ttp  td  the  wihdowsj  A  chair  wae 
prochred  M  the  president^  hut  he  ehbse  to  stand  like 
theresti  He  opened  the  business  hy  reading  two 
notes,  which  he  had  refeeived  only  that  morning  from 
Bte^di  the  master  bf  the  eeretsoides,  and  By  which  ho 
wai  hifbrmed  of  the  king's  pleasure;  The  Assembly 
was  In  a  state  ef  &e  h^hest  eiicitemest:  the  most 
violent  irei^  for  remotlng  the  National  Adftembly  to 
Paris)  but  otheM  were  alanhed  at  the  proposition^  less  on 
their  own  eeconht,  than  from  fear  of  Paris  hemg  roused 
to  frtfy I  Mouhier,  one  of  the  least  aealeus  of  the  r^volu^ 
tionary  party,  made  a  motion^  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee  all  the  consequences ;  and  yet,  m  he  admite 
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hiffltelfy  it  yrss  done  solely  to  prevent  any  stronger 
measure,  and  to  firostrate  the  plans  of  the  more  violent 
deputies.  He  moved  that  the  deputies  should  take  an 
oath  never  to  separate  till  they  had  made  a  constitu- 
tion.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Target,  Chapelier, 
and  Bamave ;  and  it  was  carried.  Bailly  claimed  to 
be  the  first  to  take  the  oath,  with  the  two  secretaries. 
The  oath  was  this  :  '*  We  swear  never  to  separate  from 
the  National  Assembly,  and  to  meet  whenever  circum- 
stances shall  require  it,  until  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  is  established  and  seated  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion."  Bailly  pronounced  the  oath  in  a  loud,  distinct 
voice  that  was  heard  even  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Tennis 
Court.  The  whole  body  of  deputies  pronounced 
the  same  oath,  standing,  with  their  hands  stretched  out 
towards  their  president.  There  were  cries  of  **  Long  live 
the  Assembly !  Long  live  the  King  !*'  The  king  was  not 
yet  unpopular,  at  least  with  the  deputies. 

The  different  bailliages,  senechaussees,  provinces, 
and  towns  were  called  in  alphabetical  order,  and  each 
deputy,  as  he  answered  to  his  name,  approached  to 
sign  the  declaration.  A  single  deputy,  Martin  D'Auch, 
added  to  his  signature  "  in  opposition  *'  (opposanf) : 
an  obscure  name  is  worth  recording,  when  a  single  man 
is   hold  enough  to  dissent  from  five  hundred  and 


ninety-nine.  There  was  a  general  shout  of  indignation. 
Bailly  got  on  the  table,  to  be  better  heard :  he  claimed 
for  the  non-assenting  deputy  permission  to  explain 
his  reasons.  His  objection  was,  that  *'  he  could  not 
swear  to  the  execution  of  any  resolutions  which  were 
not  sanctioned  by  the  king/*  Bailly  argued  with  him, 
but  in  vain;  and  the  Assembly  decided  that  his 
signature  should  remain,  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
opinion. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  22nd,  and 
resolved,  that  if  the  royal  sitting  took  place  in  the  hall 
of  the  National  Assembly,  all  the  members  would  stay 
there  after  the  sitting  was  over,  to  continue  their 
deliberations  and  their  usual  business.* 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem./  vol.  ii.,  where  the  proceedings  at  the  Jeu 
dc  Paume  are  stated  very  clearly.  The  preface  to  the  second 
volume  shows  the  value  of  this  work.  The  'Moniteur,'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  so  complete^  is  often  very  defective.  The 
'  Histoire  Parlementaire '  is  sometimes  deficient  in  precision, 
and  also  sometimes  incomplete,  for  some  of  the  revglutionaiy 
documents  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  events  of  the  Revolution  without  paying  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  'Histoire  Parlementaire.'  The  French 
writers  often  express  themselves  in  such  vague  and  exagge- 
rated terms,  that  the  plain  fiicts  are  obscured  in  a  mass  of 
words. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROYAL  SITTING  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  OF  JUNE. 


At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  June  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  the  royal  sitting  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  day.  It  was  not  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  hall  to  be  prepared,  for  that  could  have 
been  done  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  a  sign  that  the  court 
was  undecided. 

The  National  Assembly  could  not  meet  at  the  Jeu  de 
Paume  on  the  22nd :  the  princes  had  given  notice  that 
they  intended  to  play  there.  The  Assembly  met  in  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  informed  that  the 
majority  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  had  determined  to  join 
them,  for  the  common  verification  of  their  powers,  and 
that  they  asked  for  their  place  in  the  National  Hall. 
The  clergy  were  told  that  their  place  of  precedence  was 
ready  for  them ;  and  they  were  received  with  universal 
acclamations.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienne  placed  on  the 
bureau  a  printed  list  of  those  members  of  the  clergy 
who  had  voted  for  the  verification  in  common.  Two 
of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  of  Dauphine  also  joined 
the  Assembly. 

Necker  had  at  last  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
king  to  interfere,  if  his  authority  was  to  be  maintained. 
He  proposed  a  measure  which  he  thought  a  bold  one ; 
hut  it  was  not  his  own.*     It  was  the  suggestion  of 

*  Bnmont,  '  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau/  p.  84.  His  story 
)i»tbat  Duioveray  suggested  the  scheme  to  Malouet;  that 
^^^looet  approred  of  it,  and  communicated  it  to  Necker. 


Duroveray,  a  Genevese  exile,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mira" 
beau,  but  he  did  not  communicate  it  to  Mirabeau,  be- 
cause of  his  impetuous  character,  and  because  he  had 
not  the  confidence  of  any  party  ;  for  it  is  important  to 
know  that  Mirabeau  never  formed  a  party.  The  sug- 
gested measure  was  a  royal  sitting,  in  which  Necker 
proposed  that  the  king  should  annul  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  by  which  they  had  declared  themselves  a 
national  asseipbly,  but  at  the  same  time  should  command 
the  nobility  and  clergy  to  join  the  Third  Estate,  for  the 
verification  of  their  powers  in  common ;  he  should  de- 
clare that  the  king  would  permit  the  three  orders  to 

He  admits  that  there  was  no  direct  communication  between 
Necker  and  Duroveray.  Duroveray  had  been  procureur- 
gin^ral  (attorney-general)  of  Geneva,  but,  in  the  combat  of 
parties,  he  had  resigned  when  the  aristocratical  faction  got 
the  superiority,  and  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  had  a 
pension  firom  the  English  government.  This  was  made  a 
matter  of  charge  against  him  one  day  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  at  which  he  was  present,  by  a  deputy,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  meddling  with  their  afiaira.  Mirabeau  gallantly 
defended  his  friend  before  the  Assembly.  He  said  that  his 
pension  from  the  English  government  was  a  kind  of  civic  crown 
decreed  by  that  modem  people,  whom  the  tutelary  genius  of 
mankind  appeared  to  have  specially  set  over  the  worship  of 
Liberty !  This  was  rather  extravagant  talk,  but  it  succeeded 
with  the  Assembly.  Romilly,  'Memoirs/  &c.,  vol.  i.  has 
drawn  a  character  of  Duroveray. 
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deliberate  together  on  general  affairs;  be. should  pro- 
mise the  abolitiofi  of  dl  pecnniarf  privili^ges,  and  the 
admission  of  all  Frenchmen  to  civil  and  military  offices. 
It  was  ft  measure  rather  calculated  to  save  i^pearances ; 
but  it  wai  a  different  thing  from  what  was  finally  de- 
cided Upon.  Necker's  plan  was  discussed  at  Marly, 
where  the  king  then  was.  At  first,  it  was  approved  by 
the  oouncil,  but,  during  the  discussion,  the  king  re- 
ceived a  note,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  The 
note  Was  probably  from  the  queen.  The  next  day  the 
king's  two  brothers  were  at  the  council,  and  Necker's 
plan  was  modified.  After  making  some  concessions 
he  saw  that  he  must  yield,  and  he  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  received  information  that  his  plan  was 
entirely  altered  :  it  was  now  the  plan  of  the  court. 

On  the  28rd,  the  streets  leading  to  the  National 
Hall  were  filled  with  people  from  Yersailles  and  Paris. 
Large  detachments  of  the  French  and  Swiss  guards 
were  under  arms,  with  other  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
four  thdusand.  There  were,  also,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Versailles  six  regiments  ready  to  march.  The  de- 
puties of  the  commons,  according  to  the  etiquette, 
were  to  enter  the  hall  by  a  side  door,  different  from  that 
which  was  reserved  for  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  and 
they  were  to  wait  till  the  two  orders  had  taken  their 
places.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  driven  by  a  heavy 
rain  to  take  shelter  under  a  wooden  shed.  Bailly,  the 
president,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  it  was  not  opened : 
he  knocked  again,  and  was  told  that  it  was  not  time 
yet.  Bailly  threatened  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
that  he  would  go  away  with  all  the  members  of  the 
commons :  at  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  com- 
mons found  the  clergy  and  nobility  seated  in  their 
places,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  make  sure  of  them. 

The  king  came  next,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  his  ministers,  except  Necker,  some  dukes 
and  peers,  and  part  of  his  body  guard.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  profound  silence.  After  he  had 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  Assembly,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  read  his  declaration.*  It  declared 
that  the  distinction  of  the  three  orders  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity,  as  essentially  connected  with  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  they  might  meet  to 
deliberate  together  with  the  consent  of  the  king ;  it  an- 
nulled the  resolutions  of  the  Tiers  £tat  made  on  the 
17th ;  it  declared  that  the  king  would  not  allow  the 
instructions  given  to  the  deputies  by  their  constituents 
to  be  ccmsidered  imperative ;  the  Three  Orders  were  to 
meet,  during  the  present  session  of  the  States-General, 
only  to  discuss  matters  of  general  utility ;  it  declared, 
as  excepted  from  the  matters  which  could  be  discussed 
in  common,  those  which  regarded  the  ancient  consti- 
tutional laws  of  the  three  orders,  the  kind  of  constitu- 
tion to  be  determined  for  the  next  States-General, 
feudal  and  seignorial  property,  the  useful  rights  and 
the  honourable  privileges  of  the  two  orders ;  it  declared 
that  the  king  forbad  any  person,  except  the  members, 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  States-General, 
trhether  they  were  deliberating  together  or  separately. 
♦  'Hist.  Parlem.'ii.,  15. 
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The  king  again  spoke' a  few  words,  after  which  a 
p^per  Mras  read,  containing  Ihe  '*  intentions  of  the  king.'* 
Some  bf  the  intentions  were  positive  and  good»  and 
would  have  been  vrell  received,  if  they  had  been  an- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the  States-Goieral.  Others 
were  conditional:  the  king  intended  to  sanction  the 
renunciation  of  their  pecuniary  privileges  by  the  clergy 
and  nobility,  when  they  should  have  formally  con- 
sented to  it.  Some  of  the  intentions  were  bad :  they 
were  nothing  less  than  to  preserve  many  abuses^  which 
the  Tiers  Etat  were  instrueted  to  get  rid  of.  The  king 
declared,  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  he  would 
preserve  in  its  integrity,  and  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion, the  constitution  of  the  army,  and  all  authority, 
police,  and  power  over  the  military,  just  as  the  French 
kings  had  always  enjoyed  them. 

The  king  closed  the  sitting  with  a  third  short  speech  : 
he  declared  that  if  the  Assembly  abandoned  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  secure  the  public  good,  he  would  accom- 
plish it  himself,  he  would  consider  himself  their  sole 
representative ;  knowing  their  instructions,  he  said,  and 
knowing  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  and  his  own  benevolent  intentions, 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  objects  with  courage  and  firmness.  This 
tone  and  language  greatly  irritated  men's  minds,  not  so 
much  against  the  king,  who  was  merely  an  instrument, 
as  against  the  party  among  die  nobles  who  had  put 
the  words  into  his  mouth. 

The  king  concluded  by  commanding  the  Assembly  to 
separate  immediately,  and  to  meet  the  following  day 
in  their  respective  chambers,  which  the  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies  would  have  ready  for  them.  He 
went  away  followed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops,  some 
cures,  and  a  large  part  of  the  nobility.  The  rest  of  the 
deputies  remained  in  their  places,  looking  at  one 
another  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  If  not 
alarmed,  they  were  stupified  by  what  they  had 
heard. 

Mirabeau  rose.  **  What  they  had  just  heard,"  he 
said,  *' might  be  the  safety  of  the  country,  if  the 
presents  of  despotism  were  not  always  dangerous.  But 
what  was  meant  by  this  insulting  dictation?  The 
display  of  arms,  the  violation  of  the  national  temple,  to 
command  us  to  be  happy  !  And  from  whom  comes  the 
command  ?  who  gives  you  imperious  orders  ?  He  who 
should  receive  them  from  you."  "  Their  oath,"  he  said, 
**  did  not  allow  them  to  separate  before  they  had  made 
the  constitution."  At  this  moment  Breze  entered,  and 
uttered  a  few  words  in  a  low  and  timid  tone.  "  Speak 
louder,"  was  the  general  cry;  and  the  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies  then  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  king's  orders."  Bailly  said  to  those  who 
were  nearest  to  him :  '*  I  think  that  the  assembled 
nation  cannot  receive  any  order,"  Mirabeau  relieved 
the  president  by  usurping  his  functions.  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  Mirabeau  to  Brez6,  "  we  have  heard  the  intentions 
which  have  been  suggested  to  the  king ;  and  you,  who 
cannot  be  his  organ  vrath  the  States-General,  who  harfe 
neither  place  here  nor  right  to  sp^ak.  It  H  not  your 
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basmeM  to  remind  ns  of  what  he  baa  said.  But  to 
prevent  all  doubt  and  delay,  I  declare  that  if  you  are 
commissioned  to  make  us  leave  this  place,  you  must 
ask  for  orders  to  use  force ;  for  we  will  only  quit  our 
places  hy  the  power  of  the  bayonet.***  The  Assembly 
applauded  with  one  Toice.  *'The  Assembly/*  said 
Bully  to  Br§xe,  **  determined  yestierday  that  it  would 
remain  sitting  after  the  royal  sitting  was  orer.  I 
etnnot  let  the  assembly  separate  till  it  has  deliberated 
on  the  matter  itself,  and  deUherated  freely.**  **  May 
I,"  said  the  grand  master,  "  carry  this  answer  to  the 
king?"  "Yes,'*  said  the  president;  and  the  Grand 
Master  withdrew,  walking  backwards,  as  if  he  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  king.f 

A  ridiculous  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  Some  workmen  were 
sent  in  to  take  away  the  platform,  which  was  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  eoastrueted  for  th^  king  and  his  train  ; 
and  they  actually  began  their  work.  But  the  calm 
aspect  of  the  Assembly  and  their  own  curiosity  soon 
made  them  stop ;  they  began  with  listenings  and  they 
ended  hy  applauding. 

The  depudea  who  spoke,  boldly  maintained  the 
position  of  the  National  Assembly.  *'  It  concerns  your 
dignity,**  said  Bamave,  "  to  persist  in  the  title  of  the 
National  Assembly."  Qlesen^  a  deputy  of  Rennes, 
said,  "Absolute  power  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
best  of  kingftv  in  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign  who 
acknowledges  that  the  people  ought  to  make  their  own 
laws ;  it  is  a  sovereign  Who  speaks  like  a  master,  when 
be  ought  to  consult  you;  Our  courage  shall  he  equal 
to  the  cireumttances.  We  must  die  for  our  country.*' 
'*  Ton  are,**  said  6i^yes«  at  the  conclusion  of  a  short 
address,  "you  ate  to  diqr  what  you  were  yesterday.** 
The  Assembly  unanimously  declared  that  they  p«r- 
filsted  in  their  former  resolutions.  Mirabeau  proposed 
that  they  should  declare  the  persons  of  the  deputies 
inviolable.  **  This,"  he  said,  **is  not  a  manifestation 
of  fear,  it  is  only  prudence;  it  is  a  check  on  the 
violent  cmiaeels  which  sunound  the  throne.**  The 
motion  was  carried  by  493  to  94,  and  the  Assembly 
sepatated  after  drawing  it  up  in  the  terms  of  a  formal 
teiolntion.  There  may  have  been  no  immediate 
^ger  to  the  deputies,  but  the  hall  was  still  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  and  they  wete  even  at  the  doors.  { 

The  nobility,  on  returning  from  the  royal  sitting, 
went  to  diank  the  Comte  d'Artois  for  saving  them  and 
the  nation.     Monsieur,  the  Count  de  Provence,  would 

*  *  Hilt.  Pariem./  ii.,  22.  These  appear  to  be  the  genuine 
woidi  of  Mirabeau  according  to  the  '  Moniteur.'  The  popular 
version  was :  "  Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  we  will  not  go  away  but  by  the 
foTCc  of  the  bayonet." 

t  Thk  is  stated  by  an  eye-witness.  See  Michelet,  '  Hist, 
ie  la  Revolution  Fran^aise/  i.,  66.  t^bably  ]&r6z6  merely 
walked  backward  £rom  habit. 

tThien,  'Hist.de  UB^voi.Fran?./  p.d2,  says  that  troops 
traversed  the  hall;  which  is  not  credible.  The  main  facts  in 
the  hiftory  of  this  period  are  certain ;  the  accessories  are 
doubtful 


have  had  their  thanks  also,  if  they  could  have  found 
him ;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
They  also  visited  the  queen,  who  received  them  most 
graciously,  and  with  smiles.  She  presented  her  young 
son  to  them,  and  said,  **  I  confide  him  to  the  nobility." 

The  king  had  too  much  sagacity  to  join  in  the  re- 
joicings. The  silence  of  the  people  and  of  the  deputies 
had  told  him  the  truth ;  and  he  returned  to  the  palace 
dejected.  When  Br^z^  came  to  tell  him  that  the  de- 
putiett  of  the  Tiers  Etat  vrere  still  sitting,  and  asked 
for  his  orders,  the  king  vralked  about  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said,,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  wettied 
and  tired  out,  "  Well,  then,  leave  them  alone.**  ♦ 

Necker  was  not  at  the  royal  sitting,  and  he  had 
given  mortal  offence  to  the  queen  by  his  absenee.f  Hto 
was  the  only  minister  who  was  not  there.  He  eould 
hardly  be  expected  to  sanction,  by  his  presence,  % 
measure  of  which  he  disapproved.  His  daughter  sayS| 
that  he  determined  not  to  take  a  part  in  the  sittbg, 
because  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  made  in  hit 
plan ;  and  that  when  the  court  expressed  a  wish  thAt 
he  should  go,  he  answered  by  sending  in  his  resigna^- 
tion.{  The  rumour  of  Necker*s  resignation  spread 
among  the  people  who*  were  waiting  around  the  hidl 
of  the  National  Assembly  until  it  broke  up.  They 
rushed  towards  the  palace,  and  filled  the  courts  And 
the  gardens  widi  cries  for  Neeker,  who  hlid  acthallf 
resigned.  The  queen  was  alarmed:  she  wal  yet  m 
stranger  to  violence  and  insunection.  On  the  very 
evening  of  this  unfortunate  royal  sitting,  thb  king  and 
queen  sent  for  Neeker,  and  both  begged  him  to  resume 
his  place.  The  queen  said  that  the  king's  personal 
safety  depended  on  his  remaining  minister ;  for  herself, 
she  solenmly  promised  to  folloW  only  his  advice.  The 
crowd  saw  Necker  enter  the  palace,  and  they  saw  him 
come  out.  He  told  the  people  he  would  stay ;  And 
they  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  house,  amidst  shouti 
of  joy.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  men 
with  torches  in  their  hands  were  running  about  the 
streets.  Some  of  the  nobility  were  insulted  ;  Atid  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  accused  of  bdng  impli- 
cated in  the  bringing  about  the  resignation  of  Necker, 
was  attacked  in  his  carriage,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 

Mirabeau  was  informed  by  Clavidre,  who  eould  not 
keep  a  secret,  of  the  real  origin  of  the  royal  sitting. 
'*  Duroveray,**  he  said  to  Dumont,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
**  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  consult  me.  I  know 
well  that  he  considers  me  a  fool  who  has  lucid  inter- 
vals.*' He  said  he  could  have  told  them  what  would 
come  of  it.  Waxing  still  warmer  on  the  dMiger  of  this 
sitting,  he  at  last  said  in  plain  words :  "  This  is  the 
way  that  kings  are  brought  to  the  scaflfold.** 

*  Bfichelet, '  Hist,  de  la  R^vol.  Fian^aisb,'  L  67. 

t  Madame  Campan,  •M^moires,*  &c.,  5.,  p.  45.  The 
queen  told  Madame  Caihpan  that  l^edcer  had  promised  h^ 
tiie  evening  before  that  he  would  go  to  the  royal  sitting. 

X  Madame  de  Stael,  'Considerations/  &c.  chap.  20. 
Compare  Dumont, '  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau>'  p.  95. 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PARIS. 


"  The  fennent  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception ;  ten 
thousand  men  have  been,  all  this  day  in  the  Palais 
Royal;  a  full  detail  of  yesterday's  proceedings  was 
brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent 
leaders  of  little  parties,  with  comments,  to  the  people."* 
It  was  said  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time,  ''  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  at  Paris  when'  the 
news  was  heard,  '  The  king  has  annulled  every  thing.* 
The  signal  was  only  wanted,  and  civil  war  was  ready 
to  break  out.  All  the  provinces  are  without  trade,  and 
almost  without  bread."  The  court  thought  there  was 
danger  of  some  outbreak ;  and  precautions  were  taken 
against  an  invasion  from  Paris,  by  placing  troops  and 
caxmon  at  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  which  led  to  Versailles. 

Notwithstanding  the  royal  sitting  of  the  23rd,  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  on  the 
24ch,  for  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  common, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  royal  sitting  of  the  2drd.  On 
the  25th,  the  minority  of  the  nobility,  about  forty- 
seven  in  number,  joined  them ;  while  the  minority  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  were  still 
deliberating  in  their  several  chambers.  On  the  27th 
the  king,  by  letter,  invited  the  dissident  nobility  and 
clergy  to  join  the  deputies  in  the  common  hall ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  nobility,  and  the  minority  of  the 
clergy,  did  join  the  Tiers  Etat  on  the  dOth,  and  by  the 
will  of  the  king,  declared  just  four  days  after  he  had 
forbidden  their  union.  There  was  great  rejoicing  at 
Versailles,  and  illuminations:  there  were  even  cries 
of  ••  Vive  la  Reine."  At  Paris  it  was  diflFerent :  serious 
jokes  were  made  on  the  union  of  the  orders. — "  The 
nobility  and  clergy,"  it  viras  said,  ''are  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  deliberation  by  order,  that  they  have  only 
joined  the  commons  by  order." — **  The  ecclesiastics 
and  nobility  have  made  haste  to  deliberate  by  head 
(par  iiie\  for  fear  of  being  brought  to  deliberate 
without  head  (sans  lite),*'  f 

The  dissident  nobility  and  clergy  had  joined  the 
National  Assembly  by  necessity ;  and  they  took  pains 
to  show  that  it  was  so.  They  came  in  a  body  after 
the  dtdngs^had  commenced,  so  as  to  look  like  a  sepa- 
rate order :  they  stood  behind  the  president's  chair,  as 
if  they  affected  not  to  sit  down.  Bailly,  by  his  pru- 
dence and  firmness,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  act 
like  the  other  deputies.  Though  the  vote  by  head 
might  now  be  considered  a  settled  question,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Larochefoucauld  protested  in  the  name  of  the 
minority,  and  afiSrmed  that  they  had  only  joined  the 
Tiers  Etat  to  deliberate  on  general  matters,  and  that 
they  still  maintained  the  right  of  forming  an  order. 
The  Archbishop  of  Vienne  replied,  that  the  minority 
of  the  clergy  could  come  to  no  decision  in  the  absence 
of  the  majority,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  name  of 

•  A.  Young,  'Travels  in  France/  p.  119.    Yonog  was  in 
Paris  on  this  day,  the  24th. 
t  '  Hist.  Parlem./  ii.  30. 


the  order.  The  reply  was  formally  complete ;  to  which 
Mirabeau  added,  that  they  could  not  protest  in  the 
Assembly  against  the  Assembly :  they  should  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy,  or  retire. 

The  distance  from  Paris  to  Versailles  is  about  eleven 
miles ;  and  there  was  constant  communication  be- 
tween the  two  places.  The  electors  of  Paris,  assembled 
in  their  sixty  districts,  had  not  separated  after  the 
elections.  It  is  said  that  the  ministry  refused  to  give 
them  permission  to  meet ;  but  they  did  meet,  either  to 
give  instructions  to  their  ^deputies,  or  because  they 
liked  meeting,  as  men  do  in  times  of  excitement.  They 
had  their  adventures,  like  the  deputies  at  Versailles. 
Their  place  of  general  meeting  had  been  closed  against 
them,  and  they  removed  to  a  kind  of  eating-house,  as 
their  Jeu  de  Paume ;  and  then  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
whence  they  kept  up  their  correspondence  with  Ver- 
sailles. There  was  yet  no  public  journal  that  gave  an 
account  of  the  sittings  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
was  the  centre  for  the  people :  it  was  attached  to  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  from  the  windows, 
could  see  all  that  was  going  on.  It  was  the  rendezvous 
of  strangers,  of  idle  people,  and  of  agitators. 

The  deliberations  of  the  king's  council  during  these 
three  days  between  the  23rd  and  the  27th,  are  not 
accurately  known  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  to  know 
them.  Facts  explain  the  change  in  the  kihg*s  coun- 
cils, which  led  to  his  letter  of  the  27th.  On  the  three 
days  following  the  23rd,  there  was  great  military 
display  at  Versailles.  The  people  were  prevented,  by 
the  king's  order,  from  entering  the  hall  ofthe  Assembly, 
but  they  thundered  at  the  doors,  and  were  with  difil- 
culty  prevailed  upon  by  some  deputies  to  retire.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Juigne,  a  good  man,  but  an  ob- 
stinate defender  of  privilege,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
people,  and  only  escaped  through  the  speed  of  his 
horses.  To  satisfy  them,  he  made  a  formal  declaration, 
that  he  would  join  the  National  Assembly,  and  his 
declaration  was  read  to  the  crowd.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  went  to  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  On  the  25th  the  electors  of 
Paris,  at  a  meeting,  voted  ai^  address  to  the  National 
Assembly,  which  was  presented  on  the  26th.  On  the 
same  day  the  club  of  the  Palais  Royal  drew  up  a  letter 
to  the  Assembly,  which  received  above  three  thousand 
signatures.  The  Assembly  was  encouraged  by  these 
manifestations  of  the  electors  of  Paris  and  the  people. 
The  court  was  alarmed  by  the  disaffection  of  the 
soldiers.  The  French  guards  had  been  confined  to 
their  barracks  since  the  20th,  but  on  the  25th  they 
broke  out,  marched  along  the  streets  in  two  files,  with 
their  subaltern  officers  at  their  head,  and  entered  the 
f  alais  Royal,  where  they  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.  It  was  known,  too,  that  there  was  a 
secret  society  among  the  guards,  the  members  of  which 
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bad  engaged  nol  to  pb^j  any  onlers  which  should  be 
directed  agjiinst  the  National  Asaembly.  The  eourt, 
thereforej  could  not  trust  the  French  troops :  ^  their 
only  dependence  waa  on  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
king's  service,  and  they  began  to  concentrate  them ; 
these  regiments,  some  of  them  with  foreign  names, 
barbarous  to  French  ears — Diesbach,  Bercheny,  Ester- 
hazy,  Roemer, — others  whqse  names  showed  that  they 
were  the  mercenaries  of  ihe  king— Royal  Swiss,  Royal 
AUemand.  The  National  Assembly  and  Paris  were 
both  surrounded  with  troops.  There  was  a  park  of 
artillery  in  the  queen's  stables,  opposite  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  court  had  against  them  the  commons  and  the 
people :  the  king's  speech  on  the  23rd  made  the  French 
soldier  their  enemy.  The  king  had  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  alteration  in  the  **  institution  of  the 
araiy,"  which  meant  that  the  nobility  should  still  ex- 
clusively fill  all  the  higher  ranks,  that  the  soldier  must 
always  remain  a  yoldier.  The  French  soldier  was  ill 
p^d :  the  sum  tptal  of  the  payments  to  the  officers  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  total  paid  to  the  men.  The  army 
o&ied  no  career  tp  mer^  talent.  Jourdan,  Joubert, 
and  Kleber  had  entered  the  army  and  quitted  it. 
Marceau  was  then  a  soldier-  Hocbe,  afterwards  one  of 
the  greatest  names  of  France,  then  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  guards,  used  to  embroider  waistcoats  for  the 
officers,  and  sell  them  in  a  caf^,  in  order  to  buy  books. 
The  soldiers  complained  that  under  various  pretexts 
they  were  cheated  qf  a  part  of  their  payi  whioH  the 
officers  spent.  This  was  the  "institution"  that  was 
never  to  be  altered.  It  required  no  intrigues,  though 
there  probably  were  intrigues,  to  excite  the  soldiers  to 
mutiny.  The  improvement  of  the  organisatiqn  of  the 
amy  was  one  qf  th^  informs  that  was  expected  from 
the  assembly  of  the  States- General. 

A  letter  was  printed  and  hawked  about,  of  Marechal 
de  BrogU^  to  tha  prince  of  Cond«,  in  which  be  declared 
that  the  gieater  par(  of  the  national  deputif^s  were 
hungry  wolvca,  ready  to  devour  the  nobility ;  that  with 
fifty  thousand  men  b«  would  willingly  undertake  to 
disperse  all  these  iinfi  fellowSi  and  the  c^pwd  of  fools  who 
applauded  them.  The  letter,  whether  genuine  or  forged, 
was  never  diaown^.  The  trnth  of  many  things  that 
were  said  or  done  during  this  period  is  not  of  the  least 
importance,  yiewed  with  reference  to  the  events.  What 
was  believed,  and  almost  anything  was  believed,  gave 
the  impulse. 

There  was  fresh  cause  of  irritation  in  the  protests 
which  the  nobles  placed  on  the  bureau  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  30th ;  their  instructions,  they  said, 
imperatively  forbade  them  to  consent  to  the  vote  by 
head.  They  were  discussing  these  protests  in  the 
evening  at  the  Palais  Royal,  when  a  letter  came,  written 
ia  the  names  of  eleven  soldiera  of  the  regiment  of 
French  guards,  who  had  been  put  in  the  prison  of  the 
Ahbaye  St.  Ciermain  by  the  officers,  for  being  members 
of  the  secret  society ;  they  were  going,  it  was  added, 
to  he  removed  the  same  night  to  the  prison  of  Bic^tre.'*' 

*  It  wu  a  horrid  place.  See  what  is  said  in  the  '  Memoirs 


A  young  man*  mounted  a  chair,  and  cried  out,  '*  Th^ae 
are  the  brave  soldiers  who  spared  the  blood  of  otur 
fellow-citizens  at  Versailles  ;  let  us  go  down  and  de- 
liver them :  to  the  Abbaye ! "  And  to  the  Abbaya 
they  went,  a  hundred  or  two,  who  became  four  thou- 
sand before  they  reached  the  prison.  With  axes,  ham- 
mers, mallets,  and  bars,  they  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
released  the  prisoners. *{*  As  they  were  going  out,  some, 
dragoons  and  hussars  came  up  at  a  quick  pace  with 
their  sabres  dravni.  The  people  seised  the  bridles : 
swords  were  sheathed;  the  horsemen  took  off  their 
helmets,  wine  was  brought,  and  they  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  Abbaye  were  set  loose. 
Everything  was  done,  says  a  royalist  journal,  with 
more  quiet  than  could  have  been  expected.  When  the 
crowd  and  the  prisoners  got  to  the  Palais  Royal,  they 
learned  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  charged  with  a 
grave  offence,  and  they  sent  him  back  to  his  prison* 
The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  lodged  for  the  night  in 
the  Spectacle  des  Varietas.  There  were  illuminations 
in  the  streets  about  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye ;  and 
during  the  whole  night  the  street  of  the  Abbaye  was 
thronged  with  citizens  and  soldiers,  felicitating  one  an- 
other, and  crying,  "  Vive  la  nation  1 "  On  the  next 
day  the  eleven  soldiers  were  lodged  and  entertained  at 
the  hdtel  de  Qen^ve. 

A  deputation  of  young  men  went  to  Versailles  tha 
next  morning  with  a  latter  to  Baillyt  to  solicit  the  in- 
tercession of  the  National  Assembly.  The  sitting  of 
the  1st  of  July  was  occupied  with  this  affair,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  sixteen  Deputies,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  at  their  head,  to  solicit  the  king's  gr{udous 
favour  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  viqlenee :  the 
citizens  were  also  recommended  by  the  Assembly  to 
maintain  order  at  Paris.  The  king  replied,  not  to  the 
Assembly,  but  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  liberated  as  soon  as  order  was  re- 
stored. The  soldiers  went  baok  to  their  prison  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  and  they  warv  set  at  liberty  on  the 
5th  of  July.  The  electors  of  Paris  met  on  the  4tb, 
to  deliberate  on  the  matter  of  the  soldiers,  and  named 
a  deputation  to  the  National  Assembly,  though,  in  fact, 
this  affair  was  settled.  The  deputation  was  received 
by  the  Assembly,  whom  they  thanked  for  their  inter- 
cession, and  assured  of  the  tranquillity  of  Paris. 

There  were  other  indications  of  mutiny  among  the 
troops.  A  company  of  the  king's  body  guard  at  Ver- 
sailles had  been  disbanded  for  complaining  of  the 
patrole  service  that  was  imposed  on  them.  Some  sol- 
diers had  declared  that  they  would  not  fire  on  thet^ 
fellow-citizens,  if  they  should  be  ordered.  In  a  riot  at 
Bethune,  caused  by  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  soldiers 
laid  down  their  arms  when  they  were  ordered  to  fire. 

of  Romilly,'  i.,  p.  71 ;  and Michelct's  'Hist,  de  Ic  Revolution 
FTan9aiae,'  i.,  82,  and  the  note. 

*  It  was  Lourtalot,  editor  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  lUvolu* 
tions  de  Paris.* 

t  Some  of  tbese  facts  are  doubtful.  Gompafa  Louis 
Blanc,  'Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Frsn9ai8e,*  ii.,  328. 
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Precautions  were  now  taken  to  separate  what  was 
called  the  sound  part  of  the  army  from  all  contact  with 
the  disaffected ;  and  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  sentinels 
were  stationed  to  keep  the  people  and  the  French 
guards  from  haying  any  intercourse.  The  royalist 
party,  who  could  not  comprehend  that  the  present 
state  of  afiairs  was  the  natural  consequence  of  opinion 
and  agitation,  endeavoured  to  find  a  solution  for  their 
difficulties  in  supposed  intrigues ;  and  most  of  them 
attributed  all  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  if  such  a  fee- 
ble and  inconstant  man  or  any  other  man  could  have 
stirred  up  a  whole  people.  That  he  was  not  displeased 
at  the  state  of  affairs,  that  he  had  some  vague  hopes  of 
obtaining  power  in  some  way,  is  likely  enough ;  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said."*"  The  Breton  club  was  in  full 
activity;  it  consisted  originally  of  the  curls  and 
Tiers  Etat  of  Bretagne,  and  afterwards  of  other  mem- 
bers. On  the  1st  of  July  it  was  already  very  numerous : 
Chapelier,  Lanjuinais,  Bamave,  the  Lameth,  Buzot, 
Gregoire,  Robespierre,  were  members;  the  Due  d'Ai- 
guillon  was  president.  It  was  busy  in  organizing  mea- 
sures against  the  court;  it  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence,  and  printed  a  vast  number  of  pam- 
phlets. It  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  put  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  on  the  throne;  but  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  has  '  ever  been  produced  in  support  of  this  ac- 
cusation.f  Neither  the  secret  agitation  of  a  small 
number  nor  the  distribution  of  a  little  money,  if  money 
was  used,  is  to  be  considered,  says  Thiers,  among  the' 
causes  of  the  revolution ;  it  is  not  by  such  means  as 
these  that  a  nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
men  is  stirred  up.  The  popular  party  charged  all  on 
the  royalists.  They  said  that  they  wished  to  provoke 
the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  be  justified  in 
employing  the  troops.  This  is  what  Marat  said  on  the 
1st  of  July,  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Warning  to  the 
People ;  or.  The  Mininsters  Unveiled.'  He  said,  if  the 
people  would  be  prudent  and  keep  quiet,  the  most 
salutary,  the  most  important  revolution  would  be  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed. 

The  Marquis  Delaunay,  governor  of  the  Bastille, 
alarmed  by  the  proceedings  at  the  Abbaye,  pushed  the 
months  of  his  loaded  cannons  through  the  embrasures 
on  the  towers  of  the  Bastille,  and  his  artillery  yawned 
on  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  garrison  was  rein- 
forced with  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  Salis-Samade  ; 
munitions  of  all  kinds  were  brought  in  ;  and  Delaunay 
made  frequent  visits  to  Versailles. 

Paris  was  inundated  with  violent  pamphlets ;  *  Let- 
ters to  the  Count  of  Artois,*  '  Confessions  of  Madame 
de  Polignac,'  and  the  like.  The  Palais  Royal  boiled 
and  fermented.  They  sat  there  in  pretended  judgment 
on  certain  obnoxious  persons^-the  Count  of  Artois, 
Madame  de  Polignac,  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  of 
Conti,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Berthier,  Foulon,  and 

*  Young's  'Travels/  &c.,  p.  117.  Micbelet,  who  quotes 
Young,  refers  his  remarks  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
ensuing  day,  after  the  23rd  instead  of  before,  which  makes 
some  difference. 

t  * Hibt.  Parlcin/  ii.,  p.  56. 


Others.  Placards  were  posted  up,  in  which  these 
strange  judgments  were  announced  again  and  again : — 
M.  emd  <  Madame  de  Polignac  were  banished  from 
France ;  the  Cond^  and  CoAtis  to  a  hundred  league^ 
from  Paris.  It  was  not  safe  for  any  person  to  show 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  if  he  bore  a  name  which 
had  been  marked  out  for  public  indignation. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  nearer  the  14th  of  July 
came,  the  more  horrible  was  the  fiunine  in  Paris.  A 
royalist  journal*  has  made  a  dreadful  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Bread  was  very  scarce  and 
bad.  People  sometimes  waited  a  whole  day  at  the 
bakers*  shops  before  they  could  get  any :  Uiey  seized 
it  from  one  another ;  they  fought  for  it.  Even  what 
they  got  was  unwholesome — black,  gritty,  bitter.  It 
caused  violent  pain  in  the  bowels.  "  Having  been 
obliged,"  says  the  writer,  '*  at  the  height  of  the  famine, 
to  go  to  Versailles  to  reside,  I  wished  to  see  the  bread 
which  was  eaten  at  court,  and  what  was  served  up  at 
the  tables  of  the  ministers  and  the  deputies.  I  did 
not  find  anywhere  the  rye-bread  of  which  Necker  bad 
spoken.  I  saw  nothing  but  excellent  bread,  of  the 
best  quality,  supplied  in  abundance,  and  carried  by  the 
bakers  themselves."  This  will  explain  why  the  people 
went  to  Versailles  on  the  6th  of  October  to  look  for 
bread.  They  did  not  yet  know  how  different  matters 
were  in  the  two  places ;  and  their  fwry  was  directed 
against  the  functionaries  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
vision Paris. 

Every  thing  was  ready  for  an  outbreak ;  but  the 
signal  came  from  Versailles.  On  the  6th  of  July  it 
was  known  that  the  Mar^chal  de  Broglie  was  named 
commander  of  the  troops  which  were  assembled  near 
Paris;  His  letter,  true  or  forged,  was  also  well  known. 
Many  of  the  nobles  ceased  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  generally  expected  that  some  violent 
measures  were  going  to  be  taken  by  the  court.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  Mirabeau  made  an  important  motion 
in  the  National  Assembly.  He  said,  there  were  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  and 
twenty  thousand  more  were  expected.  They  were 
followed  by  parks  of  artillery.  All  the  communica- 
tions were  secured ;  all  the  roads  were  stopped ;  roads, 
bridges,  promenades,  .were  changed  into  military  posts. 
He  proposed  that  a  very  humble  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  should  be  re- 
quested to  re-assure  his  faithM  subjects,  by  sending 
away  the  troops  and  the  artillery;  that  his  majesty 
should  order  a  civic  guard  (rfea  garden  bourgeoises)  to 
be  established  in  Paris  and  Versailles,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king.  The  motion  was  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  what  related  to  the  civic  guard ;  and 
Mirabeau  was  entrusted  with  drawing  up  an  address  to 
the  ^king,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  motion.  On 
the  following  day  Mirabeau  was  ready  with  his  address. 
It  was  read,  admired,  and  adopted;  and  a  deputation 
of  twenty-four  members  was  appointed  to  present  it  to 

*  *  L^Ami  du  Roi '  The  extract  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist. 
Parlem.,'  ii ,  40. 
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the  king."^  On  the  same  day  Mounler  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  the  plan  of  a  constitution.f  The  minister, 
Xecker,  in  conjunction  with  Mounier,  Lally^Tolendal^ 
and  Clermont-Tonnerre,  was  working  at  a  constitution, 
while  the  court  party  had  other  schemes.  On  the  11th 
the  king  gave  his  answer  to  the  address,  by  the  keeper 
of  the  seals.  He  told  the  Assembly  that  the  troops 
were  brought  together  to  maintain  order,  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  their  deliberations ;  but  if  the  presence 
of  the  troops  near  Paris,  which  was  necessary,  caused 
any  suspicion,  he  would,  at  the  request  of  the  States- 
General,  transfer  the  sittings  to  Noyon  or  Soissons, 
and  establish  himself  at  Compiegne,  to  allow  commu- 
nication between  himself  and  the  Assembly.  The 
Mtwet  was  not  well  received.  Mirabeau  said,  the 
Assembly  had  not  asked  for  the  place  of  meeting  to  be 
changed ;  and  they  would  not  go  either  to  Noyon  or 
Soissons,  to  be  placed  between  two  or  three  divisions 
of  troops,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
at  any  time.  He  maintained  that  they  should  insist 
on  the  troops  being  sent  away.  He  was  not  supported 
by  a  single  voice.  The  Bishop  of  Chartres  thought 
that  the  letter  of  the  king  ought  to  be  discussed ;  but 
the  matter  dropped.  It  was  clear  that  the  Assembly 
alone  could  not  contend  against  the  court. 

At  the  same  [sitting  Lafayette  read  a  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  began  with,  ''  Nature  has  made  men  free 
and  equal."  It  declared  that  the  ''  principle  of  all 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation :  nobody,  no  indi- 
vidual, can  claim  any  authority  which  does  not  emanate 
from  the  nation."  The  model  was  evidently  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  the  4th, 
1 774.  j:  The  Comte  de  Lally-Tolendal  approved  of  the 
terms  of  the  declaration,  with  some  few  exceptions ;  he 
made  some  sensible  remarks  on  it,  and  on  the  propriety 
of  other  measures  being  taken  at  the  present  crisis  than 
the  making  of  "  arbitrary  definitions."  The  Assembly 
was  of  the  same  mind,  and,  for  the  present,  there  was  no 
discussion  on  the  proposal  of  Lafayette. 

On  the  8th  of  July  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Paris, 
between  the  people  and  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry 
regiment,  Royal-Allemand,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Lambesc.  A  pamphlet,  intitled  '  Lettre  de  M.  a  son 
Ami,'  of  which  the  '  Reponse  de  M.  k  son  Ami' 
formed  a  part,  was  hawked  about  Paris,  and  thrust 

*  Bat  Dumont  wrote  the  address,  as  he  says  ('  Souvenirs 
tur  Minbcau/  p.  107)>  and  Mirabeau  had  all  Uie  credit  of  it. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  the  address 
were  Mirabeau's  own. 

t  Printed  at  full  length  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.  57>  and 
among  the  '  Pi^es  Justificatives '  in  the  '  Souvenirs  sur 
Mirabeau.'  See  'Jefferson's  Letter  to  T.  Paine,'  July  11, 
17^,  in  Tucker, '  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.,  p.  320. 

t  It  is  probable  that  Jefferson,  then  American  minister  at 
Psris,  BuppUed  Lafayette  with  the  declaration.  Mr.  Jefferson 
attached  much  importance  to  such  declarations.  Mr.  Madison, 
who  had  a  better  judgment,  did  not  value  them  mudi. 
Jefferson  had  already  volunteered  a  scheme  for  a  Charter  of 
l^hts,  which  he  had  suggested  to  M.  St.  £tienne,  (Rabaud 
St.  Edenne?)— '  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,'  chap.  12. 


under  the  doors*  Nobody  knew  where  it  came  from ; 
but  the  Breton  Club  was  suspected.  The  pamphlet 
affirmed  that  there  was  to  be  a  royal  sitting  on  the 
ISthy  in  which  the  king  would  declare  that  he  nerer 
intended  to  retract  his  declarations,  and  that  he  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  executed ;  a  person  had  said*— 
and  it  might  be  conjectured  who  it  was — "  I  hope  that 
we  shall  drive  away  this  knave  Necker  in  a  few  days, 
and  rid  ourselves  of  these  blackguards."  The  States- 
General  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  were  to  be  new 
elections ;  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  the  queen's  readert 
had  said  this,  when  he  was  warmed  with  wine.*  The 
citizens  of  Paris  should  arm  to  defend  themselves; 
the  critical  moment  is  come. — It  was  believed  that 
the  court  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  settle  every- 
thing by  force.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
this  pamphlet  was  published,  a  company  of  artillery  of 
the  regiment  of  Toul,  quartered  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  came  to  the  Palais-Royal  to  fraternize  with 
the  young  men  assembled  there,  and  the  French  Guards. 
The  citizens  made  a  supper  in  the  Champs-Elys^es, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  cannoniers,  grenadiers, 
dragoons,  French  Guards,  and  some  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  of  Royal  Cravate.  It  was  evident,  says  L'Ami 
du  Roi,  that  the  Parisians  would  soon  corrupt  all  the 
army« 

Necker  had  felt  for  some  time  that  he  was  without 
power,  and  he  had  told  the  king  several  times  that  he 
was  willing  to  retire.  On  the  11th  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  king,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
no  longer  minister,  and  was  desired  to  leave  France  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  letting  anybody  know.f  So 
far  the  pamphlet  was  true.  Necker  took  the  road 
towards  the  nearest  frontier,  that  of  Flanders.  There 
was  nearly  a  general  change  of  ministry  :  La  Luzerne, 
Puysegur,  Montmorin,  and  St.  Priest,  were  also  dis- 
missed, fireteuil  was  named  president  of  finance, 
Golaizi^re,  comtroller-general,  the  Mar6chal  de  Broglie, 
minister  of  war ;  M.  de  la  Porte  was  named  intendant 
of  war ;  Foulon  of  marine.  The  list  comprised  all  the 
names  that  were  most  odious  to  the  people.  **  Broglie," 
says  Besenval  in  his  *  M^moires,' — and  his  testimony 
cannot  be  rejected, — **  when  I  visited  him  at  Versailles, 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
he  was  making  all  his  arrangements  as  if  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  He  had  made  a  camp  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles :  he  had  put  a  regiment  in  the  orangery.' 
Besenval  advised  him  not  to  push  matters  to  extremi- 
ties, but  his  advice  was  ill  received.  The  Comte 
d'Artois  still  thought  himself  the  head  of  a  party :  he 
dined  daily  with  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  where  he 
received  the  visits  of  the  nobility.  Every  thing  con- 
firmed the  pamphlet  of  the  10th  of  July. 

*  This  may  be  true  or  false.  If  the  Abb^  de  Vermond 
knew  anything,  he  was  a  very  likely  man  to  blab;  Madame 
Campan's  account  of  this  worthless  intriguer  is  very  amusing : 
it  was  one  of  the  queen's  misfortunes  that  this  man  had  been 
so  long  about  her. — ('  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  Priv^  de  Marie 
Antoinette,'  vol.  i.,  chap.  2,  and  elsewhere.) 

t  Madame  de  Stael, '  Considerations,'  etc.,  chap.  21. 


There  were  distuAaiioes  at  Barie  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th,  though  the  newt  of  Meeker's  dismiseel  was 
not  3iet  iBceiTed.  In  the  evening  the  hacriers  of  the 
Ghanasee  d'Antm  were  seised  hjF  the  people  and  hunit» 
with  the  apactaente  of  the  okdM  end  idl  the  hooks. 
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The  £renoh  guards,  who  were  seat  to  .repel  the  mob, 
stood  and  looked  on  quietly.  The  soldien,  as  usual, 
wese  dancing  an4  drinking  at  the  Palais-Royal,  and 
crying,  M  Vive  le  Tiers !  •' . 


CHAPTBB  V, 

THE  INSUH.RECTION. 


Thb  13th  of  July  was  a  Sunday «  In  the  moruiug 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  was  observed  among 
the  troops  at  Paris:  cavalry,  in£»ntry,  and  artillery 
were  entering  the  city.  Enonnous  placards,  posted  at 
the  comess  of  the  streets,  invited  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  stay  at  home,  and  \o.  avoid  all 
meetings  s  they  were  not  to  be  alarmed  at  tb^  pieii^no^ 
qf  the  troops,  which  were  only  collected  as  a -measure 
€tf  precaution  against  the  brigands. 

Before  midday  the  Palais-Royal  was  oiowd^d  with 
people,  wondering  what  all  this  military  movemant 
could  mean,  and  this  strange  placard.  The  Arst  per^ou 
who  announced  the  dismissal  of  Necker  was  treated  aa 
an  aristocrat,  and  would  have  been  thrown  into  oua  of 
the  basins  of  water,  if  a  Deputy  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  who 
bappaned  to  be  there,  bad  uot  confimad  tha  uawa. 
It  spread  like  lightning  through  the  Qarden,  and  juat  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  cannon  of  the  Palais-Royal  finid* 
'<  It  is  impossible,"  says  L'Ami  du  Roi,  **  to  d^sprib^  the 
gloomy  fselingof  alarm  which  this  sound  strnck  into  allt" 
A  young  man,  named  Camilla  Qesmoulina,  eama  out 
of  the  caf(6  Foy,  sprung  on  a  tabla>  with  a  drawn  awov4 
and  pistols,  and  called,  *-  Tq  arm^  I "  H^  plucked  a 
leaf  from  a  tzee,  and  stuck  it  in  bia  bat  ai  a  oockade ) 
ajid  thousands  of  men  followed  bis  example.  It  was 
ifamediatdy  determined  that  the  theatres  ^bpuld  be 
closed,  that  there  should  hc)  no  danciug,  no  amuse- 
ment:—it  waa  to  be  a  day  of  mourning ;  and  the  or4er 
waa  carried  by  diffe^nt  bodiea  of  men  tp  all  parts  of 
Paris.  A  crowd  ran  to  the  rooms  of  Curtius,  who  ha4 
a  eoUeotion  of  wax  figures.  They  took  the  busts  of 
pecker  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  veiled  them  with 
crape,  and  carried  them  thrqugb  the  atreeta,  foUqwed 
by  a  great  numbar  of  men,  armed  with  atickai  swords, 
pistols,  and  axes.  The  procession  went  along  the  irue 
de  Richelieu,  the  Boulevard,  the  streets  St.  Martini  St* 
Denia,  and  St  Uonqra,  tiU  they  oama  tq  tha  PlaoQ 
Vend^me,  five  or  w  tboui^nd  in  nqn^bw,— and  ragged, 
aa  the  royallsta  aay*  A  detacbmapt  qf  dragoons*  wbiah 
waa  on  the  ipot,  charged  tbfi  crqwd,  and  diapaiaed 
it*  Necker's  hnst  was  broken :  a  l?rap«fc  gnar<li  w- 
armed,  who  ha4  accompf^ed  the  procession,  was  ]u^ed; 
and  a  few  persons  were  wounde^** 

Tt^ere  were  skirfpiabeii  betweei^  i\^e  people  and  the 
troops  in  other  parts  of  Pariq.  Stones  w^re  thrown  at 
the  soldiers,  and  a  few  persons  were  killed  by  their 

*  Some  of  these  Acts  are  told  differently  by  some  autho- 
rities. 


fire*  At  the  barriers  there  was  the  same  disturb^ce 
as  the  evening  before ;  and  at  one  of  these  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Royal- AUemand  fired  on  the  people.  But 
the  fire  of  the  soldiers  was  not  very  destructive,  nor 
did  they  prevent  the  demolition  of  the  barriers,  which 
went  on  burning  all  night. 

Resenval,  who  commanded  the  trqops  in  Paris,  had 
given  no  orders  during  the  day,  from  which  it  may  be 
oonoluded  that  he  wai  himaelf  without  orders  from 
Brogli^.  De  kept  the  French  guards  to  their  barracks, 
bqeauaa  he  equld  not  truat  them*  Towards  the  evening 
ha  cqneentrated  the  trqqpa  on  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
(now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,)  a  Swiss  regiment  and 
two  German  ragiments,  with  ibur  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  was  done  juit  at  the  ime  when  a  large  body  of 
pw^ple  waa  returning  ftom  the  Champs  Rlyaees  and 
entering  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  :  they  w^re  quiet 
people,  who  had  been  walking  about  for  their  amuae- 
ment*  Some  of  them  may  have  insulted  the  foreign 
troops ;  stones  were  perhaps  thrown  at  the  soldiers ; 
but  the  as^artiqn  of  Beaenval,  that  pistols  w^re  fired  at 
them,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  However,  to  use  his 
qwn  wordai  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  repulse  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  gave  the  Prince  of  Lambesc  orders  to 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons.  Lambesc  entered 
the  gardens  at  a  walk,  but  waa  soon  stopped  in  front 
by  a  barricade  of  chairs,  while  a  shower  of  bottles  and 
stones  rained  upon  his  rear.  Soma  shots  were  fired  by 
the  troops  in  the  air,  as  the  royalist  account  says, 
which  is  probable,  or  more  mischief  would  have  been 
done.  Seeing  that  the  people  were  going  to  shut  him 
in  the  gardens,  l4ambesc  wheeled  about  and  retired. 
There  was  nobody  killed ;  one  man  received  a  blow 
from  a  sabre.  The  attack  waa  evidently  not  murder- 
014$,  but  \i  was  unwise,  and  perhaps  unprovoked. 

The  peqple,  who  rushed  in  nlarm  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  eried,  '^  To  arms  1  -'  The  bells  were  rung ; 
at  the  signal,  men  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth — that 
formidable  array  of  pikes  and  clubs  before  which  terror 
walked ;  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  were  ransacked, 
and  the  doors  qf  the  Hdtel  4e  Ville  were  forced.  Some 
qf  the  French  guar^s^  who  broke  from  the  barracks,  ran 
tq  tha  Pal^  Royal  with  their  arms,  and,  forming  in  a 
body,  marched  npon  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Alle« 
maud,  which  waa  stationed  before  the  H^tel  Montmo- 
rency. The  Royal  Allemand,  who  had  no  orders, 
retired  after  receiving  from  the  Renoh  guards  a  volley 
which  killed  three  of  their  comrades.  The  guards,  with 
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tiieir  mimbeft  incnasad  by  a  mass  of  armed  people, 
marcfaed  to  the  Place  Louia  XV.,  where  they  expected 
to  find  the  Swiss  and  Grermaa  regiments ;  but  they  had 
quitted  the  place.* 

The  nig^t  was  still  more  distnrbed  than  the  day : 
patroles  of  citixens  tiavexsed  the  streets,  which  were 
lighted.  The  burning  of  the  baniere  still  continued. 
Paris  seemed  abandoned  to  itself  by  the  regular  autho- 
rities ;  and  a  new  power  sprang  up. 

About  six  in  the  evening  a  fiiw  of  the  electors  of 
Paris  assembled  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  which  was 
already  occupied  by  the  people :  the  great  hall  was 
fiDed.  The  electors  wen  compelled,  by  the  cries  and 
menaces  of  die  crowd,  to  open  the  magazine  of  arms 
which  was  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  or  perhaps  the  people 
broke  in  and  helped  themselves.  A  man  in  his  shirt, 
vithout  shoes  or  ato<^ings,  took  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  with  his  musket 
ibouldered.  About  eleven  a  large  number  of  electon 
were  assembled,  and  they  resolved  that  the  districts 
should  be  immediately  called  together,  and  electors 
should  be  sent  to  the  different  posts,  where  there  were 
anned  dtiaena,  to  entreat  them,  in  the  name  of  their 
eoontry,  not  to  assemble  together,  and  to  avoid  vio- 
lence. A  permanent  eommittee  waa  appointed,  which 
was  to  be  in  constant  activity,  day  and  night. 

The  news  of  the  disturbance  at  Paris  soon  reached 
Versailles.  Couriers  were  sent  in  rapid  succession 
from  the  different  ofBcera  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital ; 
and,  as  everything  was  exaggerated  by  rumour,  it  was 
feared  that  all  Paris  would  advance  upon  Versailles. 
Orders  were  aeoordingly  given  to  interrupt  all  the  com- 
munications :  the  approaches  to  the  palace  were  lined 
with  troops ;  the  bridges  of  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud  were 
occupied  by  artOlery,  and  all  passengers  were  stopped. 
Before  the  end  of  the  day  all  communication  between 
Paris  and  Versailles  was  cut  off. 

On  Monday  the   National   Assembly  learned  the 
change  of  ministen,  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  the  con- 
fusion and  alarm  of  Paris.     Ouillotin,  one  of  the  Paris 
deputies,  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  electon  of  Paris  to  communicate  to  them  a  reso- 
lution, which  they  had  made  late  on  Sunday  evening. 
It  was,  in  substance,  to  entreat  the  Assembly  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  formation  of  a  civic  guard,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity.     While  the 
Assembly  was  discussing  this  communication,  fresh 
news  from  Paris  added  to  their  alarm :  they  were  told 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  men  under  arms,  that 
they  were  going  to  attack  the  troops  in  the  Champs 
Blysto,  and  then  tomareh  to  St  Denis,  to  join  the  regi- 
ments there,  and  move  upon  VersaOles.   The  Assembly 
appointed  two  deputations — one  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  Paris.    The  deputation  to  the  king  was  instructed 
to  request  that  the  troops  might  be  recalled  from  Paris, 
and  the  ministen  reinstated  :  the  deputation  to  Paris 
was  toinfmrm  the  Parisians  of  the  king's  answer,  if  it 
should  be  such  as  they  wished  and  expected.     The  de- 
putation to  the  king  soon  returned  with  their  answer. 
*  TluB  sfftar  is  told  in  a  diAnreat  way  by  some  writers. 


The  President  reported  that  he  had  represented  to  the 
king  the  atarming  state  of  a&in,  the  necessity  of 
promptly  re-establishing  tranquillity  at  Paris,  by  r^ 
moving  the  troops,  and  establishing  a  civic  guard ;  that 
the  Assembly  acknowledged  the  king's  right  to  choose 
his  ministen,  but  they  could  not  conceal  from  him  that 
the  late  change  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  present 
disturbances.  The  king's  answer  was  in  these  terms : 
**  I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  my  intentions  aa 
to  the  measures  which  the  disturbances  of  Paris  have 
compelled  me  to  take :  it  belongs  to  me  only  to  judge 
of  their  necessity,  and  I  cannot  in  this  matter  make 
any  change.  Some  cities  protect  themselves,  but  the 
extent  of  this  capital  does  not  allow  a  surveillanoe  of 
this  kind.  I  do  not  doubt  the  purity  of  the  motives 
which  induce  you  to  offer  your  services  in  these  afflict- 
ing circumstances,  but  your  presence  at  Paris  would  do 
no  good ;  it  is  necessary  here  to  accelerate  your  im- 
portant laboura,  which  I  must  urge  you  to  continue." 
This  cold  and  formal  answer  was  not  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Assembly.  The 
blame  of  the  answer  belongs  to  the  king's  advisen. 
If  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  good  intentions,  he 
might  have  answered  differently. 

The  Assembly  immediately  resolved  unanimously 
that  Necker  and  the  ministers,  who  were  dismissed, 
carried  with  them  the  esteem  and  regret  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  that,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  mi^t 
follow  the  king's  answer,  they  would  never  cease  to 
insist  on  the  removal  of  the  troops  that  had  been  lately 
assembled  near  Paris  and  VersaiUes,  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civic  guard ;  that  the  ministen  and  func- 
tionaries, civil  and  military,  were  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  might  be  done  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
nation  and  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly ;  that  the  pre- 
sent ministen  and  the  advisen  of  his  majesty,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  or  condition^  or  whatever  might 
be  their  functions,  were  penonally  responsible  for 
the  present  disorden,  and  all  that  might  follow ;  that 
the  public  debt  having  been  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  the  French  nation, 
which  did  not  refuse  to  pay  the  intereat,  no  power  could 
pronounce  the  infkmous  word,  bankruptcy ;  that  the 
Assembly  maintained  its  previous  resolutions,  and 
specially  those  of  the  17th,  the  SOth,  and  the  SSrd  of 
June  last ;  that  this  resolution  should  be  communicated 
to  the  king,  and  printed.  It  waa  further  resolved,  that 
the  sittings  should  be  continued,  in  order  that  the 
Assembly  might  take  such  further  resolutions  as  the 
cireumstances  should  ^require.  To  relieve  the  aged 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  was  the  president,  a  vice- 
president  was  appointed,  and  the  majority  of  votes  was 
for  Lafayette.  The  deliberations  ceased  at  half-past 
eleven,  but  the  sittings  were  continued. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13  th,  the  electon  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  made  a  formal  announcement  of.  the 
resolutions  that  they  had  come  to  the  night  before 
about  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  resolved,  that  all  the 
citiaens  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  should  return 
to  their  respective  districts;   that  the  lieutenant  de 
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police  should  be  invited  to  come  forthwith  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  to  give  such  information  as  should  be  required 
of  him ;  that  a  permanent  committee  should  be  imme- 
diately appointed,  consisting  of  persons  to  be  named  by 
the  Assembly,  whose  numbers  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  electors,  as  it  should  be  found  advisable. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  resolution  was, 
that  every  district  should  form  a  body  of  two  hundred 
citizens,  which  number  should  be  from  time  to  time 
increased,  who  should  be  known  persons,  and  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  that  they  should  altogether  compose  a 
body  of  Parisian  militia,  to  watch  over  the  public 
safety,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee :  the  members  of  this  permanent  committee  were 
to  be  divided  into  sub*committees  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  to  look  after  the  provisioning  of  Paris,  and  the 
organization  and  wants  of  the  Parisian  militia;  all 
private  persons  who  had  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  swords, 
or  other  arms,  were  required  to  take  them  to  the  several 
districts  to  which  they  belonged,  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  the  said  districts ;  and  those  arms 
were  to  be  distributed,  according  to  such  regulations  as 
should  be  made,  among  the  citizens  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  Parisian  militia ;  that,  as  assemblages  of  people 
would  only  increase  the  confusion,  and  impede  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  all  citizens 
were  warned  to  abstain  from  meeting  in  any  place 
whatever.  This  resolution  was  to  be  printed,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  committee  by  the  assembly,  until 
it  should  be  joined  by  the  members  who  should  be 
chosen  by  the  assembly  of  electors,  which  was  con- 
vened for  the  afternoon.  There  were  immediately 
named,  as  members  of  the  permanent  committee,  among 
others,  Flesselles,  prev6t  des  marchands,  the  ordinary 
administrator  of  the  city,  M.  de  Corny,  procureur  du 
roi,  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle,  a  military  man  of  some 
experience,  and  the  Abbe  Fauchet.  Gr^le  was  the 
only  person  named  who  was  not  an  elector,  or  an 
echevin ;  and  he  owed  his  election  to  himself,  for  he 
was  named  a  member  of  the  committee  to  stop  his 
clamour.  A  resolution,  signed  by  Flesselles,  appeared 
in  the  afternoon,  which  announced  that  the  basis  of  the 
militia  should,  instead  of  twelve  thousand  men,  be 
forty-eight  thousand  men,  until  further  orders ;  it  pro- 
vided for  the  complete  organization  of  this  militia ;  and 
for  a  distinctive  mark,  the  colours  of  the  city  of  Paris 
were  chosen ;  every  militia^man  was  to  wear  a  blue  and 
red  cockade,  and  every  man  who  wore  the  cockade 
without  being  registered  in  one  of  the  districts,  should 
be  brought  before  the  permanent  committee,  to  be  dealt 
with :  the  quarter-general  of  the  Parisian  militia  was 
estoblished  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

Thus  a  new  municipality  was  formed,  and  invested 
itself  with  power ;  and  a  militia  was  created,  which  was 
theiorigin  of  the  National  Guard.  The  measures  taken 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  were  designed  to  put  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeois,  and  to  disarm  the  people. 
It  was  accomplished  by  a  small  number  of  men  of 
obscure  names.     Various  bodies  came  to  offer  to  them 
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their  support  from  all  the  districts ;  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Cbatelet,  the  students  in  surgery,  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  power. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  measures  were  taken  for 
keeping  up  a  regular  communication  with  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  inform 
them  of  the  situation  of  the  capital; 

The  state  of  affiiirs  at  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  will  explain  the  activity  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee. Early  in  the  day  masses  of  men  were  in 
motion,  whom  hunger  had  driven  from  the  suburbs  and 
the  country  to  add  to  the  famine  of  Paris.  There  was 
a  report  that  there  was  wheat  at  the  convent  of  the 
Lazaristes ;  and  the  report  happened  to  be  true.  The 
people  forced  the  doors,  deared  the  granaries  of  the 
com,  with  which  these  hungry  men  loaded  fifty-two 
carts,  and  sent  it  to  the  Halle,  or  maricet.  The  sight  of 
so  much  grain  collected  together  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assailants ;  it  was  called  by  the  odious  name 
of  engrossing,  though  the  Lazaristes  gave  largely  in 
alms.  To  punish  the  Lazaristes,  they  broke  their 
furniture,  and  staved  in  their  wine-casks  ;  they  refused 
money  that  was  offered  by  the  brethren  to  induce  them 
to  desist.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  prisoners 
escaped  who  were  confined  in  the  house  of  the  Lazaristes. 
Eating  and  drinking  was  allowed  by  the  people,  but  not 
stealing.  A  thief,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  and  hanged. 
Some  forty  miserable  wretches  stayed  in  the  cellars  and 
got  intoxicated.  They  were  picked  up  the  next  day  by 
the  militia;  but  what  became  of  them  is  doubtful. 
'  L*Ami  du  Roi  *  says,  that  they  were  taken  to  the 
prison  of  the  Ch&telet,  and,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
them  there,  the  people  hanged  them. 

Another  band  attacked  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where 
the  debtors  were  confined,  some  of  whom  had  been 
there  for  many  years.  The  doors  were  broken  open, 
and  the  prisoners  released.  The  procureur-general, 
being  informed  of  this,  only  replied,  '*  If  any  prisoner 
still  remains,  he  had  better  get  out  before  the  doors 
are  shut."  The  prisoners  in  the  Chfttelet,  who  were 
criminals,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  amidst  this  general 
confusion ;  and  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  when  the  keeper  called  to  his  aid  a  body  of  people 
who  were  passing  along  the  street :  a  band  of  brigands, 
'  L'Ami  du  Peuple'  says ;  but  that  is  false,  for  they 
entered  the  prison,  fired  on  the  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  order.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  armed  men 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  were  not  brigands,  is  proved 
by  their  conduct.   Their  purpose  was  not  plunder. 

The  arms  at  the  garde-meuble  of  the  crown  were 
seized ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  afterwards  restored. 
Some  old  armour  was  found  there,  and  helmets,  shields, 
and  bucklers,  were  donned  by  men  in  rags.  The 
smiths  had  been  busy  since  day-break,  making  pikes ; 
fifty  thousand  had  been  made  in  thirty-six  hours; 
but  it  was  fire-arms  that  were  wanted,  and  the  people 
who  wanted  them  applied  to  Flesselles,  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Merely  to  rid  himself  of  these  troublesome 
visitors,  as  it  seems,  and  without  refiecting  on  the  con- 
sequences of  amusing  them  with  false  hopes,  Flesselles 
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tent  them  anywhere,  to  the  first  place  that  came  into 
hifl  head.  A  deputation  came  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
from  the  district  of  the  Mathnrinsy  where  the  people 
ksd  assemhledy  appointed  a  president  and  other  officers, 
and  began  to  make  a  list  of  the  citisens  who  were 
able  to  bear  anns.  They  sent  deputies  to  the  H6tel  de 
Yflle  with  a  liat  of  the  names  of  two  hundred  citizens, 
which  was  presented  to  the  sub-committee,  of  which 
Flesselles  was  the  chairman.  He  gave  them  promises 
instead  of  the  arms,  exhorted  them  to  be  patient,  and 
promised  arms  again.  The  deputation  requested  him 
to  give  his  approbation  of  the  list  that  was  presented  to 
him,  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature,  with  these 
words,  "  I  will  send  further  instructions  presently." 
The  soldien-citizens  of  the  Mathurins  thought  he 
was  playing  with  them,  and  they  sent  again ;  and  the 
deputation  returned  with  another  request,  signed  by 
Flesselles,  to  the  Chartreuse  monks,  to  give  to  the  citizens 
of  the  district  of  the  Mathurins  fifty  muskete.  The 
prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  reply  to  the  demand,  stated 
in  writing  that  they  had  neither  fire-arms  nor  any 
other  arms,  and  had  never  had  any.  Foiled  a  second 
time,  the  district  of  the  Mathurins  employed  themselves 
in  establishing  patroles  for  the  night,  and  kept  order. 

In  the  afternoon  the  French  guards,  with  some  of 
their  officers,  joined  the  people.  They  had  been  or- 
dered to  quit  Paris,  and  march  to  St.  Denis;  but 
instead  of  obeying  the  order,  they  offisred  their  services 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Many  soldiers  also  escaped 
^m  the  camp  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or  deserted  from 
St.  Denis,  and  came  to  join  the  people  of  Paris  with 
arais  and  baggage.  Just  as  the  French  guards  were 
crossing  the  Boulevards,  a  boat  was  discovered  going 
down  the  Seine,  filled  with  powder.  This  was  a  fresh 
cause  of  suspicion  against  Flesselles,  for  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  ammunition, 
and  must  have  concealed  his  knowledge  of  it.  The 
powder  was  seized,  and  put  in  a  lower  room  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Abb6  Lefebvre  d'Ormesson,  a 
man  of  heroic  courage,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  it ;  and  he  was  all  night  engaged  in 
this  dangerous  afiair,  amidst  a  crowd  of  furious  men, 
who  were  ^sputing  with  one  another  about  the 
powder. 

The  confusion  which  reigned  in  Paris  appears  in  all 
the  accounts  of  the  events  wliich  immediately  preceded 
the  14th  of  July.  The  same  story  appears  with  varia- 
tions, and  the  order  of  events  is  uncertain.*  It  was 
lome  time  on  the  13th,  either  before  or  after  Flesselles 
Ittd  lent  the  soldiers  of  the  Mathurins  to  the  convent 
of  the  Chartreuse,  that  another  event  happened  which 
contributed  still  more  to  irritate  the  people  against  the 
prcvot  des  maichands.  Flesselles  had  promised  arms- 
twelve  thousand  stand,  or  more ;  but  where  they  were 
to  come  from  nobody  knew,  and  apparently  he  neither 
hnew  nor  cared.  There  was  some  talk  of  his  nego- 
tiation with  some  maker  of  arms  somewhere ;  perhaps 

*  Seversl  &cts  are  stated  in  Louis  Blanc's  '  Htstoirede  h 
^^^  1^9.,'  iL,  chap.  10,  difl^Brently  from  the  usual  ao- 
\  oCllisBit  perhapSj  nearer  to  uie  truth* 


they  were  to  come  firom  Charleville.  In  the  evening 
some  waggons  crossed  the  Place  de  Grdve,  with  the  word 
'*  Artillery  "  on  them.  The  pre  v6t  stored  away  the  cases : 
the  electors  opened  them,  and  they  found  in  them  nothing 
but  rags  and  old  linen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fles* 
selles  all  along  was  only  amusing  the  people  and  tempo- 
rizing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in  oommunica* 
tion  with  the  court,  or  with  some  of  the  authorities, 
Besenvol,  or  others.  His  character  was  well  known ; 
he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  had  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  people,  and  he  thought  that  if  time  coidd 
be  gained,  all  would  go  on  well.  Being  weary  with 
his  day's  work,  he  had  a  bed  made  for  him  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  slept  his  last  sleep.* 

It  was  a  terrible  night  at  Paris,  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  14th  of  July.  Something  was  going  to 
happen,  but  nobody  knew  what  it  would  be.  All  the 
houses  were  lighted ;  bands  of  armed  men  were  moving 
along  the  streets ;  most  of  the  people  kept  awake ;  but 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  march  of  the  patroles  of 
citizens,  and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 

The  Palais  Royal  did  not  sleep :  the  gardens  and 
the  cafi§8  were  filled.  There  was  hawked  about  there 
a  list  of  proscribed  persons, — the  Comte  d'Artois, 
Broglie,  Besenval,  Breteuil,  Foulon,  the  Prince  of 
Lambesc,  and  others;  and  a  reward  was  ofiTered  to 
those  who  would  bring  their  heads  to  a  certain  caf§  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  A  copy  was  also  sent  to  each  of  the 
persons  who  were  threatened.f  It  is  remarked  that 
all  the  persons  who  were  named  in  this  list,  fied  after 
the  14th  of  July.  The  way  of  getting  arms  was  also 
discussed  at  the  Palais  Royal;  and  the  Hdtel  des 
Invalides  and  the  Bastille  were  named. 

It  was  apparently  at  the  Palais  Royal  that  all  the 
rumours  about  the  conspiracy  of  the  court  were  exag- 
gerated and  formed  into  a  regular  story,  which  ap- 
peared next  morning  in  various  pamphlets.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th,  it  was  said,  several  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  were  to  be  arrested,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  electors  of  Paris ;  there  was  then  to  be 
a  vigorous  military  demonstration  in  Paris ;  the  bar- 
riers were  to  be  blockaded,  and  the  city  to  be  brought 
under  the  batteries  constructed  on  Montmartre,  and  at 
Passy.  The  affair  was  to  be  completed  by  the  king 
going  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  dissolving  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  design  of  the 
court,  for  the  court  was  divided.  If  there  was  any  plan, 
it  was  probably  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  not 
to  attack  Paris.  The  princes,  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac,  and  the  queen,  it  is  said,  walked  about 
in  the  orangery,  fiattering  the  officers,  and  dis- 
tributing refreshments  among  them ;%  a  fact  which,  if 
true,  proves  nothing.  If  the  court  did  intend  to  do 
anjrthing, .  it  was  not  done.  Action  was  left  to  the 
people  of  Paris. 

•  Louis  Bhmc,  ^BkL  de  k  R^v.  Fran9aise,'  ii.,  3^. 

t  Copied  from  '  L'Ami  du  Roit'  in  the  '  Hist  Parlem./ 
ii.,  100. 

t*Hist.  ParleuL,'  ii.  101.  Thiers  'Hist,  de  la  R«v. 
Fran^aise*'  U  chs|>.  2, 
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THE  BASTILLE. 


Ok  the  14th  of  July,  at  day-break,  a  young  man 
presented  himself  to  Besenval,  and  told  him  that  the 
barriers  would  be  burnt  that  day,  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  prevent  it,  for  it  would  only  cause  him  to 
lose  his  men.     Besenval  did  not  know  who  he  was. 

From  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  the^e  was  a  cry, 
"  To  the  Bastille !  "  Every  man  had  his  blue  and  red 
cockade.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from 
St.  Denis  were  mingled  with  the  people.  The  Abbe 
Lefebvre  had  been  busy  all  the  morning,  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  distributing  powder ;  but  the  supply  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  There  were  reports,  false 
reports,  of  the  movements  of  the  troops  within  Paris : 
Royal -AUemand  was  in  battle  order  at  the  barrier  of 
the  Trone ;  Royal  Cravate  was  massacring  the  faubourg 
of  St.  Antoine.  Those  who  carried  about  the  news 
were  well  dressed  persons.  The  committee  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  sent  orders  to  the  districts  to  sound  the 
alarm ;  the  streets  were  unpaved,  barricades  con- 
structed, and  ditches  dug. 

There  were  in  France  at  least  twenty  prisons  called 
Bastilles,  six  of  which,  in  1775,  contained  three 
hundred  persons.  At  Paris  there  were  many  prisons 
in  which  people  might  be  shut  up  without  any  formal 
sentence ;  they  were  in  fact  Bastilles.  But  the  great 
Bastille  ^  was  the  huge  gloomy  building  at  the  end  of 
the  street  St.  Antoine,  and  of  the  Boulevards. 

The  Bastille  was  commenced  in  1369,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Hugues 
Aubriot,  prevoC  des  marchands,  who  was  himself  con- 
fined in  his  own  prison.  The  building  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1383,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.  It  was 
originally  designed  for  a  fortress.  The  Bastille  was  a 
ponderous,  dismal-looking  construction,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch.  The  Cour  de  Gouvernment,  so  called 
because  it  contained  the  govemor*s  residence,  was  out- 
side the  fortress,  and  outside  the  chief  ditch ;  but  even 
this  place  could  not  be  reached  without  passing  through 
two  lines  of  sentinels,  traversing  two  guard-houses  and  a 
drawbridge.  A  long  avenue  led  from  this  court  to 
the  ditch  of  the  Bastille,  where  there  was  a  second 
draw-bridge,  then  a  third  guard-house,  and  then  a 
strong  barrier  of  open  work  made  of  timbers  cased  with 
iton.  The  interior  court  was  now  reached,  bound  in  by 
lofty  walls  and  nine  towers,  where  all  was  bareness  and 
silence,  only  interrupted  by  a  clock,  the  face  of  Which 
was  appropriately  ornamented  with  two  figures  in  chains; 
This  was  the  only  place  into  which  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  go,  and  only  one  at  a  time  \  they  could  see 
nothing  except  the  clouds  and  the  sky.     Thete  were  two 

*  There  are  many  accounts  of  the  Bastille  and  its  capture^ 
full  of  boutndictio&s.  The  account  of  Louis  Bfamc,  '  Hist, 
de  la  lUv.  Fnui9ai8e,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  11,  perhaps,  contains  the 
D^lt  siiinxiiBry  of  the  tttHtB  of  the  14th  of  itily,  and  it  has 
been  chiefly  followed  here. 


divisions  of  this  interior  court,  a  larger,  and  a  smaller 
court  which  was  called  the  Well. 

The  towers  contained  octagonal  rooms,  one  above 
the  other,  each  with  one  window  pierced  in  the  thick 
wall,  without  glazing,  and  fortified  with  bars  of  iron. 
The  window  was  wide  within,  but  narrowed  at  the 
outside  to  a  mere  loophole,  through  which  a  scanty 
light  fell.  There  were  no  chimneys  in  these  dreary 
rooms.  An  iron  frame-work,  raised  a  flew  inches  above 
the  floor,  supported  the  prisoner's  mattress*  But  still 
more  horrible  than  these  were  the  dungeons  below,  the 
abode  of  cold  and  damp,  of  lizards,  toads,  and  monstrous 
rats.  Some  of  these  chambers  were  near  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  court ;  the  furniture  was  a  bare  stone 
with  some  straw  on  it.  There  were  more  commodious 
apartments  constructed  on  the  walls  which  connected 
the  towers  $  th^y  had  chimneys  and  fire-places,  and  were 
inhabited  by  those  prisoners  who  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence  than  the  rest. 

From  this  prison  of  horrors  only  two  men  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape ;  Latude  and  his  com* 
panion,  D'Alegre,  (February,  1756,)  whose  adventure 
became  notorious  all  through  Europe.  He  who  once 
entered  this  living  tomb  resigned  himself  to  despair. 
Like  the  gate  of  Dante's  Inferno,  the  closing  of  the 
portals  of  the  Bastille  told  the  prisoner  to  throw  away 
hope.  A  man  might  be  taken  there  under  a  lettre-de- 
cachet,  ignorant  of  the  charge  against  him,  unknown  to 
his  friends,  and  might  die  forgotten  by  the  very  persons 
whose  vengeance  had  immured  him.  Every  instrument 
that  could  be  used  for  self-destruction  was  taken  from 
him  ;  and  the  keeper  cut  his  food  for  him.  The 
food  iUelf  was  bad  and  scanty.  No  term  was  fixed 
for  the  imprisonment;  and  there  is  a  record  of  one 
man  who  was  removed  from  the  Bastille  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Some  went  mad  before  they  were  released  t 
some  died  in  prison,  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Paul ;  but  the  registry  only  preserved  their  initials, 
or  else  false  names* 

The  Bastille  had  been  illustrated  by  great  namefr. 
The  man  with  the  iron  mask  had  been  confined  there ; 
Bassompierre,  whom  Richelieu  feared ;  and  in  the  second 
court,  the  well,  the  Marechal  Biron  had  his  head  cut 
dflp.  Men  of  letters,  too,  had  been  confined  there ; 
Voltaire,  Friret.  It  was  not  the  prison  of  the 
plebeian  and  the  ignoble ;  it  was  the  dungeon  of  the 
noble,  and  the  more  than  noble.  The  affair  of  Latude 
had  given  the  BasttUe  a  celebrity  over  all  oAcr  places 
of  torture,  and  the  Memoires  of  Linguet*  had  made  its 
secrets  public. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  fodignation  of 
the  people  should  have  been  directed  against  a  prison 
which  was  not  for  their  order ;  at  a  timoi  too,  when 
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bread  was  scarce^  and  one  would  have  expected  rather 
an  attack  on  the  bakers'  shops  than  on  the  Bastille. 
The  idea  of  pulling  it  down  was,  however,  not  a  new 
one.  The  cahiers  of  the  nobles  had  called  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  peculiar  prison ;  and  the  cahier  of 
the  Tiers- Etat  of  Paris  had  recommended  that  an  edifice 
should  be  constructed  at  Paris  for  the  States- General, 
with  the  inscription  "  Palais  des  Etats-Generaux ;"  and 
that  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  destroyed  and  rased  to  the 
ground,  should  be  made  a  public  place,  in  the  midst  of 
which  should  be  erected  a  column,  in  a  noble  and  sim- 
ple style,  with  the  inscription  "  To  Louis  XVL,  the 
Restorer  of  Public  Liberty."  *  To  destroy  the  Bastille 
was  to  effiu»  the  most  odious  sign  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment that  existed :  the  people  were  excited,  and  re- 
quired action,  and  there  was  no  other  object  so  near, 
and  so  detested.  Yet  it  was  truly  a  generous  impulse 
which  drove  them  to  try  their  strength  against  these 
stony  walls,  garnished  with  artillery.  To  attempt  to 
take  the  Bastille  by  storm  was  a  new  idea,  and  a  wild 
one :  a  modem  i^nch  writer  has  called  it  an  act  of 
faith-t 

But  how  was  the  Bastille  to  be  taken  ?  not  without 
arms ;  and  a  huge  mass  of  people  crowded  to  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  to  seek  them  there.  The  governor,  M. 
de  Sombreuil,  appeared  at  the  grating :  he  said  that  he 
bad  arms,  but  he  could  not  honourably  give  them  up ; 
he  had  sent  a  courier  to  Versailles  for  instructions,  and 
he  politely  begged  his  visitors  to  wait  the  messenger's 
return.  The  people  were  willing  to  wait ;  but  there 
was  one  man  who  would  not  wait.  He  cried  out  that 
the  governor  oidy  asked  for  time  to  make  them  lose 
theirs.  At  these  words,  the  whole  body  was  in  motion  : 
they  leapt  into  the  ditches,  they  disarmed  the  sentinels, 
and  the  place  was  taken.  The  cure  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont  entered  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners.  The 
arms  were  in  the  vaults  below,  into  which  the  invaders 
plunged  headlong,  pressing  on  one  another.  Groans 
and  imprecations  rose  from  this  den  of  confrision  and 
darkness— for  the  torches  were  extinguished,  which  some 
of  the  men  held  to  guide  them  through  the  cellars,  and 
those  who  were  still  descending  pushed  down  those 
who  were  coming  up,  and  drove  them  back  on  one  an- 
other. Some  who  had  gone  down  first  and  got  arms, 
formed  themselves,  and,  with  bayonets  presented,  forced 
back  the  new  comers.  It  is  said  that  some  lives  were 
lost ;  those  who  had  only  fainted  were  carried  out,  and 
recovered.  Twenty  thousand  muskets  were  taken 
away,  and  some  pieces  of  caimon ;  but  nothing  else. 

All  this  time  Besenval  and  his  foreign  regiments 
were  doing  nothing.  He  had  no  orders,  at  least  for 
such  an  emergency ;  and  he  did  not  venture  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Camille  Desmoulins  appeared  again.  He  entered  the 

*  *  Cahier  du  Tiers-Etat  de  k  Ville  de  Paris;'  *  Hist.  ?bx- 
1cm.,'  i.,  p.  351.  For  an  apology  for  the  Bastille,  see  Ber- 
*^d  de  Molerille,  'Annals/  &c.,  translated  by   Dallas, 

t  Michelet,  'Hist.de  k  Revolution  Fran9aise,'  i.,  p.  106. 
Compare  'Louis  Blanc,'  'Hist.,'  &c,  u.,  p.  372. 


room  of  a  restaurateur,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
which  was  frequented  by  the  principal  agitators  of  the 
Palais- Royal,  sweat  streaming  down  his  face,  his  clothes 
all  in  tatters,  and  striking  the  ground  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  musket,  cried  out,  "  We  are  free !  "  He  had  just 
come  from  the  Invalides,  and  reported  what  he  had 
seen.  They  all  ran  to  the  Palais-Royal,  the  centre  of 
insurrection. 

Delaunay  had  been  preparing  the  Bastille  for  an 
expected  attack.  He  had  constructed  battering  timbers 
to  throw  down  the  chimneys  on  the  assailants,  cut 
embrasures,  and  made  loopholes.  The  towers  were 
mounted  with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  three  guns 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  interior  court : 
there  were  four  hundred  blunderbusses,  fourteen  chests 
of  balls,  and  three  thousand  cartouches.  But  the 
garrison  had  neither  provisions  nor  water;  the  afiair 
could  not  be  a  long  one,  in  whatever  way  it  was  de- 
cided. Delaunay  had  a  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  of 
whom  thirty-two  were  Swiss  of  the  regiment  Salis- 
Samade,  and  eighty-two  were  of  the  Invalides. 
The  first  drawbridge,  called  the  pont-levis  de  Tavance, 
was  reached  by  a  road,  lined  on  the  right  by  barracks, 
and  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  shops.  The  shops  were  so 
placed  as  to  protect  the  approach  of  an  assailant ;  but 
Delaunay  did  not  destroy  them, — as  it  is  said,  because 
he  got  a  good  income  from  them.  Probably  he  did 
not  expect  the  afHedr  to  come  to  extremities. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  did  ail  that 
they  could  to  prevent  an  attack  on  the  Bastille.  They 
sent  three  men  to  the  governor  to  tell  him,  that  if  he 
drew  back  his  cannon,  which  commanded  the  quarter 
St.  Antoine,  and  would  do  no  act  of  hostility,  they 
would  engage  that  the  people  should  not  make  an 
assault.  But  they  promised  more  than  they  could 
perform.  Delaunay  received  the  deputation  very 
politely,  and  ordered  the  cannons  to  be  drawn  back  in 
their  presence.  He  was  calm  and  collected,  and  felt 
full  confidence  that  he  was  safe. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  Committee  retired,  a 
man  presented  himself  at  the  first  drawbridge.  He 
was  an  avocat  at  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  named  Thuriot 
de  la  Rosi^re,^  afterwards  better  known  as  president  of 
the  Convention..'  He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture,  to  see  the  governor. 
Though  people  were  now  crowding  round  the  Bastille, 
he  was  let  in.  He  told  the  governor  that  the  city  was 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  cannon  which  were  pointed 
on  the  towers  of  the  Bastille,  and  he  requested  him  to 
take  them  down.  The  governor  replied  that  they  had 
always  been  there,  and  that  he  could  not  removo  them 
without  the  king's  order,  but  he  had  drawn  them  back 
from  their  embrasures.  Thuriot  then  asked  to  be  let 
into  the  interior  court,  and  the  governor,  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Major  de  Losme,  one  of  his  ofiicers,  allowed 
him  to  pass  the  second  draw-bridge,  and  enter  the  iron 
grating.  He  found  the  men  there  under  arms,  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  ready  to  sweep  the  approach. 
Thuriot  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  all 
he  could  get  from  them  was  a  promise  that  they  would 
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not  fire  vnless  they  were  attaeked.  He  now  wanted  to 
see  the  cannon  on  the  top  of  the  towen,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  Delannay  went  up  with  him.  The 
eannon  were  drawn  back,  but  still  pointed  and  masked. 
When  Thuriot  and  Delaunay  reached  the  top  of  the 
tower,  named  La  Baainiire,  one  of  those  which  looked 
towards  the  arsenal,  the  whole  faubourg  of  St.  Antoine 
was  in  motion  towards  the  Bastille.  The  governor, 
startled  at  this  unexpected  and  formidable  sight,  seized 
Thuriot  by  the  arm«  and  exclaimed  that  he  had  be- 
trayed him.  *'  If  you  persist  in  this,"  replied  Thuriot, 
"  one  of  us  shall  fiEdl  into  the  ditch :"  and  the  governor 
•aid  no  more.  On  coming  down,  Thuriot  declared  be- 
fore the  governor,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison, 
that  he  was  satisfied ;  that  he  would  make  his  report 
to  the  people,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  not  refuse  to 
appoint  a  civic  guard  to  hold  the  Bastille,  together  with 
the  garrison.  But  this  was  not  what  the  people  meant : 
they  wanted  the  Bastille  to  destroy  it.  Thuriot  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  from  a  window  in  the  governor's 
residence ;  and  when  he  left  the  fortress,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  cursea.  They  cried  out  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  he  was  eonducted  back  to  his  district, 
threatened  all  the  way. 

The  Bastille  was  now  surrounded;  every  spot  of 
ground  was  covered;  shouts  rose  from  the  immense 
multitude,  guns  were  discharged,  and  the  siege  began. 
Two  men  made  theur  way  from  the  roof  of  a  perfumer's 
house,  to  a  wall  which  joined  the  guard-house,  next  to 
the  drawbridge,  and  then  leaped  down  into  the  court ; 
two  old  soldiers  followed  their  example,  and  aU  four 
with  axes  broke  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge.  It  fell 
with  a  thundering  noise ;  one  man  was  crushed,  another 
bruised.  The  crowd,  with  ^outs  of  triumph,  passed 
the  bridge. 

But  they  were  only  in  the  exterior  court ;  there  was 
another  drawbridge  to  pass,  and  impetuously  they 
rushed  upon  it.  They  were  received  with  a  volley  of 
musketry,  which  killed  several  men.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  it  was  not  generally  known  how  the 
chains  of  the  first  bridge  had  been  broken ;  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  had  been  done  by  the  governor's  order,  to 
draw  the  people  into  the  exterior  court,  and  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  the  garrison's  fire.  The  rumour  of 
the  governor's  treachery  spread  like  lightning  through 
Paris ;  but  it  was  false. 

Several  of  the  wounded  men  were  placed  in  different 
houses,  in  the  street  C^risaye ;  and  one  who  was  dying, 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  a  soldier  of  the  guards. 
This  bloody  spectacle,  and  the  reported  treachery  of 
the  governor,  fanned  the  fury  of  the  people.  The 
French  guards  were  soon  in  motion ;  and  a  detachment 
of  grenadiers  and  fusiliers  hurried  towards  the  Bastille. 
With  them  hurried  also  a  body  of  two  thousand  work- 
men and  bourgeois,  headed  by  Pierre  Auguste  Hullin, 
who  had  the  figure  pf  a  fighting  gladiator,  and  the  soul 
of  a  hero.  "  You  shall  conquer,  or  I  will  die,"  he 
said  to  his  comrades.  Elie,  an  officer,  commanded  the 
soldiers ;  and  among  them  was  Marceau.  Two  cannons 
were  dragged  to  the  Bastille  from  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 


When  the  French  guards  entered  the  exterior  cooit, 
the  Bastille  waa  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  thick  smoke. 
Flames  rose  firem  one  of  the  guard^houses,  firom  the 
barracks,  and  firom  the  rasidenee  of  the  governor ;  and 
some  wagons  filled  with  straw,  which  the  brewer 
Santerre  had  set  fee  to,  were  biasing  in  fh>nt  of  the 
seeond  drawbridge.  This  was  the  first  military  exploit 
of  Santerre,  who  had  been  made  their  general  by  the 
faubourg.  He  proposed  to  set  the  plaoe  on  fire  by 
means  of  oil  and  phosphorus ;  he  would  bum  the  very 
stones.  His  new  idlies  began  operations  by  removing  the 
burning  wagons;  and  two  men  were  shot  in  the 
attempt.  £lie,  and  a  merchant  named  R^ole,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it.  Now  the  eannon  were  pointed  to  the 
drawbridge,  and  threatened  destruction  to  those  who 
should  attempt  to  break  the  ehains.  Several  pieoes  of 
artillery  were  discharged  from  the  fortress,  one  of 
which  was  loaded  with  grape.  The  people  fired  firom 
the  house  tops, — from  the  windows.  All  wse  unutter- 
able confusion :  citiaens,  soldiers,  priests,  and  women, 
formed  one  dense  mass  round  the  BastiUe.  A  young 
woman  was  wounded  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  whom 
she  could  not  keep  from  the  fray. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  AbbA  Fauehet  ap- 
peared, conspicuous  by  his  handsome  faee  and  lofty 
stature.  He  came  with  three  electors  sent  by  the 
committee  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  an  address  to  the 
governor  Delaunay,  signed  by  Flesselles.  The  object 
was  to  induce  Delaunay  to  admit  within  the  walls  some 
of  the  Paris  militia,  who  should  hold  the  place  together 
with  the  garrison,  which  was  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  dty.*  The  deputies  made  signals,  but  they  were 
not  seen ;  they  attempted  to  pacify  the  assailants,  but 
they  were  not  heard.  Before  the  first  deputation 
returned,  a  second  was  sent,  which  made  signals  with 
their  hands,  and  with  white  handkerchiefs;  but  the 
firing  still  continued.  The  deputation  retreated,  and 
approached  the  Bastille  on  another  side,  where  they 
found  the  people,  without  any  cover  or  protection, 
firing  against  the  garrison,  which  was  discharging  its 
artillery.  They  made  themselves  known,  and  the 
citiaens  stopped  their  fire.  The  pacific  signals  were 
repeated,  but  the  fire  of  the  garrison  was  still  kept  up, 
and  several  citieens  fell  by  the  side  of  the  deputies. -f- 
A  third  deputation  came  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  vrith 
a  drum  and  colours,  headed  by  Etbys  de  Corny,  the 
procureur  of  the  city.  They  entered  the  exterior 
court,  and  the  drum  and  colours  advanced  to  the 
drawbridge.  A  white  fiag  was  raised  on  the  platform 
of  the  Bastille,  and  the  Invalides  who  were  stationed 
there  reversed  their  muskets ;  but  at  this  very  moment 
the  Swiss,  in  the  interior  court,  who  probably  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on,  discharged  a  volley,  which 
killed  three  men.    The  rage  of  the  besiegers  was  at  its 

♦  '  Hist.  Parlcm.*  ii.,  106. 

t  The  '  Analyse  des  Rapports  des  Deputes/  etc,  distinctly 
mentions  three  deputations,  which  some  accounts  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bsstile  have  reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the 
third.    '  Hist.  Partem.,'  ii.,  105, 109. 
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heiglit : ''  We  inn  fill  iht  ditch,"  they  said,  "  with  oiir 
bodies." 

Some  of  the  essaOaiitfl  had  seized  a  young  girl, 
whom  they  took  to  be  the  goTemor's  daughter.  They 
Immght  her  to  the  foot  of  the-fortress.  "  She  shall  be 
burnt  alive,"  they  cried,  "  if  the  governor  does  not 
surrender."  Her  father  was  in  the  garrison,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  towers  he  saw  with  horror  his  daughter 
thrown  on  a  heap  of  straw,  to  which  they  were  going 
to  set  fire.  A  musket^ball  saved  him  from  further 
agony ;  and  a  brave  man,  named  Bonnemer,  one  of 
those  who  had  broken  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge, 
rushed  forward  and  rescued  the  girl  from  her  peril.* 

The  Bastille  was  not  yet  taken,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  it.  After  five  hours'  fighting  the  garrison 
had  lost  only  one  man:  the  assailants  had  eighty- 
three  killed,  and  ninety  wounded.  But  Delaunay 
began  to  quail.  Perhaps  he  felt  remorse  at  shedding 
so  much  blood ;  and  there  was  no  sign  of  his  being 
relieved  from  without.  The  Invalides  cried  out  to  sur- 
render— ^the  Swiss,  to  defend  the  place.  It  certainly 
was  not  fear  that  worked  upon  him,  for  he  would  have 
blown  up  the  Bastille,  if  his  own  officers  had  not  pre- 
vented Mm.  He  was  approaching  the  powder-magazine 
with  a  burning  match,  when  he  was  stopped.  He  then 
went  down  to  the  council-room,  where  he  began  to 
write.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  Swiss  entered 
the  room,  and  told  him  that  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers 
was  pointed  against  the  second  drawbridge :  "  Must 
the  Swiss  sweep  the  avenue  clear  ?  They  were  wait- 
ing for  orders.*'  The  answer  of  Delaunay  was  a  note 
to  this  effect,  addressed  to  the  besiegers :  **  We  have 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder :  we  will  blow  up 
the  garrison  and  all  the  quarter,  if  you  do  not  accept 
the  capitulation."  The  officer  remonstrated,  but  he 
could  only  obey.  He  went  to  the  drawbridge,  and 
beld  the  note  through  one  of  the  holes.  A  plank  was 
placed  across  the  ^tch,  and  a  man  went  along  it  to 
take  the  letter ;  but  a  ball  firom  some  quarter  struck 
bim,  and  he  fell  dead  into  the  moat.  A  second  man, 
Maillard,  was  more  successful :  he  took  the  note,  gave  it 
to  Elie,  who  read  it  aloud,  and  fixed  it  on  the  point  of  his 
sword.  •*  On  the  faith  of  a  soldier,"  said  the  French 
Guards,  *•  we  wiH  do  you  no  harm :  lower  the  bridge." 
The  bridge  was  lowered,  and  filie,  Hullin,  Reole,  and 
others  entered,  followed  by  th^  furious  crowd. 

The  garrison  was  ranged  in  two  lines  in  the  court — 
the  Invalides  on  the  right,  the  Swiss  on  the  left.  They 
had  placed  their  guns  against  the  wall,  and,  as  the 
crowd  entered,  they  took  off  their  hats :  the  Invalides 
even  applauded.  Their  uniforms  put  them  in  most 
danger ;  while  the  Swiss,  in  their  coarse  linen  frocks, 
▼ere  taken  for  prisoners  or  servants.  It  is  said  that 
only  one  Swiss  was  killed  in  the  place,  and  he  betrayed 
bimself  by  his  fears,  and  ran  off.  He  had  just  crossed 
the  bridge,  when  a  sabre  blow  cleft  his  skull.     The 

*  For  this  Mt  he  was  solemnly  erowned  at  the  Hotel  de 
>iUe,  on  the  did  of  February,  1790,  in  the  presence  of  BaiUy. 
by  the  hand  of  the  yonng  girl,  MademoiseUe  de  Monsigny. 


governor  stood  there  in  a  gray  firoek-eoat,  and  bare- 
headed, with  his  hand  resting  on  a  sword-stiek.  A 
man  who  recognized  Delaunay,  seized  him,  and  he 
would  have  stabbed  himself,  but  he  was  prevented. 
B6quard,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  prevented  the 
governor  from  blowing  up  the  place,  was  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  turnkeys,  and  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  a 
sabre  blow,  and  carried  through  the  streets. 

The  doors  of  the  dungeons  were  forced*  open  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoners  were  more  than 
seven.  Two  of  them  were  mad.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  archives,  which  were  found  in  the  council- 
chamber,  were  destroyed  or  dispersed,  through  the  in- 
discriminating  fury  of  the  invaders. 

It  was  determined  to  take  the  governor  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  and  the  procession  set  out,  with  £lie  at  the 
head,  bearing  the  capitulation  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  Hullin,  and  a  man  named  Ami,  followed  with 
Delaunay,  whom  they  protected.  The  crowd  swelled 
as  they  passed  along,  increased  by  others  than  those 
who  had  exposed  their  lives  at  the  Bastille.  The  im- 
precations and  threats  against  Delaunay  increased  the 
nearer  he  came  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  At  the  Place 
de  Grdve  the  shouts  redoubled,  and  the  procession 
was  assailed  on  all  sides.  L'fipine,  a  courageous 
young  clerc  de  procureur,  attempted  to  keep  order, 
and  he  received  a  violent  blow.  Delaunay  walked 
bareheaded,  and  was  thus  recognized,  but  Hullin,  by  a 
generous  impulse,  put  his  own  hat  on  the  govemoi^s 
head.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  Hullin  defended  with  all 
his  might  the  prisoner  who  was  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
but  at  last,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell  exhausted, 
and  when  he  rose,  the  head  of  Delaunay  was  on  the  top 
of  a  pike.  The  only  person,  worthy  of  credit,  who  could 
testify  as  an  eye-witness  to  the  manner  of  Delaunay*s 
death,  the  AbbI  Lefebvre,  himself  a  brave  man,  says 
that  Delaunay  died  "  fighting  like  a  lion." 

Two  of  the  Invalides  were  hung  on  a  lantern  oppo- 
site to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Miray,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Bastille,  had  claimed  the  protection  of  the  French 
guards  when  the  place  surrendered,  and  an  escort 
accompanied  him  to  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 
Seeing  all  clear,  he  imprudently  dismissed  the  escort ; 
but  just  as  he  was  opening  his  door,  a  band  of  armed 
men  coming  out  of  a  neighbouring  street,  recognised 
him,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Major  De  Losme, 
who  had  always  treated  with  kindness  the  prisoners  in 
the  Bastille,  was  recognised  by  his  uniform,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  savage  crowd.  A  former  prisoner  of  the 
Bastille,  grateful  to  De  Losme  for  past  kindness, 
seized  a  musket  to  defend  him,  and  thus  turned  the 
fury  of  the  murderers  upon  himself.  "  Noble  youth !" 
said  De  Losme,  "you  will  sacrifice  your  own  life, 
without  saving  mine."  De  Losme  fell  dead,  and  his 
generous  protector  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  committee  had  been  sitting  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  from  an  early  hour ;  they  had  not  sanctioned  the 
assault  on  the  Bastille,  and  their  conduct  excited  sus- 
picion. The  great  hall  was  full  of  people — ^some  going 
in,  some  coming  out ;  it  was  a  scene  of  violent  agita- 
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tion.  The  committee  was  sitting  in  a  private  room 
with  the  doors  dosed,  which  excited  general  indigna- 
tion. From  tune  to  time  couriers  had  heen  arrested, 
with  papers  upon  them,  which  were  hrought  in.  An 
elector  required  the  packets  to  be  opened.  Among 
them  were  two  letters  from  Besenval ;  one  to  Puget, 
an  officer  in  the  Bastille,  who  had  made  his  escape  after 
the  surrender ;  the  other  to  Delaunay,  both  dated  the 
14th  of  July.  That  to  Delaunay  instructed  him  to 
hold  out  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  announced  that 
sufficient  force  had  been  sent  to  relieve  him.  Fresh 
bursts  of  indignation  followed  the  reading  of  ^  these 
notes.  A  young  man  entered  the  hall  in  a  transport 
of  rage,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  up  to  the 
bureau,  and  cried  out,  '*  No  private  committee !  we 
will  have  no  committee  !"  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
solved. The  members,  with  Flesselles  among  them, 
appeared  in  the  great  hall,  and  took  their  seats  on 
the  platform,  in  the  presence  of  this  tumultuous  as- 
sembly. 

A  shout  that  rent  the  sky,  announced  the  surrender 
of  the  Bastille,  and  the  approach  of  the  people.  Onward 
they  came,  a  huge  moving  mass,  men  of  all  ranks,  of 
all  ages,  with  every  variety  of  arms :  it  seemed  as  if 
''the  H6te]  de  Ville  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
amidst  the  confused  cries  of  victory, — of  treason, — of 
vengeance,  —  of  liberty!"  From  the  midst  of  this 
savage  pomp  arose  a  bloody  hand,  which  shook  the 
neck-buckle  of  the  governor  of  the  Bastille.  But  by 
the  side  of  the  hideous  spectacle  a  young  workman 
held  up  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet  the  rules  of  the 
Bastille  ;  and  Elie  advanced,  carried  by  his  companions, 
and  crowned  with  laurels.  Flesselles  was  not  discon- 
certed by  the  threatening  appearances  around  him,  till 
he  knew  Delaunay's  fate.  Murmurs  of  intrigues  and 
of  treachery  reached  his  ears.  Alarmed  and  confused, 
he  rose  and  said, ''  Since  I  am  suspected  by  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  must  retire."  An  elector  told  him  that  he 
must  be  responsible  for  whatever  misfortunes  might 
happen ;  and  that  he  had  not  yet  given  up  the  keys 
of  the  magazine  of  the  city,  where  the  arms  and  cannon 
were.  Without  saying  a  word,  the  prev6t  took  the 
keys  from  )uji  pocket  and  gave  them  to  the  elector. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  take  him  to  the  Palais-Royal 
to  be  tried,  he  resumed  his  confidence,  and  said,  '*  Well, 
then,  let  us  go ;"  and  he  descended  from  the  platform. 
The  people  did  not  offer  the  least  violence  to  him  as 
he  crossed  the  hall.  In  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  he  passed 
through  the  crowd  without  the  slightest  injury ;  but 
on  reaching  the  Qua!  Pelletier,  an  unknown  man 
stretched  him  dead  with  a  shot  from  a  pistol. 

It  was  said  that  a  letter  from  Flesselles  to  Delaunay 
was  found  in  Delaunay's  pocket,  to  this  effect :  '*  I  am 
amusing  the  Parisians  with  cockades  and  promises; 
hold  out  to  the  evening,  and  you  shall  be  relieved." 
But  it  is  affirmed  by  a  modem  French  historian  that 
nobody  could  ever  produce  this  letter ;  that  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  minutes  of  any  proceedings.  These 
reasons  are  not  quite  conclusive,  but  still  the  exist- 
ence of  the  letter  requires  proof.     The  rumour  of  a 


letter  being  found  was  a  fact,  and  the  conduct  of 
Flesselles  is  consistent  with  the  rumour.* 

About  this  time  the  crowd  had  seized  a  new  victim 
at  the  barriers,  the  Prince  of  Montbarrey,  who  was 
dragged  to  the  Hotel  de  yiUe  with  his  wife.  His  crime 
was  being  a  supposed  aristocrat,  and  having  formerly 
been  a  minister.  He  was  so  alarmed  at  the  menaces 
of  the  crowd,  that  he  lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  but  the 
Marquis  de  la  Salle  spoke  for  him,  or  gave  him  courage 
to  speak  for  himself :  he  said  that  he  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  miniBter,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  and 
that  it  was  his  son  who  had  effected  the  revolution  iu 
Franche-Comte.     He  was  applauded,  and  released. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  defenders  of  the  Bastille, 
who  were  waiting  their  fate  in  silence.  Elie  and  the 
French  guards  claimed  the  pardon  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
Invalides,  as  their  own  reward  for  their  services.  The 
soldiers  were  required  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  nation : 
they  took  the  oath,  and  were  saved.  Pity  and  gene- 
rosity succeeded  to  the  wild  emotions  of  rage  and  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  pardon  of  those  who  had  shed  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-citizens  made  some  compensation  for 
the  brutal  massacres  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
streets.  The  Swiss  were  taken  to  the  Palais-Royal, 
where  they  were  passed  off  as  prisoners  rescued  from 
the  Bastille,  or  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  fire  on  the 
citizens,  and  a  subscription  was  made  for  them.  The 
Invalides  returned  to  their  Hotel. 

The  darkness  of  night  fell  upon  Paris  after  this  day 
of  tumult  and  blood ;  but  the  night  did  not  bring  tran- 
quillity. The  city  was  filled  with  alarms— with  reports 
of  a  bombardment  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 
The  windows  were  all  lighted,  and  patroles  walked  the 
streets.  All  were  awake  and  active ;  and  among  the 
most  active  was  Marat.  A  detachment  of  hussars 
had  advanced  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  officer  de- 
clared that  they  were  coming  to  fraternize  with  the 
people.  "  If  that  is  true,"  said  Marat,  "  give  us  your 
arms."  The  officer  refused ;  and  Marat,  after  inflaming 
the  people  by  an  address,  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  from  which  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  barrier  under  an  escort. 

The  city  was  prepared  for  the  expected  attack  by 
ditches  dug  in  front  of  the  barricades.  Paving-stones 
and  articles  of  furniture  were  carried  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  to  be  thrown  down  on  the  soldiery.  The 
forging  of  pikes  and  the  casting  of  bullets  went  on 
all  night.  There  was  great  confusion  among  the 
patroles,  owing  to  the  want  of  one  watch-word — for 
every  district  had  its  own.  "  Liberty  "  was  the  word  in 
some  districts  ;  "Washington  "  in  others.  In  the  night, 
the  camp  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  broken  up,  and 
the  troops  retired  with  all  the  precipitation  of  a  route.f 

*  The  account  of  the  death  of  Flesselles  in  the  'Hist.  Par- 
lem.^  ii./  104,  is  not  correct.  Louis  Blanc,  who  asserts 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  letter,  says, 
'*  There  was  a  rumour  that  they  had  found  on  the  person  of 
the  pr^vdt  a  letter  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Uie  Bastille.'* 
It  snould  have  been  found  in  Dehunay's  pocket.  Bailly 
knew  nothing  of  the  supposed  letter.  See  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville,  'Annals,'  &c.,  vol.  i. 
t  'Uist.  Psrlem.,' ii.,  105. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LOUIS  AT  PARTS. 


The  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  was  occupied 
in  the  morning  of  the  14tli  with  appointing  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  constitation.  The  committee  was  fixed 
at  the  number  of  eight,  and  the  following  were  the 
members : — Mounier,  Talleyrand,  (bishop  of  Autun,) 
Sieyes,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Lally-Tolendal,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  Chapelier,  and  Bergasse. 

The  Assembly  was  tranquil,  though  the  design  of  the 
court  was  not  unknown,  says  a  royalist  writer,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Feitidres.  The  court  means  the  party  of  the 
queen  and  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  or  the  Comte  d'Artois 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  head  of  this  party.  That 
there  was  a  design  to  repress  all  further  violence  by 
force,  to  seize  some  of  the  deputies,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  was  the  belief  even  of  the  royalist  party. 
Whether  the  design  or  the  wish  ever  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  plan,  may  be  doubted,  for  that  would  have 
required  the  king's  sanction ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  obtain  his  consent  to  any  measure  that 
might  cause  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was,  however, 
said,  and  believed,  that  the  court  was  prepared  to  act 
with  vigour,  to  employ  the  soldiers. 

There  was  a  confused  idea  at  VersaiUes  on  the  mom^i 
ing  of  the  14th,  that  there  were  troubles  in  Paris :  the 
sound  of  distant  cannon  was  heard ;  or  they  thought  that 
it  was  heard.     The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  brought  the 
first  intelligence  to  the  Assembly :  he  reported  that  the 
citizens  of  Paris  were  under  arms,  and  directed  by  the 
French  guards ;  that  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  had  been 
forced,  the  Bastille  taken  by  assault,  and  the  governor, 
Delaunay,  massacred.     All  discussion  at  once  ceased, 
and  a  deputation,  of  which  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles 
formed  one,  was  sent  to  wait  on  the  king.     In  the 
meantime,  there  arrived  a  deputation  from  Paris,  con- 
sisting of  two  electors.    They  were  introduced  into  the 
hall,  and  one  of  them  read  a  report,  signed  by  Flesselles, 
as  president  of  the  committee  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville : 
the  latest  news  that  it  announced  was  the  despatch  of 
the  third  deputation  to  the  Bastille,  and  the  opening  of 
the  intercepted  letter  to  Delaunay,  which  required  him 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.     The  report  clearly 
shows  that  the  committee  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  had 
done  all  that  they  could  to  prevent  matters  coming  to 
extremities  between  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  and 
the  assailants,  and  to  disarm  the  men  of  Paris  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  militia.     It  confirms  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Flesselles,  who  had  tried  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  trifling  with  furious  men,  who  had 
arms  in  their  hands.     A  second  deputation  to  the  king 
was  voted  by  acclamation,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
him  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
Jnst  at  this  moment  the  first  deputation  returned  with 
the  king's  answer,  which  was  read  aloud :  the  king  said 
that  he  was  continually  engaged  in  taking  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  at 


Paris ;  he  had  given  orders  to  some  general  officers  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Paris  militia,  to 
assist  their  inexperience,  and  to  second  the  zeal  of 
good  citizens ;  he  had  also  ordered  the  troops  to  retire 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

This  answer  was  received  in  silence ;  and  the  second 
deputation  was  sent.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  mes- 
senger to  the  assembly  arrived  firom  Paris,  the  Baron  de 
Wimpfen,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  people,  and 
taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  on  the  Place  de  Qrdvehe 
had  seen  a  headless  trunk,  which  he  was  told  was  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille ;  he  had  fortunately  obtained 
an  order  from  the  president  of  the  committee,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  get  a  passage  through  the  crowd, 
and  bring  this  intelligence  to  the  Assembly. 

The  second  deputation  returned,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  reported  the  king's  answer :  *'  You  rend  my 
heart  more  and  more,"  said  the  king,  "  by  the  recital 
of  the  troubles  in  Paris ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  orders  given  to  the  troops  have  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
you  know  the  answer  that  I  have  given  to  the  first 
deputation;  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it."^  This 
answer  did  not  satisfy  the  Assembly  any  more  than  the 
first ;  it  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  prospect  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  capital.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a 
third  deputation  to  the  king  in  the  morning ;  and  an 
immediate*  answer  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  two  electors, 
to  assure  the  committee  that  the  Assembly  had  never 
ceased  to  urge  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Paris ; 
the  committee  were  also  informed  of  the  two  deputa- 
tions to  the  king,  and  of  his  answer,  with  an  assurance 
that  the  Assembly  would  renew  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  demand.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  of  the  morning, 
and  the  discussion  ceased;  but  the  vice-president 
declared  that  the  sitting  still  continued. 

Louis,  according  to  custom,  went  to  bed  in  good 
time ;  his  regular  habits  were  not  easily  disturbed,  and 
he  did  not  yet  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Paris.  The  Due  de  Liancourt,f  a  nobleman  of 
roost  exemplary  character,  was  much  attached  to  Louis, 
and  his  office  of  grand  master  of  the  wardrobe  gave 
him  access  to  the  king  at  all  times.  He  was  well- 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Paris,  and  he 
resolved  that  the  king  should  know  the  whole  truth. 
He  entered  the  chamber,  and  roused  him  out  of  his 
sleep :  "  It  is  a  riot,  (jhneute,)  I  suppose ;"  said  the 
king,  half  awake.  **  No,  sire,  it  is  a  revolution ;" 
and  the  duke  showed  him  clearly  the  danger  to  him- 
self and  his  family ;  that  the  fidelity  of  the  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on ;  that  he  must  do  something. 
The  king's  brother  came  in,  and  the  duke  told  the 
Comte  d'Artois  that  he  was  proscribed,  and  he  had 

*  '  Hitt.  Parlem.,' ii .  112. 
t  For  some  account  of  him,  see  'Young's  Travels,*  &c.> 
i.,  p.  56. 
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himself  seen  the  notice  of  his  proscription.  The  two 
princes  joined  the  duke  in  his  representations  to  the 
king,  and  he  promised  to  visit  the  Assembly  the  next 
day. 

It  was  something  strange  that  Bailly  was  secretly 
oommissioned  to  prepare  an  address,  which  the  king 
should  deliver  to  the  Assembly ;  and  he  set  about  it» 
and  got  it  ready,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  used. 

The  National  Assembly  resumed  iu  discussions  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  Mar- 
quis de  SUlery-Genlis— better  known  as  the  husband 
of  Madame  de  Genlis — had  prepared  an  address  to  the 
king,  which  told  him  in  plain  words  that  he  was  de- 
oeived— that  his  ministers  had  perfidiously  told  him 
that  the  assembled  nation  had  a  design  on  the  royal 
power,  to  form  a  constitution  which  should  degrade  the 
royal  dignity ;  that  they  had  advised  the  assembling 
of  the  troops,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  the  signal 
of  an  insurrection  ;  and  that  now  they  would  attempt  to 
justify  their  measures  by  what  had  happened  in  Paris* 
The  address  ad^ed,  that>  on  that  very  morning,  a  quan- 
tity of  flour,  which  was  going  to  Paris,  had  been  stopped 
at  the  bridge  at  S8vres,  but  the  Assembly  would  never 
believe  that  this  cruel  order  came  from  the  king.  The 
address  fiirther  invited  the  king  to  come  to  the  National 
Assembly,  where  he  would  receive  all  the  testimonials 
of  love  and  respect  that  his  fiEiithful  nation  felt  for  him  : 
he  would  see  ''  the  consternation  of  the  National  As* 
sembly;  but  perhaps  he  would  be  astonisbed  at  its 
ealmness  and  tranquillity."  This  address  is  of  some* 
what  ambiguous  character,  considering  that  it  came 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  confidant :  it  may  have  been 
designed  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  merit  of  coming  to 
the  Assembly  without  being  invited.*  Mirabeau  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following  words :  "  Sire,  when  Henry 
lY.  was  besieging  Paris,  he  secretly  caused  grain  to  be 
introduced  into  the  capital ;  and  now,  in  time  of  peace, 
it  is  attempted  to  reduce  this  city  to  the  horrors  of 
famine,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVI."  Sillery's  address 
was  considered  too  strong  by  some,  too  weak  by  others  ; 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  of 
twenty-four  members  to  the  king  to  remonstrate  on  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Paris,  and 
allowing  a  free  passage  for  grain  and  other  food  into 
Paris,  and  securing  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
militia.  Mirabeau,  who  seized  on  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  putting  himself  forward,  when  he  saw 
how  things  were  going,  added  these  eloquent  words :  f 
<'  Tell  the  king  that  the  foreign  hordes  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  received  yesterday  the  visit  of  the  princes, 
the  princesses,  and  the  favourites  ;  their  caresses,  their 
encouragement,  their  presents :  tell  him  that  all  night 
long  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with  gold  and  wine, 
have  predicted,  in  their  impious  songs,  the  enslavement 
of  France,  and  that  their  brutal  wishes  called  for  the 
destruction  of  the  National  Assembly ;  tell  him  that 

*  Michelet,  <  Hist,  de  la  R6vol.  Fran9aise,'  i.,  139. 

t  '  Hist.  Parlem./  ii.,  116,  Dumont  does  not  claim  them. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  quote  something  genuine 
of  the  great  orator  of  the  National  Assembly. 
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even  in  his  palace  the  courtiers  have  mingled  their  dance 
with  the  sound  of  this  barbarous  music,  and  that  such 
was  the  scene  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Barth^lemi." 

The  deputation  was  just  moving  off,  when  the  Due 
de  Liancourt  announced  that  tbe  king,  of  his  own  proper 
motion,  had  determined  to  come  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  The  announcement  was  received  with 
shouts  by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly ;  but  they 
were  reminded  by  others  t!iat  they  should  reserve  their 
applauses  until  the  king  had  declared  his  good  inten- 
tions. It  was  either  Mirabeau  or  the  bishop  of 
Chartres  who  said,  "  The  silence  of  the  people  is  a 
lesson  for  kings." 

The  doors  opened,  and  the  king  appeared  without 
his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  brothers.  He 
stood  before  the  Assembly^  and  in  a  firm  tone  read  his 
address.  He  told  them  that  the  head  of  the  nation 
came  with  confidence  among  its  representatives,  to 
testify  to  them  his  sorrow,  and  to  request  them  to  dis- 
cover means  fbr  restoring  order  and  tranquillity.  He 
said,  that  some  persons  had  dared  to  say  that  the 
persons  of  the  deputies  were  not  safe:  would  it  be 
necessary  to  reassure  them  agabst  such  culpable  re- 
ports, which  were  belied  by  his  known  character? 
"  Well,  tiien,"  he  said,  '*  it  is  I,  who  am  only  one  with 
the  nation*-it  is  I  who  trust  myself  to  you.  Assist 
me,  in  these  circumstances,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
stote.  I  expect  It  fh)m  the  National  Assembly ;  the 
2eal  of  the  representatives  of  my  people,  united  here 
for  the  common  interest,  is  a  sure  guarantee  to  me  for 
thisi  and  t  have  given  orders  to  the  troops  to  with- 
draw from  Paris  and  from  Versailles.  I  authorize  you, 
and  I  even  request  you,  to  make  my  intentions  known 
to  the  capital."  ♦ 

Loud  acclamations  followed  the  king's  speech.  The 
president,  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  advanced  towards 
the  king,  and  replied  in  terms  respectful,  but  firm :  he 
asked  for  the  re-establishment  of  free  communication 
between  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  at  all  times  a  free 
communication  between  the  king  and  the  National 
Assembly ;  the  king  was  again  told  that  the  changes 
in  the  ministry  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles 
which  afflicted  the  Assembly  and  the  king.  It  was  a 
demand  for  Necker's  recall,  concealed  beneath  courtly 
words.  The  king  said  that  he  would  never  refuse  to 
communicate  with  the  National  Assembly  whenever 
the  Assembly  should  think  it  necessary.  The  presi- 
dent rejoined  by  adding  that  the  Assembly  had  for  a 
long  time  sought  free  access  to  the  king,  that  all 
indirect  means  of  communication  were  inconsistent 
either  with  the  dignity  of  the  throne  or  with  that  of 
the  Assembly. 

After  hearing  this  lecture  the  king  retired  with  his 
brothers.  He  went  on  foot  from  the  hall  to  the 
marble  court,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the 
three  orders,  all  ihingled  together.  Those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  king  formed  a  barrier  by  joining  their 
hands  to  protect  him  from  the  crowd.  A  woman  of 
Versailles  rudely  made  her  way  up  to  the  king  and  said 
♦  *  Hist.  Parlem.',  ii.  117. 
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with  great  simpHeity  :  "  OhI  my  king,  are  youtquite 
lincere?  will  Hhey  not  make  yon  change  your  mind 
again  r  <'No/'  replied  the  king,  '«!  will  nerer 
chaDge."  The  woman  had  hit  the  weak  part  of  his 
cbaraeter.  The  king  was  coT»ed  with  sweat  Mid 
dost  when  he  reached  the  marble  eonrt,  and  ezhaasted 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
around  him.  After  entering  the  palace,  the  king  and 
the  queen  appeared  for  a  moment  at  a  balcony :  the 
queen  had  the  dauphin  in  her  arms  and  her  daughter 
by  her  side.  Agun  there  were  loud  acclamations ;  but 
they  were  mingled  with  threatening  symptoms.  The 
rage  of  the  people  was  mainly  directed  againet  the 
Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac.  In  the 
afternoon  three  men  were  standing  under  the  windows 
of  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne,  one  of  whom  said  in  a  loud  tone, 
**That  is  the  place  of  the  throne,  the  very  traces  of 
which  in  a  short  time  will  disappear."  One  of  these 
men  was  Saint  Huruge,  a  yiolent  man  who  will  appear 
again.  His  violence  had  not  been  tamed  by  being 
ihut  up  in  prison  under  a  lettre-de-cachet.* 

The  National  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris, 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  happy  turn  of  affairs  at 
Versailles.  La&yette,  Mounier,  Bailly,  Si^yes,  Lally- 
Tolendal  and  Talleyrand  were  members  of  tiie  deputa- 
tion. The  king's  body-guard  offered  to  escort  them 
to  Pfiris ;  the  guards  were  thanked  for  their  oflbr^  but 
it  was  thought  better  that  the  messengers  of  peace 
ihould  not  be  accompanied  by  soldiers.  Paris  was  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation  on  the  15th  of  July.  The 
bairiers  were  guarded  by  the  people,  the  faubourgs 
were  intersected  by  barricades,  all  the  great  outlets 
nnpaTed  and  lined  with  cannon,  and  nearly  80,000  men 
tinder  arms.  Some  companies  of  hussars  from  the 
camp  at  St.  Denis  had  pushed  their  reconnoitre  as  far 
AS  the  barriers.  Two  companies  of  infantry,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  French  guards,  and  disguised,  it  is  said, 
presented  themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  Bastille,  and 
bayonets  were  crossed,  but  they  retired.  Such  was 
tke  rumour,  but  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  proba- 
bility. A  guard,  however,  was  established  for  the 
special  protection  of  the  Bastille,  under  the  name  of 
the  Volunteers  of  the  Bastille.  Besenval's  troops  the 
evening  before  had  fallen  back  upon  SIvres,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  they  might  return.  The  committee 
of  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe  was  still  in  session,  attempting 
to  check  the  violence  of  the  people,  and  looking 
a^  the  supply  of  grain,  of  which  it  announced  that 
there  was  fifteen  days'  supply  in  Paris.  All  regular 
authority  had  ceased,  and  the  committee  had  taken  its 
place. 

The  deputation  from  the  National  Assembly  entered 
I^aris  preceded  by  a  brigade  of  the  marecbauss6e,  and 
guards  of  the  pT6v6t6,  who  had  joined  them  on  the 
road:  anned  citizens  and  soldiers  swelled  the  train. 
A  forest  of  pikes  was  waving  in  Paris.  At  the  Place 
^uis  XV.  the  deputies  left  their  carriages,  and  crossed 
^^  garden  of  the  Tuileries  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
P«oplc,  drums  and  music.  They  were  received  under 
*  Madame  Campan, '  M^moires/  &c.,  ii.  48, 


the  vestibule  of  the  palace  by  four  persons  sent  by  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  with  their 
dress  in  a  very  disordered  state  ;  they  were  fresh  from 
the  iasurreetion.  The  Abb6  Fauchet  was  one  of  them. 
At  the  H6tel  d^  Yille  the  reception  of  the  deputap 
tion  was  equally  enthusiastic,  and  the  great  hall  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  hearing  eould 
be  obtained.  La£ayette  addressed  the  people  first,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  National 
Assembly :  he  read  the  king's  speech,  and  described 
the  return  of  the  king  to  his  palace  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
sailles, fvotected  by  their  love  and  their  inviolable 
fidelity."  Shouts  of  "Vive  le  Hoi"  followed; 
and  the  Comte  Lally-Tolendal  rose:  "After  having 
paid  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  patriotism,  to  the 
firmness  of  the  Parisians ;  after  having  expressed  the 
pain  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  felt 
at  hearing  of  the  troubles  of  the  capital ;  after  having 
described  the  a£fecting  scenes  at  Versailles,  he  spoke 
of  liberty  and  of  their  country ;  he  spoke  of  the  king, 
of  his  virtues,  of  the  duties  of  the  French,  in  a  tone  so 
noble,  so  adapted  to  move,  with  an  eloquence  so 
persuasive  that  the  erowded  audience  was  carried 
along ;  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  The  love  of 
their  country,  the  love  of  their  kingt  exalted  every 
mind.  The  orator  was  pressed  in  the  arms  of  those 
who  surrounded  him ;  a  crown  of  flowers  was  offered 
to  him  ;  his  modesty  refiised  it ;  he  presented  it  to  the 
National  Assembly.  In  spite  of  his  efforts  it  was 
placed  on  his  head.  It  was  then  proposed  to  present 
him  to  the  people,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Place  de 
Grdve.  He  resisted  in  vain ;  he  was  carried  to  a 
window,  where  he  received  the  plaudits  of  the  people."  * 
On  the  Place  de  Grdve  Lally's  father  had  been 
executed,  with  his  mouth  gagged. 

The  civic  guard  was  without  a  head,  for  the  Due 
d'Aumont,  to  whom  the  command  had  been  offered, 
declined  it ;  and  the  place  of  Flesselles  was  also  vacant. 
The  Due  de  Liancourt  announced  that  the  king  autho- 
rised the  establishment  of  the  civic  militia.  There  was 
in  the  hall  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Washington. 
Moreau  de  Saint- M6ry  pointed  to  Lafayette's  bust 
without  saying  a  word :  the  movement  was  understood, 
and  Lafayette  was  elected  commander  of  the  militia  by 
acclamation.  Bailly  was  elected  the  successor  of 
Flesselles,  not  with  the  title  of  Pr£vdt  des  Marchands, 
but  as  Maire  de  Paris.  The  crown  passed  from  Lally's 
head  to  Bailly's :  his  modesty  would  not  let  him  retain 
it,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  constrained  him  to 

*  'Hist.  Parlem./  ii.  123,  extract  from  th^  account  of  the 
visit  to  Paris,  which  Mounier  read  to  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  16th.  The  passage  is  worth  notice,  not  because  it 
may  be  literally  true,  but  to  show  the  colouring  which  was 
giyen  to  the  facts.  The  great  majority  of  the  Assembly 
looked  to  the  throne  as  a  barrier  against  the  masses.  The 
real  feeling  of  Paris  is  ill  expressed  by  Mouniei^s  language. 
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yield.  The  minutes  of  the  commune  of  Paris  mention 
a  fact,  which  the  historians  have  not  always  noticed, 
hut  it  is  too  significant  to  he  passed  over.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  rejoicing  and  exchange  of  congratulations 
between  the  memhers  of  the  Stated-General  and  the 
electors  of  Paris,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly,  while  announcing  the  confirmation  of  the 
civic  militia,  added  that  the  king  pardoned  the  French 
guards.  The  deputy  must  have  been  the  Due  de 
Liancourt.  The  word  "pardon"  produced  a  general 
murmur.  Some  French  guards,  who  were  in  the  hall, 
advanced  to  the  bureau,  and  said,  "  We  do  not  want 
any  pardon,  we  do  not  require  it ;  in  serving  the  nation 
we  serve  the  king,  and  what  is  taking  place  to-day 
proves  it." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  did  not  forget  his  functions 
on  this  occasion.  A  Te  Deum  was  voted,  and  the 
archbishop,  the  new  magistrates,  the  electors,  mingled 
with  the  French  guards  and  the  militia,  moved  off  to 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  After  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  over,  Lafayette  took  the  oath  as 
commander  of  the  new  civic  army.  There  were  loud 
cries  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  new  ministers  and  the  recall  of  Necker. 
'*The  inhabitants,"  said  the  report  read  by  Mounier, 
'*  envied  the  happiness  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  enjoyed,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  their  king 
among  them,  as  we  had  had  him  among  us.  Thus 
Paris  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  civic 
militia  will  prevent  all  disorder :  it  will  be  commanded 
not  only  by  a  hero  whose  name  is  dear  to  liberty  in 
the  two  worlds,  but  by  a  French  hero,  who  can  at  tiie 
same  time  love  his  prince  and  abhor  slavery.  We 
must  regret,  no  doubt,  the  evils  which  the  capital  has 
suffered.  But  who  is  to  be  reproached  for  the  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  ?  Is  it  not  the  perfidious  counsellors 
of  the  king,  who  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  close  to 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  the  ordinary  place  of 
their  sitting  by  soldiers,  to  transform  the  National 
Assembly  into  a  bed  of  justice  {lit  de  justice),  to  bring 
together  an  army  at  great  cost,  at  a  time  in  which  the 
finances  are  in  the  greatest  disorder,  in  which  we  are 
suffering  a  grievous  famine;  to  bring  this  army  to 
Paris,  to  Versailles,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and.  thus 
to  alarm  the  people  for  tiie  safety  of  its  representatives ; 
to  place  the  pomp  of  war  by  the  side  of  the  sanctuary 
of  liberty,  and  to  remove  the  virtuous  ministers  who 
enjoyed  public  confidence ;  to  stop  all  communication 
between  Paris  and  VersaiUes,  and  to  treat  the  subjects 
of  the  king  like  enemies  to  the  State.  Among  the 
acts  of  despair  of  the  people  of  Paris,  while  we  lament 
the  death  of  several  citizens,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  diffi- 
cult to  resist  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille,  where,  upon  the  ruins  of  this 
horrible  prison  of  despotism,  there  shall  soon  be  raised, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
the  statue  of  a  good  king,  the  restorer  of  liberty  and  of 
the  happiness  of  France." 

Mirabeau  prepared  an  address  to  the  king  to  dismiss 
his  ministers,  to  which  some  members  added  the  recall 


of  Nfcker.  Several  members  of  the  nobility  declared 
that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly,  notwithstanding  their  instructions  to  main- 
tain the -vote  by  order.  The  Cardinal  de  Larocbefou- 
cauld  made  a  similar  declaration  in  the  name  of  almost 
all  the  members  of  the  clergy.  The  Assembly  was 
just  going  to  vote  on  Mirabeau's  proposition,  when  the 
dismissal  of  all  the  ministers  was  announced.  One  of 
the  nobility  also  declared  that  he  was  authorised  by  the 
king  to  say  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  the  capital, 
and  he  requested  the  Assembly  to  inform  his  good  city 
of  Paris  of  his  intentions.  It  was  immediately  resolved 
that  a  large  deputation  of  the  Assembly  shoiiQd  accom- 
pany the  king  to  Paris,  and  some  of  the  members  were 
sent  to  see  the  king  on  this  matter.  The  king  acceded 
to  the  wish  of  the  Assembly,  who  appointed  a  hundred* 
of  their  members  to  accompany  him.  The  king  also 
sent  to  the  Assembly  a  letter  of  recall,  which  he  had 
written  to  Necker,  a  letter  unsealed,  and  he  requested 
the  National  Assembly  to  forward  it.  The  Assembly 
also  addressed  a  letter  to  Necker,  in  which  they  prayed 
him  to  conform  to  the  king*8  wish :  '*  the  nation,  its 
king,  and  its  representatives  expect  you."  This  de- 
lusion did  not  last  long. 

Louis  XVI.  had  not  resolved  to  visit  Paris  imtil 
after  much  deliberation.  On  the  16th  a  council  was 
held,  in  which  there  were  two  propositions :  to  leave 
Versailles  with  the  troops,  which  the  king  had  already 
ordered  to  withdraw,  or  to  go  to  Paris  to  quiet  the  fever 
there.  The  queen  was  for  going  away.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  1 6th  she  ordered  Madame  Campan  f  to  take 
all  her  jewels  out  of  her  coffers,  in  order  to  put  them 
in  a  single  one,  which  she  could  carry  off  with  her. 
Madame  Campan  assisted  her  in  burning  a  great  num- 
ber of  papers.  The  queen  told  Madame  Campan,  that, 
after  a  long  discussion,  at  which  she  was  present,  the 
king,  who  was  apparentiy  tired,  said,  '*  Well,  gentie- 
men,  we  must  decide.  Must  I  go  away,  or  stay  ?  I 
am  ready  to  do  either."  When  the  resolution  was 
taken  that  he  should  go  to  Paris,  the  king  heard  mass, 
and  received  the  communion.  He  appointed  the  Count 
of  Provence  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  expected  not  to  get  back  to  Versailles 
alive.  The  final  resolution  was  not  taken  till  the 
evening ;  and  it  appears  that  Bailly  had  some  share  in 
deciding  the  king. 

At  Paris  they  were  busy  with  other  matters.  The 
permanent  committee  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  ordered  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  order.  Nobody  thought  of 
first  asking  the  king's  consent.  Lafayette  proposed  that 
the  Paris  militia  should  be  called  the  National  Guard, 
and  his  proposal  was  adopted.  Measures  were  taken 
for  its  organization ;  but  every  thing  proceeded  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  had  usurped  all  the  func- 

♦  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  130;  two  hundred,  Thiers,  'Hist.,' 
&c.,  c.  4;  two  hundred  and  forty,  Louis  Blanc,  'Hist./  &c  ; 
a  small  matter,  but  similar  discrepancies  continually  occur. 

t  Madame  Campan's  '  Mdmoires/  ii.,  51. 
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dons  of  gorermnent  at  Pans.  The  committee  com- 
menced a  search  after  grain  and  flour  in  the  convents, 
and  re-established  the  collection  of  the  octrois — ^that  is, 
the  duties  levied  at  the  baniers  on  certain  articles 
brought  into  Paris* 

The  king  left  Versailles  at  eight  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  July,  to  visit  his  good  city  of  Paris.  He 
took  with  him  Marechal  Beauvau,  the  Dukes  of  Vil- 
leroy  and  Villequier,  and  two  popular  nobles,  the 
Corote  d'Estaing,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle.  The 
hones  went  at  a  walk,  and  the  journey  was  very  slow. 
The  peasants  of  the  villages  on  the  road  joined  the 
procession,  anned  with  scythes  and  forks.  The  militia 
of  Versailles  formed  the  escort  to  Sevres;  and  from 
Sevres  the  militia  of  Paris :  the  king's  body-guards 
were  purposely  left  behind.*  The  king  was  not  a 
timid  man,  and  his  cotintenance  was  calm,  but  it  ex- 
pressed uneasiness. 

During  the  king's  absence  the  queen  was  in  the 
greatest  alarm.  She  sent  for  several  persons  about 
the  court,  but  their  doors  were  locked — they  were 
gone.  [In  the  palace  there  reigned  the  silence  of  death. 
She  prepared  an  address,  of  a  few  lines,  to  read  to  the 
National  Assembly,  to  which  she  intended  to  go  with 
her  children,  if  the  king  should  be  detained  a  prisoner 
in  Paris.  With  tears,  she  said  to  Madame  Campan, 
"  They  will  never  let  him  come  back." 

The  permanent  committee  of  electors  being  informed 
of  the  king's  intended  visit  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  had 
sent  its  orders  to  the  sixty  districts,  and,  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
armed  men  were  arranged  in  double  line  from  the 
Place  de  Grdve  to  the  barrier  of  Passy.  It  was  near 
three  in  the  afternoon  before  the  king  reached  the 
harrier,  Bailly  was  there  with  the  keys  of  the  city, 
which  he  presented  to  Louis,  with  these  words :  "  Sire, 
I  present  to  your  majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  city 
of  Paris :  they  are  the  same  which  were  presented  to 
Henry  IV.  He  had  conquered  his  people :  here  the 
people  have  conquered  their  king."  f  The  only  cry 
which  was  heard,  during  the  king's  progress,  was, 
**  Vive  la  Nation  ! "  The  cannon  taken  at  the  Bastille 
and  at  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  were  dragged  before 
him  by  the  French  guards.  Lafayette,  mounted  on 
horseback.  With  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  new 
cockade  and  a  feather  in  his  hat,  rode  before  the  king's 
carriage. 

On  reaching  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  the  freemasons, 
who  were  there  in  great  numbers,  received  the  king 
with  the   honours  which   their  craft  pay   to  distin- 

*  Twelve  guards  attended  him  as  far  as  Sevres,  as  Madame 
de  Campan  sajs ;  and  she  had  good  means  of  knowing,  as 
•he  saw  the  kmg  set  out.  Discrepancies  in  minor  facts  are 
so  numerous  in  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Mfmobes,  that  it  would  be  wearisome  and  useless  to 
notice  them  always. 

t  Dumont,  *  Souvenirs,'  &c.,  p.  116.,  says,  that  on  hearing 
these  words,  Louis  turned  to  Beauvau, '*and  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  hear  this."  Beauvau 
ottde  him  a  sign,  and  Bailly  went  on  speaking.  Bailly's 
•peech  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  133. 


guished  brethren,  by  forming  a  double  line,  and  hold- 
ing their  swords  crossed  over  his  head.  As  soon  as 
Louis  set  his  foot  on  the  ground,  to  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  '  vault  of  steel,'  as  the  cross- 
ing of  swords  was  called,  was  formed.  He  walked 
with  a  firm  step  beneath  this  canopy  of  swords ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  there  were  loud 
shouts  of  '•  Vive  le  Roi  ! "  which  lasted  till  he  took  his 
seat.  Bailly  presented  him  vrith  a  cockade,  of  the 
kind  which  the  citizens  had  adopted — a  cockade  of 
three  colours,  blue,  red,  and  white — and  the  king  put 
it  in  his  hat. 

Moreau  de  St  Mery,  president  of  the  assembly  of 
electors  of  Paris,  made  an  address  to  the  king,  which 
contained  the  following  words : — **  You  owed  your 
crown  to  birth ;  you  are  now  indebted  for  it  only  to 
your  virtues."  *  The  king  had  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  thd  proceedings  of  the  commune,  and 
by  his  silence  to  give  his  assent  to  the  formation  of 
the  bourgeois  militia,  the  order  for  the  demolition  of 
the  Bastille,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Bailly  and 
Lafayette. 

Ethys  de  Corny,  who  was  procureur  du  roi  for  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  had  fought  with  Lafayette  in  Ame- 
rica, proposed  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  a  monument  should  be  erected,  on  the  site 
of  the  Bastille,  to  Louis  XVL,  the  regenerator  of  public 
liberty,  the  restorer  of  national  prosperity,  the  father 
of  the  French  people. 

Louis  attempted  to  speak,  twice,  as  some  authorities 
say ;  but  his  emotion,  or  some  other  cause,  did  not 
allow  him  to  read  his  address.  Bailly  approached  the 
king,  and,  after  receiving  his  orders,  told  the  Assembly 
that  the  king  had  visited  Paris  to  calm  the  uneasiness, 
an^  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  the  affection  of  his 
people;  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
tranqnillity ;  and  that,  if  the  laws  were  not  observed, 
the  guilty  should  be  handed  over  to  justice.  Bailly 
then  added,  that  his  majesty  gave  permission  to  speak  ; 
and  Lally-Tolendal  spoke.  This  ardent  orator,  like 
the  mass  of  the  deputies,  sincerely  wished  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  the  insurgents :  he  looked  to  the  throne 
as  a  barrier  against  popular  violence,  and  as  a  security 
against  power  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
poorer  classes.  "Are  you  satisfied,  citizens?"  he 
said ;  "  here  is  the  king,  whom  you  called  for  with 
loud  cries,  and  whose  name  alone  excited  your  enthu- 
siasm two  days  ago,  when  we  pronounced  it  in  the 
midst  of  you.  Enjoy  his  presence  and  his  benefits. 
It  is  he  who  has]  restored  to  you  your  National  As- 
semblies, and  who  desires  to  perpetuate  them.  It  is 
he  who  has  desired  to  establish  your  liberties,  your 
property,  upon  an  immoveable  foundation.  It  is  he , 
who  has  proposed  to  you,  as  one  may  say,  to  share  his 
authority  with  him ;  only  reserving  to  himself  that 
power  which  is  necessary  for  your  happiness,  that 
which  ought  always  to  belong  to  him,  and  which  your- 

♦  Manuscript  Letter  of  Robespierre,  quoted  by  Louis 
Blanc,  •  Histoire  de  la  R^v.  Fran^.,'  ii.,  420.  Robespierre 
was  one  of  the  deputies  who  accompanied  the  king  to  Paris. 
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•elves  ought  to  entreat  him  never  to  part  with.-»-And 
you,  Sire,  allow  a  subject,  who  is  neither  more  faithful 
nor  more  devoted  than  all  those  who  surround  yon, 
but  who  is  as  much  so  as  any  one  of  those  who  obey 
you ;  allow  him  to  raise  his  voice  towards  you,  and  to 
say  to  you,  there  they  are— this  people  that  adores 
you ;  this  people,  whom  your  mere  presence  fills  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  whose  sentiments  towards  your 
sacred  person  can  never  be  a  matter  of  doubtt  lliere 
is  not  here  a  single  man  who  is  not  ready  to  shed  for 
you — ^for  your  legitimate  authority— even  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood."  The  addresses  which  were  delivered  on 
this  memorable  occasion  were  interrupted  whenever 
any  words  occurred  which  expressed  the  disposition 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  their  king,  by  the  accla- 
nations  of  all  the  Assembly.*     The  king,  whose  emo- 

*  This  sentence  is  taken  from  the  report  of  ''the  testi- 
monials of  affection  which  his  majesty  received  in  the 
capital,"  made  by  M.  Ssll6  de  Chouz,  one  of  the  deputation 
which  accompanied  the  king  to  the  capital  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  of  July,  at  a  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  colouring  of  the  whole  report  is  obvious  enough.  Ck>m- 
pare  Madame  Campan, '  M6moires,'  ii.,  58. 


tion  continually  increased,  could  only  utter  these 
words,  which  were  repeated :  "  My  people  may  always 
rely  on  my  affection." 

At  the  close  of  the  business  the  king  showed  himself 
at  a  window  to  the  immense  crowd  assembled  in  the 
Place  de  GMve,  and  waved  his  hat,  with  the  cockade 
in  it  wMch  Bailly  had  given  him.  The  crowd  ap- 
plauded, not  the  king^-as  it  has  been  well  renuoked — 
but  the  cockade. 

The  king  returned  to  Versailles;  and  his  counte- 
nance gladdened  as  he  approached  the  heigbu  of 
Sivres,  and  recognised  his  body-guard.  It  waa  a 
relief  to  escape  from  the  tumult  of  Paris  and  its 
dubious  demonstrations.  The  queen  ran  to  throw 
herself  into  the  king's  arms ;  but  the  sight  of  the  revo- 
lutionary cockade  shocked  and  disgusted  her ;  and  she 
said  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  **  I  did  not  think  that  I 
had  married  a  plebeian.''  * 

*  Meider, '  Nonvean  Paris/  cited  by  Louts  Blanc, '  Hist./ 
ftc,  ii.,  482. 
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Thb  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  order  for  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  that  had  been  collected  round 
Versailles  and  Paris,  were  followed  by  the  emigration 
of  many  persons  of  rank.  The  Duchess  de  Polignac, 
the  queen's  fiEivourite,  and  the  object  of  popular  hatred, 
left  Versailles  at  midnight,  in  the  disguise  of  a  cham- 
ber-maid. She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
their  daughter  the  Duchess  de  Quiche,  and  some  others. 
They  made  their  escape  to  Switzerland,  in  continual 
fear  of  being  apprehended  on  the  route.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
the  Marlchal  de  Broglie,  Breteuil,  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  the  king's  own  brother,  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  made  their  escape.  The  life  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger :  he  stole  away 
from  the  palace  like  a  criminal,  and  made  his  way  to 
Turin. 

Thus  the  king  was  deserted  by  those  who  were  bound 
by  duty  to  rally  round  the  throne ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  recent  events,  that  even  his  own  servants 
forgot  the  respect  due  to  their  master.  Besenval,  one 
,  day,  observed  one  of  them  looking  over  the  king's 
shoulder,  to  see  what  he  was  writing.  The  first  emi- 
gration was  not  only  the  symptom  of  the  fears  of  those 
who  fied,  but  it  was  the  signal  of  the  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Those  who  were  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
revolution  looked  upon  the  king  as  their  greatest  cause 
of  embarassment ;  for  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  all  sevsve  measures,  to  any  step  that  might  cause 


the  shedding  of  blood.*  He  would  not  make  himself 
the  leader  of  the  nobility ;  and  he  had  already  yielded 
so  £ur,  that  further  concession  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. His  irresolution  was  another  cause  of  danger 
to  himself  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  He  would 
neither  guide  the  revolution,  nor  resist  it :  in  fact,  he 
could  do  neither.  The  torrent  had  set  in,  and,  like 
a  mighty  inundation,  it  swept  every  thing  before  it. 

Among  the  rumours  that  take  the  place  of  historical 
facts,  not  because  they  were  true,  but  because  they 
were  believed,  is  the  story  of  an  attempt  made  on  the 
life  of  the  king,  and  attributed  to  some  great  personage 
about  the  court.  The  facts  are  confusedly  told,  the 
evidence  is  insufficient,  but  many  of  the  royalist  party 
believed  that  the  king's  life  had  been  attempted ;  and 
some  even  mentioned  the  Comte  d'Artois  as  the  as- 
sassin. But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  this 
abominable  imputation  against  die  king's  brother ;  and 
his  character,  with  all  his  faults,  rendered  him  incapable 
of  plotting  so  useless  a  crime.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  also  the  object  of  atrocious  calumnies ;  and  a  report 
was  current,  of  his  hiring  a  man  to  poison  the  Comte 
d'Artois ;  a  report  for  which  no  evidence  was  ever  pro- 

*  See  the  remarkable  words  which  he  uttered  on  hit  return 
to  Versailles,  after  visiting  Paris;  and  Madam  de  Campan's 
comment  on  them.  ''  The  king  said,  '  Happily,  no  blood 
has  been  ihed ;  and  I  swear  that  never  shsll  a  drop  of  French 
blood  be  shed  by  my  order.'  Maxim  full  of  humanity,  but 
too  strongly  declared  in  these  times  of  faction/'  (M6moires, 
ii.,  69.) 
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doced.  The  Comte  de  Provence,  more  prudent  and 
more  ambitious  than  his  younger  brother,  stayed 
behind ;  and  thus,  without  doing  any  positive  act, 
nfithout  compromising  himself  in  any  way,  he  at  once 
assumed  a  prominent  position.  The  events  in  France 
had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  and 
the  desertion  of  the  king  by  his  own  brother  and  the 
most  distingnished  of  the  nobles,  was  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  the  throne  of  the  French  Bourbons 
was  tottering  to  its  fidl.* 

The  National  Assembly  had  full  employment  on  the 
18th  of  July.  There  was  no  government  in  France, 
and  £nnine  was  increasing.  At  Poissy,  it  was  reported 
to  the  Assembly,  a  rich  farmer  had  been  seized  by  the 
people,  on  the  charge  of  having  got  together  a  large 
quantity  of  grain ;  and  they  threatened  to  hang  him. 
The  Assembly  sent  off  a  deputation  of  twelve  members, 
to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  corn- 
dealer.  The  commandant  of  the  garde  bourgeoise 
of  the  district  of  St.  Mery  was  now  introduced  to  the 
Assembly.  He  came  to  represent  to  them,  that  the 
"  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
who,  for  the  last'  five  days,  had  laid  aside  their  work 
for  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  without  bread."  f 
These  were,  to  use  the  words  of  the  speaker,  "  part  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille.*'  A  subscription  was 
commenced  for  their  relief  by  the  members  of  the  depu- 
tation ^m  Paris  ;  and  out  of  the  forty-five  thousand 
livres  that  were  subscribed,  Juign^,  the  archbishop  of 
Fans,  gave  twenty  thousand.  Various  proposals  were 
made  in  the  Assembly,  for  the  repression  of  disorder, 
and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  but  nothing  was 
decided.  • 

The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  had  spread  conster- 
nation through  France.  When  it  was  known  at 
Rennes,  in  Bretagne,  on  th^  16th  of  July,  the  youth 
of  that  place  seized  the  arms  in  the  storehouse ;  and 
the  soldiers  refused  to  act  against  them.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  popular 
assembly,  whose  first  business  was  to  rummage  the 
corn-warehouses.  At  St.  Malo  the  troops  also  refused 
to  act,  and  the  insurgents  got  possession  of  the  town. 
At  Grenoble  the  people  protested  against  the  dismissal 
of  the  ministers,  and  declared  that  the  payment  of  taxes 
should  be  suspended  from  the  moment  that  any  attack 
should  be  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Early  in  the  month  of  July,  there  had  been 
an  afl&ay  between  the  troops  at  Lyon  and  the  hungry 
people ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministeiB  arriving,  the  three  orders  assembled  to  protest 
against  the  government,  and  to  draw  up  an  address  to 
the  National  Assembly.  There  was  the  same  move- 
ment all  through  France,  and  a  national  guard  was 
formed  in  all.the  towns,  and  even  in  the  country.  The 
rising  was  not  purely  disinterested  and  patriotic;  it 
was  also  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  and 
directed  against  those  who  were  stigmatized  with  the 

*  Compare  Louis  Blanc,  '  Hist  de  k  R^.  Fran^aise,' 
ii,  di^.  13. 
t  '  Hist  Parlem.,'  ii.,  137. 


name  of  engrossers  (aceapareura)*  At  Poissy  the 
people  had  cut  off  the  head  of  a  miller,  named  Sauvage. 
The  corn-dealer  was  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  fiiry 
of  the  people,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him. 

Lally-Tolendal,  on  the  20th  of  July,  proposed,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  increasing  disorder,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation addressed  to  the  French  people,  in  which 
they  should  be  reminded  of  all  that  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  had  done  to  deserve  their  confidence:  all 
good  citizens  should  be  urged  to  assist  in  repressing 
disorder,  and  the  formation  of  bourgeois  militias  should 
be  authorized,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. His  motion  might  have  been  carried,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Breton  club. 
Robespierre  declared  himself  furiously  against  it. 
"  Riots  are  spoken  of,"  he  said ;  "  these  riots  are 
liberty.  Be  not  deceived ;  the  combat  is  not  yet  at 
an  end.  To-morrow,  perchance,  dangerous  attempts 
will  be  renewed;  and  who  will  repulse  them,  if  we 
begin  by  declaring  those  to  be  rebels  who  have  armed 
themselves  for  our  safety?"*  This  appeal  to  force 
was  heard  without  calling  forth  any  opposition ;  and 
Lally  even  made  an  apology  for  some  terms  that  he 
had  used.     The  Assembly  came  to  no  resolution. 

The  subscriptions  had  done  little  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  Paris.  A  committee  of  the  electors, 
called  the  committee  of  subsistence,  was  employed  in 
provisioning  the  capital.  Bailly  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  this  thankless  office.  Though  the  price  of 
bread  had  been  diminished  about  one-fifth  by  the  as- 
sembly of  electors,  the  abatement  gave  no  relief;  for 
those  who  wanted  bread  had  nothing  to  buy  it  with. 
•The  indignation  of  the  people  was  directed  against  the 
dealers,  who  held  large  stores,  and  who  were  accused 
of  keeping  from  market  "  the  very  sources  of  life." 
Nobody  reflected  that  if  the  dealers  had  not  Uken  the 
pains  to  collect  grain  with  the  hope  of  profit,  there 
might  have  been  none  at  all,  instead  of  a  stinted  supply. 

*  It  was  necessary,"  says  Thiers,  "  to  be  continually, 
making  purchases  of  wheat,  to  get  it  ground,  and  then 
convey  it  to  Paris,  through  the  famishing  country. 
The  convoys  were  often  stopped,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  numerous  detachments  to  prevent  the  flour  being 
plundered  on  the  road  and  in  the  markets.  Though 
the  state  sold  the  flour  at  a  loss,  in  order  that  the 
bakers  might  lower  the  price  of  bread,  the  multitude 
were  not  satisfied :  it  was  necessary  to  be  continually 
lowering  the  price;  and  the  scarcity  at  Paris  was 
increased  by  this  very  diminution  of  price,  because  the 
people  of  the  country  flocked  there  to  buy  their  bread. 
The  fear  for  the  morrow  induced  every  one  to  provide 
himself  abundantly ;  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the 

*  Louis  Blanc,  '  Hist.  4e  la  Rev.  Franv-,'  refers  to  the 

•  Courier  de  Versaillfs  k  Psris/  No.  18,  pp.  306, 306,  for  the 
words  of  Robespierre.  The  words,  as  given  in  the  '  Histoire 
Parl^entaire,'  express  the  same  thing,  but  in  much  more 
measured  terms.  Robespierre  was  still  so  little  known,  that 
almost  all  the  journals  of  the  time  mistook  his  name.  They 
called  him  Robert-Pierre. 
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ha&df  of  iome,  canted  a  deficiency  to  otheri.  It  is 
confidence  which  gives  activity  to  commerce,  which 
brings  provisions  to  market,  and  makes  the  distribution 
of  them  equal  and  easy.'  *  The  committee  could  not 
turn  scarcity  into  abundance ;  nor  did  they  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  Paris  by  an  arbitrary  diminution  of  the  price 
of  bread,  which  only  increased  the  consumption  at  a 
time  when  the  state  of  the  market  showed  that  there 
was  a  deficient  supply. 

The  fury  of  the  people  required  some  object  more 
conspicuous  than  a  miller  and  a  farmer ;  and  two  men 
were  especially  pointed  out  to  them  •— '  FouUon  and 
Bertier.  When  Foullon  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
new  ministry,  his  well-known  character  excited  alarm 
in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris.  The  publications  of  the 
time  attributed  to  him  such  expressions  as  these  :*- 
**  If  I  were  minister,  I  would  make  the  French  eat 
hay ;"  and,  ''  Paris  ought  to  be  mowed  as  we  mow  a 
meadow."  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  these  expres- 
sions were  attributed  to  him,  and  were  believed. 
Foullon  had  filled  various  offices— as  intendant  of  the 
army,  of  war,  of  the  marioe,  and  of  finance.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  very  rich ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  he 
had  acquired  his  wealth  by  dishonourable  means ;  that 
he  had,  to  use  a  modem  French  phnUe,  "  speculated 
on  famine."  But  the  opinion  of  his  great  wealth  was 
belied  by  the  real  amount  of  the  property  which  he  left 
behind  him ;  and  of  the  vsrious  charges  brought  against 
him,  not  one  was  proved.f  His  crime  was  his  unpopu- 
larity, whether  well  or  ill  merited,  and  his  hostility  to 
the  revolution.  That  he  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
courage,  appears  horn  the  advice  that  he  gave  to  the 
king.  When  he  was  summoned  to  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  Necker's  dismissal,  he  prepared  two  written* 
plans  or  means  of  extricating  the  king  from  his  diffi- 
culties. One  plan  was,  to  control  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  for  the  king  not  to  separate  himself 
from  his  army  till  order  was  re-established :  the  other 
was,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 
prevent  an  explosion,  by  satisfying  the  real  demands 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  give  factious  men  time  to  turn 
these  demands  to  their  own  advantage.  Foullon  read 
these  two  plans  to  Madame  Adelaide,  one  of  the  king's 
aunts,  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  persons ;  and  the 
queen  told  Madam  Campan  that  she  believed  that  the 
substance  of  these  plans  became  known  to  the  opposite 
party  through  the  means  of  one  of  these  persons,  j; 

Foullon  began  to  see  that  he  was  in  danger  after  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille.  One  of  his  servants  happened 
to  die  in  his  house,  about  the  18th,  and  he  caused  it  to 
be  rumoured  that  it  was  himself  who  was  dead.§      On 

'^  Thiers, '  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^.,'  i.,  chap.  3.  Compare 
these  remarks  with  those  of  Louis  Blanc, '  Hist,  de  la  R^v. 
Fran^.,'  ii.,  4d8rwho  writes  as  if  he  Aiught  a  man  would 
hoard  up  com  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  iXarding  it,  and  would 
not  bring  it  to  market  except  on  compuUion.  ^ 

t  Louis  Blanc^ '  Hist  de  la  R^v.  Fran9.,  ii.,  440.       9 

X  Madame  Campan, '  M^moires,'  ii.,  60. 

§  His  family  deny  this  fact.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
believed  at  the  time ;  and  that  is^  that  can  be  affirmed. 


the  19th  he  quitted  Paris,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  at 
Yiry,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Fontaineblean,  in  ike 
house  of  M.  de  Sartines,  by  one  of  whose  servants  be 
was  betrayed.     He  was  seised  by  some  peasants,  who 
put  upon  him  a  collar  of  nettles,  a  bouquet  of  thistles 
at  his  button-hole,  and  a  bundle  of  hay  on  his  back  ; 
and  then  fastening  him  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  with  his 
hands  tied,  they  dragged  him  to  Paris.*    He  was  pre- 
sented at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  on  the  22nd,  about  six  in 
the  morning,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  perma- 
nent committee,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  so 
unpopular  a  man.     The  news  of  his  arrest  soon  spread 
through  Paris,  and  the  Place  de  Qr^ve  was  covered 
with  people,  who,  it  is  said,  were  excited  by  well- 
dressed  persons  of  a  superior  class.     The  crowd  was 
afraid  that  Foullon  would  be  allowed  to  escape,  and 
they  called  out  for  him  to  show  himself,  or  they  would 
bum  the  H6tel    de  Ville.     He  was  brought  firom  a 
room,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  the  membera  of 
the  sub-committee  for  the  night,  and  presented  to  the 
people' in  the  great  hall — a  man  of  ^three-score  years 
and  fourteen,  marked  with  the  characters  of  age.     A 
feeling  of  pity  prevailed  for  a  moment ;  but  a  voice 
cried  out,  "  He  must  be  tried."     A  curious  dialogue 
took  place  between  the  electors  and  the  people,  which 
saved  Foullon  till  Lafayette  arrived.     There  are  two 
versions  of  Lafayette's  address  to  the  people,  one  of 
which  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commune,  and  the  other  in  the  Ami  du  Roi.     **  Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  according  to  the  version  of  the  Ami 
du  Roi,  "  certainly  I  cannot  blame  your  indignation 
against  this  man :   I  never  esteemed  him :    I   have 
always  coftBidered  him  a  great  rascal ;  and  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  him.     It  is  your  wish  that  he 
should  be  punished ;  we  wish  it  too ;  and  he  shall  be 
punished.     But  he  has  a«complioes,  and  we  must  know 
them.     I  will  conduct  him  to  the  Abbaye,  where  we 
will  draw  up  the  charges  against  him,  and  he  shall  be 
condemned,  according  to  the  laws,  to   the  infamous 
death  which  he  has  so  justly  merited."    What  he  said, 
according  to  the  minutes,  was  much  less  condenmatory 
of  Foullon,   and  probably  much  nearer   the    truth. 
However,    it    appears  from  both   versions  that  the 
object  of  Lafiiyette  was  to  save  Foullon  for  the  present, 
and  to  send  him  to  the  Abbaye.  The  people  applauded 
the  speech  of  Lafayette ;  and  it  seems  that  Foullon  also 
showed,  by  some  sign,  that  he  was  pleased;  for  he 
understood  what  was  meant  by  Lafayette's  proposal. 
All  at  once  the  scene  changed.     "They  understand 
one  another,"  cried  one  voice.     "  What  is  the  use  of 
judging  a  man  who   has   been  judged  these  thirty 
years  f "  said  a  well-dressed  man.     This  was  FouUon's 
death-warrant.      The  approach  of  the  Palais-Royal, 
and  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  of  the  patriots  who 
*'  had  laid  aside  their  work  for  the  ^cause  of  their 
country,"  was  announced.     The  crowd  in  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville  was  driven  onwards  by  a  flow  of  new  comers ; 
electors,  judges,  and  witnesses,  were  dashed  against 
the  bureau ;  and  Foullon,  and  the  chair  on  which  he 
sat,  were  turned  over :  he  was  seised,  and  dragged  to 
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a  lantern  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Yannerie. 
The  cord  that  was  put  round  his  neck  hroke  twice ; 
and  twice  the  old  man,  on  his  knees,  cried  for  mercy. 
Some  were  compassionate  enough  to  be  ready  to  cut 
him  down  with  their  sabres;  but  his  unrelenting 
a^assins  sared  him  till  a  fresh  rope  was  got ;  and  he 
was  then  hanged  for  the  third  time.  His  two  gold 
watches  and  his  money  were  carried  to  the  committee 
of  electors,  who  gave  a  receipt  for  these  articles.  A 
man  cut  off  his  head,  stuffed  a  handful  of  hay  into 
the  mouth,  and  carried  this  trophy  about  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

One  tragedy  was  not  sufficient  for  the  day.  Ber- 
tier  de  Sauvigny,  the  son-in-law  of  Foullon,  wm 
arrested  by  two  masons,  as  he  was  passmg  thfoufli  a 
street  in  Compidgne.  Bertier,  in  his  office  of  iMn- 
dant  of  the  army  in  and  about  Paris,  had  to  pfe^yide 
for  the  troops.  He  was  suspected  of  baving  lateBded 
to  cut  the  crops  green,  both  to  feed  the  horses  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain  ;  but  this  &ct  is  denied  by  his 
family;  and  nobody  has  affirmed  that  it  was  ever 
proved.  He  was  charged  generally  widi  being  aettrely 
engaged  in  anti-revolutionary  tehemes;  and  this 
charge,  and  his  reladonship  to  Foullon,  were  sufficient 
for  bis  condemnation.  It  is  aaid  tiunt  Bertier  was  a 
clever  and  honest  administrator}  but  Ms  disposition 
was  harsh,  and  his  manners  and  kngvage  arrogant  and 
insulting.  The  committee  of  deetors  disapfiroyed  of 
his  arrest ;  but  being  informed  ^at  the  municipality 
of  Compifegne  could  not  answer  for  his  safety,  if  he 
were  set  at  liberty,  they  sent  a  detachment  of  horse, 
under  the  direction  of  two  electors,  to  bring  him  to 
Paris.  A  crowd  accompanied  Bertier  and  ]fs  escort 
with  threats  and  cunes.  On  aniving  at  the  barrier 
St.  Martin,  a  wagon  appeared,  coBtajiung  boards 
arranged  one  above  another,  frith  these  inscriptions : 
'*  He  has  robbed  the  king,  and  Franoe ;  he  has  de- 
voured the  subalaiiee  of  the  people ;  he  has  been  the 
■lave  of  the  rieh,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  poor ;  he  has 
hetnjed  Us  eofontry  ;*'  and  the  like.  The  vagueness 
of  these  ohaifieB,  the  form  of  expression,  and  the  whole 
contrivanee,  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  pas- 
sions of  the  sufieting  poor  were  stimulated  by  persons 
<>f  a  different  class. 

The  blackf  unwholesome  bread,  which  was  the  food 
of  the  poor,  was  held  on  the  points  of  pikes,  or  thrown 
into  the  carriage  which  oonveyed  Bertier,  with  the 
words,  '<  This  is  the  bread  which  you  made  us  eat."  It 
"fu  now  evemng,  and  tordiea  shed  a  gloomy  light  on 
the  motley  throng  crowned  with  lanrel,  and  women 
■inging  to  military  music,  who  walked  before  the  oar* 
i^*  At  Si.  Mery  a  body  of  men  met  the  procesiion, 
»d  presented  to  Bertier  the  head  of  Foullon,  stuck 
on  a  pike,  and  eovezed  with  blood  and  mud.  Ettenne 
^laRividve,  one  of  the  rieetors  who  was  sent  to  oon« 
duct  him  to  Paris,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  had 
the  preseace  of  mind  io  say  that  it  was  the  head  of 
IMaiuiay ;  but  Bertier,  it  ^[ipears,  knew  whose  head 
>t  was.  He  made  a  singolar  remark,  which  is  atterted 
^7  Be  k  Riviire :  *'  I  should  believe  sack  outnges  as 


these  without  example,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  expe- 
rienced still  more  cruel  insults.  He  was  a  God ;  I  am 
but  a  man." 

It  was  nine  in  the  evening  when  Bertier  was 
brought  into  the  great  hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  before 
the  electors.  To  the  questions  of  Bailly,  he  replied, 
"  I  have  obeyed  your  orders.  You  have  my  papers  : 
you  are  a«  well  informed  as  I  am."  The  interrogatory 
was  prohmged  by  Bailly,  apparently  to  get  time ;  but 
the  Place  de  Or^ve  was  roaring,  and  the  approach  of 
the  dreaded  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  announced. 
A  crowd  rushed  into  the  hall ;  and  Bailly,  who  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  could  only  stanomer  out :  "  He  must 
go  fo  the  Abbaye."  Bertier  left  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  de  la  Rividre,  without  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  his  danger ;  at  least  he  showed  no  fear.  As  soon  as 
he  reached 'the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  he  was  seized  and 
dragged  towards  the  lantern  on  which  Foullon  had 
been  hung.  In  desperation,  he  snatched  a  gun  from 
one  of  the  by-standers,  threw  himself  upon  his  assail- 
ants, and  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  A  dragoon  seized 
the  body,  tore  the  heart  out  of  it,  and  carried  it,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  crying  out, 
"  Here  is  the  hesvl  of  Bertier."  Bailly  was  thunder- 
struck; and  Lafityette,  who  was  present,  exclaimed, 
**  Deliver  me  hoin  a  duty  which  compels  me  to  witness 
such  horrors."  The  comrades  of  the  ferocious  soldier 
avenged  the  honour  of  their  body,  by  compelling  him 
to  fight  with  them,  and  he  fell  that  night  in  a  duel. 

These  two  sanguinary  murders  are  important  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  period :  they  were  the  preludes  to 
other  more  atrocious  crimes.  That  the  assassins  were 
a  small  number,  as  some  of  the  French  historians 
assert,  may  be  true  :  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  fury 
of  the  mob  was  stimulated  by  secret  enemies  of  Foullon 
and  Beitier:  other  suppositions  are  made,  but  they 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  The  regular  constituted 
authorities  of  Paris  had  been  overthrown ;  and  the  new 
authorities,  with  Bailly  the  mayor,  and  Lafayette,  the 
commander  of  the  National  Guard,  were  impotent. 
Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  tendered  thdr  resignations, 
whidi  the  distriets  refused  to  accept;  and  theyVere 
prevailed  wpon  to  continue  in  office.^  Mirabeau,  in 
his  nineteenth  letter  to  his  constituents,  spoke  of  the 
long  pataenee  of  the  people.  He  said,  that  the  explo- 
sion of  popular  indignation  was  sometimes  legitimate ; 
but  that  such  scenes  of  violence  could  not  be  continued 
without  leading  men  to  turn  their  eyes,  soon  or  late, 
even  to  a  despot  to  protect  them.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  murder  of  Foullon  and  Bertier  was  not 
looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Paris 
with  horror  and  disgust.  So  unpopular  were  these 
two  men,  that  their  death  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, only  irregular  in  its  execution.  Frenchmen 
were  still  aecu8torad|i  to  witness  &e  odious  punishment 
of  torture  and  the  wheel ;  and  society  may  hence  learn 
a  lesAn,  that  the  sight  of  cruel  executions  tends  to 
destroy. the  feelings  of  humanity.  Pamphlets  were. 
published,  b  which  the  death  of  Foullon  and  Bertier 
*  'Httt.  P|lem./iivl49. 
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was  the  subject  of  merriment ;  and  the  caricatures  of 
the  time  familiarized  the  people  with  the  idea  of  mur- 
der. One  of  these  caricatures,  which  was  largely  sold, 
represented  bodies  of  peasants,  citizens,  or  soldiers, 
marching  in  procession  with  pikes,  and  heads  stuck 
upon  them ;  and  the  caricatures  bore  the  words,  '*  This 
is  the  way  that  traitors  are  punished."  * 

The  news  of  the  deaths  of  Foullon  and  Bertier 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  National  Assembly, 
which  was  increased  by  one  of  the  deputies  announcing 
that  he  knew  that  a  list  of  sixty  proscribed  persons 
had  been  made  out,  and  the  names  of  several  members 
of  the  Assembly  were  included  in  it.  Lally-Tolendal 
renewed  his  motion  about  a  proclamation.  Mirabeau 
declared  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  disorders  at  Paris 
was  the  want  of  any  recognized  authority :  there  was 
total  disagreement  between  the  districts  and  the  elec- 
tors, who  had  usurped  the  administration  of  Paris 
without  the  formal  assent  of  the  Commune.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  send  to  Paris  a  deputy  for 
each  district,  to  establish  a  centre  of  correspondence 
among  all  the  assemblies ;  and  that  it  should  be  for- 
mally declared  that  the  functions  of  the  electors  were 
at  an  end,  and  that  every  assembly  which  exercised 
municipal  powers  should  be  established  with  the  con- 
sent of  all.  Gouy  d'Arcy  said,  that  the  governor  of 
♦  'Hist.  Parlem.,'iL,  150. 


the  Bastille  had  deserved  his  fate :  the  other  two,  he 
said,  were  doubtless  guilty — (he  did  not  say  of  what)— 
but  they  ought  to  have  been  tried  legally.  He  added, — 
and  it  is  a  significant  admission  from  a  deputy :  *'  Do 
not  believe  that  it  is  only  that  class  of  men  who  are 
called  the  people,  that  has  run  to  such  excesses:  a 
great  number  of  citizens  accompanied  the  populace — 
encouraged,  animated  them;  and  several  have  not 
shrunk  from  washing  their  hands  in  human  blood. 
The  people  may  become  accustomed  to  these  bloody 
spectacles;  they  may  make  the  shedding  of  blood 
their  amusement.  Barbarity  may  become  a  habit :" 
a  prophetic  glimpse  into  the  horrors  of  the  future. 
Bamave  spoke  lightly  of  the  outrages  of  Paris :  "  We 
must  not  be  too  much  alarmed,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
storms  which  are  inseparable  from  a  revolution.  The 
principal  object  is,  to  make  the  constitution,  and  to 
secure  liberty;  for  which  end,  two  things  are  first 
necessary — a  garde  bourgeoise,  and  well-organized 
municipalities.  After  that  we  must  secure  legal  forms 
of  procedure  for  crimes  against  the  State.  The  people 
will  then  be  pacified,  and  of  themselves  will  become 
tranquil."* 

♦  •  Hirt.  Parlem./  ii.,  157.  See  the  anecdote  about 
Bamave  and  a  son  of  Foullon^  in  Madame  Campan's  '  M^* 
moires,'  ii.,  61 ;  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  '  Annals,'  &c., 
translated  by  Dallas,  i.,  345. 
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The  motion  of  Lally-Tolendal,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  canied.  It  was  an  invitation  to  all 
Frenchmen  to  maintain  order ;  to  confide  in  their  king 
and  their  representatives;  and  to  respect  the  laws. 
It  declared  that  those  who  had  heen,  or  should  be, 
invested  with  power,  and  had  caused,  or  should  cause, 
by  their  crimes^  the  misery  of  tlie  people,  should  be 
tried  according  to  law;  and  the  like.  This  idle  and 
useless  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  sent 
by  the  deputies  to  all  their  constituents.  It  produced 
no  effect  at  all. 

It  was  on  the  proposal  of  Bailly  that  the  sixty  dis- 
tricts of  Paris  appointed  a  new  Assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  members,  which  was  entrusted  with 
the  re-organization  of  the  municipality.  The  new 
Assembly,  however,  did  more  than  it  was  appointed  to 
do :  it  requested  the  electors  to  continue  their  sittings ; 
confirmed  Bailly  and  Lafayette  in  their  functions ; 
appointed  a  police,  and  a  bureau  of  subsistence :  it 
took,  in  fact,  the  administration  of  Paris  into  its  hands, 
under  the  name  of  La  Commune,  afterwards  well  known 
and  remembered. 

The  death  of  Foullon  and  Bertier  was  the  signal 
for  fresh  emigrations  of  the  nobility,  which  excited 
fresh  alarm  among  the  people ;  and  some  of  the  emi- 
grants were  stopped.  Besenval  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  municipality  of  ViUenaux.  Cazal^s,  a  noble  and 
an  eloquent  speaker,  who  had  fled  from  the  National' 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  also  stopped, 
and  thus  reserved  for  further  distinction.  The  Abbe 
Maury  had  the  same  fortune  at  Peronne ;  and  the 
Duke  de  Vauguyon,  formerly  ambassador  of  France  to 
Spain,  was  stopped  at  Havre. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  upon  the  motion  of  Volney, 
it  was  resolved,  that  in  order  to  save  time  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
should  be  appointed,  to  which  should  be  referred  all 
matters  of  police  and  administration,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  report  upon  them  to  the  Assembly. 
Dnport  had  another  proposition  to  make.  There  was 
a  rumour  that  the  port  of  Brest  was  going  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  English  by  somebody, — probably  by  the 
nobility  of  Bretagne.*  Dnport  proposed  a  committee 

*  The  '  Hist.  Parlem.'  says,  that  it  was  a  popular  rumour 
without  any  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English 
tmbassadoT  at  Paris,  certainly  told  M.  Montmorin  of  such  a 
proposition  having  been  made,  but  without  saying  by  whom, 
to  the  Britiih  Government,  which  indignantly  rejected  it. 
Those  who  are  carious  to  see  how  this  obscure  matter  is 
handled  by  a  French  writer  of  extreme  opinions,  may  turn 
to  Michelet,  'Hist  de  la  lUv.  Fran9.,'  i.,  186.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset,  in  a  letter  dated  July  26,  1789,  which  is  printed 
in  the  '  AmuJs,'  &c.,  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  speaks  of  the 
"  shocking  plot.'*  (Vol.  i.,  chap.  13.)  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  the  plot,  the  British  Gbvemment  had 
no^g  to  do  with  it.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  had  sent  an 
sooount  to  the  British  Government  of  the  steps  that  he  had 
tiken  by  writing  his  letter  of  July  26th ;  in  which  he  pro- 
tested against  the  insinuations  that  his  "  Court  had  in  some 
degree  fomoited  the  agitations  that  for  some  time  past  have 
£>tnrbed  the  capital"    He  was  instructed  by  the  British 


of  four  persons  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  Brest,  and 
other  like  matters.  Some  members  saw,  in  the  propo- 
sition, the  danger  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  acting  in 
secrecy,  with  powers  ill-defined  or  unlimited.  Cha- 
pelier  replied,  that  the  object  was  not  to  establish  a 
tribunal,  nor  to  violate  the  secrecy  of  letters :  it  was 
to  form  a  committee,  to  receive  information  about  sus- 
pected persons,  from  all  ^e  citizens  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, who  might  choose  to  give  information ;  and  the 
evidence,  when  collected,  was  to  be  sent  to  a  compe-  , 
tent  tribunal.  A  committee  was  appointed,  twelve  in 
number, — the  prototype,  the  precursor  of  the  notorious 
revolutionary  tribunal.  Fear,  suspicion,  plots,  and 
rumours  of  plots,  filled  all  France ;  and  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  feverish  state  of  public  opinion  exists  than 
that  of  Arthur  Young,  who  was  at  this  time  traveUing 
in  France.* 

Necker  reached  Bale  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  lodged 
at  the  Three  Kings.  On  the  following  day  he  heard 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Polignac  had  arrived  at 
Bale,  and  he  learned  from  them  the  recent  events  at 
Paris.  The  letter  of  the  king  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  were  brought  to  him  a  few  days  later ;  and 
though  alarmed  at  the  accounts  which  he  had  heard  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  after  some  little  hesitation 
he  wrote  to  the  king  and  to  the  Assembly,  to  assure 
them  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  French  nation ; 
and  full  of  his  own  importance  and  jconscious  of  his 
good  intentions,  he  set  out  for  Paris.  His  journey  was 
a  kind  of  triumphal  procession,  marked  by  the  ringing 
of  the  village  bells,  flowers  scattered  on  his  path,  the 
respectful  salutations  of  the  new  militia,  and  cries  of 
**  Long  live  Necker,  the  father  of  the  people  !  *'  At 
Versailles,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  July,  he 
found  everything  changed,  the  king  deserted,  and  the 
queen  dispirited  and  melancholy.  Montmorin  was 
again  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  St.  Priest  had 
the  charge  of  the  royal  household.  His  reception  by 
the  National  Assembly  was  most  flattering.  The  pre- 
sident, the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  told  Necker,  in  his 
address,  that  the  first  nation  in  the  world  saw  in  him 
the  only  person  who  could  remove  the  obstacles  that 
might  still  oppose  its  regeneration.-}-  Necker  believed 
what  he  heard ;  he  thought  that  he  had  power,  and  he 
tried  the  experiment.  On  his  road  to  Versailles  he 
had  written  to  the  authorities  at  Villenaux,  to  pray  that 
they  would  set  Besenval  at  liberty;  but  his  request  was 
not  complied  with.  On  the  30th  of  July,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris.     Twelve  electors  were  waiting  for  him 

Government  "  to  renew  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  in  the  most 
positive,  terms,  the  assurances  of  the  ardent  desire  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  ministers  to  cultivate  and  support 
the  friendship  and  harmony  which  were  happily  subsisting 
between  the  two  nations."  The  Duke  of  Dorset  did  this  in 
his  letter  of  the  3rd  of  August,  to  M.  Montmorin;  and  he 
requested  him  to  communicate  it  to  the  Assembly. 

*  Account  of  his  adventure  near  Clermont,  •  iSravels,'  &c., 
i.,  p.  161. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  Annals,'  &c.,  ii.  Appendix  iv^ 
English  Translation. 
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at  the  Hdtel  de  YUle,  where  he  was  received  with 
clamorous  applause :  he  was  presented  with  the  revo- 
lutiouary  cockade,  and  told  that  "  these  colours  were 
dear  to  him,  for  they  were  those  of  liberty.'*  He  was 
addressed  by  M.  de  la  Yigne,  in  the  n^me  of  the  com- 
mune ;  to  which  he  replied  in  terms  of  strong  feeling : 
he  asked  for  pardon  for  Besenval,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  and  it  was  granted  by  acclamation.*  A  general 
amnesty  was  proposed  by  Clermont  Tonnerre :  and 
.  that  was  granted  too.  Necker  returned  to  Versailles 
delighted  with  his  visit;  but  the  illusion  was  soon 
dispelled. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  electors  about  the 
amnesty  was  known,  all  Paris  was  in  a  blaze.  The 
electors,  it  was  said,  had  no  power  to  pardon  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people.  The  district  of  the  Oratoire  itself 
repealed  the  amnesty,  by  sending  two  of  its  members 
to  Villenaux  with  orders  to  prevent  Besenval  being 
released.  The  electors  retracted  what  they  had  done  : 
they  said  that  they  only  meant  to  forbid  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  to  prevent  persons  being  punished  without 
the  form  of  legal  procedure.  The  National  Assembly 
settled  all  further  disputes,  by  declaring  that  Besenval 
should  not  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  the  court  of  the  Ch&telet.  It  was  on 
the  80th  of  July  that  the  electors  finally  ceased  to  exer- 
cise municipal  powers,  and  were  replaced  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commune  of  Paris. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  committee,  which  now 
lost  its  power,  was  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  July,  which 
declared  that  hawkers  and  other  sellers  of  publications 
calculated  to  excite  disturbance,  which  should  not  bear 
the  printer's  name  to  them,  should  be  lodged  in  prison 
by  the  patroles ;  and  that  those  who  printed  such  pub- 
lications, without  the  sanction  of  an  author  who  had  a 
recognised  existence  {une  existence  connue),  should  be 
answerable  for  them.  This  shows  that  the  bourgeois 
class,  who  had  seized  on  the  administration  of  Paris, 
were  alarmed  at  the  publications  of  the  day,  which  were 
filled  with  falsehood,  and  calculated  to  infiame  the 
people.  This  measure  of  the  committee  was,  of  course, 
unpopular ;  and  it  happened  that  about  the  same  time 
the  intercepted  letters  of  those  who  were  "  conspiring 
against  liberty,"  were  not  opened  firom  scruples  of 
delicacy  and  respect  to  the  secrecy  of  correspondence. 
The  National  Assembly  had  received  from  Bailly  a 
packet  of  letters,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands, 
and  one  of  them  was  addressed  to  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
An  animated  discussion  followed  on  the  propriety  of 
opening  them ;  but  the  Assembly  came  to  no  decision, 
though  the  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  of  course 
supposed  to  be  of  treacherous  import.  It  was  be- 
lieved all  through  France  that  the  queen  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois  were  conspiring  against  the  popular  cause. 
Young,  who  was  at  this  time  travelling  in  the  pro- 
vinces, found  the  belief  almost  universal,  and  he  did 

•  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annals/  &c.,  ii.  Appendix  iv., 
where  Necker's  address  is  printed.  Madame  de  Stael  ac- 
roropanied  her  father  to  Paris.  ('  Considerations/  &c., 
Prem.  Part,  c.  23.) 


not  escape  without  being  subjected  to  several  examina- 
tions himself.  People  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  an  English  farmer  should  come  to  look  at  the 
agriculture  of  France  without  having  some  plot  in  his 
head. 

The  death  of  Pinel  at  this  time  increased  the  popular 
excitement.  This  Pinel  was  a  money  dealer  and  secre- 
tary to  the  king,  a  man  of  mild  manners  and  strict 
probity  in  fulfilling  his  engagements.  Such  was  the 
confidence  in  him,  that  people  were  eager  to  put  their 
money  in  his  hands  ;  for  which  he  allowed  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest.  Nobody  knew  how  he  employed  the 
money:  he  was  neither  a  gambler,  an  adventurer  in 
lotteries,  nor  a  money  lender.  Though  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  of  the  chief  persons 
about  court,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  confer  his 
favours  on  the  less  wealthy  class :  the  favour  that  he 
conferred  was  to  accept  their  money  and  pay  a  high 
rate  of  interest  on  it.  On  the  29th  of  July  he  dined 
with  his  family,  invited  some  friends  to  sup  with  him, 
and  went  out  about  six  in  the  evening,  but  he  did  not 
return.  The  day  after  he  was  found  in  a  wood  near 
St.  Germain,  covered  with  blood.  A  loaded  pistol  was 
found  in  his  pocket,  and  one  that  had  been  discharged 
was  found  in  the  wood.  He  could  not  explain  how 
this  had  happened,  any  further  than  that  he  had  been 
assassinated,  that  his  affairs  were  in  good  condition, 
and  he  particularly  requested  that  his  red  portfolio 
should  be  looked  after.  He  died  in  three  days ;  the 
red  portfolio  could  not  be  found,  and  it  turned  out  that 
he  was  insolvent.  His  obligations  were  fifly-four 
millions  of  livres,  and  hundreds  of  families  were  ruined. 
The  question  was,  had  he  been  assassinated  or  had  he 
committed  suicide?  The  evidence  as  given  proves 
suicide  and  not  assassination.  But  how  had  he  em- 
ployed all  the  money  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  ? 
It  was  conjectured  that  he  was  the  banker  of  a  body 
of  speculators  in  grain.  The  reasonable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  speculation  had  failed,  as  every  such  specula- 
tion must  fail,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  with  borrowed 
money  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest.  The  death 
of  Pinel  was  thus  connected  by  popular  belief,  at 
least,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  French  writers, 
with  what  they  call  indifferently  the  monopoly  of 
grain,  or  speculation  in  grain,  for  which  they  use  the 
word  accaparemeni.  The  word  monopoly,  so  often 
ill  understood,  and  abused  wherever  it  is  used,  does 
not  here  mean  that  certain  persons  had  the  sole  pri- 
vilege of  buying  up  com,  which  would  be  a  monopoly 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term :  it  means  that  indivi- 
duals joined  together  their  means  to  buy  up  grain  when 
it  was  cheap,  and  kept  it  until  it  was  dear.  Under  the 
French  monarchy,  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  when 
king,  ministers,  and  persons  in  ofiice  leagued  together 
to  make  a  profit  by  speculation,  and  when  commerce, 
like  everything  else  in  France,  was  in  fetters,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  system  of  com  speculation  had 
its  abuses,  especially  when  official  persons  were  mixed 
up  with  it;  but  it  is  no  less  likely,  indeed  certain,  that 
even  a  royal  speculator  could  not  always  escape  loss. 
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Bat  1ft  it  againtt  the  system  of  aeeaparement  generally 
that  the  popular  indignation  in  1789  was  excited ;  and 
thii  absurd  prejudice  is  perpetuated  by  such  writers  as 
Loais  Blanc  and  Michelet  in  their  histories  of  the  French 
Rerolation.  The  true  cause  of  the  famine  of  1789  was 
not  great  scarcity  :  it  was  solely  owing  to  Ticious  inter- 
ference, and  Necker  himself  was  the  great  author  of  it. 
Brienne,  who  was  minister  in  1787,  had  allowed  the 
exportation  of  com, — a  measure  of  all  others  calculated 
to  insure  a  sufficient  supply,  for  the  fanner  grows  with 
the  hope  of  profit,  and  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
profit,  the  more  com  will  he  grow.  The  crop  of  1788 
was  short,  but  not  short  enough  to  have  caused  very 
high  prices.  Necker  began  his  administration  by 
instituting  inquiries  into  the  amount  of  the  crop  in 
France  and  the  wants  of  foreign  countries.  In  May 
and  June  bread  grew  dear;  but  as  soon  as  Necker 
announced  in  June  that  he  had  bought  up  wheat  and 
other  grain  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  a  large  part 
bad  arrived,  what  was  the  consequence?  An  imme- 
diate rise  of  grain  in  the  market,  in  some  places  twenty- 
fire  per  cent. ;  for  everybody  believed  that  the  scarcity 
was  greater  than  it  was.  The  police  fixed  the  price  at 
which  wheat  was  to  be  sold  in  the  market :  the  farmer 
responded  by  keeping  his  wheat  at  home,  and  selling  it 
on  the  spot  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  arbitrary  market 
price.  Young,  who  was  in  France  at  the  time,  was  a 
witness  of  the  effect  of  Necker's  operations.  This 
is  the  minister  of  whom  a  living  French  writer  says, 
"Necker  was  not  a  politician:  he  was  timid,  vain, 
ridiculous.  But  in  the  matter  of  subsistence,  we  must 
here  do  him  justice ;  he  was  an  administrator,  inde- 
fatigable, full  of  industry  and  resources."  Necker's 
grand  operation  of  corn-buying  cost  forty  millions  of 
livres,  increased  the  price  of  all  grain,  and  provided 
about  as  much  as  would  satisfy  the  consumption  of  all 
France — for  three  days.  Necker,  in  his  •  Memoire 
Instractif,'  said  "  the  speculations  {les  aceaparemens) 
are  the  primary  cause  to  which  the  multitude  attribute 
the  high  price  of  grain ;  and,  in  fact,  there  has  often 
been  reason  to  complain  of  the  cupidity  of  speculators." 


Yet  what  do  speculators  do  T  ••  They  buy  when  com 
is  cheap,  in  order  to  hoard  it  till  it  is  dear;  this  is  their 
speculation,  and  it  is  precisely  their  conduct  that  keeps 
the  people  from  starving."  (Arthur  Young.)  The 
blunders  of  Necker,  the  want  of  confidence  or  security 
which  every  man  felt  who  had  grain,  (for  he  was  never 
safe  against  popular  violence,)  the  arbitrary  fixing  of 
prices — all  combined  to  turn  a  year  of  ordinary  scarcity  ' 
into  a  year  of  famine.  **  The  deamess  of  bread  round 
Paris  produced  violent  riots,  the  echo  of  which  was 
prolonged  by  the  Palais  Royal.  ChAtel,  mayor  of  St. 
Denis,  was  massacred  in  a  moment  of  blind  and  furious 
passion."  (Louis  Blanc.)  It  is  Arthur  Young's  con- 
clusion, that  **  all  the  evils  of  the  year  1789  "  (so  far 
as  concerns  the  famine,  he  means)  **  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  monopolizers,  (he  means  speculators,)  by 
raising  the  price  in  the  preceding  autumn  and  by 
lessening  the  consumption,  had  divided  the  supply 
more  equally  through  the  year."  • 

*  The  '  Histoire  Parlementaire'  (ii.  457,  &c.)  contains,  in 
a  long  extract  from  the  '  Moniteur,'  the  history  of  the  mono- 
poly of  grain,  as  it  is  called;  beginning  with  the  decree  of 
1764,  which  permitted  the  exportation  of  grain  to  foreign 
countries,  and  ending  with  the  affair  of  Pinel.  Many  of  the 
fmci»  in  this  history  are  instructive,  bnt  the  ignorant  ] pre- 
judices of  the  writer  almost  surpass  the  bounds  of  all  credi- 
bility. The  same  ignorant  perversion  of  facts  pervades  the 
histories  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Louis  Blanc  and 
Michelet.  The  chapter  in  Arthur  Young's  'Travels'  (cliap. 
xviii..  Of  the  Police  of  Corn  in  France)  is  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  this  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  an  English  farmer,  in  1789,  should 
have  had  these  just  views  of  the  commerce  in  grain,  which  a 
British  Parliament,  half  a  century  later,  could  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  recognise.  Compare  also  'Hist.  Parlem./ 
(iii.,  1,  &c.,)  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  com  speculations. 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  the  folly  to  assert  that  a  single 
year's  produce  in  France  was  sufficient  for  three  years'  con- 
sumption ;  (see  Young's  Remarks,  i.,  485,)  that  there  had 
been  six  successive  good  harvests,  and  yet  com  was  scarce, 
solely  owing  to  the  dealers.  Madness  could  go  no  further 
i}\^in  this. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  AUGUST* 


Tbz  disorder  in  the  provinces  was  equal  to  that  of 
Paris;  and  an  accident  gaye  new  matter  for  fear,  sus- 
picion, and  violence.  The  municipality  of  Vesoul  sent 
a  letter,  dated  the  22nd  of  July,  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  commenced  in  these  terms  :  "  The  town 
of  Vesoul  does  not  vrish  to  afflict  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  an  account  of  all  the  excessive  disorders  in  its 
hadlliage ;  ch&teaux  burnt,  demolished,  or  at  least  pil- 
laged ;  all  the  archives  broken  open ;  the  registers  and 
terriers  carried  off;  depdts  violated ;  the  most  horrible 
menaces,  and  extreme  acts  of  violence."     The  town 


urgently  requested  the  Assembly  to  take  measures  to 
tranquillize  the  honest  part  of  the  people  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  rural  districts,  and  to  employ  force 
against  the  bands  of  pillagers.* 

M.  de  Mesmay,  lord  of  Quincey,  which  was  near 
Vesoul,  had  given  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vesoul, 
and  to  the  troops  of  the  garrison  there,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  happy  event,  in  which  all  the  nation 
participated,  (the  happy  union  between  the  king  aiid 
the  National  Assembly),  he  would  entertain  all  persons 
♦  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  ICO 
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who  should  come  to  the  chateau ;  hut  M.  de  Mesmay 
himself  had  retired,  saying,  that  his  presence  might 
interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  festival.  His  pretext 
was,  that  he  was  a  protester  (protestant;  which  means 
that  he  had  protested  against  the  douhle  representation 
of  the  Tiers  Etat),  a  nohle,  and  member  of  the  par- 
liament of  Besan9on.  The  invitation  brought  together 
a  great  number  of  people,  citizens  and  soldiers,  who 
were  taken  to  a  place  some  distance  from  the  chateau. 
While  all  was  merriment,  a  train  was  lighted,  which 
was  connected  with  a  mine  made  in  thp  place  where 
the  people  were  amusing  themeelves.  On  the  noise 
of  the  explosion,  the  brigadier  and  lieutenant-general 
of  the  marechaussee  hurried  to  the  ch&teau,  where  they 
saw  men  drenched  in  their  own  blood,  dead  bodies 
strewed  about,  and  palpitating  limbs.'*' 

The  transaction  thus  appeared  as  a  horrible  con- 
spiracy, though  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  M. 
de  Mesmay  was  free  from  all  blame.  A  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  which  was  in  an  outhouse  on  the  premises, 
had  accidentall^r  exploded  about  midnight,  having  been 
fired  by  some  soldiers,  who  were  trying  to  see  if  it  con- 
tained wine.  The  gunpowder  was  used  for  hlasting 
rock,  as  part  of  M.  de  Mesmay 's  vineyard  was  on  a 
stony  soil.f 

The  careless  manner  in  which  the  report  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  received  hy  the 
A?semhly,  tended  to  fan  the  flame  that  was  ready  to 
burst  forth.  Exaggerated  reports  of  the  affair  at 
Vcsoul  spread  all  over  France,  with  rumours  about 
hrigands  in  the  pay  of  the  aristocracy,  and  hired  to  cut 
down  the  crops.  The  peasants  had  real  grievances  to 
complain  of,  and  they  set  about  redressing  them  in  the 
way  in  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  always  begin 
their  work.  In  Upper  Alsace  many  ch&teaux  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Franche-Comte  several 
abbeys  were  invested  by  hands  of  peasants  ;  and  the 
ch&teau  of  Vauxvilliers,  which  helonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Clermont-Tonnerre,  was  completely  destroyed :  the 
duchess  hid  herself  in  a  lofl,  where  she  remained  till  a 
company  of  chasseurs  released  her.  The  disorders 
hegan  before  the  4th  of  August,  and  were  continued 
afler  that  day.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Mdconnais  and 
Beaujolais  seventy-two  ch&teaux  were  humt.  The 
object  of  the  peasants  was  not  only  to  humble  the 
nobility,  but  to  get  bread  ;  for  they  threatened  to  burn 
the  farm  houses  where  they  supposed  that  grain  was 
kept.  Arthur  Young  writes,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
when  he  was  at  Strassburg :  "  The  spirit  of  revolt  is 
gone  forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the 
price  of  bread  has  prepared  the  populace  everywhere 
for  all  sorts  of  violence."  At  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  he 
found   in   the    inn,    *'a  gentleman,   unfortunately   a 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  160;  which  gives  the  words  of  the 
proc^s-verbal. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Annals,  &c ,  i.  354.  He  says 
that  the  full  account  of  the  dreadful  conspiracy  at  Quincey, 
was  di8i)er8ed  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  innocence  of  M.  de  Mesmay.  Louis  Blanc, '  Hist, 
tk*  la  Ri'v.  Fronr;.,'  ii.  47S. 


seigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three  servants,  an  infant 
but  a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming 
chateau,  half  naked,  in  the  night ;  all  their  property 
lost,  except  the  land  itself ;  and  the  family,  valued  and 
esteemed  hy  the  neighbours,  with  many  virtues  to 
command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppression  to 
provoke  their  enmity."*  It  seems  clear  that  the 
rumours  ahout  brigands  were  false.  M.  G.  de  Morveau, 
the  celebrated  chemist,  told  Arthur  Young,  at  Dijon, 
that  "  all  the  violences  in  that  province,  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  had  been  committed  hy  the  peasants 
only ;  much  had  been  reported  of  brigands  and  nothing 
proved."  This  was  Young's  opinion :  he  saw  nothing 
of  brigands,  though  he  traversed  Bu^pmdy  and 
Franche-Comte,  in  which  they  were  rumoured  to  he 
going  about  in  hodies  of  many  hundreds. t 

Atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  in  tome 
places.  In  Languedoc,  the  Marquis  de  Barras  was 
massacred  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  vnfe, 
who  was  pregnant.  In  Normandy,  the  manager  of 
an  estate,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  title-deeds  of  his 
roaster,  who  was  absent,  and  fire  was  applied  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  compel  him  to  yield  to  the  demands. 
In  Franche-Comte  the  Baron  de  Mont-justin  was 
suspended  for  an  hour  in  a  well,  while  the  people  were 
deliberating  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  put 
to  death.  He  was  luckily  saved  by  some  soldiers  who 
were  passing  by.  But  plunder  and  destruction  were 
not  always  accompanied  with  personal  violence: 
indeed,  some  writers  assert  that  the  cases  of  cruelty 
were  not  numerous.  In  such  seasons  of  anarchy,  as 
in  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumviri  at  Rome,  there 
were  also  examples  of  generous  devotion ;  and  some 
of  those  who  had  seignorial  rights,  and  were  known 
for  their  kind  and  humane  disposition,  were  protected 
against  outrage  by  the  peasants. 

The  National  Assembly  showed  no  vigour  during 
these  disorders.  The  middle  or  hourgeois  class  made 
some  efforts  to  prevent  outrage;  and  in  some  places 
conflicts  took  place  between  them  and  the  peasants, 
who  were  repulsed.  Some  of  the  peasants  who  were 
taken  were  immediately  executed.  At  Lyon  particu- 
larly, the  bourgeois  class  were  most  active  in  organiz- 
ing themselves,  to  prevent  violent  attacks  on  the 
chdteaux  and  the  convents :  with  some  dragoons  they 
dispersed  a  large  body  of  peasantry,  who  were  threat- 
ening the  convent  of  Salette,  killed  eighty  of  them, 
and  carried  off  sixty  prisoners  to  Lyon,  with  their 
hands  tied.  The  workmen  of  Lyon,  roused  at  this 
sight,  mounted  on  the  house-tops,  and  threw  down 
stones  on  the  volunteers  and  dragoons ;  but  a  discharge 
of  musketry  checked  them.  "  Thus,"  says  a  modem 
French  writer,  who,  under  whatever  form  of  worda  he 
may  disguise  his  views,  is  the  preacher  of  violence, 
"  even  hefore  the  common  enemies  were  prostrated, 
the  hourgeoisie  turned  against  their  auxiliaries.  It 
was  hecause  many  yet  saw  in  the  storm  only  the  power 

•  Young,  *  Travels,'  &c.,  i.  150. 

t  See  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.  243,  as  to  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  violent  outbreak  of  the  peasants. 
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of  destraction :  they  forgot  that  the  seeds  travel  on  the 
wings  of  the  tempest,  and  that  the  furious  winds  have 
had  given  to  them  the  power  of  diffusing  fecundity.'** 

During  these  trouhles,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
Assembly  was  engaged  in  discussing  this  question: 
'*  Shall  there  be,  or  shall  there  not  be,  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizens  prefixed  to  the  con- 
stitution V  A  fruitful  matter  for  discussion :  fifty-six 
members  entered  their  names  as  speakers.  Barnave 
said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  "  the  necessity 
for  a  declaration  of  rights  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated ;  I  think  that  it  is  indispensable  to  prefix  to  the 
constitution  a  declaration  of  the  rights  which  a  man 
ought  to  enjoy.  It  should  be  simple,  intelligible  to 
everybody ;  it  should  become  the  National  Catechism.  "*{- 
The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  August, 
Monday,  and  continued.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  Assembly  had  business  on  hand  more  pressing 
than  a  declaration  of  rights :  M.  Salomon,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Reports,  stated  "  that  by  letters 
from  all  the  provinces,  it  appeared  that  property  of  all 
descriptions  was  exposed  to  the  most  scandalous  rob- 
bery ;  on  all  sides  chateaux  are  burnt,  convents  destroyed, 
forms  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  taxes,  the  seignorial 
dues,  all  is  destroyed ;  the  laws  are  without  force,  the 
magistrates  without  authority ;  justice  is  only  a  shadow, 
which  in  vain  ia  sought  for  in  the  courts."  He  pro- 
posed a  declaration  that  taxes  and  other  dues  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  till  the  Assembly  had  decided  upon 
these  rights ;  that  no  pretext  for  non-payment  of  them 
was  valid ;  that  the  Assembly  was  grieved  to  see  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  such  refusals,  and  that  they  are 
essentially  contrary  to  the  principles  of  public  law, 
which  the  Assembly  would  always  maintain.  A  mem- 
ber said,  during  the  discussion,  that  France  would  soon 
be  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  that  it  was  a  war  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich ;  and  if  some  means  were  not 
devised  for  securing  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  deficit 
wonld  be  above  two  hundred  millions.  He  proposed 
that  the  Assemhly  should  maintain  its  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  June,  by  which  all  the  present  taxes  should  be 
collected  until  they  were  replaced  by  others  which 
irere  more  just;  that  those  who  should  attack  the 
liberty  or  property  of  any  individual  should  be  pro- 
secuted. The  plan  of  a  declaration  was  carried,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  (comiU  de  redactiim) 
to  draw  up  one  in  form. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Malouet,  which  contained  the 
elements  of  a  great  social  question.  He  showed  that 
the  changes  which  were  about  to  be  made  would  cause 
some  difficulties.  A  great  number  of  places  and  pen- 
sions ought  to  be  abolished,  or  the  amount  of  payments 
^uced ;  the  indirect  effect,  he  said,  would  be  to  throw 
out  of  employment,  and  to  deprive  of  wages  numerous 
domestics  and  workmen  of  all  kinds ;  the  diminution  of 
alms  to  the  poor,  of  the  consumption  of  the  rich,  and  a 

•  Louis  Blanc,  'Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fran?.'  ii.  482. 
i  Those  who  wish  to  read  some  of  the  discussion  will  find 
it  ia  the '  Hist.  Parlem,'  ii.  192. 


consequent  reduction  of  the  profits  of  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diminution  in  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  had  for  some  years  been  going  on  at  an 
alarming  rate ;  many  manufactures  had  been  given  up, 
thousands  of  workmen  were  without  employment,  and 
mendicity  had  increased  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country.  The  maritime  commerce  was  affected  by  the 
same  stagnation  ;  among  the  various  causes  of  which 
that  might  be  suggested,  he  mentioned  the  multitude 
of  regulations  and  fiscal  claims  which  obstructed  all 
the  channels  of  industry.  All  these  unfavourable 
elements  would  be  increased  by  the  cessation  of  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
hitherto  subsisted,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  pay- 
ment derived  from  abuses  or  public  offices,  or  incomes, 
which  the  Assembly  was  about  to  suppress  or  reduce. 
The  very  measures,  he  said,  which  were  going  to 
be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  order,  if  not  con- 
nected with  due  precautions,  which  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Assembly,  would  certainly  increase  the  want  of 
employment,  and  add  to  mendicity  and  misery.  It 
was  the  indigent  class  which  lived  on  wages,  which 
had  no  resource  except  their  labour,  that  required  all 
the  solicitude  of  the  Assembly ;  this  was  the  body  for 
which  the  Assembly  ought  to  secure  subsistence  and 
labour.  He  Bad  made  an  estimate  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons,  added  to  those  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  reform  of  abuses, 
would  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand.  The  object 
of  the  measures  that  he  had  to  propose  was  to  secure 
labour  and  subsistence,  which  were  founded  on  the 
obligations  of  society  towards  those  who  were  in  want 
of  both,  and  on  the  immense  resources  of  the  nation. 
He  proposed  that  the  Provisional  and  Municipal 
Assemblies  should  establish,  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  parish  of  large 
towns,  boards  of  relief  and  labour,  that  a  board  of 
distribution  {bureau  de  rSpartition)  should  be  established 
in  every  province ;  and  there  should  be  a  general 
board  of  superintendence  (bureau  gSniral  de  surveiU 
lance).  The  funds  of  the  relief  boards  were  to  be 
formed  by  a  union  of  all  charitable  funds,  except  those 
of  the  hospitals;  the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  out  of 
the  contributions  of  the  parish,  which  contributions  were 
to  be  made  good  by  an  equivalent  tax  on  all  persons 
who  were  liable  to  taxation,  and  '*  by  the  means  result- 
ing from  national  credit,"  that  is,  a  loan.  **  As  soon 
as  the  boards  shall  be  established,  all  the  individuals 
in  every  parish  who  shall  be  without  labour  shall 
be  summoned.  An  exact  list  of  such  persons  shall 
be  made,  containing  the  description,  occupation,  and 
domicile  of  each ;  and  there  shall  be  secured  imme- 
diately to  all  who  shall  present  themselves,  a  sufiicient 
maintenance  in  money  or  in  commodities,  with  a  con- 
dition that  those  should  be  employed  in  the  workshopsr 
of  the  parish  who  were  able  to  labour."* 

This  motion,  which,  it  is  said,  excited  some  mur- 

*  <  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  p.  215,  &c,  where  the  scheme  is 
given  at  fidl  length. 
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xnnriDgs  {rumeurs)t  was  referred  to  the  committees. 
**  It  was  on  the  evening  before  the  4th  of  August," 
says  Louis  Blanc,  '*  that,  by  an  inspiration  which  will 
honour  his  memory,  Malouet  had  adjured  his  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  working-class ; 
to  open  boards  of  charity ;  to  establish  workshops  for 
labour.  A  low  murmur  was  raised:  the  Assembly 
passed  on  to  other  business."  The  proposal  of  Malouet 
was  simply  to  add  to  the  ^artificial  system  of  France 
another  artificial  arrangement,  which  could  only  give 
temporary  relief,  with  the  certainty  of  producing  future 
and  greater  difficulties ;  and  this  at  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional taxation.* 

The  morning  session  of  the  4th  of  August  was  tumul- 
tuous. The  Deputies  were  wearied  of  a  discussion 
which  had  lasted  three  days,  and  were  eager  to  come  to 
a  vote.  It  was  proposed  by  Camus,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, that  the  word  "  duties"  should  be  added  to  the 
declaration  of  rights.  He  proposed  the  question  thus : 
**  Shall  there  be,  or  shall  there  not  be,  a  declaration 
of  the  rights  and  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens  ?" 
The  proposition  of  Camus  was  put  as  an  amendment 
to  the  principal  question.  The  amendment  was  re- 
lected ;  and  the  declaration  of  rights  was  to  be  pre- 
sented that  evening  by  the  committee  which  was 
appointed  to  draw  it  up. 

During  this  morning's  sitting,  the  king  by  letter 
informed  the  Assembly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
filled  the  vacant  places  in  the  ministry ;  he  had  given 
the  seals  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
feuiUe  des  bMficeSt  (the  list  of  the  benefices  in  the 
king's  gift»)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne ;  the  depart- 
ment of  war  to  M.  de  la  Tour-du-Pin-Paulin ;  and 
the  Mar6chal  de  Beauvau  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council :  all  these  persons  were  deputies  in  the  Assem- 
bly. This  announcement  was  received  with  great 
applause.  The  president  also  read  two  letters;  one 
from  M.  de  Montmorin,  and  the  other  from  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  in  which  the  duke 
assured  him  of  the  eager  desire  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  of  his  ministers,  to  cultivate  friendship  and  har- 
mony between  the  two  nations.^f* 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  Chapelier  was 
President  of  the  National  Assembly*  Thouret,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Rouen,  had  been  proposed ;  but  he 
was  unpopidar,  the  Palais  Royal  did  not  like  him,  and 
Chapelier  was  chosen  in  preference.  Chapelier  began 
by  causing  to  be  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  troubles  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  mode  of  calming 
tbem.  The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  then  spoke :  he  said 
that  the  object  of  the  plan  contained  in  the  report  was 
to  check  the  troubles  in  the  provinces,  to  secure  public 
libei'ty,  to  confirm  proprietors  in  their  true  rights. 
But  prompt  measures  were  requisite  to  destroy  all  these 
evi^s,  by  ascending  to  their  origin  ;  he  proposed .  that 
they  should  immediately  declare,  that  taxes  should  be 
paid  by  all  persons  in  the  kingdom  proportionally  to 
*  The  comment  of  another  extreme  writer  on  this  plan  is 
worth  reading,  Mtchelet, '  Hist  de  la  R£v.  Fmi^.,'  i.,  200. 
t  The  letter  has  been  aheady  referred  to,  p.  49. 
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their  income ;  that  all  public  burdens  should  in  future 
be  equally  supported  by  all;  that  all  feudal  rights 
should  be  made  redeemable  by  the  communities  in  a 
money  value ;  that  all  seignorial  burdens  (corvSes),  and 
other  personal  services  should  be  abolished.  The  pro- 
posal was  received  in  silence  by  the  Assembly;  but 
the  members  of  the  Breton  club  were  all  in  excitement, 
and  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  one  of  them,  and  the  richest 
feudal  proprietor  in  France,  after  the  king,  rose  to 
speak.  The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Breton  club,  but  he  had  learned  that  it  had  been 
agreed  at  the  club  that  the  duke  should  propose  the 
redemption  of  seignorial  righU,  and  he  had  anticipated 
him.  The  duke  proposed,  first,  that  all  corporate 
bodies,  towns,  communities,  and  individuals,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  particular  privileges,  and  personal 
exemptions,  should  for  the  future  bear  their  share  of 
public  charges,  without  any  distinction ;  second,  that 
as  feudal  and  seignorial  rights  were  a  burden  injurious 
to  agriculture,  but  were  still  property,  and  that  all 
property  was  inviolable,  he  proposed  that  these  duties 
should  for  the  future  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  owed  them,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate,  which 
was  to  be  fixed.  The  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  who  was 
only  a  younger  memoer  of  a  family,  and  had  no  feudal 
rights,  could  afford  to  sweep  away  many  of  the  seig- 
norial rights  without  any  equivalent;  but  to  the  due 
d'Aiguillon  and  others,  such  a  measure  would  be  a 
great  diminution  of  income.  "  The  principal  rental  of 
many  estates  consisted  in  services  and  feudal  tenures, 
by  the  baneful  infiuence  of  which  the  industry  of  the 
people  was  almost  exterminated."* 

A  Breton  deputy,  Le  Guen  de  Kerengal,  who  wore 
the  farmers'  dress  of  his  province,  now  rose :  he  had 
never  been  heard  before.     What  he  said  was  direct  to 
the  point :  "  You  would  have  prevented  the  burning  of 
the  chateaux,  if  you  had  been  more  prompt  in  declaring 
that  the  terrible. arms  which  they  contain,  and  which 
for  ages  have  tormented  the  people,  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  compulsory  redemption  which  you  were  going 
to  decree."     These  instruments  were  the  title  deeds  of 
various  kmds,  which  Le  Guen  caUed  "  the  monuments 
of  the  barbarity  of  our  fathers."     "  Let  us  be  just," 
he  said,  "  let  them  be  brought  here,  the  title  deeds 
which  insult  not  only  modesty,  but  even  humanity ;  let 
them  be  brought  here,  these  title  deeds  which  humi- 
liate  the  human  species,  by  requiring  men  to  be  yoked 
to  a  wagon  like  beasts  of  labour ;  let  them  be  brought 
here,  those  title  deeds  which  compel  men  to  pass  the 
night  in  beating  the  ponds,  to  prevent  the  froga  from 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  their  voluptuous  lotds,+    Which 

•  '  A.  Young's  Travels,'  &c.  «  Many  of  the  nobles  had 
no   other  fortune;"   Michelet,  'Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fran^., 

t  This  beating  the  ponds  to  keep  the  frog,  quiet  was  no 
exaggeration.  It  Tras  caUed  "  liUnce  dei  grenouilUt" 
Young  (•  Travels.'  &c.,  i.  637,)  says,  "  When  the  hdy  of  the 
seigneur  lies  in.  the  people  are  obliged  to  beat  the  water*  in 
niaMhy  djstncts.  to  keep  the  frogs  sflent.  that  she  may  not 


be  disturbed  j  this  duty,  a  very  oppresaive  one,  is  oommuted 
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of  us  in  thifl  age  of  intelligence  would  not  make  an  ezpi- 
atoTypile  of  these  infamous  pareliments,  and  set  fire  to 
it  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  on  the  altar  of  the  puhlic 
good  V  He  told  the  Assembly  that  quiet  would  never  be 
restored  until  they  had  promised  the  people  to  convert 
into  money  payments,  redeemable  at  pleasure,  all  feudal 
rights  of  all  kinds.  He  proposed  the  destruction  of 
feudaliun,  but  not  without  just  compensation. 

The  Assembly  was  roused  to  enthusiasm  :  fear, 
generosity,  rivalry,  all  these  emotions  combined,  urged 
on  the  whole  hody  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good.  The  nobility  set  the  example;  the  clergy 
followed.  As  to  tithes,  the  practice  of  the  French 
eleigy  was  to  take  less  than  their  due ;  yet  the  tithes, 
with  other  demands  of  the  clergy,  added  greatly  to  the 
heavy  burdens  with  which  the  cultivator  was  oppressed. 
The  deputies  of  the  commons  had  also  their  oifering  to 
make ;  they  offered  to  renounce  the  privileges  of  pro- 
vinces and  towns.  £quality  would  thus  be  established, 
not  only  among  individuals,  but  among  all  parts  of  the 
French  territory.  Some  ofiered  to  give  up  their 
pensions ;  those  who  had  nothing  to  surrender,  made 
an  offering  of  their  services  to  their  country.  The 
steps  of  the  bureau  were  covered  with  deputies  de- 
positing their  renunciations.  It  was  all  done  by 
acclamation ;  the  reduction  to  form  of  all  these  im- 
portant measures  was  reserved  for  the  following  day. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  proposed  that  a  Te  Deum 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  in  presence 
of  the  king  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Louis  XYI.  was  proclaimed  the  restorer 
of  French  liberty.  ''  The  sitting  had  been  prolonged 
late  into  the  night,  when  the  president,  after  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  Assembly,  suspended  their  patriotic 
declarations  in  order  to  read  over  the  chief  heads,  and 
to  obtain  thereon  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
reserving  the  drawing  up  of  them  in  form ;  which  was 
done  immediately  and  unanimously,  with  the  necessary 
reservation  of  the  oaths  and  the  instructions  of  the 
different  constituencies."*  Many  of  the  members  had 
made  their  renunciation  conditionally,  for  they  had  not 
power  to  act  where  their  individual  interests  only  were 
not  coneemed. 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  made  in  general 
terms  on  this  memorable  night : 

The  abolition  of  everything  which  marked  the  con* 
didon  of  a  serf. 

The  power  of  redeeming  all  seignorial  rights. 

The  abolition  of  all  seignorial  jurisdictions. 

The  suppression  of  all  exclusive  right  to  the  chace, 
of  pigeon*bouses,  and  of  warrens.f 

into  a  pecuniary  fine."  Toung  gives  an  enumeration  of 
Qis&y  of  these  -seignorial  daims ;  he  says,  "  The  very  terms  of 
these  oomplaints  are  unknown  in  Enghmd,  and  consequently 
unuinsltteable,"  sach  as  ckeoauch6e$,  qmrUainet,  saut  de 
poiwoa,  baiser  de  marine,  corv4e  h  misericorde,  ^c,  ^c, 

♦*  Hist  Parlem./ii.  242. 

t  As  to  the  game  laws  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
Me '  Young's  Travels,'  i.  635. 


Tithes  were  to  be  commuted  into  a  money  payment ; 
and  were  also  to  be  made  redeemable. 

The  abolition  of  all  privileges  and  pecuniary  immu- 
nities. 

Equality  of  texation  of  all  kinds. 

The  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  civil  and  military 
functions. 

Declaration  that  justice  shall  be  administered  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  offices. 

Surrender  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  provinces  and 
towns ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  deputies,  who  have 
imperative  instructions,  that  they  will  write  to  their 
constituents  to  obtain  their  consent. 

Surrender  of  the  privileges  of  several  cities,  as  Paris, 
Lyon,  Bordeaux,  and  others. 

Suppression  of  first-fruits,  annates,  and  the  plurality 
of  benefices. 

Suppression  of  pensions  obtained  without  good 
grounds. 

The  reform  of  companies  {jurandes.) 

A  medal  was  to  be  struck  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  this  day. 

It  was  two  in  the  morning  when  the  sitting  closed. 
Mirabeau  was  not  present  at  this  sitting;  nor  was 
Si^yes.  Other  distinguished  deputies  also  were  ab- 
sent.* 

When  the  Assembly,  in  their  sittings  after  the  4th  of 
August,  came  to  reduce  to  form  their  general  resolu- 
tions, difficulties  arose.  The  generous  impulse  was 
gone,  and  whatever  other  motives  operated  during  the 
feverish  night  of  the  4th :  every  man  had  recovered  his 
usual  tone  of  mind :  some  were  for  extending,  some 
for  restricting  the  concessions  that  had  been  made. 
Animated  discussions  and  some  resistance  were  the 
consequence,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  in  the 
meantime  evaporated.  * 

It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  feudal 
righte  which  were  to  be  abolished,  and  those  which  were 
to  be  redeemed.  Personal  services  were  abolished,  and 
though  many  of  them  had  been  commuted  for  money- 
paymente,  the  payments  also  were  abolished.  Among 
the  payments  which  may  be  considered  as  attached  to 
land,  the  Assembly  abolished  those  which  were  payable 
on  the  transfer  of  land ;  and  all  perpetual  rente  were 
declared  redeemable.  All  kinds  of  services,  both  those 
imposed  on  persons  and  those  atteched  to  land,  were  of 
the  nature  of  property,  as  they  had  a  value.  Even  the 
seignorial  jurisdictions  were  of  this  class,  for  they  had 
been  objecte  of  hereditery  succession  for  ages ;  but  the 
Assembly  abolished  all  of  them,  with  the  condition, 
however,  that  they  should  be  maintained  till  other 
courU  were  estoblished. 

The  right  of  killing  game  on  his  lands  was  given  to 
every  man.  A  stand  was  made  for  the  privileged 
pigeon-houses,  from  which  the  pigeons  sallied  in  flocks 
and  eat  up  the  peasant's  grain :  but  it  was  resolved 
that  any  man  might  have  a  pigeon-house,  and  that  in 

*  See  Dumont's  account  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August. 
He  was  present.    (*  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  p.  143,  &c.) 
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harvest  time  pigeons  might  be  killed,  like  common 
game,  on  the  land  where  they  should  be  found.  All 
capitaineries  were  abolished,  with  the  reservation  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  amusements  of  the 
king,  in  such  way  as  should  be  consistent  with  the 
freedom  of  property.  The  existence  of  capitaineries 
was  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  property.  A 
capitainerie  was  '*  the  paramountship  of  certain  dis- 
tricts, granted  by  the  king  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by 
which  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  property  of 
all  game,  even  on  lands  not  belonging  to  them ; 
and,  what  is  very  singular,  on  manors  granted  long 
before  to  individuals."  *  In  speaking  of  capitaineries, 
the  term  "game"  comprehended  "whole  droves  of 
wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  not  confined  by  any  wall 
or  pale,  but  wandering  at  pleasure  over  the  whole 
country,  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  to  the 
peopling  of  the  galleys  by  the  wretched  peasants,  who 
presumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  save  that  food  which 
was  to  support  their  helpless  children."  f 

The  question  of  tithes  caused  the  greatest  difficulty. 
On  the  4th  of  August  it  had  been  declared  that  they 
should  be  made  redeemable  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  The  Assembly  now  wished  to  abolish  them, 
with  a  reservation  that  the  State  should  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  and  this  was  done,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  declared  that  the  clergy  should 
collect  the  tithes  until  the  State  had  made  provision 
for  their  body.  But  the  people  paid  no  more  tithes : 
they  had  given  over  paying  anything  before  the  4th  of 
August,  and  they  did  not  resume  payments  after  that 
day.  When  feudalism  was  declared  to  be  abolished  on 
the  4th,  it  had  in  fact  been  abolished  before:  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly  came  after  events,  and  did 
not  precede  them.  Sieyes  opposed  the  abolition  of 
tithes :  he  said  that  to  abolish  tithes  without  compen- 
sation was  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  property  to  enrich 
the  proprietors ;  for  as  every  man  had  bought  his  pro- 
perty at  an  amount  less  by  the  value  of  the  tithes,  he 
would  now  receive  a  pure  gift  of  one- tenth  of  the  value. 
He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying :  "  They  would  be 
free,  and  they  know  not  how  to  be  just."  "  My  dear 
Abb6,"  said  Mirabeau  to  Sieyes,  in  a  conversation, 
"  you  have  let  the  bull  loose,  and  you  complain  that  he 
butts  with  his  horns."  J  Mirabeau  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  tithes  and  given  his  view  of  their  nature :  he 
denied  that  tithes  were  property,  for  property,  he  said, 

•  Young,  'Travels/  &c,  i.  635* 

t  Ibid.  Free  warren,  of  which  some  instances  still  exist 
in  England,  resembles  a  capitainerie;  though  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  so  oppressive  a  franchise  as 
a  capitainerie.     Blackstone, '  Com./  ii.  38, 

I  Dumont,  '  Souvenirs^'  &c.,  p.  14?.  The  argument  of 
Sieyes  was  good^  at  least  so  far  as  oonoemed  the  proprie- 
tors deriving  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  tithes.  Thiers 
('  Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fran9./  i.  c.  3)  has  given  his  answer  to  it. 
The  enemies  of  Sieyes  do  not  admit  that  he  was  a  disinter- 
ested man.  There  is  an  anecdote  about  him  in  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  'Annals/  &c.,  vol.  I,  note  1,  which  may  be  more 
scandalous  than  true. 


implied  the  power  of  alienation,  and  the  clergy  had  not 
that^ower.  His  argument  merely  proved  that  the 
tithes  of  the  clergy  (in  France)  were  not  private  pro- 
perty. He  defined  tithes  to  be  a  contribution  designed 
for  that  part  of  the  public  service  which  relates  to  the 
ministers  of  religion;  the  subsidy  with  which  the 
nation  salaried  the  functionaries  of  morality  and  educa- 
tion. The  word  "salary"  caused  violent  murmurv 
among  the  clergy.  "  I  hear,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  that 
this  word  excites  murmurs :  it  might  be  said  that  it 
offends  the  dignity  of  the  clergy ;"  it  was  time  to  put 
away  prejudices ;  there  were  only  three  ways,  he  said, 
of  living  in  society,  so  far  as  he  knew :  a  man  must  be 
a  beggar,  or  a  robber,  or  a  salaried  person ;  and  by  an 
ingenious  sophism,  founded  altogether  on  false  assump- 
tions, he  put  owners  of  property  among  those  who  live 
on  salaries  or  wages.* 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  Assembly  reduced  to 
form  all  the  articles  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  vrith  the 
changes  and  modifications  which  had  been  made  by 
various  members  and  confirmed.  The  articles,  nine- 
teen in  number,  are  printed  in  the  '  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire,'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  259.)  On  the  ISth  of  August 
all  the  articles  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  accepted 
the  title  of  restorer  of  French  liberty,  and  was  present 
at  the  Te  Deum,  having  at  his  right  the  president,  and 
all  the  deputies  in  his  suite. -f* 

Thus,  in  one  night,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  carried 
by  acclamation,  without  any  settled  plan,  without 
any  deliberation,  was  the  whole  fabric  of  French  so- 
ciety thrown  down  together  with  its  load  of  abases : 
there  remained  nothing  but  the  king ;  the  constitution 
was  not  yet  made.  But  tranquillity  was  not  restored : 
what  the  Assembly  had  done  only  showed  the  people 
that  they  could  do  what  they  pleased.  **  Whatever  is 
done  through  fear,  never  accomplishes  its  end.  Those 
whom  you  expect  to  disarm  by  concessions,  increase  in 
confidence  and  audacity."  %  Chateaux  were  still  burnt: 
violence  did  not  cease.  The  country  was  filled  with 
men  exercising  their  newly- acquired  rights  of  sporting 
"  For  a  few  days  past,"  says  Young,  who,  on  the  30tli 
of  August,  was  near  Aix,  "  I  have  been  pestered  with 
all  the  mob  of  the  country  shooting :  one  would  think 
that  every  rusty  gun  in  Provence  is  at  work,  killing  all 
sorts  of  birds ;  the  shot  has  fallen  five  or  six  times  in 
my  chaise  and  about  my  ears.*' — "  The  same  effects  have 
flowed  from  the  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tithes, 
taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c.  In  the  declarations,  condi- 
tions and  compensations  are  talked  of;  but  an  unruly 
multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the  abolitioni  and  laugh 
at  the  obligations  or  recompense."  § 

The  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  In  August, 
1788,  when  Necker  became  minister,  he  found  only 
400,000  francs  in  the  treasury.  Things  were  now 
worse,  for  the  public  income  was  diminished  and  the 

*  'Hist.  Parlem./ii.  267. 

t  Thiers. 

X  Dumont, '  Souvenirs,'  &e.,  p.  149. 

§  Young, '  Travels/  &c.,  i.,  176. 
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expenses  were  increased ;  grain  had  been  bought  and 
sold  under  cost  price ;  considerable  sums  had  been 
given  as  alms,  and  public  works  had  been  undertaken, 
m  order  to  find  employment  for  those  who  had  none. 
For  this  last  purpose,  it  is  said,  12,000  francs  a-day 
had  been  expended,  as  some  say.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand men,  according  to  other  authorities,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  charitable  workshop,  {atelier  de  chariti,) 
established  at  Montmartre,  at  twenty  sous  a->day.  In 
this  eme^ncy  Necker  asked  the  Assembly  to  sanction 
a  loan  of  30,000,000,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  they 
assented  to,  but  they  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at  4^ 
percent. 

The  discussion  on  the  Declaration  of  Rights  had 
been  interrupted  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  again  on  the 
4th  of  August.  It  was  now  resumed  ;  and  after  long 
deliberation,  it  was  finally  settled  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared.*  Objections  were  justly  made  to  the  word 
Rights.  Mirabeau  said,  '*  Do  not  use  the  word  Rights, 
but  say,  In  the  interest  of  all,  it  has  been  declared,  &c." 
However  the  word  Rights  was  maintained,  and  this  is 
the  title  of  the  Declaration  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
constitution  of  1791.  The  Declaration  is  not  a  com- 
position that  will  bear  a  critical  examination :  it  pos- 
sesses the  faults  inseparable  from  all  general  enuncia- 
tions of  maxims  or  principles ;  and  some  faults  pecu- 
liarly its  own.f 

The  question  about  the  Constitution  was  the  next ; 
and  the  English  constitution  was  the  model  that  pre-- 
seated  itself  to  several,  as  Necker,  Mounier,  and  Lally. 
The  essential  elements  of  this  constitution  were  con- 
sidered to  be  two  chambers,  and  the  royal  assent  to 
all  legislative  measures.  But  it  has  been  well  observed, 
that  even  if  the  partisans  of  the  English  constitution 
had  clearly  apprehended  its  character,  they  could  not 
have  ventured  to  say  that  the  expression  of  the  national 
will  should  not  be  supreme.  In  fact,  the  English  con- 
stitution was  not  correctly  apprehended  by  any  foreigner 
at  that  time,  certainly  not  by  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Its  advantages  do  not  consist  in  the 
formal  separation  of  the  legislative  body  into  three 
limbs,  and  the  executive  power  being  in  the  crown :  its 
value  consists  in  having  been  the  growth  of  many  cen- 

^  These  tiresome  discussions  arc  given  in  the  'Hist. 
Pariem.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  299,  &c. 

t  There  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ri^U  by  Bentham,  in  Part  VIII.  of  his  works,  Edinburgh, 
1839.  The  examination,  it  u  true,  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
criticism  of  words  and  terms;  but  when  people  have  solemn 
troths  to  annoimce,  one  expects  them  to  be  expressed  with 
the  ntaost  powible  exactness.  Michelet's  denunciation  of 
the  Benthams,  the  Dumonts^  of  the  "  utilitaires,"  and  the 
"  empirics,  who  hnow  no  law  save  the  written  law,"  may  have 
an  the  weight  that  it  is  entitled  to.  One  remark  is  enough. 
The  Dedaration  of  Rights  affirms  numy  things  to  be  true, 
which  are  Mse :  it  affirms  numy  things,  which  need  no  affirm- 
ation; and  some  of  the  truths,  which  the  world  adndts,  which 
all  men  must  admit,  it  expresses  so  ill,  that  it  is  not  every 
nan  who  ean  eoUeet  what  is  really  meant  from  that  which  is 
ttid  and  that  which  is  left  unsaid.  The  same  remark  will 
<>ftcn  ^]y  to  M.  Michelet's  obsemtions  in  his  history. 


turies  and  the  result  of  long  struggles,  and  that  it  has 
the  capability  of  adapting  itself  to  the  social  changes 
which  time  and  new  circumstances  bring  with  them. 

The  question  of  two  chambers  had  few  to  support 
it,  except  Mounier,  Lally,  and  Necker.  In  fact,  the 
idea  of  an  upper  chamber  at  a  time  when  all  aristocracy 
had  been  humbled,  was  not  to  be  entertained ;  for  an 
upper  chamber,  in  a  constitution  where  there  is  a  king, 
can  only  have  any  worth  by  being  independent,  that  is, 
hereditary.  Sieyes  was  «gainst  two  chambers,  as  well 
as  against  the  royal  sanction :  he  viewed  society  as  a 
unit ;  the  majority  had  only  to  will,  and  the  king  to 
execute.  Mirabeau  was  opposed  to  two  chambers, 
pardy  because  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
them,  and  partly  because,  though  an  aristocrat  himself 
and  proud  of  it,  he  hated  the  aristocracy.  He  how- 
ever still  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  royal  sanction ; 
and  in  that  he  was  consistent  with  himself.  Bamave 
and  the  Lameth  would  not  have  anything  that  Mirabeau 
would,  but  they  did  not  stick  to  their  opinions  so  obsti- 
nately as  Sieyes :  they  would  grant  to  an  upper  cham- 
ber and  to  the  king  a  suspensive  veto,  that  is,  the  power 
of  resisting  the  national  will  for  a  limited  time. 

These  questions  divided  the  Assembly,  and  the 
people  out  of  the  Assembly,  many  of  whom  did  not 
understand  the  question,  which  however  did  not  dimi- 
nish their  zeal  as  partizans.  A  man  was  for  the  veto 
or  against  it:  that  simple  word  comprehended  the 
whole  question.  He  who  was  for  the  veto  was  for 
arbitrary  power :  he  who  was  not,  was  against  arbitrary 
power.  The  disciples  of  Rousseau,  whose  text-book 
was  the  Social  Contract,  considered  that  the  existence 
of  the  veto  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  The  most  ignorant  had  no  idea  what 
the  veto  was  :  some  thought  it  was  a  tax.* 

The  Palais-Royal  was  always  boiling  and  fermenting. 
It  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  those  whose  ardour 
could  not  be  subjected  to  rule  or  reason :  it  was  now 
busy  about  the  veto.  Camille  Desmoulins  figured 
there,  and  though  he  was  not  naturally  cruel,  what  he 
said  tended  to  encourage  cruelty.  St.  Hurugue  duly 
proclaimed  that  they  ought  all  to  go  to  Versailles,  to 
call  the  king  and  the  Assembly  to  account  for  deferring 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
St.  Hurugue,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  set  out 
for  Versailles  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Assembly;  but 
Lafayette,  with  the  National  Guards,  turned  them 
back.  St.  Hurugue  continued  hb  agitation  till  he  was 
lodged  in  prison  by  the  Conomune  of  Paris. 

The  final  discussion  of  the  Assembly  comprised  the 
three  questions  of  the  permanence  of  the  Assembly, 
the  two  chambers,  and  the  veto.  As  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Assembly,  there  was  hardly  a  difference 

•  Thiers,  'Hist,  de  la  IWv.  Fran^.,*  ii.,  c.  3.  Arthur 
Young,' who  saw  all  kinds  of  people  while  he  was  travelling 
in  France  during  these  months,  speaks  of  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  the  great  mass,  as  passing  all  that  could  be 
credited.  Many  did  not  take  the  least  interest  in  political 
matters;  and  a  great  part  of  those  who  did,  had  not  the 
shghtest  notion  of  what  they  were  talking  about. 
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of  opinion  :  the  long  interruption  of  the  National  Asr 
semblies  had  shown  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
same  thing  from  happening  again.  When  the  question 
of  the  two  chambers  was  finally  put  to  the  vote,  the 
decision  was  for  a  single  chamber.  There  were  499 
votes  for  one  chamber,  and  89  for  two  chambers.  A 
large  number  of  the  deputies  retired  before  the  vote 
was  given,  for  many  of  them  were  intimidated. 

The  veto*  was  the  next  question,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  long  and  stormy  discussion.  There  were  three  opi- 
nions :  one  for  an  absolute  veto  to  be  given  to  the 
king ;  another  which  would  allow  him  no  veto ;  and 
a  third  opinion,  which  was  in  favour  of  a  suspensive 
veto,  which  would  suspend  the  full  efifect  of  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  three  best  speeches  on  this  occasion  were 
by  Mirabeau,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  suspensive 
veto,  D*Antraigues,  and  Sieyes.*  Sieyes  maintained 
that  the  veto,  whether  absolute  or  suspensive,  was  only 
a  lettre-de-cachet  directed  against  the  general  will. 

The  question  of  the  veto  was  settled  on  the  11th 
of  September.  On  the  8  th  it  had  been  determined 
that  die  Legislative  Assemblies  should  be  permanent ; 
on  the  10th,  that  there  should  be  a  single  chamber. 
On  the  11th  the  suspensive  veto  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  there  were  673  votes  for  it,  and  323  against 
it.  The  question  of  the  veto,  before  it  was  decided, 
had  divided  the  Assembly  definitively  into  the  left  and 
right  side  {c6tk  gauche  and  c6l6  droit) :  all  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  veto  seated  themselves  on  the 
right  of  the  president,  and  all  its  opponents  on  the 
other  side.  This  separation  facilitated  the  taking  of 
the  votes  by  sitting  and  rising,  which  method  had  been 
preserved. f 

None  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  had  yet  been 
presented  to  the  king,  and  it  was  agreed  to  present 
to  him  the  articles  of  the  4th  of  August  for  his  accept- 
ance. But  here  a  question  arose  whether  they  should 
be  presented  for  his  sanction,  which  would  imply  the 
possibility  of  its  not  being  given,  or  merely  to  be  pro- 
mulgated :  in  other  words,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  articles  were  legislative  or  constitutive ;  if  legis- 
lative, the  king's  consent  would  be  necessary ;  if  con- 
stitutive, it  would  not  be  necessary.  The  king,  there- 
fore, according  to  this  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  constitution. 
The  articles  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  he  was  requested  simply  to  promulgate 
them.  One  does  not  see  why  this  ceremony  might 
not  have  been  dispensed  with,  if  the  reasoning  of  the 
Assembly  was  good  for  anything. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  by  acclamation  that 
the  crown  should  be  hereditary,  and  the  person  of  the 
king  inviolable. 

In  reply  to  the  articles,  the  king  said  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  general  spirit  of  them:  he  gave  only 
a  conditional  assent  to  some,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  be  modified  in  the  execution :  as  to 
•   *  All  three  printed  in  the  '  Hist  Pailem./  u.  381,  &c. 

t  'Hist.  Partem.,' iL  349. 


a  large  part  of  them,  he  made  the  same  objections  that 
had  been  made  during  their  discussion.*  The  Assem- 
bly instructed  the  president  to  go  to  the  king  again,  to 
ask  him  to  promulgate  the  articles ;  and  the  king  con- 
sented.f  The  Assembly  made  the  effect  of  the  king's 
suspensive  veto  continue  during  iwo  legislatures, 
which  appeared  as  a  kind  of  compensation  to  the  king 
for  his  concessions. 

The  financial  difficulties  went  on  increasing.  The 
loan  of  thirty  millions  had  not  succeeded ;  a  second, 
which  had  been  allowed  on  the  27th  of  August,  upon 
the  proposal  of  Necker,  had  also  failed.  The  ex- 
planation was  very  simple :  there  was  no  confidence. 
Neither  Frenchmen  nor  foreigners  were  disposed  to 
lend :  the  emigrations  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreigners 
from  France  had  also  diminished  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  circulation.  The  king  and  queen 
sent  their  plate  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and  they  per- 
sisted in  this  resolution  notwithstanding  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  went  to  the  king  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Assembly,  &nd  requested  the 
king  to  keep  it.  Private  persons  also  sent  their  plate 
to  the  mint,  and  "  it  was  declared  that  a  list  of  all  those 
who  should  send  plate  to  the  mint,  with  the  date  of  the 
days  when  sent,  should  be  published  every  day  in  the 
Paris  Journal,  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  ounces 
sent  by  each  person."  J  Many  persons  made  dona- 
tions for  the  public  service  in  this  emergency :  some 
gave  large  sums  of  money,  others  ear-rings  and  shoe- 
buckles  ;  but  the  gifts  of  individuals  can  never  meet 
the  wants  of  a  nation.  The  Assembly  determined  that 
there  should  be  printed  weekly  a  list  of  these  "  patriotic 
gifts,  and  three  members  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  them." 

Necker  came  again  with  his  complaints ;  the 
Assembly  had  been  sitting  for  five  months,  and  had 
done  nothing  for  the  finances.  He  stated  (24th  Sep- 
tember) that  the  deficit  was  sixty-one  millions  of 
livres,  and  he  asked  for  an  extraordinary  supply  of 
eighty  millions  for  the  following  year,  to  be  raised  by 
a  contribution  of  one-fourth  of  each  person's  income. 
Mirabeau,  who  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  Necker, 
advised  the  Assembly  to  adopt  Necker's  proposal  with- 
out examination :  he  said,  and  he  said  justly,  that  as 
the  Assembly  had  not  time  to  examine  the  plan,  the 
Assembly  ought  not  to  take  the  responsibility  either  of 
approving  or  disapproving.  Mirabeau  avowed  his 
reasons :  he  said  that  he  was  not  Necker's  friend,  but 
that  if  he  were,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  compromise 
him  rather  than  the  Assembly ;  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  kingdom  would  be  in  danger,  even  if  Necker 
should  be  mistaken  in  his  schemes;  but  that  the  public 
safety  would  be  endangered  if  the  Assembly  should 
lose  its  credit  and  fail  in  such  a  financial  operation. 
He  was  applauded,  but  the  discussion  still  went  on. 

*  'Hist.  Paxlem.,'  ii.,  442,  where  the  king's  answer  is 
given. 

t  'Hist.  Partem.,'  iii.,  13,  where  the  king's  second  answer 
is  given,  September  21. 

X  Bertrand  de  Moteville» '  Annal^'  &Cf  ii.«  c  14, 
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At  last,  by  an  effort  of  eloquence  and  geniusi  Mirabeau 
brought  the  Assembly  to  the  point  from  which  they 
were  condnually  wandering,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  danger  from  which  they  shrank — a  national  bank- 
niptey.  He  showed  them  that  they  could  not  evade 
the  question.  He  said,  **  If  declarations  less  solemn 
were  not  sufficient  to  secure  our  respect  for  public 
credit,  our  horror  for  the  infamous  word  'bankruptcy,' 
I  should  Tcnture  to  look  into  the  secret  motives,  secret 
perhaps  to  ourselves,  which  cause  us  to  hesitate  so 
imprudently  at  the  present  moment  to  proclaim  an  act 
of  great  devotion,  which  will  certainly  be  ineffectual  if 
it  is  not  speedy  and  truly  spontaneous.  I  would  say 
to  those  who  perhaps  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
ides  of  not  keeping  public  engagements,  through  the 
iesr  of  making  sacrifices,  through  alarm  at  taxation— 
what  is  bankruptcy  but  the  most  cruel,  the  most 
unjust,  the  most  unequal,  the  most  disastrous  of  taxes  ? 
My  friends,  hear  a  word,  a  single  word :  two  centuries 
of  depredation  and  robbery  have  dug  the  gulf  in  which 
the  kingdom  is  ready  to  be  swallowed  up.  This  hor- 
rible gulf  must  be  filled  up.  Well,  here  is  a  list  of 
French  proprietors:  choose  among  the  richest,  in 
order  that  you  may  sacrifice  the  smallest  number  of 
citizens;  but  still  choose,  for  ought  not  a  small  number 
to  perish  io  order  to  save  the  mass  of  the  people? 
Come — these  two  thousand  notables  possess  enough  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  Restore  order  to  your  finances, 
pesce  and  prosperity  to  the  kingdom,  sacrifice  these 
rictims  without  pity,  throw  them  into  the  gulf^  and  it 
will  close.  You  shrink  back  with  horror,  inconsistent 
snd  pusillaaimoua  as  yon  are ;  and  do  not  you  see  that 


to  decree  bankruptcy,  or  what  is  still  more  odious,  to 
render  it  unavoidable  without  decreeing  it,  you  dis- 
grace yourselves  by  an  act  a  thousand  times  more 
criminal,  and  criminal  to  no  purpose  V*  for,  he  added, 
"  the  sacrifice  which  was  first  proposed  will,  at  least,  fill 
up  the  deficit."  He  ended  by  saying :  "  The  other  day, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  ridiculous  motion  at  the  Palais- 
Royal,  it  was  said  to  us,  *  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  yet  you  deliberate;'  certainly  there  was 
neither  Catiline,  nor  danger,  nor  Rome ;  but  to-day 
the  horrid  bankruptcy  is  here,  it  threatens  to  devour 
you,  your  honour,  your  fortunes,  and  yet  you  delibe* 
rate !  "  The  Assembly  deliberated  no  longer :  they  were 
alarmed,  if  not  convinced;  and  they  declared  that 
having  heard  the  report  of  the  committee,  they  adopted 
with  confidence  the  plan  of  the  minister  of  finance.* 
From  this  time  Mirabeau  was  the  great  orator  of  the 
Assembly. 

*  Compare  Bertrand  de  Moleville/ Annals/  &c.,  ii.,  c.  14; 
and  Dumont  ('  Souvenirs/  &c.,  p.  187)  who  admits  that  ''this 
speech  of  Mirabeau  was  a  sudden  answer,  which  could  not 
have  been  prepared,  and  that  he  owed  everything  to  himself 
at  a  moment  in  which  he  showed  himself  superior  to  every- 
thing that  had  been  written  for  him/'  Mirabeau  was  too 
indolent  to  examine  any  subject  thoroughly;  but  Panehaud's 
remark  that  "  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  for  speaking 
about  what  he  did  not  understand/'  is  more  witty  than  true. 
Panchaud  worked  for  Mirabeau  sometimes.  MoU,  the  actor, 
who  heard  Mirabeau's  speech,  did  him  justice.  He  had 
greatly  admired  the  orator's  action  and  delivery;  ''Ah! 
Monsieur  le  Comte/'  he  said,  "how  you  have  missed  your 
vocation ! "  Mirabeau  was  not  displeased  with  this  singular 
compliment. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Pabis  had  not  been  at  rest  since  the  14th  of 
July :  and  even  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  August 
had  not  produced  tranquillity.  The  new  authorities 
of  Paris  tried  to  feed  those  who  were  starving,  and 
to  maintain  order.  But  though  bread  was  not  abun- 
dant, journals  and  pamphlets  abounded:  the  printers 
were  a  class  whose  employment  was  not  diminished, 
but  prodigiously  increased.  The  assembly  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  electors  tried  to  check  this  fecun- 
dity of  tlie  press,  which  added  to  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  hunger  the  stimulus  of  political  agitation. 
By  a  decision  of  the  2nd  of  August,  its  committee 
of  police  forbade  the  publication  of  any  writing 
which  did  not  bear  the  name  of  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, and  of  which  a  copy  was  not  deposited  at  the 
Chamhre  Syndicate.  The  publisher  or  printer  was 
also  declared  responsible  for  what  the  writing  con- 
tamed,  with  a  reservation  that  tlie  author  might  be 
proceeded  against,  if  there  was  occasion.  At  the  same 
tbne  instructions  were  given  to  the  post-office  admi- 
nistration not  to  hawk  about  printed  papers^  which  bad 


not  the  visa  and  the  approbation  of  the  committee  of 
police.  Loustalot  (*  Revolutions  de  Paris,*  No.  IV.) 
protested  against  this  order  as  oppressive  and  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  justice ;  and  in  fact  it  gave 
rise  to  much  suspicion.* 

The  only  literature  of  the  day  was  political.  Several 
journals  burst  into  existence  on  the  opening  of  the 
States- General :  there  was  '  Mirabeau's  Courier  de  Pro- 
vence,*  the  'Courier  de  Versailles'  of  Oorsas,  the 
'  Patriote  Fran^ais '  of  Brissot,  the  '  Point  du  Jour '  of 
Barr^re,  and  others.  Just  before  the  14th  of  July 
appeared  the  most  popular  of  all  the  journals  *  The 
Revolutions  de  Paris,'  of  which  Loustalot  was  editor, 
but  it  was  signed  by  the  printer,  Prudhomme  :  of  some 
numbers  of  this  journal,  two  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  sold.  Just  before  the  5  th  and  6th  of  October 
there  was  a  fresh  explosion  of  journals :  '  L'Ami  du 
Peuple '  of  Marat,  and  the  '  Annales  Patriotiques '  of 
Carra  and  Mercier.  Shortly  after  these  dates  appeared 
the  most  lively  of  all  the  journals,  *  The  Courier  de 
*  'Hist.  Parlem./ii.,  246. 
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Brabant '  of  Camille  Desmoulins ;  and  one  of  the  most 
violent,  *  L'Orateur  dn  Peuple '  of  Freron.*  The  press 
was  still  generally  royalist :  at  least,  the  notion  of  a 
constitution  without  a  king  was  not  one  of  the  political 
doctrines  that  was  inculcated.  There  were  only  two 
writers  who  preached  a  republic :  Brissot  and  Camille 
Desmoulins.  As  for  the  deputies  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  thing  had  not  been  thought  of.  The  spec- 
tacle of  kingly  power  debased,  reduced  to  impotence, 
suggested  its  uselessness,  and  also  its  mischief. 

The  Assembly  felt  that  it  was  unequal  to  the  cir- 
cumstances :  too  divided  in  interest  and  in  feeling,  it 
carried  within  it  the  elements  of  disorder,  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  compulsory  union  of  the 
Estates.  Volney,  on  the  18th  of  September,  had 
moved  that  the  Assembly  should  forthwith  occupy 
itself  with  organizing  future  legislatures  and  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  of  those 
who  should  be  elected :  the  Assembly  should  then 
declare  a  general  election,  and  the  present  representa- 
tives would  be  replaced  by  others.  The  motion  was 
received  with  applause,  and  tokens  of  almost  unani- 
mous assent ;  but  nothing  was  done.  Marat,  in  his 
journal,  (No.  X.  20th  September,)  approved  of  Volney's 
proposal,  which  he  said  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
purging  the  Assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  clergy. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  there 
were  others  besides  questions  political  that  agitated  the 
people.  The  journeymen  tailors,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  and 
they  sent  twenty  deputies  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  ten  of 
whom  were  master  tailors.  They  demanded  that  a  day's 
wages  should  be  raised  to  forty  sous,  which  was  granted. 
The  servants  out  of  place  assembled  like  the  journey- 
men tailors :  they  demanded  that  th^  Savoyards  should 
be  sent  away;  but  this  assemblage  was  at  last  dis- 
persed by  the  patroles.  The  commune  got  rid  of  four 
thousand  of  the  workmen  at  Montmartre,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  provinces  to  which  they  belonged, 
with  an  allowance  of  twenty-four  sous,  and  three  sous 
a  league  for  their  travelling  expences. 

The  famine  was  still  grievous.  Long  ropes  were 
placed  at  the  bakers'  doors,  which  those  who  wanted 
bread  laid  hold  of,  and  were  served  in  their  turn.  Sen- 
tinels were  stationed  to  keep  order.  The  bread  was 
bad,  but  a  proclamation  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  told  the 
Parisians,  that  the  grain  which  had  come  by  sea  had 
been  damaged,  and  that  nobody  was  to  blame,  if  the 
bread  did  not  taste  well :  it  was  necessary  to  eat  it,  as 
they  had  done.  Another  proclamation  said,  and  said 
truly,  "  that  confidence,  liberty,  and  security  were  the 
only  sources  of  public  prosperity  ;"  and  accordingly  all 
private  persons,  who  had  grain  or  flour,  were  requested 
to  bring  them  to  market.  The  next  thing  was  a  deci- 
sion of  the  representative  of  the  commune,  by  which 
bread  was  reduced  to  three  sous  a  pound ;  but  this 
arbitrary  price  did  not  improve  the  supply.     On  the 

♦  Michelet,  'Hist,  de  k  R6v.  Franf./  i.,  262. 


19th  of  August,  about  twelve  days  after  the  reduction 
of  the  price,  Bailly  declared  that  there  was  only  enough 
flour  in  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours'  consumption.  A 
search  for  grain  was  made  in  the  religious  houses,  the 
colleges,  and  other  communities ;  but  it  produced  no- 
thing. As'  might  have  been  expected,  some  persons 
provided  themselves  with  bread  for  several  days,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  and  there  was  none  at  the 
bakers'  shops  for  those  who  came  last :  thus  the  supply 
that  was  supposed  to  be  sufBcient  for  the  day,  turned 
out  to  be  insufficient.  An  insurrection  was  hourly  ex* 
pected  by  Bailly,  and  all  the  richer  class  of  citizens.* 

There  was  no  efficient  general  administration  in 
Paris.  Each  of  the  sixty  districts  had  its  x>ennanent 
committee,  its  committee  of  police,  its  military  com- 
mittee, its.  civil  committee,  its  committee  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  every  district  understood  and  managed  these 
matters  in  its  own  way.  There  were  complaints  of 
persons  being  arrested  on  suspicion,  of  decent  women 
and  young  girls  being  seized  as  disorderly,  of  citizens 
being  wounded  by  the  bayonets  of  the  patroles,  of  men 
being  prevented  from  crying  and  selling  the  publica- 
tions which  had  the  visa  of  the  city.  One  of  the  dis- 
tricts sent  a  patrole  to  carry  off  all  the  books  of  a 
bookseller  in  the  Palais-Royal,  which  they  would  have 
done  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  people,  Lafayette 
attempted  to  keep  order  with  the  National  Guard :  but 
there  was  probably  much  petty  interference,  from  which 
arose  suspicion  and  jealousy  between  the  people  and 
the  National  Guard,  who  were  looked  upon  as  a  new 
kind  of  aristocracy. 

The  progress  of  events  since  the  opening  of  the 
States-General  may  be  thus  rapidly  resumed.f  By 
the  union  of  the  three  orders,  the  nation  had  got  full 
power,  both  legislative  and  constitutive.  The  14th  of 
July  had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
4th  of  August  had  destroyed  the  aristocracy :  and  the 
king  had  no  real  power.  But  he  was  still  at  Versailles, 
surrounded  by  his  dependants  and  those  who  had  influ- 
ence over  him ;  and  nobody  could  foresee  what  arbitrary 
measures  might  be  suddenly  taken  against  the  Assem- 
bly. The  only  security  seemed  to  be  to  have  the  king 
in  Paris ;  and  thus,  after  having  reduced  his  authority, 
to  make  sure  of  his  person.  The  patriots  then,  or 
whatever  other  name  may  suit  them,  wished  to  bring 
the  king  to  Paris :  the  court,  it  was  said,  wished  to 
carry  him  to  the  strong  frontier  fortress  of  Metz,  on  the 
Moselle,  where  they  might  have  done  what  they  pleased 
in  his  name.  D'Estaing,  the  well-known  naval  officer, 
who  commanded  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles, 
wished  to  be  faithful  to  his  new  duties  and  also  to  the 
king.  The  imprudence  of  the  parties  who  were  plot- 
ting the  king's  removal,  had  made  their  plan  known. 
D'Estaing  heard  of  it  in  various  quarters  at  Paris,. and, 
among  others,  from  Lafayette,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
queen  to  tell  her  what  he  had  heard,  to  intreat  her  not 
to  sanction  any  such  measure ;  and  he  asked  for  an 

•  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  ii.,  350,  &c. 

t  Thiers,  ^Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Rran^.,'  c  4. 
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audience:  but  the  letter  produced  no  effect.*  The 
plan  of  Malonet,  as  he  explained  it  himself,  was  to 
induce  the  king  to  remore  the  Assembly  to  Tours,  and 
he  said  that  the  plan  had  the  concurrence  of  more  than 
three  hundred  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat.-I* 

The  French  guard,  who  had  in  fact  deserted  the 
king,  were  irritated  that  others  were  employed  at 
Versailles  instead  of  themselves,  and  they  resolved  to 
go  there  to  resume  their  duties.  Lafayette  succeeded 
in  preventing  them  ;  and  he  wrote  a  confidential  letter 
to  the  minister  St.  Priest,  (September  19th,)  in  which 
he  said,  **  You  must  consider  £his  circumstance  only  as 
a  new  indication  of  evil  designs,  and  not  by  any  means 
as  any  danger  in  itself."  St.  Priest  showed  the  letter 
to  D'Estaing,  who  communicated  it  to  the  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Versailles  and  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Versailles;  and  the  municipality  petitioned 
the  king  for  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which  should  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Versailles.  The  Assembly  was  informed  by 
the  minister  of  war  that  the  king  liad  taken  measures 
to  secure  the  Assembly,  in  consequence  of  rumours  of 
eril-minded  persons  coming  from  Paris  with  arms. 
The  regiment  of  Flanders  was  sent  for,  and  it  came  to 
VersaDles,  to  the  great  alarm  of  Paris:  Bailly,  the 
mayor,  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  request  that  the 
regiment  might  be  withdrawn.  The  letter  was  read  to 
the  Assembly,  but  nothing  was  done  upon  it.  As  the 
new  regiment  was  not  withdrawn,  the  neit  thing  was 
to  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiers,  as  the  royalist  writers 
say,  by  sending  women  from  Paris  among  them,  and 
emissaries  to  distribute  money. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  officers  of  the  king's  body 
guard  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders  ;  to  which  some  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  others  at  Versailles  were  invited.  The  king 
allowed  the  use  of  the  theatre  of  the  palace,  where' the 
dinner  was  served ;  and  a  large  number  of  spectators 
were  present.  The  queen  told  Madame  Campan  that 
she  had  been  advised  to  be  a  spectator,  but  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  she  thought  such  a  step  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  She  ordered  Madame  Campan 
to  go,  and  to  give  her  a  faithful  account  of  what  took 
place.  The  tables  were  placed  on  the  stage,  and  an 
officer  of  the  body  guard  and  of  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders were  seated  alternately.  The  orchestra  played  the 
air,  "  O  Richard,  O  my  King,"  and  there  were  shouts 
of  "Vive  le  roil  "  In  the  midst  of  the  conviviality, 
Madame  Campan  was  surprised  to  see  the  king,  the 
qneen,  and  the  dauphin  enter :  M.  de  Luxembourg  had 
induced  the  queen  to  change  her  resolution*  A  short 
time  before  a  number  of  soldiers  had  been  admitted. 
The  orchestra  again  played  the  airt  "  O  Richard,"  &e., 
which  was  followed  by  clapping  of  hand%  md  other 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection  for  their  ma* 
jesties.    The  queen  went  round  the  Ubles  with  the 

*  The  letter  is  printed  in  Thiers,  <Hist.  de  la  R£v.  Fnm9.,' 
vol  L,  note  8. 

t  Bertnmd  de  Moleville,  ('Annals,'  &c,  H,  c.  15,)  who 
aays  that  lialooet  gave  him  Uiis  information. 


dauphin  in  her  arms«  Wine  was  served  in  abundance, 
and  helped  to  complete  the  exaltation.  Some  yoimg 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  who  had  been  excited, 
turned  their  National  cockades,  the  under  part  of  which 
was  white ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  some 
persons  put  white  cockades  in  their  hats.*  When  the 
king  and  queen  went  away,  the  officers  conducted  them 
back  to  their  apartments. 

The  day  after  this  entertainment  a  deputation  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
to  thank  her  for  some  colours  which  she  had  given 
them.  The  queen  replied,  "  that  she  was  delighted  at 
having  given  colours  to  the  National  Guard  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  that  she  was  highly  pleased  with  the  1st 
of  October."  The  king's  reserved  manners  always  pre- 
vented him  from  saying  much:  but  the  queen  was 
neither  reserved  nor  cautious ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  ^he  opinion  of  the  court  party  might  be  collected 
from  what  she  said.  The  enemies  of  the  revolution 
were  encouraged,  and  became  insolent.  A  chevalier  of 
St.  Louis,  who  was  in  the  national  dress,  was  refused 
admission  into  the  palace.  Ladies  and  young  girls, 
surrounded  by  abb6s,  distributed  white  cockades  about 
the  palace.  **  Keep  it,"  they  said  to  those  to  whom 
they  gave  the  white  cockade,  "  it  is  the  only  good  one, 
the  only  one  that  will  triumph,"  In  Paris  a  great 
number  of  black  cockades  were  observed.  It  was  not 
known  whence  they  came,  and  what  they  meant ;  some 
thought  that  they  were  American,  others  that  they  were 
royalist,  and  worn  by  those  who  did  not  venture  to 
wear  the  white  cockade  as  at  Versailles.  It  was  said 
and  believed  at  Paris  that  the  tri-colour  cockade  had 
been  trampled  under  foot  in  the  orgies,  as  they  were 
called,  at  Versailles.  The  orgies  were  repeated  on 
the  Saturday  following  the  Thursday,  that  is,  there  was 
another  great  entertainment  at  Versailles:  the  royal 
family  was  not  present,  but  many  nobles  were>  and  the 
guests  were  very  numerous.  The  Commune  of  Paris 
issued  an  order  that  none  but  tri-colour  cockades  should 
be  worn  in  Paris ;  those  who  wore  anything  else  were 
insulted  and  threatened.  "  We  said  some  days  ago," 
observes  Loustalot,  (*  Revolutions  de  Paris,'  No.  xiii. 
p.  6,)  "  that  there  must  be  a  second  revolutionary  fit, 
everything  is  preparing  for  it ;  the  soul  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  has  not  quitted  the  court." 

A  movement  on  some  side  was  unavoidable.  The 
question  was,  who  should  have  the  king,  whether  the 
court  party  should  carry  him  off  to  Metz,  or  elsewhere ; 
or  whether  the  people  should  have  him  in  Paris.  The 
women  of  Paris  decided  the  question.  The  Orleans 
party  was  supposed  to  be  also  on  the  move.  It  was 
said,  and  it  is  believed  by  tome  writers,  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  expected  to  be  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom^  if  the  king  should  retire  to  a  distance 

*  Madame  CampeB,  *  If  4moires,'  &c.,  ii.,  71  •  Her  account 
of  the  entertainment  is  manifestly  somewhat  subdued.  Com- 
pare Bertnmd  de  Moleville,  'Annals/  &c.,  ii.,  c.  15,  and 
^  Hist.  Parlem.'  in.,  52.  The  entertainment  became  at  last 
very  noisy ;  and  there  were  undeniable  symptonu  of  reaction 
against  the  popular  cause. 
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from  Versailles ;  that  he  even  aspired  to  the  throne. 
But  he  had  not  vigour  of  character  enough,  whatever 
might  he  his  wishes,  even  to  conceive  so  hold  a  design, 
whatever  those  might  have  conceived  who  used  his 
name,  and  affected  to  act  in  his  interest.  If  the  duke 
had  any  designs,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  some  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  them  would  have  appeared  before 
this  time ;  hut,  instead  of  evidence,  we  find  only  vague 
assertions.*  It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  writer,  whose 
good  sense  is  not  led  astray  hy  idle  rumours,  that  on 
this  occasion,  as  during  the  whole  revolution,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  only  followed  in  the  train  of  a  popular 
movement ;  perhaps  he  distributed  a  little  money,  gave 
occasion  to  rumours,  and  had  some  vague  hopes.f 
Though  exceedingly  rich,  he  was  avaricious,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  not  given  any  large  sum  on  so  vague 
a  speculation  as  a  crown,  which  now  only  put  the  life 
of  him  who  wore  it  in  danger. 

When  everything  is  ready  for  an  insurrection,  a 
small  matter  is  enough  to  move  a  large  multitude.  On 
the  fifth  of  October,  J  at  daybreak,  a  young  woman  went 

•  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  Annals,'  &c.,  ii.,  c.  16. 

t  Thiers,  *  Hist  de  la  R6v.  Fran^.,*  i.,  c.  4. 

t  *  Hist.  Parlem.'  ii.,  70,  extract  from  the  Moniteur,  which 
is  the  chief  authority.  Another  authority  for  the  events  of 
this  day  is  '  L'Histoire  de  deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^/  vol.  iii. 
The  lively  narrative  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Hist.  Parlem.  ii.  108,  contains  some  particulars  of  the 
female  army  and  its  movements,  which  are  not  found  else- 
where. 


into  a  guard-room  at  Paris,  and  took  a  drum  which  she 
beat  about  the  streets.  This  soon  brought  together  a 
great  number  of  women  belonging  to  the  market,  for 
it  was  Monday,  and  it  was  not  a  day  of  business.  Their 
cry  was — there  was  no  bread  in  the  baker's  shops, 
and  they  would  go  to  Versailles  to  fetch  the  baker  and 
his  wife.  The  market-women  were  not  a  class  who 
suffered  so  much  as  those  who  depended  on  the  sale  of 
articles  of  luxury,  or  on  the  mere  labour  of  their  hands, 
as  sempstresses  and  others  of  the  like  class  :  but  tbey 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  of  knowing  what 
many  others  of  their  own  sex  suffered.  The  king  was 
not  unpopular  with  these  market-women:  they  con- 
sidered him  a  good-natured  gentleman  ;  but  they 
thought  things  would  go  better  if  he  were  at  Paris. 
The  crowd  of  women  increased  as  it  went  along  to  the 
Place  de  Greve,  crying  out  *  bread :'  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  of  course  did  not  lag  behind.  The  women 
went  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  the  representatives  of  the  commune :  but 
there  was  nobody  there  except  the  commissioners  virho 
had  been  on  duty  all  the  night,  and  a  few  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  Place  de  Greve  was  already 
crowded  with  people  who  were  going  to  hang  a  baker 
who  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  selling  short 
weight,  and  convicted,  it  is  said :  he  was  saved  by  the 
commander  of  the  National  Guard,  who  at  the  same 
time  sent  an  order  to  the  districts  to  forward  detach- 
ments to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  body  of  cavalry  which 
was  stationed  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  made  no  resistance 
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to  the  four  or  five  hundred  women  who  charged  them  ; 
and  the  National  Quard  did  no  more  than  present  their 
bayonets,  for  which  they  received  a  shower  of  stones, 
and  gave  way  befbra  assailants  whom  men  cannot  resist. 
The  women  crowded  itto  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  ran 
through  all  the  rooms,  calling  for  bread  and  for  arms. 
Some  of  them  were  better  dressed  than  women  of  the 
lower  class,  but  the  language  and  the  miserable  appear- 
ance of  the  greater  number  showed  their  poverty  and 
mean  condition.  They  would  have  burnt  all  the 
papera  and  the  building  itself,  if  a  tall  man  in  black, 
of  a  pale  and  solemn  eountenance,  had  not  checked 
them.  At  first  bia  interference  was  not  well  received : 
they  took  him  for  one  of  the  traitors  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Tille,  and  talked  of  killing  him.  He  said  he  was  not 
a  traitor :  he  was  an  usher  {kmsiier),  one  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille ;  his  name  Stanislas  Maillard. 
It  was  he  who  erossed  the  plank  at  the  Bastille  and 
received  the  paper  of  ci^itulation.  About  eleven 
o'clock  some  men  with  axes,  hammers,  and  levers, 
attacked  the  door  which  opened  under  the  arcade  St. 
Jean,  broke  it  open  and  seised  seven  or  eight  hundred 
muskets  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  These  plunderers 
carried  off  one  of  three  bags  of  silver,  which  they  found 
in  the  room  of  weights  and  measures. 

Neither  Bailly  nor  Lafayette  was  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Mailkrd  consulted  the  aide-major-g^n^ral,  M. 
d*£rmigni,  and  asked  for  an  order  to  accompany  the 
women  to  Versailles,  as  the  best  means  of  allaying  the 
tumult  D'Ermigni  said  that  he  could  not  give  any 
socfa  order,  but  that  MaiUard  might  do  what  he  liked, 
if  be  did  not  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  Maillard  to  take  the 
command  of  the  women ;  and,  by  leading  them  away, 
to  give  the  authorities  tame  to  collect  their  force  and 
prevent  all  further  disorder.  He  came  down  to  the 
door  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  beating  a  drum,  and  he  got 
a  hearing.  The  women  were  pleased  with  him,  made 
him  their  leader,  and  told  him  to  march  to  Versailles. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  furious  exeiteroent,  stopping 
carts,  loading  them  with  guns,  some  holding  cannon- 
matches  in  their  hands,  others  mounted  on  the  cannon 
that  they  bad  taken,  or  on  the  horses  which  were  drag^ 
giDg  them.  The  Champs^Elys^es  were  made  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  and  on  thdr  road  there,  the  crowd 
was  swelled  by  all  the  women  who  came  in  their  way. 
Most  of  the  women  wore  ribbons  of  all  colours,  and 
had  long  sticks,  forks,  guns,  and  even  pistols  ;  but  no 
ammunition.  Maillard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  which  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
women,  a  few  hundred  armed  men,  and  a  rear  guard, 
consisting  of  a  company  of  volunteers  of  the  Bastille. 
They  wished  Maillard  to  lead  them  to  the  arsenal ;  but 
he  persuaded  them  that  there  were  neither  arms  nor  am- 
munition there.  He  also  induced  the  women  to  leave 
their  arms  behind,  as  it  wottld  be  more  consistent  for 
petitioners  to  the  Assembly  to  j^esent  themselves  in  a 
peaceful  attitude.  At  last  Maillard  and  his  women 
got  on  the  way,  pressing  into  their  ranks  all  whom  they 
met.    Several  well*dressed  ladies  were  obb'ged  to  get 


out  of  their  carriages  and  join  the  army  of  Amaaons,  to 
walk  to  Versailles  through  the  mud,  under  a  heavy  rain. 
For  some  hours  the  bells  had  been  ringing  and  the 
drums   beating:    the   citizens   were   hurrying  to   the 
assemblies ;  the  National  Guards  to  their  battalions. 
Detachments  from  all  the  districts  arrived  at  the  Place 
de  Grdve,  and  the  crowd  by  degrees  made  room  for 
them.    A  great  part  of  the  representatives  had  assem* 
bled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  all  the  committees  were  in 
full  activity,  and  Lafayette  was  dictating  dispatches  to 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  king  about  the  disturb* 
ances  of  the  morning.    A  deputation  from  six  com* 
panies  of  the  grenadiers  (who  were  formerly  the  French 
guards)  came  to  Lafayette,  and  one  of  them  addressed 
him,  **  General,  we  do  not  think  that  you  are  a  traitori 
but  we  believe  that  the  government  is  deceiving  you* 
It  is  time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this.    We 
cannot  turn  our  bayonets  against  women  who  are  call* 
ing  out  for  bread.     The  committee  of  subsistence  are 
guilty  of  mal-administration  or  they  are  incapable. 
The  people  are  wretched  :  the  source  of  the  evil  is  at 
Versailles.    We  must  go  and  bring  the  king  to  Paris. 
We  must  exterminate  the  regiment  of  Flanders  and  the 
body-»guard,  who  have  dared  to  trample  under  their  feet 
the  national  cockade.     If  the  king  is  too  weak  to  wear 
the  crown,  let  him  abdicate.    We  will  crown  his  son» 
we  will  name  a  council  of  regency,  and  everything  will 
go  better."   "  What ! "  said  Lafayette,  "  will  you  make 
war  on  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  abandon  you? '' 
"  General,  we  should  be  much  grieved  at  that,  for  we 
love  him  much.     He  will  not  leave  us ;  and  if  he  did» 
we  have  the  dauphin."    In  vain  did  La&yette  remon* 
strate  with  the  deputation :  he  went  down  to  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve  to  harangue  the  grenadiers,  but  the  only 
answer  that  he  got  was,  <'To  Versailiea."     AU  the 
National  Guard  was  under  arms :  they  were  all  of  the 
same  mind;  they  must  go  to  Versidlles.     Lafayette 
mounted  his  white  horse,  and  waited  while  the  com* 
mune  was  deliberating.     It  was  time  to  do  something} 
for  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  were 
there,  the  men  with  pikes,  with  axes,  and  all  kinds  of 
murderous  weapons,  the  army  of  terror^    Threats  were 
heard ;  Lafayette  would  have  gone  back  into  the  Hdtel 
de  VUle,  but  his  own  grenadiers  stopped  him.   An  ex* 
plosion  was  at  hand,  when  Lafayette  received  a  letter 
from  the  representatives  of  the  commune,  which  ordered 
him  to  march  with  the  army  to  Versailles,  together 
with  four  commissioners  of  the  commune.  The  general 
gave  the  order  to  march,  and  a  shout  of  joy  rent  the 
air.     It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Maillard  and  his  hungry  women  were  on  the  way  to 
Versailles,  The  general  could  scarce  keep  them  from 
plunder  at  ChaOlot  and  Auteuil.  At  Sdvres  they  got 
a  few  loaves,*  but  it  was  nothing  among  so  many. 
Being  in  sight  of  Versailles,  this  prudent  commander 
recommended  his  host  to  drop  all  hostile  demonstrations, 
and  to  put  on  a  peaceable  appearanoe.  The  army 
obeyed :  they  let  the  cannon  remain  in  the  rear,  and 
marched  along,  singing  "  Vive  Henry  IV. !"  and  shout- 
ing "  Vive  le  Roi !  "     It  was  about  three  in  the  after- 
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noon  when  Maillard,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ap- 
peared in  the  avenue  of  Paris,  advancing  on  Versailles. 
Presently  they  were  at  the  door  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  king  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  to  shoot,  at 
Meudon ;  and  the  queen  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  which  she  saw  that  day  for  the  last  time. 
The  Trianon,  a  building  erected  in  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, by  Louis  XV.,  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  had  laid  out  the  gardens.  She  was 
sitting  in  her  grotto,  when  she  received  a  note  from 
M.  St.  Priest,  in  which  he  requested  her  to  return  to 
the  palace.  In  the  meantime,  the  king's  body-guard 
mounted  their  horses  and  formed  on  the  Place  d'armes, 
with  the  iron  railing  behind  them ;  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  was  below  them,  on  the  right,  near  the 
avenue  of  Sceaux ;  the  dragoons  still  lower ;  and  the 
Swiss  were  behind  the  railing.  The  municipality  of 
Versailles  had  given  D'Estaing  the  singular  order  **  to 
accompany  the  king  in  his  retreat,  and  to  do  all  he 
could  to  bring  him  back  to  Versailles  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." The  king  had  leisurely  returned  to  the  palace 
before  Maillard's  army  arrived. 

When  Maillard  came  to  the  door  of  the  Assembly, 
all  the  women  wanted  to  go  in,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  were  persuaded  to  be  content  with 
fifteen  of  their  number  being  admitted.  Maillard 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  the  fifteen  women,  and  a 
soldier,  who  had  belonged  to  the  French  guard:  he 
told  the  Assembly  that  Paris  was  starving,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  ask  for  bread,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  body-guards,  who  had  insulted  the  national  cockade.* 
The  women  cried  out  for  "  bread,"  and  insulted  some  of 
the  deputies.  Mounier,  the  president,  hoping  to  get 
rid  of  his  visitors,  said  that  the  Assembly  and  the  king 
had  done  everything  to  secure  a  supply  of  bread,  that 
they  would  still  do  their  best,  and  the  deputation 
might  return  in  peace.  The  deputation  would  not 
return.  A  deputy  proposed  that  some  of  their  body 
should  go  and  represent  to  the  king  the  wretched  situa- 
tion of  Paris,  which  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  women 
threw  themselves  on  the  necks  of  the  deputies,  em- 
braced the  president,  and  said  they  would  go  to  the 
king  with  him*  Maillard  staid  behind  to  keep  the 
women  quiet  who  were  in  the  court  of  the  Assembly. 
Mounier  set  out  for  the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  women 
about  him,  all  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  rain.  The  rest  of  the  Paris  women  were  in 
knots  all  about,  mingled  with  men,  most  of  whom  were 
in  rags,  with  ferocious  looks,  and  uttering  horrid  yells : 
these  men  had  some  guns  among  them,  old  pikes,  and 
sticks  armed  with  iron  or  sword-blades  and  knives.  A 
party  of  these  men  formed  an  escort  for  the  deputation, 
which  the  body-guard  took  to  be  a  riotous  assemblage, 
and  intending  to  disperse  it,  charged  right  through 
them ;  and  two  women  were  hurt.     This  unfortunate 

*  Or  it  was  the  soldier  who  caUed  for  the  punishment  of 
the  body-guard :  it  matters  not  which.  The  story  is  con- 
fused and  the  authorities  do  not  agree.  See  'Hist.  Parlem.,' 
iii.«  105. 


afiair  increased  the  indignation  of  the  Parisians  against 
the  body-guard.  The  deputation  rallied  in  the  mud, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  palace  through  the  lines  of 
troops,  who  received  them  respectfully.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  only  six  women'  should  enter  the  palace 
with  Mounier,  but  twelve  were  admitted,  and  were  pre- 
sented by  Mounier  to  the  king.  The  president  spoke 
of  the  misery  of  Paris,  and  the  king  listened  with  kind- 
ness. Louison  Chabry,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  who 
worked  at  a  carver's,  was  commissioned  to  speak  for 
the  women,  but  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
fainted.  The  king  was  much  afiected,  and  when  she 
was  going  away,  and  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  he 
embraced  her  afiectionately.  The  women  left  the 
palace  crying  "  Vive  le  Roi !  " 

The  crowd  outside  would  not  believe  their  report ; 
they  said  they  had  been  bribed,  and  nothing  would 
convince  them  to  the  contrary.  The  women  took  o£f 
their  garters,  and  would  have  strangled  one  or  more  of 
their  deputation,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented.  Their 
fury  was  pacified  by  the  deputation  going  back  to  the 
king,  and  obtaining  a  written  order,  signed  by  him,  to 
the  effect,  that  wheat  should  be  brought  torn  Senlis 
and  Lagni,  and  that  every  obstacle  to  the  provisioning 
of  Paris  should  be  removed. 

A  quarrel  between  the  body-guard  and  the  people 
from  Paris  was  imminent.  The  accounts  are  confused 
and  contradictory,  as  all  accounts  of  tumults  are.  It 
is  said  that  several  shots  were  fired  by  the  body«guard, 
which  struck  two  or  three  women.  The  crowd  returned 
the  fire,  and  brought  two  of  the  guard  from  their  horses. 
Three  cannons,  loaded  with  canister,  and  under  the 
direction  of  men  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  some 
French  guards,  were  pointed  against  the  body-guard ; 
the  match  was  several  times  applied  unsuccessfully, 
owing  to  the  wet,  and  these  words  were  said  to  have 
been  heard,  "  Stop,  it  is  not  time  yet."  It  was,  appa- 
rentiy,  only  the  rain  and  a  want  of  concert  that  pre- 
vented a  general  massacre. 

St.  Priest,  on  hearing  of  the  movement  at  Paris,  had 
proposed  that  the  queen  should  go  to  Rambouillet,  and 
that  the  king  should  stay  and  resist,  if  necessary.  The 
queen  was  willing  to  go,  but  she  would  not  leave  the 
king ;  and  the  king  was  not  a  man  who  easily  took 
any  resolution,  except  to  do  nothing.  He  was  also 
afraid  that  if  he  left  Versailles,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
would  be  proclaimed  king ;  a  fear  that  was  certainly 
without  any  foundation.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  St. 
Priest  heard  that  Lafayette  and  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris  were  coming,  and  he  urged  the  king  to  leave 
Versailles  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  he  would  come 
to  no  decision. 

D'Estaing,  the  commander  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Versailles,  was  in  the  palace,  expecting  that  he  should 
have  to  set  out  with  the  king.  Lecointre,  a  linendraper 
of  Versailles,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ver- 
sailles National  Guard,  took  the  command ;  he  went 
to  the  municipality  for  orders,  and  to  get  some  food 
for  the  hungry  visitors  from  Paris.  He  could  only  get 
two  tons  of  rice,  which  he  was  told  he  might  have  raw 
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or  boiled*  When  Lecointre's  aide-de-camp  went  for 
the  rice,  the  municipality  were  gone,  and  had  left  behind 
tbem  a  note,  to  say,  that ''  M.  Lecointre  might  do  what 
he  thought  best  to  secure  tranquillity."  The  Parisians 
had  promised  Lecointre  not  to  move  from  the  avenue 
of  Paris,  if  they  were  supplied  with  food;  but  as 
Lecointre  could  not  supply  their  wants  fully,  they  con- 
sidered the  agreement  broken,  and  spread  themselves 
all  through  Versailles. 

Lecointre  addressed  himself  to  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders, and  asked  if  they  would  fire  on  the  citizens.  The 
officers  declared  that  they  never  wished  to  do  the  citi- 
zens any  harm,  and^  the  soldiers  swore  that  they  would 
not  But  there  was  other  influence  at  work :  women 
from  Paris  had  made  their  way  among  them,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  was  Th^roigne  de  Mericourt,  the 
amazon  of  Li^ge,  in  a  red  riding-dress,  with  a  sword 
by  her  side.  She  threw  herself  among  the  soldiers, 
and  helped  to  turn  their  heads.  As  a  sign  of  frater- 
nizing, the  regiment  gave  some  .cartouches  to  the 
National  Guards  of  Versailles.* 

D'Estaing,  the  commander  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Versailles,  appeared  at  last.  A  despatch  had  come 
from  La&yette,  sent  before  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Paris,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  tranquillity 
would  be  restored  at  Paris ;  this  had  somewhat  relieved 
the  court,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Versailles  would 
become  quiet  if  the  troops  retired.  D'Estaing  gave 
the  order,  but  the  greater  part  declared  that  they  would 
not  stir  unless  the  body-guard  moved  off  first.  The 
order  was  given  to  the  guard,  and  they  began  to  move. 
It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  very  dark.  The 
gnards  had  their  sabres  in  their  hands,  which  they  used 
to  clear  the  road;  those  in  the  rear,  who  were  hard 
pressed,  discharged  several  pistol-shots,  which  struck 
three  of  the  National  Guards  of  Versailles,  and  some 
of  this  body  replied  by  a  discharge  of  musketry. 

The  National  Guards  called  out  for  ammunition,  and 
a  lieutenant  threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the 
commander  of  the  artillery  if  he  did  not  deliver  them 
powder.  The  commander  delivered  to  the  National 
Gnards  a  barrel  of  powder  and  balls,  with  which  they 
loaded  their  cannon,  and  pointed  them  so  as  to  take  in 
flank  the  troops  who  covered  the  palace,  and  the  body- 
guard, who  were  now  returning  to  the  place.  One  of 
the  body-guard  had  been  seized  by  some  of  the  Paris 
men  and  women,  and  they  were  going  to  cut  off  his 
bead,  because,  as  they  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
bad  fired  on  the  people.  The  man  was  saved  by  the 
contrivance  of  an  officer ;  and  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  eating  the  soldier's  horse,  which  had  been  shot 
nnder  him.  They  were  so  hungry,  that  they  could  not 
▼ut  to  roast  the  fiesh ;  they  devoured  it  half  raw.  It 
was  night,  and  raining  hard.  The  women  and  the 
men  from  Paris  ran  to  take  shelter  in  the  coxps-de- 
gaide,  which  they  soon  filled.  The  greater  part  took 
refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  galle- 

*  M.  Michelet  has  taken  this  lady  under  his  particular 
protection.    The  royalist  writers  meke  her  a  very  daemon. 


ries  of  which  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  forest 
of  pikes  and  sticks  armed  with  iron.  The  men  wer6 
tolerably  quiet,  the  women  were  noisy ;  and  Maillard 
alone  could  keep  them  in  order,  by  stating  their  griev- 
ances, and  their  complaints  of  the  slow  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly.  A  message  came  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of 
Paris,  and  his  determination  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
jelieve  "  the  good  city."  The  Assembly  immediately 
resolved  to  secure  the  police  of  the  markets,  facilitate 
the  transport  of  grain,  and  remove  all  the  obstacles  to 
its  firee  circulation  in  the  kingdom.  Maillard  and  some 
of  his  female  company  were  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  king's  answer,  and  the  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
and  were  sent  back  to  Paris  in  some  of  the  court 
carriages,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
them.* 

Mounier,  the  president,  had  been  at  the  palace  several 
hours:  he  had  other  business  than  to  introduce  the 
women  of  Paris.  The  Assembly  wished  the  king  to  give 
his  unconditional  consent  to  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion already  agreed  on,  and  to  the  declaration  of  rights ; 
for  hitherto  he  had  refused.  It  ms  before  he  gave  his 
assent,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  confiised 
narratives,  and  aboujc  ten  in  the  evening,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  royal  family  to  leave  the  palace.  Five 
of  the  queen's  carriages,  with  six  to  eight  horses  in 
each,  were  brought  to  one  of  the  iron  gates,  escorted  by 
several  men  in  plain  dresses.  The  Swiss  was  going  to 
open  the  gate,  but  the  sentinel  called  the  officer  who 
was  in  command  at  this  post.  The  officer  was  told  that 
the  queen  was  in  one  of  the  carriages,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  the  Trianon.  He  said  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  her  majesty  to  quit  the  palace ;  he  would  not  let 
the  carriages  pass,  and  all  of  them  went  back.f  About 
eleven  Mounier  returned  to  the  Assembly,  but  it  was 
no  longer  in  session.  A  few  deputies  were  there,  and 
a  great  crowd  of  people  crying  out  for  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  bread  and  meat.  Mounier  found  a  big 
woman,  of  very  decent  behaviour,  in  his  chair,  with 
the  president's  bell  in  her  hand ;  and  the  lady  with 
some  reluctance  gave  him  his  seat.  He  ordered  the 
deputies  to  be  summoned  by  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  read  to  the  crowd  of  men  and 
women  the  king's  acceptation  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  in  these  few  words :  "  I  accept 
purely  and  simply  the  articles  of  the  constitution  and 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men  which  the  Assembly 
has  presented  to  me.     Louis." 

"  But  Mr.  President,"  said  some  of  the  women, 
"  will  this  do  any  good  ?  will  it  make  bread  cheaper  ?" 
"We  are  hungry,"  cried  others,  "we  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day."  The  president  sent  for  bread,  wine, 
and  sausages,  and  the  women  began  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  while  they  kept  talking  with  the  president 
about  the  veto.  He  did  the  best  that  he  could  to  keep 
some  order,  but  the  only  man  who  could  have  been 

♦  *  Hiat.  Parlem./  iii.,  90. 

t  Ibid.,  iii.  91,  all  very  confiised. 
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heard  was  not  there— Mirabeau :  he  was  in  bed  that 
evening  before  eleven  o'clock.  Dumont  got  him  out 
of  bed,  and  they  went  to  the  Assembly.  As  soon  as 
he  was  there,  he  said  with  a  thnndering  voice,  **  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  people  can  be  bold  enough 
to  trouble  our  sittings.  Mr.  President,  make  the 
Assembly  respected."  Mirabeau  had  always  tact 
enough  to  understand  his  audience :  he  ran  no  risk  in 
saying  this.  "  Bravo !  *'  cried  the  women,  for  Mirabeai^ 
was  a  favourite.  There  was  a  lull  of  the  storm,  and 
to  pass  the  time  the  Assembly  resumed  their  discussion 
on  the  criminal  laws.  "  I  was  in  a  gallery,"  says 
Dumont,  "  in  which  there  was  a  fish  woman  who  acted 
with  authority  and. directed  the  movements  of  about 
a  hundred  women,  particularly  young  ones,  who  looked 
to  her  for  orders  when  to  call  out  and  when  to  be 
silent.  The  fish  woman  addressed  several  deputies 
familiarly,  and  asked  'Who  Is  it  that  is  speaking 
down  there?  Stop  that  babbler:  that  is  not  the 
question;  the  question  is  about  breads  Pray  make 
our  dear  Mirabeau  speak:  we  wish  to  hear  him.'" 
But  Mirabeau  would  not  say  a  word.* 

About  midnight  the  approach  of  Lafayette  and  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  was  announced.  He  had 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  National  Guard  with  him,  and 
several  thousand  men  besides.  Their  march  had  been 
slow  in  the  mud  and  through  a  cold  October  rain. 
Before  entering  Versailles  the  general  made  his  men 
swear  fidelity  to  the  law  and  the  king ;  and  he  then 
went  to  the  Assembly.  "What  is  the  object  of  this 
visit  f "  said  the  president,  "  and  what  does'  your  army 
want?"  The  general  said  that  whatever  their  object 
was,  they  had  promised  to  obey  the  king  and  the 
National  Assembly:  he  suggested  that  it  might  contri- 
bute to  pacify  the  people,  if  the  Flanders  regiment 
were  sent  away,  and  if  the  king  said  some  words  in 
favour  of  the  patriotic  cockade.  He  then  went  to  the 
palace;  and  he  went  with  two  of  the  commissioners 
only,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  guards  and  of  every- 
body else.  His  countenance  was  collected,  says  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^l,  who  saw  him  cross  the  room  in  which 
she  was,  to  go  to  the  king.  He  informed  the  king  of  the 
state  of  affairs,f  and  he  received  orders  to  assign  to 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  the  external  posts  of  the 
ch&teau :  the  body-guard,  and  the  Swiss,  were  to  keep 
their  posts  in  the  interior.  Various  detachments  of 
the  army  of  Paris  occupied  the  posts  which  were 
assigned  to  them :  others  were  received  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Versailles;  the  rest  spent  the  night  in  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Some  of  the  body- 
guard and  other  troops  were  sent  off  to  Rambouillet. 
At  three  in  the  morning  the  Assembly  separated. 
Lafayette,  who  believed  that  all  was  safe,  went  to  the 
H6tel  de  Noailles,  and  slept  soundly  after  twenty  hours 
of  anxiety. 

But  all  were  not  asleep.     There  followed  the  army 

•  Dumont, '  Souvenirs/  &c.,  p.  181. 
t  The  accounts  of  Lafayette's  behaviour  are  not  consistent 
>^'ith  one  another. 


of  La&yette  from  Paris  many  fMona  fanatics  who  on 
the  road  had  talked  of  killing  the  que«n.  There  were 
thieves  among  them  too,  who  looked  on  the  palace  as 
a  rich  booty.  At  five  in  tiie  morning  of  the  6th  of 
October,  a  crowd,  armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons, 
were  creeping  about  the  iron  railings,  where  they  saw 
the  king's  body-guard.  The  people  of  Vorsaillea,  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  court,  hated  it  move  tiian 
the  Parisians,  simply  because  they  wm  nearef  •  This 
mingled  mob  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  got  over  or  forced 
the  iron  railing  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  made 
their  way  into  the  courts :  one  of  them  was  killed, 
either  by  a  fidl,  as  the  royaliats  say,  or  by  a  shot  torn 
the  body-guard.  Borne  turned  to  the  left  towards  the 
queen's  apartments,  others  to  the  right  towmida  the 
stairs  of  the  chapel,  which  were  nearer  the  king's  apart- 
ments. A  man  f^m  Paris,  who  had  turned  to  the  left, 
was  met  by  one  of  the  body-guard  who  wounded  him : 
the  guard  was  killed.  On  the  right  two  men  seised 
a  guard,  who  had  come  down  a  few  steps  to  meet 
them,  and  attempted  to  drag  him  away  by  the  belt. 
The  man  was  saved  by  his  comrades,  but  two  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  mob.  The  rest  of  the  guards  fled 
by  the  great  gallery  to  the  (Eil-de-bosuf,  whidi  was 
between  the  apartments  of  the  king  and  queen  i  and 
there  they  found  others  of  their  comrades. 

The  chief  object  of  the  plunderers  was  to  get  to  the 
queen's  apartments.  She  had  not  ^ne  to  bed  till  two 
o'clock,  weary  and  exhausted,  and  had  told  her  two 
women,  one  of  whom  was  Madame  Campan's  sister, 
to  go  to  sleep ;  but  they  had  not  obeyed  her,  and  to 
this  circumstance  she  probably  owed  her  lifb.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  heard  horrible  cries  and  some  dis« 
charges  of  musketry.  Madame  Campan  opened  the 
door  of  the  antechamber,  ^ich  looked  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  guards,  and  there  she  saw  one  of  the  guards, 
holding  his  gun  across  the  door,  attacked  by  a  number 
of  men  and  covered  with  wounds.  He  cried  out, 
'<  Save  the  queen :  they  are  coming  to  assassinate  her." 
She  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  hurried  to  the 
queen's  chamber  with  the  alarm.  The  queen  sprang 
out  of  bed ;  her  women  threw  a  petticoat  over  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  king's  apartments,  but  the  king 
was  not  there :  he  had  taken  another  way  to  reach  the 
queen's  apartments,  where  he  found  the  body-guard 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  It  is  not  true,  says 
Madame  Campan,  that  the  assassins  made  their  way  to 
the  queen's  chamber.  The  king  told  the  guards  to  go 
to  the  CEil-de-boeuf.  In  the  mean  time  Madame 
Tourzel,  the  governess  of  the  children,  had  taken  them 
to  the  king ;  and  the  queen  soon  joined  them.  The 
mob  was  now  thundering  against  the  door  of  the  GEii- 
de-boeuf,  against  which  the  body-guards  had  piled  up 
benches  and  other  furniture.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  they  heard  a  voice  say  "  Open ! "  and  as  they 
did  not  open,  the  word  was  repeated.  It  was  a 
friendly  voice ;  it  came  from  one  of  the  French  Guards, 
from  Hoche,  then  a  serjeant-major :  the  guards  came, 
to  save  their  old  comrades.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
the  two_bodies  of  soldiers  embraced.    At  this  moment 
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the  king,  thinking  that  the  door'of  the  (Eil-de-hceuf 
was  foxeed,  courageously  opened  his  own,  and  said 
"  Do  no  harm  to  my  goards."  But  the  danger  was 
over;  and  the  pahice  was  soon  cleared  of  the  plun- 
derers and  assassins.'*' 

In  the  court  a  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  an  axe  in  his 
hands,  was  busy  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  two  guards 
who  had  be^i  killed  on  the  staircase.  According  to 
some  accotmta,  he  was  a  half-craay  fbllow,  who  used  to 
serre  as  a  model  to  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  had 
dressed  himself  up  on  the  oeeasion  in  the  costume  of  an 
ancient  slaTe.f 

Laikyetle  had  not  long  been  asleep  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  noise.  He  hurried  to  the  palace,  where 
he  came  Just  in  time  to  save  one  of  the  body-guards 
whom  the  rabble  had  seised  and  were  going  to  kUl.  A 
fellow  with  a  gun  levelled  it  at  Lafhyette,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  attested ;  and  the  crowd  obeyed  the  com- 
ms&d  by  dragging  the  man  towards  the  general. 
Lafayette  entered  the  palace,  where  he  was  received 
with  grateftd  thanks.  Madame  Adelaide,  the  king's 
aunt,  said,  **  General,  you  hare  saved  us." 

The  tumult  still  raged  outside :  the  cry  was  that  the 
king  must  go  to  Paris.  The  king  showed  himself  at  a 
halcony,  and  was  received  with  '*  Vive  le  Roi ! "  The 
queen  was  standing  near  a  window,  and  there  were  loud 
menaces  against  her.  They  wished  to  see  het  also  on 
the  balcony,  and  she  appeared  there  with  her  children. 
The  crowd  was  fiill  of  furious  men,  some  of  whom  had 
fire-arms,  and  the  danger  was  great.  Whether  she  sent 
her  children  away,  as  the  mob  told  her,  and  remained 
there  alone  for  a  moment,  seems  doubtftil.  Lafayette 
risked  his  popularity  on  this  occasion :  he  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  queen,  took  her  hand,  and  respectfully 
kissed  it.  The  people  were  moved  by  the  sight  of  a 
mother  and  her  children  :  some  admired  her  beauty, 
others  her  aAction  for  the  dauphin  and  his  sister ; 
there  ware  cries  of"  Vive  la  Reine ! "  "  Vive  Lafayette ! " 
The  king  asked  Lafkyette  if  he  could  not  do  something 
for  his  guards :  Lafayette  led  one  of  them  to  the  bal- 
cony, and  told  him  to  take  the  oath,  and  display  the 
national  cockade  in  his  hat.  Fresh  applause  followed : 
there  was  an  appearance  of  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  people. 

The  king  had  requested  the  Assembly  to  come  to  the 
palace  ;  but  Mirabeau  said  that  the  liberty  of  the 
Assembly  would  be  compromised  if  they  deliberated 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  that  a  deputation  would  be 
sufficient.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  his  real 
reason  was  for  opposing  the  king's  request,  except  a 
^8h  to  earn  a  little  popularity,  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  do,  even  under  the  cover  of  independent  lan- 

*  Madame  Campan,  '  M^moires/  &c.,  ii.,  7^*  Compare 
other  Bcmmts,  Weber,  &e.  There  is  great  conftision  in  all 
ofthem. 

t  Hichelet,  *  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^,'  i.,  310,  and  his  note. 
The  two  head%  it  appears,  were  carried  to  Paris  on  pikes; 
hut  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  king's  procession  there,  as 
»Hae  authorities  state,  Rivarol,  'M^meires/  p.  322,  and 
others. 


guage.  A  deputation  of  about  forty  members  went  to 
the  palace.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  was  informed 
that  the  king  had  consented  to  go  to  Paris,  it  was 
determined,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  that  the  As- 
sembly was  inseparable  from  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
deputies  were  appointed  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 

The  king  and  the  royal  family  left  Versailles  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  October.  It  wa« 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  Louh  quitted  the  residenca 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  seat  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which  he  never  saw  again. 

Lafityette  had  already  sent  off  some  of  the  people, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Parisian  army  to  look  after 
them.  The  two  heads  mounted  on  pikes  were  not 
carried  before  the  king's  carriage,  as  it  has  been  said : 
the  fact  is  improbable,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  attested. 
It  was,  however,  a  motley  procession  of  men  and 
women,  soldiers  and  National  Gxuirds,  before  and  behind 
the  king's  carriage,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback, 
some  in  vehicles,  in  carts,  and  on  the  carriages  of 
cannon.  The  women  were  delighted  at  having  ''  the 
baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy :"  they 
said  they  should  never  want  bread  now.  Waggons  of 
com  and  flour  formed  part  of  the  procession,  escorted 
by  grenadiers,  and  surrounded  by  women,  and  the 
porters  of  the  markets,  some  with  pikes,  others  with 
branches  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  were  already 
turned  yellow.  Lafayette  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
royal  carriage.  In  tiie  midst  of  a  tumult  of  cries, 
songs,  and  occasional  discharge  of  flre-arms,  the  king 
and  his  family  slowly  entered  Paris.* 

*  It  was  raining  torrents,  says  Michelet.  '  Hist,  de  la  R^. 
Frauf,'  i.  316.  So  says  the  '  Hist.  Paflementaire,'  iii.,  118. 
A  discrepancy  in  the  description  of  the  day  is  a  small  nutter, 
but  it  will  show  how  much  dependence  can  be  placed  <m 
accounts  of  tumultuous  proceedings.  It  was  ''a  day  of 
surpassing  beauty,  the  air  seareely  movuig  the  leaves,  and  the 
sun  was  bright  enough  to  leave  no  gloom  on  the  £Me  of  the 
country ;  no  external  object  corresponded  to  our  sonrow," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  who  went  on  that  day  from  Versailles 
to  Paris  with  her  father  and  mother  by  a  different  route  from 
that  of  the  king.  But  Madame  de  Stael's  memory  deceived 
her :  it  was  a  very  wet  day.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  **  beheld 
this  ominous  procession/'  which  he  has  described, '.  Annals,' 
&c.,  ii.«  c.  17 ;  but  his  account,  as  usual,  is  in  the  exag- 
gerated royalist  style.  Among  other  narratives  of  the  events 
from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  October  may  be  consulted  the 
royalist,  Joseph  Weber,  <M6moires  concemant  Marie  An- 
toinette,' &c.,  Londres,  1806,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  4.  He  says  that 
the  entertainment  at  the  opera  took  place  on  the  2drd  of 
September,  which  is  a  mistake..  Weber*s  narrative  is  not 
always  correct,  though  he  was  at  Versailles  all  the  time.  In 
some  important  facts  he  is  contradicted  by  Madame  Campan. 
He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  .procession  to  Paris  through 
the  rain  and  the  mud.  There  is  not  a  single  account  of  ^e 
5th  and  6th  of  October  that  can  be  implicitly  foUowed.  See 
a  letter  of  October  18, 1789,  from  Mr.  Trail  to  BomiUy»  in 
'  Romilly's  Memoirs.'  Weber  made  some  use  of  the  hvely 
M^moires  of  Rivarol^  sometimes  quoting  them,  and  some- 
times without  quoting,  even  when  he  is  nearly  copying 
Rivarol's  words.  The  whole  literature  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution requires  a  searching  criticism. 
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It  was  about  five  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober when  the  procession  reached  the  barrier  of  La 
Conference,  where  Bailly  met  the  king  with  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  addressed  to  him  a  short  complimentary 
speech  which  he  concluded  with  requesting  the  king  to 
make  Paris  his  residence.  Bailly  in  his  harangue  called 
it  a  glorious  day.  The  procession  at  length  reached 
the  H6tel  de  ViUe  by  torch-light,  and  the  king  and  his 
family  took  their  seats  in  the  great  hall  amidst  loud 
acclamations.  The  president  of  the  commune  ad- 
dressed the  king  in  loyal  and  respectful  terms.  The 
king  told  Bailly  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  said : 
*'  he  should  always  have  pleasure  and  confidence  in 
being  among  the  people  of  his  good  city  of  Paris." 
In  repeating  the  king's  words  Bailly  forgot  the  expres- 
sion "  confidence,"  upon  which  the  queen  immediately 
in  an  audible  voice  reminded  him  of  it,  and  the  king 
told  him  to  add  the  word  '*  confidence."  "  Gentle- 
men," said  Bailly,  "  that  was  the  king's  expression  : 
you  hear  it ;  and  it  is  more  gratifying  to  you  than  if  I 
had  uttered  it  myself."  This  address  was  followed  by 
fresh  acclamations ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  king  and  his  family  went  to  lodge  at  the  Tuileries, 
which  was  ill-prepared  for  their  reception :  it  had  not 
been  the  residence  of  royalty  for  a  hundred  years. 
Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  and  Madame,  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembouig.  The  guard  of  the  Tuile- 
ries was  entrusted  to  the  militia  of  Paris ;  and  thus 
La&yette  was  made  responsible  for  the  person  of  the 
king,  the  great  object  of  dispute  between  the  nobDity 
and  the  popular  party.  The  National  Assembly  did 
not  immediately  remove  their  sittings  to  Paris.  They 
came  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  in  the  mean 
time  "  nothing  had  been  decided  as  to  the  place  where 
the  sittings  should  be  held:  the  Assembly  had  only 
declared  that  it  would  follow  the  king  wherever  he 
should  think  proper  to  fix  his  residence.  By  persisting 
in  remaining  at  Versailles,  the  Assembly  gave  the  king, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  liberty  of  returning 
there.  This  circumstance  partiy  explains  the  impor- 
tunity, of  the  representatives  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
in  obtaining  a  positive  answer  from  the  court.  In  order 
to  have  the  king,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  National 
Assembly,  and  reciprocally ;  and  to  secure  the  revolu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  place  both  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  numerous  population  of  the  capital."  *  The 
sagacity  of  Dumouriez  had  foreseen  the  danger  of 
fixing  the  sittings  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles 
before^  it  was  determined  where  they  should  meet :  he 
had  suggested  to  Montmorin  and  La  Luzerne,  Bourges 
or  Tours  as  central  positions,  where  the  consequences 
that  he  apprehended  from  Versailles  and  its  proximity 
to  Paris  would  be  avoided.     Neither  the  king  nor  his 
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ministers  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Dumouriez  ; 
but  events  fully  justified  his  foresight.* 

The  progress  of  events  since  the  opening  of  the 
States-General  had  been  rapid,  and  the  history  of  this 
short  period  is  worthy  of  all  attention :  we  cannot  too 
often  recur  to  its  characteristic  epochs,  if  we  would 
fully  understand  its  true  character.  That  the  revolu- 
tion was  accelerated  by  the  imprudent  measures  of  the 
court  party,  is  obvious.  The  2drd  of  June,  the  day 
of  the  royal  sitting,  had  destroyed  all  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  royalty:  from  that  day  it  ceased  to  be 
respected.  The  insurrection  of  the  14th  of  July  had 
shown  that  the  government  was  powerless;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  4th  of  August  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence. The  edifice  of  the  antient  monarchy  being 
destroyed,  the  Assembly  had  now  to  enter  on  the  difii- 
cult  task  of  construction,  and  to  fonn  a  constitution 
adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  demands  of  society. 
The  National  Assembly  after  having  been  destructive, 
became  constituent,  and  from  this  time  it  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
{AssemhUe  Constituante),  Those  who  undervalue  its 
labours,  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  difiSculties  against  which  it  had  to  contend,  and 
of  that  which  it  actually  accomplished*  The  court  had 
still  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
privileged  classes,  or  of  those  among  them  who  had 
resisted  the  union  of  the  three  orders ;  and  though  this 
party  had  occasionally  acted  with  the  mass  of  the 
Assembly  or  been  carried  along  with  it,  as  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August,  its  interests  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  popular  party.  Accordingly  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  the  c6U  droit  of  the  Assembly,  were 
generally  in  opposition,  and  resisted  reforms.  Two 
men,  not  the  first  in  rank  or  birth,  but  conspicuous  for 
their  peculiar  talent,  led  the  nobility  and  the  clergy : 
Cazalds  was  the  champion  of  the  nobility;  Maury 
of  the  clergy.  Maury  made  long  speeches,  which  were 
clever  and  sophistical,  but  never  profound :  his  object 
was  only  the  success  of  a  party,  and  he  did  not  speak 
as  a  man  does  who  has  a  strong  conviction.  Cazal^s  had 
a  quick  invention,  great  animation,  and  more  sincerity 
than  Maury.  He  was  an  able  advocate  for  his  party. 
His  understanding,  which  was  clear  and  exact,  enabled 
him  to  seize  on  the  strong  points  of  an  argument,  and 
he  never  weakened  his  case  by  bad  reasons. 

Between  the  privileged  classes  who  were  opposed  to 
the  revolution  and  the  popular  party  who  wished  its 
complete  accomplishment,  the  moderate  party  of  Necker 
and  the  few  who  adhered  to  him  was  altogether  impo- 
tent. These  were  the  men  who  looked  to  the  English 
constitution  as  their  model,  Mounier,  Lally-Tolendal, 
Clermont-Tonnene,  and  a  few  nobles  and  bishops. 
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This  party  eonld  neitfair  guide  the  eourt  nor  the  popular 
party:  it  eould  not  effiiet  any  arrangement  between 
two  powers  wbidi  w^e  directly  opposed  to  one  another; 
and  itself  waa  powerless. 

The  chief  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  this  time 
were  Dnpoiti  Baxnave,  and  Alexander  Lameih:  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  such  men  aa  Robespierre, 
who  was  still  atmggling  for  distinction,  in  place  of 
which  he  only  found  ridicule.*  These  three  men  were 
ftt  first  in  advance  of  the  retolution,  and  the  results 
of  the  insurreetion  of  the  14th  of  July  were  quite  in 
sccoidance  with  Aeb  principles:  for  this  day  esta* 
bliihed  the  pomet  of  the  middle  class,  and  a  national 
goard.  It  led  to  the  resolutions  of  the  4th  of  August, 
snd  made  ^e  Assembly  constituent.  Mirabeau, 
though  not  the  leader  of  any  party,  was  of  this  party  $ 
and  Lafayette  and  Bailly.  Thus  It  possessed  ihe 
great  orator  of  the  Assembly,  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  its  chief  magistrate.  It 
relied  on  the  members  of  the  extreme  cM  gaueke  in 
the  Assembly,  on  the  clubs  out  of  the  Assembly,  and 
on  the  people  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  term.  To 
Duport  is  attributed  the  design  and  the  formation  of 
the  fiimous  eonfodexation  of  the  clubs ;  a  power  which 
gave  to  the  revolution  an  overwhelming  energy,  and 
which  those  who  helped  to  bring  itnnto  existence,  were 
iinally  unable  to  control  and  direct.  After  the  4th 
of  August,  it  was  the  business  of  this  party  to  settle 
the  constitutional  monarchy  without  delay ;  for  delay 
inevitably  led  to  anarchy.  Accordingly  the  Assembly 
which  had  begun  its  constitutional  kbours  at  Ver- 
sailles resumed  them  when  it  came  to  Paris. 

The  king's  removal  to  Paris  brought  the  party  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  still  more  distinctly 
m  opposition.  Paris  had  got  the  king ;  and  the  aris- 
tocracy had  lost  in  him  the  instrument  in  whose  name 
they  wished  to  act.  The  emigration  became  more 
considerable,  and  many  of  the  nobles  repaired  to 
Tarin,  where  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  staying  with  his 
father.in-law  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  a&ir  of  the 
6th  of  October  had  made  royalists  of  many,  who  were 
hardly  royalists  before,  and  it  had  alarmed  those  who 
were  royalists  already.  When  the  National  Assembly 
came  to  Paris,  a  hundred  and  fifty  deputies  got  their 
passports  and  went  off.  Mounier  resigned  his  presi- 
dency on  the  8th  of  October,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health, 
and  shortly  after  went  to  his  native  Dauphin6,  where 

*  It  was  on  the  8tb  of  October,  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  king  should  give  his  assent  to  the  decrees 
of  the  legisUtive  bodj^  that  Robespierre  proposed  this  form: 
"  Louis  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  will  of  the  nation, 
king  of  the  French,  to  all  the  dtiiens  of  the  French  Empire, 
People,  this  ii  the  law  which  your  representatives  have  made 
and  to  which  I  have  put  the  royal  seal."  The  proposal  was 
received  with  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  noise  was  so  great 
that  nobody  could  hear  in  what  terms  this  strange  formula 
concluded.  *  Hist.  Parlem.,*  iii.,  141.  Romilly,  who  was 
in  Paris  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1789, 
»y« :  "  I  heard  Robespierre ;  but  he  was  then  so  obscure 
Bnd  spoke  with  so  little  talent  or  success  that  1  have  not  the 
le&it  recollection  of  his  person."    *  Memoirs  of  Romilly.* 


he  attempted  to  produce  a  royalist  re-action.  Lally- 
Tolendal  went  to  Switserland.*  He  left  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  October,  the  same  day  as  Mounier.  He  was 
one  of  those  heroes  of  tihe  people  who  had  done  his 
woric,  and  was  not  wanted  any  longer. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Mirabeau  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  active  in  oxganiaing  the 
movementa  of  the  5th  and  dth  of  October  $  and  thou^ 
it  waa  afterwards  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation 
fbr  this  report,  it  was  believed  at  the  time.  The  duke, 
it  was  said,  expected  to  be  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  Mirabeau  to  become  minister.  The 
court  believed  that  Lafttyette  had  saved  them,  and  the 
general's  influence  was  aU-powerfiil,  though  he  was  the 
object  of  abuse  from  the  royalists,  and  his  conduct  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October  ftimished  matter  for  the 
caricaturists.  Lafayette  made  use  of  his  influence  to 
get  rid  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  if  he  was  not  an 
active  intriguer  himself,  was  made  use  of  by  others  as 
a  tool.  The  king  showed  his  ordinary  weakness  in 
this  affiur  by  making  it  appear  as  if  he  was  constrained 
to  send  the  duke  away;  for  in  writing  to  him  he  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  either  for  the  duke  or  Lafayette 
to  retire,  and  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  determining  which  should  go.  Accord- 
ingly the  king  gave  him  a  mission  fbr  England.  The 
duke's  friends  made  an  eflbrt  to  keep  him  in  France, 
and  they  applied  to  Mirabeau  to  denounce  the  violence 
which  Lafriyette  was  using  towards  the  duke;  and 
Mirabeau  gave  both  La&yette  and  the  duke  notice 
that  he  would  do  it.  But  Lafayette  was  immovable, 
and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  go.*|-  Mirabeau  was  in 
the  Assembly  when  he  heard  of  tiie  duke's  departure, 
on  which  he  said  in  a  pettish  tone,  '*  He  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  that  is  taken  about  him."  This  and  like 
expressions,  added  to  Mirabeau's  familiarity  with  the 
duke,  who  however  was  familiar  widi  everybody,  gave 
rise  to  suspicion  of  Mirabeau  being  one  of  his  agents 
and  in  his  pay,  of  which  no  proof  has  ever  been  given, 
and  many  facts  are  opposed  to  it.  At  this  time  Mira- 
beau was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  to 
borrow  small  sums,  which  is  some  evidence  of  his  not 
having  the  command  of  the  duke's  purse.  Nor  was  he 
yet  in  the  pay  of  the  court,  though  he  was  ready  to 
accept  pectmiary  assistance  to  satisfy  his  creditors  and 
support  his  extravagance ;  but  not  on  any  terms.  He 
had  long  foreseen  the  storm  that  was  coming,  and  his 
ambition,  his  interest,  and  whatever  political  principle 
he  had,  all  conspired  to  make  him  the  defender  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  against  popular  violence. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  Assembly  was  discussing 

*  The  demands  for  passports  increased  just  before  the 
Assembly  removed  to  Paris.  Bad  health  was  the  excuse  of 
many.  •*  It  is  amusbg,"  Said  a  member,  '*  to  see  how  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  made  ill  by  the  prospect  of  the 
Assembly  fbdng  itself  at  Paris." 

t  In  a  letter  of  the  23rd  October,  1789,  to  Dumont, 
Romilly  says.  "  no  news  can  be  worth  receiving  from  so  duU 
a  place  as  London,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  feasting 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  ignominious  safety." 
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the  artide  of  the  constitutioii  which  related  to  the 
principle  of  taxation.  Mirahean  maintained  that  the 
National  Deht  could  not  be  the  object  of  taxation ; 
that  the  public  faith  was  engaged  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State  by  the  same  measures  by  which  the  nation 
had  become  their  debtor ;  the  principal  money  which 
the  nation  had  acknowledged  that  it  owed  them,  the 
interest  which  it  had  promised  to  pay  them,  were  de- 
clared payable,  without  any  tax,  without  any  drawback 
of  any  kind.  Mirabeau's  energy  in  maintaining  the 
public  faith  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit :  on 
this  point  he  never  wavered.  The  article  as  finally 
agreed  contains  a  just  and  equitable  principle,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten,  though  it  is  often  of  difficult 
application :  *'  All  contributions  (taxes)  and  public 
burdens  of  all  kinds,  shall  be  supported  by  all  citizens 
and  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  their  property  and 
their  means."  On  the  9th  of  October  the  Assembly 
received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he  informed 
them  that  the  testimonials  of  affection  and  fidelity 
which  he  had  received  from  the  city  of  Paris,  had  de- 
termined him  to  fix  his  ordinary  residence  there,  and 
he  invited  the  Assembly  to  send  commissioners  to 
Paris  to  select  a  place  in  which  they  could  hold  their 
sittings.  This  proposal  of  the  king  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  forced  upon  him,  for  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  and  even  the  poorer  classes  had  shown  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  him:  partly  from  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  partly  the  hope  that  his  residence 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Paris,  and  partly  from  some 
remnant  of  respect  and  affection  for  their  kings.*  Some 
members  were  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  going  to 
Paris :  the  Abbe  Gregoire  had  already  complained  that 
ecclesiastics  were  daily  insulted  there ;  "  not  to 
mention  the  alarms  which  ill-intentioned  persons 
might  spread  in  the  provinces  at  seeing  their  represen- 
tatives delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  an  armed  people, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  can 
go  there,  and  brave  with  any  security  the  outrages  and 
the  persecution  with  which  they  are  threatened  ?"  It 
was  however  decided  by  a  majority  that  the  Assembly 
should  remove  its  sittings  to  Paris. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  commenced  the 
reform  of  criminal  procedure,  one  of  the  worst  parts 
of  the  old  French  system.  The  last  articles  were 
voted  on  the  9th  of  October ;  and  the  whole  decree, 
entitled  **  A  Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
Provisional  Reform  of  Criminal  Procedure,"  is  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  Jurisprudence.f 

*  Weber's  Narrative  (ii.,  228)  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  king's  reception  at  Paris  was  not  unfavourable.  He 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  a  most  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Royal  Family.  "  This  morning,"  says  Mr.  Trail,  in  a  letter 
of  the  18th  October,  1789,  aheady  quoted, "  I  saw  his  majesty 
walkmg  in  the  Champs  £1ys6es  without  goardi.  He  seemed 
easy  and  cheerful.  He  passed  along  the  line  of  6000  or  6000 
of  the  Paris  nuHtia,  who  are  reviewed  there  every  Sunday." 

t  The  decree  is  printed  in  the  '  Hirt.  Parlem.,'  iii.,  147. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  made,  the  prisons  of  Paris  were  filled 
with  men  who  were  either  guilty  of  political  offences  only  or 


On  the  19th  of  October  the  Assembly  held  its  first 
sitting  at  Paris,  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  palace  of 
the  archbishop.  It  was  chiefly  an  affair  of  ceremony, 
but  it  was  characterized  by  a  motion  made  by  Mira- 
beau,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  to  give  the  thanks 
of  the  Assembly  to  BaiUy  and  La£eiyette,  as  "  the 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  their 
double  capacity  of  citizens  and  National  Quards." 
Neither  Mirabeau  nor  Lafayette  liked  one  another,  but 
this  motion  was  probably  only  part  of  a  scheme  attri- 
buted to  Mirabeau,  to  overthrow  Necker  and  to  share 
the  power  between  himself  and  Lafayette.  After  this 
sitting  the  Assembly  went  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to 
renew  their  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  king  and 
the  nation. 

The  Breton  club  followed  the  Assembly  to  Paris, 
and  established  itself  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  from  which  place 
it  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Societe  des  Jacobins ; 
but  its  first  name  at  Paris  was  that  of  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Constitution.  It  now  began  to  admit 
members  who  were  not  deputies;  and  particularly 
writers.  A  'candidate,  after  being  presented  by  two 
members  who  answered  for  his  morality,  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ballot..  The  meetings  were  not  public; 
no  stranger  was  let  in  without  producing  a  card  of  ad- 
mission, and  membera  were  placed  at  the  door  to 
examine  the  cards  which  were  presented. 

Bread  was  still  scarce  at  Paris.  On  the  2ist  of 
October,  a  baker  named  Francois,  who  had  been  parti- 
cularly active  in  supplying  his  customera,  was  seized 
by  an  iniuriated  mob  on  suspicion  that  he  was  keeping 
back  some  of  his  bread,  and  hanged  on  a  lantern,  close 
to  the  door  of  the  Assembly.  His  head  was  placed  on 
a  pike  "and  carried  through  Paris.  Two  men,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  murder,  were  arrested,  tried  by 
the  Ch&telet — ^a  criminal  court  which  had  an  extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction  in  all  offences  committed  at  this 
time,  condemned  and  punished.  This  crime  led  to  a 
proposition  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  carried,  for 
a  ^*  martial  law  against  assemblages  of  people."  Robes- 
pierre made  a  violent  opposition  to  it:  "When  the 
people,"  he  said,  ''  are  dying  of  hunger,  they  assemble 
in  bodies ;  we  ought  then  to  ascend  to  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  in  order  to  calm  them,  to  take  measures 
to  discover  the  authors  of  them,  to  stifle  the  conspiracy 
which  threatens  us."  His  speech  was  an  indirect  apo- 
logy for  popular  violence :  he  spoke  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  was  asked  what  it  was ;  but  apparently  he  made 
no  answer.  The  "martial  law"  was  a  kind  of  riot 
act ;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  king  inunediately 
after  it  was  voted  by  the  Assembly.* 

of  being  engaged  in  riotous  meetings,  and  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  treat  them  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  old 
criminal  law. 

♦  Letter  from  Mr.  Trail,  Paris,  October  18,  1/89,  to 
Ronully,  in  which  he  says,  "  you  will  see  that  Mirabeau  baa 
proposed  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  our  Riot  Act."    The  date  of  Trail's  letter  does 
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The  Assembly  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
nobles ;  but  there  remained  another  body  to  conquer — 
the  clergy.  The  church  property  in  France  was  enor- 
mous, the  donation  of  princes,  nobles,  and  pious  indi- 
viduals fiom  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  By 
depriving  the  clergy  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  not 
only  would  the  power  of  the  body  be  weakened,  but 
means  would  be  provided  for  securing  a  better  allow- 
ance to  the  inferior  clergy  and  for  paying  the  national 
creditor.  The  discussion  had  commenced  at  Versailles 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  it  was  commenced  by  a 
bishop.  Charles  Maurice  de  TaUeyrand-Perigord,  now 
m  his  thirty-sizth  year,  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
and  though  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  his  parents 
bad  destined  him  for  the  church,  because,  it  is  said,  an 
accidental  flail  when  he  was  an  infant  lamed  him  for 
life,  and  disqualified  him  for  a  military  career.  He 
first  became  known  as  the  Abbe  Perigord;  and  the 
opinion  of  his  talents  for  business  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  was  ap- 
pointedjagent-general  for  the  clergy  of  France,  an  office 
which  he  filled  for  eight  years.  In  1788,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Autun.  Tallejrrand's  experience  in  his 
agency-general,  combined  with  his  great  abDities  and 
his  cool  self-possession,  qualified  him  to  act  an  import- 
ant part  in  public  affairs.  His  religious  opinions  were 
probably  very  free ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession  was 
not  his  own  choice.  A  priest  by  accident,  he  became  by 
other  accidents  and  circumstances  an  active  politician 
and  a  statesman.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  France :  he  knew  the  necessity  of  reform 
and  was  friendly  to  it ;  but  he  was  neither  a  republican 
nor  a  revolutionist.  He  maintained  that  the  clergy 
were  not  proprietors  like  other  proprietors,  and  he  ex- 
plained his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
they  had  in  church  property.  If  his  proposal  were 
adopted,  the  nation  would  become  the  proprietor  of  all 
the  lands,  and  of  the  tithes  which  the  clergy  had 
already  sacrificed.  He  estimated  the  income  from 
lands  and  tithes  at  150  millions  of  livres,  or  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  sterling,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  assure  two-thirds  to  the  clergy.  The  nation 
would  undertake  all  the  debts  of  the  order.  He 
said  that  there  were  80,000  ecclesiastics  in  France 
for  whose  maintenance  provision  had  to  be  made; 
and  among  them  were  reckoned  40,000  pastors 
"  who  have  deserved  so  well  of  mankind,  who  are  so 
useful  to  society,  that  the  nation  must  be  anxious  to 
secure  and  ameliorate  their  condition ;  they  ought  to 
have  in  general  at  least  1,200  livres  each,  without 
including  in  that  amount  their  residence.  Others 
ought  to  receive  more."  Thus  there  was  combined 
with  this  plan  for  taking  possession  of  the  church  pro- 
perty a  better  provision  for  the  inferior  clergy ;  and 
Talleyrand  enumerated  among  the  advantages  which 
would  follow  from  this  measure  "  the  amount  of  land 

tM>t  agree  with  the  dates  in  the  <  Hist.  Parlem.*  Romilly 
^rrote  to  Dumont,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  about  this  measure, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  1789,  {'  Romilly's  Memoirs.') 


which  would  be  restored  to  commerce,  which  would 
keep  a  great  number  of  proprietors  in  the  country ; 
and  the  cultivators  would  no  longer  be  afraid  of  being 
dispossessed  of  their  &rms,  as  they  then  were  by  the 
changes  in  the  benefices;  and  agriculture  would  be 
encouraged  by  obtaining  this  security."  *  The  discus- 
sions on  the  church  property  were  tedious.  The  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
foremost  was  the  fiuent  Abb6  Maury.  It  was  all  in 
vain  the  clergy  urged  their  rights  as  proprietors ;  they 
were  truly  told  that  they  were  not  proprietors,  that  the 
property  of  which  they  had  the  administration  was 
given  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  and  consequently  it 
belonged  no  more  to  them  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  who  were  interested  as  much  as  the  clergy  in 
its  application  to  religious  purposes.  The  opponents 
of  the  clergy  had  the  advantage  in  the  legal  argument 
of  proprietorship ;  but  this  was  a  question  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  proposed  application  of  this  large  mass 
of  property.  Finally,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
motion  of  Mirabeau  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  568 
to  346 :  the  motion  was  in  these  terms — "  That  it  be 
declared ;  First,  that  all  ecclesiastical  property  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation,  but  charged  with  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  under  the  superintendence  and  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  provinces;  Secondly,  that  with 
respect  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  mini- 
sters of  religion,  there  shall  not  be  assigned  for  the 
allowance  of  the  cures  less  than  1,200  livres,  not  includ- 
ing therein  a  residence  and  garden."  This  motion  was 
carried  amidst  loud  applause  from  the  Assembly  and 
the  spectators. 

Another  measure  declared  that  religious  vows  were 
no  longer  binding,  and  opened  all  the  convents,  without 
however  preventing  those  from  continuing  the  monastic 
life,  who  were  attached  to  it  from  inclination ;  but  as 
the  property  of  the  religious  houses  had  been  taken  by 
the  nation,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  annual  pay- 
ments in  place  of  the  former  revenue  of  these  houses. 
The  allowances  to  the  religious  were  made  proportionate 
to  their  former  condition:  the  members  of  the  rich 
orders  received  more  than  those  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  f 

One  of  the  most  important  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
was  a  new  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom.  France 
consisted  of  numerous  provinces,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessively attached  to  the  antient  kingdom,  and  these 
provinces  which  had  their  several  laws  and  customs 
formed  an  ill-united  political  body.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  only  unity  that  they  had  was  in  the  person 
of  the  king.  The  idea  of  replacing  the  old  territorial 
divisions  by  a  new  one  more  suitable  for  administra- 
tion, is  said  to  have  originated  with  Sidyes,  but  it  was 
developed  by  Thouret,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  in  a 

♦  The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun  is  printed  in  the 
*  Hist.  Parlem.,*  iii.,  157- 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


fpeeeh  on  the  3rd  of  Notember.*  He  said,  **  a  plan 
of  division  of  a  great  empire  is  itself  almost  a  consti- 
tution :  in  order  to  have  representatives,  they  must  be 
elected ;  and  to  determine  the  mode  of  election,  there 
must  be  divisions."  But  this  great  change,  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  impossible, 
was  rendered  possible  and  unavoidable  by  the  general 
unanimity  of  the  people:  it  was  demanded  by  all 
except  the  privileged  bodies. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  Assembly  finally 
adopted  the  division  into  departments,  by  which  the 
old  provinces  were  destroyed,  the  barriers  between  firee 
communication  were  broken  down,  and  new  territorial 
divisions  with  new  names  were  formed,  all  subjected 
to  the  same  system  of  administration.  This  was  a 
most  beneficial  measure  for  France,  in  itself  a  revo- 
lution, and  a  revolution  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes,  with  the  interests,  of  the  French  people ;  con- 
sequently useful  and  permanent.f  The  discussion  of 
this  matter  occupied  two  months. 

France  was  distributed  into  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, most  of  which  had  their  names  from  a  river, 
a  chain  of  mountains,  or  some  other  natural  feature : 
the  departments  were  made  tolerably  equal  in  extent 
and  population.  Each  ^department  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  each  district  into  cantons.  Every  depart- 
ment had  an  administrative  council  of  thirty  members,  J 
and  an  executive  council,  both  of  which  were  elective. 
The  organization  of  the  districts  was  similar.  The 
canton,  which  consisted  of  from  five  to  six  parishes, 
was  merely  an  electoral  division.  The  districts  were 
divided  into  municipalities  or  communes,  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  general  council 
and  a  mimicipality,  the  number  of  members  of  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  towns.  The 
municipal  functionaries  were  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  and  were  alone  empowered  to  call  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  military.  The  conditions  of  having 
political  rights  were,  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  the 
payment  of  taxes  equivalent  to  three  days*  labour  or 
about  three  francs.  This  reduced  the  body  of  electors 
to  about  four  millions  and  a  half.  Those  who  had 
these  qualifications  were  called  active  citizens  {citoyens 
actifs)  :  and  those  who  had  not,  were  called  passive 
citizens  {citoyens  passtfs).  The  number  of  deputies 
for  each  department  was  to  be  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  direct 
taxation.  The  primary  assemblies  were  to  elect  the 
electors  from  among  all  the  active  citizens  of  their 
cantons ;  and  the  electors  chosen  by  the  primary  as- 
semblies of  each  district  were  to  choose  the  members 
for  the  administration  of  the  district  amotig  those  who 
were  eligible  in  all  the  cantons  of  the  district.  The 
electors  were  to  choose  the  members  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  department  from  among  those  who  were 
eligible  in  all  the  districts  of  the  department,  yet  so 
that  there  should  be  at  least  two  members  for  every 

•  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  iii.,  25S. 
i  Ibid.,  iii.,  318,  &c. 
X  Ibid.,  iii.,  321. 


district.  The  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  who 
should  be  elected  by  the  electoral  assembly  of  each 
department,  were  to  be  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  eligible  in  the  electing  department.  The  number 
of  electors  to  be  named  by  the  primary  aasemblies  of 
every  canton  was  to  be  one  fbr  every  hundred  active 
citizens  present  or  not  present  at  the  assembly. 

A  criminal  court  was  established  for  every  depart* 
ment,  a  civil  court  for  every  district,  and  a  irihunal  de 
paix  for  each  canton. 

This  great  change  was  not  made  without  resistance, 
fbr  it  was  the  organisation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  remained  of  pri* 
vilege,  of  all  that  was  an  obstacle  to  the  unity  of  the 
nation.  The  states  of  Languedoe  protested  againit 
this  new  division  of  France :  those  of  Bretagne  pro* 
tested.  The  parliaments  were  roused  to  resistance— 
particularly  those  of  Mets,  Rouen,  Bardeaux,  and 
Toulouse:  but  the  Assembly  met  resistance  by  in- 
creased energy.  Already  on  the  8rd  of  November, 
upon  the  motion  of  Thouret,  it  was  resolved,  that  until 
the  new  organization  of  the  judiciary  should  be  com- 
pleted, all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  should 
remain  inactive  (en  taeanees);  that  what  were  called 
the  chamhres  des  vacations  should  continue  or  resume 
their  functions  and  take  cognisance  of  all  causes  and 
matters,  notwithstanding  all  laws  and  regulations  to 
the  contrary,  tmtil  fresh  provision  should  be  made ; 
and  all  other  courts  were  to  continue  to  administer 
justice  in  the  usual  way.  The  king  was  to  be  requested 
to  transmit  the  orders  and  letters  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  this  resolution.* 

The  decrees  of  the  Assembly  were  not  executed  in 
the  provinces,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  Mirabeau 
addressed  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  provi- 
sional law  as  to  criminal  procedure :  he  said  that  for 
three  months  the  city  of  Marseille  had  been  under  the 
yoke  of  an  antient  mode  of  procedure,  which  was  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical.  This  provisional  decree  of  the 
4th  of  October  was  registered  on  the  14th  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  it  was  publicly  known  at  Marseille  on 
the  1 8th ;  and  yet  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  judges  sent 
to  Marseille  by  the  parliament  of  Aix  acted  pursuant 
to  the  old  forms,  with  secret  procedure  and  all  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  the  court, f  Various  members  made 
similar  complaints  as  to  their  several  provinces.  The 
parliament  of  Besan9on  had  positively  refiised  to 
register  the  decree'  as  to  criminal  procedure;  in  fact 
it  had  refused  to  register  any  decree  of  the  Assembly. 
A  member  proposed  to  adjourn  the  motion  with  which 
Mirabeau  had  concluded  his  speech.  Mirabeau  was 
always  ready  with  a  reply :  "  If  they  were  going  to 
hang  you,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  deputy,  "would  you 
propose  the  adjournment  of  an  inquiry  which  might 
save  your  life  ?  Well  then,  fifty  citisens  of  Marseille 
may  be  hanged  any  day."  It  was  decreed  that  **  all 
the  courts,  even  during  the  vacations,  municipalities 
and  administrative  bodies,  which  should  not  register 
'^  'Hist.  Parlem.,' iii.,  278. 
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within  three  days,  and  publish  within  eight  days  after 
Kceiring  ihem,  the  laws  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  sanetioned  or  accepted  and  sent  by 
the  king,  should  be  pursued  as  guilty  of  prevarication 
and  liable  to  IbrMt  their  powers."  On  the  22nd  of 
December,  1789|  the  parliaments  were  suppressed. 

These  bodies  had  various  functioiis.  They  had  Ju« 
risdietion,  absolute  and  uncontrolled,  which  made  them 
formidable  even  to  the  great  nobles:  their  power  to 
refuse  regtstiation  gave  them  a  kind  of  ireto  against 
the  king;  they  possessed  or  usurped  administrative 
fimctions,  and  they  had  to  some  extent  the  superin- 
tendence of  police.  They  were  not  inaccessible  to 
corraption ;  and  the  proudest  of  the  aristocracy  stooped 
to  flatter  the  members  of  these  bodies,  when  they  had 
a  cause  at  issue,  or  any  object  to  gain  from  them. 
The  poor  suitor  might  be  summoned  to  these  courts 
from  an  immense  distance,  and  he  might  wait  for  years 
before  his  mattet  was  decided.  In  recent  times  the 
parliaments  had  contrived  practically  not  to  admit 
among  their  members  any  who  were  not  noble  or 
ennobled.  The  study  of  the  law  had  declined,  and 
stmk  to  a  deplorable  routine,  in  a  country  which  had 
produced  the  first  lawyers  in  Europe.  The  attempts 
at  improvement  made  by  the  illustrious  D*Aguesseau 
had  met  with  systematic  opposition  fVom  the  parlia* 
ments.  Their  destruction  was  necessary :  their  exist- 
ence was  inconsistent  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
indefinite  inaction  of  the  parliaments  was  decreed  on 
the  Srd  of  November,  these  bodies  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  would  have 
resisted,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  had  not,  by  his  entreaties,  saved  them  ftom 
the  mevitaUe  consequences,— ^a  new  insurrection.  The 
parliament  of  Rouen  r^stered  secretly,  and  wrote  to 
the  king  to  say  that  it  was  only  provisional,  and  out 
of  respect  to  him.  The  parliament  of  Meta  did  the 
same,  declaring  that  they  **  did  not  recognise  in  the 
decree  of  the  Matbnal  Assembly  of  the  Srd  November, 
and  in  the  sanction  of  the  king  which  was  added  to  it, 
the  characteristic  of  liberty  which  is  necessary  to 
render  laws  obligatory,  and  that  it  had  protested  and 
did  protest  against  the  said  decree  and  the  said 
sanction."  But  the  protestation  was  useless :  the 
cities  of  Rouen  and  Metz  demanded  the  punishment  of 
their  respective  parliaments,  and  the  parliaments  made 
their  subndssion.  The  parliament  of  Bretagne  made 
the  most  obstinate  resistance.  Thrice  it  refused  to 
register,  and  rallied  all  its  parti2ans»  all  who  were 
interested  in  opposing  all  change ;  the  nobles,  its  own 
dependants  and  friends,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
The  towns  were  ready  to  rise  against  the  parliament 
and  its  adherents.  Rennes,  Nantes,  Yannes,  and  St. 
Malo,  forwarded  to  the  Assembly  their  loud  complaints, 
their  declaration  that  they  abjured  all  complicity  with 
the  parliament  and  its  adherents.*  The  National 
^^iiards  of  Rennes  took  possession  of  the  castle  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1789,  and  of  the  cannon.  The 
*  *Hi»t.  Parlcm.,'  iv.  6,  228,  &c. 


Assembly  summoned  the  parliament  of  Bretagne  to  its 
bar,  and  M.  de  Houssaye  spake  in  the  name  of  the 
parliament  on  the  8th  of  January,  1 790.  But  he  did  not 
defend  ^e  parliament,  he  defended  the  oaose  of 
Bretagne  t  he  alleged  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bretagne 
successively  with  King  Charley  YIII.,  and  Louis  XII., 
the  consent  of  the  Bretons,  assembled  at  Vannes  in 
1582,  to  the  union  of  their  duchy  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  the  soleiftn  contracts  by  i^hich  their  oM 
constitution  was  guaranteed  to  the  Bretons — conttaots 
renews  every  two  years,  always  registered  by  the 
parliament  of  Rennes  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  the 
latest  of  which  were  dated  in  the  month  of  March, 
1789.  These  contracts,  he  said,  declared  that  not  only 
taxation,  but  *'  any  change  in  the  public  administration 
of  Bretagne,"  must  be  consented  to  by  the  States  of 
the  province.  The  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  had  defended  not  the  parliament,  but  the  old 
constitution  of  the  provinces,  and  the  provincial  states. 
tf  Bretagne  was  to  remain  a  province,  until  the  States 
should  consent  to  the  new  distribution  of  the  kingdom, 
France  must  remain  a  divided  body.  But  the  people 
of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  wished  for  union  and  unity 
with  the  whole  of  France:  ''They  will  not,"  said 
Chapelier,  'Met  these  States  meet  again."  '<By 
sending  deputies  to  the  Assembly,"  said  Bamave^ 
*' Bretagne  has  submitted  itself  to  the  determination 
of  a  deliberative  body."  On  the  11th  of  January 
the  Assembly  declared  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
chamhres  de  vaeathm  of  the  parliament  of  Rennes 
should  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  any  of  the  duties  of 
active  citisens,  until  at  their  own  request,  addressed  to 
the  legislative  body,  they  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  king.  This 
was  enough  for  the  Assembly  to  do.  Bretagne  herself 
kept  her  parliament  in  awe,  who  claimed  for  the  Bretons 
what  they  did  not  want,  and  refused  them  that  which 
they  did  want,  to  become  one  with  France* 

Since  the  month  of  November  the  Assembly  had 
occupied  a  new  chamber :  the  Salle  du  Manage,  which 
was  near  the  Tuileries,  was  prepared  for  their  sittmgs, 
and  the  several  parties  took  their  seats  on  the  right, 
on  the  left,  and  in  front  of  tiie  president,  as  they  had 
done  at  Versailles,  and  in  the  chamber  in  the  arch- 
bishop's residence. 

There  was  a  rumour  that  MirabeaU  was  going  to 
have  a  place  in  the  ministry,  and  Bamave  and  his  party 
resolved  to  keep  him  out.  The  ministers  had  no  right 
to  speak  in  the  Assembly,  and  Mirabeau  would  not 
have  occupied  a  place  in  the  ministry,  on  the  condition 
of  losing  his  real  power,  the  authority  which  his 
talents  gave  him  in  the  debates.  Accordingly  he 
proposed,  on  the  6th  of  November,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  be  invited  to  come  to  the  Assembly  and  have 
a  voice  there  {voix  consuliaiive)  until  the  constitution 
should  form  a  rule  on  this  matter.  Some  members 
thought  that  this  proposition  was  made  less  with  regard 
to  the  public  interest  than  to  the  personal  views  of  the 
speaker.     "The  popular  party,"  says  Thiers,  *'were 
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alarmed  at  it  without  any  plausible  ground,  and 
appeared  to  dread  the  corrupting  power  of  ministers. 
But  their  fears  were  not  reasonable,  for  it  is  not  by 
their  public  communication  with  the  chambers  that 
ministers  generally  corrupt  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  The  proposition  of  Mirabeau  was  rejected." 
Lanjuinais  moved,  and  he  was  supported  by  Potion  and 
Target,  that  **  during  the  present  session  no  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  should  Accept  a  place  in  the 
ministry."  Mirabeau,  who  knew  the  real  motives  of 
the  proposer  and  supporters  of  the  amendment,  said, 
"  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sake  of  a  smgle  man 
to  take  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  the  stat« ;  that  he 
supported  the  motion  on  condition  that  they  would 
exclude  from  the  ministry,  not  all  the  present  deputies, 
but  only  M.  de  Mirabeau,  deputy  of  the  senechaussee 
of  Aix."  ♦  This  was  plain  spealdng— direct  and  open 
— the  motion  was  absurd  in  itself,  mean  and  contempti- 
ble, because  it  was  indirect,  and  covered  under  a 
general  expression,  and  a  bad  principle,  an  attack 
on  a  single  man  ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  very  terms 
proposed  by  Lanjuinais. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  Thouret  presented  the 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  power.  He  justly  said,  **  that  the  reform 
of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice  presented  a 
difficult  task  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
committee  had  examined  with  great  care  all  that  could 
be  preserved  of  ancient  institutions,  and  it  is  of  opinion 
that  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the  regeneration 
ought  to  be  complete."  The  first  ten  articles  of  the 
labour  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  then  read.f 

Two  classes  of  men  came  to  ask  the  Assembly  to 
apply  to  them  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  two  persecuted  classes,  the  Jews,  and  the  actors. 
"  Regenerators  of  the  French  Empire,"  said  the  Jewsr, 
'*  you  will  not  allow  us  to  cease  to  be  citizens,  now 
that  for  six  months  we  have  been  so  assiduously 
discharging  all  the  duties  of  citizens."  A  great  part  of 
the  Jews,  said  Clermont-Tonnerre,  are  incorporated 
in  the  bourgeoise  militia;  during  the  time  of  his 
presidency  he  had  received  several  patriotic  gifts  from 
the  Jews— men  are  only  vile  when  they  are  made  vile 
by  the  law,  and  when  the  law  ceases  to  degrade  them, 
all  men  have  the  same  character  and  the  same  capacity 
for  all  functions.     He  was  supported  by  Robespierre : 

*  Thiers,  'Hist,  de  la  Rev.  Fran9./  chap.  4.  See  a 
sensible  letter  of  Romilly,  Nov.  17,  17B9*  to  Dumont,  about 
the  ministers  being  in  the  National  Assembly.  (Romilly's 
Memoirs.) 

t  'Hist.  Parlem./iii.,  463. 


he  was  opposed  by  Maury  and  the  Bishop  of  Nancy. 
Mirabeau  said,  "  if  the  Jews  are  degraded,  we  should 
draw  them  from  the  degradation  in  which  they  are 
sunk."  A  motion  was  carried  that  non-catholics  who 
should  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  eligibility,  should  be 
eligible  to  all  administrative  offices ;  and  capable  of 
all  employments,  civil,  and  military :  but  this  was  to 
be  understood  as  not  pre*judging  the  question  of  the 
Jews,  as  to  whom  the  Assembly  reserved  its  decision. 

It  was  the  last  degree  of  indecency,  said  the  Abbe 
Maury,  for  the  actors  to  address  themselves  to  the 
National  Assembly.  They  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  president,  a  very  humble  letter,  to  ask  if  they  were 
citizens;  to  which  no  answer  was  sent.  "The  two 
first  men  of  France  and  England,"  observes  Michelet, 
"  the  author  of '  Othello,'  the  author  of  *  Tartufe,'  were 
they  not  actors  ?  The  great  man  who  spoke  for  them 
in  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau,  was  a  sublime  actor." 
Mirabeau  did  speak  both  for  the  Jews  and  the  actors : 
as  to  the  actors  he  said  there  was  no  positive  law 
against  them.  But  nothing  was  done  for  the  actors : 
they  were  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  political  condition ; 
and  the  clergy  might  still  refuse  them  burial,  as  they 
had  done  before.  **  There  is  no  country  in  the  world," 
says  Voltaire,  **  where  there  are  so  many  contradictions 
as  in  France — the  king  gives  the  actors  wages,  and  the 
cure  excommunicates  them." 

The  Assembly  did  one  great  act  of  justice :  they 
blotted  out  the  barbarous  and  impolitic  decree  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which 
France  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  best  citizens,  whom 
England  and  other  foreign  countries  received  and  che- 
rished. Alter  a  century  of  wrong,  the  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  country;  and  some 
did  return.  Restoration  of  their  property  was  made 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  but  that  which  had  been 
sold  was  not  disturbed.  They  came  back  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civic  rights,  and  found  two  of  their 
body,  Bamave  and  Rabaut-St.-Etienne  distinguished 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  Rabaut  was  shortly 
afterwards  president  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  vniting  to  his  old  persecuted  father, — a  man 
fourscore  years  of  age,  who  had  once  been  hunted  for 
years  like  a  wild  beast,  without  a  place  to  lay  his 
head  in:  "The  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
is  at  your  feet."  ♦ 

*  Michelet,  '  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran?./  ii.,  21.  When 
M.  Michelet  is  not  governed  by  some  invincible  national  or 
economical  prejudice,  he  can  be  eloquent,  and  generous,  and 
just.  See  ivhat  he  says  of  the  Jews,  the  actors,  and  the 
Protestants. 
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THE  PENSIONS  AND  THE  RED  BOOK. 


Tub  parliament  of  Met2  in  its  protest  had  declared 
that  the  king  was  not  free,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
anti-reTolutionary  party  to  represent  Louis  as  under 
constraint.  It  is  prohable  that  he,  or  the  queen  at 
least,  also  wished  this  opinion  to  prevail,  for  he  refused 
to  recall  his  body-guard  which  had  been  sent  away 
on  the  5th  and  6tli  of  October,  and  he  had  only  the 
national  nulitia  to  protect  him.  The  Commune  of  Paris 
requested  him  to  recall  his  guards,  but  he  would  not ; 
and  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  queen  in  this  affair 
justify  the  conclusion  that  they  wished  to  appear  as 
prisoners.*  In  the  month  of  October  the  king  was 
certainly  not  a  prisoner  in  Paris;  but  suspicions  of 
plots  to  carry  him  off  again  revived,  and  the  people 
of  Paris,  who  thought  that  the  security  of  the  revolu- 
tion depended  on  having  the  king,  began  to  watch  him 
closely ;  and  in  the  month  of  December  he  could  not 
have  gone  away,  if  he  had  wished.  The  arrest  of  the 
Marquis  of  Favras  on  the  25th  of  December  strength- 
ened popular  opinion  against  the  court ;  and  the  sus- 
picion as  to  plots  of  evasion  was  quite  correct.  The 
king  was  too  irresolute  or  too  indifferent  either  to  plan 
his  escape  or  to  assent  to  any  plan ;  but  those  who 
were  about  him  and  in  his  interest,  or  affecting  to  be 
in  his  interest,  never  gave  up  the  scheme. 

As  soon  as  Favras  was  delivered  over  to  the  Chatelet, 
a  hand-bill  was  distributed  through  Paris,  which  stated 
that  Favras  had  formed  a  plot  to  get  together  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  to  assassinate  Lafayette  and  Bailly ; 
and  that  Monsieur  the  king's  brother  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot.  Monsieur  immediately  went  before  the 
representatives  of  the  Commune  to  protest  his  inno- 
cence. His  address  was  brief,  well-expressed,  and 
carried  conviction;  and  his  audience  acquitted  him 
folly  of  the  charge.  Lafayette  informed  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Commune  that  he  had  arrested  the 
authors  of  the  hand-bill. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1790,  the  king  visited  the 
National  Assembly,  where  he  was  received  with  loud 
applause  by  the  members  and  the  numerous  spectators. 
He  stood  while  he  addressed  the  Assembly,  which 
stood  also.f  He  spoke  of  the  troubles  in  France,  of 
his  efforts  to  allay  them,  and  to  secure  the  subsistence 
of  the  people ;  of  the  labours  of  the  representatives 
of  tbe  nation,  and  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  them, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  decrees  for  the  new 
organization  of  the  kingdom  had  been  submitted  to 
">ni ;  and  he  added,  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking.     He 

*  Thiers, '  Hist  de  k  R^v.  Fran^.,'  c.  4,  and  note  13. 

t  "The  Assembly  was  seated/'  says  Thiers.  The  differ- 
^<%  between  sitting  and  standing  is  considerable  under  the 
^^"^^^omBtances.  "The  Assembly  stood;  his  majesty  also 
>^ood,  while  be  read  his  speech,"  says  the  'Hist.  Parlem.,' 
«id  other  anthorities  also. 


spoke  of  his  own  sacrifices,  and  he  entreated  all  those 
who  had  lost  anything  by  the  late  changes  to  imitate 
his  example,  and  to  console  themselves  for  all  their 
losses  with  the  advantages  which  the  new  constitution 
promised  to  France.  In  concert  with  the  queen,  he 
said,  he  would  prepare  his  son  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  teach  him  to  place  his  happiness  in  the 
happiness  of  the  French  people.*  The  audience  was 
moved  by  his  address ;  they  stretched  forth  their  hands 
to  the  king;  they  expressed  their  gratitude  and  af- 
fection by  all  the  demonstrations  of  an  enthusiastic 
people.  The  president  made  a  short  reply ;  the  king 
was  conducted  back  to  the  Tuileries  by  a  great  crowd 
of  people ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  queen 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  king  in  his  address 
had  just  promised  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  it 
was  thought  fit  that  the  deputies  should  do  the  same. 
Every  deputy  swore  the  civic  oath,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  king,  and  to  maintain 
with  all  his  power  the  constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  accepted  by  the  king. 

The  king's  address  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  the  revolutionary  period ;  an  address 
such  as  a  king  has  seldom  made  to  a  people,  full  of 
good  sense,  and  just  views  of  the  situation  of  France 
and  his  own  position.  Louis  truly  claimed  the  merit 
of  having  begun  reform  in  France,  long  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  was  contemplated  ;  and 
he  spoke  in  language  which  bears  the  very  imprint  of 
sincerity,  and  seemed  to  show  that,  if  he  did  not  write 
the  address,  he  fully,  freely,  and  without  reservation 
adopted  all  that  it  contained.  A  steady  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  were  apparently  all  that  was  necessary  now 
to  secure  the  reforms  which  had  been  accomplished, 
and  to  fix  the  prosperity  of  France  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. But  this  happy  prospect  was  soon  disturbed : 
the  court  party  was  not  sincere,  even  though  the  king 
was  for  a  moment ;  and  the  suspicions  and  the  cabals 
of  the  extreme  party  both  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly, 
never  ceased  their  labour  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 

The  civic  oath  was  taken  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and 
all  through  France ;  and  if  the  swearing  of  an  oath 
could  make  people  moderate  and  wise,  France  would 
have  been  saved  from  further  convulsions.  Everybody 
was  swearing  the  oath  at  Paris;  and  there  was  a 
general  illumination  in  the  evening,  and  for  some  days 
Paris  and  the  provinces  were  full  of  rejoicing.  But  on 
the  very  evening  of  this  day  the  court  resumed  its  old 
offensive  habiU,  and  showed  iU  antipathy  to  the  Revo- 
lution which  the  king  had  just  declared  that  he  ac- 
cepted.    The  popular  deputies  had  quite  a  different 

*  This  speech  is  printed  entire, '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  iv.,  436, 
and  in  Thiers,  *  Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Franfaise/  note  15,  with 
some  judicious  remarks. 
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reception  at  tbeTuileries  from  that  given  to  the  nobles. 
Lafayette  urged  on  the  king  and  queen  the  necessity 
of  frankly  allying  themselves  with  the  popular  party, 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  The  king  thought  his 
advice  good,  but  did  not  follow  it :  the  queen  disliked 
Lafayette,  and  followed  her  own  course. 

The  trial  of  Favras  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  was  terminated  on  the  18th  of  February. 
Favras  was  an  adventurer,  a  bold  intriguer,  and 
strongly  attached  to  royalty.  He  had  been  in  the 
Swiss  guards  of  Monsieur  for  some  years  ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  Monsieur  being  much  in  want  of  money, 
owing  to  his  regular  income  being  stopped,  and  having 
large  payments  to  make  in  January,  1790,  negociated 
a  loan  with  some  bankers  through  the  Marquis  de 
Favras.  This  circumstance  and  the  imprudence  of 
Favras  seemed  to  make  the  supposed  design  of  the 
Marquis  and  the  negotiation  for  Monsieur's  loan  parts 
of  one  scheme.  It  is  admitted  by  the  royalist  writers 
that  Favras  had  formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.*  Favras  was  tried  by  the 
Ch&telet.  The  evidence  against  him  was  not  consistent, 
and  he  boldly  protested  his  innocence ;  but  the  mob  of 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  demanded 
a  victim.  Besenval  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  him  in  respect  of  the  14th 
of  July  were  quashed. f  This  irritated  the  Parisians 
still  more';  and  the  Chfttelet,  probably  partly  through 
intimidation,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1790,  con- 
demned Favras  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two  to  six,  to 
be  taken  by  the  executioner  in  front  of  the  principal 
door  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  in  a  tum- 
bril, bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  in  his  shirt,  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  a  blazing  torch  in  his  hand, 
with  written  labels  on  his  breast  and  his  back,  bearing 
the  inscription  "  Conspirator  against  the  State ;"  there 
on  his  knees  to  declare  aloud  that  he  had  formed  a  plan 
of  a  counter-revolution,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  the 
nation,  the  king,  and  justice.  He  was  then  to  be 
taken  to  the  Place  de  Greve  and  to  be  hanged. 

This  barbarous  sentence  was  executed  on  the  1 9th. 
The  court  did  not  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  Favras, 
whose  only  crime,  if  he  was  guilty  of  any,  was  a  plan 
to  aid  the  escape  of  the  royal  family.     His  execution 

*  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  Annals,*  &c.,  ii.,  chap.  20.  *  In 
chapter  21  he  seems  not  to  admit  that  Favras  had  formed 
a  plot.  As  to  Monsieur's  complicity,  see  the  judgment  of 
Michelet, '  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran9.,'  ii.,  64,  &c.  In  the  state 
in  which  the  evidence  remains,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
doubt. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says  that  the  ''brigands  were 
exasperated  at  havmg  seen  Besenval  set  at  liberty  and  his 
criminal  indictment  changed  into  a  civil  action."  The  *  Hist. 
Parlem.,*  iv ,  468,  states  "that  some  persons  said  after  the 
condemnation  of  Favras,  that  the  ChAtelet  designed  to  make 
way  by  an  act  of  severity  for  the  future  acquittal  of  Besen- 
val." In  either  way  it  resulU  that  Favras  was  sacrificed  to 
the  populace.  The  juge-rapporteur  on  reading  his  sentence 
told  him  "  that  his  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  pubhc  safety 
and  tranquillity."  He  was  sacrificed  beyond  all  doubt.  See 
the  '  M^moires'  of  Madame  Campan,  ii.,  p.  97,  &c. 
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showed  the  impotence  to  which  royalty  was  reduced  ; 
he  was  not  convicted  on  sufiScient  evidence,  and  if  he 
had  been,  a  milder  punishment  would  have  been  more 
just.  The  crowd  dapped  their  hands  with  delight 
when  he  came  out  of  the  Chfttelet  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  he  dictated  his  tes- 
tament. The  mob  was  impatient  for  the  execution  : 
it  was  the  first  time  that  a  gentleman  had  been  hung. 
He  was  executed  in  the  evening  by  torch-light,  persist- 
ing in  his  innocence,  and  maintaining  his  indomitable 
courage  to  the  last.  "  Citizens,"  he  said,  as  he 
mounted  the  ladder,  "I  die  innocent:  pray  to  God 
for  me;"  and  then  turning  to  the  executioner,  he 
added,  "  And  thou,  do  thy  duty."  His  secret  died 
with  him.  His  papers,  says  Michelet,  following  the 
authority  of  Lafayette,  were  collected  by  the  lieutenant- 
civil,  and  given  by  his  daughter  to  Monsieur,  when  he 
became  king  (Louis  XVIII.),  who  burnt  them. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  execution  of  Favras,  M.  de 
Villeumoy  conducted  to  the  public  dinner  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  widow  of  Favras  and  his  son  in  deep 
mourning.  The  royalists  expected  that  the  queen 
would  show  some  kindness  to  the  family  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man.  But  the  queen  durst  not  raise  her  eyes 
during  the  dinner :  before  her  were  the  widow  and  the 
child,  behind  her  chair  stood  the  brewer  Santerre,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Bastille,  and  now  a  commandant 
of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Ghiard,  on  duty  at  the 
palace.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  folly  of  the 
royalists,  who  did  not  comprehend  her  true  position. 
Between  enemies  and  friends,  she  said,  the  royal  cause 
would  be  ruined.  Jn  fact  her  friends,  as  is  often  the 
case,  were  really  the  more  dangerous.  The  queen's 
remarks  show  that  she  had  a  just  judgment :  "  the 
royalists  will  blame  me  for  not  appearing  to  take  any 
notice  of  this  poor  child :  the  revolutionists  will  be 
irritated,  and  they  will  think  that  the  child  was  brought 
there,  because  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  please 
me."  On  the  following  day  the  queen  sent  the  widow 
of  Favras  some  money,  with  the  assurance  that  she 
should  always  feel  an  interest  in  her  and  her  son.* 

The  queen  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  before  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  and  against  her  will,  as  some  royalist  writers 
say :  the  king's  irresolution  and  the  iiicreasing  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  had  made  it  necessary,  as  she 
and  the  court  party  thought,  for  her  to  interfere.  From 
the  time'  that  she  came  to  Paris  she  did  not  despair 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  her  thoughts  were  bent  on 
escape.  At  the  close  of  1789,  negotiations  were  going 
on  between  the  queen  and  Mirabeau,  but  the  motion 
of  Lanjuinais  to  exclude  all  ministers  from  the  Assem- 
bly nullified  for  the  present  whatever  plans  she  might 
have.  She  would  not  put  her  hopes  in  the  revolu- 
tionary party ;  she  could  not  trust  the  Corote  d*Artois  ; 
and  she  distrusted  still  more  the  emigrants  who  were 
about  him,  and  particularly  Calonne.  She  had  no 
confidence  in  Monsieur,  whom  she  suspected  of  double- 
•  Madame  Campan,  *  M^moires/  &c.,  ii.,  99, 
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dealing  and  insincerity.  She  was  not  fond  of  the 
priests,  any  more  than  her  brother,  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  who  hated  them.  Her  hopes  only  rested  on 
Austria,  and  on  the  army  of  Bouille,  who  had  posses- 
sion of  Metz,  with  the  command  of  a  large  extent  of 
frontier,  and  a  powerful  army  which  he  kept  aloof  from 
the  National  Guard.  Bouille  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  ability,  an  aristocrat,  but  less  blinded  by  his 
position  than  most  of  the  aristocracy,  and  possessed  of 
a  great  capacity  for  business.  If  Bouille,  Lafayette, 
and  Mirabeau  could  have  united,  the  court  would  have 
had  the  army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Assembly, 
the  real  power,  in  its  hands.  But  Mirabeau  did  not 
like  Lafayette,  and  perhaps  was  jealous  of  his  influence ; 
and  Bouille  looked  on  Lafayette  as  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siast. Lafayette  wrote  to  Bouille  to  urge  him  to  sup- 
port the  constitutional  monarchy;  but  Bouille,  who 
probably  had  his  instructions  from  the  court,  answered 
coldly,  and  kept  distant  and  reserved.  The  queen's 
repugnance  for  Lafayette  was  probably  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  union  of  these  three  men ;  and  this  repug* 
nance  was  continually  increasing.  She  could  not 
submit  to  be  saved  by  him.  She  had  less  objection  to 
Mirabeau,  and  she  had  courage  for  any  undertaking. 
Mirabeau  said  of  her :  *^  She  has  a  prodigious  strength 
of  will ;  she  is  a  man  in  courage.*'  But  she  was  a 
woman  in  obstinacy,  and  she  never  could  yield  to  the 
revolution.  Her  opposition  to  this  irresistible  power, 
and,  still  more,  the  conduct  of  the  royalists  greatly 
contributed  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  royalty.* 

It  was  early  in  the  year,  though  the  precise  time 
perhaps  cannot  be  fixed,  that  Mirabeau  concluded  his 
bargain  with  the  court.  His  political  principles  were 
made  known  to  it,  the  conservation  of  the  monarchy, 
such  as  the  revolution  had  made  it ;  and  he  engaged 
to  support  the  court  so  long  as  the  court  should  con- 
tinue &ithlul  to  the  new  principles.  In  return  for  his 
support  he  was  to  have  a  considerable  allowance,  which 
his  necessities  and  his  extravagance  rendered  necessary. 
He  did  not  sell  himself  to  do  what  the  court  wished, 
but  the  court  paid  him  for  doing  what  he  thought  best 
for  the  country.  Perhaps  he  made  his  personal 
bterest,  his  duty,  and  his  convictions,  all  meet  together, 
as  nearly  as  a  man  could  under  such  circumstances. 
Bamont,  without  fixing  the  time,  speaks  of  the  great 
change  in  Mirabeau's  habits,  when  he  got  an  allowance 
from  the  court,  but  he  says  that  it  came  through 
Monsieur  the  king's  brother.  Mirabeau  left  his  lodg- 
ings and  took  a  house  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  which 
he  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  suited  to  his  luxurious 
tastes,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 

Early  in  June,  either  just  before  or  after  he  had 
hegnn  to  receive  his  pension,  Mirabeau  had  an  in- 
terview with  Marie  Antoinette,  probably  the  only  one 
that  he  ever  had.  The  king  and  queen  were  then  at 
St.  Cloud,  protected  by  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
generally  not  ill  disposed  to  them.     They  were  in  a 

^  This  wss  the  opinion  of  Froment.  He  says,  "  I  main- 
tain that  the  National  Assembly  did  not  make  the  Revolution, 
hut  the  advisers  of  the  king  and  of  the  princes." 


kind  of  captivity,  but  not  under  strict  restraint,  for 
they  went  about  without  being  attended  by  the  guards, 
and  often  to  some  distance.  Mirabeau  had  already 
hazarded  his  popularity  by  his  conduct  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  he  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  malady,  a^^- 
vated  by  his  excesses  and  his  labours :  his  sunken 
cheeks,  his  unhealthy  complexion,  his  eyes  inflamed, 
and  incipient  corpulency,  announced  that  his  career  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  queen  saw  him  in  a  lonely 
place — in  a  summer-house,  which  crowns  the  highest 
part  of  the  private  park  of  St.  Cloud.  The  queen 
herself  was  much  altered.  Though  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  care  and  sorrow  had  made  their  impres- 
sion on  her  handsome  face.  Mirabeau  left  Paris  on 
horseback,  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  a  friend,  but  he 
stopped  at  a  gate  of  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  place  where  the  queen  alone  was 
waiting  to  receive  him.  She  addressed  him  in  terms 
which  flattered  his  vanity,  and  was  herself  pleased 
with  the  manners  of  Mirabeau,  which  were  singularly 
fascinating,  when  he  chose  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
and  particularly  for  women.  Little  is  known  of  the 
interview,  except  perhaps  what  the  queen  told  Madame 
Campan.  On  taking  his  leave,  Mirabeau  requested  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  hand,  which  the  queen  presented 
to  him.  "  Madame,"  said  the  great  actor,  "  the 
monarchy  is  saved."  He  retired  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  his  own  importance,  but  the  queen  perhaps  only 
wished  to  make  a  tool  of  him.  She  and  the  Revolution 
could  never  be  reconciled.* 

The  Revolution  was  gaining  strength  all  over 
France,  and  there  was  only  one  power  that  could  resist 
it ;  and  that  was  the  clergy.  They  had  an  ignorant 
people  to  work  upon,  and  various  means  of  rousing 
their  fanaticism.  The  king  and  his  family  were  repre- 
sented as  captives  at  the  Tuileries,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  truth.  The  opening  of  the  convents,  and  the 
taking  of  the  inventory  of  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
though  accomplished  ^th  great  moderation  on  the  part 
of  the  municipalities,  was  not  without  danger;  the 
women  and  the  beggars  crowded  round  the  doors  of 
the  convents  with  cries  and  menaces,  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics took  care  that  the  business  should  be  done  in  as 
open  a  way  as  possible.  However,  in  every  depart- 
ment, at  least  one  religious  house  of  each  order  was 
maintained,  to  which  those  could  retire  who  preferred 
a  monastic  life:  those  who  quitted  it  had  their 
pensions.^ 

The  south  of  France  ofiTered  the  most  favourable 
elements  for  the  clergy  to  work  upon,  in  the  ardent 
temperament  of  the  people  of  this  country;  and  it 
was  also  near  Turin,  the  centre  of  the  emigration.  The 
nobles  themselves  cared  not  for  religion:  the  new 
ideas,  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  had  affected  all  the 

*  Madame  Campan,  *  M^moircs,'  ii.,  126.  She  dates  the 
interview  after  the  I4th  of  July,  1814.  Compare  Michelet, 
'Hist,  dc  la  R^v.  Fran9.,'  ii.,  81,  &c.,  as  to  the  evidence  of 
the  queen's  insincerity. 

t  The  report  as  to  the  religious  houses  of  Paris  is  printed 
in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  v.,  5. 
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Frenchmen  of  the  higher  class.  One  Froment,  from 
Nimes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  population 
there,  and  saw  that  their  fanaticism  could  be  turned  to 
account,  applied  to  the  emigrants  of  Turin  for  their 
support.  They  gave  him  a  little  money,  and  some 
encouragement,  and  sent  him  off;  but  they  saw  no 
hopes  for  their  cause  in  reviying  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  whose  power  they  had  conspired  to  break)  and 
whose  property  they  had  long  been  ready  to  grasp. 
Besides,  the  nobles  in  many  parts  would  gain  more  by 
the  suppression  of  tithes  than  they  would  lose  by  the 
abolition  of  feudal  rights.  To  appeal  to  fanaticism  was 
a  thing  that  the  emigrants  did  not  understand :  their 
appeal  was  to  foreign  intervention  in  the  affdrs  of 
France.* 

The  clergy  could  not  look  tbr  help  fr6m  abroad : 
they  must  find  it  at  home  ot  nowhere,  and  in  the 
mass  of  their  dependents  and  the  peasants.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  religious  fows,  onthe  Idth  of  February, 
1790,  the  remark  of  a  deputy  that  it  was  monstrous 
that  monastic  vows  should  bind  a  person  for  ever,  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  blasphemy,  which  must  have 
come  from  the  clergy,  for  they  were  the  sole  defenders 
of  the  irrevocability  of  monastic  vows;  at'least  not  a 
single  noble  spoke  in  their  favour,  and  some  of  the 
nobles  spoke  against  them.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  a  pamphlet  was  published  &hd  widely  circu- 
lated in  Normandy,  in  which  the  Asseftibly  were 
represented  as  overthrowing  both  rby&lty  arid  religion, 
for  the  two  things  were  considered  as  one.  As  Easter 
approached,  a  time  of  much  religious  solemnity,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  the  '  Passion  of  Louis  XVI.,'  was 
published  and  largely  distributed,  particularly  about 
the  churches. 

Tlve  Assembly  also  published  a  book  of  a  different 
kind,  the '  Red  Book.'t  The  king  was  still  paying  the 
emigrants  their  pensions,  for  he  had  not  yet  sanctioned 
a  decree  of  the  Assembly  which  was  intended  to  stop 
this  money  from  going  abroad.  At  Treves,  the  Prince 
of  Lambesc  received  money  to  maintain  the  king's 
household  troops,  just  as  if  they  had  been  at  Versailles. 
Large  sums  were  paid  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  Cond^, 
Bau'-bon,  and  others.  Camus,  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  comjplained  that  the  treasury  was  still  paying 
smccurists,  and  governors  of  governments  which  no 
longer  existed.  Some  members  of  the  cdtS  droit  were 
compromised  in  this  affair,  and  among  others  the  Duke 
de  Ch&telet,  who  defended  himfelf  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  payments  made  to  his 
man  of  business.  This  'Red  Book*  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  pensions, 
*'  the  secret  list  of  the  gifts  made  in  money  to  the 
favourites  of  power,"  and  the  Assembly,  which  had 
received  it  from  the  king,  through  Necker,  after 
several  applications,  had  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  which 
was  done.    The  usual  mode  of  granting  thsse  pensions, 

*  The  evidence  for  this  is  Froment  himself,  in  a  passage 
dted  by  Thiers,  'Hist,  de  la  R4v.  Fran?./  note  16.  There 
Was  division  in  the  councils  of  the  emigrants. 

t  *Hist.  Parlem.,'v.,285. 


says  the  report  of  the  commiitee,  was,  when  a  loan  was 
made,  for  the  friends  of  the  minister,  or  the  courtiers 
in  favour,  to  be  put  down  as  taking  a  certain  amount 
of  the  loan,  and  they  were  accordingly  registered  as 
entitled  to  receive  so  much  dividend,  and  the  coupon 
for  it  was    delivered  to  them*     But    they   did  not 
furnish    the    funds,   which    would    justly    h&ve   en- 
titled them  to  the  stock:    the    money,  which  they 
ought  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury,  was  paid  for 
them    out     of    the    treasuryj     which    Was    charged 
with  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  dividend  to  them. 
This  was  a  more  scandalous  mode  of  granting  pensions 
than  the  direct  grant  of  them  t  it  was  a  system  of 
fraudttlent  misappropriation  of  the  public  money,  and 
the  most  illustrious  hames  in  France  wefe  among  those 
who  received  the  benefit  of  the  fraud.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  which  reported  on  the  Red  Book, 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  the  rapacity 
of  those  who  were  in  fhvotir  :  they  were  still  discover- 
ing numerous  proofs  of  other  depredations  on   the 
public  revenue ;  of  large  sums  of  money  given  away  at 
a  time  when  the  Assembly  Was  labouring  to  restore 
order  and  economy  in  the  finances,  and  the  people 
were  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.     The 
amount  of  the  printed  orders  for  money  {ordohnances 
de  comptant)  from  1774  to  1787,  both  yearft  included, 
were  stated  to  Average  aboVe  one  hundred  millions  of 
livres  annually.     The  report  Says,  "  A  minister  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  king,  and  already  enjoying  an 
allowance  of  98,622  HvlTes,  after  having  obtained  on 
the  l7th  of  March,  1785,  pensions  for  ten  members 
of  his  family,  after  having  added  on  the  2drd  of  April 
on  his  own  authority,  an  eleventh  pension  in  favour 
of  a  relation  whom  he  had  at  first  forgotten,  made  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1787,  the  following  demands : 
an  hereditary  dttchy,   a  pension   of  60,000    livres, 
15,000  livres  in  reversion  for  each  of  his  ckildrcn ; 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  him  in   settling  his 
affairs."    The  Committee  reported  that  some  ministers 
gave  pensions  without  the  consent  And  against  the 
will  of  the  king ;  that  he  had  often  been  deceived  by 
the  representations  with  which  the  claims  for  a  pension 
had  been  accompanied  $  but  that  in  all  matters  which 
concerned  himself  or  his  persbnal  inclinations,  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  deviate  from  strict  economy.     By 
continuing  their  researches   the  Committee  expected 
to  discover  the  real  sources  of  this  immense  debt, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  the  course  of  about 
twelve  years,  and  the  state  of  which  as  well  as  its 
causes,  were  still  a  problem.     This  report  was  signed 
by  the  rigid  Jansenist,  Camus,  and  eleven  others. 

"At  last  we  have  got  the  Red  Book,"  cried  Camille 
Desmoulins  in  his  Journal ;  "  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions has  broken  the  seven  seals  by  which  it  was 
closed.  The  terrible  threat  of  the  prophet  is  accom- 
plished, and  before  the  last  judgment :  I  will  uncover 
thy  shameful  parts ;  thou  shalt  not  have  even  a  fig- 
leaf  to  hide  thy  nakedness  with  before  the  face  of  the 
world. — Generous  republicans — pursue  your  track  in 
these  subterranean  passages,  enlighten  the  darkness. 
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Camus  holds  the  terrible  torch  :  he  compels  Necker 
to  be  his  guide.  The  Genevese  hypocrite  continually 
strives  to  lead  you  astray  :  at  one  time  he  turns  round 
to  blow  out  the  light,  and  at  another  time  he  would 
make  his  escape ;  but  Camus  holds  him  by  the  skirt 
of  the  coat,  and  the  lantern  which  he  carries  recalls  to 
the  mind  of  the  prime  minister  the  sentiments  which 
ought  to  make  him  go  straight  forwards. — ^While  we 
wait  until  the  Committee  shall  have  fully  exposed  the 
shameful  parts  of  the  former  government,  the  comer 
of  the  mantle  which  has  been  raised  is  enough  to 
make  us  shudder.  Oh,  how  much  will  the  publication 
of  this  Red  Book  tend  to  consolidate  the  Revolution." 
It  did  consolidate  the  llevolution,  but  perhaps  at  the 
expence  of  some  truth  and  fair  dealing. 

It  is  said  that  when  Necker  delivered  the  Red  Book 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions  at  their  request,  Camus 
had  promised  that  it  should  not  be  published.  The 
Red  Book  was  a  register  in  folio,  bound  in  red 
morocco,  which  contained  a  great  many  other  accounts 
besides  those  of  pensions.  The  ordonnances  de  comp* 
tant  were  an  expenditure  quite  distinct  from  the  Red 
Book,  and  they  "  were  chiefly  employed  in  discharge 
of  the  useful  and  indispensable  public  expenses." — 
'^The  ordonnances  de  comptant  were  deposited  at  the 
Louvre,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
had  even  gone  to  the  Louvre  to  examine  them."  The 
person  who  was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  the  Marechal  de  Segur,  who 
published  a  reply  to  it.  In 'his  reply  he  insists  on 
his  services,  and  he  says  that  his  **  whole  life  is  the 
only  answer  he  would  give  to  the  indecent  charges." 
But  he  does  not  deny  that  he  received  a  pension: 
he  admits  that  ten  poor  gentlemen  of  his  name  and 
family  did  receive  a  pension  through  his  agency,  but 
it  was  only  six  thousand  livres  among  them  bW  ;  as 
to  the  eleventh  pension  he  simply  said  that  he  never 
granted  anything  during  his  administration  without 
the  king's  order  or  approbation.  He  did  not  deny 
the  petition  for  the  hereditary  duchy  and  the  pension ; 
his  apologist  admits  the  petition,  and  says  that  it  was 
not  granted.  Neither  had  the  report  of  the  Committee 
said  that  it  was  granted ;  nor  had  it  said  that  the 
petition  was  mentioned  in  the  Red  Book.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  also  did  not  say  that  the  ordonnances 
de  comptant  appeared  in  the  Red  Book,  though  a 
.  careless  reader  might  make  that  inference.  .  The  Com- 
mittee had  said  that "  by  suppressing  for  the  future  all 
indbcreet  gifts,  by  ceasing  to  be  prodigal  in  order  to 
be  always  generous,  it  would  diminish  the  mass  of 
expense  by  about  one-fifth  every  year."  This  was 
the  weak  point  of  their  report.  The  impression  from 
reading  it  would  be  that  all  this   saving   could  be 


effected  by  merely  checking  profuse  expenditure. 
"  The  sketch  of  the  Red  Book  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee  themselves  makes  the  total  of  the  sums 
entered  on  the  Red  Book  from  the  19th  of  May,  1774, 
to  the  16th  of  August,  1789,  amount  to  227,985,716 
livres,"  or  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  million  livres  for 
each  year.  The  bulk  of  the  expenses  of  the  state 
amounted  to  near  six  hundred  millions  livres  annually, 
so  that  if  all  the  fifteen  millions  could  have  been 
saved,  it  would  not  have  been  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
annual  expenses,  but  about  three  per  cent. 

The  Committee,  if  they  were  perfectly  honest,  did 
not  show  any  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  by 
this  report :  and  the  apologists  of  the  old  system  dis- 
played more  dexterity  than  honesty  in  dealing  with  it. 
The  Committee  were  eager  to  make  a  report,  and  they 
may  have  made  the  best  that  they  could  in  a  short 
time,  but  they  should  have  kept  the  pension  list  dis" 
tinct  from  other  charges.  The  pensions  were  a  scan- 
dalous system  of  depredation  on  the  public  money ; 
they  contributed  to  the  financial  embarrassments,  and 
raised  the  just  indignation  of  all  honest  men.  Those 
who  had  done  something  for  their  pensions  had  good 
reason  to  complain  of  being  in  the  same  company  with 
those  who  had  done  nothing  to  merit  them.  It  was 
also  a  matter  of  coniplaint  that  many  small  pensions, 
granted  for  real  services,  were  not  paid  regularly,  while 
the  large  payments  to  such  men  as  Conde  and  Bourbon 
were  duly  discharged.* 


*  In  the  list  of  pensions  a  German  prince  figured  foif 
four  :  the  first  for  his  services  as  colonel,  the  second  for  his 
services  as  colonel,  the  third  for  his  services  as  colonel,  the  . 
fourth  for  his  services  as  colonel ;  grand  total  for  the  Ger- 
man prince,  40,048  livres.  M.  Desgalois  de  la  Tour  had 
22,720  Uvres  in  three  pensions ;  "  the  first  as  first  president 
and  intendant;  the  second  as  intendant  and  first  president; 
the  third  for  the  same  considerations  as  above;"  these  are 
the  very  words.  Madame  Isam  had  an  allowance  of  24,980 
livres,  in  six  pensions,  "to  favour  her  marriage  and  in  con- 
sideration of  her  services."  To  the  name  of  BrogHe  was 
attached  a  pension  of  90,000  livres ;  of  Breteuil,  91,729 ;  of 
Montbarrey,  64,000;  of  S^gnr,  83,000  livres;  and  many 
other  illustrkma  names  had  the  same  appendage.  Sixty 
thousand  livres  were  down  in  the  Red  Book  as  paid  for  the 
education  of  the  two  Lameth,  who  were  now  opposed  to  the 
Court  party.  As  soon  as  the  Red  Book  was  published,  they 
repaid  the  money  to  the  treasury. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  subject  may  consult 
'Hist.  Parlem.,'  iii.,  408,  &c.,  and  v.,  42,  286;  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  *  Annals,'  &c.,  ii.,  23,  «  Of  the  Red  Book,'  from 
whidi  chapter  the  criticisms  on  the  report  of  Camus  and 
his  Committee,  stated  in  the  text,  have  been  taken ;  Weber, 
'M^moiies,'  &c.,  ii.,  263;  and  Micbelet,  <  Hist,  de  hi  R6v. 
Fran?.,'  L,  civ.    *  Du  Line  Rouge.' 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CHURCH  PROPERTY  AND  THE  ASSIGNATS. 


TuE  decree  which  placed  the  church  property  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation,  roused  the  slumhering  hostility 
of  the  clergy,  who  from  this  time  became  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  the  new  order  of  things.  They 
still  retained  the  administration  of  this  property,  and 
they  hoped  to  save  it. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  present  a  clear  view  of 
the  position  of  France  at  this  time,  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  materials  which  relate  to  some  important 
questions.  The  discussions  on  many  subjects  were 
often  interrupted,  and  it  is  neither  easy  nor  practicable 
to  follow  them  strictly  in  order  of  time. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1789,  Necker  presented 
a  long  memorial  to  the  Assembly  on  the  financial  state 
of  the  nation,  in  which  he  estimated  that  a  supply  of 
170  millions  of  livres  would  be  necessary  merely  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  that  year  and  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  probable  deficiency  of  the  taxes.  He  proposed  to 
make  the  caisse  d'escompte  into  a  National  Bank, 
and  to  fix  at  240  millions  the  issue  of  its  notes,  which 
should  be  secured  by  the  nation,  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  France,  and  with  the  words  National  Security. 
The  caisse  d*escompte  used  to  emit  notes  to  the 
amount  which  was  required  for  the  public  service,  and 
on  its  own  credit.  The  remarks  which  were  made  on 
his  scheme  induced  Necker  to  alter  it,  and  on  the  17th 
of  December  a  new  scheme  was  proposed  by  M.  Le- 
couteulx,  which  had  been  concerted  with  the  prime 
minister  and  the  directors  of  the  caisse  d*escompie,* 
This  plan  was  adopted  on  the  19th  without  any  modifi- 
cation, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  c6tS  gauche^ 
and  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  assignats. 
It  was  determined;  Ist,  that  the  notes  of  the  caisse 
d^escompte  should  continue  to  be  received  in  payment 
until  the  1st  of  July,  1790 ;  and  that  it  should  receive  in 
respect  of  its  advances  for  the  present  year  and  the  first 
six  months  of  the  folio wmg  year  (1790)  170  millions 
in  assignats  from  the  frmd  for  extraordinary  expenses 
{caisse  de  V extraordinaire),  or  purchase-notes  (billets 
d^achats)  upon  the  lands  which  should  be  sold,  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  payable  at  the  rate  of 
five  millions  a  month  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1790,  to 
the  1st  of  July,  1791,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  ten 
millions  a  month :  2nd,  that  a  fund  should  be  formed 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses,  which  fund  should 
consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  patriotic  contributions,  of 
the  sales  made  pursuant  to  the  decree  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  and  all  other  extraordinary 
receipts ;  and  the  fund  was  to  be  employed  in  paying 
debts  that  were  due  and  in  arrear,  and  in  extinguishing 
such  debts  as  the  Assembly  should  determine  to  extin- 
guish :  3rd,  the  domains  of  the  crown  were  to  be  sold, 

♦  ' Hist.  Parlem.,'  iii.,  474.  Bertrand  dc  Molevillc,  'An- 
nals,' &c.,  ii.,  c.  20,  &c. 


with  the  exception  of  such  forests  and  palaces  as  his 
majesty  should  wish  to  reserve  for  his  pleasure,  and 
a  sufiicient  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  to  raise 
altogether  the  sum  of  400  millions :  4th,  there  should 
be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  assignats  of  10,000  livres  each,*  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  to  be  sold ;  and  these  assignats  were  to  be 
taken  in  preference  as  payment  by  the  purchasers 
of  such  property ;  of  these  assignats  there  were  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  produce  of  the  patriotic  contribu- 
tions and  all  the  other  extraordinary  receipts,  100  mil- 
lions in  1791,  100  millions  in  1792,  80  millions  in 
1793,  and  the  rest  in  1795. 

The  clergy  proposed  to  add  to  the  scheme  an  article 
which  should  limit  the  sale  of  the  church  property  to 
400  millions,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to  the 
clergy ;  but  the  proposal  did  not  receive  a  sufiicient 
number  of  votes  in  the  committee  to  be  received  as 
part  of  the  report.  If  this  proposal  had  been  accepted, 
it  would  have  nullified,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  decree 
which  put  the  church  property  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.  Thus  the  system  of  assignats  was  established 
to  cover  a  deficit  of  1 70  millions.  The  history  of  this 
system  will  have  to  be  afterwards  traced. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1790,  Necker  presented  ano- 
ther memorial  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  delays  attending  the  payment  of  the  taxes  and 
the  extraordinary  expenses  arising  from  making  a  pro- 
vision of  com  and  other  causes  had  created  a  deficiency 
of  58  mDlions  in  the  first  two  months  of  1790,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  would  make  a  deficit  of  294 
millions.f  He  discussed  the  question  of  the  emission 
of  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  paper  money  to  meet  all  the 
wants  and  the  engagements  of  the  year ;  and  he  added 
that  the  present  moment  might  seem  favourable  for  it, 
as  the  billets  d^itat  or  state  notes  might  consist  of 
assignats  founded  on  real  value,  on  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  of  the  royal  domain. 
But  he  pointed  out  several  objections  to  this  measure. 
There  were  at  that  time  notes  of  the  caisse  d'escompte 
in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  160  millions;  and 
there  were  good  reasons  for  attempting  to  reduce  the 
amount.  An  addition  of  200  or  300  millions  to  the 
160  millions  of  the  caisse  d^escompte  would  be  a  for- 
midable sum-total;  and  though  the  Assembly  had 
decreed  the  sale  of  lands  to  the  amount  of  400  millions, 
the  time  of  sale  was  not  fixed,  nor  was  it  known  if 
purchasers  could  be  found.  Some  were  for  removing 
the  difiiculty  by  making  the  new  billets  d*Slat  a  legal 
payment  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  the  billets  de  caisse 

*  *Hist.  Parlem.,'  iii.,  479. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annals/  &c.,  ii.,  22;  and 
'  Hist.  Parlem.,'  iv.,  466,  where  there  appears  to  be  some 
inaccuracy. 
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^ere  in  Paris,  but  only  in  Paris ;  but  be  added,  tbe 
Assembly  bad  always  sbown  great  reluctance  to  adopt 
this  measure,  and  if  it  did  adopt  h,  and  thus  increase 
tbe  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  foresee  all  tbe  difficulties  attending  a  forced 
paper  money  circulation  all  over  tbe  kingdom,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  present  circumstances. 

Necker's  memorial  was  referred  to  tbe  committee 
of  finance,  and  also  an  address  of  tbe  Commune  of 
Paris,  wbicb  bad  discovered,  apparently  with  Bailly's 
assistance,  a  method  of  facilitating  tbe  sale  of  tbe 
church  property.  This  address  contained  an  account 
of  what  tbe  municipality  bad  done  pursuant  to  tbe 
decree  of  the  5tb  of  February  as  to  tbe  religious  bouses, 
by  which  those  of  tbe  same  order  were  to  be  reduced 
to  one  in  eacb  town.  There  were  twenty- seven  of 
these  bouses  to  be  suppressed  in  Paris  idone,  con- 
formably to  the  decree.  To  facilitate  the  sale,  the 
Commune  proposed  that  tbe  Assembly  should  transfer 
all  this  property  from  the  hands  bf  the  clergy  and  tbe 
nation  to  tbe  most  considerable  municipalities,  and  sell 
the  property  to  them  in  masses,  and  tbe  municipalities 
should  sell  it  again  in  small  portions,  by  wbicb  means 
too  large  a  quantity  would  not  be  in  the  market  at 
once.  Tbe  Commune  developed  their  plan  with  respect 
to  the  city  of  Paris.  On  the  12tb,  tbe  Marquis  de 
Mtmtesquiou  presented  the  report  of  tbe  committee  of 
finance,  which  was  a  critical  examination  of  Necker*s 
memoti^  of  tbe  6th  of  March.  In  this  report  it  was 
maintairi^d^tbat  Necker's  supposition  that  new  notes 
to  the  amount  of  300  millions  would  be  in  circulation, 
if  the  hUleti  'iStat  were  issued,  was  by  no  means 
necessary,  andnhjat  new  notes  to  the  amount  of  132 
millions  would  fbe^Wfficient,  wbicb  added  to  the  160 
millions  of  the  cai^e  cTeseompte  would  make  in  all 
only  292  millions.*  In  the  preceding  November  tbe 
report  added,  Necker  proposed  to  emit  billets  de  caisMe 
to  the  amount  of  240  millions,  without  allowing  any 
interest  on  them,  or  founding  them  upon  any  security. 
The  committee  thought  tbe  new  billets  (TStat  or  as- 
signats  would  be  better,  and  it  proposed,  1st,  to  pay 
240  millions  to  the  ^cat^^e  d*escompte  in  assignats 
hearing  five  per  cent,  interest:  2nd,  to  allow  these 
assignats  to  stand  in  tbe  place  of  the  billets ^escompte, 
and  to  be  received  like  them  in  all  payments  :  '^rd,  to 
pay  into  tbe  treasury  by  the  caisse  de  V  extraordinaire 
132  millions  in  assignats  for  the  service  of  1790  ;  and 
it  added,  **  When  it  shall  be  found  that  tbe  nation  has 
enough  in  its  bands  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  clergy,  the 
expenses  of  public  worship,  the  poor,  and  the  debts  of 
the  clergy,  without  touching  what  was  to  serve  as 
hypothecation  or  security  for  tbe  assignats,  they  would 
he  not  paper,  but  real  money."  On  the  17tb  of  March 
it  was  decreed  that  tbe  lands  of  the  domain  and  the 
clergy  should  be  sold  to  tbe  municipality  of  Paris  and 
other  municipalities  of  tbe  kingdom  to  tbe  amount 
of  400  millions ;  and  other  resolutions  were  made  for 
effectuating  the  sale. 

*  A  few  days  after  Necker  published  a  refutation  of  this 
pait  of  the  report. 


After  an  animated  discussion  tbe  question  of  the 
assignats  was  finally  settled  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and 
sanctioned  by  '*  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  king  of  the 
French."* 

This  important  decree  declared  that  the  debt  of  tbe 
clergy  should  become  tbe  debt  of  the  nation  ;  and  that 
the  church  property  should  be  released  from  all  claims 
of  the  creditors  of  the  clergy,  and  thus  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  purchasers  free  from  all  charges. 
As  the  communes  could  not  pay  for  tbe  lands  all  at 
once,  they  were  to  be  under  obligations  to  pay  at 
certain  periods,  and  tbe  creditors  of  tbe  state  were  to 
receive  orders  upon  the  communes  which  they  were 
bound  to  pay.  These  orders,  which  were  called  muni- 
cipal paper,  were  the  assignats;  and  those  who. held 
them  bad  .their  claim  on  the  municipalities,  and  not  on 
the  state.  Thus  the  holders  of  these  assignats  obtained 
a  better  security  for  thie  time  of  payment,  wbicb, 
instead  of  being  deferred,  according  to  tbe  original 
plan,  was  shortened.  Besides  this,  the  holders  of 
assignats  could  convert  them  into  real  value,  if  they 
chose  to  buy  any  of  the  lands  put  up  for  sale,  by 
paying  the  price  in  assignats^  To  give  these  assignats 
a  still  further  value,  they  were  also  made  a  legal  tender 
as  money  all  through  the  kingdom,  and  for  all  purposes. 
If  a  man  did  not  choose  to  buy  land  with  the  assignats 
which  he  held,  another,  who  received  them  in  payment, 
might  choose  to  do  so ;  and  the '  assignats  which  were 
received  as  the  purchase  money  for  land  were  to  be 
publicly  burnt.  It  was  determined  that  they  should 
carry  interest  at  three  per  cent,  instead  of  five,  as  was 
originally  fixed.  They  were  to  be  in"  amount  from 
a  thousand  to  two  thousand  livres ;  tbe  interest  was 
reckoned  by  the  day,  and  it  was  payable  to  tbe  bearer 
at  tbe  end  of  the  year  at  Paris  and  in  tbe  different 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  In  some '  respects  they 
resembled  English  Exchequer  bills.  * 

The  clergy  ^aw  what  they  never  expected  to  see,'^a 
ready  means  devised  of  taking  their 'lands  and  dis- 
tributing them  among  a  great  number  of  purchasers, 
who  would  all  be  interested  in  maintaining  their  title, 
that  is,  tbe  Revolution.  They  cried  out  against  paper 
money.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  said,  "  You  have 
denounced  tbe  name  of  bankruptcy ;  I  thought  that 
you  had  denounced  paper  money."  It  was  replied  to 
him  that  it  was  not  paper  money,  but  a  paper  which 
was  to  be  substituted  for  a  paper  money,  already  in 
discredit ;  a  paper  wbicb  was  guaranteed  by  the  lands 
to  be  sold,  and  tbe  additional  guarantee  of  tbe  munici- 
palities. Law's  paper  and  the  bankruptcy  were  of 
course  not  forgotten,  but  Law*s  paper  bad  not  the 
security  that  these  assignats .  had,  tbe  foundation  of 
which  was  valuable  property.  The  amount  of  tbe 
assignats  also,  400  millions,  was  below  the  value  of 
the  property  which  they  represented.  But  like  all 
other  paper  money  the  assignats  were  only  bits  of 
paper,  which  bad  no  value  until  they  were  realized  in 

*  The  decrees  are  given  in  full  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  v., 
36,  321. 
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some  commodity.  The  precious  metal  is  itself  a 
commodity,  and  though  its  use  is  to  procure  other 
commodities,  it  is  a  step  nearer  tothat  point  than  paper 
money;  for  it  is  a  commodity  which  is  received 
universally  in  payment.  In  order  that  paper  money 
shall  have  the  value  of  precious  metal,  there  must  be 
perfect  confidence  that  the  precious  metal,  if  wanted, 
can  be  procured  with  it ;  and  consequently  the  sHgbtest 
want  of  confidence,  arising  from  the  excessive  issue  of 
such  paper,  or  firom  any  other  cause,  depreciates  it  in 
comparison  with  gold  or  silver.  The  precious  metal 
was  at  this  time  very  scarce  in  France :  it  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  country  and  hoarded,  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  the  credit  of  the  assignats  would  be 
sufficient  to  call  it  again  into  circulation.  In  the  con- 
dition of  France  the  emission  of  the  assignats  was  a 
very  hazardous  measure,  but  with  a  view  of  supplying 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  depriving  the  clergy 
of  the  church  property,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
proprietors,  who  should  be  interested  in  maintaining  the 
Revolution,  it  was  as  well  devised  a  scheme  as  the 
circumstances  allowed.*, 

The  discussion,  which  now  terminated,  on  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  church  property,  was  going  on  at 
the  same  time  with  the  discussions  for  supplying  the 
revenue  of  the  tithes,  which  was  taken  from  the  clergy, 
and  providing  for  the  support  of  religion.  Fart  of  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  higher  clergy,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  speak  against  the  decrees 
for  the  sale  of  the  church  property,  just  as  if  the 
question  was  not  decided ;  and  this  irregular  mode  of 
proceeding  rendered  some  of  the  sittings  very  tumul- 
tuous. The  clergy  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  sug- 
gesting means  of  filling  the  treasury  without  taking 
the  church  property.  Maury  suggested  a  tax  on 
objects  of  luxury,  to  which  another  abbe  replied  by 
proposing  tbat  no  ecclesiastic  should  have  an  income 
of  above  a  thousand  crowns.  Maury  had  no  answer 
to  this,  for  his  income  was  large.  Chasset  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  tithes,  which  fixed 
the  present  expenses  of  public  worsliip  in  all  its 
branches,  including  the  pensions  to  the  religious,  at 
183,884,800  livres,  or  between  five  and  six  millions 
sterling.f  The  present  episcopal  charge  alone  it  was 
proposed  to  fix  at  three  million  livres.  The  object  of  the 
whole  measure  was,  "  to  suppress  the  tithes,  to  raise  the 
general  taxation  by  such  amount  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  worship,  and  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  free  from  all  charge,  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  which  had  been  declared  to  be  at  the 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Thiers,  '  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Frany.,' 
i.,  chap.  5. 
t  «Hi8t.Farlem.,*v.,  325. 
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disposal  of  the  nation  by  the  decree  of  the  2nd  of 
November,  1789."  The  future  payment  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  to  be  50,000  livres,  or  about 
£2,000  per  annum;  and  the  lowest  payment  of  a 
bishop  10,000  livres  per  annum.  The  highest  pay- 
ment of  a  cure  was  to  be  2,000,  and  the  lowest  1,200, 
livres  per  annum. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  thi«  report,  Dom 
G^rles,  a  Chartreux,  said  that  in  order  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  calumniate  the  Assembly  by 
saying  that  it  was  hostile  to  religion,  and  to  tran* 
quillize  those  who  fear  that  it  will  admit  a£  rel^ions  in 
France,  it  was  necessary  to  decree  that  the  Caitholic 
religion,  apostolic,  and  Roman,  is  and  will  remain  for 
ever  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  shall  be 
\he  only  authorized  worship.*  Charles  Lametfa  en- 
treated Dom  Gerles  not  to  draw  them  away  from  a( 
question  of  finance  to  a  question  of  theology,  and  he 
said  that  the  Assembly,  which  always  followed  in  its 
decrees  the  morality  and  the  precepta  of  tiie  gospel, 
could  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being  accused  of  an 
attack  on  x'eligion.  The  Bishop  of  Clermont  replied' 
that  he  waa  surprised  that  in  a  catholic  kingdoni  they 
should  refuse  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  catholic 
religion,  not  by  deliberation  but  by  an  acclamation 
proceeding  from  the  heart,  on  which  the  whole  c6t6  droH 
of  the  Assembly  rose  to  express  their  assent  to  the 
Bishop's  proposition. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  accor^g  to  the  '  Chro« 
nique  de  Paris,'  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  church  of 
the  Capucitis,  and  against  the  consent  of  that  religious 
body,  of  about  two  hundred  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
the  Abbe  Maury,  d'Espremenil,  Cazal^^s,  the  Viscount 
Mirabeau,  the  brother  of  Mirabeau,  a  violent  opponent 
of  the  Revolution,  and  others;  In  tbis  meeting  it  waa 
determined  that  if  the  motion  for  the  declaration  of 
religion  should  not  be  carried,  a  protest  should  be 
made,  and  immediately  presented  to  the  king,  and  that 
copies  of  it  should  be  spread  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  Paris  and  through  the  whole  kingdom.  This  waa  in 
fact  an  appeal  to  a  religious  war. 

Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  informed  of  this  resolution, 
and  of  the  opposing  movements  at  the  Jacobins  and  the 
cafes  of  the  Palais-Royal ;  they  also  knew  that  the 
district  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  Was  acquainted  with 
this  meeting  of  the  cSt6  droit,  had  determined  that  the 
citizens  who  were  not  enrolled  should  resume  their  arms 
and  be  in  readiness  to  support  the  National  Assembly. 
Fearing  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  might 
be  interrupted,  they  doubled  the  posts  and  collected 
a  considerable  force  about  the  chamber. 
♦  *Hi8t.Parleto.,*v.,339. 
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On  the  Idth  of  April  all  the  approaches  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Assembly  were  lined  with  troops,  and 
there  was  a  prodigious  concovuve  of  people  of  all 
classes  about  the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais- Royal.  The 
crowd  was  extremely  impatient :  they  spoke  of  getting 
rid  of  the  insolent  nobles,  who  had  no  right  to  be  in 
the  Assembly,  fbr  they  did  not  represent  the  nation ; 
nor  yet  the  orders,  since  there  were  no  longer  any 
orders.  In  the  mean  time  the  debate  was  resumed  on 
the  motion  of  Dom  Gerles. 

It  was  a  tumultuous  sitting.  The  Viscount  de 
Mirabeau,  alwuys  violent  on  the  c6t4  droits  and  opposed 
to  his  distinguished  brother,  declared  that  they  would 
not  leave  the  Assembly  till  it  should  have  been  de- 
clsted  that  the  Catholic  wiA  the  only  national  rel%ion. 
There  was  in  the  Assembly  a  general  expression  of 
lespect  for  llie  Catholic  religion,  but  some  members 
were  of  opinion  that  any  formal  declaration  was  unne- 
cessary. D*Espremenil  said  that  some  members  ex- 
pressed their  respect  for  the  Catholic  religion,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
discuss  the  question  of  determining  that  it  should  be 
the  religion  of  France ;  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
people.  A  member  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the 
25th  of  January,  1677,  when  Louis  XIV.  swore  at 
Camhrai  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  city, 
without  permitting  the  exercise  of  any  other  form  of 
worship,  and  the  building  of  Protestant  churches.  This 
rouied  Mitabeau :  "  1  Will  observe,"  he  said,  with 
reference  to  this  remark,  "  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
under  a  reign  which  was  signalized  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  which  I  shall  not  qualify 
by  any  terms,  every  kind  of  intolerance  was  conse- 
crated; but  since  reference  to  history  is  allowed,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  forget  that  from  this  tribune  where 
I  now  address  you,  we  can  see  the  window  from  which 
the  hand  of  a  French  king  (Charles  IX.)  armed  against 
his  subjects  by  accursed  factions,  which  mingled  tem- 
poral interests  with  the  sacred  interests  of  religion, 
discharged  the  musket  which  was  the  signal  for  St. 
Barthelemy.  I  will  say  no  more :  there  is  no  need 
for  discussion." 

The  discussion  was  adjourned.  The  members  of  the 
c^^  droit  were  hooted  and  hissed  as  they  left  the 
chamber,  and  some  of  them  were  threatened.  The 
Abbe  Maury  showed  his  pistols,  which  he  always 
carried  at  his  belt,  and  the  Viscount  de  Mirabeau  drew 
his  sword.  They  might  have  suffered  some  violence, 
if  the  National  Guard  had  not  protected  them.  The 
cfite  gauche  was  applauded ;  and  Lafkyette,  who  crossed 
the  Tuileries,  was  followed  with  cries  of  "  Vive  notre 
general!"  which  were  heard  under  the  windows  of  the 
palace.  The  journals  of  Desmoulins  and  others  were 
not  inactive,  and  their  articles  were  calculated  to  rouse 
the  people  against  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.     There 


was  another  meeting  this  evening  at  the  Capucins,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  by  those  who  were  present,  that 
they  would  not  protest,  but  would  make  a  declaration. 
The  discussion  was  terminated  on  the  14th  of  April,  by 
a  decree  to  the  effect  *'  that  in  the  budget  of  public 
expenses  for  every  year,  there  should  be  included  a 
sufficient  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  CathoUc,  apo« 
stolic,  and  Roman  form  of  worship,  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  pensions,  both  secular  and 
regular,  of  both  sexes,  but  yet  so  that  the  property  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation  should  be  relieved  from  all 
chaiges,  and  employed  by  the  representatives  or  by  the 
legislative  body,  for  the  chief  and  most  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  state ;  and  that  the  amount  fbr  the  year 
1791  should  be  immediately  determined."*  Thus  the 
question  raised  by  the  motion  of  Dom  Gkries  Was 
eluded. 

These  dicussions  of  the  Assembly  were  interrupted,  as 
usual,  by  other  matters,  for  they  had  abundance  of  busi- 
ness on  hand.  They  resolved  that  the  trade  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be  open  to  all  Frenchmen ; 
and  they  finished  their  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
redemption  of  feudal  rights,  and  those  of  the  chase,  and 
abolished  lettres«de«cachet.  In  the  month  of  April, 
Talleyrand  presented  to  the  committee  a  report  on  the 
reform  of  weights  and  measures.  The  object  of  the  report 
was  to  fix  a  natural  standard  in  place  of  the  perplexing 
variety  of  measures  and  weights  then  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  France.  Two  decrees  were  passed  on  the  8th 
of  May,  one  of  which  Was  to  the  effect  that  the  king 
of  the  French  should  be  requested  to  write  to  his 
Britannic,  Majesty,  and  to  invite  him  to  urge  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  concur  with  the  National 
Assembly  in  determining  the  natural  unit  of  weights 
and  measures.  This  decree  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  French  system  of  measures  and  weights ;  and 
though  it  was  some  time  before  anything  was  effected, 
the  credit  of  originating  this  important  change  belongs 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  anti-revolutionary  movemcfnt  was  iiow  apparent, 
and  it  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  discussions  on 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  but  when  the  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Assembly  was  raised  by  the 
royalist  party.  The  new  organization  of  the  kingdom 
was  completed,  and  the  people  were  going  to  meet  to 
elect  the  administrative  bodies  in  the  departments  and 
the  districts;  but  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
proposed  that  the  new  deputies  should  not  be  elected 
until  the  constitution  was  completed.  Maury  now 
became  the  advocate  of  popular  rights,  and  he  treated 
the  question  with  his  usual  boldness  and  more  than 
his  usual  skill.     He  said  that  when  the  time  deter- 

•  *Hi8t.  Parlem.,'v.,375. 
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mined  by  their  constituents  had  come,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  come,  they  ought  to  retire  into  the  ranks  of 
mere  citizens;  that  a  distinction  had  been  made 
between  the  National  Assembly  and  the  legislature; 
but  what  was  a  national  convention?  it  was  an 
assembly  that  represented  a  whole  nation,  which, 
having  no  government,  had  invested  its  deputies  with 
the  necessary  power  for  making  one ;  if  they  were  a 
National  Assembly,  they  had  the  power  of  declaring 
the  thione  vacant.  Mirabeau  met  the  wily  priest  with 
bold  declamation  and  some  show  of  reason  :  '*  It  has 
been  asked  how  from  mere  deputies  of  bailliages,  we 
have  all  at  once  been  converted  into  a  National 
Assembly.  I  will  answer  in  plain  terms ;  the  deputies 
of  the  people  became  a  national  convention  on  the  day 
on  which,  finding  the  chamber  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
people's  representatives  bristling  with  bayonets,  they 
met  together,  they  swore  to  perish  rather  than  abandon 
the  interests  of  this  people  ;  on  that  day  on  which  it 
was  attempted  by  an  act  of  madness  to  prevent  them, 
from  fulfilling  their  sacred  mission.  They  became  a 
National  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
order  of  things  in  which  violence  attacked  the.  rights 
of  the  nation."  "  You  remember,"  he  said,  "  the  anec- 
dote of  that  great  man,  who,  to  save  his  country  from 
a  conspiracy,  had  been  obliged  to  determine  to  act 
against  the  laws  with  that  decision  which  the  irre- 
sistible summons  of  necessity  justify.  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  not  violated  his  oath ;  and  the  captious  tribune 
who  put  the  question,  expected  to  place  him  in  the 
dilemma  of  being  perjured  or  making  a  dangerous 
admission.  He  answered,  '  I  swear  that  I  have  saved 
the  Republic'  Gentlemen,"  said  Mirabeau,  pointing 
to  the  cSt6  gauche f  "  I  swear  that  you  have  saved 
the  Republic."  The  great  orator  triumphed  over  the 
sophistry  of  his  antagonist :  the  discussion  was  at  an 
endj  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  electoral  assemblies 
should  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  new  deputies.* 

Those  who  wished  to  secure  the  Revolution  decided 
right,  for  the  elections  at  this  time  would  have 
strengthened  the  anti-revolutionary  movement.  The 
14th  of  July,  1789,  had  been  hailed  in  the  provinces 
as  the  deliverance  of  France :  it  had  been  accepted  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  long  separated 
bonds  of  unity  between  the  two  religions  were  united 
in  a  more  comprehensive  faith  than  the  dogmas  of 
their  several  creeds.  The  two  religions  were  con- 
founded in  the  permanent  committees  which  were 
organized  in  the  towns,  in  the  national  militia  which 
was  formed.  In  a  few  months  unanimity  disappeared. 
At  Nimes  and  Montauban,  where  there  were  many 
• 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  v.,  392.  Mirabeau  alluded  to  Cicero, 
when  he  retired  from  the  consulship.  ('  Letters  Ad  Di- 
versos/  v.,  2;  and  the  oration  'In  Pisonem/  chap.  3.) 
In  quoting  Cicero's  words,  Mirabeau  of  course  used  the 
word  Republic.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  said  "  I  swear  that 
you  have  saved  the  Republic,"  though  these  are  his  words  as 
quoted  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.'  Thiers  makes  him  say,  *'  I 
swear  that  you  have  saved  France ;"  and  other  authorities 
also. 


Protestants,  and  particularly  at  Nimes,  companies  of 
militia  were  formed,  exclusively  Catholic.  A  new 
question  had  dissolved  the  union  of  the  two  religious 
bodies,  the  question  of  the  church  property.  The 
priests  worked  upon  this  material  with  untiring 
industry  and  surprising  vigour.  They  had  the  Mendi- 
cant monks,  the  Capucins,  and  the  Dominicans  for 
their  instruments,  who  distributed  pamphlets  innu- 
merable. Froment  too  was  at  work  with  all  the  means 
at  his  disposal.  Meetings  were  held  to  arrange  things 
so  as  to  exclude  the  Protestants  in  the  municipal 
elections  ;  and  thus  the  power  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  troops,  of  proclaiming  martial  law,  was  placed  at 
Nimes  and  Montauban  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics 
only.  About  the  20th  of  March,  came  the  news  that 
the  Assembly  had  opened  to  the  Protestants  all  public 
functions  ;  and  more  than  this,  had  elected  a  Protestant, 
Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  '  Annales  Patriotiques'  of  the  Idth  of 
April,  state  that  as  soon  as  the  election  of  Rabaud  was 
known  at  Nimes,  a  placard  appeared  in  the  streets  to 
this  efiect,  '*  The  infamous  National  Assembly  has  just 
added  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  crimes ;  it  has 
appointed  a  Protestant  its  president."  The  day  after 
four  protestants  were  massacred, — a  fact  denied  by 
some  authorities  and  as  strenuously  maintained  by 
others. 

On  the  20th  of  April  above  three  thousand  Catholic 
electors  of  Nimes  signed  a  declaration,  which  was 
printed  and  distributed  all  through  the  kingdom.  In 
this  declaration  the  Catholic  citizens  of  Nimes  de- 
manded of  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  that 
the  Catholic  religion  "  should  be  declared  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  alone  should  enjoy  the  honour  of 
public  worship ;"  that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  that  no  religious  reforms 
should  be  effected  without  the  assistance  of  national 
councils.  The  movement  in  the  south  and  the  conduct 
of  the  c6ii  droit  in  the  Assembly  were  perfectly  in 
harmony  :  both  tended  to  a  civil  war. 

At  Montauban,  the  Protestants  being  alarmed,  with- 
drew from  aU  the  public  functions  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed ;  but  this  did  not  dbarm  the 
fury  of  their  adversaries.  It  was  the  10th  of  May, 
Rogation  day,  which  the  municipality  of  Montauban 
fixed  for  taking  the  inventory  of  the  religious  houses  ; 
a  time  when  everybody  was  abroad,  and  religious 
exaltation  was  most  intense.  The  persons  who  had  to 
discharge  this  duty  went  to  take  the  inventory  of  the 
moveables  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  they  found  at  the  doors 
a  crowd  of  women  who  formed  such  a  dense  mass  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  through  them,  and  the  function- 
aries retired.  The  women  had  been  brought  together  by 
a  solemn  mass,  which  had  been  celebrated  that  morning 
at  the  instance  of  a  noble  lady.  A  large  number  of 
men  and  women  now  made  for  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  but 
it  had  been  occupied  by  some  national  dragoons  and  some 
companies  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  arms  which  were  deposited  there.  The  rioters 
attacked  the  house  of  the  commandant  of  the  National 
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Guard,  and  threatened  to  hang  him.  The  soldiers 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  coining  to  his  rescue  were 
attacked  hy  the  mob  ;  some  were  killed,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  taken.  A  body  of  insurgents  were 
deliberating  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
Duke  de  Laforce,  sword  in  hand,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  body.  The  feeble  municipality  yielded  to 
the  insurgents.  The  dragoons  were  led  hare-headed, 
in  their  shirts,  through  the  streets,  to  make  the  amende 
honourable,  and  then  thrown  into  prison.  The 
Protestants  were  hunted,  and  the  white  cockade  was 
stuck  up  with  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  it.*  On  the 
news  reaching  Bordeaux,  the  municipality  sent  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  National  Guard  to  restore  order  at 
Montauban.  A  commissioner,  an  officer  of  Lafayette, 
^ras  also  sent  from  Paris,  who  came  to  terms  with  the 
rioters :  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the  affair. 

At  Nimes,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  there  was  disturbance. 
Some  volunteer  companies  of  Catholics  assumed  the 
white  cockade,  which  brought  on  a  quarrel  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Quienne,  who  fell  on  the 
white  cockades  with  their  sabres.  The  workmen  col- 
lected and  attacked  the  soldiers  with  stones:  many 
persons  were  wounded,  and  a  soldier  was  killed  by  a 
hrother  of  Froment.    The  officers  at  last  got  their  men 

^  It  it  not  surprising  that  the  accounts  of  these  troubles 
ve  Tery  confused.  All  accounts  of  civil  commotions  sre 
confused  and  contradictory. 


into  their  quarters ;  and  the  municipality  then  began 
to  deliberate  whether  they  should  forbid  the  white 
cockade.  The  mayor  had  by  his  conduct  encouraged 
the  white  cockade  before  the  disturbance  commenced. 

There  were  also  insurrections  of  a  different  kind  in 
the  south,  in  favour  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  dOth 
of  April  about  fifty  men  at  Marseille  surprised  one  of 
the  forts,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  people  and  the  National  Guard  joi 
Marseille  advanced  upon  two  other  forts,  which  were 
given  up  to  the  municipal  officers.  One  of  these  forts 
had  made  some  resistance,  which  was  attributed  to 
Beausset,  who  was  in  command  of  it;  and  the  next 
day  he  was  taken  before  the  municipality  to  explain 
his  conduct,  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard  and 
two  municipal  officers  ;  but  on  the  road  he  was  attacked 
and  murdered,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  save 
him  by  those  who  had  him  under  their  charge.  This 
affair  caused  a  long  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  which 
by  a  decree  expressed  its  sorrow  at  the  disorders  which 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
at  Marseille,  and  thanked  the  king  for  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  to  inquire  into  the  excesses  which 
had  been  committed.  The  character  of  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Marseille  is  explained  by  the  *  Gazette  de 
Beaucaure :'  It  was  a  movement  in  lavour  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  fortresses  were  seized  by  the  National 
Guard,  to  anticipate  the  emigrants  in  their  presumed 


design  of  occupying  them  with  foreign  troops.  At 
Montpellier,  the  citadel,  which  was  garrisoned  by  some 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Bresse,  surrendered  to  forty 
young  men,  and  the  garrison  cried  "  Vive  la  Nation ! " 
M.  deVoisins,  commandant  of  the  artillery  in  the  garrison 
of  Valence,  fearing  that  the  same  thing  might  happen 
as  at  Marseille,  distributed  cartouches  among  his  men, 
and  loaded  two  cannons  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  fort.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  De  Voisins  being  seized  in  the  town,  was  ordered 
to  be  led  to  prison,  but  on  his  way  there  he  was  killed 
by  a  musket-shot ;  and  the  garrison  submitted  to  the 
orders  of  the  municipality.  It  is  affirmed  that  there 
was  formal  proof  of  various  letters  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  commandant,  from  MaUlebois,  then  in 
Holland,  which  showed  that  he  was  corresponding 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  emigrant  princes,  with  tho 
purpose  of  ascertaining  tbf  diiposition  of  the  troopi.^ 

The  resolution  that  the  public  worship  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  was  Ux  fiict  equivalent  to  n^ftking 
the  clergy  public  functionaries ;  and  it  was  accQrd- 
ingly  necessary  to  regulate  tb^  condition  of  the  olsrgy, 
in  order  to  secure  their  subliitence,  i^nd  to  SAtlsiy  the 
nation  on  the  matter  of  religion;  for  tba  religlpuii 
movement  was  strong,  and  the  party  in  opposition  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  fact,  m^ny  who  had 
sincerely  joined  the  revolution  at  first,  were  alarmed. 
It  was  said  that  the  cure  of  St.  Etieppe-du-Mont,  who 
had  headed  his  parishioners  in  entering  the  Hdtel  of 
the  Invalides  on  the  14th  of  July,f  had  passed  forty 
days  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  clad  in  a  hair  cloth,  and 
praying  to  God  to  support  the  church  in  its  danger. 
The  minority  of  the  Assembly  bad  published  their 
declaration  against  the  sale  of  the  church  property, 
which  they  called  th^  patrimony  of  the  church ;  and 
though  it  was  signed  by  a  minority  of  the  olergy»  and 
of  the  nobility,  and  by  only  forty-nine  deputies  of  the 
commons,  it  produced  a  considerable  sensation  in  the 
provinces;  and  it  had  reached  many  editions.  The 
disouf  sion  of  the  civil  oonstitution  of  the  clergy  began 
09  the  29tb  of  May*  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  pro- 
posed to  consult  the  GalUcan  Church  by  a  national 
council ;  and  if  this  were  not  adopted,  he  said  th^t  the 
clergy  pould  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations,  Robes- 
pierre, on  the  30th  pf  May,  supported  the  pl{m  of  the 
committee  as  developed  by  Treilhard.  He  said  that 
''  the  priests  in  the  social  order  are  real  magistrates, 
whose  duty  is  the  support  and  the  service  of  the  public 
worship  ;■  *  and  from  this  fundamental  notion  he  derived, 
with  his  usual  logical  precision,  all  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  the  clergy.  He  would  have 
no  ecclesiastical  officers  except  bishops  and  cures, 
and  no  more  than  were  required :  he  would  suppress 
the  titles  of  archbishops  end  cardinals,  and  would  have 
the  bishops  and  cures  elected  by  the  people.  He 
was  going  on  with  the  announcement  of  something  else 
which  he  considered  more  important  than  all  the  rest, 

*  As  to  Maillebois  md  his  counter-revolutionary  plans^ 
see  the  extxaots  in  the  *  Hist  Parlem.,'  v.,  146. 
tPag«33. 
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when  he  was  stopped  by  the  murmurs  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  could  not  finish  his  speech.  This  dis- 
cussion, like  many  others,  was  adjourned  and  resumed 
at  intervals.* 

It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  journals  say  what  it 
was  that  Robespierre  was  going  to  say.  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  party  which  put  him  down  heard  enough 
to  know  what  it  was.  This  man,  who  formed  a  better 
judgment  of  the  ways  of  accomplishing  the  Revolution 
than  any  other  man,  wished  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  clergy.  His  proposal  was,  to  allow  the  priests  to 
marry ;  and  the  evidence  of  his  scheme  being  known 
was  the  letters  of  thanks  which  thousands  of  priests 
wrote  to  him.f 

The  troubles  were  not  yet  over  at  Nimes.    Froment 
had  armed  his  adherents,  and  put  some  of  them  in  the 
eolours  of  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  these  were  the  origin 
of  tbe  verdets  of  the  south.     On  the  1 3th  of  June, 
which  was  a  Sunday,  he  and  his  party  came  to  blows 
with  the  patriotic  party  and  the  Protestants ;  and  both 
sides  accuse  the  other  of  making  the  attack.     It  was 
the  time  of  the  elections,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
municipality  to  call  for  the  troops  and  put  down  the 
disturbance,  but  they  did  not  act  at  first.     Froment 
and  his  men  had  their  own  way ;  they  killed  all  before 
themi  aud  began  to  force  the  houses  of  the  Protestants  ; 
but  of  the  eighteen  Catholic  companies  which  had  been 
formed,  only  three  joined  him.     The  verdets  of  Fro- 
ment fought  desperately,  and  twice  repulsed  the  muni- 
cipal body,  when  at  last  it  was  assembled.     At  last 
Froment  retired  into  a  tower  of  the  old  castle,  which 
was  his  stronghold,  and  tried  to  raise  all  the  country 
around  by  his  emissaries.      But  the  Catholics   were 
9I0W  in  responding,  while  the  Protestants  hearing   of 
the  danger  of  the  electors,  poured  into  Nimes  in  order 
Qf  battle  and  with  the  tri-color  cockade.  The  electors 
at  l^t  formed  a  military  committee,  got  cannon,  and 
fired  at  Froment  in  his  tower.     Froment  and  his  men 
parleyed  and  fir^d;  at  last  the  plape  was   taken  by 
assault,  and  the  besieged  were  massacred.    For  several 
dfty«  Froment's  partizans  were  pursued;  he  himself 
escaped.];    The  convent  of  the  Capucins  was  forced, 
^nd  all  who  were  there  were  killed :  9ome  of  the  verdets 
who  were  caught  in  ft  notorious  wine*shop  had  the  same 
fatei     During  all  this  time  the  two  parties  were  firing 
at  one  another  in  the  streets  and  fVom  the  windows. 
In  three  days  about  three  hundred  men  were  killed. 
The  savage  people  of  the  Cevennes,  who  had  of  old 
suffered  from  persecution,  marched  into  Nimes :  they 
were  not  the  men  to  spare  anybody ;  but  they  neither 
pillaged  churches  nor  insulted  women.    The  projects 

•  'Hist.  Parlem,'  vi.,  21,  &o. 

t  The  evidence  for  this  fact  ia  stated  by  Michelet>  'Hist, 
de  la  R6v.  Franj.,'  ii.,  335,  and  note  (1). 

X  The  history  of  Froment  is  curious,  and  a  collection  of  his 
pamphlets  would  thaow  great  light  on  the  schemes  of  the 
counter-revolution  party.  Michelet,  *  Hist,  de  la  lUv. 
Fran?./  ii.  147.  He  had  great  courage,  and  some  address. 
He  maintained  that  the  Revolution  was  mainly  effected 
through  the  bad  management  of  the  royalists. 
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of  thecounter-revolationary  party  were  thus  frustrated 
at  Nimesy  ^nd  their  own  plot  was  their  rojn. 

Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  had  already 
settled  its  own  affi^rs.  This  antient  city,  which  had 
at  one  time  be^ii  the  residence  of  the  popes,  was  sold, 
with  Yaucluae,  to  the  papal  see,  in  1348,  by  Jeanne, 
Countess  of  Provence  ana  ^.ueen  of  Sicily.  Following 
tike  example  of  France,  Avignon  had  organized  a  mu- 
nicipality and  a  militia ;  but  on  the  10th  of  June,  the 
nobles  and  partiza^s  of  the  Pope  were  in  possession 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon :  their 
cry  was  "  Vive  TAristocratie  I "  A  conflict  ensued 
between  them  an^  the  people,  in  which  thirty  of  the 
people  were  killed,  The  contest  was  renewed ;  the 
popular  party  were  yictonous ;  four  of  the  aristocrats 
were  seized  and  massacred,  and  twenty-two  were 
arrested.  The  neighbouring  French  towns  of  Orange, 
Bagnols,  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  others,  came  to  aid  the 
people  of  Avignon,  and  to  save  the  prisoners,  whom 
they  took  under  their  care.  The  National  Guards  of 
France  left  a  detachment  for  a  few  days  in  the  town,  to 
maintain  tranquillity.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  people 
met,  and  determined  to  be  re-united  to  France :  the 
papal  arms  were  taken  down,  and  those  of  France 
solemnly  put  in  their  place.  On  the  17th  of  June  the 
municipality  of  Avignon,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
deputies,  Camus  and  Bouche,  prayed  the  Assembly  to 
admit  the  antient  city  of  Avignon  into  union  with 
France. 

On  the  38nd  the  Assembly  also  received  an  address 


firom  the  representative  assembly  of  the  Comtat 
Venaissin,  which  was  also  subject  to  the  Pope. 
Both  Venaissin  and  Avignon  prayed  for  union  witfi 
France.  The  anti-revolutionary  movement  in  the  south, 
which  was  in  harmony  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Assembly,  was  thus  put  down.  The 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  people  could  not  be  roused. 
There  was  another  difficiUty:  the  soldiers  were 
everywhere  fraternizing  with  the  people,  and  in  some 
places  killing  their  officers  ;  they  were  for  the  people 
and  the  law,  for  the  Revolution.  The  surrender 
of  the  forts  at  Marseille  and  at  Montpellier  to  the 
citizens  was  undoubted  evidence  that  the  army  had 
embraced  the  Revolution,  The  civic  oath  had  been 
taken  even  by  Bouill^  :  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  one 
of  the  emigrants,  had  returned  and  taken  the  civic 
oath  in  the  district  of  the  Jacobins  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  the  Orleans  family  still  maintained 
its  place  in  public  opinion  as  the  leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  among  the  aristocracy.  When 
the  president  of  the  district  of  the  Palais  Royal  brought 
to  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  (now  the  ex-king  Louis  Philippe,)  the 
register-book  of  the  oaths,  the  young  prince  erased 
all  his  titles  and  dignities,  which  were  prefixed  to  his 
name,  and  put  in  their  place  "  citizen  of  Paris,"  and 
then  signed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  sent  his  oath  from 
England,* 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem/  v.,  360,  note  1. 
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The  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France  had  begun 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  other  European  states, 
which  felt  that  their  interests  might  be  affected  by  this 
great  movement.     The  princes  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, ecclesiastic  and  lay,  whose  feudal  rights  in  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  Franche  Corot^,  had  been  destroyed  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  protested  in  January, 
1790.    The  deputies  of  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Germanic  body  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  States,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
empire    ogainst    the  arbitrary  acts  of  the   National 
Assembly.       The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  on  the  16th  of  February  the 
king  of  Prussia  wrote  to  his  minister  at  Ratisbon,  to 
the  effect  that  the  empire  was  bound  to  use  its  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  princes  who  had  been  wronged 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties.     On  tlie  11th  of 
February  the  French  minister,  Montmorin,  received  a 
commnnication  of  the  resolution  of  Frankfort  with  a 
fresh  protest,  which  he  sent  to  the  Assembly,   who 
referred  it  to  the  feudal  committee. 
Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  called  the  Great,  died 


in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick 
William  II.  The  new  king  had  assisted  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  in  recovering  his  authority  j  and  in 
June,  1788,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
England,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  The  assistance  given 
by  the  French  to  the  provinces  of  North  America,  in 
their  War  of  Independence,  had  made  it  the  policy  of 
the  British  Cabinet  to  draw  Prussia  from  French  alli- 
ance, and  to  prevent  the  maritime  power  of  Holland 
from  being  opposed  to  England,  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  alliance  of  Russfa  and  Austria,  in  a  war  against 
Turkey,  was  viewed  as  tending  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  Europe;  and  thus  it  was  the  supposed  policy  of 
England  to  encourage  Sweden  to  engage  in  war  with 
Russia,  and  to  urge  Prussia  to  oppose  the  aggrandise<p 
ment  of  Austria  on  the  side  of  Turkey. 

In  February,  1790,  Joseph  II.  died,  and  his  death 
was  followed  by  great  changes.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  whose  administration  of  Tus- 
cany, as  grand  duke,  had  been  mild  and  beneficent. 
Leopold  found  his  extensive  empire  in  confusion ;  for 
Joseph,  the  reformer,  was  more  hasty  than  wise, 
Austria  and  Russia  were  still  engaged  in  the  war  with 
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Turkey;  England  and  Prusaia  were  unfriendly  to  the 
Empire;  the  Netherlands  were  in  a  state  of  revolt 
against  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of 
Joseph ;  and  France  was  making  her  revolution  with 
the  king  and  the  queen,  Leopold's  sister,  prisoners  in 
the  capital.  In  January,  1790,  before  the  death  of 
Joseph,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Berlin  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  these  powers  would  not  interfere  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands,  unless  they  should  be  invited  or 
compelled  by  circumstances,  and  that  they  would 
request  his  imperial  majesty  to  secure  the  privileges 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  if  the  Netherlands  should 
become  free,  then  the  allies  would  deliberate  on  the 
constitution,  and  determine  whether  they  should  recog- 
nize the  Netherlands  as  free  or  not.  In  consequence 
of  this  treaty,  the  Netherlands  took  into  their  service 
an  English,  a  Prussian,  and  a  Dutch  legion,  and  the 
States  named  a  Prussian  general  the  commander  of 
this  force.  But  after  the  accession  of  Leopold,  and  in 
July,  1790,  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach  settled  all  dis 
putes  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Austria  made  a 
truce  with  Turkey,  and  soon  reduced  the  Netherlands 
to  submission.  In  August,  Russia  made  peace  with 
Sweden,  though  king  Gustavus  had  lately  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Russians  ;  and  the  empress  Catherine 
II.  had  now  only  Poland  and  the  Turks  to  deal  with. 
The  states  of  Europe  were  at  leisure  to  turn  their 
attention  to  France. 

It  was  before  the  convention  of  Reichenbach,  and 
while  the  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  still 
raging  in  Finnland,  that  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  about  some  English  ships 
which  had  been  seized  by  a  Spanish  squadron  in  Nootka 
Sound ;  and  Great  Britain  was  preparing  a  large  naval 
force.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  minister,  Montmorin, 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  information  of  the  pre- 
parations of  Great  Britain,  and  that  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French  had  given  orders  for  fourteen  vessels 
of  the  line  to  be  immediately  equipped  in  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Atlantic.  His  majesty 
had  only  given  these  orders  by  way  of  precaution,  and 
hoped  that  peace  would  not  be  troubled,  as  he  had 
received  assurances  from  the  British  Cabinet  that  the 
armament  of  Great  Britain  was  equipped  with  no  other 
view  than  with  respect  to  the  quarrel  with  Spain  ;  but 
though  his  Britannic  majesty  had  given  an  assiirance 
of  his  wish  to  maintain  harmon^  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  his  majesty  could  not  dispense  with 
ordering  these  ships  to  be  equipped ;  "  for  if  England 
is  armed,  France  cannot  and  oiight  not  to  continue 
unarmed ;  we  must  let  Europe  know  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  constitution  is  far  from  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  our  force;  and  besides, 
gratitude  and  our  own  interest  command  such  a  mea- 
sure under  circumstances  which  concern  Spain;"  It 
was  a  common  opinion  in  France,  that  England  in- 
trigued to  increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  French 
government;  and  there  were  suspicions  that  English 
money  was  employed  to  produce  disturbance,  particu- 


larly as  the  troubles  increased  at  the  same  time  with 
the  warlike  preparations  of  England.  The  disturbances 
at  Strassburg,  Nimes,  Toulon,  and  Brest,  were  attri- 
buted to  secret  agency,  which  may  be  quite  true 
without  the  supposition  of  England  being  the  agent. 
Though  some  of  the  clubs  and  societies  in  London 
had  sent  complimentary  addresses  to  the  French  As- 
sembly, it  was  supposed  that  the  British  Cabinet 
entertained  very  different  sentiments.*  The  English 
ambassador  had  already  been  instructed  to  repel  these 
suspicions  and  insinuations ;  but  suspicion  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  all  revolutions,  and  is  difficult  to 
cure.  Nothing  has  ever  been  proved  as  to  any  secret 
influence  of  the  British  Government  being  exercised  at 
this  time  to  foment  troubles  in  France;  and  Necker 
often  told  his  daughter,  that  though  he  had  made  the 
most  diligent  inquiry  during  his  administration,  he 
never  could  And  the  least  evidence  that  English  money 
had  been  employed  to  excite  disturbance.f  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  suspicion  is  made  most  apparent,  when 
we  know  that  the  aristocrats  maintained  that  the 
English  ministry  paid  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
the  Jacobins  affirmed  that  all  the  mischief— that  is,  the 
efforts  of  the  counter-revolutionists,— came  from  Eng- 
lish gold  distributed  in  France. 

The  king,  in  his  message,  had  said  that  he  expected 
that  the  Assembly  would  approve  of  the  measures  which 
he  had  taken,  and  would  vote  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  Assembly  adopted  the  king's  wish ;  but  Alexander 
Lameth  observed,  that  it  must  be  determined  who 
should  have  the  power  of  declaring  war,  if  war  should 
be  necessary,  the  king  or  the  Assembly.  It  was  well 
known  what  Mirabeau's  opinion  was :  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  court ;  and  this  was  con- 
sidered a  good  opportunity  of  depriving  him  of  his 
popularity.  Bamave  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  This  matter  occupied  the  sittings  from  the 
14th  to  the  22nd  of  May.}; 

Mirabeau  contended  that  as  war  is  almost  always 
an  unforeseen  event,  and  that  hostilities  commence 
before  threats,  the  king,  who  has  the  care  of  the  public 
interests,  must  repel  hostile  attacks,  and  war  might 
thus  commence  before  the  Assembly  could  interfere. 
He  therefore  advised  that  the  executive  should  have 
the  power  of  resisting  hostilities  when  commenced,  and 

*  See  Burke's  '  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France/ 
The  address  of  the  Revolution  Society  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, was  sent  through  Earl  Stanhope.  "The  French 
revolution,"  says  Romilly,  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  August, 
1790,  ''seems  to  be  growing  popular,  where  one  would  least 
expect  it,  even  in  our  universities.  One  of  the  questions 
proposed  this  year  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  for 
a  Latin  prize  dissertation,  was,  '  Whether  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  likely  to  prove  advantageous  or  injurious  to  this 
countiy  ;*  and  the  prize  was  given  to  a  dissertation  written  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  it."  The  disscrta* 
tion  was  written  by  Whishaw.    (*  Romilly's  Memoirs.') 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  *  Consideration,'  &c.,  part  ii.,  chap.l  1. 
"Le  Gouvemement  Anglais  a-t-il  donne  de  I'argent  pour 
fomentcr  les  troubles  en  France?" 

X  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  vi.,  34,  &c. 
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that  the  legislature,  according  to  circumstances,  should 
either  allow  the  war  to  go  on,  or  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Bamave  admitted  that  hostilities  might 
commence  before  the  opinion  of  the  nation  could  be 
taken ;  but  that  hostilities  are  not  war ;  that  the  king 
ought  to  repel  attacks,  and  immediately  communicate 
with  the  Assembly,  which  should  then  declare  its  will. 
Bamave's  speech  was  well  received,  and  he  was  carried 
in  triumph  by  the  people:  Mirabeau  was  denounced 
as  having  sold  himself.  There  was  hawked  about  the 
streets  a  pamphlet,  entitled  <  The  Great  Treason  of  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau.'  If  the  question  had  been  put 
after  Bamave's  speech,  his  opinion  would  probably 
have  prevailed  ;  but  Cazalds  and  Mirabeau  urged  the 
Assembly  to  adjourn.  Mirabeau  replied  on  the  22nd, 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  audience.  *'It  is,"  he 
said,  "a  strange  madness,  a  deplorable  blindness, 
which  thus  excites  against  one  another  men  whom  one 
common  end,  one  common  opinion,  ought,  even  in  the 
most  furious  debates,  to  bring  together  and  imite,  men 
who  thus  put  in  the  place  of  devotion  to  their  country 
the  angry  passions  of  self-love,  and  make  one  another 
the  object  of  popular  prejudices.  Me,  too,  a  few  days 
ago,  they  would  have  carried  in  triumph ;  and  now 
they  cry  in  the  streets,  '  The  Great  Treason  of  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau.'  I  needed  not  this  lesson  to 
know  that  the  distance  is  short  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  but  the  man  who  .combats  in 
defence  of  reason,  in  defence  of  his  country,  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  vanquished."  He  then 
examined  the  arguments  of  Bamave  in  detail  with 
great  ability,  and  showed  that  his  opponent  had  not 
proposed  to  giwe  to  the  Assembly  more  power  than  he 
had;  but  that  his  proposition  of  limiting  the  king's 
power  to  a  simple  communication  to  the  Assembly, 
deprived  the  king  of  that  consent  which  was  necessary 
for  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  "  If  the  king 
has  not  the  initiative,"  he  said,  "  do  you  mean  that  he 
has  not  also  the  veto  ?  If  so,  the  king  has  no  voice 
in  the  most  important  act  of  the  national  will.  How 
do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  powers  which  the  con- 
stitution has  given  to  the  king  ?  How  do  you  reconcile 
that  with  the  public  interest  ?  You  will  have  as  many 
provokers  to  war  as  there  are  passionate  men."  He 
examined  with  equal  acuteness  the  case  of  the  king 
having  the  initiative :  "  If  the  initiative  is  to  be  limited 
to  a  simple  notification,  the  king  will  be  no  party  to 
a  decoration  of  war.  If  the  initiative  contains  a  decla- 
ration of  the  resolution  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
taken,  there  are  two  cases  for  us  to  consider.  Do  you 
mean  that  if  the  king  decides  for  war,  the  legislative 
1)ody  may  deliberate  about  peace  ?  I  see  no  inconve- 
nience in  that.  Or  do  you  mean  that  if  the  king  wishes 
P^ace,  the  legislative  body  may  declare  for  war,  and 
Biake  him  carry  on  war  in  spite  of  himself?  I  cannot 
adopt  your  system,  because  inconveniences  would  thus 
arise  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  From  war  deter- 
nained  upon  in  spite  of  the  king,  there  would  result 
^  war  of  opinion  against  the  king,  against  all  who  act 
^der  him."    With  wonderful  precision  of  thought  and 
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of  language,  in  brief  sententious  periods,  the  great 
orator  repeated  his  blows  till  he  had  struck  his  adver- 
sary to  the  earth.  With  equal  power  he  defended  his 
own  proposition  from  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  it,  and  he  triumphed  by  the  double  virtue 
of  the  better  cause  and  his  own  unrivalled  talents. 

The  proposition  of  Mirabeau,  as  amended  by  Cha- 
pelier,  was  carried,  and  the  first  article  was :  **  The 
power  {droit)  to  make  peace  or  war  belongs  to  the 
nation :  war  cannot  be  determined  upon  without  a 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  shall  be  made 
upon  the  formal  and  necessary  proposal  of  the  king, 
and  roust  have  his  sanction."*  Thus  the  king  had 
the  disposal  of  the  forces,  he  gave  notice  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  summoned  the  Assembly, 
if  it  was  not  sitting,  and  proposed  peace  or  war :  the 
Assembly  deliberated  upon  the  proposal,  and  the  king 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  result  of  the  deliberation. 
"  This  decree,  conformable  to  reason  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  established,  gave  sincere  joy  to  the  con- 
stitutional party,  and  mad  hopes  to  the  counter-revo- 
lutionists, who  thought  that  public  opinion  was  going 
to  change,  and  that  this  victory  of  Mirabeau's  would 
become  theirs.  Lafayette,  who  in  this  affiiir  had  sided 
with  Mirabeau,  wrote  to  Bouille  on  the  matter,  gave 
him  hopes  of  tranquillity  and  moderation,  and  endea- 
voured, as  he  always  did,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  new 
order  of  things."  f 

The  reform  of  the  judiciary  system  was  an  arduous 
undertaking — difficult  in  all  countries,  and  particularly 
in  France  at  this  period.  The  basis  of  the  organization 
was  the  new  division  into  departments  and  districts. 
Thouret  made  a  long  speech  on  the  24th  of  March, 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  All 
judges  [were  made  eligible  by  the  people :  they  were 
to  be  elected  for  a  certain  time,  and  were  re-eligible. 
Trial  by  jury  was  established  in  criminal  matters  only, 
after  very  long  debates,  j;  The  king  had  not  the  power 
of  refusing  his  approbation  of  a  judge  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  people;  and  the  electors  were  not 
required  to  present  more  than  a  single  judge  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation:  the  judge  was  to  receive 
from  the  king  letters  patent  sealed  with  the  national 
seal.  It  was  also  determined  that  there  should  be  a 
tribunal  de  cassation,  ox  grands  juges  d^ assises — that  is, 
a  tribunal  of  revision  for  the  judgments  of  all  inferior 
courts.  The  discussions  on  the  organization  of  the 
judiciary  occupied  many  sittings. 


•  *Hi8t.  Parlem.,'  vi.,  131.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'An- 
nals,' &c.,  ii.>  c.  24.«  who  acknowledges  Mirabeau's  services 
on  this  occasion.  Compare  Dahlmann,  *  Geschichte  der 
Franzosischen  Rev.»'  p.  309,  &c.,  2nd  edit. 

t  Thiers,  •  Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fran9.'  *'  I  congratulate  you," 
says  Romilly,  in  a  letter  dated  June  4,  1790,  "  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  king's  right  of  making 
war."  ('  Romilly's  Memoirs.')  Some  English  writers,  by  a 
strange  misunderstanding,  have  said  that  the  decree  gave  the 
Assembly  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war. 

I  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  v.,  284.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'An- 
nals,' &c.,  c.  24. 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


In  tbe  month  of  June  the  several  articles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  clergy  were  discussed.  It  was 
merely  the  civil  constitution  that  the  Assembly  dealt 
with ;  it  did  not  touch  on  questions  of  doctrine  or  on 
papal  authority.  This  scheme  brought  great  odium 
on  the  Assembly,  though  it  was  the  work  of  those 
deputies  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  religion,  of 
Camus,*  and  others  like  him.  A  great  majority 
would  not  have  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter, 
but  they  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  were 
zealous  to  put  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  in 
harmony  with  other  things.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix 
urged  a  national  council,  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
decide  on  that  question  by  a  simple  vote:  but  the 
Assembly  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  a  bishop  for  each 
department ;  that  bishops  and  curls  should  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  that  bishops 
should  be  elected  in  the  form  prescribed,  and  by  the 
electoral  body  appointed  by  the  decree  of  the  22nd  of 
December,  1789,  for  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  department.  The  curls  were  also 
appointed  by  popular  election.  On  the  14th  of  June 
it  was  decreed,  without  discussion,  **  that  before  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  took  place,  the  person  elected 
should,  in  the  presence  of  the  municipal  officers,  the 
people,  and  the  clergy,  take  the  solemn  oath  of  watching 
carefully  over  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law  and  the  king,  and  to 
maintain  with  all  his  power  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  National  Assembly." 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  discussions  were  interrupted 
by  a  letter  from  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
list,  which  comprehended  his  personal  expenses,  those 
of  the  queen,  and  of  his  children  and  their  education ; 
the  household  of  his  aunts,  and  the  establishment  which 
his  sister  might  soon  expect :  2,  the  buildings  and  the 
garde-meuble :  f  3,  his  household  troops.  The  king 
had  been  requested  by  the  Assembly  to  "  fix  his  ex- 
penses in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  majesty  of  his 
throne,  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  a  great  nation ;"  and 
this  letter  was  the  answer  to  the  request.  As  Paris 
would  be  his  ordinary  place  of  residence,  the  .king 
said  he  thought  that  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
with  the  revenue  from  tbe  parks,  the  forests,  and  his 
country  residences,  might,  with  many  reductions,  be 
sufficient  for  his  expenses,  including  his  household 
troops.  As  to  the  debt  on  the  royal  household,  he 
thought  that  the  Assembly  would  undertake  to  pay 
that.  He  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  queen's 
dower,  in  the  case  of  her  surviving  him,  should  be 
settled,  and  he  merely  mentioned  the  annual  sum  of 

*  His  opinions  are  shown  in  his  speech  of  the  Ist  of  June. 
He  was  a  sincere,  religious  man.  The  debates  on  the  articles 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  are  in  the  '  Hist.  Par- 
lem./  vi.,  216. 

t  The  term  garde-meuble  comprehended  the  buildings 
in  which  the  furniture  of  the  royal  palaces  and  chateaux,  and 
the  jewels,  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  tbe  king,  were 
kept. 


four  millions,  or  about  £160,000.  The  letter  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  tbe  king  would  never  be  in 
opposition  to  the  National  Assembly  as  to  what  con- 
cerned himself,  and  provided  that  liberty  and  tran- 
quillity were  secured,  he  should  not  trouble  himself 
about  any  diminution  of  his  personal  enjoyments ;  he 
should  find  his  pleasures  in  tbe  delightful  spectacle 
of  public  tranquillity.  It  was  proposed  that  every- 
thing contained  in  the  king's  letter  should  be  imme- 
diately assented  to,  and  the  whole  Assembly  rose 
without  waiting  for  the  president  to  put  the  question 
to  the  vote.  The  queen's  dower  was  also  granted, 
amidst  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  1 " 

The  month  of  July  was  approaching.  It  was  now 
a  year  since  the  Bastille  was  destroyed,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  seemed  an  occasion  for  great 
rejoicing.  On  the  5th  of  June  a  deputation  of  tbe 
representatives  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  introduced 
by  Bailly,  read  an  address  from  the  citizens  of  Paris 
to  all  the  French,  inviting  them  to  celebrate  the  1 4  th' 
of  July  at  Paris.  The  deputation  prayed  that  the 
committee  on  the  constitution  would  determine  the 
number  of  deputies  which  should  be  sent  irom  each 
department,  to  assist  at  the  grand  federation  of  the 
14th.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  Assembly  fixed  the  14th 
for  the  great  festival,  and  decreed  that  six  men  out 
of  every  two  hundred  should  be  elected  by  .the  districts 
to  represent  the  rest :  when  the  distance  was  above  one 
hundred  leagues  from  the  capital,  they  might  elect  one 
from  every  four  hundred.  The  expenses  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  districts.  The  troops  of  the  line  and 
the  royal  navy  were  also  to  send  deputies. 

The  announcement  of  this  grand  festival  of  frater- 
nity filled  all  France  with  enthusiasm,  and  Paris  with 
pamphlets  and  projects.  Loustalot  and  Desmoulins 
proposed  a  federal  pact  among  writers.  This  fervid 
exaltation  was  followed  by  a  constitutioual  explosion 
like  that  of  the  4th  of  August :  the  suppression  of 
titles  of  nobility  was  decreed  on  the  19th. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  were  this  day  intro- 
duced at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  The  committee  of 
pensions  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
real  conquerors  of  the  Bastille ;  and  they  had  called 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  determine  to 
whom  belonged  the  honour  of  the  victory.  It  was 
decreed  that  each  of  the  conquerors  should  have  a  uni- 
form and  complete  equipment ;  and  on  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  and  on  the  sword-blade  there  should  be  the  in- 
scription, "  Given  by  the  Nation  to Conqueror  of 

the  Bastille."  They  were  also  to  have  an  honourable 
brevet,  expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  same  was  to  be  given  to  the  widows  of  those  who 
fell.  "  On  the  occasion  of  the  federation  of  the  14th 
of  July,  a  place  was  to  be  assigned  to  them  in  which 
France  could  contemplate  at  leisure  the  first  conquerors 
of  liberty."  A  royalist  writer  says,  that  the  conquerors 
uf  the  Bastille  renounced  these  extraordinary  honours, 
on  account  of  the  irritation  which  they  excited  in  the 
National  and  French  Guards. 

The  president  announced  that  a  deputation  was 
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going  to  appear.  The  deputation  did  appear :  it  was 
a  deputation  from  the  whole  human  race — English, 
Prussians,  Sicilians,  Hollanders,  Russians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans,  Swedes,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Brahan9ons,  Liegoiii 
Avignonais,  Swiss,  Genevese,  Indians,  Arabs,  Chal- 
deans, &c.*  The  Prussian  baron,  Anacharsis  Clootz 
du  Yal-de-G^Uce,  a  wild  enthusiast,  spoke  in  the  name 
of  all :  he  said,  that  a  number  of  strangers  belonging 
to  all  the  countries^  on  the  earth,  asked  permission  to 
take  their  place  in  the  Champ  de  Man  on  the  14tb) 
and  "  the  cap  of  liberty,  which  they  would  enthuslas* 
dcally  raise,  should  be  the  pledge  of  the  approaohing 
liberty  of  their  wretched  fellow-citisens/'  The  preti« 
dent,  Menou,  replied,  that  the  Assembly  would  allow 
them  to  be  present,  on  one  condition^— tiiat  when  they 
returned  home,  they  would  tell  theif  fellow-eitiaens 
what  they  had  seen.  A  Turk,  or  a  man  who  repre- 
sented a  Turk,  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  spoke 
French  so  ill,  that  his  speech  was  unreported.  "  These 
scenes,"  says  Thiers,  '*  which  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  them,  excited  a  deep 
emotion  in  those  who  were  present.'* 

The  speech  of  Clootz,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
representatiTea  of  the  human  race,  kindled  the  enthu« 
sissm  of  the  Aaaembly ;  and  Alexander  Laroeth  spoke. 
Thera  were  ibur  figurea  representing  four  provinees, 
which  wars  ehained  like  the  stataes  of  tributary  people 
tt  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Place 
des  Vietoirea :  the  deputies  of  these  four  provinces  had 
always  been  eonaidered  in  the  Assembly  as  among  the 
finnest  supporters  of  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  it  was 
not  fit  that  when  the  deputies  from  all  parts  of  France 
should  meet  to  awear  the  constitution,  they  should  be 
reminded  of  humiliation  and  servitude.  He  moved 
that  these  four  figures  should  be  taken  away.  Another 
deputy  said,  "  To-day  is  the  tomb  of  vanity.  I  move 
that  all  persons  be  forbidden  to  take  the  titles  of  count, 
baron,  marquis,  and  so  forth."  There  was  an  animated 
discussion  and  some  opposition.  Lameth  modified  his 
motion,  which  he  "  limited,"  or,  as  one  would  rather 
suppose,  extended  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  emblems 
of  servitude,  such  as  those  at  the  feet  of  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by 
others  which  should  commemorate  the  principal  events 
of  the  happy  revolution ;  and  this  motion  was  carried. 
The  Assembly  also  decreed  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
nobility  in  France,  and  all  the  long  list  of  titles  which 
were  enumerated  in  the  decree :  it  was  forbidden  to  let 
domestics  wear  liveries,  or  to  have  armorial  bearings  ; 
but  the  decree  did  not  extend  to  foreigners  in  France, 
Lafayette  consistently  supported  the  abolition  of  titles, 

^  The  liat  is  a  copy  of  the  list  in  the  'Hist.  Parlem.' 
Probably  Prussians  are  supposed  to  be  some  other  people 
than  Genoans.  The  &c,  at  the  end  must  include  the  Turks 
and  all  the  nations  that  are  not  named.  The  Cbaldsean 
miut  have  been  an  impostor.  See  the  amusing  anecdote  in 
^^Jtand  de  Moleville> '  Annals,'  &c.,  ii.,  c.  26,  as  to  a  negro 
slave,  who  came  to  do  the  African;  and  the  lively  satire 
entitled  'Ufre  Noir/  in  the  *  Actes  des  Ap6tres,'  Bivarol, 
*Meinoirct,'p,359. 


which  reduced  him  to  the  name  of  M.  Mottier.  A 
Montmorency  spoke  for  the  abolition.  Maury,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  spoke  against  it,  and  he 
urged  some  arguments  of  weight,  but  he  lost  what 
advantage  he  had  gained  when  he  went  as  far  back 
as  Cfissar's  Commentaries  and  the  ancient  chieftains 
of  Gaul.  Mirabeau  does  not  seem  to  have  spoken. 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  preferred  keeping  his 
titlei  though  he  had  once  sUd  that  he  would  give  it  to 
anybody  who  would  have  it.* 

When  the  royal  family  had  fixed  their  residence  at 
theTuUeries,  the  queen,  who  could  not  go  abroad  with 
any  convenienoe«  imployed  her  mornings  in  superin- 
tending the  education  of  her  daughter,  and  in  working 
with  her  needle  at  tapestry.  Her  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  state  of  affairs  to  allow  her  to  read, 
although  bar  library  had  been  brought  from  Versailles. 
Twice  a^week  she  received  the  court  before  going  to 
mass,  and  on  those  days  she  dined  in  public  with  the 
king.  She  passed  the  rest  of  her  time  with  her  family 
and  children.  The  king's  habits  were  greatly  changed : 
he  could  not  take  his  ordinary  exercise  of  hunting,  and 
as  exercise  was  necessary  for  him,  he  walked  about  the 
rooms  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  He  ate 
quick  and  with  good  appetite,  but  he  drank  moderately. 
The  stories  of  his  sometimes  getting  intoxicated  or 
drinking  to  excess  are  contradicted  by  better  evidence 
than  the  reports  of  his  intemperance.  He  worked  at 
his  business,  wrote  letters,  laboured  at  filing  in  his 
workshop,  read,  and  amused  himself  with  his  children. 
At  Versailles  he  had  a  workshop  well  fitted  up,  and  he 
used  to  employ  himself  in  taking  off  locks  and  altering 
the  wards,  but  he  generally  spoiled  them.  There  was 
no  forge,  and  not  even  a  chimney  in  the  room  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  worked,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  working  with  the  file ;  but  he  did  not 
do  much.f  The  king  had  none  of  his  books  brought 
to  Paris,  except  books  of  devotion,  the  revolutions  of 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  the  private  history 
of  Charles  I.  of  England.  During  his  residence  at  the 
Tuileries  of  almost  three  years,  if  he  wanted  any  other 
books,  he  got  them  from  the  National  Library.  This 
monotonous  life  at  the  Tuileries,  which  was  a  disagree- 
able residence  in  summer,  made  the  queen  wish  for 
a  change,  to  which  no  opposition  was  made ;  and  early 
in  June  the  royal  family  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  J  An 
immense  crowd  watched  thera  leave  the  Tuileries,  ap- 
parently to  make  quite  sure  that  they  were  well  secured 
by  the  National  Guard.  They  might  easily  have 
escaped  during  the  residence  at  St.  Cloud,  and  there 
was  a  plan  of  escape,  but  it  was  not  attempted.  It 
was  apparently  soon  after  the  royal  family  removed  to 
St.  Cloud  that  Mirabeau  saw  the  queen.     The  court 


*  His  opinions  on  titles  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mau- 
villon. 

t  Madame  Campan,  'M^moires,'  &c.,  ii.,  90,  &c.;  Ex- 
traite  d'un  ouvrage  intitule  '  Le  Chateau  des  Tuileries,'  in 
the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  iv.,  195 ;  this  account  is  by  a  royahst, 

t  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  vi.,  320. 
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came  back  to  Paris^  to  be  present  at  tbe  festival,  but 
returned  to  St.  Cloud  after  it  was  over. 

On  the  lltb  of  June,  Mirabeau  said  in  tbe  Assembly, 
"  Franklin  is  dead.— (Profound  silence).  He  has  re- 
turned to  tbe  bosom  of  the  Deity,  tbe  genius  which 
liberated  America  and  shed  on  Europe  torrents  of 
light."  He  moved  that  the  Assembly  should  wear 
mourning  for  three  days  in  honour  of  Franklin,  and  it 
was  carried.  In  the  early  part  of  July  a  deputation 
of  American  citizens  resident  at  Paris  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  Paul  Jones  among  them.* 
They  prayed  for  permission  to  assist  at  the  great  fes- 

♦  'Hist  Parlem.,'vi.,  372. 


tival  of  the  14th,  which  was  granted.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  France  was  extending  its  circle 
to  all  the  world :  it  was  felt  to  be  something  different 
from  all  other  revolutions.  Robespierre  was  delighted 
with  the  address  of  the  Americans,  and  he  spoke,  but 
amidst  continued  interruptions.  With  great  difficulty 
he  was  allowed  to  finish  with  his  proposal  for  printing 
**  the  address  of  the  Americans,  and  the  answer  of  the 
president  of  the  Assembly;"  to  which  Maury  mali- 
ciously added,  "  and  of  the  speech  of  M.  Robespierre." 
The  Assembly  decreed  the  impression  of  the  American 
address  and  ^e  president's  answer.  Robespierre  was 
accustomed  to  insult :  he  waited  his  time,  which  waa 
not  yet  come. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY,  1790. 


From  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  the  royal  authority  in  France  was  feeble  and 
uncertain:  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  completely  para- 
lyzed it.  All  was  in  disorder :  a  kingdom  of  frag- 
ments, never  well  united,  and  now  dissolved  by  the 
impotence  to  which  the  royal  power  was  reduced.  This 
disorder  was  not  remedied  by  the  ministers,  nor  by  the 
king,  nor  yet  by  the  Assembly,  The  union  of  the 
scattered  members  was  the  work  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  evidence  for  this  will  appear  by  the 
references  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.* 

*  As  to  the  subject  of  the  federations  in  the  provinces, 
see  the  various  materials  scattered  through  the  <  Histoire 
Pirlementaire ;'  iv.,  3—5,  at  the  close  of  1789,  the  Federative 
Oathof  Dauphin6;  iv.,  309,  tbe  federal  pact  made  at  Be- 
sanfon,  ''to  cause  the  decrees  of  tbe  National  Assembly  and 
the  authority  of  the  king  to  be  respected :"  one  object  of 


"  The  federations  of  November  destroyed  the  pro- 
vincial states ;  those  of  January  terminated  the  strug- 

tbese  federations,  in  addition  to  being  patriotic  manifesta- 
tions, was  to  secure  tbe  free  circulation  of  grain,  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bread ;  iv.,  393,  the 
federative  assembly  at  Valence  on  the  3l8t  of  January, 
1790,  when  the  people  swore  on  the  altar  "to  defend  Uberty 
and  maintain  the  constitution ;"  v.,  123,  the  federative  pact 
of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  they 
would  maintain  "  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  decrees 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  legitimate  and  recognized 
authority  of  their  kings ;  and  that  they  were  neither  Bretons 
nor  Angevins,  but  Frenchmen  and  citizens  of  the  same 
empire;"  v.,  125,  tbe  federation  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  and  the  oath  to  defend  the  constitution ;  the  same 
in  Alsace,  in  Champagne,  and  in  Franche-Comt^ ;  vi.,  193, 
the  federative  pact  of  the  inferior  officers,  grenadiers  and  fbsi- 
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gles  of  the  Parliaments ;  Uiose  of  February  checked 
disorder  and  pillage ;  in  March  and  April  were  organ- 
ised the  masses  which  eztingaished  in  May  and  Jane 
tbe  first  sparks  of  a  religious  war ;  in  May  also  came 
the  military  federations,  the  soldier  again  became  a 
dtizeoi  the  sword  of  the  counter-revolution,  its  last  arm, 
was  broken.*'  (Michelet.)  It  was  the  instinctive  desire 
of  union  which  broke  down  the  barriers  to. the  unity  of 
France — custom-houses  in  the  interior,  innumerable 
transit  duties  payable  on  the  roads  and  the  rivers; 
twenty-eight  duties  payable,  it  is  said,  on  the  course  of 
the  Loire  alone ;  an  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs, 
of  measures,  weights,  and  money ;  opposition  of  town 
sad  country,  of  provinces,  of  corporate  bodies.  The 
Assembly  would  in  vain  have  parcelled  out  France 
into  departments  and  other  divisions,  if  the  people  had 
not  been  willing  to  accept  the  change.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Assembly  treated  France  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  exercised  a  power  greater  than  even  a  vic- 
torious enemy  over  a  subdued  territory.  The  assertion 
is  extravagantly  absurd,  and  totally  untrue ;  for  the 
Assembly  had  no  power  except  that  of  opinion ;  the 
Assembly  trembled  even  before  the  populace  of  Paris. 
It  did  no  more  in  making  this  new  division  of  the  king- 
dom than  follow  the  almost  imiversal  will :  it  reduced  to 
shape  that  which  France  had  already  presented  to  it  in 
substance;  and  the  communications  of  the  various 
federations  to  the  Assembly  prove  that  on  the  question 
of  unity  and  union  the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  obey,  and  to  give  to  opinion  the  form  of  law. 
The  difierence  between  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  a  whole  people  and  the  agitation  of  a  few  is  immense : 
that  which  all  desire,  notwithstanding  old  habits  and  pre- 
judices, is  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  its  necessity 
and  truth.  The  e£forts  of  a  few  may  either  be  too  far 
in  advance  of  opinion  to  be  generally  received,  however 
wise  the  measures  proposed,  however  pure  the  motives 
of  those  who  propose  them ;  or  they  may  be  the  crude 
projects  of  self-sufficient  men,  to  which  society  opposes 
the  irresistible  weight  of  its  habits,  its  convictions, 
and  even  its  prejudices,  its  blind  faith  in  the  past  to 
the  illusions  of  the  future* 

The  federates  of  fitoile,  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  gave  the  example  of  the  first 
federation  on  the  29th  of  November,  1789.  There 
was  a  large  meeting  at  Lyon  on  the  Slst  of  May, 
1790,  where  were  assembled  deputations  from  the  east 
and  the  south :  the  deputations  from  the  National  Guards 
alone  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  The  men  from  the 
two  extremes  of  France  met  to  join  their  hands. 

But  the  great  federation  was  at  Paris,  the  capital 
of  all  France,  now  united. 

leers  of  the  regiments  of  Normandy  and  Beauce,  in  garrison 
«t  Brest,  and  the  oath  "to  be  fedthful  to  the  nation,  the  law 
and  the  king,  and  to  defend  the  new  constitution,"  18th  May. 
To  these  authorities  add  the  chapter  of  Michelet,  'Hist,  de 
la  R^.  Franf.,'  ii.,  p.  161,  &c.,  of  which  use  has  been  made 
here.  Michelet  has  treated  the  subject  well,  but  in  his  pe- 
^^'^  way.  It  is  a  violation  of  truth  to  misrepresent  or  not 
^  record  this  impulsive  instinct  of  French  nationality. 


The  expenses  of  the  journey  were,  as  already  stated, 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  localities,  and  many  of  these 
were  poor.  But  contributions  were  raised,  and  the 
deputies  were  equipped  in  the  best  way  that  they  could 
do  it ;  yet  many  came  without  uniforms.  They  were 
lodged  and  entertained  on  the  road, — National  Guards, 
soldiers,  sailors,  like  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
national  shrine,  relieving  the  weariness  of  the  way  by 
song.*  From  a  surface  of  200,000  square  miles,  or 
four  times  the  area  of  England,  from  countries  varying 
as  much  in  natural  character,  and  the  habits  and  occu-> 
pation  of  the  people,  as  the  parts  of  Europe  most 
remote  from  one  another,  but  all  impelled  by  one 
common  feeling  of  nationality,  thousands  of  weary, 
dusty  travellers  made  their  way  to  Paris  under  a  bum« 
ing  July  sun.  They  came,  the  men  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  crowned  with  everlasting  snow ;  from  the  sultry 
regions  of  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  the  great  internal 
sea ;  from  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
rugged  regions  of  the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne ;  from 
the  low  and  dreary  Landes,  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  from  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Bre« 
tagne,  which  projects  its  granite  forehead  into  the 
ocean,  frowning  and  frowned  upon  by  another  Britain; 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  ancient  Rome 
has  left  its  imperishable  monuments,  and  from  which 
modem  Rome  had  just  been  ignominiously  expelled  \ 
from  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Garonne,  the  spacious 
bosom  of  the  Loire,  and  the  regal  waters  of  the  Seine  ( 
from  the  ancient  forests  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the  wide 
plains  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  where  the  natural  boun* 
dary  between  nations  is  obliterated  in  the  great  plain 
of  Northern  Europe. 

The  festival  of  the  14th  of  July  took  place  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  large  open  space  between  the  mill-* 
tary  school  and  the  Seine.  The  ground  was  prepared 
by  moving  the  earth  from  the  middle,  and  piling  it  up 
on  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  an  immense  amphitheatre. 
Twelve  thousand  men  were  employed  at  this  labour, 
but  they  worked  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the 
Parisians,  and  there  was  some  risk  that  the  ground 
would  not  be  ready  in  time.  The  Parisians  set  to 
work  themselves,  rich  and  poor,  priests,  soldiers,  men 
of  all  classes,  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
They  came  in  sections,  with  drum  and  banners,  spades 
and  barrows;  and  when  the  signal  was  given,  they 
returned  to  their  homes  singing  by  the  light  of  torches. 
Even  workmen  came  to  help  after  a  day  of  weary 
labour.  Between  the  7th  and  the  14th  the  work  was 
ended ;  a  plain  was  made  into  a  valley  bounded  by 
two  hills. f 

*  It  was  a  national  song,  dull  and  stupid.  It  looks  as  if 
it  were  formed  by  some  revolutionary  priest :  "  Le  peuple  en 
ce  jour  sans  cesse  r6pfete,"  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  worth  repeat- 
ing.    It  was  changed  for  something  else  in  1793. 

t  There  are  occasions  on  which  the  royalist  writers  are  the 
least  exceptionable  evidence.  They  prove  that  there  was  a 
real  sympathy,  for  the  moment,  among  all  classes.  Fer- 
ri^res,  ii.,  89,  &c. ;  Bertrand  de  Moleville, '  Annals/  &c.,  ii., 
c.  27.  The  opinion  even  of  Weber,  in  his  miserable  •  M^- 
moires/  (ii.,  267,)  may  go  for  something. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  deputies  from  the  departments 
were  arriving  and  were  received  with  hospitality ;  inn- 
keepers and  lodging-house  folks  lowered  their  charges ; 
private  persons  received  many  in  their,  houses.  Yet 
there  wa»  fear  about  such  a  multitude  coming  to  Paris : 
some  were  afraid  of  plunder  and  murder.  The 
Jacobins,  too,  had  their  fears, — their  fears  that  the  king 
might  become  popular.  Another  cause  of  fear,  the 
idlest  of  all ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
had  come  b&ck  from  England,  and  had  taken  the  civic 
oath  before  the  Assembly,  but  to  fear  anything  from 
him  was  to  be  more  credulous  even  than  a  Jacobin 
affected  to  be. 

On  the  14th  the  federates  marched  from  the  site  of  the 
Bastille  with  the  banners  of  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belonged  :  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  deputation  from  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  sulors 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  the  National  Guard,  with 
trumpets,  drums,  and  all  the  pomp  of  military  display. 
It  rained  torrents,  but  rain  did  not  cool  the  enthusiasm 
of  Paris.  The  streets,  the  windows,  the  quais  on  the 
river,  along  which  the  procession  marched,  were 
crowded  with  people.  The  federates,  drenched  in  rain 
and  streaming  with  sweat,  danced  as  they  went  along, 
crying,  "  Vivent  nos  fr^res  Parisiens  I"  Their  brethren 
of  Paris  responded  by  loud  shouts,  and  by  letting  down 
from  the  windows,  wine,  ham,  fruits  and  sausages  for 
their  brethren  from  the  country.  Lafayette,  mounted 
on  a  noble  horse  and  surrounded  by  his  aides-de-camp, 
gave  his  orders  and  received  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  National  Assembly  joined  the  procession 
at  the  Place  Louis  Quinze. 

Since  six  in  the  morning  above  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women  from  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  taken  their  places  on  the  grass  seats  formed  round 
the  amphitheatre  in  the  Champ  de  Mars :  all  was  wet 
and  mud,  but  all  were  merry  and  talking  while  they 
waited  for  the  federates  and  the  Assembly.  The 
federates  as  they  came  joined  hands  and  danced  till 
they  formed  a  ring  round  a  large  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. When  the  whole  procession  was  assembled 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  every  federate  rejoined  his 
banner.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  began  to  celebrate  mass 
at  an  altar  formed  in  the  style  of  ancient  construction, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre.  Three 
hundred  priests  in  white  surplices  and  broad  tricolor 
sashes  stood  at  the  four  comers  of  the  altar.  An 
awning  ornamented  with  fleurs  de  lis  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  military  school  for  the  king  and  the  court: 
on  the  right  of  the  royal  throne  was  the  seat  of  the 
president  of  the  Assembly,  without  any  person  between 
him  and  the  king ;  on  the  left  of  the  king  and  on  the 
right  of  the  president  were  the  deputies.*  Mirabeau 
was  ambitious  of  filling  the  chair  of  the  president  on 
this  occasion,  for  a  new  president  was  chosen  every 
fourteen  days,  but  Lafayette  opposed  his  wishes,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Bonnay,  a  man  of  moderate  principles 
and  much  esCtemed,  was  chosen  president  on  the  6th 

*  Hist.  Parleiii.,  vi.,  371. 


of  July.  In  addition  to  the  three  hundred  thoosaxid 
spectators,  this  vast  space  contained  fiAy  thousand 
armed  men,  fourteen  thousand  of  whom  were  the 
National  Guards  from  the  departments.  The  quai  of 
Chaillot  and  the  heights  of  Passy  were  also  crowded 
with  people;  Montmartre,  St.  Cloud,  Meudon^  and 
Sevres  in  the  distance  formed  a  natural  amphitheatre 
for  this  magnificent  spectacle. 

When  the  mass  was  ended,  the  bishop  of  Autun 
blessed  the  oriflamme,  or  national  standard  of  France, 
and  the  banners  of  the  eighty-three  departments ;  and 
then  gave  out  the  Te  Deum,  which  was  executed  by 
twelve  hundred  musicians.  Lafayette  at  the  head  of 
the  staff  of  the  Paris  militia  and  the  deputies  from  the 
land  and  sea  forces  now  ascended  the  altar  and  swore 
in  the  name  of  the  troops  and  of  the  federates  to  be 
faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly  standing  before  his 
seat  took  the  same  oath,  and  the  deputies  and  the 
people  followed  with  the  words,  "  I  swear  it."  The 
king  then  standing  in  front  of  his  throne,  with  an 
audible  voice  said,  "  I,  king  of  the  French,  swear  to 
the  nation  to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  delegated 
to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  State,  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  accepted  by  me,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  exe- 
cuted." The  queen  took  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms, 
and  presenting  him  to  the  people  said,  **  See  my  son, 
he  joins  as  well  as  myself  in  the  same  expressions  ;" 
this  unexpected  movement  was  followed  by  cries 
of  "  Vive  le  roi,  Vive  la  reine,  Vive  le  dauphin," 
from  thousands  of  mouths.  "The  cannon  mingled 
their  majestic  voice  with  the  sounds  of  military  instru- 
ments and  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  the  sky 
cleared  up;  the  sun  appeared  in  all  his  splendour; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Eternal  himself  willed  to  be  the 
witness  of  this  mutual  engagement  and  to  ratify  it  by 
his  presence.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  saw  it,  he  heard  it,  and  the 
frightful  evils  which  from  this  day  have  never  ceased 
to  desolate  France,  O  Providence,  always  vigUant  and 
always  faithful !  are  the  just  punishment  of  peijury. 
Thou  hast  struck  both  the  king  and  the  subjects  who 
have  violated  their  oath."* 

While  the  federates  stayed  in  Paris  there  was  feast- 
ing and  dancing  every  day.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was 
the  centre  of  amusement.  Lafayette  there  reviewed  a 
part  of  the  national  guard  of  the  departments  and  of 
the  troops  of  the  line.  The  king,  the  queen  and  the 
Dauphin  were  present,  and  were  received  with  shouts 

*  Ferrieres.  His  remark  is  quoted,  not  because  it  is  here 
assumed  to  be  true  or  false,  but  as  the  opinion  of  a  royalist. 
Compare  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  '  Annals,'  &c.,  c.  27,  as  to 
the  festival  of  the  14th  of  July;  and  Poujoulat, '  Hist,  de  la 
R6v.  Fran9.,'  i.,  225.  This  work  was  pubUshed  in  1848. 
The  author  is  a  sensible  man,  and  writes  in  a  tone  of  im- 
partiahty.  The  history  of  the  French  Revolution  ought  to 
be  viewed  not  only  in  its  bare  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  but  in  the  judgments  of  its  contemporaries,  and 
in  its  reflection  in  the  writings  of  historians  of  every  shade 
of  opinion.    Something  may  be  learned  from  all  of  them. 
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of  joy.  The  federates  before  leaving  Pans  paid  their 
respects  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  testified  the  strongest 
attachment.  The  commander  of  the  Bretons  bent  one 
knee  to  the  earth,  and  presenting  his  sword,  said,  *'  Sire, 
1  present  to  you  pure  and  sacred  the  sword  of  the 
Dfiitbfu]  Bretons:  it  shall  never  be  stained  but  with 
the  blood  of  your  enemies."  Louis  raised  the  Breton 
from  the  ground  and  returning  his  sword  replied, 
"  This  sword  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than  in  the 
hands  of  my  dear  Bretons ;  I  have  never  doubted  of 
their  affection  and  their  fidelity:  assure  them  that  I 
am  the  fiither,  the  brother,  the  friend  of  all  the  French." 
The  king  with  great  emotion  pressed  his  hand  and 
embraced  him. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  had  ordered  the  banners 
for  the  eighty-three  departments  at  its  own  expense ; 
and  it  also  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens 
and  the  visitors.  There  were  illuminations,  and  fire- 
works, a  ball  at  the  Com  Market,  and  a  ball  on  the 
site  of  the  Bastille. '  At  the  entrance  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  Bastille  were  written  in  large  characters  the 
words  "  Here  we  dance."  The  Champs  Elys^es  were 
a  blaze  of  light.  Festoons  of  lamps  were  hung  from 
the  trees ;  pyramids  of  lights  placed  at  intervals  turned 
night  into  day.  The  citizen,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
sat  and  talked,  or  walked  about.  Young  boys  and 
girls  danced  to  the  music  of  the  orchestras  placed  in 
the  open  spaces  among  the  trees. 
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All  was,  to  appearance,  joy  and  merriment;  but 
beneath  the  surface  there  were  the  elements  of  explo- 
sion. The  journal  of  Camille  Desmoulins  was,  as 
usual,  lively  and  revolutionary.  He  said  that  M.  Capet 
the  elder  (meaning  the  king,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
family  name)  had  not  blushed  to  ask  for  an  allowance 
of  twenty-five  millions.  "  If  I  had  been  a  deputy, 
I  should  have  required  that  the  throne  where  M.  Capet 
seated  himself  so  unceremoniously,  should  have  re- 
mained empty  in  an  elevated  place,  to  represent  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation ;  I  would  have  had  at  the 
foot  of  this  throne  the  two  powers  placed  on  seats  at 
least  equal."  Marat,  in '  L'Ami  du  Peuple,'  abused  the 
people  for  their  indifference  in  the  midst  of  anarchy, 
accused  Necker  of  favouring  the  aecapareurSf  and  threw 
about  his  insinuations  and  charges  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality. "  What  spectacle  more  humiliating,"  said  this 
infuriated  journalist,  "  for  the  nation,  than  to  see  on  a 
mean  chair  the  president  of  the  senate  which  represents 
it,  while  the  king,  who  is  only  the  first  servant  of 
the  people,  occupies  a  magnificent  throne,  encircled 
with  all  the  symbols  of  triumph!  What  spectacle 
more  revolting  than  to  see  the  king  disdain  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  nation  on  the  altar  of  the  country !" — 
**  The  federative  pact,  the  object  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  good  Frenchmen,  has  never  in  my  eyes  been  any- 
thing but  a  mode  of  subjugation,  the  wretched  conse- 
quences of  which  will  soon  be  felt." 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  AFFAIR  OP  NANCY. 


The  feast  of  tlie  federation  showed  that  there  was 
yet  some  loyalty  in  the  provinces,  and  the  deputations 
went  home  well  satisfied  with  their  visit  to  Pans.  The 
journalists  accordingly  were  more  active  than  usual  in 
scattering  ahroad  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  anarchy. 
''  The  sittings  of  the  27th  and  28th"  (July),  said  the 
'  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brahant/  **  have  caused 
a  lively  interest,  like  all  those  of  a  congress  on  war  in 
the  presence  of  the  people.  A  courier  from  the  de- 
partment of  Ardenn'es,  sent  to  M»  Duhois-Crance, 
excited  great  emotion  among  the  puhlic.  He  an- 
nounced that  Bouille,  the  aristocrat  Bouille,  so  often 
and  so  uselessly  denounced  in  our  journal,  had  ad- 
dressed an  order  to  the  commandants  of  Charleville, 
Mezi^res,  Rocroi,  Givet,  to  open  the  passages  on  the 
Meuse  to  the  Austrian  army  which  was  marching  on 
Brahant.  On  the  report  of  this  order  sixty  thousand 
citizen  soldiers  of  the  department  took  up  arms  to 
watch  the  Austrian  troops.  Various  other  intelligence 
confirmatory  of  treason  and  ministerial  machinations, 
justified  the  statement  of  M.  Duhois-Crance  and  the 
alarms  of  the  patriots."  A  paper  entitled  '  C*en  est 
fait  de  nous,'  or  '  It  is  all  over  with  us,'  and  hearing 
the  signature  of  Marat,  also  appeared  in  his  journal,* 
On  the  31st  of  July,  Malouet  denounced  Desmoulins 
and  Marat  in  the  National  Assemhly  amidst  great  op- 
position from  the  c6tS  gauche,  "  Read,"  he  said,  **  the 
last  numher  of  the  '  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Bra- 
hant.'— Are  there  more  cruel  enemies  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  those  who  design  to  make  of  the  king  and 
of  royalty  an  ohject  of  contempt  and  scandal,  who 
seize  on  the  occasion  of  this  memorahle  festival,  during 
which  the  king  received  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
testimonials  of  love  and  fidelity,  to  speak  to  us  of  the 
insolence  of  the  throne,  of  the  chair  of  the  executive 
j)ower.  Camille  Desmoulins  calls  the  triumph  of 
Paulus  iEmilius  a  national  festival,  in  which  a  king 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  followed  in  humi- 
liation the  triumphal  car ;  he  makes  out  of  this  histo- 
rical event  a  criminal  allusion  to  the  federal  festival."f 
He  complained  of  the  state  of  impotence  to  which  the 
law  was  reduced,  and  he  demanded  that  the  procureur 
du  roi  at  the  Ch4telet  should  btt  instructed  to  prosecute 
writers  who  encouraged  the  people  to  shed  blood  and 
disobey  the  laws.  One  side  of  the  Assembly  mur* 
mured;  the  other  applauded*  Malouet  tead  some 
passages  from  the  paper  entitled  *  C'en  est  fait  de 
nous :' — **  Citizens  of  every  ag«  tuid  of  every  rank,  the 

*  Bertrand  de  Molevilk,  *  Aninll,*  &^,  iii., «.  2^  Utfift 
justified  the  paper  in  'L'Ami  dtt  Nttfie,'  WitkcMl  af«W^( 
his  authorship.    '  Hist.  Pitfleiii.)'  vi.,  498* 

t  The  application  of  this  historical  ev«il  {Llvy,  xlv«,  40,) 
was  not  very  appropriate;  but  the  WtttA  «f  this  period 
were  continually  applying  to  Greek  and  Roman  History  for 
a  parallel. 


measures  taken  by  the  Assembly  cannot  prevent  you 
from  perishing :  it  is  all  over  with  you  for  ever,  if  you 
do  not  run  to  arms,  if  you  do  not  resume  the  heroic 
valour,  which  on  the  14th  of  July  and  the  5th  of  Oc* 
tober  saved  France  twice.  Fly  to  St.  Cloud  if  there 
is  yet  time,  bring  back  the  king  and  the  dauphin 
within  our  walls,  keep  them  safe,  and  let  them  answer 
for  events ;  shut  up  the  Austrian  (Marie  Antoinette) 
and  her  brother-in-law,  that  they  may  no  longer  con- 
spire; seize  all  the  ministers  and  their  clerks;  put 
them  in  irons,"  &c.,  &c.  "  Five  or  six  hundred  heads 
taken  off  would  have  secured  you  repose,  liberty,  and 
happiness;  a  false  humanity  has  checked  your  arms 
and  suspended  your  blows ;  it  will  cost  the  lives  of 
millions  of  your  brothers,"  &c.,  &c.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  e6U  gauche^  it  was  decreed  that 
the  procureur  du  roi  should  prosecute  for  treason 
against  the  nation  (Use-nation)  the  authors,  printers, 
and  hawkers  of  publications  which  excited  the  people 
to  insurrection  against  the  law,  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  Yet  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  on  the  motion  of  Petion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Alexander  Lameth,  the  Assembly  decreed 
that  there  should  be  no  prosecution  for  any  thing  pub- 
lished up  to  that  time ;  but  that  the  National  Assembly 
had  instructed  the  committee  on  the  constitution  and 
that  on  criminal  law  together,  to  present  to  it  a  plan 
for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  31  st  of  July. 
Camus,  however,  carried  an  amendment,  by  which  the 
paper  'C'en  fait'  was  excepted  from  the  general  am- 
nesty* Thus  license  was  encouraged  by  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly.  There  were  still  complaints  of  acts 
of  violence  in  the  provinces,  and  of  chiteaux  being 
burnt  in  Lorraine ;  men  ran  about  the  country  crying, 
'*  Here's  the  great  decree  which  forbids  the  paying 
of  tithes  and  quit-rents."  The  Assembly  decreed  that 
his  majesty  should  be  requested  to  instruct  the  courta 
of  jastice  to  prosecute  all  persons  who,  in  contempt 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  property,  should  in  any  way  resist  the  payment  of 
tithes  for  that  year,  and  all  other  former  seignorial 
rights  which  had  not  been  suppressed  without  in- 
demnity. 

The  Chatelet  had  long  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  affair  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  (1789). 
The  proceedings  had  been  often  interrupted  and  re- 
sumed, and  they  were  now  resumed  again.  Mirabeau 
and  the  dake  Hi  Orleans  wen  implicated,  but  the 
6rid«ft0i  w«i  full  of  contradictions.  When  the  court 
ordered  the  pttiMDeediiigs  to  be  resumed,  the  object  was 
to  crush  the  d«ke  of  OrleanSi  and  to  leave  Mirabeau 
alone.  The  didce  hid  been  received  with  some  ap- 
plause on  Us  return  from  England,  and  the  court  had 
repulsed  all  his  attempts  to  be  restored  to  the  king's 
favour.     On  the  7th  of  August  the  Chitelet  laid  on  the 
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bureau  of  the  AMembly  the  result  of  their  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October  ( 1 789) ; 
and  the  Assemblj  instructed  the  committee  of  reports  to 
lay  before  them  a  statement  of  the  charges  which  affected 
the  representatives  of  the  Assembly,  if  there  were  any* 
Chabroud  made  an  elaborate,  but  not  an  impartial  report 
on  the  aflOiirs  of  October,  1789,  the  reading  of  which 
occupied  the  dOlh  of  September  (1790),  and  the  1st  of 
October.*  The  report  declared  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  invasion  of  VersailleB  by  the  Parisians 
behig  the  result  of  a  plot ;  that  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  the  court  having  anti-revolutionary  designs,  and  that 
there  was  reason  fi»r  the  suspicion ;  that  the  charges 
against  Mirabeau  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  not 
worth  consideration.-)-  It  was  made  a  charge  against 
Miiabeau,  that  wben  he  heard  of  the  Parisians  approach- 
kg,  he  Went  up  to  the  president  Monnieri  and  advised 
hiffl  to  pretend  sicknessi  to  adjourn  the  sittings,  and  go 
to  the  king.  This  prudent  advice  which  would  have 
ssTed  the  Assembly  from  the  humiliation  to  which  it 
was  afterwards  subjected,  was  absurdly  construed  by 
Mottnier  into  evidenoe  of  Mirabeau's  complicity,  as  if 
there  was  anything  strange  in  his  knowing  what  was 
then  generally  known,  and  as  if  it  could  be  treason  to 
go  and  inform  the  king.  Other  absurd  charges,  some 
of  which  were  self-contradictory,  were  brought  against 
Mirabeau*  The  conclusion  of  the  report  was  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Assembly  should  declare  that  there 
was  no  ground  of  accusation  against  M.  Mirabeau  the 
elder  and  M.  Louis-Fhilippe-Joseph  d'Orleansi  and  the 
Assembly  by  a  great  majority  adopted  the  resolution,  j; 
The  court  thus  flailed  in  its  attack  on  the  duke :  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  never  act  without  committing  a 
blnnder.  If  he  was  guilty,  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  him :  and  his 
guilt  was  not  satis&ctorily  proved. 

The  army  was  the  last  hope  of  the  defenders  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  also  of  those  who  were  in  flavour  of 
the  new  constitution :  it  was  the  only  thing  that  the 
popular  party  now  feared.  But  hopes  and  fears  were 
both  extinguished  by  the  general  insubordination  of  the 
amy,  and  especially  of  the  infantry,  which  was  no 
longer  a  secret.  The  superior  officers  hated  the  revo- 
lution, because  it  had  opened  promotion  to  merit,  and 
the  higher  grades  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  birth  and  favour.  They  had  taken  the  civic 
oath  slowly  and  unwillingly )  and  many  of  them  had 
emigrated.  The  soldiers  were  in  flavour  of  a  change 
which  altered  their  condition  and  gave  every  man  the 
hope  of  promotion ;  but  besides  this  honourable  motive 
for  attaehmenf  to  the  revolution,  there  was  dislike  of 

*  CeApM  Thiers,  <Hist.  de  la  lUv.  Franf./  e.  6; 
'Hist.  Parlea./  vii.^  17;  and  #.  Dros,  'Mirabeau  et  L'As- 
«ei^l^  ConstitilMtte/  p.  871. 
t  Printed  at  length  in  '  Hist.  Parlem./  vii.,  277* 
X  And  all  sensible  writers  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, as  to  Miiabeau  at  least.  Compare  Dahlmami, 
'  Geschichte  der  Pranzbsischen  Revolution,'  p.  285^  2ad  ed.; 
the  royalist  Bertrand  de  MoleriUe,  '  Annal8>'  kc,  m,,  c.  30 ; 
&adDroE,p.dO,  &c. 


the  strict  discipline  to  which  the  officers,  generally 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  party,  subjected  them, 
and  perhaps  the  hope  of  better  pay.*  Bouillei  who 
had  full  powers  £rom  Latour-du-Pin,  minister  of  war, 
did  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  his  troops  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  to  maintain 
discipline. 

The  first  outbreak  on  the  eastern  frontier  was  at 
Metz,  where  the  soldiers,  as  in  several  other  places, 
complained  that  they  were  robbed  by  the  officers,  who 
gave  no  account  of  the  regimental  chest.  Whether  the 
money  destined  for  the  regiments  was  unproperly  ap- 
plied or  not,  the  fact  of  all  the  accounts  being  care- 
lessly kept  was  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion.  In 
February,  1790,  the  Assembly  had  raised  the* pay 
of  the  soldier  a  trifle,  but  it  was  complained  that  the 
soldiers,  so  late  as  the  month  of  May,  had  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  decree  of  the  Assembly.  BouiUe 
himself  was  in  some  danger  at  Metz ;  and  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Conde,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister 
of  war,  said,  '*  The  twenty- two  thousand  livres  ui^ustly 
demanded  of  M.  Bouili^  have  been  paid  by  the  officers 
to  save  M.  Bouille.'' 

The  affair  of  Nancy  was  more  serious.f  The  19th 
of  April,  1790,  the  day  of  the  federation  of  Lorraine 
at  Mont  Sainte-Genevidve^  near  Nancy,  was  the  time 
from  which  the  divisions  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
officers  of  the  king's  regiment  commenced.  The  officers 
knew  that  the  soldiers  sympathized  with  the  national 
movement,  and  they  endeavoured  to  excite  jealousy 
between  them  and  the  other  troops  and  the  National 
Guard.  Some  of  the  officers  at  Metz  employed  a 
maUre  d^armea  belonging  to  the  regiment,  who  at  one 
time  would  assume  his  military  dress  and  insult  the 
National  Guards,  at  another  time  in  the  national 
dress  would  insult  the  soldiers  who  did  not  know 
him.  The  result  of  these  quarrels  were  duels  with 
this  formidable  master-of-arms :  those  whom  he  had 
provoked  must  either  fight  and  die,  or  be  treated  as 
cowards.  At  last  the  maitre  d'armea  was  arrested, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  in  his  own  country  he  had 
been  condemned  to  be  hanged:  he  was  driven  away 
with  ignominy,  after  having  a  paper  cap  put  on  his 
head  with  the  inscription^  '  Iscariot.'  The  officers 
whom  this  assassin  named  as  his  instigators  crossed  the 
frontiers  and  joined  the  Austrian  army  which  was 
moving  on  Brabant.  This  was  significant :  the  officer 
emigrated  and  joined  the  foreigner ;  the  soldier  stayed 
and  joined  the  people, — ^the  dass  to  which  he  belonged. 
At  Nancy  the  soldiers  formed  a  club  under  the  name 
of  *  Friends  of  Peace  and  the  Constitution.' 

•  Thiers, '  Hist,  de  k  R6v.  Fran9.,*  c.  5. 

t  'Aflfeires  de  Nancy,'  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  vii.,  69— 162 j 
Michelet,  'Hist,  de  la  Kiv.  Frany.,'  ii.,  p.  261;  ThierSi 
'Hist.,'  &c.,  c.  5;  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annals,'  &c., 
iii.,  c.  29 ;  Droz,  '  Mirabeau  et  L'Assembl^e  Oonstituante,^ 
p.  248.  The  necessity  for  vigorous  action  in  the  affair  of 
Nancy  must  be  admitted  $  the  soldiers  had  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  they  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  evidence  is 
confused  as  usual  with  the  histoiy  of  this  period. 
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The  duels  still  continued  among  the  soldiers,  and 
were  viewed  as  a  good  means  of  purifying  the  army. 
It  happened  nobody  knew  how  that  a  quarrel  arose 
among  the  troops  at  Nancy,  and  fifteen  hundred  men 
on  each  side  were  going  to  fight  a  pitched  battle,  when 
a  soldier  threw  himself  between  the  two  parties,  and 
stopped  them  by  begging  that  they  would  first  ascer- 
tain what  they  were  going  to  fight  about.  As  the 
Austrian  army  approached,  offers  of  discharge  were 
freely  made  to  the  soldiers ;  and  many  were  discharged 
with  ignominy. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  there  were  at  Nancy  the 
regiment  of  the  king,  the  cavalry  regiment  Mestre-de- 
Camp,  and  Chateau-vieux,  a  Swiss  regiment.  The 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  du  roi  had  demanded  a  state- 
ment of  the  regimental  accounts,  and  the  officers  gave 
them  150,000  livres.  On  the  6th  of  August  a  prcjet 
of  a  decree  consisting  of  ten  articles  was  presented  to 
the  Assembly  by  Emmery,  who  acted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Lafayette :  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
remedy  the  insubordination  in  the  army.  The  decree 
declared  that  in  order  to  examine  the  accounts  which 
were  kept  by  the  officers,  the  king  would  name  inspec- 
tors from  among  the  officers,  that  no  ignominious  dis- 
charge should  be  given  to  the  soldiers  except  after  a 
sentence  passed  in  the  old  form:  the  soldiers  might 
complain  directiy  to  the  king  or  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  their  grievances. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Ch&teau-vieux 
came  to  the  regiment  du  roi  on  the  5th  of  August,  to 
ask  for  information  about  the  way  of  examining  the 
accounts ;  and  for  doing  this  they  were  whipped  on 
parade  by  the  order  of  their  officers,  the  French  officers 
looking  on  the  while  and  expressing  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss  officers.  Chdteau-vieux 
was  the  regiment  that  was  with  Besenval  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  and  by  declaring 
that  it  would  not  fire  on  the  people,  had  paralysed  the 
movements  of  Besenval,  and  left  the  Bastille  to  its  fate. 
It  was  accordingly  popular  with  the  French  soldiers, 
who  took  the  two  Swiss,  put  their  own  caps  on  their 
heads,  marched  them  through  the  town,  and  made  the 
Swiss  commandant  pay  each  of  them  a  hundred  louis 
by  way  of  compensation  for  their  punishment.*  In 
tiie  mean  time  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  August  ar- 
rived, which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  king  on 
the  7th,  and  was  read  in  the  Place  to  the  assembled 
garrison. 

A  report  was  spread  that  the  officers  intended  to  go 
off  wi^  the  military  chest,  the  colors,  and  the  scum 
of  the  army,  and  to  cross  the  frontiers.  The  military 
chest,  instead  of  being  at  the  quarters,  where  according 
to  the  rules  it  ought  to  have  been,  had  been  taken  to 
the  treasurer,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Marechau8s6e,  which  the  soldiers  considered  an  insult. 
The  soldiers  of  the  regiment  du  roi  compelled  their 
commandant  to  give  up  the  chest :  the  Swiss  seized 

*  Michelet, ' Hist,  de  la  lUv. Fran^/  ii.,  p. 271 ;  J. Droz> 
'  Mirabeau/  &c.,  p.  250;  Proc^s-verbal  de  la  municipality 
de  Nancy. 


theirs,  with  8,000  livres  in  assignats  in  it,  and  it 
seems  that  more  money  was  given  to  them,  to  keep 
them  quiet.  As  early  as  the  8th  of  August,  Lafayette 
by  letter  advised  Bouill6  to  stop  the  disorders  at 
Nancy.  The  soldiers  sent  an  address  to  the  As- 
sembly, but  it  was  intercepted;  and  some  messen- 
gers with  a  second  letter  were  arrested  by  Lafayette 
at  Paris.  In  the  mean  time  information  of  the  state 
of  the  garrison  of  Nancy  was  forwarded  to  the  ministry 
in  a  letter  from  Denoue,  the  commandant,  a  letter 
from  the  directory  of  the  department  of  La  Meurthe, 
and  a  procea-verbal  of  the  municipality  of  Nancy. 
On  the  16th  of  August  the  Assembly  unanimously 
passed  a  decree,*  which  declared  that  the  violation 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  was  treason  against  the  State,  and  that  those 
who  had  excited  the  garrison  of  Nancy  to  revolt  should 
be  tried  and  punished ;  and  that  those  who  had  taken 
any  part  "  in  the  rebellion  should  have  twenty-four 
hours  allowed  them  from  the  publication  of  this  decree 
to  express  their  contrition,  and  in  writing,  if  their 
officers  required  it.'*  Malseigne,  a  general  officer 
who  had  been  summoned  from  Besan^on,  reached 
Nancy  on  the  26th,  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  6th 
of  August.  All  was  then  quiet ;  but  on  his  visiting 
the  Swiss  quarters,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  pro* 
ceedings,  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  going 
away ;  on  which  he  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  some 
of  the  Swiss ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt. 
Malseigne  was  a  hot-headed  man,  ill-suited  for  the 
mission. 

This  affair  made  matters  worse,  and  BouUld  ordered 
the  Swiss  to  leave  Nancy.  The  Swiss  refused,  and  be 
marched  upon  the  place  with  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred infantry,  and  fourteen  hundred  horse,  nearly  all 
Germans  ;  and  about  seven  hundred  National  Guards. 
But  the  mass  of  the  National  Guards  would  not  join 
him,  and  they  threw  themselves  into  Nancy.  On  the 
31st  Bouille  was  close  to  Nancy,  when  he  received  a 
deputation  from  the  municipality  and  the  garrison ;  and 
he  required  that  the  garrison  should  leave  the  city,  and 
that  Denoue  and  Malseigne,  who  were  now  prisoners  in 
the  place,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  As  he  approached 
nearer,  he  received  a  second  deputation,  to  whom  he 
announced  the  same  terms,  with  the  addition  of  the 
surrender  of  four  of  the  guilty  from  each  regiment. 
On  coming  within  thirty  paces  of  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  soldiers  were  leaving  the  town.  In 
fact  the  two  French  regiments  were  leaving  by  all  the 
gates  except  one,  which  was  fortified  and  guarded  by 
the  Swiss  and  some  soldiers  of  the  other  regiments. 
Bouille  marched  up  to  it  and  summoned  them  to  sur- 
render the  gate.f  He  was  answered,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  a  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry : 
his  men  broke  through  the  gate,  killed  all  whom  they 
met,  and  formed  on  the  Place,  while  his  opponents 

♦  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  vii.,  86, 

t  His  own  account  in  his  letter  of  the  Istof  September. 
The  king  had  several  copies  of  Bouill^'s  report  made. 
(Gampan,  *Memoires,'  &c.,  ii.,  122.) 
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were  firing  from  the  windows.  A  furious  battle  took 
place,  whicli  lasted  three  hours.  Bouille  estimated  that 
there  were  ten  thousand  against  his  three  thousand, 
foT  after  the  affiray  commenced,  Bouille  had  the  whole 
town  against  him.  At  last  the  soldiers  of  Ch&teau- 
Yieux  being  either  killed,  wounded  or  made  prisoners, 
and  Mestre-de-Camp  having  fled,  the  regiment  du  roi, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  surrendered.  On 
the  following  day  order  was  restored.  Bouille  reckoned 
his  loss  at  three  hundred  killed :  no  peaceable  citizen, 
he  said,  was  molested.  But  other  accounts  say  that 
three  thousand  citizens,  among  whom  were  three  hun- 
dred women,  were  massacred ;  which  is  doubtless  a 
great  exag^ration.  After  the  slaughter,  twenty- 
eight  Swiss  were  hung,  and  one  was  broken  on  the 
wheel.  Horrible  stories  were  told  of  the  excesses 
which  were  committed  in  Nancy,  and  the  stories  were 
believed.* 

The  king  thanked  Bouille  for  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  and  begged  he  would  continue  to  act  with  the 
same  vigour.  He  extended  his  command  from  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  to  the  Sambre.  The  Assembly 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  to 

♦  '  Hist.  Parlcm.,'  vii.,  73.  Nancy  was  in  fiict  taken  by 
storm,  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  some  excesses  were 
committed.  Bertrand  do  MoleviUe,  a  royalist,  says :  ''  The 
Toknteers  return  the  fire  and  force  the  gate ;  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  restrained^  they  put  every  man  they  meet  to 
death,  and  are  themselves  fired  on  from  cellars,  windows,  and 
the  tqw  of  houses.*' 


the  directory  of  La  Meurthe,  and  the  municipality  of 
Nancy;  also  to  the  National  Guards  who  acted  under 
Bouilll ;  and  declared  that  the  general  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  deserved  their  approbation  for  the  glorious 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Robespierre  in  vain  attempted 
to  get  a  hearing. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair  at  Nancy,  Loustalot,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Revolutions  de  Paris,'  the  most  success- 
frd  of  all  the  journals,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
His  death  was  generally  attributed  to  the  effect  pro* 
duced  by  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of  Nancy;  for  he 
was  a  sincerely  honest  man,  and  he  took  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  much  to  heart  as  other  people  do  their 
own.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave,  after  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  a 
general  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  purpose. 

The  disturbances  of  Nancy  were  vigorously  sup* 
pressed,  but  the  suppression  was  accompanied  with 
cruelty  to  the  Swiss.  ChAteau-vieux  had  reftised 
to  leave  the  town  on  being  summoned,  and  it  was 
therefore  still  mutinous;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  men  of  the  two  other  regiments  would 
not  have  quietly  left  Nancy,  if  Bouille  had  given  a 
little  time,  and  had  not  been  so  precipitate  in  marching 
up  to  the  fortified  gate.  It  was  necessary  to  restore 
discipline ;  but  circumstances  required  both  decision  and 
prudence.  Mirabeau  proposed  to  disband  the  army, 
and  to  re-form  it ;  a  measure  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  practicable:  but  his  proposal  was  not  adopted.*^ 
*  Droz,  <  Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  259. 
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Nicker's  credit  had  long  been  at  an  end:  his 
health  was  Impaired,  and  he  wished  for  quiet  and 
retirement.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly  his 
mtention  to  resign.  His  letter  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
consciousness  of  integrity,  and  of  his  incurable  vanity. 
" Malebranche,"  said  Mirabeau,  "sees  all  in  God, 
Necker  all  in  Necker."  He  had  lent  two  million 
francs  to  the  royal  treasury,  which  he  left  without 
alarm  '*  under  the  protection  of  the  nation."  His 
resignation  was  accepted ;  and  the  National  Assembly 
hardly  took  notice  of  his  departure.  Yet  Necker 
admits  that  a  very  slight  encouragement  from  the 
Assembly  would  have  made  him  stay.  He  was  twice 
stopped  on  his  road  to  his  native  Switzerland,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  malefactor  escaping  from  justice ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Assembly  to  interfere  in  order 
to  secure  his  retreat.  He  went  to  Coppet,  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  '*  there  to  contemplate  from  a  distance 
a  revolution  which  he  was  better  adapted  to  observe 
than  to  direct."    (Thiers.) 

The  immediate  cause  of  Necker's  retirement  was  the 
state  of  the  finances.     At  this  time  the  committee 


of  finance,  intending  to  present  a  plan  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  thought  it  proper  to  present 
first  a  frill  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  debt.*  The 
interest  of  the  funded  debt,  annuities  and  perpetual 
dividends  together,  amounted  to  167»737,819  livres: 
this  debt  was  never  payable,  so  long  as  the  dividends 
were  paid.  The  debt  that  was  payable,  or  so  consi- 
dered by  the  committee,  consisted  of  a  great  variety 
of  heads,  and  was  1,339,741,813  livres;  and  a  third 
class  of  debts,  which  were  payable  at  fixed  periods, 
amounted  to  538,274,921  livres.  Consequently  the 
whole  sum  which  had  to  be  paid,  was,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  enormous  amount 
of  1,878,016,734  livres.  Necker  had  opposed  the 
original  formation  of  assignats,  and  he  was  against  any 
frirther  issue.  Though  the  assignats  carried  interest 
at  three  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
were  already  depreciated  in  the  departments  from  six 
to  ten  per  cent.     The  debates  on  a  frirther  issue  took 

♦  Article  oflSciel  du  '  Moniteur'  sur  I'^tat  de  la  dette  pub- 
lique,  in  the  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  vii.,  164 ;  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
'Annals,'  &c.,  iii.,  c.  29;  and  Droz,  *  Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p. 261. 
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plaoe  in  September.  Maury  opposed  the  ineMare  with 
hit  mual  vigour ;  and  Talleyrand  instmeted,  it  is  aeid, 
by  Panchaud,  clearly  pointed  out  the  oonsequenees 
that  would  follow  from  the  further  iisue  of  these  pro* 
mises  to  pay.  Mirabeau,  though  in  his  earlier  writings 
he  had  called  all  paper  money  a  walking  pestilence, 
supported  the  proposal  of  a  further  issue,  and  with 
arguments  supplied,  as  it  is  said,  by  Clayi^re.  On  the 
29th  of  September  it  was  decreed,  by  a  majority  of  608 
to  428,  to  "  pay  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  and 
that  of  tha  former  body  of  the  clergy  in  assignats  not 
bearing  interest ;  that  there  should  never  be  more  than 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  assignats  in  eireulatiDn, 
including  the  four  hundred  millions  already  decreed ; 
that  the  assignats  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
Extraordinary  Chest  (e^isfe  de  V extraordinaire)  should 
be  burnt ;  that  no  new  assignats  should  be  made  with- 
out a  decree  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
national  property,  nor  ever  be  in  circulation  to  a  larger 
amount  than  twelve  hundred  millions." 

The  ministers  were  not  only  without  popularity,  but 
without  pow^:  they  were  suspeoted  of  plots  and 
intrigues,  or  aecused  of  indecision  and  weakness,  and 
ihey  had  no  friends  either  in  the  Assembly  or  out  of 
it  Paris,  instead  of  the  former  division  into  sixty 
districts,  had  recently  been  divided  into  forty-eight 
sections,  with  a  newly  organised  municipality.  The 
sections  resolved  to  press  on  the  Assembly  the  question 
of  impeaching  the  ministers,  and  Bailly  could  not 
refuse  to  present  a  deputation  from  the  sections  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly.  A  man  of  large  athletic  form, 
with  a  coarse  expression  of  countenance,  small  eyes  deep 
sunk  in  his  head,  and  a  face  strongly  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  a  vulgarized  Mirabeau,  read  the  address 
of  the  sections  in  an  impetuous  manner,  and  a  harsh 
sonorous  voice,  amidst  interruption  from  the  Abbe 
Maury.  It  was  Danton.*  The  address  said,  '*  The 
National  Assembly  had  thought  fit  to  determine  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  discussing  the  proposition 
which  had  been  laid  before  it,  to  declare  to  the  king 
that  the  ministers  had  lost  the  public  confidence.  But 
all  France  expected  the  ministers  to  give  in  a  resigna- 
tion which  the  Assembly  would  always  have  the  right 
to  call  for  when  it  should  think  proper."  The  Abb6 
Maury  cried  out,  **  Who  ever  said  that  ?"  Maury  was 
called  to  order.  Caaales  said,  "We  must  listen  to 
everything,  even  to  political  absurdities."  Danton 
went  on  with  the  address.  He  said  that  the  commune 
of  Paris  "wished  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
ministers :  Champion,  one  of  them,  was  accused  and 
convicted  of  having  altered  several  decrees  ;  Guignard 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  anti-revolutionary  plot  of 
Maillebois;  La  Toiu:-du-Pin  was  incapable  of  any 
independent  action,  but  was  an  enemy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, because  he  considered  his  parchments  and  his 
vanity  a  real  nobility  ;  he  had  exposed  the  frontiers, 

*  <Hist.  Parlem.,'  viii.,  27;  Dahlmann,  'Oeschichte/  &c., 
p.  342 ;  and  Michelet's  portrait  of  Danton,  ii.,  358. 


and  oppressed  a  great  namber  of  soldiers  and  subaltern 
ofBoers:  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  object  that  the 
commune  produced  no  proofs ;  the  nation  had  a  right 
to  say  to  its  agents  (inandaiairee) :  **  you  are  unworthy 
of  ^e  public  confidence,  simply  because  you  persist 
in  holding  power  during  the  preparation  of  the  proceaa 
which  I  threaten  you  with."  The  president  replied 
that  the  head  of  the  nation  would  not  reject  the  charges 
which  the  municipality  could  doubtless  establish  by 
evidence,  that  the  Assembly  would  weigh  the  charges 
in  its  wisdom ;  and  it  granted  to  the  deputation  the 
honours  of  the  ritting. 

But  even  Cazalds  and  his  party,  though  opposed  to 
the  ministers,  would  not  ask  the  king  to  dismiss  them, 
for  such  a  step  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  oik4  droits 
have  been  an  attack  on  the  king's  prerogative.  The 
ministers,  however,  did  successively  resign  with  the 
exception  of  Montmorin,  who  was  less  an  object  of 
hatred  than  the  rest.  Duport-du-Tertre,  an  advocate, 
received  the  seals.  Duportail,  who  was  recommended 
to  the  king  by  La&yette,  succeeded  La  Tour-du-Pin, 
minister  of  war,  and  his  first  measures  were  to  check 
the  authority  of  Bouill^. 

A  decree  of  the  27th  of  November  finally  settled  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.*  Louis  had  already 
written  to  the  Pope  on  this  subject,  Pius  VI.  replied 
that  a  purely  political  body  could  not  alter  the  general 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  or  make  rules 
about  the  election  of  bishops,  or  the  extinction  of 
sees ;  that  if  the  king  had  the  right  to  renounce  his 
crown,  yet  no  consideration  should  induce  him  to 
betray  his  duty  to  God  and  the  church,  whose  eldest 
son  he  was.  This  was  well  calculated  to  perplex  the 
conscience  of  Louis,  who  was  a  devout  son  of  the 
church.  The  decree  of  the  27th  of  November  com- 
pleted the  king's  perplexity.  The  fifth  article  declared 
that  the  ecclesiastics  who  did  not  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  July ,^1790, 
within  the  times  fixed  by  the  first  artiple  of  the  decree 
of  the  97th  of  November,  should  be  considered  as 
having  renounced  their  appointments,  which  should  be 
filled  up.  The  king  deferred  his  consent  to  the  decree 
of  the  27tb  for  three  weeks,  when  the  pi'esident  of  the 
Assembly  waited  on  him  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
delay.  Louis  replied  that  his  respect  for  religion  was 
one  cause  of  his  hesitation;  another  cause  was  his 
wish  to  prevent  the  distiirbances  to  which  the  decree 
might  give  rise.  On  the  26tb  of  December,  by  letter, 
the  king  said,  ''  I  have  just  accepted  the  decree  of  the 
27th  of  November. "f  He  accepted,  but  unwillingly. 
From  this  moment  he  thought  only  of  escape,  and  in 
the  month  of  November,  when  he  saw  that  the 
Assembly  persisted  in  doing  violence  to  his  religious 
convictions  in  the  matter  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  he  had  determined  to  avail  himself  of  foreign 
assistance.     He  sent  to  Breteuil,  who  was  in  Germany, 

•  'Hist.  Partem.,'  viii.,   142;    Droi,    'Mirabeau/   &c., 
p.  295. 
t  '  Hist  Partem.,'  viii.,  143 
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M  powem  to  treat  with  the  different  prlncea  of 
Geniiany,  for  the  recovery  of  his  authority.  In  his 
letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  dated  the  Srd  of  Decemher, 
1790,  Louis  says,  **  I  have  just  written  to  the  emperor, 
to  the  empress  of  Russia,  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden,  and  I  haye  suggested  to  them  a  congress  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  supported  hy  an  armed 
force,  as  the  best  means  of  checking  the  factious  here, 
furnishing  the  means  of  establishing  a  better  order  of 
things,  and  prcTenting  tiie  evils  from  which  we  suffer 
from  reaching  the  other  states  of  Europe.'*—''  Thus 
while  the  king  was  writing,  by  the  hand  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  aflfoirs,  to  his  emigrant  brothers  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  official  letters  to  call  them  back  and 
to  represent  to  them  the  duty  of  every  citizen  towards 
bis  country,  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  his  confidential 
minister  to  the  powers,  was  transmitting  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  letters  in  which  the  king's  secret  thoughts 
were  expressed."  * 

The  oath  was  taken  by  above  a  third  of  the  eoclesi- 
aitical  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  among  them 
were  Gregoire,  and  a  number  of  curls.  Only  three 
bishops  took  the  oath,  Talleyrand,  the  Cardinal  de 
Brienne,  and  Oobel,  Bishop  of  Lidda.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the  oath  had  expired, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Bamave,  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
were  called  on  to  swear.f  A  single  priest,  a  cur6, 
took  the  oath.  ''Does  no  one  else  take  the  oath," 
said  the  president,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  said:  ''I  am 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  I  have  been  a  bishop  for 
tbirty-five  years,  during  which  I  have  done  all  the 
good  that  I  could.  Bowed  down  with  years  and  my 
studies,  I  do  not  choose  to  dishonour  my  old  age ;  I 
will  not  take  the  oath.  I  will  bear  my  lot  in  the  spirit 
of  penitence."  Bamave  moved,  and  his  motion  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  president  should 
communicate  to  the  king  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings since  the  26th  of  December,  and  request  him  to 
give  orders  for  the  prompt  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  27th  of  November,  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  whole  of  France  was 
now  divided  on  the  question  of  the  oath.  ''  One  would 
have  said,"  observes  a  royalist  writer,!  "that  the 
destiny  of  France  and  the  fortune  of  all  Frenchmen 
depended  on  the  oath  being  taken,  or  not  taken :  men 
who  were  most  free  in  their  religious  opinions,  women 
most  notorious  for  their  immorality,  became  all  at  once 
ardent  theologians,  ardent  missionaries  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  Roman  faith."  Mirabeau,  as 
appears  from  his  correspondence,  was  fully  aware  of 
the  mischief  that  would  result  from  this  measure  of 
the  Assembly,   which,  in  addition  to   the  causes  of 

*  Lamartine, '  Jlistoire  dea  Girondins/  v.,  12.  This  letter 
^u  written  before  Monsieur  escaped  from  Paris,  and  before  the 
l^g's  acceptance  of  the  civil  constitution.  Michelet,  ii.>  370. 

t  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  viii.,  354,  contains  the  particulars  of  the 
sitting  of  the  4th  of  January,  1791. 

X  Feni^s,  *  M6moires/  ii.,  198. 


discord  already  evisting,  had  brought  about  a  division 
in  the  ecolesiastieal  body.  But  his  real  opinions  on 
this  matter  were  not  publicly  made  known. 

The  places  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  the  27th  of  November  were  filled  up,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Autun  and  Lidda  consecrated  the  new 
bishops.  Talleyrand  soon  after  laid  aside  his  clerical 
character :  no  man  ever  knew  better  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  schism  was  begun  and  the  breach  went 
on  widening.  The  ecclesiastics  who  were  deprived, 
would  not  abandon  their  functions,  and  treated  their 
successors  as  intruders,  the  sacraments  which  they 
administered  as  null,  and  those  who  recognised  the 
new  priests  as  excommunicated.  There  was  a  consd« 
tutional  clergy,  and  a  refractory  clergy,  a  clergy  that 
had  taken  the  oath  {auermenif),  and  one  that  had  not. 
Between  the  revolutionary  party  and  the  refractory 
clergy  the  people  began  to  lose  their  faith  in  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,-*-for  infidelity  had  not  yet 
descended  from  the  higher  classes  to  the  common 
people.  If  the  measures  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
oath  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy  in 
their  resistance,  did  not  create  any  new  difileulties, 
they  certainly  aggravated  the  passions  of  men,  and 
stimulated  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism,  religious  and 
irreligious, 

Mirabeau's  position  with  respect  to  the  king  and 
his  own  convictions  of  the  necessity  of  stopping  the 
revolutionary  movement,  prompted  him  to  form  designs 
to  which  his  self-confidence  gave  the  promise  of 
success.  Breteuil  had  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  king, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  queen  in  October 
1790.  The  king  was  to  make  his  escape  from  Paris, 
and  throw  himself  into  some  strong  place  which  Bouille 
would  provide  :  he  would  then  choose  a  new  ministry, 
and  declare  his  will  as  to  the  future  constitution,  and 
if  necessary  call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The 
emigrant  princes  had  their  plans  also,  but  Louis  would 
not  listen  to  them.  Bouill6  too  had  a  plan  of  his  own, 
which  depended  in  some  measure  on  the  support  of  the 
Assembly,  and  on  Mirabeau's  influence ;  for  Bouilli 
was  acquainted  with  the  connection  between  the  court 
and  Mirabeau.  In  February,  1791,  Mirabeau  had 
a  plan  for  saving  the  monarchy,  which  he  formed 
during  his  presidentship  of  the  Assembly  \  for  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1791,  he  was  elected  president  for 
the  first  time.  During  his  term  of  office  he  displayed 
unusual  tact  and  ability:  the  chair  had  never  been 
occupied  with  more  judgment  and  impartiality.  A 
writer,  who  calls  him  a  villain,  and  who  hated  him  and 
the  c6t4  gauehe,  says :  *'  he  had  been  ambitious  to  be 
president,  in  order  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
popularity  all  the  consideration  he  might  acquire  by 
showing  himself  as  able  to  occupy  the  chair  as  to  shine 
in  the  tribune.  In  fact  no  person  presided  with  more 
dignity,  or  gave  better  proofs  than  himself  that  the 
president  was  not  solely  the  organ  of  the  Assembly, 
but  that  he  ought  to  be  and  could  be  its  moderator. 
His  answers  to  the  difibrent  deputations  that  appeared 
in  the  Assembly  all  bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  elo- 
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quence  and  wisdom.  He  always  spoke  as  a  revolu- 
tionist ;  bnt  his  language,  ably  seasoned  with  patriot- 
ism, contained  only  the  exact  dose  necessary  to  preserve 
his  popularity." — (Bertrand  de  Moleville.)  The  fact 
of  Mirabeau  having  formed  a  plan  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  Malouet,  who 
was  present  at  a  conference  between  Mirabeau  and 
Montmorin,  which  lasted  to  a  late  hour  at  night.* 
The  means  by  which  this  counter-revolution  was  to  be 
effected,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  state.  The  Assembly 
was  to  be  dissolved,  a  new  one  elected,  and  the  con- 
stitution to  be  revised :  there  were  to  be  two  chambers, 
the  king  was  to  have  an  absolute  veto,  and  the  power 
of  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  chambers.  In  fine, 
Mirabeau  wished  to  secure  the  real  advantages  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  establish  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
as  the  term  is  understood,  one  in  which  the  power 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  crown  shall  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  order  without  infringing  liberty.  He  was 
not  for  a  counter-revolution,  but»  as  he  said,  for  a' 
counter-constitution. 

In  February  the  king's  old  aunts,  Mesdames  Ade- 
laide and  Victoire,  left  France,  They  were  uneasy 
ever  since  the  civil  constitution  of  the   clergy  was 

.  *  There  is  ako  the  testimony  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville^ 
'  Annals/  &c.,  iii.,  c.  35,  who  had  his  information  from 
Montmorin.  Whether  the  accuracy  of  Moleville 's  memory 
may  be  altogether  relied  on,  is  hard  to  say.  He  had  some 
ability,  as  his  work  shows,  and  strong  prejudices.  The  whole 
of  this  thirty-fifth  chapter  is  worth  reading.  Compare  Dahl- 
mann,  ' Geschichte,'  &e.,  p.  355;  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c., 
p.  334,  and  his  remarks  on  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 


established,  which  disturbed  their  accustomed  devo* 
tional  habits  by  allowing  only  priests  to  officiate  who 
had  taken  the  oath.  They  made  their  escape  at  ten 
of  the  night  with  the  aid  of  Berthier,  afterwards  prince 
of  Wagram.  They  were  however  arrested  at  Moret 
by  the  municipality,  and  after  being  released  by  the 
chasseurs  of  Lorraine,  they  were  stopped  again  at 
Arnay-le-duc,  and  not  allowed  to  prosecute  their 
journey,  though  they  had  a  passport  from  the  king, 
Mirabeau  foresaw  that  their  departure  would  injure  the 
king  in  public  opinion,  and  excite  suspicions  of  his 
wish  to  run  away  too ;  and  he  foretold  that  they  would 
be  stopped.  When  the  arrest*  of  these  two  old  ladies 
was  communicated  to  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  law  against  the  princesses 
leaving  France ;  consequently  there  was  no  reason  for 
discussing  the  prods-verbal  of  the  commune  of  Arnay- 
le-duc;  and  he  moved  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  executive  authority.  He  and  Maury 
were  for  once  on  the  same  side ;  but  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  Assembly  adopted  the  motion  of 
Mirabeau,  which  was  in  effect  to  allow  the  princesses 
to  go.  General  Menou  settled  the  matter  in  their 
favour  by  saying :  '*  Europe  will  be  surprised  no 
doubt  to  learn  that  the  National  Assembly  has  spent 
four  full  hours  in  discussing  the  departure  of  two 
ladies,  who  would  rather  hear  mass  at  Rome  than  at 
Paris."  The  king's  aunts  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  peace 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  eternal  city. 

•  'Hist.  Partem.,'  ix.,  43. 
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The  long  struggle  between  the  order  of  the  clergy 
and  their  opponents  completed  the  division  of  parties, 
and  was  followed  by  fresh  emigrations:  indeed  emi- 
gration became  a  frishion.  The  emigrants  did  not 
expect  to  continue  exiles  from  their  country:  they 
expected  to  return  when  the  royal  authority,  or  rather 
that  of  the  aristocracy,  was  re-established.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  emigrants  had  been  transferred  from 
Turin  to  Coblenz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mosel,  within  the  territory  of  the  elector  of  Treves, 
whose  authority  was  almost  supplanted  by  that  of  the 
intruders.  Coblenss  was  a  favourable  position,  near  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  for  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  the  foreign  powers.  The  party 
which  relied  on  raising  the  people  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  provincial  nobility,  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  councils  of  the  emigrants :  the  nobility  who  were 
attached  to  the  court,  and  made  their  profit  out  of  it, 
the  party  whom  we  may  properly  call  the  Court,  looked 
only  to  foreign  aid  to  enable  them  to  re-enter  France 
as  conquerors.   This  court  at  Coblenz  was  as  frivolous. 


proud,  and  incompetent  for  all  prudent  action  as  it  had 
been  at  Paris  and  Turin.  It  was  the  plan  of  the 
princes,  says  Froment,  to  form  legions  in  France  of  all 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  king,  and  to  employ 
them  until  the  troops  of  the  line  should  be  re-organ- 
ized. Froment,  who  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
royalists,  whom  he  had  directed  and  commanded  in 
1789  and  1790,  wrote  to  the  Comte  d*Artois  to  grant 
him  the  brevet  of  colonel-commandant,  and  begged 
him  to  give  some  intimation  that  every  royalist  who 
should  unite  under  his  command  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  to  form  a  legion,  might  expect  the  same 
distinction.  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  not  unfavourable 
to  the  request  of  Froment,  but  the  members  of  his 
council  could  not  tolerate  the  proposal  of  giving  mili- 
tary rank  to  a  bourgeois.  Froment  proposed  that  the 
new  legions  should  be  called  Royal  Militia.  "  No," 
said  the  bishop  of  Arras  to  Froment,  "  no,  sir,  there 
must  be  some  bourgeois  in  your  brevet :"  and  so  it  was. 
Froment's  brevet  had  some  bourgeois  in  it;  and  the 
scheme  failed. 
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The  Assembly  thought  that  they  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  eheck  the  emigration^  to  pxeyent  Frenchmen 
leaying  France  with  hostile  views  to  their  natiye  coun- 
try. On  the  28th  of  Fehruary*  Chapelier  stated  that 
the  committee  on  the  constitution  had  considered 
whether  the  prindples  of  the  constitution,  and  the  con- 
senration  of  liberty,  public  order,  and  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  were  consistent  witii  a  law  on  emigra- 
tion ;  but  the  more  the  committee  had  considered  the 
question,  the  greater  were  the  difficulties,  the  more 
numerous  the  exceptions  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  introduce  into  a  general  measure  for  forbidding  emi- 
gration ;  the  committee  had,  however,  framed  a  draft 
of  a  law,  but  it  was  contrary  to  established  principles, 
it  was  a  real  dictatorship.  Before  reading  the  draft, 
Chapelier  asked  the  Assembly  to  determine,  whether 
they  would  have  a  law  on  emigration.  Robespierre 
said  that  he  was  no  more  in  favour  of  such  a  law  than 
Chapelier ;  but  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
position should  not  be  rejected  except  on  grounds  of 
reason  and  public  interest.  ''  Read  the  draft,*'  "  Don't 
read  it,"  were  the  cries.  "Rousseau  has  laid  it 
down,"  said  Merlin,  "  in  the  Social  Contract,  that  in 
times  of  trouble,  emigpration  may  be  forbidden."  Mira- 
beau  insisted  on  speaking.  He  read  a  letter  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  then  king  of  Prussia  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  which  he  advised  the  king 
to  allow  bis  subjects  to  leave  their  country  when  they 
pleased ;  and  he  said  "  the  most  tyrannical  laws  on 
emigration  have  never  had  any  other  effect  than  to 
drive  people  to  emigrate,  contrary  to  that  natural  wish, 
perhaps  the  strongest  of  all,  which  attaches  a  man  to 
his  native  country."  He  proposed  that  the  draft 
should  not  be  read,  and  that  the  Assembly  should  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  without  prejudice  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  already  made  with  respect  to 
persons  who  had  pensions  or  salaries  paid  by  the 
nation,  and  who  were  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
Assembly  would  hear  the  draft  of  the  law,  and  Cha- 
pelier read  it.  It  was  to  this  effect,  that  in  times  of 
trouble  and  on  the  declaration  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  following  law  should  be  put  into  force  by 
proclamation  in  all  the  departments:  there  shall  be 
named  by  the  National  Assembly  a  council  of  three 
persons  who  alone  shall  exercise  a  dictatorial  power 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  and 
the  obligation  of  returning  to  it ;  the  commission  shall 
name  the  absent  persons  who  shall  be  bound  to  return, 
and  the  persons  so  named  shall  be  bound  to  obey, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  the  rights  of  French  citi- 
zens, and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Mirabeau 
spoke  again :  he  was  opposed,  but  he  would  speak  : 
"  The  National  Assembly  had  not  shown  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  constitution  the  same  respect  that  the 
Athenians  did  to  Aristides,  whom  they  allowed  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  morality  of  his  own  plan.-f    But  the 

*  'HistPaikm./iz,46. 

t '  Hist  Paxlem./  ix.,  59.  It  was  not  the  pUm  of  Aristides : 
It  was  the  pkn  of  Themistocles,  to  bum  the  Greek  fleet. 


horror  which  was  shown  at  hearing  the  draft  of  the 
committee  proves  that  you  were  as  good  judges  of  this 
morality  as  Aristides,  and  that  you  have  done  well  in 
reserving  to  yourselves  tiie  decision. — I  will  prove 
that  the  barbarity  of  the  law  which  is  proposed  to  you 
is  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
law  on  emigration."  He  admitted  that  there  might  be 
occasions  in  which  measures  of  police  were  necessary, 
though  they  might  be  against  principles,  even  against 
the  laws ;  but  between  a  measure  of  police,  and  a  law, 
the  distance  is  inunense :  the  Assembly  could  adopt 
a  measure  of  police,  but  the  question  remained  whether 
they  ought  to  adopt  it,  that  is,  whether  it  was  useful, 
whether  they  intended  to  keep  citizens  in  the  empire 
otherwise  than  by  the  blessings  of  the  law,  the  advan- 
tages of  liberty.  "  The  question  is,  whether  the  draft 
of  the  committee  should  be  discussed,  and  I  deny  it. 
I  declare  that  I  should  consider  myself  released  from 
every  oath  of  fidelity  towards  those  who  should  have 
the  infamy  to  name  a  dictatorial  commission.  The 
popularity  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  enjoy  like 
others,  is  not  a  feeble  plant;  it  is  in  the  earth  that 
I  will  fix  its  roots  on  the  immovable  basis  of  reason 
and  of  liberty.  If  you  make  a  law  against  the  emi- 
grants, I  swear  that  I  will  not  obey  it." 

Even  this  bold  annunciation  did  not  terminate  the 
discussion ;  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  the  question, 
and  Mirabeau  claimed  to  speak  again.  "  What  is  the 
right  by  which  M.  Mirabeau  exercises  a  dictatorship 
in  this  Assembly?"  said  a  member.  But  Mirabeau 
occupied  the  tribune  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  question  of  right.  ''  I  have  not  decided  that  he 
shall  speak,"  said  the  president,  "  though  he  is  on  the 
tribune :  he  shall  speak  if  the  Assembly  wish  to  hear 
him."  The  Assembly  heard  him  without  expressing 
a  wish.  Mirabeau  said :  "  I  beg  those  who  interrupt 
me  to  remember  that  I  have  combated  despotism  all 
my  life,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  combat  it  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  entreat  the  Assembly  to  consider  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  interpolate  a  motion  for  adjournment 
in  a  proposition  which  contains  several  others."  He 
had  already  been  interrupted  by  the  c6ii  gauche;  and 
he  was  interrupted  again:  ''Silence,"  he  cried  in  a 
thundering  voice, — "  Silence,  the  thirty  voices  there," 
looking  at  the  benches  occupied  by  Bamave  and  the 
Lameth,  whose  party  at  that  time  was  not  more  than 
thirty  ;  and  there  was  silence.  "  If  you  wish  it,"  he 
continued,  "  I  will  vote  for  the  adjournment,  with  this 
addition,  that  it  be  decreed  that  from  this  time  to  the 
expiration  of  the  adjournment  there  shall  be  no  sedi- 
tious meetings."  The  adjournment  however  was 
carried. 

In  the  month  of  February,  on  the  very  day  of  this 
discussion,  the  Parisians  made  an  attack  onVincennes, 
in  which  the  municipality  of  Paris  intended  to  confine 

(Plutarch,  <  Aristides,'  c.  22 ;  Themistodes,  c.  20).  Some  ver- 
sions of  Mirabeau's  speech  make  him  say,  "the  morality  of 
a  pkn."  The  matter  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  Mirabeau  may  have 
known  the  true  stoiy. 
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some  of  the  prisoners,  frotn  the  otet«crowded  prisons 

of  Paris.     Fire  hundred  men  bad  set  cmt  fir6m  Ttifih 

titiA  broken  into  the  prison  of  Yineeiines,  and  did  all  the 

damage  that  they  eould.   Santerre  was  implicated  in  this 

affkir.     The  rioters  irere  dispersed  under  th«!  orders  of 

Lafayette,  and  about  sixty  of  them  were  sdzed^   At  the 

Samcf  timei  ah  the  rumour  of  this  riot,  a  great  number  of 

persons  were  observed  stealthily  entering  the  Ttiilsries, 

which  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  National  Guards^ 

Lafkyette  came  and  turned  them  out.    These  persons, 

to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  were  armed  with 

daggers,  pistols,  and  other  weapons ;  among  them  were 

Yirieu,  d'EspTem^nil,  and  others.    During  the  confusion 

of  disarming  them,  the  king,  who  was  attracted  by  the 

tumult,  asked  what  it  meant.     ''  It  is  your  faithful 

nobility,"  was  the  answer,  "  who  are  come  to  defend 

your  thajesty."     "  I  have  no  need  of  defence ;  I  am 

satisfied  With  tht  seirices  of  the  National  Guards,"  the 

king  drily  said.     There  was  mudh  joking  in  the  papers 

about  the  kicks  and  cuffs  which  these  rejected  defenders 

of  royalty  reeeived.     The  nickname  of  '  Chevaliers  du 

poignard'  Was  all  that  thej^  got  by  their  ill-timed  obse- 
quiousness.    Lali9iyeite  h^  thus  to  dedl  both  With  the 

brigands  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  ever-Bealous  or 

pretended  royalists.     He  was  in  a  position  between 

two  parties,  which  a  man  cannot  long  maintain.* 
On  the  86th  of  March  the  Abb^  Talleyrand,  now  no 

longer  bishop  of  Autnti,  stated  that  with  respect  to  the 

establishment  of  an  Unchangeable  unit  as  a  basis  of  the 
new  metrical  system,  there  were  only  three  units,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  the  fourth  part  of  the  great  circle 
of  the  equator,  aiid  the  fourth  part  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  that  the  Academy  had  adopted  the  last ;  and 
that  the  draft  bf  the  decree  which  he  had  to  present 
had  been  framed  in  concert  with  Lagrange,  Lalande,' 
Borda,  Laplitce,  Monge,  and  Condorcet<  The  draft 
declared  that  the  Assembly  adopted  the  fburth  part 
bf  a  degree  of  the  meridian  as  the  base  of  the  new  system 
of  measures,  and  that  the  operations  necessary  to  de- 
termine this  base,  and  specially  the  measure  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  firom  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  should  be 
immediately  executed.  This  great  work  was  afterwards 
executed  by  M6chain  and  Delambre. 

Early  in  March  the  king  fell  ill.  His  indisposition 
was  a  cold,  to  which  the  official  bulletins  and  the 
ministerial  journals  gave  a  ridiculous  importance.  The 
history  of  this  period  is  lefl  imperfect,  if  the  activity 
of  the  press  is  overlooked,  for  out  of  the  press  came 
the  elements  of  the  future  anarchy.  The  journal  of 
DesmoUlins  Was  never  more  lively  and  more  witty: 
*'  the  majesty  of  the  Assembly's  sittings  was  interrupted 
to  hear  daily  the  ridiculous  technology  of  the  doctors  on 


•  <  Hist.  Parlem.,'  is.,  140.  An  affair  like  that  of  the  "  Che- 
valiers du  poignard,"  asstmies  different  aspects  according 
to  the  temper  of  a  writer.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says  of  it, 
'Annals/  iii.,  c.  37 :  "This  noble  emotion,  which  was  always 
80  llitttral  to  the  Fraiich  nobility,  was  unfortunately  attended 
With  imprudence  and  indiscretion ;"  he  means  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles.  He  represents  the  king's  behaviour  in  a  different 
light  from  that  stated  in  the  text.. 


the  occasion  of  the  eold  of  the  eldest  of  the  Capete."  * 
Matat,  in  his  journal,  .denied  that  ihe  king  bad  ever 
been  ill,  and  he  affirmed  that  his  pretended  malady 
was  an  imposition  praetised  by  hia  ministers,  lifith.the 
assistance  of  the  physieians:  it  was  all  a  triek  to 
favour  the  king's  escape. 

But  Mirabeau  was  now  dangerously  ill.  Daring  his 
presidency  he  had  for  two  days  been  obliged  to  absent 
himself  from  the  chair;  and  in  the  first  part  of  the 
month  of  March  he  had  violent  attacks  of  colic  in  the 
bowels.  But  he  was  still  actively  employed :  he  read 
before  the  Assembly  a  long  speech  on  the  question 
of  mines,  and  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  regency.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 
discussion  on  mines  was  to  dose,  and  Mirabeau's 
friend  Lamarck,  as  a  proprietor  of  mines,  was  interested 
in  the  result.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
Mirabeau  was  present  at  the  discussion :  he  spoke  five 
times,  and  the  question  was  decided  according  to  his 
wishes.  But  his  career  was  over :  on  the  Snd  of  April 
he  was  dead. 

The  rumour  of  his  having  died  of  poison  is  entirely 
unfbunded,  and  is  disproved  by  his  physician  Cabanis 
who  attended  him  through  his  iUness.  He  had  disease 
enough  to  kill  any  man ;  for  his  irregular  mode  of  life, 
incessant  activity,  and  probably  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  in  which  he  Was  engaged^  had  destroyed  his 
naturally  vigorous  constitution.  Excess  in  wine  was 
not  one  of  his  faults :  the  Viscount  Mirabeau  sdid  that 
was  the  only  vice  which  his  brother  had  left  for  him. 
All  Paris  sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  great 
orator  of  the  Assembly :  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  in  which 
he  lived,  was  filled  with  persons  anxiously  inquiring, 
and  the  people  stopped  up  the  street  to  prevent  car- 
riages £rom  disturbing  him.  The  king  sent  daily  and 
openly  to  inquire  about  his  health.  The  Jacobin  Club 
sent  a  deputation  to  him  with  Bamave  at  the  head,  and 
though  Mirabeau  Was  too  ill  to  receive  them,  he  was 
pleased  with  this  evidence  of  their  respect.  Talley- 
rand, who  had  quarrelled  with  Mirabeau,  came  to  see 

*  His  own  words  only  can  be  given :  they  characterize  the 
epoch  better  than  a  page  of  poUtical  remarks :  "  Quel  citoyen 
n'est  pas  indign6  de  la  bassesse  de  ses  deputes,  qui  applaud- 
issent  k  tout  rompre  au  dire  d'uu  6v^ue  qui  moute  a  la  tri- 
bune de  I'assembl^e  nationale  pour  faire  cette  proclamation^ 
que  les  selles  d'un  citoyen  enrhum^  ont  M  copieuses  et  que 
la  mati^re  n'est  plus  aussi  naus^abonde  et  est  tout-li-fait 
louable.  Je  m'6tonne  que  MM.  Lemonier,  Laservole,  Vicq- 
d'Arir,  Audouill^,  et  Loustoneau  (les  m^decins)  n'apportent 
pas  en  c6r6monie  I'urinal  et  la  chaise  perc^e  du  prince  sous 
le  nes  du  president  et  de  I'assembUe  nationals,  et  que  I'as- 
sembl^e  ne  'cr6e  pas  expr^s  un  patriaiche  des  Gaules  pour 
faire  la  proclamation  de  la  quality  des  selles  du  grand  lama. 
On  a  cit6  pour  le  ne  plus  ultra  de  bassesse,  le  s^nat  Romain 
delib^rant  sous  Tibftre  k  quelle  sauce  Tempereur  mangera  un 
magnifique  turbot;  mais  lequel  est  le  plus  vile  adulateur 
dti  s6nat  dans  la  cuisine  de  Tib^re  ou  du  s^nat  dans  la  garde- 
robe  de  Louis  XVI.  (Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant, 
No.  69.)  DesmouUns'  ckssical  learning  seems  to  be  a  little 
at  fault.  The  discussion  on  the  turbot  was  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.    Jurenal,  Sat.  iv, 
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him,  and  tbey  were  reconciled.  He  gaye  Talleyrand 
a  mamucript  to  read  before  the  Assembly  after  bis 
death,  containing  his  opinions  on  the  question  of  suc- 
cessions, with  which  subject  the  Assembly  was  then 
engaged.  Lamarck  seeing  that  Mirabeau  was  dying, 
entreated  him  to  allow  his  private  papers  to  be  de- 
stroyed, among  which  were  his  letters  to  the  king  and 
the  queen.  Mirabeau  replied,  "  What,  would  you 
have  me  die  altogether  ?  Some  success  at  the  tribune 
has  scarcely  efbced  the  remembrance  of  my  irregu- 
larities ;  but  in  that  portfolio  is  my  justification,  my 
glory;  by  means  of  it  would  be  known  my  views,  my 
plans,  my  soul,  my  genius,  all  that  would  show  me  to 
my  fellow-citizens  such  as  I  am,  all  that  would  have 
exalted  me  hereafter ;  and  you  ask  it  to  be  sacrificed." 
Bat  on  Lamarck's  representing  to  him  that  he  could 
not  deceive  the  confidence  of  the  king,  nor  aggravate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  queen,  whose  £Bite  he  pitied, 
and  whose  character  he  respected,  Murabeau  allowed 
his  Mend  to  take  the  papers. 

Mirabeau  had  no  religious  convictions,  though  in 
lus  speeches  he  always  spoke  with  respect  of  religion. 
A  letter  to  Romilly,  written  in  London  in  March,  1785, 
contains  a  general  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  his  last  illness  he  so  far 
complied  with  appearances  as  to  pass  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  alone  vnth  an  ecclesiastic,  Lamourette,  the 
constitutional  bishop  of  Lyon.  His  vivid  imagination 
and  his  intense  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  country, 
produced  a  state  of  feverish  exaltation.  The  evening 
before  his  death  he  heard  the  sound  of  cannon,  on 
which  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  the  foneral  of  Achilles  already 
commencing  ?"  The  next  day  he  said  that  he  should 
die :  "  When  one  is  come  to  this,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  to  be  perfumed,  to  be  crowned  with 
flowers,  to  be  surrounded  with  music,  in  order  to  enter 
agreeably  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking." — 
Again  he  said,  in  his  ene^etic  manner,  "  I  wear  in 
my  heart  the  mourning  for  the  monarchy,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  will  be  the  prey  of  the  factious." — 
"  He  died,"  says  a  modem  French  writer,  "  as  a  man 
dies  on  the  stage ;  he  felt  that  the  people  were  about 
his  house,  and  he  attempted  to  give  to  his  last  hours  a 
poetic  majesty."  The  fine  deaths  {les  belles  morts) 
of  some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  conversation  between  him  and  Lamarck. 
He  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mirabeau's  death  created  a  great  sensation,  for  it 
was  universally  admitted  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
that  he  left  a  blank  which  could  not  be  filled  up. 
^en  the  man  was  gone,  who  by  his  energy,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  political  sagacity,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  intellectual  character,  had  bridled  the 
fury  of  opposing  parties,  and  governed  the  Assembly, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  lost  its  only  support,  and 
^e  transition  was  rapid  to  the  republic,  and  thence  to 
anarchy. 

The  National  Assembly  resolved  that  the  members 
should  attend  the  funerid  of  Mirabeau.  It  was  also 
decreed  that   the   new  church  of   Sainte-Genevidve, 


under  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  should  receive  the 
mortal  remains  of  great  men,  who  had  died  since  the 
commencement  of  the  epoch  of  liberty ;  and  that  Mira- 
beau should  be  interred  there  by  the  side  of  Descartes. 
On  the  pediment  of  the  church  were  to  be  cut  the 
words,  "  To  Great  Men,  their  grateful  country."  All 
the  public  authorities  of  Paris  and  of  the  department, 
the  National  Assembly,  the  National  Guard,  uid  the 
various  popular  societies,  swelled  the  funeral  pomp. 
The  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  church  of  Saint- 
Eustache.  The  discharge  of  fire-arms  from  twenty 
thousand  National  Guards  shattered  all  the  windows, 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  building  to  its  foundation, 
^t  was  late  at  night  when  the  procession  reached  the 
church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  by  the  light  of  torches. 
The  remains  of  Mirabeau  were  carried  to  the  grave 
with  more  than  regal  honours. 

He  died  at  the  right  time  for  his  reputation.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  residence  of  public  functionaries,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  said :  "  I  will  resist 
every  kind  of  faction  which  shall  attempt  to  infringe 
the  principles  of  the  monarchy,  in  whatever  system  it 
may  exist,  in  whatever  part  of  France  it  may  show 
itself."  But  even  if  he  had  remained  faithful  to  this 
principle,  there  were  too  many  obstacles  to  render  the 
success  of  his  efforts  probable.  A  revolution  may  be 
prevented,  it  may  perhaps  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its 
progress  be  arrested  or  guided ;  but  the  energy  and 
versatile  talents  of  Mirabeau  would  in  all  probability 
have  struggled  ineffectually  against  an  irresolute  king, 
the  mad  partizans  of  the  ancient  rigime^  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  army,  the  strong  impulse  which  carried 
along  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  the  despotism  of 
the  democratic  societies,  and  the  unbounded  license 
of  the  journalists.  He  was  also  an  object  of  suspicion ; 
his  relations  with  the  court  were  known  to  some, 
guessed  at  by  others;  but  his  great  weakness,  that 
which  he  knew  and  lamented  himself,  was  his  want  of 
character.  "  What  could  I  not  have  done^"  he  said, 
"  if  I  had  the  character  of  Malesherbes  ?" 

His  life  presents  different  phases  from  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States -General  in  May,  1789.  He 
came  to  Versailles  the  enemy  of  that  arbitrary  power 
which  he  had  felt ;  and  when  the  Assembly  went  to 
hold  its  sittings  at  Paris,  he  carried  with  him  a  resolu- 
tion to  re-establish  order,  and  as  the  basis  of  order,  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Even  before  leaving  Ver- 
sailles, he  called  for  a  law  to  enable  the  municipality 
of  Paris  to  disperse  disorderly  meetings,  and  check 
violence.  His  conduct  between  the  5th  of  May,  1789, 
and  the  5th  of  October,  is  not  consistent.  He  had 
always  been  in  favour  of  order  and  a  constitutional 
throne,  and  when  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  Necker,  after  the  10th  of  June,  1789,  he  might 
have  been  secured  for  the  cause,  which  he  believed  to  be 
just  and  beneficial  for  France,  though  his  precise  plans 
are  not  stated.     He  said  to  Malouet*  on  this  occasion, 

•  P.  13.  Compare  J.  Droz,  'Histoire  de  Louis  XVI.,* 
Liv.  viii.,  p.  266,  Brussels  edition,  who  gives  the  evidence 
of  Malouet. 
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^  YoQ  Me  Um  friend  of  Nedcer  and  of  Montmorin ; 
I  like  neither  of  them,  and  I  think  that  they  have  no 
liking  for  me ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance  whether 
we  like  one  another,  if  we  can  come  to  an  nnderstand- 
ing.  I  wish  to  know  their  intentions,  and  I  address 
myself  to  you  to  obtain  a  conference  with  them.  They 
would  be  yery  blameable  and  show  very  narrow  views, 
the  king  himself  would  not  be  excusable,  if  they  aimed 
at  bringing  this  meeting  of  the  States-General  to  the 
-same  result  that  the  others  have  had.  That  cannot  be. 
They  must  have  a  plan  of  adhesion  or  opposition  to 
certain  principles :  if  this  plan  is  reasonable  in  the 
monarchical  system,  I  engage  to  support  it,  to  use  all 
my  efibrts  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  democracy  which 
is  advancing  upon  us."  He  had  the  interview  which 
he  sought,  and  it  came  to  no  result,  as  already  stated. 
From  this  time  to  the  5tih  of  October,  his  conduct  was 
factious^  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  real  principles. 
From  the  6th  of  October  his  course  is  different :  he 
made  some  amends  for  his  past  faults.  He  had  already 
seized  on  power  though  he  had  not  jdace :  he  com- 
manded, he  extorted  reluctant  admiration:  he  now 
wins  even  some  esteem  and  respect;  but  esteem  and 


respect  not  unmin|^,  nor  pure.*  His  brilliant  career 
is  an  instmetive  lesson.  The  most  misehievoos  stAtee- 
man  is  he  who  has  no  talent  for  poUtieal  aflUrs,  a 
talent  among  the  rarest  of  all.  He  who  haa  power  eaa 
seldom  believe  that  he  is  ioooBipetent  to  use  it*  and 
weakness  and  seif-sufficieney  combined  make  Urn  truly 
dangerous :  he  invites  a  revolutioni  and  retieats  before 
it :  that  was  Necker.  But  even  the  most  exalted  talenta 
require  the  aid  of  diaraeler ;  it  is  not  enough  that  men 
applaud  and  admire  a  popular  chief  t  ttey  miMi  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

*  J.  Droz,  *  Histoire  de  Louis  XVI./  vet.  ISi.,  '  Mirabean 
et  I/Assembl^  Conslituante/  1842,  has  tenidiedmaterfale 
for  a  judgment  ef  Mirabesu.  fliis  writer  is  one  ef  the  moat 
exact  and  impaitial  hisfeoriaas  of  tbeeariypartof  theFreoeh 
Bevolulion.  Dahlmann,  'Qeachichte  dar  Fraazosiaehen 
Revohitiony'  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Mirsbean  £unily 
(p.  168).  and  has  traced  the  course  of  events  from  the  times 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  views 
of  two  such  writers  merit  the  careftil  consideration  of  all 
those  who  direct  tiie  aiftdrs  of  a  nation.  Compare  Mieiielet, 
'Hist./  &c.,  ii./  p.  436,  &e.;  Beittsad  de  Moleviile,  '  Am- 
nals,'  iii.,  e.  38. 
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The  revolutionaiy  current  was  opposed  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  Mirabeau  himself 
in  the  laat  period  of  his  life  had  attempted  to  stem  it. 
But  the  clubs  outside  of  the  Assembly  exercised  an 
influence  which  was  now  irresistible ;  that  of  the  Jaco- 
bins was  one  of  the  most  violent,  and  contained  the  most 
tolent.  Its  sittings  were  regularly  attended  like  those 
of  the  Assembly :  it  anticipated  the  questions  which 
were  discussed  there ;  its  dedsions  were  known,  and 
had  their  effect.  This  was  the  club  of  the  principal 
popular  deputies.  From  the  close  of  1790  the  multi- 
plication of  clubs  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  this 
epoch.* 

Duport,  Bamave,  and  the  Lameth,  thought  that 
France  could  only  be  saved  by  giving  to  the  revolution 
a  more  rapid  movement ;  and  they  attempted  to  effect 
this  by  means  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  which  they  ruled. 
Duport  had  conceived  the  idea  that  patriotic  societies 
should  be  established  in  all  the  departments,  which 
should  correspond  with  the  Jacobin  club,  and  commu- 
cate  everything  (hat  might  ooncem  the  public  interest. 
!rhe  Jaoobia  club  would  thus  become  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  a  kind  of  governing  body.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  executing  this  plan,  for  the  deputies 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  in  November  and  December,  1789,  a  great 

*  As  to  the  dubs,  see  J.  Dioz,  'Mirabean  et  I'Assembl^e 
Constituante/  pp.  71,  102,  105,  200,  30?,  d28»  d&9;  Mi- 
dielet, '  Hist,  de  hi  IWv.  Fran^.,'  iL,  309. 


number  of  persons  from  the  provinces  visited  Paris, 
which  had  become  the  theatre  of  such  impoxtant  events  ; 
and  among  these  persons  many  were  found  ready  to 
co-operate  in  the  scheme  of  Duport.  In  this  way  the 
clubs  multiplied  all  through  France.  They  were  not 
originally  composed  of  violent  men  only,  for  there  were 
among  the  members  many  men  of  moderate  views  and 
honest  intentions ;  but  such  men  soon  ceased  to  have 
the  chief  influence,  and  the  direction  of  the  clubs  fell 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  excited  popular  passions. 
As  in  all  such  societies,  there  were  also  private  com- 
mittees, who  formed  schemes  of  their  own,  and  kept  up 
a  correspondence  without  communicating  it  to  the 
other  members.  Alexander  Lameth  formed  a  little 
association  in  Paris,  which  Lafayette  has  described  in 
these  terms :  "  It  was  what  the  Lameth  themselves 
called  the  sabbat^  that  is  to  say,  an  association  of  ten 
men  devoted  to  them,  and  who  received  every  day  the 
orders  which  each  of  them  gave  to  ten  men  belonging 
to  the  different  battalions  of  Paris,  so  that  all  the 
battalions  and  all  the  sections  received  at  once  tlie 
same  signal  for  agitation,  the  same  denunciations 
against  die  constituted  authorities,  the  president  of  the 
department^  the  mayor^  and  the  commandant'general.'* 
In  November,  1790,  Charles  Lameth  was  provoked  to 
a  duel  by  the  young  due  de  Castries,  a  member  of  the 
c6i^  droits  and  Wounded.  The  Jacobins  took  his  part, 
and  by  their  agents  urged  the  people  to  the  sacking  of 
the  duke's  hotel :  there  was  no  personal  violence  com- 
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Mttedy  Bdtbiog  WM  sU^j  {igt  »U  the  fyiTmtajp  was 
broken  and  piU:^  into  the  i^t^e^  Laf^yetta  came 
with  Uia  Nati^nf^l  (?uard,  but  be  di4  notbipg»  for  many 
ef  tlie  gaai4  tbe^ghl  that,  there  waa  no  great  bann  in 
destreying  tbe  fiirpiture  of  a  man  firbo  bad  W04Qde4 
Charles  lAm^K  If  adaaie  de  Caatiiea  made  a  wiUy 
lemark  im  tbe  papaeien ;  she  said|  "  M.  de  la  Fayette 
and  M.  le  Maine  b^aoiured  with  their  presence  the 
pillage  of  my  botel/'  CamiUe  Desmouliris  said,  '*  Tbe^e 
hu  joat  been  f^  the  b^tel  de  Castries  a  sitting  of  the 
tribonal  de  Caaaatioo''  (the  coiirt  &r  breaking). 

The  party  at  tb^  bead  of  wbicb  were  Mounie^r  and 
Lally-ToUend^y  was  disconcerted  at  being  deserted  by 
them.  FrOCD  the  tiine  that  the  Aj»embly  held  its  sit- 
tings at  Paris,  tbfey  took  tb^  name  of  the  Independents 
snd  the  Impartialsp  They  were  confounded  by  tbe 
agitators  with  tbe  cSid  droU,  and  they  had  indeed  many 
opinions  in  common  with  the  reasonable  members  of 
tbat  part  of  tbe  Assembly:  they  respected  royalty, 
they  had  a  horror  of  tbe  violence  of  the  revolution ; 
but  they  were  diaoonraged  by  tbe  aspect  of  afi^rs. 
The  leaders  of  tbe  c6tS  dreii,  seeing  the  success  of  tbe 
Jacobin  club,  resolved  to  form  one  of  their  own,  the 
object  of  wbicb  was  to  re<-establisb  order.  Malouet, 
who  belonged  to  tbe  Impartials,  was  invited  to  zneet 
them ;  and  at  last  ^egociations  were  opened  between 
the  Impartiala  and  tbe  cM  droit  for  a  plan  of  associa- 
tion ;  but  it  nesulted  in  notbipg,  On  tbe  negociation 
breaking  off,  Malouet  apd  bis  friends  pnblisbed  a 
declaration  of  their  priQciple9,  and  announced  that  all 
who  would  sign  it  should  belong  to  their  society.  This 
jdeclaration  waa  net  adopted  by  any  influential  member 
of  the  eM  gauche  g  and  it  was  rejected  by  all  tbe  more 
violent  members  of  the  cdld  droit.  The  Jmpartials 
met,  but  their  club  and  their  journal  only  existed  a  few 
weeks ;  and  when  afterwards  reyivedf  they  were  ev^n 
more  pow^leas  than  before* 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  die  club  of  1789  was 
foriDed,  with  the  object  of  checking  the  violence  of  tbe 
Jacobins,  where  Duport  and  tbe  Lapetb  had  full  sway. 
The  chief  founders  were  Lafayette,  Bailly,  La  Roche* 
foiicauld,  Talleyrand,  Cbapelier,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
And  Silyes,  who  drew  up  the  rules  and  was  tbe  first 
president.  The  club  met  in  a  splendid  apartment  in  tbe 
galleries  of  tbe  Palais  Royal,  where  they  were  furnished 
with  excellent  dinners  at  a  high  price.  Mirabeau 
encouraged  the  establisbpient  of  the  club  of  '89,  and 
be  went  there  sometimes,  but  without  deserting  the 
Jacobins :  he  would  sometimes  visit  both  in  the  same 
evening.  But  Mirabeau  was  not  the  man  for  clubs, 
which  are  the  theatrea  for  little  talents  and  low 
Uitrigues* 

The  moat  yiolent  members  of  the  cdU  droit  formed 
a  club  und^  tbe  nai^e  of  the  Salon  Fran9ai8,  the 
leading  members  of  which  were  Maury,  Cazales,  the 
Viscount  Mirabeau,  d'Espremenil,  and  others  of  like 
opinions.  Thar  meeting?  were  disturbed  by  the 
people,  and  some  of  the  members  were  even  assaulted. 
Though  the  mayor  and  tbe  National  Guard  attempted 
^  protect  them,  the  people  who  were  so  zealous  for 


liberty,  nfrould  not  allow  this  club  liberty  to  meet  an4 
discuss  public  aflairs.  3o  much  disorderiras  occasioned 
by  these  proceedings  that  tbe  inhabitauta  of  tbe  quarter 
where  the  club  met,  complained  tbat  tbey  bad  not  ^ 
moment's  peace,  and  tbe  tribunal  of  police  finally 
closed  tbe  Salon  Fran9ais  (May  15.) 

In  December,  1790,  Clermont«Tonnerre  a^  Malouet 
re-established  the  club  of  the  Impartials  under  th? 
name  of  tbe  Club  ef  the  Friends  of  tbe  Monarchical 
Constitution,  which  for  brevity's  sake  was  often  called 
tbe  Monarchical  Club ;  an  unlucky  name,  which  &• 
voured  tbe  designs  of  tbe  Jacobins  against  it.  The 
fbuodars  of  this  club  hoped  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  tbe 
Jacobins  by  means  of  a  club  in  the  capital,  and  aasopiate 
clubs  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  thj? 
fite  of  tbe  federation  showed  tbe  disposition  of  a  larg^ 
part  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  to  be  friendly  to 
constitutional  order :  and  this  is  probably  what  Marat 
meant,  when  he  denounced  the  festival  as  a  mea^s  of 
subjugating  the  people,  The  associate  clubs  of  the 
Jacobins  had  not  always  found  it  easy  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  of  the  towns,  where  petitions  bod 
been  presented  to  tbe  authorities  not  to  allow  such 
meetings,  which  were  represented  as  dangerous  to  con« 
stitutional  principles  and  public  order,  But  the  Naf 
tional  Assembly  by  several  decrees  recognized  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  assemble  to  discuss  affairs  of 
state,  and  it  did  not  forbid  the  affiliation  of  clubs. 
The  members  of  the  revived  club  thought  tbat  they 
might  do  like  other  clubs,  forgetting  that  during  a 
revolution  all  cannot  have  equal  liberty  of  action* 
which  is  only  secured  by  the  supremacy  of  law*  The 
club  was  accordingly  assailed  by  calumny,  for  people 
are  not  particular  about  making  nice  distjnctioi^s 
among  those  whom  they  hate :  in  the  streets  people 
talked  of  Clermont-Tonnerre  and  the  abbe  Maury,  aa 
if  these  two  men  were  of  tbe  same  party;  and  so  in 
certain  circles  of  society  they  coupled  Bailly  and 
D^ton  together.  The  new  club  distributed  ticket^,  by 
which  the  poor  got  bread.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
if  the  Jacobins  had  done  so,  tbey  would  have  beei^ 
praised,  while  the  Monarchical  dub  was  changed  with 
corrupting  the  people ;  but  this  distribution  of  brea4 
was  an  unworthy  and  unwise  means  of  courting  popular 
favour.  The  number  of  members  of  this  club  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  in  the  month  of  January,  1791,  and 
many  of  them  men  of  good  sense  and  high  social  dis- 
tinction, which  irritated  the  Jacobins  still  more.  It 
happened  that  some  soldiers  had  a  skirmish  with  smug- 
glers at  one  of  the  barriers,  which  was  excellent  matter 
for  the  Jacobins,  who  set  abroad  a  report  that  the 
Monarchists  had  paid  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  people* 
The  Jacobins  said,  in  a  circular  to  the  associate  clubS| 
that  the  existence  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Monarchical  Constitution  was  a  calamity,  and  that 
they  had  resolved  to  meet  daily  till  the  danger  waa 
over.  At  the  close  of  November,  1790,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  these  associate  Jacobin 
clubs;  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1791,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  and  the  number  went 
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on  increasing.  The  two  rival  clubs  of  Paris  became 
violently  embittered  against  one  another.  Bamaye, 
at  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly,  denounced  an  insidious, 
perfidious,  and  factious  association,  and  called  upon 
the  authorities  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  it.  Malouet, 
in  the  midst  of  great  tumult,  replied  to  these  calumnies, 
aud  said  that  the  Jacobins  were  the  cause  of  the  disor- 
ders, and  that  this  despotic  club  ought  to  be  closed.  The 
dub  of  '89  was  afraid  to  let  the  Jacobins  leave  it  too 
far  behind,  and  it  published  a  declaration  that  admis- 
sion into  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Monarchical 
Constitution  should  be  considered  as  a  renunciation 
of  the  club  of  '89.  The  heads  of  the  Monarchical  club 
commenced  legal  proceedings  against  those  who  de 
nounced  it,  on  which  the  Jacobins  took  measures  more 
effectual  than  legal  process.  The  proprietors  of  houses 
Were  afraid  to  let  them  to  the  Monarchists ;  and  when 
they  found  a  place  at  last,  where  they  intended  to  meet 
on  the  28th  of  March,  four  thousand  men  assembled 
in  front  of  the  house,  insulted  some  of  the  members 
of  the  duby^and  wounded  others.  There  was  a  cry 
that  these  aristocrats  wore  the  white  cockade,  and 
white  cockades  were  produced,  which  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  had  brought  with  them ;  and  thus  the  lie  had 
the  semblance  of  credibility  given  to  it.  Bailly  came 
Up  when  the  disturbance  was  over :  he  did  not  find 
fault  with  the  rioters,  and  he  assured  the  crowd  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  society  from 
meeting  again  which  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity. 
In  fact  the  club  did  not  meet  again :  the  vigour  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  Bailly's  want  of  vigour,  suppressed  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  November,  1790,  Mirabeau  was 
elected  president  of  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
men  who  had  caused  '*  the  great  treason  of  the  Comte 
de  Mirabeau"  to  be  hawked  through  the  streets. 
Mirabeau  despised  many  of  them,  but  he  was  greedy 
of  every  means  of  strengthening  his  popularity,  and 
he  had  at  this  time  great  designs  in  his  mind.  Mira- 
beau did  not  encourage  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins. 
In  the  speech  in  which  he  returned  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  hmi,'he  said :  "  All  Frenchmen 
are  now  friends  of  liberty;  it  only  remains  to  make 
them  all  enemies  of  licence."  He  often  gave  utterance 
to  wise  counsels  in  this  dark  cave  of  turbulence ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  called  Robespierre  to  order.  Mira- 
beau visited  the  Jacobins  the  evening  of  that  day  in 
which  he  had  imposed  silence  on  the  "  thirty  voices  " 
in  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  ill  received,  and 
violendy  attacked;  but  he  defended  himself  with 
temper  and  great  tact,  for  it  was  one  of  the  merits  of 
this  great  orator,  so  impetuous  in  private,  to  be  per- 
fectly calm  and  collected  amidst  the  storms  of  a  popular 
assembly.  He  left  the  Jacobins  with  applause ;  but 
it  was  his  last  visit.     He  died  shorUy  after. 

There  was  another  active  club  at  Paris,  the  Corde- 
liers,  who  met  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a  court  nearly  opposite  to  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  Cordeliers  were  essentially 
a  Paris  club,  and  at  this  time  of  a  much  more  popular 
Character  than  the  Jacobins. 


Duport,  the  Lametfa,  and  Baraave,  swayed  the 
Jacobins ;  but  there  was  a  little  man  of  slender  form, 
mean  appearance,  and  sinister  aspect,  who  was  moat 
assiduous  in  his  attendance.  He  was  struggling  for 
power  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
purpose :  he  had  laboured  to  gain  a  hearing  in  the 
Assembly,  and  so  far  with  little  success.  He  found 
out  that  the  Jacobins  was  the  plaee  for  him,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  ruled  there.  His  own  party  dis- 
credited him  by  smiling  when  he  spoke :  everybody  was 
ready  to  laugh  at  him,  except  Mirabeau,  who  treated 
his  diminutive,  feeble  adversary  with  the  respect  due  to 
sincerity  and  indomitable  perseverance.  Mirabeau's 
sagacity  discovered  the  true  character  of  this  man,  his 
unbounded  pride,  his  illimitable  firith  in  himself, 
his  steady  purpose,  his  undeviating  forward  course. 
"Robespierre  will  go  far,"  he  observed,  "for  he 
believes  all  that  he  says."  He  did  believe  in  his  own 
ideal  of  the  Revolution,  and  faith  gave  him  force  and 
will. 

The  family  of-  Robespierre,  from  father  to  son,  had 
been  notaries  at  Carviu,  near  Lille,  and  it  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  1600.*  It  is  supposed  that  the 
family  was  of  English  or  Irish  origin,  and  may  have 
sprung  from  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  went 
over  to  the  monasteries  and  religious  schools  of  that 
part  of  France.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  branch 
of  the  Robespierre  £amily  settled  at  Arras,  and  an 
advocate  of  Arras  became  the  father  of  Maximilien 
Robespierre  in  1758.  His  father  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  some  difficulties,  and  he  left  home  and  never 
returned.  At  the  age  of  about  ten  years,  Maximilien, 
the  eldest  child,  was  left  to  take  care  of  a  brother  and 
two  sisters.  Circumstances  thus  contributed  at  this 
early  age  to  fix  in  him  that  serious  character  which  he 
maintained  through  life.  If  there  was  ever  a  smile  on 
his  fi&ce,  it  was  not  the  smile  of  joyous  content :  it  was 
a  sarcastic  grin  ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  a  man,  he  could 
not  look  in  his  faee.  Robespierre  was  one  of  the  best 
pupils  at  the  college  of  Arras,  and  he  easily  obtained 
from  the  princely  abbe  of  Saint- Waast  a  bursarship 
{bourse)  at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  in  Paris. 
Within  these  gloomy  walls  this  poor  orphan  received  his 
education :  and  he  laboured  hard  to  merit  the  assistance 
that  he  had  obtained.  He  had  for  his  companions  here 
Camille  Desmoulins,  also  a  bursar  of  the  clergy,  who 
was  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  and  Danton,  who 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Robespierre,  and  attended 
the  same  classes.  He  passed  seven  or  eight  years  here, 
and  then  studied  the  law  at  Paris ;  but  though  he  had 
a  logical  head,  he  had  litUe  success  as  a  procureur*  He 
was  too  much  given  to  generalities  to  be  successful  in 
the  little  strategy  of  a  lawyer's  practice.  His  studies 
were  in  Rousseau  and  Mably :  he  was  a  philosopher 
after  the  manner  of  the  times.  He  made  rhymes  also, 
and  wrote  for  the  prize  given  for  an  iloge  on  Oresset : 
he  did  not  get  the  prize,  though  he  had  the  honours  of 

*  Michelet, '  Hist,  de  la  R6y.  Fran9aise/  ii.,  314 ;  Lamar- 
tine^  '  Biatoire  des  Giiondins,'  Ii?.  i.,  17< 
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an  accesni*  As  he  had  been  a  snecessM  pupil  at  the 
college  of  Louifl-le-Grand,  he  obtained  from  the  abbe 
of  Saint-Waast,  for  his  younger  brother,  the  bursarshlp 
wbich  he  had  enjoyed  himself;  and  on  his  return  to 
Arras  the  bishop  made  him  a  member  of  the  criminal 
tribunal;  but  having  been  obliged  by  his  office  to 
condemn  a  murderer  to  death,  he  was  so  affected,  says 
his  sister,  that  he  resigned  his  place.*  His  writings  at 
this  period  show  a  pastoral  sentimentality.  After  re- 
signing his  judgeship,  he  became  an  avocai;  but  though 
poor,  he  would  not  undertake  every  cause.  He  was  put 
in  an  embarrassing  position  by  being  requested  to  under- 
take the  suit  of  some  peasants  against  the  bishop  of 
Arras,  but  as  he  thought  their  case  good,  he  undertook 
it,  and  exerted  himself  against  his  patron.  When  the 
States^Oeneral  were  summoned,  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
of  the  'ners  Etat,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the  National 
Assembly  he  met  the  clergy  who  had  protected  him, 
and  whose  hatred  he  had  earned.  They  despised  the 
man  who  had  been  educated  by  their  charity,  and  was 
now  sitting  on  the  same  benches  with  them.  At  first 
he  was  so  timidj  that  when  he  ascended  the  tribune, 
he  trembled  all  over  ;t  but  he  persevered,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded :  he  became  an  orator,  not  of  the  first  class,  yet 
a  speaker  and  debater  of  some  ability.  On  the  5th 
of  October  he  supported  Maillard,  when  that  leader 
of  the  Parisian  female  army  appeared  before  the 
Assembly.  This  man,  who  was  naturally  timid,  gra- 
dually became  bold  and  ambitious ;  and  his  ambition 
and  his  vanity  furnished  matter  of  ridicule  for  the 
noble  Jacobins  of  the  Assembly,  who  formed  a  very 
imperfect  estimate  of  his  real  character. 

Robespierre  vras  poor:  he  lived  with  the  utmost 
frugality  on  bis  pay  as  a  deputy,  of  which  he  sent 
one-fourth  to  his  sister  at  Arras,  and  another  fourth  he 
gtve  to  a  mistress,  for  whom  he  had  no  affection.  He 
dined  at  thirty  sous,  lodged  ill,  and  wore  an  olive- 
coloured  coat,  severely  brushed.  When  the  Assembly 
went  into  mourning  for  Franklin,  it  was  an  unlucky 
affidr  for  Robespierre:  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
moaming  with.  He  borrowed  a  black  coat  from  a 
man  much  bigger  than  himself.  His  labours  and  the 
intensity  of  bis  purpose  soon  took  away  the  youthful 
appearance  that  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Assembly : 
his  face  became  dry  and  hard ;  his  features  expressed 
the  concentration  of  his  mind.  He  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  extreme  gauche^  but  Robespierre  was  not 

*  Phtaich  C  Life  of  Sulla,'  c.  30)  says  of  Sulk,  ''He  was 
from  his  youth  fond  of  mirth,  and  so  soft  to  pity  as  to  be 
«Mily  mored  to  tears.  It  was  not  without  reason,  then,  that 
his  subsequent  conduct  fixed  on  the  possession  of  great  power 
the  imputation  that  it  does  not  let  men's  tempers  abide  by 
their  origiiial  habits,  but  makes  them  violent,  vain,  and  inhu- 
man. Now  whether  fortune  really  produces  an  alteration 
tad  diange  in  a  man's  natural  disposition,  or  whether,  when 
he  gets  power,  his  bad  qualities,  hitherto  concealed,  are 
iDoely  unTeiled,  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to  another  subject 
*«a  flie  present''  Power  does  develope  a  man*B  bad  quali- 
^:  and  ezceasive  sensibility  may  become  cruelty. 

t  This  is  what  he  told  Dumont.    '  Souvenirs,'  &c.,  p.  251. 


the  man  to  remain  in  the  train  of  the  Lameth :  he 
broke  with  them  and  followed  his  own  course,  the 
realization  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.  He  was 
Jbelieved  to  be  honest,  and  the  opinion  of  his  honesty 
and  his  own  stedfast  purpose  gave  him  power. 

The  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  this  time  contained  a 
great  number  of  literary  men:  Laharpe,  Chenier, 
Champfort,  and  others,  and  Laclos,  the  author  of  the 
'Liaisons  Dangereuses ;'  the  painters,  David  and 
Vemet ;  the  actor,  Talma.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1790, 
Talma  petitioned  the  National  Assembly  to  help  him 
in  a  difficulty:  he  had  chosen  a  woman  for  wife,  but 
the  cure,  in  conformity  with  the  canonical  rules,  had 
refused  him  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  because  he  was 
an  actor.  Talma  entrusted  his  case  with  confidence  to 
the  justice  of  the  Assembly,  who  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee.* Among  the  censors  at  the  door  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, whose  business  was  to  examine  the  tickets  of 
admission  and  to  recognize  the  members,  there  was  seen 
the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.f 

The  Cordeliers  had  among  their  members  Danton, 
their  great  orator ;  Marat,  and  Desmoulins,  who  spoke 
rarely,  but  wrote  much ;  Friron,  Hebert,  Fabre  d'Eg- 
lantine ;  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the  orator  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  human  race,  and  the  butcher  Legendre, 
an  ignorant,  illiterate,  furious  man,  yet  "  a  good  roan," 
says  Michelet,  '*  in  his  lucid  intervals ;"  but  they  were 
rare.  Mademoiselle  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  appeared 
at  the  Cordeliers  in  February,  1790.  She  came  to 
make  a  motion,  and  she  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  An 
honourable  member  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm at  the  sight  of  the  handsome  Amazon  of  Lidge. 
"It  is  the  queen  of  Sheba,"  he  exclaimed,  "  coming 
to  see  the  Solomon  of  the  districts."  "  Yes,"  said  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  "  it  is  the  fame  of  your  wisdom  which 
brings  me  among  you.  Prove  that  you  are  Solomons, 
that  to  you  it  was  reserved  to  build  the  temple ;  and 
make  haste  to  construct  a  temple  to  the  National  As- 
sembly: that  is  the  object  of  my  motion."  She  went 
on  witii  a  rhapsody  of  allusions  classical  and  scriptural^ 
and  ended  amidst  a  frenzy  of  applause.  Her  motion 
was,  to  build  the  palace  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  site  of  the  Bastille.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Danton,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Desmoulins,  and  others, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  French 
nation,  and  to  invite  them  to  subscribe  to  build  the 
"  temple  of  liberty,  of  humanity,  and  of  reason,  ^to 
which  all  people  should  come  to  consult  the  oracle." 
The  address  was  drawn  up,  but  it  had  no  result ;  "  it 
was  not  written  in  a  style  which  the  masses  then  under- 
stood ;  but  it  is  a  singular  monument  of  enthusiasm, 

*  The 'Ami  duRoi' shows  how  unreasonable  Tahna  was: 
he  had  only  to  submit  to  the  "usual  fiction,"  to  tell  the 
usual  lie  on  such  occasions,  to  say  that  he  was  a  musician, 
the  usual  name  under  which  actors  were  married,  and  after 
having  received  the  sacrament  of  marriage  as  a  musician,  he 
might  have  resumed  his  profession  of  an  actor. 

t  See  p.  95. 
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«ad  A  oHiriouA  pruluda  to  tk^t  pl^iNHDvl  lie^ntidUBn^tt 
wbick  ^  a  Jaler  epoch  m4A»  sq  AstQniihing  »b  oKplor 


i^Hi 
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One  of  th^e  Condelbrs  V(BquijWi  *  pafdcular  notice, 
Marat.  He  wa9  bom  i^  liu^  nefghbourbood  of  Nett& 
cb&te],  in  Switzerlaod,  in  1744|  fta4  waa  a  UwIm  as 
well  as  Rous$eau,  His  motb^,  a  woman  of  romantie 
turn,  wished  to  mafca  of  lu»r  son  a'  seoond  Boussaan  t 
for,  when  Marat  was  a  boy,  Sonsseau  was  alraady  an 
object  of  mthtuiaatb  admiration.  Murat's  i^ther, 
a  worthy  minister,  was  alao  anxious  to  mafca  his  aon 
a  great  man,  bnt  he  went  tha  wrong  way  about  it^  &r 
he  filled  tha  youth's  bead  with  all  tbftt  it  could  bold, 
and  more.  This  education  ingraftad  on  a  temperamant 
of  great  sensibility  and  a  premature  ambitioai  made 
Marat  what  he  was.  The  baaia  of  bis  ehaiMster  was 
«  restless  desire  for  distinaiion,  to  be  something  be&fa 
the  world.  He  had  untiring  industry  s  be  fs  said  to  ha?e 
been  disinterested  in  pecuniary  metterv ;  be  was  tem- 
perate and  frugal.  The  distiaetion  which  be  eould  not 
gain  as  a  man  of  science,  or  in  any  other  wayi  be  tried 
to  gain  aa  a  popular  leader  in  a  period  of  tevolution. 
Inordinate  self^suflSeiency,  vanity  in  the  axtremast 
degree,  found  its  gratification  in  th»  unbonaded  lieaur 
tiousnass  of  the  press, — the  most  deadly  weapon  that 
disappointed  hope  and  fanaticism  ean  wield.  To 
designate  him  simply  bb  a  bad  man  is  to  say  notbiug. 
There  are  many  bad  aoeni  who  do  not  resemble  Marat 
At  alL 

Marat  was  very  little;  bis  Ace  was  large  and  bony, 
his  nose  broad.  His  physiognomy  waa  not  agneadble. 
He  called  himself  a  pbyaieiaa,  but  it  is  said  tiuut  no 
proof  has  been  found  that  he  er er  got  bis  title  of  doctor 
in  medicine.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  songht 
Ub  fortune  abroad,  and  in  17t2  was  teaching  Franah 
at  Edinburgh.  He  had  witnessed  in  London  the 
riots  about  Wilkes  and  Uberly.  He  knew  the  English 
language,  but  be  never  understood  the  institutions  of 
die  country.  His  first  publieatioa«  an  aausnymoBa 
wnfc,  called  the  'Chains  of  SlaTery,'  i^pearad  in 
London,  and  in  English,  as  it  is  said.  His  second 
W(»k,  also  first  published  in  English  in  1778,  was  in 
opposition  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Helvetius,  entitled 
'  Man$'  the  work  of  Marat  was  also  entitled  ^  On  Man,' 
and  waa  afterwards  published  at  Amsterdam,  enlarged 
firom  one  volume  to  thme.  It  is  a  woik  pby^logical 
and  psychological.  Marat  had  ventured  to  attach 
Voltaire,  whom  he  meations  in  a  note  with  **  Hume, 
Bossuet,  Racine,  and  Pascal ;"  a  sample  of  ^  diacii- 
mination.  The  old  man  of  Femey  replied  by  one  of  ^ 
his  lively,  witty,  and  malicious  sallies,  in  wUch  Ins 
usual  good  sense  is  conap&euous.f  **  The  author,"  he 
begins  by  saying,  'Ms  penetrated  with  the  noble  desire  i 
of  telling  all  men  what  they  are,  and  of  communicating 

♦  'Hist.  Pariem.'  ir.,  466.  '    ' 

f  'iEuyres  de  Voltaire,'  Paris,  Lequien,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  362, 
' Observations  sur  !e  hvre  intitule,  De  IHomme, ou des Prin- 
dpes  et  des  Lois  de  I'lnfiuence  de  I'Ame  sur  le  Corps  et  du 
Corps  BUT  I'Ame,  8  vols.,  12mo,  par  J.  P.  Marat,  docteur  em 
m^decinc.    Amsterdam,  1776.' 


to  tb#m  9i\  tbe  fi»f^9H9  wbieb  w$  haya  ao  long  in  vain 
been  seeking  to  dise0ver,"-»rHe  ends  tb«s  i  "  It  is 
nmusjqg  to  aae  d  pbysioian  4«M>tiag  two  rpmmees,  the 
Ope  namfd  Peloise  and  the  ether  ^ile,  iastead  of 
citiag  Boerfiaava  and  Htpp^r»teSf  But  this  is  tbe 
way  that  people  too  often  write  in  om  days.  Every 
one  does  bie  beat  to  sutpriae  bis  readeps,  ^raiywhere 
one  leea  Harlequin  cutting  bi4  capers  to  amuse  the 
pit."  VoMre  bee  here  taiieba4  the  true  character 
of  Mamt. 

Marat  returned  poor  from  Engbmd,  and  in  some  way 
got  emph^ed  in  tb«  hnusebold  of  the  Comta  d*Artois, 
first  in  the  aapaeity  of  daetor  to  tbe  stables,  or  vet^inary 
surgeoo,  from  whifb  be  was  pnamoted  to  be  tbe  doctor 
of  tbe  prince's  bodyguard*  He  was  fn  the  count's 
bonaehold  twelve  yearsi  duriag  wbieb  time  lie  re* 
nouneed  polities  and  aietaphyeicai  and  applied  himself 
to  pbysies,  but  with  no  aucaass*  He  bed  just  mturned 
from  a  journey  ta  England  when  the  insnrre^ion  of 
the  14tb  of  .July,  1789,  brake  onl.  end  he  was  nt  once 
fired  with  aadour  in  tbe  eausa  af  liberty.  Ha  says 
that  be  bM  tbe  sheets  off  bie  bed  to  enable  bim  to 
camm^oe  his  journal^  but  wben  Marat's  peraoual 
gUnifieation  is  ennearpad,  bie  testimony  about  himself 
is  not  worth  muohs  for  rai)!^  bagete  lyingr  However* 
be  aommenced  bis  joumalf  called  '  L'Ami  du  Peuple,' 
in  condueting  wbieb  be  abowed  eome  dwt  mnidst  his 
Fiaienae.  He  did  not  trouble  hie  rea4^r8  with  tiieorief 
wbieb  they  aould  net  undepitan^*  not  mueb  with  foreign 
affiurs,  or  airan  those  §f  the  depMPtW^nts*  Ha  found 
matter  enough  for  him  ia  Pe^s  {  be  was  aaeuaer  and 
informer-genera],  djaeoyartr  of  plotSi  enieting,  and  not 
aaiatingi  be  d^nounead  mea  by  name;  bie  personal 
animositias  were  mpet  yiolent  and  vindictive.  It  was 
eonaistent  wi4)  bis  cbeiaeCer  to  bate,  to  envy,  and 
decry  taient»  as  we  aae  in  baa  ^  Twelya  I^;tem  against 
the  Academisiana/  The  maatriaus  chemiat  Lavoisier 
waa  tbe  object  of  his  implaaable  enmity.  His  jeunial 
waa  all  written  by  biaualf,  and  appeared  daily; 
uniformly  outrageous,  and'  monotononaly  wearisome, 
and  yet  it  was  read.  Sometimes  be  writes  with  a  kind 
of  energy,  but  it  is  only  a^iacioua  ahow  id  energy,  for  if 
tbe  words  "injhmousy"  '^in&mal/'  and  such  epithets 
are  taken  away,  there  remaiiia  Uttla  at  the  bottom. 
He  waa  always  calling  for  heads  to  be  tdsan  off;  and 
the  only  variation  was  in  the  number  of  heads  that  ha 
wanted :  the  loweat  number  that  ha  «enti<mad  was  five 
or  six  hundred,  but  in  one  of  his  fits  he  called  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

In  1T89,  iCaiat  puUiahed  a  plan  of  a  •anstitution, 
mid  in  ItM,  a  plan  of  crimhial  legislation,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Nationid  Assembly.  In  his 
Constitution  he  says  that  a  monarchical  form  of  govern'^ 
ment  U  the  only  one  suitable  to  France*  Bren  his 
address  to  Louis,  which  i^peared  tbe  day  efltmr  the 
king  had  accepted  the  civi)  oanstitutiopi  of  the  alergy, 
(December,  t7M,)  does  not  attaak  the  prinmpla  of 
royalty,  but  only  the  king'a  aiaearity.^    What  than 

•  'Hist.  Paiiem.,'viii.,  174. 
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were  iiit  opinions,  or  had  he  any,  any  definite  object^ 
determined  by  Che  application  of  general  principles? 
The  answer  is  that  he  vn!Ote  perpetually  without 
knowing  what  his  «id  was  :  his  horror  of  abuses  was 
lineere,  he  had  some  generous  and  vague  aspirations 
after  nnivenal  good,  but  his  feeble  head,  more  feeble 
for  its  violence,  in  rain  attempted  to  sound  the  depths 
in  which  social  existence  has  fixed  its  roots.  With 
the  phrases  <* nature,'*  *^ state  of  nature,"  "rights  of 
man,"  and  the  like,  he  perplexed  a  brain  that  was 
naturally  confused  and  unsteady.  His  opinions  are 
waveiing  and  uncertain:  from  some  passages  one 
would  suppose  that  he  would  have  a  perfect  com** 
munity,  and  strict  equality  of  property ;  but  elsewhere 
he  aays  that  "  such  an  equality  cannot  exist  in  society, 
that  it  does  not  even  exist  in  nature."  One  example 
of  his  absurd  assertions  may  sufilee :  he  says,  *' What- 
ever Clime  a  man  eommits,  whatever  outrage  he  does 
to  beings  like  himself,  he  no  more  disturbs  the  order 
of  nature  than  a  wolf  does  when  it  kills  a  sheep." 

Marat  lived  a  solitary  life,  and  showed  himself  rarely : 
and  this  isolation  nourished  all  his  ftirious  passions. 
When  Malouet  denounced  him  to  the  National  As- 
flemUy,  he  could  not  be  found.  In  January,  1791, 
when  he  recommended  the  massacre  of  the  National 
Guards  and  a  short  way  of  dealing  with  Lafayette,  he 
was  accused  before  the  tribunals.  He  came  from  his 
den  to  meet  the  charge,  but  with  an  army  to  protect 
him ;  the  court  was  filled  with  his  frenzied  admirers, 
all  the  approaches  were  crowded  with  his  friends. 
Nothing  less  than  a  pitched  battle  could  have  sufficed 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  hearing :  his  accuser  did  not 
Tenture  to  appear,  or  was  kept  away  by  those  who 
wished  to  save  him  from  danger.  Thus,  by  merely 
showing  himself,  Marat  proved  the  nullity  of  the 
courts,  and  the  impotence  of  the  civil  auUiority,  of 
Bailly  and  Lafayette.  From  this  time  he  reigned 
supreme,  and  denounced  at  his  pleasure ;  he  filled  his 
journal  with  rumours  and  lies,  which  he  perhaps  half 
believed,  for  his  judgment  was  as  feeble  as  his  passions 
were  violent.  He  had  now  obtained  the  distinction  that 
he  sought :  every  eye  was  upon  him,  he  was  listened 
to,  he  was  feared;  he  was  laughed  at  too,  but  he 
was  too  serious  a  fool  to  understand  a  laugh  or  a 
joke. 

Marat's  writings,  and  his  journal  are  not  worth 
notice  for  what  they  contain :  his  journal  is  utterly 
barren  in  political  instrucdon,  and  exceedingly  tiresome. 


The  journal  of  Desmoulins  is  always  amusing,  and 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  even  now.  Marat  wrote 
all  his  own  journal :  his  journal  was  himself,  violent, 
sanguinary,  without  plan  or  purpose,  except  to  stir  up 
insurrection.  The  mischief  that  he  did  was  enormous ; 
and  this  is  the  only  glory  that  those  politieal  writers  can 
aspire  to,  who  would  put  in  motion  the  inert  mass  iHT 
society,  without  directing  the  movement  to  an  ohjeet 
both  useful  and  practicable,  and  without  showing  how 
it  may  be  attained.* 

Hie  characteristic  of  this  epoch  was  the  violence 
of  passion  on  all  sides :  on  the  side  of  the  clergy  and 
the  nobles ;  on  the  side  of  the  popular  leaders,  who 
themselves,  alarmed  at  the  position  of  affiurs,  saw  no 
means  of  crushing  their  adversaries  except  by  alarming 
them,  by  terror.  The  popular  journalists  vied  with 
one  another  in  maintaining  their  influence,  and  to 
maintain  it  there  was  a  rivalry  of  violence.  Marat,  in 
order  to  keep  the  lead,  must  still  be  moving  onwards, 
for  his  rivals  pressed  upon  him :  each  made  the  other 
more  violent.  There  were  also  the  royalist  journals 
and  pamphlets,  charged  with  wit,  satire,  and  stinging 
irony.  The  ministers  tried  to  purchase  this  army  of  ter- 
rorists :  **  Montmorin  admitted  to  Alexander  Lametfa, 
that  he  had  in  a  short  time  spent  seven  millions  in 
purchasing  Jacobins,  in  corrupting  writers  and  ^eakers. 
What  the  royalist  journals  cost,  '  L'Ami  du  Roi,' 
'  Les  Actes  des  Ap6tres,'  &c.,  nobody  can  tell,  no  more 
than  any  one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  what  the  duke 
of  Orleans  spent  in  stirring  up  riots.*'  (Miehelet, 
ii.,  409.)  *'  Montmorin,"  says  Droc,  speaking  of  the 
close  of  1789,  **  being  authorized  by  Louis  XVI.,  em- 
ployed at  a  later  period  seduction  towards  some  dema^i 
gogues.  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  received 
money,  but  nevertheless  continued  their  attacks,  which 
were  scarcely  abated  for  a  moment.  If  Mirabeau  had 
pdid  them,  he  would  have  known  how  to  bring  them 
to  a  reckoning."  -I" 

•  Michekt,  *  Hist,  de  la  lUv.  Fian;.,'  u^  p.  375,  to  whom 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  Marat.  Thoae  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  read  the  chapter, '  Le  Premier  Pas  de 
la  Terreur,'  will  see  that  Miehelet  has  handled  the  matter 
well  and  impartially.  Such  men  as  Robespierre  and  Marat 
are  a  study  when  they  show  themselves ;  and  they  are  not 
so  rare  as  many  suppose. 

t  'Mirabeau  et  L'Assembi^e  Constituante/  p.  84, 
note  (1). 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FLIGHT  TO-TIWIENNES. 


AfTsa  Mirabeau's  death,  Montmorin,  it  is  said, 
formed  a  scheme  for  releasing  the  king  from  his  diffi- 
<^ties,  or  ratha  partially  adopted  Mirabeau's  plan. 
"Hie  ideas  of  Montmorin  resembled  those  of  Bouille : 


the  emperor  was  to  make  a  demonstration  which  would 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  collecting  the  Frendi  twops ;  the 
king  was  to  pot  himadf  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  Oien, 
according  to  Mirabeau's  scheme,  he  was  to  summon 
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the  National  Assembly  to  him  and  to  modify  the  con- 
stitution. Louis  assented  to  Montmorin's  scheme, 
empowered  him  to  make  arrangements  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  all  the  while  kept 
a  profound  silence  as  to  the  plan  which  he  had  really 
adopted.  It  was  Breteuil's  plan  which  he  had  adopted; 
to  leave  Paris  secretly,  to  throw  himself  into  some 
strong  place  which  BouiUe  should  name,  and  there  to 
take  such  measures  as  should  be  best  adapted  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  kingdom.  If  the  king  could  not 
succeed  in  this  enterprise  with  the  assistance  of  his 
own  troops,  he  was  then  to  call  in  foreign  aid ;  but  at 
all  events  by  thus  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
new  movement,  the  emigrant  princes  would  play  only 
a  secondary  part,  and  the  king  would  be  secured 
against  the  dependent  position  which  he  would  be  in, 
if  he  recovered  his  authority  by  means  of  the  emigrants 
alone. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  season  of  Easter  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  king  wished  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions at  St.  Cloud.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
intended  to  leave  Paris  on  the  18th,  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers  published  a  placard,  in  which  they  denounced 
the  first  functionary  of  the  nation  for  allowing  refractory 
priests  to  assemble  in  his  house  and  to  exercise  their 
functions  there.  There  was  also  great  disturbance  in 
front  of  the  church  of  the  Theatins,  where  the  muni- 
cipality had  allowed  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
constitutional  oath  to  perform  religious  service.  On 
the  18th  of  April  detachments  of  the  National  Guard 
were  placed  about  the  Tuileries,  to  secure  the  king's 
departure ;  and  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  there.  As 
soon  as  the  king  and  queen  were  seated  in  their  car- 
riage, they  were  assailed  by  the  crowd  with  threatening 
cries,  in  which  many  of  the  National  Guards  joined. 
In  vain  Lafayette  and  Bailly  attempted  to  establish 
order :  Lafayette  begged  the  king  to  wait,  for  he  was 
resolved  not  to  yield  to  the  riot,  and  he  would  make 
way  for  him  by  force.  But  he  could  do  nothing  ;  and 
the  king  and  queen,  after  sitting  in  their  carriage  near 
two  hours,  where  they  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
insult,  at  last  returned  to  the  palace.  On  the  19th  the 
king  came  to  the  Assembly  by  the  advice  of  his  mi- 
nisters, where  he  spoke  in  very  moderate  terms  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  said  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation  that  there  should  be  no  doubts 
about  his  personal  liberty,  and  he  declared  that  he  still 
persisted  in  his  intention  to  go  to  St.  Cloud ;  he  said 
that  he  had  accepted  and  sanctioned  the  constitution, 
of  which  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  part, 
and  that  he  would  maintain  it  with  all  his  power.  The 
president  in  his  reply  said  nothing  about  the  journey 
to  St.  Cloud.  In  order  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
king's  sincere  attachment  to  the  constitution,  Mont- 
morin  communicated  to  the  Assembly  an  official  copy 
of  a  circular  letter  to  the  French  ambaissadors  at  foreign 
courts.  He  had  signed  the  letter  by  the  king's  order, 
and  much  against  his  will.  The  letter  began  thus : 
"  Sir,  the  king  commissions  me  to  instruct  you  that  it 
is  his  most  particular  pleasure  that  you  make  known 


his  opinions  on  the  revolution  and  the  French  consti- 
tution to  the  court  at  which  you  reside.  The  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  of  France  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  receive  the  same  instructions,  in  order  that 
there  may  remain  no  doubt  either  about  the  intentions 
of  his  majesty  or  the  open  acceptance  that  he  has  given 
to  the  new  form  of  government,  or  his  irrevocable  oath 
to  maintain  it."  This  letter  is  the  most  absurd  act 
of  all  the  revolution,  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  revo- 
lution by  the  king.  It  was  received  with  the  roost 
lively  enthusiasm  by  the  cSii  gauche  and  the  galleries, 
and  the  reading  '*  was  interrupted  at  every  phrase  by 
plaudits  and  cries  a  himdred  times  repeated,  of  '  Live 
the  King.' "  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Louis  should 
have  condescended  to  order  his  minister  to  sign  such 
a  pitiable  document,  one  in  which  the  report  that  he 
was  not  free,  is  called  '*an  atrocious  calumny;"  and 
so  called  by  the  man  who  could  not  even  go  a  few 
miles  from  Paris  when  he  wished.* 

Lafayette  was  humbled  as  much  as  the  king,  for  his 
own  National  Guard  had  refused  to  obey  him.  He 
sent  in  his  resignation ;  and  though  urged  not  to  persist 
in  his  resolution,  he  did  persist  until  it  was  proposed 
by  one  of  the  battalions,  and  all  the  rest  agreed,  that 
every  citizen  soldier  should  swear  upon  his  honour  to 
obey  the  law,  and  that  those  who  would  not  take  the 
oath,  should  be  excluded  from  the  National  Guard. 
Upon  this  Lafayette  resumed  his  command  on  the  25th 
of  April,  and  Ids  first  step  was  promptly  to  disarm,  in 
conformity  with  a  decree  of  the  municipality,  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  who  had  set  the  example  of  insuh- 
ordination  on  the  18th.  But  the  clubs  were  not 
disconcerted :  the  Cordeliers  denounced  the  new  oath 
which  the  National  Guard  had  taken,  and  by  a  placard 
declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  they  received 
among  ihem  a  man  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
National  Guard,  for  grossly  insulting  the  king  on  the 
day  of  the  intended  journey  to  St.  Cloud.  After  all, 
the  king  did  not  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  he  heard  mass 
performed  at  his  parish  church  by  constitutional  priests. 
He  was  a  captive,  and  he  knew  it. 

As  soon  as  the  circular  to  the  ambassadors  was  sent, 
the  panegyric  of  the  revolution,  and  the  denial  of  the 
king's  captivity,  two  secret  agents  were  despatched,  one 
to  the  Archduchess,  who  governed  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  other  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  explain  the 
king's  real  meaning;  which,  however,  might  have 
easily  been  extracted  from  his  circular.  The  foreign 
princes  had  only  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  place  of 
Louis,  and  they  would  read  the  letter  in  the  right 
sense.  At  the  same  time,  wishing  to  avail  himself  of 
every  possible  chance,  the  king  and  queen  sent  an 
agent  to  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  and  the  agent  was  in- 
structed to  keep  Calonne  also  in  good-humour. 
Montmorin,  who  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  Breteuil, 
whose  plan  the  king  was  going  to  follow,  and  BouiUe 

*  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  377,  says  that  the  Lameth 
were  the  advisers  of  this  circular.  Bertrand  de  Molcvillc, 
'Annals,'  iv.,  c  39. 
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who  was  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  it»  knew  nothing 
of  the  mission  to  the  Comte  d'Artois.  About  the  close 
of  April,  Goguelat,  an  officer,  came  to  Louis  from 
Bottilie,  to  receive  the  king's  final  orders,  and  Louis 
sent  tor  answer,  that  he  should  leave  Paris  about  the 
15th  of  June,  and  would  send  more  precise  inform- 
ation. 

*  Within  three  days  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
Robespierre  assumed  a  new  position  in  the  Assembly : 
he  saw  that  a  place  was  left  vacant  by  Mirabeau's 
death,  and  though  he  could  not  fill  it,  he  knew  thrft 
nobody  else  could.  On  the  17th  of  April  he  said,  "a 
philosopher,  whose  principles  you  honour,  has  remarked 
that  to  insphre  more  respect  and  confidence,  the 
legislator  should  isolate  himself  from  his  work.  It  is 
the  application  of  this  maxim  that  I  wish  to  propose 
to  yon,  and  I  move  that  no  member  of  this  Assembly 
shall  have  a  place  in  the  ministry  during  the  four  years 
which  shall  follow  this  session."  This  motion  was 
extended  by  Bouche  to  future  legislatures,  and  ako  to 
the  holding  under  the  executive  of  any  place  or 
emolument;  and  in  these  terms  it  was  carried.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  Robespierre  made  a  motion,  which 
was  earned  almost  unanimously,  that  the  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  should  not  be  eligible  to  the 
first  Legislative  Assembly.  Almost  as  unanimously 
the  Assembly  voted  for  printing  Robespierre's  speech  :* 
his  position  was  wonderfully  changed ;  he  was  already 
assuming  a  dictatorial  tone ;  he  was  listened  to,  and 
his  speech  was  printed,  as  Maury  had  maliciously  re- 
commended on  a  former  occasion.  ''  In  no  sitting  was  the 
number  of  dupes  so  great  as  in  this :  men  whose  inten- 
tions were  most  pure,  thought  that  to  vote  against  re-elec- 
tion  was  to  secure  the  glory  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
honour  of  its  members,"  (Droz.)  There  still  remained 
another  question,  whether  the  members  of  one  Legis- 
lative Assembly  should  be  eb'gible  to  a  succeeding 
Assembly?  and  this  question  was  warmly  debated. 
The  two  chief  speeches  were  by  Duport  and  Robes- 
pierre, f  Duport,  the  organizer  of  the  clubs,  was 
alarmed:  he  said,  "step  by  step  you  have  been 
hrought  to  a  real,  a  perfect  social  disorganization :  I 
know  not  what  mania  for  simple  principles  persons 
have  for  some  time  been  attempting  to  instil  into  you, 
hat  the  effect  of  them,  which  is  well  understood  by 
those  who  are  the  first  propagators  of  them,  is  to 
loosen  all  the  springs  of  government,  and  to  destroy, 
not  its  abuses,  for  you  have  gloriously  done  that, 
hut  all  salutary,  all  conservative  action  ;  to  speak 
more  dearly,  to  lead  to  a  total  change  of  the  form  of 
government;  for,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  a  man  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  this  world  to  doubt  about  the  great  schemes  which 
exist  with  respect  to  this  object."  One  would  suppose 
that  Mirabeau  was  speaking,   and   not  Duport,   the 

*  It  it  printed  in  '  Hist  Parlem./  x.,  28,  six  pages  of  it ; 
*i^  it  is  1  speech  of  some  tbiUty. 

t  'Hist.  Psriem./  x.,  35.  In  p.  35^  the  motion  that  was 
<:*md  is  called  Bamave's;  in  p.  52,  it  is  called  Barr^re's^ 
^  it  was  the  motion  of  Barrire,  a  feeble  middle  term. 


leader  of  the  Jacobins.  He  added :  "  If  you  do  not 
establish  a  constitution  wise  and  free,  a  government 
honourable,  just,  and  firm,  the  only  remedy  which  the 
nation  asks  for,  you  prepare  for  yourselves  long  and 
useless  remorse.  The  real  danger,  still  concealed 
beneath  the  cloud  of  opinion,  but  already  deep  and 
extensive,  is  the  exaggeration  in  the  ideas  of  the 
public,  their  divergence,  and  the  want  of  a  common 
centre,  a  national  interest  to  draw  them  together,  and 
to  unite  them.  One  step  more,  and  government  can 
either  no  longer  exist,  or  it  must  be  concentrated 
entirely  in  the  executive  power.  What  is  called  the 
revolution  is  accomplished :  men  will  no  longer  obey 
old  despots ;  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  are 
ready  to  create  for  themselves  new  masters,  whose 
power,  more  recent  and  more  popular,  would  be  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous.  I  repeat,  the  revolu- 
tion is  accomplished ;  but  it  is  a  false  conclusion  to 
say,  as  it  is  generally  said,  that  for  th^t  reason  liberty 
is  not  in  danger;  it  is  for  liberty  alone  that  I  am 
alarmed."  For  these  and  other  like  grounds,  Duport 
opposed  the  proposition  to  prevent  the  members  of  one 
legislature  from  being  eligible  to  another ;  he  showed 
the  danger  of  having  a  completely  new  legislative 
body,  which  would  in  fact  be  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
system  of  government,  for  the  new  men  would  come 
without  experience,  and  could  be  more  easily  misled 
by  any  minister.  Robespierre  put  the  question  on  its 
true  ground  with  great  precision :  "is  re-eligibility 
well  adapted,  or  not,  to  secure  the  people  good  repre- 
sentatives V*  and  he  answered  the  question  by  declaring 
himself  for  the  re-eligibility  of  members  after  the 
interval  of  one  legislature.  The  discussion  was  termi- 
nated by  a  vote  in  favour  of  Barrere's  motion,  "  that 
the  members  of  one  legislature  should  be  eligible  to  a 
succeeding  legislature,  but  that  after  such  second 
election  they  should  not  be  eligible  again  for  two 
years."  The  projet  de  lot,  on  the  organization  of  the 
legislative  body,  consisted  of  ninety-nine  articles  :  one 
of  them  was,  that  the  king  should  not  have  the  power 
to  dissolve  the  legislative  body.  A  member  of  the 
cM  droit f  said  that  he  had  a  slight  amendment  to  make 
in  this  article,  which  consisted  simply  in  substituting 
for  the  words,  "  the  king  should  not,"  the  words  "  the 
king  should :"  this  raised  a  laugh,  but  the  article  was 
voted  without  discussion.  The  constitutional  com- 
mittee were  hastening,  to  the  close  of  their  labours  :  a 
decree  of  the  27th  of  May  fixed  the  meeting  of  the 
primary  Assemblies  between  the  12th  and  the  25th  of 
June,  and  that  of  the  electors,  who  were  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  for  the  5th  of 
July. 

The  great  object  of  the  Jacobins  was  to  infiuence 
the  new  elections.  Robespierre,  encouraged  by  his 
success  in  the  Assembly,  moved  that  every  domiciliated 
Frenchman  shoiild  be  an  active  citizen  and  eligible. 
A  member  supported  him,  but  he  was  overpowered  by 
shouts,  and  the  Assembly  decided,  by  a  great  majority, 
that  Robespierre's  supporter  should  not  be  heard.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  Robespierre  was  appointed  by  the 
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Jacoblti  dub  to  draw  up  the  itffltmetlons  for  the  aB^ 
liated  elnbs.  His  paper  was  apprciv6d  of,  three  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  affiliated 
societies,  and  to  the  sections  of  Paris.^  It  was  an 
ejtbottation  to  electors  to  attend  punctually  at  the 
primary  assemblies^  and  to  vote  for  virtuous  men  and 
men  of  ability :  but  if  they  could  not  find  both  qualities 
united,  they  wer6  to  vofe  f(9f  the  vhtnous  maH  in  pre^ 
ference  to  the  man  who  had  only  ability*  Those  whom 
the  electors  were  to  distrust  most  were  the  **  men  who 
were  cruelly  moderate,  they  wer0  more  dangerous  than 
th6  declared  enemies  of  the  revolution."  Hopes  were 
held  out  that  poot  persons  would  be  paid  for  their 
trouble  in  attending  the  eleetio&s."f 

In  the  discussion  on  tho  pnnishment  of  death,  Robes- 
pierre and  Duport  spoke  against  it.  That  of  Duport 
is  the  better  speech  |  that  of  Robespierre  is  not  without 
merit :  but  it  is  the  fhture  career  of  the  man  which 
renders  it  worth  notice.  **  If  the  laws  make  human 
blood  flow,  which  they  can  spare  and  which  they  have 
no  right  to  shed ;  if  they  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  scenes  of  cruelty  and  dead  bodies  mutilated  by 
torture^  then  they  destroy  in  the  heart  of  the  dtisen 
the  ideas  of  justice  and  injustice ;  they  sow  in  the 
bosom  of  society  the  seeds  of  furious  prejudices,  which 
produce  others  in  their  turn.  Man  is  no  longer  for 
man  an  object  So  sacred ;  we  have  a  less  elevated  idea 
of  his  dignityi  when  the  public  authority  sports  with 
his  life.''  On  the  Ist  of  June  the  Assembly  decreed 
that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  retained,  but 
it  should  be  simply  a  privation  of  life,  without  the 
addition  of  any  torture,  and  that  it  should  be  effected 
by  decapitation.]; 

The  troubles  of  France  had  now  produced  that  which 
Duport  described  as  social  disorganiisation.  There 
was  persecution  of  the  priests  whose  consciences  were 
stronger  than  their  love  of  worldly  profit ;  patriotism 
had  become  a  kind  of  frenzy ;  a  noble  or  a  former 
noble  was  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  man.  The  agents 
of  the  revolution  and  of  the  counter-revolution  were 
scouring  the  provinces,  working  towards  one  end  by 
different  means;  and  the  colonies  were  thrown  in  a 
b]aze  by  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men, — for  the 
slaves  thought  that  they  were  men.  The  Assembly 
did  not  mend  matters  by  decreeing  that  there  should 

*  '  Hist.  Psrlem.*  x.,  231. 

t  One  expression  in  the  address  was  modified  by  the  dub, 
because  it  seemed  to  promise  payment,  and  Roederer  re« 
marked^  "however  sound  the  principle  might  be^  the  applica- 
tion might  be  dangerous  in  that  year^  for  there  were  no  funds 
set  apart  for  the  electors."  Robespierre  replied,  that  it  had 
not  been  decided  that  they  should  not  be  paid;  a  motion  had 
been  made  to  that  efi^  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
opmion  of  the  members  seemed  fkvourable  to  it :  he  thought 
that  this  opinion  should  be  announced,  as  the  object  was  to 
induce  a  greater  number  to  attend  the  primary  assemblies, 
which  in  general  were  not  well  attended.  This  was  the  fact : 
the  citizens  were  rather  indifferent  about  their  new  suffrage. 
See  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  394,  note  (1). 

t  The  instrument  adopted  was  the  guillotine,  which  had 
already  been  proposed  by  Guillotin,  a  deputy  of  Paris. 


be  no  discussion  on  the  political  condition  of  men  of 
colour,  without  the  initiative  of  the  colonists ;  but 
that  from  that  day,  colored  persons  who  were  bom  of 
free  fathera  and  mothers  should  be  eligible  to  the 
Colonial  Assembliea«  On  the  following  day  the  mem« 
bers  from  the  colonies  wrote  to  the  Assambly,  to  say 
that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  abstain  from  attend- 
ing its  sittings. 

Fenelon  had  predicted  a  violent  revolution  in  France. 
'^  There  will  come  a  revolution  sudden  and  violent, 
which,  instead  of  simply  moderating  the  excessive 
power  of  the  king,  will  destroy  it  irremediably.**  The 
time  was  come:  all  authority  was  destroyed;  the 
kingly  power  was  overthrown,  and  there  was  no  other 
in  its  place.  Early  in  May  came  a  brief  from  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  declared  the  late  election  of  curds 
and  bishops  to  be  nulli  and  forbade  them  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
patriotic  society  made  an  effigy  of  the  pope,  which 
was  taken  to  the  Palais  Royal«  and  after  a  mock  trial 
burnt,  with  a  copy  of  the  brief  in  its  handy  amidst  the 
acelamationi  of  the  spectators*  At  the  same  time  the 
Journal  of  the  Abb6  Royou«  the  &vourite  of  the 
priestsi  was  bumti  after  first  being  dipped  in  the  dirt. 
The  AbbS,  in  a  subsequent  number  said,  **  Doubtless 
the  National  Assembly  will  give  directions  that  the 
guilty  be  prosecuted,  and  handed  over  to  the  swotd  of 
justice ;  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  avenge  the  insult 
done  to  the  head  of  that  religion  which  has  always 
been  the  dominant  religion  in  the  state/'  The  As* 
sembly  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  deVenaissin,  which  belonged  to  the  pope,  were 
in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  they  had  offered  themselves  to 
France,  and  the  Assembly  had  neither  accepted  the 
offer,  nor  renoimced  the  claims  of  France*  But  the 
Assembly  did  one  positive  act :  they  decreed  that  the 
remains  of  Voltaire  should  be  removed  from  their 
resting-place  to  the  church  of  Salute  Genevieve.  On 
the  dOth  of  May,  1778,  the  body  of  Voltaire  was 
hurried  off  from  Paris,  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  monastery  of  Scelli^res,  where  it  had  been  half 
furtively  interred  before  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
Troyes,  which  forbade  the  interment,  could  reach  the 
prior  of  Scellidres.  On  the  dOth  of  May,  1791,  it  was 
decreed  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  the  national 
Pantheon.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  king  made 
his  escape. 

The  king's  agent,  Alphonse  de  Durfort,  found  the 
Comte  D'Artois  at  Vicenaa.  The  emperor  Leopold 
had  on  the  18th  of  May  signed  a  declaration  at  Pavia, 
in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  release  Louis  from 
his  captivity  by  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  powers. 
On  the  20th  he  had  an  interview  at  Mantua  with  the 

*  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  x.,  161;  (EuvreJ^  de  Voltaire,  vol  i., 
Lequien,  p.  600.  To  decree  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
Voltaire  at  this  time  to  the  Pantheon  was  not  an  indifbrent 
matter.  Voltaire  was  not  a  revolutionist,  though  he  was  the 
enemy  of  abuses;  but  he  was  not  only  the  enemy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church :  he  was  the  enemy  of  Christianity. 
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Comte  d'ArtoiSy  in  which  he  verbally  renewed  to  him 
the  same  assurance ;  and  asked  the  French  prince  what 
his  plans  were.  Calonne  had  proposed  a  plan,  which 
required  one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  to  he 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  French  frontier,  to  enter 
France  in  July  or  August,  and  effect  a  counter-revo* 
hition  in  a  few  days.  The  emperor  did  not  object  to 
the  Dumber  of  men,  but  he  made  material  alterations 
in  the  plan,  and  such  as  did  not  satisfy  the  impatience 
of  the  Count  and  of  Calonne :  the  troops  were  to 
assemble  on  the  frontiers  in  July,  but  were  to  stay 
there;  and  a  congress  was  to  be  held  to  regulate 
olterior  operations.  In  the  mean  time  Louis  was 
thinking  only  of  Breteuil's  plan ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
May  he  informed  Bouille  that  he  should  leave  Paris 
on  the  19th  of  June,  a  little  after  midnight.  On  the 
27th  of  May,  Durfort  returned,  and  gave  the  king  a  copy 
of  Calonne's  plan  as  modified  by  the  emperor ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  plan  the  king  and  queen  were  urged 
not  to  think  of  attempting  to  recover  their  freedom 
themselves,  but  to  increase  their  popularity,  so  that 
when  the  foreign  armies  approached,  the  people  might 
see  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  king's 
mediation. 

But  the  king  and  queen  were  resolved  to  attempt  an 
escape  at  all  hazards.  In  the  month  of  May  there 
were  rumours  of  the  king's  intended  flight,  but  Mont- 
moriD,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  plan  nor  of  the  two 
counter-letters,  which  were  sent  at  the  same  time  as 
the  circular  to  the  ambassadors,  strongly  denied  that 
there  was  any  truth  in  these  reports.  He  also  sent 
a  number  of  the  *  Moniteur'  (Slat  of  May)  to  the  As- 
sembly,  and  in  a  letter  he  declared  upon  his  responsi- 
bility and  hb  honour  that  the  project  of  escape  attri- 
buted to  the  king  in  that  number  had  never  existed ; 
and  a  postscript  declared  that  the  minister  had  sub- 
mitted his  letter  to  the  king,  who  had  permitted  and 
even  commanded  him  to  address  it  to  the  Assembly.* 
Lafayette  also  spoke  to  the  king  about  the  rumours, 
and  the  reply  of  Louis  was  so  frank  and  positive  that 
Lafayette  declared  he  would  answer  with  his  head  that 
the  king  would  not  go;  and  thus  suspicions  were 
somewhat  calmed. 

The  king's  plans  were  ill-concerted.  Montmedy 
was  the  place  which  he  designed  to  reach;  and  he 
resolved  to  pass  through  Yarennes  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  BooiUe.  The  king  wished  that  military  detachments 
should  be  placed  on  the  road  beyond  Chalons :  the 
general  replied  that  if  the  detachments  were  small,  they 
would  be  of  no  use,  and  if  large,  they  would  excite 
suspicion;  but  Bouille  was  obliged  to  yield.  The 
^ing  intended  to  have  a  carriage  large  enough  to  hold 
himself,  the  queen,  his  sister,  the  two  children,  and 
Madame  Tourzel  their  gouvemante.  Bouill^  thought 
It  better  to  leave  the  gouvemante  behind,  and  have 
aa  officer  who  was  accustomed  to  travelling  and  could 
take  such  measures  as  emergencies  might  require.  But 

*  l>nn,  <  Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  400;  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
*  iVnnals,'  i?.,  c.  40,  who  gives  the  article  in  the  *  Moniteur/ 
Ko.  161, 


Madame  Tourzel  had  sworn  liever  io  leave  the  chil- 
dren, and  her  tears  made  the  king  yield.  The  king  had 
fixed  on  three  of  his  body-guards  to  accompany  him, 
but  it  never  came  into  his  head  that  he  might  take  two 
of  them,  and  in  place  of  the  third  take  d'Agoult,  the 
officer  whom  Bouille  had  recommended. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  to  leave  the  TuilerieSjfor  there 
was  a  gate  at  which  no  sentinel  was  stationed,  because 
there  were  several  sentinels  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 
The  sentinels  were  accustomed  to  see  persons  leave 
the  palace  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  after 
the  king  had  gone  to  bed ;  and  accordingly  the  fugi- 
tives quitted  the  Tuileries  by  this  gate  in  separate 
parties.  One  of  the  guards,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
queen,  knew  so  little  of  Paris  that  he  lost  his  way,  but 
at  length  he  and  the  queen  reached  the  rue  de  T^chelle, 
where  they  found  a  coach  waiting,  with  the  Count 
de  Fersen,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  for  the  driver.  A 
good  deal  of  time  was  lost  in  Paris,  as  Fersen  did 
not  know  the  shortest  road  through  the  streets,  but  at 
last  he  cleared  the  barriers  and  conducted  the  royal 
family  safe  to  Bondy,  where  post-horses  were  ready, 
and  the  fugitives  got  into  the  big  coach.  Monsieur, 
who  was  informed  by  the  king  of  his  determination  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  set  out  the  same  night  as  the 
king,  and  he  and  his  wife  reached  Brussels  by  different 
routes. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  the  king's  escape  was 
known  in  Paris,  and  excited  mingled  sensations  of 
alarm  and  suppressed  indignation.  Crowds  flocked  to 
the  Tuileries,  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  In  some  places  the  men  armed  with 
pikes  appeared.  Lafayette  on  hearing  the  intelligence 
complained  of  being  so  completely  duped,  but  he  took 
it  very  coolly ;  and  some  persons  inferred  from  his 
expressions  and  his  behaviour  that  he  was  not  sorry  to 
be  relieved  from  his  troublesome  office  of  the  king's 
keeper,  and  that  he  had  hopes  that  it  might  end  in 
their  doing  without  a  king  altogether.  As  he  was 
going  to  the  palace  he  met  Bailly  and  Beauhamais, 
and  upon  their  expressing  an  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  royal  family  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  the 
general  said  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  it,  and  he  immediately  instructed 
two  of  hifif  aides-de-camp  and  several  officers  of  the 
National  Ghiard  to  go  from  Paris  by  different  routes, 
and  he  gave  them  notes  signed  by  himself,  in  which 
the  National  Guards  and  the  citizens  were  requested 
to  prevent  the  king's  escape.  As  Lafayette  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  he  found 
the  people  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation :  the  opinion 
or  the  report  was,  that  the  king  was  going  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  that  his 
escape  had  been  aided  by  traitors,  with  Lafayette  and 
Bailly  at  the  head  of  them.  His  coolness  and  his 
presence  of  mind,  however,  saved  him  from  any  danger 
that  might  have  existed.* 

*  There  is  an  anecdote  worth  recording.  "A  man  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  him,  cried  out,  *  France  is  ruined.*  '  How 
ruined?'  repUed  Lafayette.   'France  has  twenty-five  millions 
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Upon  the  president,  Alexander  Beaubamais,  inform- 
ing the  Assembly  that  tbe  king  and  a  part  of  tbe  royal 
family  bad  been  carried  off  in  the  night  by  the  enemies 
of  the  public  interest,  prompt  measures  were  taken  :  it 
was  decreed  that  couriers  should  be  despatched  to  the 
departments  to  forbid  the  royal  family  from  leaving 
the  kingdom,  and  if  the  persons  who  were  carrying  off 
the  king  should  be  found,  they  were  to  be  arrested ; 
the  people  were  recommended  to  be  tranquil  and  to 
respect  the  law,  and  they  were  assured  that  the  As* 
sembly  would  watch  over  the  public  interests.  The 
ministers  were  sent  for,  but  Montmorin,  who  was 
besieged  in  his  hotel  by  a  crowd,  required  an  order 
of  the  Assembly  to  enable  him  to  get  there.  The 
king,  while  attempting  to  save  himself,  had  exposed 
his  ministers,  and  particularly  Montmorin,  to  the 
greatest  danger.  The  Assembly  gave  the  executive 
power  to  the  ministers,  and  declared  that  its  decrees 
should  require  no  other  sanction  than  the  signature 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  should  also  put  the 
state  seal  to  them. 

The  two  aides-de-camp  of  Lafayette  were  stopped 
by  the  people ;  and  on  one  of  them  appearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  he  received  a  copy  of  the  first 
decree  which  the  Assembly  had  passed,  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  secure  his  departure  from 
Paris.  It  being  clearly  established  that  Lafayette  was 
ignorant  of  the  king*s  departure,  the  Assembly  took 
pains  to  make  this  fact  known  in  order  to  stop  the 
rumours  about  treason.  The  anarchists  however  were 
in  motion,  and  Santerre  had  got  together  about  twelve 
hundred  pikemen  who  went  about  endeavouring  to 
agitate  the  people.  The  emblems  of  royalty  which 
were  found  in  the  streets  were  destroyed ;  and  this  was 
the  amount  of  the  mischief  which  the  agitators  did. 

The  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  La  Porte,  sent  to  the 
Assembly  an  unsealed  packet  which  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  from  one  of  the  king's  servants.  It  was 
a  proclamation  to  the  French  people  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  king,  and  signed  by  him,  in  which  he 
protested  against  all  his  acts  since  the  6th  of  October, 
1790,  He  recapitulated  the  insults  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  showed  the  degraded  state  to  which 
the  royal  power  had  been  reduced.  With  many  just 
causes  of  complaint  he  mixed  up  others  of  a  trivial 
kind :  he  said  that  the  palace  of  the  Tuileriea  was  not 
prepared  for  his  reception  when  he  came  to  occupy  it, 
and  that  the  anangement  of  the  apartments  was  not 
suitable  for  his  convenience ;  he  said  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  given  him  twenty-five  millions  for  his  civil 
list,  but  that  the  maintenance  of  the  splendour  of  the 
crown  and  the  charges  with  which  it  had  been  encum- 
bered since  the  grant  would  absorb  the  whole  of  it,* 

of  inhabitants,  the  civil  list  costs  twenty-five  millions;  every 
one  of  us  gains  twenty  sous  by  Louis  XVI.  reUeving  us  from 
this  payment.'  This  pleasantry  was  often  repeated^  and 
more  than  one  repubUcan  used  it  as  a  serious  argument." 
Droz, '  Mirabeau/  &c ,  p.  405,  note  (1). 

*  The  ^M^oire  du  Roi'  is  printed  in  the  'Annals  of 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,'  iv.,  Appendix,  No.  17*    This  me- 


The  club  of  the  Jacobins  waa  not  idle  on  the  21st 
of  June.  In  the  evening  Robespierre  was  there,  de- 
ploring the  feebleness  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Assembly :  he  said  that  Louis  relied  on  the  traitors 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him ;  that  the  king  admitted 
in  his  own  hand-writing  that  he  had  fled,  and  yet 
the  Assembly  by  a  gross  falsehood,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  maintain  the  king  in  his  power,  had  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  been  carried  off:  he  accused 
the  minister  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  of  a  conspiracy ;  by  such  charges,  be 
said,  he  knew  the  danger  that  he  brought  on  himself, 
but  tbe  consciousness  of  his  integrity  would  make  liim 
view  death  almost  as  a  blessing,  as  it  would  relieve 
him  from  witnessing  those  misfortunes  which  he  saw 
to  be  inevitable.  "  We  will  all  die  with  thee,"  cried 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  club  responded  by  accla* 
mation.  fiamave  and  his  friends,  with  La&yette  and 
others,  now  arrived,  Danton  made  a  furious  attack 
on  Lafayette,  who  was  defended  by  Alexander  Lameth. 
Lafayette  briefly  replied  to  Danton's  charge.  Upon 
the  proposal  of  Bamave  a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the 
affiliated  clubs,  in  which  it  waa  declared  that  all  patriots 
were  united,  the  National  Assembly  was  their  guide, 
the  Constitution  the  rallying  cry.* 

The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  put  forth  a  republican 
manifesto  headed  with  some  lines  from  Voltaire's  tra- 
gedy of  '  Brutus,'  f  adapted  to  the  occasion  :  and  they 
sent  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  abdicated  ; .  that  royalty  and 
particularly  hereditary  royalty,  was  incompatible  with 
liberty,  and  they  urged  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  a 
republic,  or  to  wait  at  least  till  the  primary  assemblies 
had  expressed  their  opinion  and  decided  the  question. 
The  king's  flight  was  the  signal  for  an  open  declaration 
in  favour  of  a  republic.  It  was  a  direct  step  from  the 
throne  to  a  prison. 

Two  of  the  queen's  women,  who  had  set  out  before 
her  in  a  small  carriage,  met  her  at  Bondy :  and  here 
Fersen  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  made  his  way  to 
Brussels.  When  day  broke,  the  queen  once  more 
breathed  freely  and  enjoyed  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the 
country  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  The 
carriages  travelled  at  a  quick  pace  on  the  road  to  Cha- 
lons. The  queen  had  been  making  great  preparations 
for  the  journey  two  or  three  months  before :  her  bag- 
gage was  enough  for  a  voyage  round  the  globe.  The 
gardes  du  corps  had  new  dresses  of  bright  yellow,  well 
adapted  to  attract  attention :  they  had  never  travelled 
the  road  before,  and  they  were  unanned.  The  huge 
carriage  of  tbe  king  was  followed  by  another  containing 
the  queen's  women.     The  king  was  disguised  like  a 

moir,  which  is  the  production  of  Louis  hin&8el&  is  drawn  up 
with  some  ability.  He  showed  it  to  Monsieur  in  their  Isst 
interview,  who  suggested  some  alterations. 

♦  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  417,  Compare,  as  to  this 
sitting  of  the  Jacobms, '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  x.,  284,  &c. 

tActel.    Scene  2. 

"  Siparmi  les  Ftan^au  il  se  trouvait  un  tiaitre. 
Qui  regrettot  les  rois  et  qui  vouliit  un  maitre,"  &c. 
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ralet,  and  yet  he  rode  in  the  same  carriage  as  Madame 
Tourse],  who  acted  the  part  of  a  Russian  baroness : 
the  servant  and  the  mistress  were  sitting  face  to  face. 
'*  This  jonmey  to  Varennes  was  a  miracle  of  impru- 
dence :  it  is  tofficient  to  consider  well  all  that  good 
ieose  required,  and  then  to  imagine  the  contrary ;  and 
thas,  if  all  the  Memoires  were  lost,  we  should  be 
able  to  reconstruct  the  whole  narrative."  (Michelet.) 
Eight  post-horses  at  each  post,  and  the  king's  strange- 
looking  carriage  built  for  the  occasion,  were  a  sufficient 
announcement  that  some  persons  of  distinction  were 
harrying  to  the  frontiers.  Though  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  king  could  be  easily  recognized  in  his  disguise, 
he  carelessly  showed  himself  at  the  carriage  window, 
and  thus  lost  the  habit  of  taking  due  precaution.  One 
u'arde-du-corps  was  on  horseback  at  the  carriage  door, 
another  sat  on  the  box,  and  Yalory,  the  third,  rode  on 
to  order  the  horses ;  he  paid  the  postillions  royally : 
he  gave  them  a  crown  apiece  for  drinking-money, 
which  was  what  the  king  only  gave.  At  Montmirail, 
a  small  town  between  Meaux  and  Ch&lons,  an  accident 
happened  to  the  harness,  and  it  took  an  hour  or  more 
to  repair  it.  The  journey  was  resumed,  and  every 
thing  promised  success :  the  relays  of  horses  were 
punctaally  in  readiness,  and  few  people  were  seen  on 
the  road.  Ch&lons«on-the-Mame  was  the  only  large 
town  which  the  royal  fugitives  had  to  pass  through, 
and  on  reaching  it  they  were  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Paris  by  the  road.  At  Chalons  the  post-master 
recognized  the  king,  but  without  showing  the  slightest 
emotion  he  himself  assisted  in  putting  the  horses  to 
the  carriages,  and  got  the  postillions  off  as  quick  as  he 
could.  The  royal  family  quitted  Chalons,  and  the  king, 
the  queen  and  his  sister  simultaneously  exclaimed, 
"  Now  we  are  safe !"  The  next  relay  of  horses  was 
at  Pont  de  Sommevelle,  where,  pursuant  to  the  orders 
of  Bonille,  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  Goguelat,  were  to  be 
in  readiness  with  forty  hussars  to  protect  the  king 
if  necessary.  But  they  were  not  there  :  the  king  had 
not  arrived  at  the  time  fixed,  and  they  had  left  about 
half  an  hour  before  his  arrival,  for  Choiseul,  the  com- 
mander of  the  detachment,  thinking  that  a  collision 
"light  take  place  with  the  people,  drew  his  men  off 
towards  Varennes.  The  people  at  Pont  de  Sommevelle 
«yed  the  carriage  suspiciously,  but  it  moved  off  without 
any  opposition  being  made.  Between  seven  and  eight, 
>vhile  it  was  still  quite  light,  the  king  reached  Sainte- 
Menehould ;  and  being  uneasy  at  not  having  seen  the 
escorts  that  he  expected  at  the  two  relays  which  he 
had  last  passed,  he  put  his  head  to  the  carriage-door 
to  speak  to  the  officer  of  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
which  had  arrived  there  by  Bouille*s  order.  This 
officer  also  spoke  to  the  courier.  Drouet,  the  post- 
master, thought  that  he  recognized  the  king  from  his 
resemblance  to  the  royal  effigy  on  an  assignat  of  fifty 
^ivres  •    However  Drouet  did  not  venture  to  stop  the 

*  Extnit  du  r^eit  fait  par  Drouet  k  TAssembl^e  dans  la 
stance  du  24  Juin,  1791,  in  the  'Annals  of  Bertrand  de 
Holeville,'  iv..  Appendix,  l^o.  19 ;  and  '  Hist.  Parlem./ 
X-,  354. 


carriages  at  Sainte-Menehould ;  he  says  they  were 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  followed  by  a  de- 
tachment of  hussars,  who  were  said  to  have  under  their 
care  a  quantity  of  money ;  for  it  was  under  this  pretext 
that  the  troope  had  been  sent  there.  Drouet  adds, 
that  the  travellers  asked  for  carriages  for  Verdun, 
but  as  he  observed  that  they  took  the  road  to  Varennes, 
he  went  to  Varennes  with  a  companion  by  a  cross-road, 
and  got  there  about  eleven  in  the  evening.  He  was 
followed  by  a  dragoon,  who  probably  intended  to  kill 
him,  but  Drouet  knew  the  roads  better,  and  left  his 
pursuer  behind.  The  king's  carriage  went  by  the 
way  of  Clermont,  which  was  much  longer.  When  the 
commander  of  the  dragoons  at  Sainte-Menehould  was 
going  to  set  out  with  his  men  after  the  king,  the  people 
who  suspected  that  it  was  the  king  who  had  passed  by, 
cut  the  horses'  girths,  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  mu« 
nicipality  arrested  the  officer,  whose  men  fraternized 
with  the  people. 

At  Clermont  the  royal  fiunily  found  the  Comte  de 
Damas  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  the  king  and 
queen  gave  him  tokens  of  acknowledgment.  Madame 
Tourzel  even  called  him  to  the  carriage,  and  conversed 
with  him  a  moment,  and  also  the  king.  However  the 
horses  were  put  to  without  any  obstacle,  and  the  order 
was  given  aloud  to  move  on  to  Varennes.  It  is  said 
that  the  postillions  from  Sainte-Menehould  as  they  were 
returning  met  Drouet  on  the  road  to  Clermont,  and 
that  being  informed  by  them  that  Varennes  was  the 
king's  destination,  he  then  changed  his  direction,  and 
instead  of  going  direct  to  Clermont,  he  took  the  cross-* 
road  to  Varennes.  Drouet's  brief  narrative  does  not 
mention  this.  When  Damas  was  about  to  leave  Cler- 
mont, his  dragoons  joined  the  people,  and  Damas  only 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  followed  by  an 
officer  and  five  or  six  soldiers. 

Valory,  the  king's  courier,  reached  Varennes  near 
midnight,  and  expected  to  find  horses  on  the  heights 
and  in  advance  of  Varennes,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  there  were  no  horses.  Varennes  is  a  small 
place  on  the  Aire,  a  branch  of  the  Aisne,  and  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  which  are  united  by 
a  bridge.  Goguelat  had  placed  the  relay  of  horses  on 
the  other  side  of  Varennes,  and  had  forgotten  to  inform 
the  king  of  this  change  in  the  plan.  Louis  had  an 
excellent  memory,  and  told  Valory  to  look  for  the 
horses  at  the  place  which  had  been  agreed  on.  Valory 
finding  no  horses,  made  his  way  into  Varennes,  and 
groped  about  in  the  dark,  knocking  at  the  doors,  and 
waking  the  people.  When  the  carriages  reached  the 
heights  at  the  entrance  of  Varennes,  all  were  asleep  in 
the  king's  carriage ;  but  they  were  roused  by  a  horrible 
jolt,  and  the  first  thing  they  heard  was  that  the  courier 
could  not  be  seen.  The  house  at  which  the  carriage 
was  to  stay,  was  known ;  but  on  the  master  being 
roused,  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  any  horses« 
The  horses  however  were  ready,  and  waiting  at  an  inn 
in  the  lower  town,  where  Bouille's  son  and  Raigecourt 
were  expecting  the  courier's  orders.  The  king  and 
queen  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  make  inquiry,  but 
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after  a  few  minutes  they  got  in  again,  and  with  some 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  postilions  to  go  on.  At 
this  moment  two  men  on  horseback  passed  rapidly, 
and  one  of  them  called  out  to  the  postillions,  **  I  forbid 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  go  on :  you  are 
conveying  the  king."  This  was  Drouet,  who  hurried 
down  into  the  town  and  made  straight  for  the  bridge, 
on  which  there  was  a  tower  with  a  low  gateway  under 
it.  Drouet  and  his  companion  found  a  loaded  vehicle 
near  the  bridge :  they  turned  it  over,  and  blocked  up 
the  passage. 

One  of  the  king's  guards  went  to  look  for  the  com- 
mandant of  the  detachment  which  was  posted  at 
Varennes,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  He  was  a 
young  man  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  not 
in  the  secret.  During  the  day  his  men  had  been 
drinking  with  the  people  of  Varennes,  and  this  youth 
set  off  to  Bouillc  as  soon  as  there  was  confusion  in  the 
town.  Bouille's  son  and  Raigecourt,  who  were  afraid 
of  being  arrested,  took  to  flight  shortly  after. 

The  town  gate  was  half  closed,  and  there  were  a  few 
armed  men  there.  When  the  king's  carriage  came, 
the  passport  was  demanded  by  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune, 
who  put  the  light  into  the  carriage  right  in  the  king's 
face.  The  passport  was  signed  by  the  king,  and  was 
for  a  Russian  baroness  named  Korf,  who  was  repre- 
sented by  Madame  Tourzel ;  for  Durand,  her  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  was  the  king;  the  governess  of  her 
children,  who  was  the  queen ;  for  her  two  children,  the 
dauphin  and  dauphiness  ;  and  her  companion,  who  was 
Madame  Elizabeth.  In  the  mean  time  Drouet  was 
rousing  the  inhabitants,  the  National  Guards,  and  the 
soldiers ;  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and  the  people  from 
the  country  were  flocking  in,  armed  with  guns,  forks, 
scythes,  and  what  they  could  find.  The  procureur 
of  the  Commune,  M.  Sauce,  a  little  dealer  in  groceries 
and  the  like,  was  much  perplexed  as  well  as  the  muni- 
cipality; neither  of  them  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 
At  last  Sauce  with  a  few  of  the  municipal  oflicers 
approached  the  king's  carriage,  and  said,  that  the  mu- 
nicipality were  discussing  the  question  of  allowing  the 
travellers  to  pass,  but  that  it  was  rumoured  that  they 
had  the  honour  of  having  within  their  walls  the  king 
and  the  royal  family ;  and  he  begged  the  king  to  retire 
to  his  house  while  the  municipality  was  deliberating, 
for  the  streets  were  filling  with  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
The  people  who  had  crowded  round  the  carriage  were 
already  uttering  menaces,  when  the  three  ladies,  the 
two  children,  and  Durand,  entered  the  shop.  It  was 
in  vain  for  the  king  to  deny  himself;  both  he  and  the 
queen  were  recognized  by  their  features.  The  bell 
of  Varennes  was  still  sounding  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
village  bells  responded.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
lights  were  seen  flitting  here  and  there :  all  the  country 
was  aroused:  whether  it  was  a  fire,  or  whether  an 
enemy  was  coming  upon  them,  they  did  not  know. 
But  they  all  flocked  to  Varennes,  where  they  heard  the 
truth  :  the  king  was  escaping,  he  was  going  over  to  the 


enemy,  he  was  betraying  the  nation.  They  forced  their 
way  into  the  shop,  uttering  curses  and  imprecations 
against  their  king,  who  was  going  to  run  away  and 
desert  them.  Sauce  and  others  had  gone  to  the  mairie 
to  report  the  proceedings.  A  deputation,  with  Sauce 
at  its  head,  returned ;  and  they  respectfully  said,  that 
as  they  had  in  truth  the  honour  of  having  the  king 
among  them,  they  came  to  ask  for  his  orders.  Louis 
replied  that  his  orders  were  to  put  the  horses  to  the 
carriages,  and  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  journey. 
The  deputation  professed  iheir  willingness  to  obey,  hut 
prayed  him  to  wait  till  daybreak,  and  to  pennit  himself 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  NatioDal 
Guard.  The  king  consented;  he  hoped  that  in  the 
morning  he  should  be  allowed  to  go. 

Choiseul,  Goguelat,  and  the  detachment  from  Pont 
de  Sommeville,  now  arrived  at  Varennes ;  and  Choiseul 
hearing  of  the  king's  arrest,  went  with  his  hussars  to 
the  barrack  to  get  a  reinforcement ;  but  the  soldiers 
whom  he  looked  for  were  drinking  in  the  wine-houses. 
He  had  only  forty  men  with  him,  whom  he  placed  in 
battle  order  in  front  of  Sauce's  house ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  Damas,  with  hia  flve  or  six  men,  came  up. 
Choiseul  and  Goguelat  with  difficulty  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  house  of  Sauce.  They  as- 
cended the  winding  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  and  they 
found  a  room  filled  with  peasants,  some  armed  with 
forks,  who  said  they  should  not  pass.  But  they  did 
pass,  and  in  another  chamber  they  found  the  royal 
family ;  the  dauphin  was  lying  asleep  on  a  bed ;  the 
gardes-du-corps  and  the  queen's  women  seated  on 
chairs;  Madame  Tourzel,  the  queen's  daughter,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth,  seated  on  benches  near  the  window; 
the  king  and  queen  standing,  talking  to  Sauce.  On 
a  table  were  some  glasses,  with  bread  and  mne. 
Choiseul  advised  that  all  the  royal  family  should  mount 
on  horseback,  the  king  should  carry  the  dauphin,  and 
they  should  force  a  passage.  The  king  said  that  if  he 
was  alone  he  would  follow  their  advice ;  but  that  he 
could  not  risk  the  safety  of  the  queen,  his  sister,  and 
his  children  with  so  feeble  a  protection.  He  also 
urged  that  the  municipality  had  not  refused  to  let  him 
go,  and  only  requested  that  he  would  stay  till  day- 
break ;  and  that  Bouille  would  certainly  be  at  Varennes 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning :  he  was  only 
eight  leagues  off,  an  affair  of  two  or  three  hours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hussars  were  drinking  witii  the 
people.  It  was  now  near  three  of  the  morning :  the 
municipality  came  to  Sauce's  house  to  say  that  the 
people  would  not  let  the  king  go,  and  that  they  had 
resolved  to  despatch  a  courier  to  the  Assembly  to 
know  their  pleasure.  Goguelat  went  out  of  the  house 
to  see  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Drouet  came  up  to  him 
and  said^  "  You  shall  not  carry  off  the  king  alive." 
He  approached  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
the  commander  of  the  National  Guard ;  two  shots  were 
discharged  at  him  and  he  was  slightly  wounded.  The 
hussars  were  now  with  tlie  people,  and  they  were  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  sight  of  four  pieces  of  old  cannon, 
so  placed  as  to  put  them  between  two  fires ;  **  but,'* 
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says  Drouet,  in  his  report  to  the  Assembly,  ''  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
tbcm." 

Gogoelat  returned  to  the  shop,  where  he  found  the 
king  and  queen  completely  humbled  by  this  unex- 
pected reverse.  The  queen  appealed  to  Madame 
Sauce,  as  if  she  could  help  them  in  their  difficulties  : 
"Hare  you  no  children,  no  husband  or  family?" 
Madame  Sauce  said  that  she  should  wish  to  oblige  the 
queen,  *'  but  dame,"  she  said,  **  you  think  of  the  king, 
and  I  think  of  M.  Sauce :  every  woman  for  her  own 
husband.*'  M.  Deslon,  who  commanded  at  the  next 
«post  to  Yarennes,  arrived,  and  contrived  to  make  his 
way  to  the  house  through  the  crowd ;  he  assured  the 
king  that  Bouille  would  certainly  come  soon.  He  had 
to  repeat  this  three  times  before  Louis  seemed  to 
understand  him.  "  I  beg  your  majesty,"  said'Deslon, 
"to  give  me  your  orders  for  M.  de  Bouille."  **  I  have 
no  longer  any  orders  to  give,"  said  the  king,  "  I  am 
a  prisoner :  tell  him  that  I  entreat  him  to  do  for  me 
what  he  can."     Deslon  hastened  back  to  Bouille. 

The  crowd  was  afraid  that  the  king  would  be  carried 
off,  and  they  cried  out,  "  To  Paris."  To  quiet  them 
the  king  and  queen  showed  themselves  at  the  window 
of  the  front  room.  It  was  already  daylight,  when  the 
majesty  of  France  presented  itself  to  its  astonished 
subjects  in  the  small  town  of  Yarennes — the  king  in 
the  dress  of  a  valet,  with  a  grey  coat,  a  small  wig  on 
his  head,  and  that  in  disorder,  a  fat,  heavy-looking 
man,  pale,  without  expression  in  his  face  or  eyes :  he 
protested  that  he  was  only  going  to  Montmedy,  that 
he  would  return  to  Yarennes.  The  humiliating  spec- 
tacle forced  some  cries  of  "  Yive  le  Roi"  even  from  the 
infuriated  people. 

The  door  of  the  apartment,  which  contained  the 
royal  family,  opened,'  and  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  entered,  with  all  the  marks  of  hurry 
about  him.  He  could  hardly  utter  some  confused 
words ;  but  he  said  enough  to  show  that  he  had  come 
from  the  Assembly,  and  that  he  brought  a  decree. 
"Where  is  it?"  said  the  king,  " My  comrade  has  it," 
he  replied.  The  door  of  the  front  room  was  opened, 
and  M.  Romeuf  appeared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
holding  the  paper  in  his  hand.  The  king  snatched  it 
from  him,  read  it,  and  said,  "There  is  no  longer  a 
kuig  in  France,"  The  queen  read  the  paper :  the  king 
took  it  and  read  it  again,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  bed 
where  his  two  children  were  lying.  The  queen  seized 
the  paper,  and  throwing  it  from  the  bed  said,  "  It  shall 
not  defile  my  children."  There  was  a  murmur  among 
the  people  who  were  in  the  chamber,  members  of  the 


municipality  and  inhabitants  of  Yarennes,  and  Choiseul 
prudently  took  up  the  paper  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Bouille  did  not  arrive  in  time,  though  he  had  received 
so  many  summons:  the  reason  was,  he  could  not 
come.  He  could  not  depend  on  his  troops,  and  all 
the  towns  around  were  hostile  to  him.  He  was  near 
Stenai,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  king, 
at  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  With  some 
difficulty,  he  and  his  son,  who  had  joined  him,  got  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Royal-Allemand  in  motion,  the 
only  one  that  they  could  depend  upon.  The  soldiers 
were  first  well  paid,  and  they  made  their  way  at  fiill 
speed  to  Yarennes,  through  a  country  filled  with  armed 
men  all  in  motion.  On  the  road  Bouille  heard  that 
the  king  had  left  Yarennes  for  Paris.  Still  he  pushed 
on  to  Yarennes;  but  the  entrance  was  stopped  up. 
His  men  forded  the  stream,  and  came  upon  a  canal, 
which  they  were  preparing  to  cross,  when  they  were 
saved  the  trouble  by  Bouille  ascertaining,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  they  could  not  overtake  the  king,  who  was 
an  hour  in  advance  of  him.  The  Germans  said  their 
horses  were  too  tired  to  go  any  further ;  ^and  the 
garrisons  of  Metz  and  Yerdun  were  marching  upon 
them. 

The  affair  was  at  an  end.  Louis  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Paris;  and  Bouill6  returned  to  Stenai.  On 
the  same  day,  accompanied  by  a  few  officers,  he  forced 
his  way  across  the  frontiers.  He  who  had  commanded 
so  many  legions  was  now  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.* 

*  The  facts  of  the  king's  arrest  at  Yarennes  depend  on 
very  shght  evidence.  There  is  the  report  of  Drouet,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to ;  the  *  Relation  du  Voyage  de 
Yarennes,'  by  Madame  Royale,  afterwards  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me,  which  is  printed  in  '  Weber's  M^moires/  ii.^ 
304,  but  it  contains  very  Uttle ;  and  the  narrative  of  Yalory, 
the  courier,  which  was  written  after  the  Restoration.  The 
narrative  of  Yalory  is  circumstantial,  though  confused ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  lus  intention  to  tell  the  truth. 
There  is  also  printed  in  '  Weber's  M^moires,'  the  *  Relation 
da  Yoyage  de  Yarennes,  adress^e  par  un  pr^lat.  Member  de 
TAssembUe  Constituante,  h  un  Ministre  en  Pays  £tranger.' 
But  this  is  only  hearsay  evidence,  though  it  may  be  true,  as 
Weber  states,  that  the  writer  had  his  information  from  the 
king  and  queen.  In  the  absence  of  further  direct  evidence 
on  the  affair  of  Yarennes,  there  is  room  for  the  embellish- 
ments of  fiction.  Lamartine, '  Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Liv. 
ii..  Ill  &c.,  and  Michelct,  'Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise,  ii., 
496,  have  each  treated  the  matter  in  their  peculiar  way.  The 
narrative  of  Micbelet  is  clear,  precise,  and  picturesque. 
Droz  has  told  the  story  in  a  sober,  sensible  manner,  '  Mira« 
beau,'  &c.,  p.  400,  &c.  See  the  various  Memoires  on  the 
Flight  to  Yarennes,  by  Bouille  and  others,  in  the  collection 
of  Berville  and  Barri^re. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ROYALTY    SUSPENDED. 


From  the  time  when  the  king's  flight  was  known  to 
the  26th  of  June,  the  sittings  of  the  Assemhlj  were 
permanent:  its  conduct  was  prudent  and  firm.  It 
had  to  protect  France,  apparently  deserted  by  the  king, 
from  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  invasion  and  the 
violence  of  revolutionary  movement.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  administer  a  new  oath  to  the  army, 
which  was  to  swear  to  protect  the  country  against  all 
its  enemies  within  and  without,  and  not  to  obey  any 
orders  except  such  as  were  given  pursuant  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly.  The  primary  assemblies 
were  still  to  go  on  with  the  nomination  of  electors^  but 
the  electors  were  not  to  meet  until  a  time  should  be 
fixed  by  the  Assembly. 

About  ten  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  some  depu- 
ties hastily  entered  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  there 
was  heard  the  cry,  '*  He  is  arrested,  he  is  arrested." 
The  president  read  a  letter  from  the  municipality  of 
Varennes,  which  announced  that  the  king  was  in  that 
place,  and  asked  for  instructions.  The  Assembly 
named  three  commissioners,  Latour-Maubourg,  Petion, 
and  Bamave,  who  were  invested  with  authority  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  to 
Paris,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  observe  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  rank.  Bouille  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  an  order  made  for  his  arrest. 

It  was  a  little  after  eight  in  the  morning,  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  when  Louis  set  out  from  Varennes  to 
return  to  Paris,  escorted  by  National  Guards,  who 
succeeded  one  another  by  relays.  The  whole  popu- 
lation crowded  on  the  road  to  see  the  captive  king, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  to  the  country. 
The  guards  could  sometimes  scarcely  make  way  for  the 
carriage  amidst  this  crowd  of  furious  people,  who 
loaded  the  royal  party  with  curses  and  insults.  An 
old  gentleman  of  Champagne,  M.  de  Dampierre,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  ChdJons  when  the  king  was  passing, 
attempted  to  approach  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  :  he 
was  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  infuriated  people  in 
the  king's  presence.  Between  the  towns  of  Epemay 
and  Dormans,  when  about  half  the  journey  to  Paris 
was  accomplished,  the  three  commissioners  met  the 
carriages,  and  read  to  the  king  the  order  of  the  As- 
sembly. Bamave  and  Potion  took  their  seat  in  the 
king's  carriage,  but  though  their  authority  preserved 
the  royal  family  from  personal  violence,  they  could  not 
protect  them  against  insult.  A  poor  village  cure,  who 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  king,  was  seized  by  the 
crowd,  and  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  his 
life  was  only  saved  by  the  earnest  appeal  of  Bamave. 
The  conduct  of  Petion  in  the  carriage  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Bamave.  Petion  was  a  vulgar 
man,  with  a  mediocrity  of  talent.  He  ate  and  drank 
in  the  carriage  in  the  way  that  a  vulgar  man  eats  and 
drinks ;  he  threw  the  bones  of  the  fowl  that  he  was 


eating  through  the  carriage  door  past  the  king's  face ; 
when  Madame  Elizabeth  was  pouring  out  wine  for 
him,  he  would  put  up  his  glass  to  show  that  he  had 
enough,  without  saying  a  word.  Bamave  was  re- 
quested by  the  queen  to  take  some  refreshment  in  the 
carriage,  but  he  respectfully  declined.  His  behaviour 
pleased  the  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth;  he  dis- 
charged his  commission  fedthfully  by  treating  the  royal 
family  with  the  attention  due  to  their  rank  and  their 
unfortunate  situation.  When  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  inns,  Bamave  had  several  private  interviews  with 
the  queto.  He  had  already  adopted  more  moderate 
opinions,  and  feelings  of  admiration  and  pity  for  the 
captive  queen  were  insensibly  mingled  with  his  ardour 
for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

As  the  carriages  approached  Paris,  the  crowd  in- 
creased :  it  had  increased  all  the  way  from  Meaux  to 
the  £EiubourgS|  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  horses 
to  go  faster  than  a  walk.  The  royal  family  entered 
Paris  on  the  25th  of  June,  about  seven  in  the  evening,* 
under  a  burning  sun  and  suffocating  clouds  of  dust, 
raised  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  spectators.  The 
crowd  said  little,  but  theu:  silence  and  their  looks  ex- 
pressed indignation  and  contempt.  To  prevent  any 
outbreak,  Lafayette  stationed  troops  on  the  boulevard 
from  the  barridre  de  TEtoile  to  the  TuilerieSp  and  the 
king  was  conveyed  to  his  palace  between  lines  of  armed 

*  The  '  Hist.  Parlementaire,'  x.,  404,  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  Thiers,  '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise/ 
(i.,  c.  6):  "The  journey  was  slow,  because  the  carriage  fol- 
lowed the  pace  of  the  National  Guards.  It  took  eight  days 
from  Varennes  to  Paris."  On  which  the  authors  of  the 
'  Hist.  Parlem/  observes  that  *' the  king  was  arrested  on  the 
21st,  at  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  entered  the  Toileries  on 
the  25th,  at  half-past  six."  They  add  in  a  note,  that  there 
are  many  inaccuracies  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of 
M.  Thiers.  This  is  quite  true.  The  merit  of  Thiers  consists 
in  his  rapid,  comprehensive  sketch,  his  good  sense,  and  his 
sound  political  judgment  on  must  matters.  Such  errors  as 
the  '  Hist.  Parlem.'  remarks  upon,  proceed  perhaps  partly 
from  huny,  and  partly  from  an  impatience  of  examining  the 
evidence  of  trivicd  things. 

The  '  Illst.  Parlem.'  itself  has  been  much  criticised.  But 
those  who  use  it  must  distinguish  between  what  the  authors 
give  as  their  own  opinion,  and  the  documentary  evidence 
which  they  cite.  As  to  the  geneh^l  views  of  the  authon, 
Michelet  has  given  his  judgment  in  his  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  to  the  documentary 
evidence,  the  fault  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Hist.  Parlem/ 
consists  in  admitting  some,  such  as  a  pretended  letter  from 
Louis  XVI .  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  ('  Hist.  Parlem.,  ii.,  101), 
Correapondance  Inidke  de  LouU  XFI.)\  and  in  omitting 
other  evidence  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted.  But  as 
their  plan  and  the  limits  of  the  work  did  not  allow  the 
insertion  of  eveiy  thing,  their  omissions  are  reduced  to  a 
question  of  their  judgment  in  selection,  and  their  impar- 
tiality. 
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men,  without  receiving  military  honours.  The  Na- 
tional Guards  timply  looked  on  as  he  passed,  inth 
tbeir  arms  reversed :  all  the  spectators  kept  their  hats 
on,  except  one  man,  the  deputy  Gbilhermy ;  and  when 
the  moh  were  attempting  to  force  him  to  keep  his  hat 
on,  he  threw  it  from  him  into  the  crowd.  This  notice 
appeared  in  many  places :  *'  He  who  applauds  the 
king  shaU  be  heaten:  he  who  insults  him  shall  be 
hanged."  When  the  carriages  had  entered  the  gardens 
of  the  Tufleries,  the  mob  attacked  the  three  gardes-du- 
corps,  who  were  ou  the  seat  of  the  king's  carriage,  and 
they  would  probably  have  been  murdered,  if  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Assembly  had  not  rescued  them.* 
The  queen  did  not  leave  the  carriage  to  enter  the 
Tnileries,  till  the  king,  his  children  and  his  sister  were 
qaite  safe.  The  Viscount  de  NoaiUes,  a  member  of 
the  eiftS  gauche^  offered  her  his  arm»  but  she  rejected  it 
with  contempt,  and  took  the  arm  of  a  member  of  the 

On  that  morning  the  Assembly  adopted  the  draft 
of  a  decree  proposed  by  the  constitutional  committee, 
that  as  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  a  guard  should  be 
appointed  which  should  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
commandant  of  the  National  Ghiard  of  Paris,  and  should 
watch  over  his  safety  and  be  responsible  for  his  person. 
Similar  precautions  were  taken  with  respect  to  the 
qneen  and  the  dauphin.  All  those  who  accompanied 
the  king  were  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  interrogated ; 
and  the  king  and  queen  were  to  make  their  declaration 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  escape.  The  minister 
of  justice  was  to  put  his  seal  to  the  decrees  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  sanction  of  the  king  was  to  be  dis- 
pensed with :  the  executive  power  in  the  mean  time 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  This 
was  a  suspension  of  the  royal  power.  The  king  and 
his  family  were  prisoners  in  their  palace,  and  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  surveillance.  Things  went  on  in  the 
Tuileries  as  before,  but  Lafayette  gave  the  orders,  and 
none  came  from  the  king.  All  the  approaches  to  the 
palace  were  closed,  and  sentinels  were  placed  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  queen  could  scarcely  change  her 
clothes  without  being  seen ;  and  the  doors  of  her 
chamber  and  that  of  the  king  were  kept  open,  that  the 
sentinels  might  see  whether  they  were  safe  in  their 
beds.  The  king  deeply  felt  his  degradation,  and 
almost  succumbed  to  it :  for  several  days  he  did  not 

*  The  'Orateur  du  Peuple'  says  they  had  theur  feet 
chained;  hut  this  is  false.  It  also  gives  the  wrong  names. 
The '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  x,,  422,  corrects  the  error  as  to  the 
names,  but  leaves  the  story  of  the  chains  uncorrected.  One 
of  the  most  recent  writers  (Poiigotilat,  ii,  266)  also  repeats 
the  story  of  the  guards  being  chakiedi  tlie  pamphlets  and 
jomnah  of  the  day  swarm  with  fklsehoods.  The  'Annales 
Patriotiques'  of  the  27th  of  Jttne»  begins  in  this  style :  ''  As 
soon  as  Louis  XYI.  was  in  the  Tuileries,  he  threw  himself  in 
an  arm-chau',  saying,  '  It  is  devilish  hoi,'  and  so  on. — '  Oh| 
it  is  a  foohsh  thing  that  I  have  done,  I  admit.  Well,  must 
itot  I  play  my  tricks  as  Well  as  another!'  Then  he  called 
|or  a  fowl,  eat  and  drank,  and  went  to  sleep.*'  But  there 
is  generally  a  foundation  for  a  lie.  The  journalist  has  douht- 
less  embeOiahed  a  few  plain  facts. 


speak  to  his  &mily.  The  queen's  courage  did  not  fail 
her,  but  she  suffered  the  torments  of  a  proud  spirit 
insulted  and  humbled.* 

On  the  26th  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  tribunal 
of  the  arrondissement  of  the  Tuileries  should  proceed 
to  the  interrogatory  of  the  persons  who  were  arrested, 
but  that  three  commissioners,  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, should  be  appointed  to  take  the  declarations  of  the 
king  and  queen.  Robespierre  protested  against  this 
exception  in  favour  of  the  king  and  queen :  he  said, 
''  The  queen  is  a  dtisen,  the  king  at  this  moment  is 
a  citiEon,  accouutable  to  the  nation,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  first  public  i\mctionary,  he  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  law/'  But  the  commissioners  were  appointed: 
they  were  Tronchet,  d*Andr6,  and  Duport.  It  appears 
that  they  made  such  suggestions  to  the  king  as  would 
contribute  to  render  his  declaration  more  agreeable  to 
the  public ;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  not  ill  received. 
The  king  sUted  that  the  insults  which  he  had  sus* 
tained  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  he  was  assailed  by  libellous  attacks  were  the 
cause  of  his  attempt  to  escape :  he  declared  that  his 
intention  was  not  to  leave  France,  and  that  his  journey 
had  not  been  undertaken  in  concert  with  foreign 
powers  or  with  any  Frenchmen  who  had  left  the  king- 
dom :  he  added,  that  in  Paris  he  could  not  well  know 
public  opinion,  but  he  had  learned  by  his  journey  how 
strong  it  was  in  favour  of  the  constitution.  The  queen's 
declaration  was  very  brief:  the  king  wished  to  leave 
with  her  children,  and  she  would  not  stay  behind  :  she 
had  a  positive  assurance  that  the  king  did  not  intend 
to  leave  the  kingdom;  and  if  he  had  intended,  she 
would  have  used  all  her  influence  to  prevent  it.  She 
declared  that  the  persons  who  accompanied  her  did  not 
know  the  object  of  the  journey. 

Bouille  wrote  a  furious,  threatening  letter  to  the 
Assembly  from  Luxembourg,  which  was  read  amidst 
silent  contempt  or  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  Assembly 
passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  But  Bouille  wished 
to  save  the  king  by  sacrificing  himself.  He  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  write  such  a  letter  without  an 
object.  He  well  knew  the  state  of  opinion  in  France, 
and  in  a  letter  shortly  after  addressed  to  the  emigrant 
princes,  he  told  them  that  "  nearly  all  France  was 
against  the  ancient  regime  ;  the  exceptions  were  a  few 
persons  who  were  interested  in  its  restoration :  it  was 
impossible  to  re-establish  the  old  order  of  things 
except  by  force  ;  and  if  the  people  were  subjected  by 
force,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  quiet ;  their 
obedience  could  only  be  secured  by  an  order  of  things 
which  should  be  agreeable  to  them  individually — tran- 
quillity oould  only  be  established  and  maintained  by 
a  government  which  should  ameliorate  the  condition 

*  Some  particulars  about  the  return  of  the  king  are  given 
in  Madame  Campan's  'M^moires'  (ii.,  149),  who  had  them 
from  the  queen.  The  first  time  that  Madame  Campan  saw 
the  queen  after  her  return,  she  was  getting  out  of  bed.  The 
queen  took  off  her  cap,  and  showed  what  effect  grief  had 
produced  upon  her  hair :  "  In  a  single  night  it  had  become 
as  white  as  the  hair  of  a  woman  of  seventy." 
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of  the  people,  and  secure  for  ever  the  destruction  of 
old  abuses."  * 

The  leaders  of  the  c6iS  droit,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
drew  up  a  declaration  against  the  decrees  by  which 
the  Assembly  assumed  all  the  power,  and  suspended 
the  king's  functions;  and  they  declared  that  they 
would  henceforth  take  no  part  in  any  deliberation  of 
the  Assembly  which  did  not  solely  concern  the  inte- 
rests of  the  king's  person  and  the  royal  family.  Two 
himdred  and  ninety  deputies  signed  this  declaration, 
.which  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen ;  but  about  thirty,  among  whom  was 
Malouet,  signed  it  with  this  restriction,  that  while  they 
disapproved  of  the  decrees,  they  would  speak  and  vote 
whenever  they  thought  it  advisable.f  Among  the 
signers  was  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  men  on  the  cM  droit,  and  yet  he  admits  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  says  that  those  who  drew 
up  the  declaration  thought  more  of  the  damage  which 
they  could  do  to  the  constitutional  party,  which  they 
detested,  than  of  the  service  which  they  might  render 

*  'M^moires  de  Bouill^,'  p.  290. 

t  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  440.  In  the  *  Hist.  Parlem.,' 
X.,  432,  where  the  declaration  is  printed,  and  the  names  of 
the  signers  are  given ;  the  number  of  signatures  is  stated  to 
be  2/0.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  iv.,  c.  43,  also  says  290; 
and  adds,  "  it  is  the  part  of  history  to  collect  these  honour- 
able acts,  as  so  many  monuments  of  courage  and  fidelity." 


to  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  The  king's  flight 
thus  brought  the  parties  more  distinctly  in  opposition. 
Many  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration  were  in 
favour  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  by  this  act  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  moderate  constitutional 
party,  who  however  were  less  afraid  of  them  than  of 
the  demagogues,  who  were  ready  to  proclaim  a  re- 
public. The  name  of  Republic  had  for  some  time 
been  made  familiar  to  the  French  by  a  few  writers ; 
but  the  republicans,  such  as  Brissot,  had  treated  of 
the  republic  as  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical question :  circumstances  now  made  it  a  practical 
question.  Even  those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  mon- 
archy, as  it  was  termed,  Duport  and  his  friends,  had 
served  the  republican  cause  by  their  measures  :  they 
had  thought  more  of  establishing  a  free  government 
than  of  giving  stability  to  it.  Before  the  king's  flight 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  said :  **  There  is  left  to  France 
only  the  name  of  monarchy,  and  this  is  done  in  order 
not  to  alarm  those  who  are  bigots,  idiots,  crawling 
wretches,  animals  of  habit ;  but  setting  aside  five  or 
six  decrees,  which  contradict  one  another,  we  have 
been  formed  into  a  Republic." 

Lafayette,  probably  in  theory  a  republican,  looked 
at  the  question  as  one  of  expediency.  With  his 
friends  he  discussed  the  matter  of  the  republic  :  there 
were  reasons  for  and  against  it.     The  question  was 
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whether  people's  minds  were  prepared  for  the  republic : 
there  was  no  mean  to  choose  between  a  republic  and 
the  monarchy  with  Louis  XVI. :  if  the  king  was  de- 
posed, and  his  son  proclaimed  in  his  placci  a  regent 
would  be  required,  and  there  was  no  person  whom 
public  opinion  would  accept  as  a  regent.  In  the  As- 
sembly there  would  have  been  very  few  votes  for  a 
republic :  the  conclusion  of  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
was,  that  they  must  stand  by  Louis  XVL,  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

The  Jacobins  discussed,  on  the  2drd  of  June,  which 
was  before  the  king^s  return,  what  the  Assembly  should 
do  with  Louis  XVI.  Danton  said  that  the  king  was 
either  criminal  or  imbecile ;  and  it  would  be  a  horrible 
thing,  when  they  had  the  power  to  find  him  criminal 
or  imbeciley  not  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  His 
proposal  was  that  "  the  departments  should  assemble ; 
that  each  should  name  an  elector;  that  the  electors 
should  appoint  an  executive  council  of  ten  or  twelve, 
who  should  be  changed  like  the  legislature  every  two 
years."  An  address  from  the  club  of  Marseille  to  the 
French  people  recommended  Robespierre,  "  that  only 
rival  of  the  Roman  Fabricius,"  and  Danton,  to  their 
especial  protection.  ''Know,  Frenchmen,  that  your 
brethren  of  Marseille  have  sworn  to  watch  over  the 
precious  safety  of  these  rare  men,  which  the  capital  has 
the  happy  advantage  of  possessing  in  its  bosom. — On 
the  slightest  show  of  danger,  men  of  Marseille  will  fly 
to  you  (Parisians)  to  aid  you  with  their  arms ;  and 
followed  by  excellent  patriots  from  the  departments, 
they  will  come  to  the  capital  to  tear  the  mask  from  the 
hypocrites,  and  to  place  truth  on  the  national  chair 
between  Robespierre  and  Danton."  The  prospectus 
of  a  Journal  entitled  '  Le  Republicain '  was  posted  up 
even  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly :  it  was  signed  by 
Duchastellet  "colonel  des  chasseurs,"  but  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of 
the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  who  was  then  in  Paris.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  report  that  Sieyes  had  turned  re- 
publican. Si^yes  denied  it  in  a  note  to  the '  Moniteur :' 
he  said  that  he  preferred  a  monarchy,  because  it  was 
demonstrable  to  him  that  there  was  more  liberty  for 
the  citizen  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a  republic:  and 
every  other  reason  for  determining  in  favour  of  one  or  of 
the  other  was  puerile.  This  was  precise  and  clear  :  to 
secure  individual  freedom  of  action  is  the  great  end 
of  government ;  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  law  is  neces- 
sary; and  that  law  may  perform  its  purpose,  there 
must  be  an  efficient  executive.  But  Sieyes'  notion 
of  a  monarchy  was  somewhat  obscure  and  mystical:* 
he  thought  of  an  elective  monarchy,  and  he  possessed 
the  secret  of  securing  all  the  advantages  of  the  here- 
ditary principle  without    any  of  its  inconveniences, 
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♦  I>n»,  'Mirabeau/  &c.,  p.  449 ; '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  x.,451. 
It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark  that  *' monarchy"  strictly 
uteans  that  kind  of  government  in  which  one  man  has  for- 
i&idly  the  sovereign  power.  But  the  term  ^'monarchy," 
St  used  by  the  French  of  this  period,  and  as  often  used  now, 
simply  means  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  state  called  a  king, 
or  by  some  other  equivalent  name. 


and  all  the  advantages  of  election  without  any  of  its 
dangers.  Paine,  in  a  long  letter  published  in  the 
'  Patriote  Fran^ais,'  gave  notice  that  he  accepted  the 
challenge  which  Sieyes  gave  to  the  sincere  republicans, 
and  would  prove  the  superiority  of  the  republican 
system  over  this  nullity  of  system  called  monarchy. 
It  was  a  strange  course  of  events  which  had  brought 
a  Frenchman,  a  priest,  and  an  Englishman,  bom  of 
a  Quaker  father,  and  bred  a  stay-maker,  to  discuss 
together  the  question  of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic. 

The  people  of  Paris  were  told,  and  they  believed, 
that  the  departments  called  for  the  deposition  of  the 
king;  and  the  people  in  the  departments  were  told 
that  the  Parisians  called  for  it.  But  a  great  majority 
were  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  precipice  to  which 
the  Jacobins  were  leading  them,  and  were  anxious  to 
see  the  king's  ambiguous  position  finally  determined. 
It  was  not  till  the  15th  of  July  that  this  was  done,  after 
much  debating  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  first  decreed 
that  if  the  king  should  retract,  after  having  sworn  to 
the  constitution,  he  should  be  considered  to  have 
abdicated ;  also,  if  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  act  against  the  nation,  or  gave  orders  to  that 
efiect,  or  if  he  did  not,  by  some  formal  act,  oppose  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  being  done  in  his  name ;  that  in 
case  the  king  should  abdicate  and  be  judged  to  have 
abdicated,  he  would  become  a  plain  citizen  and  be 
responsible  in  the  usual  way  for  all  his  acts  after  his 
abdication.*  Thus  royalty  was  saved  for  a  time,  and 
the  flight  of  the  king  was  declared  not  to  be  a  consti" 
tutional  crime.  Petion,  Robespierre,  Buzot,  and  a 
deputy  from  Pamiers,  hitherto  unknown,  Vadier,  spoke 
against  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  resulted  in 
this  decree.  Vadier  spoke  with  such  violence  that 
several  voices  cried  out,  "It  is  Marat;"  and  Marat 
said  that  the  speech  was  a  tissue  of  phrases  borrowed 
from  tlie  patriotic  journals,  particularly  his  own, 
'  L*Ami  du  Peuple.'  The  speech  of  Bamave  in  favour 
of  the  decree  produced  a  great  e£Eect :  it  was  a  warning 
against  the  miseries  that  were  to  come.  He  treated 
directly  of  the  question  that  was  before  the  Assembly, 
but  he  also  treated  the  great  question  of  the  Revo- 
lution. "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  great  evil  to  perpetuate 
this  revolutionary  movement  which  has  destroyed  all 
that  there  was  to  destroy,  which  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  at  which  we  ought  to  stop — you  have  made  all 
men  equal,  before  the  law  civil  and  the  law  political ; 
you  have  resumed,  you  have  restored  to  the  state  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  it :  hence  results  the  great 
truth,  that  if  the  Revolution  makes  a  single  step  in 
advance,  it  cannot  make  it  without  danger ;  that  in  the 
direction  of  liberty,  the  first  act  would  be  the  annihila- 
tion of  royalty ;  and  in  the  direction  of  equality,  the 
first  act  whidi  could  follow  would  be  an  attack  on 
property."  At  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that 
Bouill6,  and  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  king's 
evasion,  should  be  prosecuted.  The  Assembly  were  bold 
enough  to  set  at  liberty  the  king's  equery,  and  the  two 
chamber  women  of  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Royale, 
♦  *Hi8t.  Parlem./  ».,  20—69. 
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In  the  evening  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  were 
read  at  the  Jacobins,  who  were  disconcerted  at  the 
result.  But  the  appearance  of  Robespierre  gave  them 
fresh  hopes :  he  observed  that  the  decree  said  nothing 
of  Louis  XYI.,  and  that  the  question  concerning  him 
still  remained  to  be  settled.  Biausat  replied  and 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  decrees.  Laclos  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by 
Danton,  that  they  should  draw  up  a  petition  and  send 
it  to  all  the  affiliated  societies  for  signature,  and  that 
it  should  be  signed  by  everybody,  even  women  and 
minors,  and  then  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  with 
eight  millions  of  signatures.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  petition,  and  it  was  to  be 
signed  on  the  following  day  in  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
Upon  this  the  Assembly  took  active  measures  for 
preserving  the  peace ;  and  to  remove  all  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  their  former  decreeS)  it  passed  another 
to  the  effect  that  the  royal  authority  should  be  sus* 
pended  until  the  constitution  was  presented  to  the  king 
for  his  acceptance.  On  the  same  day  almost  all  the 
deputiesi  who  were  members  of  the  Jacobinsi  met  at 
the  convent  des  Feuillans,  with  the  intention  of  trans- 
ferring to  this  new  locality  the  sittings  of  the  club|  of 
which  they  were  the  founders,  and  with  the  declared 
object  of  purging  the  society,  and  only  retaining  those 
members  whose  principles  were  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  which  they  had  always  had  in  view. 

A  number  of  people  assembled  at  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  and  some  members  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers 
came  with  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription  "  Liberty 
or  Death."  But  there  were  certain  expressions  in  the 
petition,  which  implied  that  Louis  was  to  be  deposed 
and  his  son  put  in  his  place  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
for  Regent ;  these  words,  it  is  said,  had  been  dictated 
by  Laclos  to  Brissot,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  petition,  that  the  words  were  afterwards  erased 
by  Brissot,  and  yet  they  still  appeared  in  the  copies  of 
the  petition.  The  expressions  which  were  found  fault 
with  were  altered  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  so  as  to 
express  clearly  that  the  petitioners  wanted  neither 
Louis  XVI.,  nor  any  other  king.  But  the  petitioners 
could  not  agree :  some  were  for  signing  the  petition 
immediately;  others  were  for  taking  it  back  to  the 
Jacobins  to  be  corrected.  In  the  midst  of  these 
disputes  they  separated,  but  agreed  to  meet  again  the 
next  day.  The  majority  of  the  Jacobins,  that  is,  the 
body  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  deputies,  were 
afraid,  and  they  refused  to  sanction  the  alteration  made 
in  the  petition.* 

Early  on  the  17th,  the  address  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
had  been  urged  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  the  decree 
which  declared  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority, 
were  published;  and  people  were  warned  that  all 
assemblages  of  people,  with,  or  without  arms,  were 

*  Madame  Roland  gives  somci  but  not  a  clear  account  of 
this  affair,  'M^moires/  i.,  279,  which  she  represents  as  an 
Orleans  intrigue.    Compare  « Hist.  Parlem./  xi.  71. 
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contrary  to  law.  Before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  the  altar  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  covered 
with  men  and  women.  Two  men  were  found  con- 
cealed under  the  steps,  and  it  was  forthwith  believed 
that  they  were  conspirators  hired  to  blow  up  the  altar. 
They  were  carried  off  to  the  committee  of  the  section 
Oros*Caillou,  and  examined,  but  on  their  way  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  they  were  murdered  by  the  erowd,  and 
their  heads  were  put  upon  pikes** 

About  one  o'clock  there  was  an  inunense  erowd  in 
the  Champ^de-Mars,  and  a  few  obscure  emissaries  of  the 
Jacobins  were  there,  but  the  chief  members  of  the  club 
were  not.  The  Cordeliers  were  there,  and  stirring.  The 
Jacobin  emissaries  were  instructed  to  say  that  as  a  new 
decree  had  been  made,  there  must  be  a  new  petition. 
The  Cordeliers  said  that  as  the  Jacobins  had  not  drawn 
up  a  petition /they  would  draw  one  up  on  the  spot ;  they 
drew  up  their  petition,  and  separate  leaves  were  dis* 
tributed  in  order  to  be  signed;  about  six  thousand 
persons  signed,  including  those  who  merely  made  their 
mark.  The  petition  exists^  for  the  leaves  were  picked 
up  by  the  National  Guards.  The  chief  names  attached 
to  it  weriB  those  of  Santerre,  Chaumettei  Hubert,  and 
Henriot:  the  rest  were  names  still  more  unknown.  The 
tumult  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  leaders  talked 
of  going  in  a  body  to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
people  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  National  Guards, 
and  a  man  was  arrested,  who  fired  at  Lafayette,  but 
the  general  set  him  at  liberty.  The  municipality  at 
last  prodiumed  martial  law,  the  Mayor  and  part  of  the 
municipal  officers  put  themselves  in  motion,  preceded 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  three  pieces  of  canon,  and 
the  red  colours  (drapeau  rouge)  and  fbllowed  by  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Guards.  The  municipality 
was  received  with  hootings  and  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
a  pistol  shot  passed  Bailly  and  broke  the  thigh  of  a 
dragoon.  There  was  no  time  to  summon  the  rioters 
in  legal  form.  Lafhyette  fired  without  ball,  but  the 
people,  seeing  that  no  damage  was  done,  made  a  fresh 
attack.  A  second  discharge  with  ball  killed  some  of 
the  rioters,  and  the  cavalry  dispersed  the  rest.  The 
number  of  persons  killed  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
by  some  writers.  St.  Just  spoke  of  two  thousand 
being  killed.  The  official  returns  make  the  number 
eleven  or  twelve,  and  the  number  of  wounded  about 
the  same. 

On  the  following  day  the  Assembly,  through  their 
president,  Charles  Lameth,  thanked  the  magistrates 
and  the  National  Guards  for  their  conduct.  A  single 
discharge  of  fire-arms  had  frightened  the  agitators: 
Danton,  Desraoulins,  Fr6ron,  ran  off:  Marat  hid  him- 
self;  and  Robespierre  was  so  terrified  that  he  did 

*  'Droz,  'Mirabeau/  &c.,  p.  462^  &c.,  and  his  note. 
This  afiair  has  sometimes  been  misrepresented.  The  story 
is  thus,  in  brief: — "Le  massacre  de  deux  invalides  saisis 
sous  les  marches  de  Pautel  de  la  patrie,  oii  les  avait  conduits 
une  indecente  curiosity,  ouvrit  la  joum^e  du  17  Juillet." 
(Poujoulat.)  Compare  the  evidence  of  Santerre,  *Hist. 
Parlem:,*  xi.,  104;  and  what  Robespierre  says  in  his  'Adresse 
aux  Fran9ai8/  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 
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not  ventaie  to  sleep  in  his  own  house  for  several 
days.* 

Several  writers  were  arrested  after  the  17th.  Of 
the  royalists,  Suleau  was  put  in  prison:  Royou  hid 
himself,  and  his  brother,  an  avocat,  looked  after  the 
*  Ami  du  Roi'  till  the  Abb6  could  show  himself  again. 
Defiers,  the  editor  of  *The  Journal  des  Debats  des 
Jacobins '  was  arrested. 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  remains  of  Voltaire  were 
lemoved,  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly.^ 
The  Jansenists  made  some  feeble  e£Ebrt  to  oppose  the 
apotheosis  of  the  "  impious  man,"  but  they  were  only 
laughed  at  for  their  pains.  The  design  for  the  car, 
of  antique  form,  which  contained  the  remains  of  Vol- 
taire, was  furnished  by  David.  The  car  bore  a  sarco- 
phagus, which  contained  the  coffin,  and  it  was  covered 
with  branches  of  laurel  and  oak,  intertwined  with  roses, 
myrtles,  and  wild  flowers.  On  the  car  were  the  in- 
scriptions, "  If  man  is  bom  free,  he  ought  to  govern 
himself;"  and  **  If  man  has  tyrants,  he  ought  to 
dethrone  them."  On  the  10th  the  coffin  was  taken 
to  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  and  deposited  on  a  platform 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  tower  in  which  Voltaire 
had  been  imprisoned.  It  was  Monday,  the  11th,  when 
the  procession  moved  from  the  site  of  the  Bastille  to 
the  Pantheon  Fraufais,  where  the  body  was  placed, 
to  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  church  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  to  repose  with  Mirabeau  and  Descartes. 
The  procession  opened  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 

*  'Memoires  de  Mde.  Roland/  i.,  281.  She  was  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars  on  the  occasion,  and  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings. For  the  matters  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  see 
*Droz,'  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  chap,  6,  p.  403,  &c.;  Dahlmann, 
•Geschichte  der  Franz.  Rev.'  p.  366,  &c.;  *Hi8t.  Parlem.,' 
X.,  xi.;  and,  as  to  the  17th  of  July  particularly,  ^Hist. 
Parlem.'  xi.,  103,  &c. 

After  the  17th,  Desmoulins  published  the  last  number  of  this, 
his  first,  Joiimal,  (No.  86)  which  was  addressed  to  Lafayette, 
"The  Liberator  of  the  two  Worlds,  flower  of  the  Janissaxy- 
>gss)  phoenix  of  Algaazib-majors,  Don  Quixote  of  the 
Capeto  and  of  the  two  Chambers,  Constellation  of  the  White 
Horse."  Lafayette  used  to  ride  a  white  horse.  ('Hist. 
Parlem.,'  xi.,  72,  126. 

t  The  *Hist.  Parlem.,*  x.,  465,  contains  the  'Apothfeose 
de  Voltaire,'  taken  from  the  '  Moniteur.' 


sappers,  drummers,  deputations  from  the  colleges,  and 
the  patriotic  societies,  who  had  different  devices.  A 
deputation  from  the  theatres  preceded  the  gilded  statue 
of  Voltaire,  which  was  surrounded  by  pyramids  bearing 
medallionB  in  which  were  written  the  titles  of  his  chief 
works.  The  statue,  crowned  with  laurel,  was  carried 
by  men  dressed  in  classical  costume.  The  academies 
and  men  of  letters  surrounded  a  golden  (gilded  ?)  chest, 
which  contained  the  seventy  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Voltaire.  Bodies  of  musicians,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  swelled  the  procession,  and  preceded  the  funeral 
car,  which  carried  the  sarcophagus,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  couch  on  which  the  philosopher  reclined,  while 
Fame  was  placing  a  crown  upon  hb  head.  On  the 
sarcophagus  were  these  inscriptions :  "  He  avenged 
Galas,  la  Barre,  Sirven,  and  Montbailly :"  *  "  Poet, 
philosopher,  historian,  he  gave  to  the  human  mind 
a  great  impulse,  and  prepared  us  to  be  free."  Twelve 
horses  drew  the  car,  led  by  men  in  classical  costume. 
The  car  was  followed  by  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Assembly,  the  department,  the  municipality,  the  judges 
of  the  different  courts,  and  a  battalion  of  veterans : 
a  body  of  cavalry  closed  the  procession. 

The  theatres  past  which  the  procession  moved  were 
appropriately  decorated  to  honour  the  man  who  vnote 
'CEdipe'  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  'Irene'  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  The  procession  halted  before  the 
house  of  M.  Villette,  where  the  heart  of  Voltaire  was 
deposited :  on  the  front  of  the  house  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "His  mind  is  everywhere;  his  heart  is  here." 
Madame  Villette  placed  a  crown  on  the  statue  of  Vol- 
taire. Some  strophes  of  an  ode  by  Chenier  and  Gossec 
were  sung  in  front  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  in- 
struments, some  of  antique  form.  Madame  Villette 
and  the  family  of  Galas  joined  the  procession;  and 
other  females  dressed  in  white,  with  tricolor  belts  and 
ribands,  preceded  the  car. 

The  kiDg,  a  fugitive,  arrested,  brought  back,  and 
confined  in  his  own  palace :  Voltaire,  once  a  captive  in 
the  Bastille,  called  from  his  humble  grave  to  see  the 
ruins  of  his  prison,  and  be  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  rest  in  the  national  temple — this 
was  a  contrast,  a  revolution. 

•  This  allusion  is  well  understood  by  all  who  know  the 
life  of  Voltaire. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  Assembly  had  struck  alarm  into  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins,  into  the  preachers  of  anarchy ;  but  the 
Assembly  did  not  follow  up  its  victory.  The  clubs 
were  not  closed :  the  violence  of  the  press  was  not  re- 
strained. A  draft  of  a  law  about  the  press  was  pro- 
posed, but  it  was  rendered  null  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  word  proposed  by  Petion,  which  restricted  the 


decree  to  such  writings  as  should  formally  urge  to  dis« 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

Lafayette,  Bamave,  Duport,  the  Lameth,  D'Andre, 
Chapelier,  Beautmetz,  and  others,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  extreme  party  in  the  Jacobins,  had  meetings  at 
the  house  of  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  but  they 
were  too  much  divided  in  opinion  to  agree  on  any  plan 
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of  operation.     They  wanted  the  vigour  and  sagacity 
of  Mirabeau  to  direct  them. 

The  Jacobins  were  so  much  humbled  on  the  17th 
of  July,  that  for  several  days  their  club  only  retained 
six  deputies  among  its  members.  Robespierre,  Gr^- 
goire,  and  Petion,  were  three  of  them.  But  the 
Jacobins  conducted  themselves  with  prudence,  and 
turned  a  defeat  into  a  victory.  On  the  evening  of  the 
affair  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  club  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  which  they  declared  their  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  their  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  next  day  they  sent  an  address  to 
the  Assembly,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sorrow  at 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  club  being  misunder- 
stood.* Petion  published  a  letter  on  the  schism  in  the 
club  of  the  ^Amis  de  la  Constitution,'  expressed  in 
moderate  language  :  he  admitted  that  some  errors  had 
been  committed  by  the  club,  but  its  services  were 
great:  he  was  near  abandoning  the  cause  in  despair, 
but  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  some  friends  to 
remain  at  his  post. 

There  was  a  contest  between  the  two  clubs  for  the 
possession  of  the  affiliated  societies;  and  a  circular 
was  sent  by  each  of  them  to  the  clubs  in  the  depart- 
ments.f  But  the  Feuillans  were  engaged  in  an 
unequal  contest ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate 
members  had  retired  from  the  affiliated  societies,  and 
they  were  now  directed  by  men  who  did  not  entertain 
the  opinions  of  the  Feuillans.  Three  questions  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  consideration  of  the  affiliated 
societies, — ^re-union  of  the  two  clubs,  adhesion  to  the 
Feuillans,  or  a  continuance  of  their  union  with 
the  Jacobins.  The  circular  of  the  Jacobins  received 
the  adhesion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clubs ;  many  of 
the  deputies  rejoined  the  Jacobins,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  sitting  at  the  Jaco- 
bins was  at  last  firmly  established.  This  formidable 
association  in  the  last  months  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly  numbered  above  1,800  members,  and  250 
afiiliated  societies.  Since  the  time  when  the  Breton 
club  had  hired  a  place  for  a  few  francs  in  the  Jacobin 
convent,  it  had  made  rapid  progress.  It  first  sat  in 
the  spacious  refectory ;  then  it  required  all  the  space 
of  the  library ;  and  finally  it  fixed  itself  in  the  church : 
its  progress  is  significant  from  the  kitchen  to  the  library 
and  the  house  of  prayer.  The  president  had  his  chair, 
the  secretaries  their  seats ;  it  had  a  tribune,  a  regular 
order  of  business,  and  a  journal,  in  which  the  debates 
and  resolutions  of  the  club  were  published.  Every- 
thing was  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Assembly ;  and 
as  admission  to  membership  was  not  difiicult,  a  popular 
orator  would  seek  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  a  field 
which  was  open  to  adventure. 

*  'Adresse  k  TAssembl^e  Nationale  par  la  Soci6t6  des 
Amis  de  la  Constitution,  s6ante  aux  Jacobins  &  Paris/ 
'Hist.  Parlem.,'  xi.,  146;  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Robespieire. 

t  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xi.,  154,  &c. ;  where  both  addresses 
are  printed,  and  the  history  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
departmental  clubs  is  given. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  after  the  afifair 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  that  Robespierre  published  his 
address  to  the  French.'*'     He  had  recovered  from  his 
fright :  he  saw  that  the  Assembly  would  not  follow  up 
their  victory;  that  the  Jacobins  would  triumph;  for 
he  says :  "  At  the  moment  when  I  am  writing,  we 
know  that  several  patriotic  deputies  have  only  remained 
at  the  club  of  the  Feuillans  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  heads  of  factions."  This 
man,  timid  in  action,  and  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  per- 
sonal danger,  was  infinitely  bold  when  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity.    His  address  is  written  with  great  ability  : 
"  It  was  in  defence  of  his  honour  and  his  country ;" 
for  Robespierre  could  never  separate  his  personality 
from  his  cause.     He  was  a  persecuted  man,  a  man 
calumniated ;  and  persecuted  and  calumniated,  because 
he  did  his  duty.     His  persecutors  were   a  powerful 
faction,  which  aspired  to  rule  in  the  National  Assembly ; 
but  Robespierre  was  not  the  real  object  of  their  attack  ; 
it  was  his  principles ;  it  was  the  cause  of  the  people, 
which  they  designed  to  crush  by  oppressing  the  de- 
fenders of  the  people.     '*  To  wrest  from  me  at  once," 
he  said,  '*  the  means  of  serving  my  eountry  and  my 
honour,  is  too  great  a  combination  of  atrocities ;  if  I 
must  see  liberty  fall  beneath  their  efforts,  I  will  at 
least,  while  I  perish  in  its  defence,  leave  to  posterity 
a  name  without  reproach,  and  an  example  for  the  imi- 
tation of  honest  men."      He  laid  down  a  plain  rule  by 
which  he  might  be  judged :  "  if  I  can  refer  all  my 
conduct  to  one  single  principle,  and  if  this  principle  is 
honest  and  pure,  with  what  face  could  my  opponents 
seek  to  impute  to  me  culpable  motives,  and  place  me 
among  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  my  country  ?" 
He  said  that  the  principles  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  the  Assembly,  and  which  he  had  constantly 
supported,  were  those  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  solemnly  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
as  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  every  political  constitu- 
tion and  all  human  society.     He  said  that  he  thought, 
"  that  all  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  that 
all  his  own  opinions  at  least,  could  only  be  conse- 
quences of  the  two  principles  to  which  we  might  reduce 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen. 
Equality  of  Rights,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation." 
Robespierre  had  the  merit  of  being  consistent*     He 
applied  these  two  principles,  as  he  proceeds  to  show, 
to  all  the  questions  which  were  deliberated   in   the 
Assembly.     It  was   a  logical   consequence   of  these 
principles  that  the  king  was  the  agent  (mandataire), 
the  delegate  {d6Ugui)  of  the  nation,  which  was  sove- 
reign :  the  king  was  not  a  power,  but  an  individual  to 
whom  power  was  given  by  the  nation.     **  As  to  the 
monarch,"  Robespierre  said,  "  I  have  not  participated 

*  '  Adresse  de  Mazimilien  Robespierre  aux  Fran^ais, 
&  Paris,  Paquet,  Rue  Jacob.'  It  is  dated  '  Juillet,  1791/ 
but  the  day  of  the  month  is  not  given,  nor  the  residence  of 
Robespierre.  The  address  consists  of  forty-eight  pages 
octavo.  The  date  is  however  the  end  of  July ;  "  le  drapeau 
rouge  reste  encore  deploy^  au  moment  ou  j'ecris,  apres 
quinze  jdurs  de  calme,"  p.  3?. 
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in  the  alarm  which  the  title  of  king  has  inspired  in 
most  free  peoples :  provided  the  nation  were  put  in  his 
place,  and  full  scope  were  allowed  to  the  patriotism  to 
which  our  revolution  has  given  birth,  I  did  not  fear 
royalty,  nor  even  the  hereditary  character  of  the  royal 
functions  in  one  family." 

A  committee  for  revising  the  constitution  had  been 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Mirabeau,  who  however 
failed  in  being  chosen  a  member  of  it,  as  he  wished  to 
be ;  and  his  failure  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  La- 
fayette.    Both  of  them  were  then  in  favour  of  two 
chanabers,   but   Lafayette  was   afraid  that   Mirabeau 
would  introduce   some   aristocratic   notions   into   the 
committee.*     The  business  of  the  committee  was  to 
select  from  all  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  those  which 
were  of  a  constitutional  character,  to  classify  them,  to 
indicate  what  was  obscure,  to  supply  what  was  defi- 
cient ;  and  also  to  suggest  alterations  where  they  were 
considered  to  be  necessary.    The  committee  of  revision 
met  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  when  they  had 
to  consider  the  most  important  matters.     On  the  5th 
of  August,  Thouret  presented  the  constitution  to  the 
Assembly,  which  was  read  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
members.     Bamave  was  almost  the  only  member  of 
the  cote  gauche  who  made  a  serious  attempt  to  modify 
it,  to  give  to  the  royal  authority  a  surer  basis ;  and  he 
spoke  to  Malouet  on  the  subject,  and  concerted  with 
him  and  Cbapelier  a  plan   of  operations.     Bamave 
thoDght  if  the  cdiS  droits  instead  of  irritating  the  c6tS 
gauche  by  an  obstinate  resistance,  would  support  the 
revision,  France  might  still  have  a  good  constitution. 
Chapelier  asked  how  the  c6l4  gauche  could  be  expected 
to  give  to  the  royal  authority  the  necessary  power,  if 
the  opposite  side  should  persist  in  its   aristocratical 
notions,  and  if  the  cCtS  gauche  should  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  cSiS  droit  would   endeavour  to   employ 
against  it  the  authority  which  they  should  give  to  the 
king?     "If,"    said   Malouet,    "the   c6tS  gauche  will 
renounce  the  reveries  of  the  social  contract,  and  show 
itself  truly  monarchical,  it  will  be   supported  by  an 
immense  number  of  citizens,  and  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  two  extremes." 

Before  the  discussion  commenced  on  the  different 
articles  of  the  constitution,  Malouet  said : — "  When  you 
affirm  that  the  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  people  and 
only  delegate  powers,  the  enunciation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  is  false  and  dangerous :  it  is  false, 
for  the  people  as  a  body,  in  its  primary  assemblies, 
cannot  lay  hold  of  any  part  of  that  which  you  declare 
to  belong  to  it ;  you  even  forbid  them  to  deliberate : 
it  is  dangerous,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  the  condi- 
^on  of  subjects  those  to  whom  we  are  continually 
saying,  You  are  sovereign ;  in  the  impetuosity  of  their 
passions,  they  will  always  seize  on  the  principle,  and 
reject  your  consequences.  Such  is  the  first  vice  of 
your  constitution,  to  have  placed  the  sovereignty  in 
abstraction;  you  thus  weaken  the  supreme  powers, 
^hich  are  only  efficient  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 

•  Droz,  'Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  476i  note  (1). 


nected  with  a  visible  and  uninterrupted  representation 
of  the  sovereignty,  and  which,  by  your  making  them 
depend  on  an  abstraction,  in  fact  assume,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  a  subordinate  character.  This 
new  combination,  which  appears  to  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people,  is  altogether  prejudicial  to  them, 
for  it  deceives  them  as  to  their  claims  and  their 
duties." 

Malouet  was  interrupted  by  Biauzat,  who  cried  out : 
"  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  counter-revolution  which  is 
recommended  to  you."  This  was  the  signal  for  con- 
fusion :  the  c()lS  droit  did  not  support  Malouet ;  the 
gauche  supported  the  constitution.  The  revision  went 
on  with  great  rapidity :  the  article,  "  The  legislative 
body  is  composed  of  a  single  chamber,"  passed  unno- 
ticed, and  yet  it  contains  a  principle  which  has  not 
even  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  The  constitution 
gave  to  the  Assembly  the  power  of  adjourning,  pro- 
longing, or  closing  the  session  ;  but  no  opposition  was 
made  to  this.  The  article,  "  The  French  constitution 
is  representative ;  the  representatives  are  the  legislative 
body  and  the  king,"  did  not  please  the  c6ti  gauche^  and 
Robespierre  spoke  against  it :  Thouret,  D' Andre,  Bar- 
nave,  supported  it.  This  article  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king  as  a  distinct  power,  to  which  Robes- 
pierre of  course  objected :  it  gave  him  a  will  distinct 
from  his  executive  functions.  It  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  but  a  single  expression  of  this  kind  was 
insufficient  to  secure  to  the  king  the  necessary  powers 
for  efficient  action.  The  constitution  gave  the  king  no 
power  to  suspend  the  administrators  in  the  depart- 
ments without  informing  the  legislative  body,  which 
had  the  power  of  removing  or  confirming  the  sus- 
pension. 

The  article  which  did  not  allow  a  deputy  to  be 
chosen  for  three  successive  legislatures,  was  retained ; 
also  that  which  forbade  the  king  to  choose  his  ministers 
out  of  the  legislative  body,  and  prevented  the  deputies 
from  receiving  any  place  or  office  under  the  govern- 
ment, for  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  their  func- 
tions. After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  "  that  the 
ministers  should  be  heard  in  the  legislative  body  when- 
ever they  should  ask  to  be  heard  upon  matters  relating 
to  their  administration,  or  when  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  explanations;  and  on  matters  foreign 
to  it,. when  the  Assembly  should  allow  them  a  hearing." 
This  was  the  solution  of  the  question,  hitherto  unset- 
tled, as  to  the  admission  of  the  ministers  to  the  sittings 
of  the  legislative  body. 

As  to  the  future  revision  of  the  constitution  there  was 
some  difficulty ;  but  it  was  finally  settled,  agreeably  to 
Frochot's  proposal,  who  delivered  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  occasion,*  that  when  three  successive  legisla- 
tures should  have  agreed  about  changing  a  constitutional 
article,  there  should  then  be  a  revision.  But  the  next 
legislature,  and  the  third  also,  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  proposing  any  change  in  the  constitution. 

*  *  Hist.  Parlem.,*  xi.,  372.  Lavie  exclaimed,  "  This 
speech  ia  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Mirabeau."  The  Assembly 
ordered  it  to  be  printed. 
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Before  the  revised  constitution  was  read,  Malouet 
made  a  final  effort.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  that 
in  their  address  to  the  king,  on  the  9th  of  July,  they 
had  said  to  him,  "You  call  us  to  labour  in  concert 
with  your  majesty  at  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  National  Assembly  promises  you  that  your  wishes 
shall  be  fulfilled :"  he  asked,  if  by  subjecting  the  king 
to  the  alternative  of  acceptance  or  refusal,  they  could 
say  that  they  were  making  the  constitution  with  him  ? 
His  address  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  disapprobation. 

The  constitution  was  completed.  It  was  presented  to 
the  king  on  the  same  evening,  the  3rd  of  September, 
by  sixty  members  of  the  Assembly,  Thouret  made  no 
speech  when  he  presented  the  constitution.  The  few 
words  that  he  uttered  were  these:  "  The  representatives 
of  the  nation  present  to  your  majesty  the  constitutional 
act  which  consecrates  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the 
French  people,  which  restores  to  the  throne  its  true 
dignity,  and  which  regenerates  the  government  of  the 
empire."  The  king  replied  that  he  would  give  his  answer 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  re- 
quired. The  day  after,  the  Tuileries  were  opened ;  and 
the  system  of  surveillance  which  had  been  exercised 
since  the  king's  return,  was  terminated,  but  he  was  still 
secretly  watched  in  all  his  movements.  In  the  last 
sitting  but  one  the  Assembly  made  a  decree  relative  to 
the  patriotic  societies,  or  clubs,  founded  on  the  pre- 
amble, **  that  no  society,  club,  or  association  of  citizens, 
can  have  under  any  form  a  political  existence,  nor 
exercise  any  influence  or  inspection  over  the  acts  of  the 
constituted  powers  and  legal  authorities  ;  that  under  no 
pretext  can  they  appear  under  a  collective  name  to  draw 
up  petitions  or  form  deputations,  to  assist  at  public 
ceremonies,  or  for  any  other  object."  Robespierre 
spoke  against  the  measure.*  A  decree  of  September 
gave  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  active  citizens.  Another 
decree  of  the  same  month  declared  that  Avignon  and 
the  Comtat  de  Venaissin  were  annexed  to  France ; 
which,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  that  the  pope's 
letter  had  received  at  Paris,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  See. 

Disorder  prevailed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  consti- 
tution gave  the  king  but  feeble  means  of  repressing 
them.  Some  of  the  clubs  in  the  departments  were 
guilty  of  violence  and  illegal  acts.  The  army  was  in 
revolt  in  various  places :  at  Arras  one  battalion,  had 
seized  the  citadel,  and  another  had  formed  itself  into 
an  association  which  recognized  no  authority.  .Petion 
and  Robespierre  wished  the  Assembly  to  deal  mildly 
with  rebellious  soldiers.  Alexander  Lameth  told  them 
that  such  speeches  as  theirs  were  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
orders. A  rigorous  decree  was  passed  (August  28th).f 
The  western  departments  were  in  a  state  of  violent 
excitement,  owing  to  the  religious  troubles  which  the 
Assembly  itself  had  engendered  by  interfering  with 
peoples'  consciences.  The  state  of  foreign  affairs,  or 
the  rumours  about  foreign  affairs,  contributed  to  the 

•  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'xi.,  454, 
t  Ibid.,  xi.,  449, 
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uneasy  state  of  public  opinion.  The  emigration  had 
increased  since  the  return  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
emigrants  had  left  France  with  threats  of  war.  But 
the  foreign  powers  were  not  so  ready  for  war  as  the 
emigrants  wished,  nor  so  ready  to  interfere  as  the 
revolutionary  party  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people 
that  they  were. 

There  was  no  wish  for  war  with  France  by  any 
foreign  power,  except  perhaps  Prussia,  and  Prussia 
could  not  move  without  the  empire.  Leopold  wished 
his  brother-in-law,  Louis,  to  be  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity, which  he  thought  that  he  could  effect  by  threats 
and  negociations.  At  the  conference  of  Pilnitz  (Au- 
gust 27th),  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  were 
present.  The  Comte  d'Artois  came  uninvited;  and 
Calonne  and  Bouille  were  there.  The  declaration  of 
Pilnitx  evaded  the  question  of  armed  interference,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  Calonne.  It  declared 
the  intention  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor, 
conjointly  with  the  other  European  princes,  to  use 
"  the  most  efficient  means,  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  to  put  the  king  of  France  in  a  condition  to 
secure,  in  the  most  perfect  ireedom,  th^  basis  of  a 
monarchical  government  equally  adapted  to  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  French." 
The  case  of  intervention  was  put  hypothetically  and 
obscurely.  "  The  truth  is,  the  French  had  much  to 
fear  from  themselves,  and  very  little  from  abroad." 
(Droz.)  ♦  The  Assembly  took  measures  to  strengthen 
the  army  and  to  protect  the  frontiers. 

Before  giving  his  answer  on  the  Constitution,  Louis 
consulted  men  of  all  parties,  except  the  revolutionists. f 
He  finally,  by  a  letter  (September  13th)  accepted  it, 
and  declared  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  executed ; 
but  he  distinctly  said  that  he  did  "  not  perceive  in  the 
means  of  execution  and  administration,  all  the  energy 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  movement,  and  to 
preserve  unity  in  all  parts  of  a  vast  empire."  After 
the  king's  letter  was  read,  Lafayette  moved  the  release 
of  all  persons  who  were  confined  on  account  of  the 
king's  flight,  and  a  general  amnesty,  which  was  carried. 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  king  declared  his  solemn 
acceptation  of  the  constitution  in  the  presence  of  the 
Assembly:  the  members  sat  while  he  took  the  oath 
standing,  and  the  proud  queen  was  present  to  witness 
the  humiliation  of  her  husband.  The  king's  accepta- 
tion was  the  signal  for  public  rejoicings,  but  Louis  did 
not  rejoice  :  on  returning  to  the  palace  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.:^     On  the  18th 

*  This  declaration  of  Pilnitz  is  viewed  in  different  ways, 
according  to  a  writer's  opinion.  Compare  Mignet,  *  Hist,  de 
la  R6v.  Fran<;.,'  c.  4;  Dahlmann,  '  Geschichte,'  &c.,  p.  416. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  AnnaU,'  &c.,  iv.,  c.  46. 

X  Madame  Campan,  ^Memoires,'  &c.,  ii.,  16/;  *  Hist. 
Paj-lem,.'  xi.,  399,  &c.;  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  An- 
nals/ iv.,  c.  45 ;  where  the  ceremonial  is  described.  The  kin^ 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  president :  the  two  chairs  were  exactly 
the  same.  He  rose  to  take  the  oath,  but  seated  himself 
when  he  had  taken  it,  and  he  finished  his  speech  sitting. 
The  president  rose  to  address  the  king;  but  as  the  king 
continued  sitting  after  the  president  bad  commenced  his 
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*  of  September  the  Constitution  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
in  Paris  and  in  the  departments  and  municipalities. 
On  the  dOth  the  king  in  person  closed  the  long  session 
of  the  National  Assembly  by  an  address,  to  which  the 

speech,  the  president  seated  himself  also,  and  delivered  the 
rest  of  his  speech  in  that  attitude,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
says  his  un^endly  biographer  (BeauUeu,  'Biog.  Univ.,' 
ait.  T^aurel) ;  but  Bertrand  de  Moleville  has  not  recorded 
this  attitude,  which,  indifferent  in  itself,  would  have  been 
highly  indecent  under  the  circumstances.  Thouret  was  pro- 
posed for  the  presidency  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  Srd 
of  August,  1789;  but  the  threats  of  the  revolutionary  party 
made  him  decline  the  honour,  (p.  54.)  After  the  4th  of  Au- 
goit  he  joined  the  movement,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Assembly.  When  he  made  his  address  to 
the  king  on  the  I4th  of  September,  he  was  then  president 
for  the  fourth  time :  and  he  spoke  from  his  chair  to  the  king 
with  all  the  complacency  of  satisfied  vanity  of  the  merits  of 
that  constitution,  a  great  part  of  which  was  Thouret's  own 
work.  Thouret  died  on  the  scaffold,  April  22,  1794,  in  less 
than  three  years  after  he  had  lauded  the  new  constitution. 


president,  Thouret,  replied ;  and  after  he  had  retired, 
in  the  midst  of  applause,  the  president  uttered  these 
words :  *'  The  National  Constituent  Assembly  de- 
clares that  its  mission  is  ended,  and  that  it  now  termi* 
nates  its  sittings."  The  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  ended,  after  two  years  and  four  months : 
the  first,  the  most  important,  the  most  instructive  act 
of  the  great  drama  is  closed. 

The  judgment  of  posterity  on  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly cannot  even  yet  be  pronounced  impartially: 
the  final  results  of  its  labours  are  still  unknown ;  the 
present  generation  still  obeys  the  impulse  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  in 
1789.  A  fault  was  committed  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers  in  not  being  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
States-General,  The  wishes  of  the  French  people  were 
known  by  the  cahiers,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
satisfy  many  of  their  just  demands,  without  impairing 
in  any  degree  the  efficiency  of  administration.  But 
though  easy,  in  one  sense,  to  do  what  was  reasonable 
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and  just,  it  was  not  easy  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances, for  the  court  party  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
anything.  Malouet  had  urged  Montmorin  and  Necker 
to  he  prepared  to  meet  the  States :  "  You  have,"  he 
said,  '*  the  cahiers,  the  mandats ;  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  let  the  king  take  the  initiative  with 
the  States-General."  Montmorin  was  disposed  to 
follow  this  advice,  hut  he  always  yielded  to  Necker ; 
and  Necker  was  too  self-sufficient  to  think  that  he 
wanted  advice.  Besides  this,  he  had  his  own  ambition 
to  gratify:  if  the  deputies  did  not  agree,  he  thought 
that  he  would  be  looked  to  as  the  mediator.  It  was 
certain  before  the  States  met,  that  the  question  of  the 
verification  of  the  powers  of  the  deputies,  and  that  of 
the  vote  by  head  or  by  order,  would  be  raised.  As  to 
the  verification  of  the  powers,  the  king  might  have 
safely  assumed  to  settle  that  question  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  States.  He  could  not  have  disposed  of  the 
other  question  so  easily. 

The  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Langres>  who  proposed 
two  chambers,  one  of  which  should  contain  all  the 
noble  deputies  in  the  three  orders,  seemed  to  promise 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  it  would  not  have 
suited  those  who  wished  for  a  union  of  the  three  orders, 
nor  those  who  insisted  on  their  separation.  Necker 
gave  the  Tiers  Etat  the  double  representation — the 
power ;  and  they  brought  the  will.  If  there  was  a 
chance  of  avoiding  the  revolution,  it  was  in  the  king 
exercising  all  the  power  that  he  could ;  and,  as  Ma- 
louet said,  conceding  everything  that  was  just  and 
reasonable.  But  that  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  is 
a  conclusion  that  we  can  hardly  escape.  The  union 
of  the  three  orders  in  one  Assembly  was  inevitable, 
and  that  was  the  Revolution.  But  it  still  remains 
a  question,  whether  this  one  Assembly  might  not  have 
acquiesced  in  some  reasonable  and  practical  reforms, 
if  they  had  been  proposed  by  the  king.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  constitution,  or  a  modification  of  existing 
forms,  was  required.  France  demanded  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  States-General ;  and  how  would  France  have 
consented  to  their  meeting  in  the  old  form ;  and  liow 
was  the  problem  to  be  solved  of  giving  to  the  States- 
General  a  new  constitution  ? 

The  chief  faults  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
owing  to  their  inexperience.  It  contained  some  able 
and  many  honest  men :  but  it  contained  two  most 
dangerous  elements — the  royalists  of  the  extreme  right, 
and  the  theorists,  few  in  number,  of  the  extreme  fefl. 
The  most  dangerous  man,  beyond  all  doubt,  was 
Robespierre.  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  dangerous 
politically  as  the  wildest  religious  doctrines  have  been, 
was  not  regarded  by  Robespierre  "  as  a  vain  theory, 
but  as  maxims  of  justice,  universal,  unalterable,  Im- 
prescriptible, adapted  for  application  to  all  people ;" 
and  he  applied  them  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  defending 
every  act  of  violence  and  insubordination  to  the 
law. 

Though  the  Assembly  possessed  men  of  ability,  it 
contained  few   who   had   sound   political  knowledge. 


The  French  nation  had  not  been  trained  to  the  conduct 
of  political  affairs  either  by  experience  or  by  education. 
For  a  long  time  the  education  of  that  class  which  sup- 
plied deputies  to  the  Assembly  had  been  conducted  on 
a  vicious  principle  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  Tlie 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  literature, 
which,  if  well  directed,  is  adapted  to  strengthen  the 
understanding  and  to  prepare  a  man  for  active  life,  may 
be  made  the  means  of  weakening  the  judgment  and 
perverting  the  taste.  A  vague  admiration  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics  and  of  the  Roman  republic,  things  that 
had  little  resemblance  except  in  name,  and  a  fluent 
readiness  in  appealing  to  Greek  and  Roman  history  for 
illustration,  for  ornament,  for  rhetorical  effect,  without 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  application,  characterized 
the  French  of  that  day.  The  immense  difference 
between  antient  and  modem  society  was  overlooked ; 
and  all  that  might  have  been  learned  from  a  sound 
study  of  antiquity  was  neglected,  because  it  was 
unknown  :  vapid  common-places^  stale,  and  sometimes 
dubious  anecdotes,  was  nearly  all  that  even  the  ablest 
men,  who  ransacked  their  college  recollections  for  some 
half-forgotten  piece  of  learning,  could  produce.  The 
useful  lessons  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
Roman  history  would  certainly  not  have  been  applied 
by  the  classical  revolutionists ;  but  the  defenders  of 
order  might  have  found  an  example  to  justify  the  sup- 
pression of  the  clubs,  in  the  steady  opposition  which 
the  Romans  made  to  these  dangerous  associations.* 

The  most  useful  reforms  which  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly effected  were  recommended  by  their  instruc- 
tions ;  but  they  went  beyond  their  instructions.  If  they 
had  ttnly  done  what  they  were  asked  to  do,  their  re- 
forms would  have  been  acknowledged  as  beneficial  hy 
all  except  a  very  few.  For  the  nation  to  demand  a  share 
in  legislation,  the  ^ual  distribution  of  taxation,  and 
the  redemption  of  feudal  rights,  was  reasonable,  just, 
and  practicable.  The  nation  did  not  demand  that  the 
royal  authority  should  be  reduced  to  nullity,  that  the 
clergy  should  have  a  constitution,  which  was  a  torch 
of  discord  t  it  did  not  call  for  the  destruction  of  titles 
of  honour,  the  suppression  of  wbitek  offended  the  vanity 
of  a  large  part  of  the  French  nation.  The  cahiers 
must  not  be  judged  by  taking  single  instances :  tlie 
fair  estimate  of  them  is  made  by  seeing  in  what  points 
they  agree,  or  in  what  points  A  gteat  number  of  them 
agree. 

The  Assembly  sometimes  Acted  with  wisdom  and 
firmness^  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  flight. 
Sometimes  it  acted  with  precipitation,  and  fanned  the 
flame  of  disorder,  which  it  ought  to  have  quenched. 
It  rejected  the  plan  of  the  constitution  which  was  sup- 

♦  Those  who  are  curious  to  examine  this  matter  will  find 
materials  in  Reki*!  *  Cria&inalrecht  der  Homer/  p.  824,  &c. 

In  England  the  study  of  antiquity  has  never  produced  such 
fantastic  explosions  as  in  France.  A  pubUc  speaker  has 
seldom  appealed  to  his  school  recollections  of  antiquity  for 
more  than  a  trite  quotation  from  a  Latin  poet.  K  English 
classical  education  has  been  poor  in  its  results,  it  has  at  least 
not  been  so  directly  mischievous,  nor  so  ridiculously  foohsh. 
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ported  by  Lally-Tollendal  and  Mounier  at  the  close  of 
August,  1789;  and  this  rejection,  a  judicious  French 
historian  (Dros)  has  considered  as  the  limit  of  the  term 
during  which  the  revolution  might  have  been  directed 
and  governed.*  It  allowed  the  clubs  and  the  press  to 
inoculate  the  whole  nation  with  the  principles  of 
anarchy.  Many  of  the  members  were  greedy  of  a  tem- 
porary popularity  ;  and  after  braving  the  king  and  the 
court,  they  quailed  to  the  orators  who  declaimed  in  the 
clubs.  This  weakness  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  decree  that  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  could  not  be  elected  for  the  next  Assembly ; 
certainly  an  unwise  measure,  though  we  cannot  affirm 
that  many  of  them  would  have  been  re-elected. 

The  faults  of  the  king  and  of  his  ministry  were  as 
great  as  the  faults  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  never  had 
a  competent  ministry ;  and  though  he  possessed  good 
sense,  good  intentions,  and  a  real  desire  to  reform,  his 
racillating  and  uncertain  conduct  contributed  to  his 
own  degradation,  and,  combined  with  circumstances, 
made  him  guilty  ^f  duplicity,  for  which  even  circum- 
stances are  no  excuse. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  gains  by  a  comparison 
vitb  the  Assemblies  which  followed  it :  and  a  great 
number  of  its  most  distinguished  members  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  political  inexperience  and  their  weak- 
ness by  shedding  their  blood  on  the  scafFold.f 

Note, — Robespierre  said  that  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  in  the  French  Constitution  of  1791,  was  not 
a  "  vain  theory  ;"  and  he  said  the  truth.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  involved  in  this  Declaration  will 

*  See  p.  57 ;  and  Droz, '  Histoire  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XVI./ 
&c.,  Liv.  X. 

t  Compare  Droz, '  Histoire  de  Louis  XVI.'  &c.,  Liv.  7, 10; 
and  *  Mirabeau  et  TAssembUe  Constituante,'  chap.  7 ;  Dahl- 
mann,  *  Geschichte  der  Franzosischen  Revolution,'  B.  iii.,  1 ; 
Mignet,  *  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise/  c.  4;  Thiers,  *  Hist.,' 
&e.,  c.  7. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Burke*s  '  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France.'  His  great  talents 
and  his  great  name  have  given  an  authority  to  his  work, 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  To  say  that  it  contains  many 
valuable  and  just  remarks  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  all 
that  Burke  has  written.  An  unprejudiced  reader  may  study 
the  '  Reflections '  with  advantage ;  for  he  who  can  lay  aside 
prejudice,  will  always  learn  something  from  looking  at  both 
^ides  of  a  question.  But  those  who  cannot  exercise  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  greatest  political  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  will  not  have  their  discrimination  improved 
by  Burke's  impassioned  declamation.  Burke's  woric  in  fact  did 
great  mischief.  The  judgment  of  Dahlmann  ('  Geschichte,' 
&c.,  p.  424)  upon  the  '  Reflections  *  is  just,  and  unanswer- 
able. Mackintosh  wrote  his  '  Vindicise  GaUicss/  in  reply  to 
Burke,  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  and  as  the  work  of  a 
young  man,  it  has  its  merits. 

As  to  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  cahiers,  there  is  a  short 
resume  in  Young's  'Travels  m  France,'  i.,  618,  2nd  edition; 
in  Droz, » Histoire  de  Louis  XVI.,'  liv.  10;  and  a  pretty  full 
one  in  the  •  Hist.  Parlem.,'  i.,  322. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  is  printed  in  the  'Histoire  Par- 
^entsire/  n.,  p.  404,  &c.  The  DeeUration  of  the  Rights 
^  Man  and  Citizen  stands  at  the  head  of  it. 


never  allow  it  to  remain  a  **  vain  theory."  It  may  be 
excusable  to  show  in  a  few  words  that  it  is  a  false 
theory ;  and  consequently,  if  not  a  vain  theory,  it  is 
dangerous. 

The  French  Declaration  of  Rights  declares  "that 
the  principle  of  all  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in 
the  nation ;  no  body,  no  individual,  can  exercise  any 
authority  which  does  not  expressly  emanate  from  it." 
Neither  sovereignty,  nation,  nor  rights,  are  defined. 
All  the  practical  meaning  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  is  this :  that  for  the  conser- 
vation and  happiness  of  society,  certain  fundamental 
principles  must  be  admitted.  But  we  may  also  collect 
from  this  Declaration,  that  such  things  as  cannot  be 
enunciated  so  clearly  as  to  be  intelligible,  ought  not  to 
be  enunciated  at  all.  The  enunciation  that  **  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  publics 
(or  a)  nation,"  or  as  it  is  expressed  (Titre  iii,  Des 
pouvoirs  publics)  '*  the  sovereignty  is  one,  indivisible, 
inalienable,  and  imprescriptible;  it  belongs  to  the 
nation ;  no  section  of  the  people  and  no  individual  can 
claim  the  exercise  of  it,"  is  vague  and  ambiguous,  and 
not  adapted  for  popular  comprehension,  which  requires 
something  positive. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  admitted  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  an  abstraction ;  for  the  nation 
requires  to  be  represented  in  a  bodily  form,  in  **a 
legislative  body  and  a  king."  All  that  the  sovereign 
nation  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing,  as  an  act 
of  sovereignty,  is  to  elect  the^members  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  even  that  indirectly.  If  a  king  or 
other  chief  administrator  is  elected  by  a  people,  their 
functions  are  stiJl  reduced  to  a  vote.  A  form  of 
government,  then,  being  once  constituted,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  in  whatever  sense  it  is  under- 
stood, is  limited  to  a  few  simple  acts.  And  even  as  to 
the  establishment  of  the  form  of  government,  the  Con- 
stitution, the  people  can  do  no  more  than  choose  per- 
sons to  frame  the  constitution  ;  and  if  the  constitution 
when  framed  is  presented  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection,  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  do  more 
than  accept  or  reject  it  as  a  whole.  Deliberation  of 
the  several  articles  is  not  implied  in  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  constitution  ;  and  deliberation  is  impos- 
sible. The  sovereignty  then  of  a  nation  is  a  fiction, 
which  the  French  Constitution  distinctly  admits,  by 
declaring  "  that  the  nation  from  which  alone  emanates 
all  powers  can  only  exercise  them  by  delegation."  But 
the  French  nation,  that  is  the  individuals  who  voted, 
did  not  delegate  particular  powers  nor  unlimited 
powers:  they  merely  named  members  to  the  States- 
General,  and  expressed  their  wishes.  It  is  an  unsound 
political  principle  to  describe  powers  as  being  essen- 
tially in  something  which,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  exer- 
cise them.  And  it  is  a  gross  inconsistency  to  declare 
that  there  should  be  an  hereditary  functionary,  a  king, 
whose  consent  should  be  "necessary  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law,"  and  yet  to  maintain  that  the  sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  people ;  for  while  the  nation 
is  declared  to  possess  the  sovereignty,  it  is  at  the  same 
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time  declared  that  a  single  man  can  nullify,  not  the 
will  of  the  nation,  (for  the  will  of  the  nation  is  another 
fiction),  but  the  will  of  the  legislative  body.  It  might 
easily  have  been  predicted  that  the  sovereign  people 
would  never  allow  a  king  to  resist  their  so-called 
will,  even  when  expressed  by  their  representatives. 
And  this  is  what  such  men  as  Robespierre  really  meant 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people :  they  could  not  con- 
ceive one  man's  real  will  opposing  the  so-called  will  of 
all.  In  what  manner  the  will  of  all  might  be  ex- 
pressed, they  did  not  much  concern  themselves :  it 
might  be  by  an  insurrection  of  a  few,  provided  they 
rose  in  the  name  of  the  invisible  all. 

Sovereignty  in  act  must  have  its  living  agents.  A 
nation  is  a  mere  fictitious  person,  an  artificial  person, 
like  a  corporation.  It  does  not  consist  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals who  at  any  time  come  under  the  denomination 
of  the  nation,  any  more  than  a  corporation  consists  of 
a  given  number  of  individuals  known  by  particular 
names.  The  nation  and  the  corporation  exist,  when 
all  the  individuals  are  changed.  There  is  no  practical 
principle  of  sovereignty  but  this :  by  whatever  living 
person  or  persons  the  supreme  power  is  exercised,  the 
purpose  of  government  implies,  that  powers  are  exer- 
cised not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  them, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Law,  and  Government,  the  highest  organization  of 
law,  are  a  necessity, — a  necessary  consequence  of  man's 
constitution.  Man  can  only  live  in  society ;  society 
is  therefore  a  necessity.  The  organization  of  political 
power  is  also  a  necessity :  for  as  society  must  exist,  it 
follows  that  it  must  have  an  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  society  is  assumed  to  be  a  benefit  to  all  derived 
from  association.  This  benefit  of  all  implies  the  utmost 
possible  freedom  for  every  individual,  freedom  to 
exercise  his  corporeal  and  his  intellectual  powers  to 
the  highest  degree,  to  satisfy  his  moral  wants.  This 
utmost  freedom  of  every  individual  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  law  to  restrain ;  but  restraint  is  not  imposed 
merely  in  order  to  restrain  :  it  is  imposed  that  freedom 
may  be  secured.  Then  comes  the  question,  how  shall 
the  power  be  constituted  which  imposes  restraint,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  in  some  cases  imposes  the  necessity 
of  action  ?  that  is  the  practical  question.  Few  French- 
men in  1791  were  wise  enough  to  consider  how  liberty 
is  best  secured.  The  question  of  a  monarchy,  that  is 
of  the  embodiment  of  sovereignty  in  one  living  person, 
is  not  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  monarch : 
it  is  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
for  the  supreme  power  to  be  exercised  by  one.  In  a 
constitutional  monarchy  the  value  of  the  power  which 
a  king  has,  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  adaptation  to  secure 
the  interest  of  all ;  and  not  with  reference  to  himself  and 
his  family,  as  a  party  in  the  Assembly  absurdly  sup- 
posed. In  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  king  must  be 
a  power,  or  he  will  cease  to  be  king :  he  must  be  a 
power,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  act  in  the  inte- 
rest of  all.  He  exists  as  a  power,  either  simply 
because  he  exists ;  or  if  he  is  constitutionally  declared 
to  be  a  power,  he  is  simply  declared  to  be  such ;  and 


that  is  all.  He  cannot  derive  his  power  from  any 
number  of  individuals,  still  less  from  a  nation  ;  for  a 
nation,  as  an  artificial  person,  can  do  no  act;  and 
viewed  as  a  number  of  individuals,  the  whole  body  of 
individuals  cannot  act,  because  age  or  other  incapacity 
prevents  some  from  acting;  and  the  women  are  ex- 
cluded altogether  from  joining  in  political  acts.  The 
delegation  of  power,  then,  from  a  nation  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  false  theory,  equally  false  with  the  theory 
of  an  original  contract. 

But  though  a  constitutional  king  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  power,  it  is  quite  consistent  to  view  this 
power  as  existing  for  the  general  interest,  and  to  test 
its  acts  by  that  standard.  The  French  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  led  to  look  with  dislike  on  all  embodiments 
of  power,  in  which  they  only  shared  the  common  feel- 
ing of  mankind,  which  is  envious  of  those  who  exercise 
authority ;  but  this  common  feeling  is  corrected  by  re- 
flection, which  teaches  us  that  to  hate  political  power, 
simply  as  power,  in  no  respect  differs  from  hating  all 
individual  superiority  of  strength,  understanding,  or 
acquirements.  A  declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  France,  was  a 
theoretical  absurdity,  which  made  the  constitution 
incongruous  :  but  it  was  really  dangerous,  because  the 
proclamation  of  this  doctrine  cherished  a  common 
feeling  of  mankind,  envy  and  dislike  of  those  who 
exercise  power,  among  a  people  who  were  not  trained 
by  experience  to  the  working  of  a  firee  constitution,  and 
who  from  temper  and  education  were  more  likely  to  be 
governed  by  a  phrase  than  determined  by  a  positive 
principle. 

The  birth-place  of  this  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  importer 
was  Lafayette  (p.  25).  Mr.  Jefferson  objected  to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, perhaps  the  man  of  the  soundest  judgment  of  all 
who  contributed  to  form  the  Federal  Constitution,  did 
not  go  further  even  in  a  democratic  system  than  to  say, 
"  My  own  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of  a  bill 
of  rights,  provided  it  be  so  framed  as  not  to  imply 
powers  not  meant  to  be  included  in  the  enumeration. 

Experience  proves  the  inefficacy  of  a  bill  of  rights  on 
those  occasions  when  its  control  is  most  needed.  Re- 
peated violations  of  these  parchment  barriers  have  been 
committed  by  overbearing  majorities  in  every  state. 
In  Virginia  I  have  seen  the  bill  of  rights  violated  in 
every  instance  where  it  has  been  opposed  to  a  popular 
current."  But  in  the  States  of  the  North  American 
Union,  no  Declaration  of  Rights,  however  extravagant, 
could  be  so  dangerous  as  it  was  in  France.  If  we  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  in  any  of  these  states  a  total  dis- 
solution of  order,  the  practical  good  sense  of  the 
people  and  their  political  experience  would  soon  enable 
them  to  put  the  abstraction  of  their  sovereignty  in  such  a 
palpable  form  as  would  check  anarchy  and  secure  men's 
persons  and  property.  The  abstraction  of  the  nation's 
sovereignty,  the  phantoms  of  natural  and  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  would  be  replaced  by  positive  realities. 
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While  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  revising  the 
Constitution,  the  elections  were  going  on,  and  the  new 
members  assembled,  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  the  hall 
of  the  former  Assembly.  Thus  there  was  no  interrup- 
tion in  the  sittings :  the  constitution  had  declared  the 
legislative  body  to  be  permanent.  But  instead  of 
twelve  hundred  members,  the  number  was  only  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five ;  and  so  far  the  new  Assembly 
had  an  advantage  over  the  former.*  According  to  the 
constitution,  the  elections  commenced  in  the  cantons 
with  the  election  of  electors  by  those  who  were  quali- 
fied to  vote.  The  qualifications  for  an  active  citizen, 
that  is,  for  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies,  were,  to 
be  a  French  citi^sen,  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
to  have  been  domiciliated  in  the  town  or  canton  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  have  paid  direct  taxes  at  least  equal  to 
three  days'  labour,  and  to  produce  the  receipt ;  not 
to  he  a  domestic  servant ;  to  be  enrolled  in  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  place  of  domicile  in  the  National  Guard ; 
to  have  taken  the  civic  oath :  certain,  persons  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise,  those  for  instance  who  had 
been  declared  insolvent,  and  had  not  paid  their  debts 
in  full.  The  deputies  to  the  States- General  had  also 
not  been  chosen  directly,  but  by  electors  who  were 
elected  for  that  purpose.  The  primary  electors  in  each 
canton  composed  a  body  of  600  to  900  electors ;  but 
if  the  canton  was  very  populous,  there  was  more  than 
one  primary  electoral  body,  each  of  which  on  an 
average  chose  four  or  five  electors.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  as  an  elector,  a  man  was  required  to  have,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  of  a  primary  elector, 
a  certain  income  as  proprietor,  or  as  the  possessor 
of  a  life  estate,  or  to  rent  a  house  of  a  certain  value ; 
but  there  were  various  modifications  in  the  case  of 
towns  of  6,000  inhabitants,  and  under  that  number,  and 
also  for  country  places.f    The  electors  of  each  departs 

*  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  'Histoire 
Parlementaire ;'  and  in  the  same  place  is  also  printed  a  Ust 
of  the  members  of  the  first  Assembly,  that  is,  of  the  deputies 
to  the  States-General.  A  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is 
curious.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Constituent, 
already  referred  to,  the  two  lists  are  entirely  different. 

The  list  of  the  deputies  to  the  States -General,  as  here 
given,  consists  of  308  deputies  of  the  clei^,  288  of  the  nobi- 
ht>',  and  621  of  the  Tiers  £tat.  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  the 
nohihty  is  this  note :  "  The  nobility  of  Bretagne  not  havmg 
come  to  the  States-General,  does  not  appear  in  this  hst." 
See  p.  4. 

f  The  property  qualification  for  the  electors  was  introduced 
io  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  did  not  apply  to  the 
pninaiy  elections  for  the  Legislative,  which  were  already 
^^'  It  was  one  of  the  few  alterations  that  were  made  in 
the  reyision.  The  *  Hist.  Parlem  ,'  has  not  clearly  explained 
the  modification  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution*  See 
Dwtt, '  Mirabeau,'  &c.,  p.  486» 


ment  met  at  one  place  to  elect  the  deputies.  The  consti. 
tution  made  the  number  of  deputies  745 ;  but  the  num- 
ber that  each  department  was  to  send  depended  on  the 
three  proportions  of  territory,  population,  and  amount 
of  direct  taxation.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
deputies  were  considered  as  representing  territory,  and 
each  department  sent  three  deputies  in  respect  of  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  department  of  Paris, 
which  being  very  small,  sent  only  one.  This  deduction 
of  two  deputies  from  the  territory  of  the  department 
of  Paris  reduced  to  745  the  number  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  747  ;  for  249  deputies  were 
allowed  in  respect  of  population,  and  249  more  in 
respect  of  direct  taxation.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
active  population  was  divided  into  249  equal  parts, 
and  each  department  named  as  many  deputies  as  it 
contained  parts  of  the  population.  Also  the  sum-total 
of  direct  taxation  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  249 
equal  parts;  and  each  department  named  as  many 
deputies  a§  it  paid  parts  of  direct  taxation.  The  de- 
partment of  Paris  gained  under  these  two  heads  more 
than  it  lost  in  respect  of  the  smallness  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  it  sent  in  all  twenty-four  deputies.  The 
department  of  Rh6ne-et-Loire,  which  contained  Lyon, 
sent  fifteen  deputies.  Haute  Garonne,  which  con- 
tained Toulouse,  sent  twelve  deputies  ;  and  Gironde, 
which  contained  Bordeaux,  also  sent  twelve.  Hautes- 
Alpes  sent  five  deputies,  and  Hautes-Pyrenees  sent  six. 
As  every  department,  except  Paris,  sent  three  deputies 
in  respect  of  territory,  the  relative  population  and 
wealth  of  the  departments  are  shown  by  the  number 
of  deputies  above  three.  Every  departmental  electoral 
college  chose,  in  addition  to  the  deputies,  a  number  of 
supplementary  deputies  (suppUana)  equal  to  one- third 
of  the  deputies.  Every  man  was  eligible  as  a  deputy 
who  had  the  qualification  of  an  active  citizen,  and  no 
other  was  required. 

The  Constitution  declared  that  the  legislature  should 
be  renewed  every  two  years ;  and  each  period  of  two 
years  formed  a  Legislature.  But  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  was  only  to  sit  to  the  end  of  April,  1793. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  body  were  eligible  to 
a  following  legislature,  but  could  not  be  elected  again 
till  after  the  interval  of  one  legislature. 

The  revision  of  the  Constitution  had  introduced 
some  amendments  into  the  electoral  system.  But  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  new, 
for  the  Constituent  had  declared  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  eligible :  it  had  deprived  them  all 
even  of  the  chance  of  re-election.  The  number  of 
lawyers  was  larger  than  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  aJl  about  three  hundred ;  and  many  of  the  deputies 
jvere  very  young :  it  is  said  that  there  were  sixty 
under  six-and-twenty  years  of  age.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  consisted  chiefly  of  obscure  men,  without 
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experience ;  and  this  was  the  body  which  had  to  co- 
operate with  a  king  deprived  of  power,  irresolute,  and 
surrounded  by  increasing  difficulties.  The  deputies  to 
the  States-General  were  elected  before  the  Revolution : 
the  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  elected 
when  the  revolutionary  principles  were  in  full  force. 
Neither  the  court,  nor  the  nobility,  nor  the  clergy, 
exercised  much  influence  in  these  elections. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  contained  a  c6t4  droits 
gauche,  and  a  centre,  like  the  Constituent,  but  of  a 
different  character.  The  c6t4  droit  consisted  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  of  the  Feuillans  ;  and  its  external 
support  was  the  club  of  the  Feuillans  and  the  middle 
classes.  In  general  all  the  constituted  authorities  were 
favourable  to  it.  Th«  chief  deputies  of  this  side  were 
Dumas,  Ramond,  Vaublanc,  and  Pastoret,  who  was 
elected  the  first  president:  they  kept  up  a  kind  of 
connection  with  the  court  through  Bamave,  Duport, 
and  the  Lameth,  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party 
in  the  latter  months  of  the  Constituent ;  but  the  court 
paid  little  attention  to  the  advice  of  Bamave  and  those 
of  the  same  opinions.  The  cSt^  gauche  contained  the 
party  called  the  Girondin,  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  which  were  the  deputies  from  the  department  of 
Gironde— Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Grange- 
neuve.  Isnard  a  Proven9al,  and  Condorcet  and  Brissot, 
both  deputies  from  Paris,  joined  this  party.  Condorcet 
was  a  marquis  before  titles  were  abolished;  but  he 
earned  a  greater  name  than  a  title  by  his  mathematical 
and  philosophical  writings.  He  was  a  friend  of  D*Alem- 
bert,  and  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  whose  life  he  wrote.* 
He  was  an  ardent  enthusiast,  a  believer  in  human  per- 
fectibility, a  man  of  lofty  and  generous  thoughts  ;  but 
he  had  no  political  talent.  Brissot,  who  signed  himself 
Brissot  de  Warville,  was  bom  atWarville,  near  Chartres, 
where  his  father  was  a  pastrycook,  though  Brissot 
claimed  a  more  dignified  pedigree.  He  was  designed 
to  be  a  lawyer,  but  his  predilection  for  literature  was 
stronger  than  for  law.  Brissot  had  considerable  literary 
acquirements,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
language  and  with  English  authors.  When  a  very 
young  man,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  *  Courier  de 
TEurope,*  a  paper  published  at  Boulogne.  After  the 
suppression  of  this  paper  by  the  government,  he  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  except  his  pen,  and  he  wrote 
largely  on  metaphysical  and  political  subjects.  During 
a  residence  in  London,  about  1783,  he  undertook  a 
periodical  entitled  *  Universal  Correspondence  on  all 
that  concerns  the  Happiness  of  Men  and  Society.* 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  diffuse  political  infor- 
mation in  France,  which  the  French  government  did 
not  want.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  rewarded 
with  lodgings  in  the  Bastille,  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  His  pen  again  brought  him  into  difficulties,  and 
a  lettre-de-cachet  was  ready  to  consign  him  a  second 
time  to  prison,  when  he  escaped  to  England,  and  thence 
went  to  the  newly -established  States  of  North  America, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  republican 

*  It  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  Voltaire's  works. 


government  in  actual  existence.  The  Revolution  of 
*89  brought  him  back,  and  he  returned  to  France  a 
republican  in  theory.  Brissot  had  more  political 
knowledge  than  most  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly; and  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  with  the  condition  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
There  was  some  scandal  attached  to  the  early  part  of 
his  life :  he  had  known  the  want  of  money,  and  pro- 
bably had  not  escaped  quite  pure  through  that  trying 
ordeal.  His  journal  was  the  *  Patriote ;'  but  that  did 
not  occupy  all  his  time :  he  was  active  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  active  at  the  Jacobins.  His 
superior  information  gave  him  weight,  and  he  exercised 
great  influence.*  Petion  also  came  from  Chartres, 
and  he  was  probably  assisted  by  his  old  comrade  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent. 

The  Girondins  looked  on  kingly  power  as  a  worn-out 
institution,  yet  they  had  not  any  direct  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  order  of  things :  if  the  Republic 
came,  they  would  welcome  it,  and  by  their  superior 
talents  prevent  power  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
mass,  of  the  rabble. 

The  cSt4  gauche  contained  men  whose  opinions  went 
beyond  those  of  the  rest ;  who  stood  towards  the  gauche 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
in  which  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  Buzot  stood  to  the 
gauche  in  the  Constituent.  Among  these  extreme  men 
were  Couthon,  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Merlin  of  Thion- 
ville,  who  at  first  served  the  Girondins  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  clubs  and  the  people,  with  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Cordeliers,  with  the  restless  faubourgs.  At  the 
Jacobins  they  had  their  true  and  faithftil  Robespierre, 
who,  excluded  from  the  Legislative  by  his  own  measure, 
now  shone  with  all  the  radiance  of  a  self-denying 
patriot.  But  his  self-denial  was  not  pure :  he  foresaw 
that  the  Legislative  Assembly  would  not  be  the  great 
political  theatre,  and  he  knew  that  he  should  rule  in 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  sitting  at 
the  Jacobins.  Here  Robespierre  was  now  supreme : 
the  populace  had  already  chosen  him  for  their  idol. 
On  the  day  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved, Petion  and  Robespierre  were  covered  with 
popular  applause  as  they  left  the  hall,  and  civic  crowns 
were  placed  on  their  heads*  At  the  Cordeliers,  the 
extreme  party  in  the  Assembly  had  to  support  them, 
Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  Fabrc  d'Eglantine,  the 
leaders  of  a  body  of  members  more  exalted  than  the 
Jacobins.  In  the  distance,  waiting  his  time  and  his 
summons,  was  the  brewer  Santerre,  the  hero  of  the 
Bastille,  who  wielded  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  fau- 
bourgs. The  centre  contained  a  large  number  of  men 
who  were  attached  to  the  Constitution,  and  were  in 
favour  of  moderation ;  but  there  was  nothing  outside 

*  Some  particulars  of  his  life  are  collected  in  the  *  Hist. 
Parlem.,'  xii.,  5,  &c.,  where  it  is  siud  that  *'  he  had  no  fixed 
principles — ^the  only  dogma  that  he  professed  was  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.*'     See  also  '  Hist.  Parlem.,*  xiii.,  431 . 

Madame  Roland's  character  of  him  appears  to  be  discri- 
minating.   ('  Memoirea,'  i.,  272.) 
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of  the  Assembly  to  support  this  party ;  and  i/?hen  the 
state  of  public  affairs  became  more  critical,  and  opinions 
more  extreme,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  c6lS  gauche. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
spent  in  trivial  matters,  which  showed  the  unfitness 
of  the  members  for  serious  business.  After  the  verifi- 
cation of  their  powers,  they  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly.  An  idle  debate  fol- 
lowed about  the  form  of  taking  the  oath,  which  the 
Constitution  prescribed.  It  was  determined  that  the 
president  should  name  twelve  of  the  oldest  deputies 
to  go  and  fetch  the  Constitutional  Act ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes,  an  usher  proclaimed,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  announce 
to  the  National  Assembly  the  Constitutional  Act.'*  It 
nade  its  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  great  applause,  in 
the  hands  of  Camus,  the  archivist,  escorted  by  the 
ushers,  a  detachment  of  National  Guards  and  gendar- 
merie, and  the  twelve  deputies.  Each  member  sepa- 
rately laid  his  hand  upon  the  "  New  Gospel,"  as  the 
*Ami  du  Roi'  wittily  named  it,  and  took  the  constitu- 
tional oath  "to  live  free  or  to  die;"  Camus  all  the 
while  holding  the  Constitution  fast,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
it  might  be  stolen.  "  But  among  the  orators  of  this 
pious  opera,"  says  *  L'Ami  du  Roi/  "  he  who  has 
created  the  greatest  sensation  is  the  sieur  Brissot,  who 
was  treated  with  applause  extravagant  and  even 
ironical :  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  cost  this  famous 
republican  a  good  deal  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  king ; 
however  one  must  allow  that  the  sieur  Brissot  got  out 
of  it  with  a  pretty  good  grace ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
himself,  in  spite  of  envy,  seated  on  one  of  the  national 
thrones,  made  him  swallow  without  grimace  the  pill 
of  the  oath." 

The  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to 
inform  him  that  they  were  sitting.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  told  the  deputation  that  the  king  would  see 
them  the  next  day ;  but  the  deputation  thought  that 
the  public  safety  required  an  immediate  interview,  and 
it  was  granted.  When  the  president  of  the  deputation 
had  approached  the  king  within  four  paces,  he  said, 
"  Sire,  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  is  definitively 
constituted :  it  sends  us  to  inform  your  majesty  of  it;" 
and  that  was  all.  The  king  asked  the  speaker  the 
names  of  his  colleagues :  the  speaker  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  them.  As  they  were  going  away,  the 
king  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  before 
Friday."  The  president  in  his  report  to  the  Assembly 
said,  "  I  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  make  any 
reply  to  the  king ;  we  saluted  him  again,  and  went 
away."  The  Assembly  approved  of  the  laconic  speech 
of  the  speaker  of  the  deputation ;  and  to  make  the 
king  some  return  for  his  want  of  politeness,  they 
decreed  that  he  should  not  be  addressed  by  the  titles 
**Sire"  and  "Majesty,"  and  that  he  should  have 
a  chair  in  the  Assembly  exactly  like  that  of  the  presi- 
dent. But  this  decree  was  repealed  on  the  following 
day.  A  good  understanding  was  restored  by  the 
king's  visit  to  the  Assembly;  and  he  was  received 
with  applause  by  the  spectators^  notwithstanding  his 
gilded  chair  was  there,  a  monument  of  the  weakness 


and  self-contradiction  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  king's  address  touched  on  matters  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  he  promised  to  do  his  best  to  restore  discipline 
in  the  army,  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  to  diflTuse  such  a  just  notion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution as  would  re-establish  a  good  understanding  with 
all  the  states  of  Europe.  He  said,  that  in  order  that 
Uieir  important  labours  might  produce  all  the  good 
that  was  expected  from  them,  there  must  be  harmony 
between  the  king  and  the  legislative  body ;  that  thus 
the  property  and  the  creed  of  every  man  would  be 
protected,  and  no  one  would  any  longer  have  an  excuse 
for  staying  away  from  a  country  in  which  the  laws 
should  be  rigorously  executed,  and  in  which  all  rights 
would  be  respected.  The  king  here  touched  on  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  day,  the  emigration  and  the 
religious  troubles,  which  in  fact  occupied  the  Assembly 
for  some  time.  Montmorin  was  still  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  Duportail  for  war.  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  whose  *  Annals  *  have  often  been  quoted, 
became  minister  of  marine  on  the  1st  of  October.* 

The  Constituent  Assembly  left  difificulties  for  the 
Legislative  to  solve.  In  September,  Louis  had  an- 
nounced to  the  kings  of  Europe  his  free  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution.  Copies  of  the  Constitution,  on 
fine  blue  paper,  were  sent  to  all  the  French  ambassa- 
dors at  foreign  courts ;  and  copies  on  China  paper, 
ornamented  with  trophies  and  tricolor  flags,  were  sent  to 
the  kings.  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  sent  no  answer : 
Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  sent  his  circular  back 
unopened.  The  king  of  Prussia,  England,  and  the 
emperor  gave  pacific  replies ;  and  the  emperor  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  the  French  princes  and  the  nobles 
to  return  to  France.-f-  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
thers, in  which  he  declared  his  free  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  all  interference 
of  foreign  powers  :  he  complained  that  his  brothers  had 
protested  against  his  oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution, 
that  the  Comte  d*Artois  had  gone  to  Pilnitz  without 
his  consent,  and  he  expressed  his  sorrow  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  appear 
to  act  inconsistently,  j; 

Avignon  and  the  Comtat  were  first  attached  to  the 
department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  but  a  decree 
of  the  2nd  of  October  constituted  them  the  department 
of  Vaucluse.  This  unfortunate  country  had  never 
been  quiet  since  the  first  outbreak  against  the  Papal 
authority.  Mediators  were  sent  from  Paris,  and  among 
them  the  Abbe  Mulot,  who^  had  the  usual  fate  of  a 
mediator  in  being  accused  of  partiality.  On  the  16th 
of  October  the  fanatical  populace  were  excited  by  pla- 
cards to  rise  against  the  constituted  authorities :  it  was 

*  He  gives  an  account  of  his  appointment^  '  Annals,'  v., 
c.  1.  The  queen  said  to  him^  "  Come,  M.  Bertrand,  let  us 
take  courage;  let  us  be  patient,  firm,  and  consistent,  and  I 
hope  all  is  not  lost  yet." 

t  See  the  answers  of  the  various  courts  in  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  'Annals,'  &c.}  vol.  ix.,  App.  2. 

X  Poujoukt, '  Hist,  de  laR^v.  Franf .,'  i.,  274. 
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reported  that  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  had  shed  tears,  and  the  ignorant 
people  of  Avignon  were  ready  to  avenge  the  venerated 
image.  A  crowd  collected  in  the  church;  another 
party  seized  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  turned  the  can* 
nons  against  the  town.  Lescuyer,  a  notary,  secretaire- 
grefBer  of  the  commune  and  an  elector,  was  seized  hy 
a  hody  of  armed  men  and  dragged  into  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  was  murdered  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Uis  hody  was  treated 
with  savage  indignity ;  and  his  watch  and  the  money 
that  he  had  ahout  him  were  stolen.  On  the  17th  the 
prisons  were  fired,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  set  free. 
The  National  Guard  re-estahlished  tranquillity  for 
a  time ;  hut  murder,  pillage,  and  every  imaginahle 
atrocity  still  distracted  this  unhappy  country.  A 
sanguinary  monster,  named  Jourdan  Coupe-t^te,  said 
to  he  the  man  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  two 
guards  at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  Octoher,  directed 
a  band  of  assassins,  and  committed  the  most  horrid 
butcheries.* 

The  Legislative  Assembly  soon  showed  that  they 
would  not  repress  violence.  In  November  they  re- 
pealed the  decree  of  the  Constituent  with  respect  to 
clubs  and  associations,  and  received  petitions  from 
them.  They  also  allowed  those  who  were  not  active 
citizens,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard,  to  be  armed  with  pikes,  on  the 
condition  that  every  pikeman  should  be  enrolled,  and 
the  whole  body  should  be  at  the  order  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard.  The  red  cap  also 
made  its  appearance  in  this  winter,  as  the  sign  of 
liberty ;  and  though  worn  by  the  lower  class  only  at 
first,  others  soon  adopted  it. 

The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  not  made 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  Assembly  deter- 
mined to  enforce  it.  The  report  of  Gallois  and  Gen- 
sonne  (October  9),  who  were  sent  as  commissioners 
into  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  Deux  Sevres, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  recent  troubles  there, 
contains  this  remarkable  admission:  "  The  epoch  of 
the  taking  the  ecclesiastical  oath  has  been  for  the 
department  of  La  Vendee  the  beginning  of  its  trou- 
bles ;  up  to  that  time  the  people  had  enjoyed  the 
greatest  tranquillity" — and  '*  the  constancy  of  the 
people  of  this  department  in  adhering  to  their  religious 
rites,  and  the  unlimited  confidence  which  the  priests 
enjoy  to  whom  they  are  accustomed,  are  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  the  troubles  which  have  agitated 
and  may  still  agitate  these  people."  f  This  report  gives 

*  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  xii.,  419;  Lamartine,  'fiistoire  dea 
Girondins,'  Liv.  x.,  684. 

t  '  Hist.  Parlem./  xii.,  77 ;  also  printed  in  the  '  Histoire 
de  la  lUv.  Fran9.'  <>f  Thien*  This  report  is  exceedingly 
curious  and  instructiTe,  and  very  moderate  in  its  language. 
It  is  not  material  interests  only  which  will  agitate  a  people. 
To  interfere  with  their  faith,  or,  it  may  be  with  their  super- 
stition, will  raise  a  tempest  that  no  power  can  assuage. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Assembly  was  a  spurious  philosophy; 
for  real  philosophy  looks  with  toleration  on  all  sincere  beUef : 
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a  striking  picture  of  an  ignorant,  simple-minded,  peace- 
able people  who  were  strongly  attached  to  their  reli- 
gious ceremonial  and  their  priests.  "  Their  religion,  that 
is  to  say,  religion  as  they  conceive  it,  is  become  for 
them  the  strongest,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the  only 
moral  habitude  of  their  life ;  the  most  important  object 
which  it  presents  to  htem  is  the  worship  of  images ; 
and  the  minister  of  this  worship,  he  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  regard  as  the  dispenser  of  the 
favours  of  heaven,  who,  by  the  fervor  of  his  prayers, 
can  temper  the  seasons,  and  who  disposes  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  future  life,  centres  in  his  person  the  dearest 
and  most  lively  affections  of  their  souls." 

The  schism  occasioned  by  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy  divided  this  happy  community  into  two 
hostile  bodies;  one  body,  and  they  were  the  great 
majority,  who  stuck  to  their  former  priests,  and  another 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  constitutional  priests, 
or  the  intruders  as  they  were  called.  The  religious 
division  produced  a  political  separation :  the  small 
number  who  went  to  the  churches  of  the  constitutional 
priests  (prStres  assermentes)  called  themselves  and  were 
called  patriots.  Those  who  went  to  the  churches  of 
the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  were  called 
and  called  themselves  aristocrats.  "  This  division  into 
pr^tres  assermentes  and  nonassermentes,"  says  the 
report,  **  has  established  a  real  scission  among  the 
people  of  their  parishes ;  families  are  divided ;  women 
separate  themselves  from  their  husbands;  chOdren 
leave  their  fathers."  The  mode  in  which  the  Assembly 
proposed  to  heal  this  breach  was  by  a  decree  of  the 
29th  of  November,  which,  after  a  long  preamble,  de- 
clared that  within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  decree,  all  the  ecclesiastics, 
except  those  who  had  conformed  to  the  decree  of  the 
27th  of  November  last,  should  be  bound  to  present 
themselves  before  the  municipality  of  their  place  of 
domicile,  and  there  to  take  the  civic  oath  in  the  terms  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  second  title  of  the  Constitution  ; 
after  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days,  lists  were  to  be 
made  out  of  the  priests  who  had  taken  and  those  who 
had  not  taken  the  civic  oath ;  and  those  who  had  not 
taken  it  were  to  forfeit  their  pensions  and  allowances, 
and  were  to  be  considered  suspects  of  revolt  against 
the  law  and  of  bad  intentions  against  the  country,  and 
placed  under  particular  surveillance;  they  might  be 
removed  from  their  place  of  domicile,  if  troubles  should 
arise  there  in  consequence  of  religious  opinions ;  and 
if  any  ecclesiastic  encouraged  disobedience  to  the  law 
and  to  the  constituted  authorities,  he  was  punishable 
with  two  years'  imprisonment.*  The  debates  on  this 
affair  were  opened  by  Couthon  with  some  coarse  sar- 
casms against  the  refractory  priests  and  their  holy- 
water  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Fauchet,  now  consti- 
tutional bishop  of  Calvados. 


their  political  wisdom  was  folly;  for  a  true  politician  knows 
that  he  must  treat  with  respect  the  superstition  which  aa  a 
man  he  may  despise.    Compare  Dumouriez, '  M^m.,'  ii.,  126. 
*  'Hist.  Parlem./ 3tii.,  150. 
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The  speech  of  Fauchet  was  against  persecution: 
"Fanaticism/' he  said,  ''was  greedy  of  persecution ; 
philosophy  ahhorred  it,  true  religion  censured  it,  and 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  would  not  establish  it 
hy  law.'*  He  said  that,  in  comparison  with  these  refrac- 
toiy  priests,  "  atheists  were  angels  ;*'  he  recommended, 
however,  to  tolerate  these  worse  than  atheists,  but  not 
to  pay  them, 

A  petition  to  the  king,  signed  by  ten  members  of 
the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris,  prayed  him 
to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, but  at  the  same  time  it  urged  him  to  support 
with  all  his  power  the  wish  which  the  Assembly  had 
expressed  **  with  respect  to  the  rebels  who  were  con- 
spiring on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom."  This  peti- 
tion^ signed  by  Talleyrand  and  Beaumetz,  and  eight 
others,  is  a  well-written  document,  in  which  the 
question  is  handled  with  fairness  and  ability,  and  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  decree  are  unanswerably 
shown.*  The  king  exercised  his  veto  now  for  the 
second  time,  for  he  had  already,  a  few  weeks  before, 
exercised  it  upon  a  decree  relating  to  the  emigrants. 

The  emigradon  began  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Bastille,  and  it  went  on  by  fits.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
went  to  Germany,  into  the  neighbouring  archbishopric 
of  Treves.  Coblenz  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
king's  brothers,  whence  they  wrote  to  the  king  before 
he  had  accepted  the  constitution,  and  protested  against 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  prince  of  Cond6  was  at 
Worms,  the  bishop  of  which  place  was  elector  of 
Mainz.  The  viscount  Mirabeau  was  in  the  Breisgau. 
Altogether  there  were,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand 
emigrants  and  their  adherents  hanging  on  the  French 
frontier,  a  number  utterly  impotent  to  effect  a  counter- 
revolution, but  sufficient  to  cause  serious  uneasiness, 
and  to  alarm  France  in  its  present  state  of  excitement 
and  unsteady  government.  The  influence  of  the  emi- 
grations on  the  future  condition  of  France  may  be 
dilHcult  to  estimate.  "  Without  the  emigration,"  says 
Mignet,  **  there  would  have  been  no  republic  :"  he  who 
will  venture  to  contradict  him,  may  allege  many  good 
reasons  against  this  opinion ;  but  after  all  he  will  leave 
the  question  doubtful. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  king  addressed  a  letter 
countersigned  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  ports,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was 
informed  that  the  emigration  was  daily  increasing  in 
the  navy,  and  he  urged  the  officers  to  keep  to  their 
duties,  to  stay  at  their  posts  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  frankly  and  loyally.  A  similar  letter,  counter- 
signed by  Duportail,  was  sent  to  the  general  officers 
and  the  commandants  of  the  forces,  in  which  they 
were  told  to  inform  all  those  who  were  under  their 
orders,  officers  and  soldiers,  that  the  happiness  of  their 
country  depended  on  their  union,  their  mutual  confl- 

*  The  history  of  this  refusal  of  the  king  is  given  by  the 
m'mistcr,  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  '  Annals,'  &c.,  v.,  c.  6,  G. 
fhe  petition  was  signed  by  the  members  as  individuals,  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  Coqstituent,  which  forbade 
aiU  bodies  to  petition  in  a  collective  name. 


dence,  their  entire  submission  to  the  laws,  and  their 
active  zeal  in  causing  them  to  be  executed.  On  the 
14th  of  October  appeared  the  king's  proclamation 
concerning  the  emigrations.  The  king,  says  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  privately  recommended  '*  each  of  us  to 
use  every  possible  means  in  our  respective  depart- 
ments to  prevent  emigration  :  we  did  what  we  could, 
but  unfortunately  with  more  zeal  than  success." 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Assembly  on  the 
20th,  and  the  debate  was  opened  by  a  speech  of 
Brissot  in  favour  of  measures  against  the  emigrants. 
Some  of  the  ministers  thought  that  this  debate  might 
be  avoided  if  the  king  would  write  to  his  brothers. 
He  wrote  on  the  16th  of  October,  to  invite  them  to 
return,  or  at  least  to  abandon  the  designs  in  which 
they  seemed  to  be  engaged.  The  letter  was  no  secret : 
several  copies  of  it  were  distributed,  and  it  was 
inserted  in  some  public  papers;  but  it  produced  no 
effect  on  the  princes  or  on  the  Assembly.  On  the  9th 
of  November  a  decree  consisting  of  sixteen  articles 
was  passed  concerning  the  emigrants ;  the  first  article 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Frenchmen  who  were  col- 
lected beyond  the  frontiers  were  from  the  date  of  the 
decree  declared  to  be  suspected  of  conspiracy  against 
France :  the  second  article  was,  if  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1792,  they  were  still  collected,  they  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  conspiracy,  prosecuted  as  such 
and  punished  with  death.  As  to  the  French  princes, 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers,  who  were  such  at 
the  time  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  their  absence  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1792,  "  shall  render  them  guilty  of  the 
same  crime  of  conspiracy  against  the  country  and  they 
shall  be  punished  with  death."  The  income  of  the 
property  of  those  who  should  be  condemned  (par 
eontumace)  should  be  forfeited  to  the  nation  during 
their  life,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  wives, 
children,  or  creditors.  From  the  date  of  the  decree 
all  the  revenues  of  the  absent  French  princes  were 
declared  to  be  sequestered  ;  and  no  payment  or  allow- 
ance of  any  kind  could  be  made  to  them.  By  a  letter 
dated  the  11th  of  November,  Louis  urgently  entreated 
Monsieur  to  return  :  "  Prove,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are 
my  brother  and  a  Frenchman  by  yielding  to  my 
entreaties :  your  true  place  is  near  me."  But  Mon- 
sieur did  not  think  that  Paris  was  the  place  for  him, 
and  he  coolly  declined  to  come :  he  said,  **  The  order 
which  the  letter  contains  for  me  to  return  to  my  place 
near  your  royal  person,  is  not  the  free  expression  of 
your  will ;  and  my  honour,  my  duty,  even  my  affec- 
tion, alike  forbid  me  to  obey  :  if  your  majesty  wishes 
to  know  all  these  motives  more  in  detail,  I  entreat 
your  majesty  to  recall  to  mind  my  letter  of  the  10th 
of  September  last."  If  Monsieur  had  added  to  the 
motives  "honour,"  "duty,"  and  "affection,"  his 
"  fears,"  he  would  have  said  more  truth.  The  king 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Artois  in  stronger  terms, 
and  in  a  different  tone :  he  did  not  address  Mm  by  the 
title  of  brother ;  and  he  got  an  answer  of  the  same 
date  as  Monsieur's  letter  (the  3rd  of  December)  equally 
positive  and  more  cold  and  formal.     The  Assembly  by 
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a  proclamation  summoned  Monsieur  to  return  in  two 
months :  Monsieur  answered  by  a  proclamation  from 
CoblenZy  which  was  a  parody  of  that  of  the  Assembly, 
well  enough  for  a  school  boy,  but,  if  it  is  genuine, 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  and  which  showed  his 
total  disregard  of  the  difficulties  in  which  his  brother 
was  placed.* 

The  king  however  did  exercise  his  yeto :  and  before 
his  brother  could  answer  his  letter  he  refused  his 
consent  to  the  entire  decree  (November  12th);  but  he 
was  willing  to  sanction  certain  articles  of  it,  and  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  same  date  (November  12th)  he 
explained  his  reasons  for  refusing  his  sanction  to  the 
whole  decree.  The  king's  two  vetos  did  not  oause 
either  riots  nor  very  violent  movements  in  the  clubs, 
a  fact  which  appears  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  kingly 
authority  were  now  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
was  the  great  theatre  of  all  political  activity  and  passion. 
But  the  emigration  and  the  precipitate  decrees  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  king's  veto  had  changed  the  aspect 
of  public  affairs ;  and  the  interest  which  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  France  is  now  transferred  also  to  the 
frontiers  and  to  foreign  states. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Lafayette  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion as  commandant-general  of  the  army  of  Paris* 
pursuant  to  an  article  of  a  decree  made  on  the  12th 
of  September ;  and,  the  same  day  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  army 
resolved  that  an  answer  should  be  returned  expressive 
of  tbeir  affection  and  regret ;  that  he  should  receive  a 
present  of  a  gold  hilted  sword,  with  the  inscription, 
**  To  Lafayette,  the  Parisian  army  grateful,  the  fourth 
year  of  Liberty ;"  and  that  a  petition  should  be 
presented  to  the  Assembly  to  request  them  to  make  the 
general  some  compensation  for  all  his  sacrifices.  The 
council-general  of  the  commune  decreed  that  a  gold 
medal  should  be  struck  in  honour  of  Lafayette,  and 
that  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Houdon,  should  be 
given  to  Lafayette,  to  be  placed  by  him  in  one  of  his 
domains,  "that  he  may  always  have  before  his  eyes  his 
friend  and  the  man  who  has  taught  him  to  serve  so 
gloriously  the  liberty  of  his  country."  Marat  did  not 
let  the  general  off  so  well:  he  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor. 

Bailly's  administration  was  also  at  an  end,  and 
Lafayette  and  Pdtion  were  candidates  for  the  important 
place  of  Maire.  On  the  1 7th  of  November  Pedon  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority,  Lafayette  was  opposed  by 
the  Royalists  on  account  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  royal  family,  and  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  lower 
class  of  active  citizens  on  account  of  the  firing  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars.  The  queen,  who  hated  Lafayette, 
and  had  received  personal  evidence  of  the  rudeness  of 
Petion,  preferred  a  Jacobin  and  republican,  whom  she 
called  a  fool,  to  Lafayette  of  whom  she  said  that  he 
only  desired  to  be  Mayor  of  Paris  with  the  view  of 

*  'Hist.  Parlem.,*  xii.,  231,  which  gives  the  proclamation 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  parody,  from  the  Moniteur  of  the 
19th  of  December. 


making  himself  Mayor  of  the  Palace  (tnaire  du  palais). 
She  had  also  the  delusive  hope  that  if  Petion  knew 
that  the  court  interested  itself  in  his  election,  it  might 
bring  him  over  to  the  king.  But  she  knew  little  of 
this  man's  character:  popular  applause  was  what  he 
sought,  not  the  &vour  of  a  tottering  throne.*  Manuel 
was  appointed  proGureur  of  the  commune,  with  Dan  ton, 
the  leader  of  the  Cordeliers,  for  his  substitute.  The 
way  was  now  prepared  for  the  domination  of  the 
commune  of  Paris. 

The  convulsive  agonies  of  the  Old  World  were  felt 
in  the  new.  The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  of  the  Antilles,  was  partly  French  and 
partly  Spanish.  The  French  part  was  now  agitated 
by  troubles  which  the  planters  attributed  to  the  decree 
of  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Blacks,  and  to  pretended  emissaries  of 
this  society.  The  allegations  of  the  planters  were 
supported  and  denied  in  pamphlets,  journals,  and  the 
speeches  in  the  clubs  and  the  Assembly ;  but  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  was  much  more  remote.  The  condition 
of  the  slaves,  hard  and  intolerable,  had  produced 
revolts  among  the  negroes  in  1703,  which  were  only 
suppressed  by  vigorous  measures,  and  with  great 
cruelty.  The  disorders,  once  commenced,  had  never 
ceased ;  and  the  planters  had  often  to  defend  themselves 
against  formidable  bands  of  negroes.  The  whites  had 
never  been  able  to  contend  against  the  negroes  without 
the  assistance  of  the  mulattoes  ;f  and  yet,  when  the 
Revolution  of  '89  wailed  across  the  wide  Atlantic  the 
doctrine  of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  the  colonists, 
instead  of  accepting  the  declaration  in  a  sense  favour- 
able to  the  mulattoes,  only  treated  them  with  more 
contempt  and  showed  them  less  confidence.  Oge,  a 
mulatto,  was  deputed  by  the  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo 
to  go  to  Paris  to  maintain  their  claims  before  the 
Constituent.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
Brissot  and  Gregoire,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks.  From  Paris  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Clarkson ;  and  his  views  being  enlarged  he,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  mulattoes,  became  the  defender 

*  Brissot,  in  his  journal  of  the  14th  of  November,  which 
recommended  Potion  for  the  mayoralty,  says :  **  M.  Potion 
has  received  at  London  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the 
English  patriots.  He  was  present  at  a  civic  festival  which 
the  Revolutionary  Society  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  English  Revolution.  That  of  France  was  not 
forgotten.  There  was  a  great  number  of  toasts,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — ^The  Rights  of  Man ;  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  the  Revolution  of  Prance;  may  revolu- 
tions have  no  other  limit  than  that  of  tyranny;  may  Edmund 
Burke  long  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  Liberty — ^by  writing 
against  it.  A  toast  proposed  by  M.  Petion  was  enthu- 
siastically received : — *  the  eternal  union  of  the  English  and 
French  people  founded  on  the  unchangeable  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty.'  The  feast  ended  with  the  celebrated  air 
"9a  ira;"  that  air  which  makes  t}Tants  grow  pale,  and  gives 
to  the  world  the  signal  of  liberty.'* 

t  By  the  mulattoes  the  authorities  mean  the  free  people 
of  colour. 
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of  the  cauM  of  all  the  blacks.  On  bis  return  to  Paris 
he  urged  the  committee  of  the  Constituent  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  declaration  of  rights,  to  rescue  the  slaves 
from  the  dominion  of  their  masters.  Finding  that  he 
coold  not  by  his  prayers  obtain  from  the  Assembly 
what  he  wished,  he  returned  to  St.  DomingOi  resolved 
to  obtain  it  by  foroe.  He  raised  the  standard  of 
insurrection  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  mulattoes, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  whites  sup- 
preued  the  outbreak.  Oge  escaped  into  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island :  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head  by 
filanchelande,  the  French  goyemor,  and  he  was 
delivered  up  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was  tortured  in 
prison  in  order  to  wring  from  him  the  names  of  his 
accomplices,  but  torture  could  extract  no  secret  from 
this  heroic  man.  '^Liberty,"  ''equality,"  the  words 
that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  had  taught  him,  was  all 
that  he  uttered.  He  perished  by  the  ignominious  and 
cruel  death  of  the  wheel,  and  his  mutilated  body  was 
thro?m  on  the  road  side.  **  Oge,"  said  Malouet  in  the 
Conitituent  Assembly,  **  deserved  his  death ;  he  was 
a  crimina],  and  an  assassin.*'  ''  If  Oge  is  culpable," 
said  Gregoire,  "  we  all  are." 

The  blood  of  Oge  cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  the 
cry  was  heard.  In  August  1791,  on  a  signal  given  by 
the  mulattoes,  the  black  man  rose  in  all  his  terrors. 
Fifty  thousand  negroes  and  mulattoes,  inflamed  by  the 
remembrance  of  years  of  cruel  bondage  and  insult, 
armed  with  torches  and  the  instruments  of  their  toil, 
set  fire  to  all  the  houses  for  six  leagues  round  Cap 
Fran^ais.  They  massacred  every  white  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  they  spared  none,  not  even  children.  The 
slave  who  was  faithful  to  his  master  perished  with  him. 
In  a  few  hours  hundreds  of  houses  were  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  sugar  and  coffee  works  were  destroyed ; 
the  country  was  covered  with  smoking  ruins  and  the 
mangled  limbs  of  those  who  the  evening  before  were 
living  in  security  and  in  luxury.  The  whites  who 
escaped  from  the  carnage  fled  for  refuge  to  Cap 
Fran9ais,  or  hid  themselves  in  caves  or  forests.     The 


insurgents  formed  a  camp  near  Cap  Fran9ais,  and  they 
received  guns  and  cannons  from  unknown  auxiliaries, 
whom  some  designated  as  English,  Dutch,  or  Span- 
iards.* On  this  news  reaching  Paris^  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  sent  ofl*  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  to  the  island.  In  September  the  whites 
and  the  mulattoes  at  Port-au-Prince  made  a  concordat, 
for  the  whites  saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  themselves 
to  the  people  of  colour  in  order  to  check  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes.  The  terms  which  the  mulattoes 
offered  were  accepted — "  that  there  should  be  between 
them  no  difference  except  that  of  merit." 

Brissot,  one  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  attacked 
the  Minister  of  Marine  for  his  prompt  measures  in 
sending  off  troops.  He  declared  that  the  news  from 
St.  Domingo  was  false,  an  aristocratical  manoBuvre : 
he  asked  by  what  fatality  it  happened  that  this  news 
arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  emigrations  were 
increasing,  when  the  rebels  were  collecting  on  the 
frontiers,  when  the  colonists  threatened  the  Assembly 
that  they  would  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country  ?  was  it  not  a  ramification  of  one  great  treason- 
able plot?  This  speech  gives  a  just  measure  of  the 
capacity  and  common  sense  of  that  Assembly  in  which 
such  a  man  had  influence.  There  were  men  in  the 
Assembly  who  were  not  sorry  that  the  news  was  true, 
or  who  were  at  least  altogether  indifferent  about  the 
colonists ;  the  scene  was  remote,  the  state  of  France  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical,  and  St.  Domingo  was 
soon  forgotten  till  a  new  servile  war  brought  the  blacks 
their  independence.f 

*  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says,  "  they  had  muskets  and 
cannon,  with  which^  it  is  said,  they  were  supplied  by  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards."  The  negroes  could  no  doubt  obtain 
arms  from  Dutchmen^  Spaniards,  or  Englishmen  by  paying 
for  them ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  Frenchmen 
did,  that  the  authorities  of  any  slave*  holding  countries  sup- 
plied arms* 

t  As  to  the  afiairs  of  St.  Domingo,  see  Lamartine,  '  Hia- 
toire  des  Qirondins^'  Liv.  x.,  8.,  &c. ;  <  Hist.  Parlem.'  xii.,  295. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  WAR. 


Early  in  November,  Montmorin  resigned  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs,  whieh  Delessart  took  till  a 
successor  should  be  named ;  but  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember he  was  finally  appointed  to  this  important 
place.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  Duportail,  the 
minister  of  war,  resigned ;  and  on  the  7th,  Louis  de 
Karbonne,  a  personal  friend  of  Madame  de  Sta^l  and 
of  Condorcet*8  beautiful  wife,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
iiim.  Delessart  was  succeeded  in  the  interior  by 
Cahier  de  Gerville*  Bertrand  de  Moleville  remained 
at  the  marine,  a  man  justly   suspected  of  the  most 


determined   hostility   to   the   constitution,   and    more 
adapted  for  intrigues  than  great  measures.* 

The  question  of  the  emigrants  on  the  Rhine  now 
occupied  the  Assembly,  and  the  discussion  was  opened 
by  Isnard  on  the  29th  of  November.  He  called  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  "  Do  not  fear,"  he 
said,  '*  to  provoke  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  war — 
tell  Europe  that  you  respeot  the  constitutions  of  all 

*  As  to  his  hiring  persons  to  applaud  firom  the  galleries 
of  the  Assembly^  when  the  ministers  were  at  the  bar,  and  on 
other  oooasions,  see  the  note  in  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ziii.,  41. 
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countries,  but  if  she  will  excite  a  war  of  kings  against 
France,  you  will  stir  up  a  war  of  peoples  against  kings." 
A  draft  of  a  decree  was   framed  to  this  effect:  the 
Assembly  declared  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  inte- 
rests   and    the    dignity  of  the  nation  that  the  king 
should  require  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz,  and 
other  princes  of  the  empire  who  received  French  emi- 
grants, to  put  a  stop  to  the  assemblages  of  persons  and 
the  enrolment  of  soldiers  within  their  territories,  which 
they  were  then  permitting ;  the  king  was  also  requested 
to  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusion  the  negociations  for 
indemnity  to  be  made  to  the  German  princes  who  had 
possessions  in  France,  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  December,  the  king  came  to  the  Assembly,  where 
he  was  received  in  silence :  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
left  of  the  president,  and  read  his  answer.     He  said 
that  after  the  agitation  and  storms  of  a  revolution,  no 
means  ought  to  be  neglected  to  preserve  France  from 
the  incalculable  evils  of  war ;  that  he  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  recall  the  emigrants  to   their 
country;  that  the  emperor,  like  a  faithful  ally,  had 
forbidden  and  dispersed  all  assemblages  of  emigrants 
in  his  states,  but  the  king  had  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  his  negociations  with  some  other  princes :  he 
had  accordingly  anticipated  the  Assembly,  and  had  de- 
clared to  the  elector  of  Treves,  that  if  he  did  not,  before 
the  15  th  of  January  next,  put  a  stop  to  assemblages 
of  French  emigrants  in  his  territory,  and  to  hostile 
demonstrations  on  their  part,  he  would  consider  him 
an  enemy  of  France ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
give  the  same  notice  to  all  those  who  should  encourage 
similar  demonstrations  against  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.     The  king  said  that  he  had  also  written  to 
the  emperor  to  urge  him  to  use  his  influence  and  his 
authority  with  certain  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
to  conquer  their  obstinacy ;  and  that  if  his  declarations 
were  not  listened  to,  nothing  would  remain  for  him 
except  to  propose  war.  The  king's  speech  was  received 
with  applause,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
sent  to  all  the  departments.  After  the  king  had  retired, 
the  minister  of  war  explained  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  king's  notice  to  the 
elector  of  Treves.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  were  to  be  collected  on  the  north  and  east  frontiers 
within  a  month.     This  force  was  to  be  in  three  divi- 
sions, and  commanded  by  Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and 
Lafayette.     These  preparations  would  of  course  aug- 
ment the  national  expenditure,  but  France  would  not 
grudge  the  money  in  defence  of  her  liberty.     The  sum 
which  the  Assembly  finally  voted  for  these  extraordi- 
nary expenses  was  twenty  millions  of  francs. 

Leopold  wrote  to  Louis  a  letter  on  the  21st  of 
December,  in  which  he  stated,  that  as  the  elector  of 
Treves  might  by  possibility  feel  some  hostile  demon- 
stration firom  France  in  consequence  of  the  French 
king's  declaration,  he  had  directed  Marshal  Bender  to 
give  him  efiectual  assistance.  The  king  communi- 
cated the  emperor's  letter  to  the  Assembly  on  the  81  st, 
by  the  minister  Delessart.    The  king's  message  ex- 


pressed to  the  Assembly  his  surprise  at  the  emperor's 
answer,  and  informed  them  of  his  reply  to  Leopold,  in 
which,  after  assuring  the  emperor  of  his  desire  to  main- 
tain peace,  he  repeated  his  resolution  to  propose  to  the 
Assembly  the  employment  of  an  armed  force  against 
the  elector  of  Treves,  if  he  did  not,  before  the  loth 
of  January,  comply  with  the  demand  that  had  been 
made  upon  him. 

The  minister,  Narbonne,  made  a  rapid  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  frontiers ;  and  three  armies  were  formed. 
Luckner  and  Rochambeau,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal, 
though  the  number  of  marshals  fixed  by  a  decree  of 
the  4th  of  March,  1791,  which  was  six,  was  already 
full.  Rochambeau  commanded  the  army  in  the  north ; 
Lafayette  had  the  array  of  the  centre,  and  his  camp 
near  Metz ;  Luckner,  an  old  general  of  great  courage 
and  little  talent,  was  posted  in  Alsace.* 

Narbonne  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  11th  of 
January  made  his  report  to  the  Assembly.  He  in- 
formed them  that  the  necessary  repairs  of  all  the  strong 
places  were  making  rapid  progress ;  and  that  the  amiy 
from  Dunkerque  to  Besan^on,  which  covered  all  this 
intermediate  extensive  frontier,  was  well  furnished  with 
artillery  and  provisions.  He  also  gave  a  very  favour- 
able account  of  the  disposition  of  the  volunteer  National 
Guards,  who  in  a  short  time  would  be  in  full  readiness 
for  active  service.  The  minister's  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  departments,  the 
usual  mode  in  which  the  Assembly  expressed  its 
satisfaction. 

The  war  was  now  the  great  question  which  was 
debated  in  the  Assembly  and  at  the  Jacobins ;  and  it 
grew  out  of  the  emigrations.  The  Girondins,  or  the 
moderate  Jacobins,  were  in  favour  of  war ;  and  Brissot 
and  Lou  vet  were  their  leaders.  On  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, Brissot  at  the  Jacobins  stated  the  question  in 
these  terms :  **  The  question  is,  whether  we  should 
attack  the  German  princes  who  support  the  emigrants, 
or  wait  to  be  attacked  by  them."  Brissot  accordingly 
assumed  that  the  German  princes  would  invade  France. 
"  Do  you  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  destroy  by  a  single 
blow  the  aristocracy,  the  refractory,  the  discontented ; 
destroy  Coblenz ;  and  the  chief  of  the  nation  will  be 
compelled  to  reign  by  the  constitution,  to  see  his 
safety  only  in  his  attachment  to  the  constitution,  to 
direct  his  steps  by  no  other  rule.".  Robespierre  and 
his  party  at  the  Jacobins  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
there  has  been  much  conjecture  as  to  their  motives ; 
but  they  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  partly  from 
what  they  said,  and  partly  firom  other  circumstances. 
Danton,  on  the  16th,  spoke  against  Brissot's  motion  at 
the  Jacobins :  it  was  not  to  war  in  itself  that  he  was 
opposed,  for  he  considered  war  to  be  inevitable ;  but 
before  the  Assembly  engaged  in  war,  it  ought  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  duty  to  employ  all  the  powers  which 
the  nation  had  given  him  against    those   individuals 

*  Rapport  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  Jan.  11»  'Hist. 
Parlem.,'  xiii.,  17. 
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▼hose  projects  he  condemned,  and  who,  as  he  said, 
bad  hurried  out  of  the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the, 
dirision  of  opinions. 

The  king  had  refused  to  sanction  the  decree  against 
the  emigrants,  and  yet  he  was  ready  to  declare  war 
against  the  elector  of  Treves,  in  whose  territory  the 
emigrants  were  said  to  he  making  hostile  preparations. 
But  this  was  a  manifest  inconsistency.  If  there  was 
gronnd  for  making  war  on  the  elector,  it  could  only 
be  because  he  was  ahetting  rehels ;  and  if  the  emi- 
grants were  rehels,  the  king  should  have  treated  them 
as  sttch  by  sanctioning  the  decree  against  them.  This 
is  what  Robespierre  showed ;  and  he  concluded  that 
the  proposal  of  the  king  to  declare  war  should  therefore 
be  suspected ;  there  was  some  concealed  design  of 
makiug  the  war  result  in  an  anti-revolutionary  move- 
ment. Rohespierre  was  suspicious  :  timidity  and  sus- 
picion were  part  of  his  character.  Lafayette  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  which  Bouille  had  held,  the  man 
who  had  directed  "  the  massacre"  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  was  to  Rohespierre  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  Robespierre  first  spoke  at  the  Jacobins  on  the 
12th;*  and  again  on  the  18th,  in  reply  to  a  speech  of 
Bris8ot.f  In  this  second  speech  his  dislike  of  Brissot 
is  already  apparent:  he  was  prohably  jealous  of 
Brissot's  influence  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Rohes- 
pierre ridiculed  very  effectively  the  notions  of  conquests 
in  Crermany,  conquests  to  be  made  easy,  as  the  war 
party  supposed,  hy  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Germans  would  receive  French  ideas  and  French 
constitutional  forms  :  "  The  most  extravagant  idea  that 
can  spring  up  in  the  head  of  a  politician,"  said  Robes- 
pierre, "  is  to  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  people 
to  enter  with  arms  in  their  hands  the  territory  of 
another  nation,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  adopt  their 
laws  and  constitution :  no  man  loves  armed  mission- 
vies  ;  and  the  first  counsel  which  nature  and  prudence 
give,  is  to  repel  them  as  enemies."  His  conclusion 
was  this :  "  I  have  proved  that  war  was  only  a  means  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  of  overthrowing  the  consti- 
tution, only  the  catastrophe  of  a  profound  plot  framed 
for  the  destruction  of  liberty."  The  struggle  which 
Robespierre  maintained  at  the  Jacobins  kept  opinion 
in  suspense.  Louvet,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  admitted  this ;  it  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  influence  of  Robespierre's  name.     Brissot  on 

*  According  to  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xii.,  406. 

f  There  are  at  least  three  printed  discourses  of  Robespierre 
against  the  war  :  one  delivered  the  18th  December,  1791,  a 
second  delivered  on  the  2nd  January,  1792,  and  a  third 
deliTcred  on  the  26th  January,  1792,  all  printed  by  order  of 
the  society.  These  discourses  prove  that  Robespierre  had 
great  talent  in  handling  a  party  question.  His  method  is 
clear,  his  language  perspicuous,  his  conclusions  from  his 
assumed  premises  just  and  undeniable.  But  he  is  tedious ;  he 
spmi  his  thread  too  fine.  Those  who  have  denied  the 
•bOities  of  Robespierre  would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
^te  a  better  discourse  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
The  discourse  of  the  2nd  of  January  is  printed  entire  in  the 
*Histoire  Pariementaire,'  xiii.,  122—141,  146—164. 


the  20th  of  January  prayed  Robespierre  to  terminate 
'*a  struggle  so  scandalous,  which  only  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal."  Dus- 
sault  made  the  two  rivals  embrace,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary journals  inferred  that  the  struggle  was  at 
an  end;  but  Robespierre  declared  that  his  personal 
affection  for  Brissot  would  not  prevent  him  from 
combating  his  opinions.  Robespierre  did  not  like 
Brissot  nor  anybody  else :  he  liked  his  own  opinion, 
and  he  maintained  with  an  invincible  obstinacy  the 
cause  of  peace  against  war,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  without  risk  of  his  popularity,  if  he  had  not 
justified  his  opposition  by  arguments  well  adapted  to 
popular  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  Girondins  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  leagued  with  the  peace  party,  in  order 
to  deprive  Lafayette  of  the  honour  that  he  might  win 
in  the  war.  The  ground  for  the  supposition  might  be 
the  fact  that  the  duke  was  highly  incensed  against  the 
court.  After  the  meeting-of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  they 
were  reconciled.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  came 
to  the  palace,  but  he  experienced  a  most  insulting 
reception  from  the  courtiers,  who  did  not  know  what 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  him,  and  from  the 
royalists  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Tuileries 
on  that  day  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  royal  family. 
They  thronged  round  the  duke,  they  made  a  show  of 
treading  on  his  feet  and  of  pushing  him  towards  the 
door.  He  went  down  to  the  queen's  apartment,  where 
the  covers  were  already  laid  on  the  table,  but  as  soon 
as  he  appeared,  there  was  a  general  cry,  "  Gentlemen, 
look  to  the  plates,"  as  if  the  duke  had  his  pockets  full 
of  poison.  These  insults  compelled  him  to  retire 
without  seeing  the  royal  family.  He  was  pursued 
even  to  the  staircase,  and  as  he  was  going  down,  he 
received  a  discharge  of  spittle  on  his  head  and  dress. 
Rage  was  depicted  on  his  countenance ;  he  left  the 
Tuileries  convinced  that  the  instigators  of  these  out- 
rages were  the  king  and  queen,  who,  however,  had  no 
knowledge  of  them,  and  who  were  even  much  annoyed 
at  what  took  place.  The  duke  swore  against  them 
implacable  hatred,  and  he  only  showed  himself  too 
faithful  to  this  horrible  oath  (Bertrand  de  Moleville.) 
"  I  was,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *'  at  the  palace 
this  day,  and  I  was  witness  of  all  the  facts  which  I 
have  related."  The  duke  never  received  any  satisfac- 
tion for  this  insult,  a  circumstance  disgraceful  both  to 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  Louis  could  not  keep 
even  his  own  house  in  decent  order.  He  had  both 
enemies  and  friends  to  deal  with ;  and  friends,  as  is 
often  the  case,  were  the  more  dangerous.  Such  friends 
as  he  had  about  him  were.enough  to  ruin  any  man. 

The  Assembly  began  the  new  year  (1792)  with 
decreeing  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding criminally  against  the  king's  two  brothers,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  Calonne,  and  the  Comte  Mirabeau. 
This  was  a  measure  which  did  not  require  the  king's 
sanction. 

The  Assembly  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  war, 
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and  on  the  25  th  of  January  passed  a  decree,  proposed 
by  Herault-S^chelles,  with  the  following  preamble: 
The  National  Assembly  considered  that  the  emperor 
by  his  circular  of  the  25th  of  November,  1791,  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  made  between  him 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  the  25th  July,  1791,  and 
notified  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  on  the  6th  of  December, 
by  his  answer  to  the  king  of  the  French  upon  the 
notification  made  to  him  of  the  acceptation  of  the 
constitutional  act,  and  by  the  office  of  his  chancellor, 
dated  the  21st  of  December,  1791,  had  infringed  the 
treaty  of  the  1st  of  May,  1756,  and  sought  to  effect 
among  different  powers  a  union  hostile  to  the  sove- 
reignty and  the  security  of  the  nation ;  whereupon  the 
Assembly  decreed  by  the  third  article  that  if  the 
emperor  did  not,  through  the  king,  give  the  nation, 
before  the  1st  of  March  following,  full  and  entire  satis- 
faction  on  all  the  points  above  mentioned,  his  silence, 
as  well  as  any  answer  evasive  or  dilatory  should  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war.* 

On  the  28th  the  king  by  letter  briefiy  and  mo- 
destly reminded  the  Assembly  that  they  could  not  by 
the  constitution  deliberate  upon  war,  *' except  upon 
the  king's  formal  and  necessary  proposition  ;"  but  he 
waived  this  matter  for  the  present,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  written  to  the  emperor  fifteen  days  ago  for 
a  positive  explanation  on  the  chief  matters  contained 
in  the  decree  of  the  Assembly. 

As  early  as  the  6th  of  January  the  Assembly  had 
been  informed  of  the  answer  of  the  Elector  of  Treves, 
which  declared  that  he  engaged  himself  to  compel, 
within  eight  days,  all  military  bodies  to  quit  his  states, 
and  to  take  other  measures  to  prevent  hostile  demon- 
strations by  the  emigrants.  Brissot,  in  the  '  Patriote 
Fran^ais,'  said,  in  commenting  on  the  elector's  answer, 
that  the  court  had  called  for  war  or  rather  seemed  to 
call  for  it ;  but  never  really  desired  it :  according  to 
him  the  elector's  answer  was  a  mere  trick  to  soften  or 
alarm  the  Assembly,  to  divert  it  from  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion, Brissot  and  his  party  were'resolved  to  have  a  war. 

The  ministry  was  divided.  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
was  jealous  of  Narbonne's  popularity,  as  his  own 
memoirs  clearly  show;  and  Narbonne  complained  of 
Moleville's  hostility  to  the  constitution.  Brissot  and 
the  Gironde  defended  Narbonne ;  and  the  three  generals 
who  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  by  Narbonne  to 
explain  the  condition  of  their  armies,  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  each  to  the  same  effect,  in  which  they  declared 
that  if  he  retired  firom  office  they  must  resign.  Nar- 
bonne published   the  letters.f     His  design    was  to 

*  'Hist.  Parlem./  xiii.,  61.  'The  points  above  men- 
tioned/ that  is^  the  second  and  third  articles  contain  nothing 
specific. 

t  Bertrand  de  Molenlle  is  not  -consistent  in  his  accoimt  of 
these  letters.  He  lays,  "these  letters  had  been  written  at 
the  request  of  M.  de  Narbonne  himself;  they  were  all  three 
to  the  same  effect,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  words." — 
Shortly  after  he  says,  "  the  publication  of  these  letters  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  three  generals,  who  bad  probably  written 
them  imknown  to  ^acb  other." 


maintain  himself  in  the  ministry  if  he  could,  and  to 
drive  his  colleagues  away. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  resigned ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
March  Narbonne  was  dismissed  by  the  king.  Delessart 
was  accused  by  Brissot  of  having  neglected  hia  duties, 
of  having  compromised  the  independence,  the  dignity, 
the  security,  and  the  constitution  of  France,  in  his 
negociations  with  Vienna,  and  generally  in  his  capacity 
of  minister  for  foreign  affiedrs.  Veigniaud  supported 
Brissot :  he  also  charged  Delessart  with  keeping  in  his 
portfolio  for  two  months  the  decree  which  united 
Avignon  and  the  Comtat  to  France,  and  of  thus  having 
caused  the  massacres  at  Avignon.  A  decree  for  pro- 
secuting him  was  carried  on  the  10th  of  March,  and 
Delessart  was  handed  over  to  the  high  court  of  Orleans, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  constitution  for  the 
trial  of  political  offences.*  The  king,  who  was  much 
attached  to  Delessart,  was  grieved  to  part  with  him, 
Duport-Dutertre  resigned;  De  Gerville,  the  only 
member  of  the  ministry  who  had  any  influence  with 
the  Assembly,  left  the  king  also. 

Early  in  March  Louis  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor.  Leopold  died  suddenly,  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  %nd  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Il.f  On  the 
16th  of  March  Gustavus  III.,  the  chivalrous  king  of 
Sweden,  himself  a  royal  revolutionist,  who  had  crushed 
the  power  of  the  nobility  to  increase  his  own,  was  shot 
by  Ankarstroem,  one  of  the  nobles,  at  a  masked  ball. 
He  who  had  humbled  his  own  nobles  was  meditating 
an  anti-revolutionary  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France, 
to  which  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the  King  of  Spain 
were  to  contribute  their  aid.  Gustavus,  who  waa  in 
correspondence  with  Bouill^,  relied  on  having  Bouill^ 
with  himi  who,  he  said,  would  be  as  good  as  ten  thou- 
sand men.  But  this  projected  invasion  would  probably 
never  have  taken  place ;  %  and  the  death  of  Ghistavus 
had  not  the  slightest  influence  on  the  afftdrs  of  Europe. 
Leopold's  death  was  an  event  of  importance :  he  did 
not  wish  for  war,  as  Bouill6  says,  who  had  seen  him 
privately,  and  knew  his  opinions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conftision  caused  by  the  prospect 
of  war  and  the  internal  disorganization  df  France,  the 
king  had  to  choose  a  new  ministry.  i 

*  The  Aote  d' Accusation  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by 
Brissot  on  the  14th  of  March.  It  is  printed  in  the  'Hist. 
Parlem./  xiii.,  399.  Bertrand  de  Molerille  'Annals,'  Sec,  ' 
v.,  ell,  has  remarked  on  the  various  heads  of  the  charges. 
Delessart  was  never  tried:  he  was  kept  in  prison  till  be 
perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  i 

t  Lamartine^  'Histoire  des  Girondins/  Liv.  xii.>  3,  &c., 
has  collected  the  scandals  of  Leopold's  private  life. 

X  See  the  '  Memoirs  of  Bouill^/  chap.  13.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  entered,  and  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached : 
"  His  projects/'  says  BouilU,  "  perished  with  him :  wc  lost 
a  useful  friend  rather  than  a  powerful  ally."  The  last  years 
of  BouillS's  life  were  spent  in  England,  where  he  wrote  the 
small  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  which  are  worth  reading.  He 
died  at  London,  in  November,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Pancras. 
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On  the  5th  of  February  the  criminal  trlbiinal  of  the 
deportment  of  Paris  was  eatablishedf  and  Robespierre 
reoebed  an  appomtment  in  it,  with  the  title  of  public 
accoser,  whose  functions  were  to  ''prosecute  before 
this  court  in  the  name  of  the  nation  those  who  were 
guiltj  of  crimes  which  disturbed  society."  RobespJerre 
was  fond  of  writing  addresses,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  appointment  he  delivered  (6th  of  February)  a  dis- 
course  at  the  dub  of  the  Jacobins  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.*  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  year  1T91» 
diBorder  made  rapid  progress  in  the  kingdom  t  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  particulars.  Dusaillanti 
tbe  commander  i»f  a  reginient  at  Perpignan,  and  many 
officers  of  another  regiment,  with  ^me  dtisene  of  Per- 
pigDsn^  were  thajgod  with  a  plot  to  deliver  up  Perpig- 
nan te  the  enemies  of  France.  At  Caen  violent  ditf- 
tarbsnces  arose  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  and  those  who  had 
not  In  La  Yendeei  and  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  south,  which  were  far  removed  from  Paris  and 
had  little  communication  with  other  parts  of  France, 
the  people  were  foused  to  anti-revolutiOnary  move^ 
menta  by  their  priests  and  their  gentry.  The  little  town 
of  Mende,  buried  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ceveimes, 
was  tbe  centre  of  this  anti-revolutiona^  movement. 

Th^roigne  de  M6ricourt,  Who  had  left  Paris  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  decree  of  the  ChAtelet  against  her  on 
account  of  her  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  and  whd  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Belgium,  mUde  her  appearance  at  the  Jacobins  in  the 
month  of  February,  where  she  had  a  place  by  the  side 
of  tbe  president,  and  received  the  honours  of  tiie  sitting. 
On  tbe  10th  of  .February  Robespierre  read  a  long 
address  at  the  Jacobins  on  the  means  of  saving  the 
state  and  liberty  ;f  he  was  now  making  progress  in 

*  "  INseours  pronone^  par  Max.  Robesfneire,  k  la  soci6t6 
des  amis  de  la  Constitution  ie  jour  de  rinstallation  du  tri- 
bunal criminel  du  department  de  Paris."  He  did  not  hold 
his  o£Bce  long.  Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  this  man's 
progreia,  will  find  all  that  he  has  written  worth  reading.  His 
character,  after  all,  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  for  he 
was  extremely  cautious  and  reserved.  But  extreme  caution 
snd  reserre  are  an  dement  of  eharaeter  from  which  a  good 
deal  may  be  inferred. 

t  Diseoms  de  Max.  Robespierre^  su^  les  moyens  de  sauver 
r£tat  et  la  Libert^,  prononc6  k  la  sodli6,  le  10  F6vrier, 
17^,rBn4«delahbert6. 

This  discourse  is  worth  a  careful  perusal;  fuU  of  maudling 
sentimentality,  ini^t  dassical  allusions,  and  dangerous  no- 
tion*, yet  it  developes  clearly  tbe  revolutionary  progress. 
Robespierre  saw  how  the  Revolution  had  been  accomplished, 
and  bow  it  would  be  continued.  This  speech  seems  to  mark 
tdedded  epoch  in  his  career;  nobody  who  reads  it  can  doubt 
tbat  Robespierre  was  then  ready  to  shed  blood,  if  he  had  the 
power. 

But  Robespierre  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and 
bis  providence  in  human  affairs.  He  maintained  this  opinion 
resohtely  and  obstinately  at  the  Jacobins,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  made  by  Ghiadet  to  an  address  of  Robespierre, 
because  it  contained  the  words  "  Qod  and  Providence."  A 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  scene  is  given  in  the  '  Hist* 
Parlem.,'  ziii.,  442,  from  the  journal  of  the  club. 


the  doctrine  of  physical  force,  because  he  saw  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  which,  in  the  end,  would  prevail.  He 
recapitulated  some  of  the  proposals  which  he  had  made 
in  the  Constituent  a  year  before ;  one  proposal  was 
"  for  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  and  that  the  National 
Assembly  should  recommend  to  the  citizens  this  arm, 
which  is  in  a  sense  sacred,  and  exhort  them  never  to 
forget  the  interesting  part  (k  rile  interesiant)  which 
it  had  played  in  oiur  revolution.*'  These  appeals  to 
force,  to  violence  and  bloodshed— it  seems  at  first  sight 
somewhat  singular — do  not  come  from  men  who  have 
been  trained  to  arms,  but  firom  those  who  wield  the 
pen )  they  are  not  the  evidence  of  courage  and  of  reso- 
lution, but  of  a  morbid,  distempered  brain.  Robes- 
pierre was  undoubtedly  a  coward,  timorous  to  excess ; 
yet  he  had  the  courage  of  strong  convictions,  a  moral 
resolution  with  an  infirm  hand ;  a  furious  fanaticism, 
restrained  by  a  lively  apprehension  of  personal  danger. 
Though  he  preached  violence,  he  kept  out  of  harm's 
way :  when  he  saw  no  danger  near,  his  language  was  bold 
and  threatening.  He  says  that  he  further  proposed 
the  honourable  recall  of  all  soldiers  who  had  been  dis- 
missed with  infamy  {avec  de$  carlouchea  infamantes), 
because  of  their  civism  and  their  intelligence.  '*  To 
these  legions  of  soldiers,  martyrs  of  liberty,"  he  said 
in  his  discourse  of  the  10th,  *'  we  must  join  the  brave 
French  Guards ;  we  must  at  once  avwge  and  restore 
to  their  honours  these  heroes  of  liberty,  who  have  been 
persecuted  since  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  by  the 
criminal  policy  of  their  enemies."  He  recommended 
that  the  sections  of  Paris  should  be  ever  vigilant,  that 
the  Assembly  should  request  them  to  meet  without 
any  restrainti  *'  as  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion." He  recommended  a  confederation!  civic  and 
fraternal,  of  all  the  National  Ghiards  of  France,  accom- 
panied by  the  sacred  emblems  of  liberty ;  and  that  the 
high  national  court  should  be  removed  from  Orleans  to 
Paris:  it  was  not  enough,  he  said,  to  pass  decrees 
of  accusation  ;  they  must  watch  with  strictness  the  new 
court,  and  order  their  procurators  to  give  an  exact 
account,  at  least  once  a  week,  of  the  progress  and  the 
State  of  the  proceedings  i  "  why  cannot  you  recall  to 
the  bosom  of  the  capital  this  court  which  ought  to  act 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  and  which  has 
been  removed  from  your  presence  and  the  centre  of 
public  opinion  J  Make  our  enemies  tremble,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  fear  them."  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
**  whole  nation"  was  Paris,  and  the  inspectors  of  the 
conduct  of  the  court  would  be  the  pikemen.  Another 
passage  of  the  address  developed  an  important  principle 
of  government  according  to  the  system  of  Robespierre 
— "  There  is  a  matter  much  more  interesting  which 
has  not  yet  attracted  public  attention;  I  mean  the 
putlicity  of  the.  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
I  speak  of  a  publicity  such  as  the  interest  of  the  nation 
requires ;  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  tbe  small 
space  reserved  for  the  citiaens  in  the  inconvenient  and 
mean  Salle  du  Mandge  (the  riding-school)  is  sufficient 
to  secure  this  essential  object,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  all  those  who  have  well  considered  the  causes  of 
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the  revolution:  the  animated  and  imposing  spectacle 
of  six  thousand  spectators*  who  surrounded  us  at 
Versailles^  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  inspire 
us  with  the  courage  and  the  energy  which  we  required 
for  action.  If  we  attribute  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly the  glory  of  having  laid  despotism  prostrate,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Assembly  shared  this  glory  with 
the  galleries  {les  tribunes), — "  In  the  presence  of  the 
numerous  assemblage  of  citizens,  by  which  we  were 
happily  surrounded  at  Versailles,  who  would  have 
dared  to  vote  for  the  martial  law  which  the  commandant 
of  the  National  Guard  and  his  staff  wrested  from  us  by 
repeated  instances — under  the  eyes  of  the  people  shame 
at  least  does  not  permit  a  man  audaciously  to  betray 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  humanity ;  patriotism  feels 
its  strength  and  its  courage  increase,  and  intrigue  loses 
its  audacity  and  its  activity." — "  Legislators,  hasten 
then  to  surround  yourselves  with  this  imposing  protec- 
tion ;  let  there  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  or  else- 
where, for  you  and  by  your  orders,  a  majestic  edifice 
large  enough  to  hold  at  least  ten  thousand  spectators, 
where  the  people  can  come  conveniently  and  freely 
hear  their  interests  discussed,  and  keep  their  eyes  on 
their  agents  (mandataires).  The  court  has  a  number 
of  palaces  ;  let  the  people  at  least  have  theirs.  Let  this 
useful  work  be  executed  at  least  with  the  speed  which 
we  have  seen  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  an  opera, 
or  of  a  villa  designed  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  woman 
or  of  a  citizen." 

Robespierre  said  in  his  address,  "  Legislators  come ; 
you  have  also  to  make  amends  for  some  weaknesses 
of  your  predecessors :  in  the  place  which  you  occupy, 
deceived  by  intrigue  they  honoured  with  their  presence 
a  funeral  ceremonial  intended  to  cover  the  crimes  of 
Nancy,  and  which  was  only  an  insult  to  the  manes 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  sacrificed  by  a  perfidious 
general;  come  and  avenge  innocence  and  patriotism 
by  the  most  imposing  of  all  homages ;  let  the  irons 
fall  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  Chiteau-vieux 


*  This  number  is  a  great  exaggeration.  In  an  article  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  (vol.  54,  Robetpierre,  p.  631,)  by  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  galleries  on  the  French  Assemblies 
is  rated  very  high ;  and  undoubtedly  this  influence  was  con 
aiderable.  Madame  Roland  (M^moires,  ii.,  p.  10)  says  of 
David  Williams,  an  Englishman,  who  had  become  a  French 
citizen :  "  I  saw  him,  from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  much  concerned  about  the 
little  order  that  was  observed  in  the  discussions,  and  troubled 
at  the  influence  which  the  galleries  afiected  to  exercise ;  he 
doubted  if  it  was  possible  for  such  men  in  such  a  situation 
ever  to  make  a  reasonable  constitution.  I  think  that  the 
knowledge  which  he  then  acquired  of  what  we  already  were, 
attached  him  still  more  to  bis  own  country,  whither  he  has 
been  glad  to  return.  '  How,'  said  he  to  me, '  can  men  discuss 
who  do  not  know  how  to  listen?  You  Frenchmen  do  not 
take  even  the  trouble  to  preserve  that  decent  exterior  which 
commands  such  authority  in  Assemblies.' "  But  things 
grew  much  worse  afterwards,  as  Madame  Roland  goes  on  to 
observe. 


at  Brest;*  let  them  receive  from  the  hands  of  their 
coimtry  and  of  beauty  the  reward  of  their  long  suffer- 
ings ;  let  the  cries  of  joy  excited  by  this  happy  event 
re-echo  to  Metz  and  to  Nancy ;  let  public  honours  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  their  unfortunate  companions ; 
let  innocent  blood  cease  to  cry  out ;  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  empire  to  the  other  let  the  voice  of  huma- 
nity and  patriotism  resound ;  let  the  genius  of  liberty 
rouse  itself,  and  terrified  despots  leani  that  the  French 
of  the  14th  of  July  still  exist."  ; 

On  the  14th  of  February,  Collot  d'Herbois  an- 
nounced to  the  Jacobins  that  the  executive  power  bad 
sanctioned  the  decree  which  restored  liberty  to  the 
wretched  victims  of  Nancy,  the  soldiers  of  Ch&teau- 
vieux.  A  member  of  the  club  announced  that  the 
National  Assembly  had  just  decreed  that  the  French 
Guards,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  disbanded,  should 
enjoy  their  pay  until  their  destination  was  determined 
upon.  The  Jacobins  were  evidently  directing  the 
Assembly. 

In  the  month  of  March,  some  of  the  women  of  Paris 
petitioned  the  Assembly  to  allow  them  to  arm  them- 
selves with  pikes  to  defend  the  constitution ;  the  form 
of  decapitation  was  settled  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  a  minute  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery;  the  abbe 
Chappe  made  the  Assembly  a  present  of  his  invention 
of  the  Telegraph ;  and  the  Girondins  in  the  Assembly 
made  the  king  a  present  of  a  new  ministry. 

The  last  ministry  had  been  given  to  Louis  by  the 
Feuillans,  and  he  had  now  no  strong  party  to  look  to 
except  the  Gironde.  There  was  a  man  ready,  whom 
Narbonne  and  Delessart  had  already  employed  in  Nor- 
mandy and  La  Vendee,  General  Dumouriez.-f  He 
was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  still  healthy  and  vigorous, 
a  man  of  tried  courage,  of  undoubted  military  talent ; 
and  he  possessed  political  talent  too.  With  no  parti- 
cular attachment  to  any  party,  with  restless  ambition 
hitherto  unsatisfied,  he  was  offered  by  Louis  XYI.  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  gladly  accepted. 
He  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  Gensonne,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Constituent  into  La  Vendee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  troubles  ;  and  Gensonne  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  among  the  Girondins,  Dumou- 
riez  saw  that  the  Jacobins  also  were  a  power  in  the 
state,  and  he  paid  his  homage  to  the  club  by  reading 
several  papers  there,  which  were  well  received.  He  was 
on  good  terms  with  Laporte,  the  intendant  of  the  civil 
list,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  king.  With  such  power- 
ful assistance  his  elevation  to  the  ministry  (loth  of 
March)  was  not  a  difficult  matter.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
after  his  appointment,  Dumouriez  appeared  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, the  minister,  of  foreign  af&irs,  with  the  red  cap 
{bonnet  rouge)  on  his  head,  which  several  speakers  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  this  regiment  had  been  sent  to 
Brest  after  the  affair  of  Nancy. 

t  See  'La  Vie  et  les  M^moires  de  Dumouriez,'  in  the 
Collection  of  Berville  et  Barri^re,  written  by  himself  in  the 
third  person.  He  wrote  well.  His  style  has  something 
of  the  vigorous  and  rapid  movement  of  his  character. 
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todety  had  already  adopted.*  **  Brothers  and  friends/' 
he  ssid,  "  I  have  need  of  your  advice ;  you  will  give  it 
by  your  journals."  Robespierre  said,  ''  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  minister  to  be  a  patriot,  and  I  even  accept  with  plea- 
sure the  happy  presages  which  M.  Dumouriez  offers 
to  us."  But  Robespierre  reserved  his  eulogiums  until 
the  minister  should  have  merited  them ;  he  promised  to 
give  the  ministers  advice  that  should  be  useful.  He 
did  not  fear  the  presence  of  a  minister  in  the  club,  but 
he  declared  that  the  moment  when  any  such  functionary 
should  have  more  influence  than  a  good  citizen,  who 
had  constantly  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotism, 
he  would  be  injurious  to  the  society ;  and  **  I  swear,'' 
he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  liberty,  that  it  never  shall  be 
so:  this  society  shall  always  be  the  terror  of  tyranny, 
and  the  support  of  liberty."  Dumouriez  rushed  into 
the  srms  of  Robespierre ;  the  club  and  the  galleries 
appkuded :  the  general  played  his  part  well.f 

The  associates  of  Dumouriez  in  the  ministry  were 
five.  Roland  de  la  Platidre  was  minister  for  the 
interior;  Duranton,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  minister 
of  justice.;  Degrave,  minister  of  war ;  Lacoste,  minister 
of  marine ;  and  Clavi^re,  formerly  a  friend  of  Mira- 
beau,  and  now  closely  allied  with  Brissot,  was  minister 
of  finance  (a«x  contributions),  %  The  ministry  was  con- 
sidered Jacobin,  but  Lacoste,  Degrave,  and  Duranton, 
were  never  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Dumouriez, 
Roland,  and  Claviere,  occasionally  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Jacobins  before  they  became  ministers,  but 
never  afterwards,  as  Dumouriez  says.  The  only  two 
members  of  the  ministry  who  really  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  Girondins,  were  Claviere  and  Roland ; 
and  Servan,  who  soon  took  the  place  of  Degrave.  The 
appointment  of  Roland  was  a  subject  of  merriment  for 

*  Brissot,  in  the  '  Patriote  Franfaise/  (6th  Feb.,)  appears 
to  hsTe  brought  the  ciqp  into  vogue,  by  giving  certain  reasons 
of  an  Enghah  philosopher,  named  Pigott,  in  favour  of  the 
cap  and  against  the  hat.  A  month  after  this  article  was 
piU)Ii8hed,  the  cap  was  all  the  fashion :  the  red  colour  was 
choien,  it  is  said,  for  its  brilliancy.  Potion  published  a  letter 
against  the  '  bonnet  ronge/  whieh  was  sensible  enough ;  and 
Robespierre  spoke  against  it. 

t  He  gives  his  own  account  of  it  (M^moires,  ii.,  146),  and 
how  he  came  to  put  on  the  red  cap.  He  does  not  mention, 
ud  we  could  not  expect  that  he  would,  the  fraternal  hug 
with  Robespierre.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  M^moires  he  had 
omitted  all  mention  of  this  affair  of  the  red  cap.  Dumouriez 
was  called  the  minister  of  the  red  cap  by  the  anti-constitu- 
tionali.  He  says  that  he  thinks  it  was  about  this  time  that 
the  name  ''  sans-culotte  "  (breeches-less)  was  invented  by  the 
cototien.  The  new  ministry  received  the  appellation  of 
nna-colotte. 

X  Domont,  '  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  c.  20,  has  some 
Koaxki  on  these  mmisters,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
aeqnainted.  Claridre,  a  Genevese,  had  long  aspired  to  be 
nunister  of  finance;  and  Brissot,  by  his  influence  with  the 
Gironde,  made  him  minister.  Claridre  was  an  extraordinaxy 
laan:  after  his  elevation  "he  became  more  modest,  though 
he  had  never  been  haughty  or  presumptuous;  his  new  dignity 
ooly  showed  itself  by  increased  simplicity  and  affability .'' 
The  thing  is  so  rare  that  it  ahnost  passes  belief. 


the  court  and  the  aristocratic  journals.  He  was  an 
elderly,  austere-looking  man,  with  smooth  white  hair, 
very  little  powdered;  he  dressed  in  black,  wore  a 
round  hat,  and  his  shoes  were  fastened  with  strings 
instead  of  buckles.  The  first  time  that  Roland  ap- 
peared at  the  Tuileries  in  this  costume,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  his 
neglect  of  etiquette,  drew  near  to  Dumouriez,  and  with 
a  frown  on  his  forehead,  and  in  a  low  tone,  said,  look- 
ing askant  at  Roland,  **  Eh,  sir !  no  buckles  to  his 
shoes !"  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Dumouriez,  **  all  is  lost." 
Roland  had  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  SicDy : 
he  had  been  long  employed  as  inspector  of  manufac- 
tures, and  he  had  written  on  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  of  the  mechanical  arts.  When  Arthur 
Young  was  at  Lyon  at  the  close  of  1789,  he  was  intro* 
duced  to  **  Mons.  Roland  de  la  Platerie  (Plati^re),  in- 
spector of  the  Lyons  fabrics :  this  gentleman  had  notes 
upon  many  subjects,  which  afforded  an  interesting 
conversation ;  and,  as  he  communicated  freely,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  that  I  should  not  quit  Lyons 
without  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  sought. 
This  gentleman,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  has  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  the  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
letters,  written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  published 
in  five  or  six  volumes."*  It  was  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1780,  that  Manon  Phlipon  became  the  wife 
of  Roland,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than  herself. 
Her  father,  Gratien  Phlipon,  was  an  engraver  at 
Paris,  where  Manon,  the  only  child  out  of  seven  who 
lived,  was  bom  in  1754.  Madame  Roland  has  de- 
scribed her  early  years,  her  education,  her  feelings,  and 
even  minutely  portrayed  her  person  in  her  Memoires, 
which  were  written  while  she  was  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Sainte  Pelagic  before  her  execution.f  With 
a  form  of  admirable  proportions,  a  graceful  carriagCi 
and  features  whose  chief  beauty  consisted  in  expres- 
sion, she  possessed  a  masculine  vigour  of  mind,  and 
freedom  from  all  ordinary  prejudices.  From  her  child- 
hood she  devoured  with  avidity  books  on  all  subjects  j 

*  Young's  'Travels  in  Frsnce,'  vol.  i.,  p.  274,  2nd  edit. 
He  alludes  to  the  '  Lettres  £crites  de  Suisse,  d'ltalie,  &c.> 
par  M.  .  .  ii  Mademoiselle  .  .  .  k  Paris  en  1776,  1777>  et 
1778.  Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1782,  6  vols.  12mo.' 

t  Her  Memoires,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  Paris,  1840,  com* 
mence  thus :  "  In  the  prison  of  Sainte-P^lagie,  the  9th  of 
August,  1793.  Daughter  of  an  artist,  wife  of  a  savant,  who 
became  a  minister,  and  remained  an  honest  man,  now  a  pri* 
soner,  and  destined  perhaps  to  a  violent  and  unexpected 
death,  I  have  known  happiness  and  adversity,  I  have  seen 
glory,  and  I  have  suffered  injustice."  These  M6moires  are 
a  fiwgi^lfiy  composition:  they  contain  reuuurks  which  one 
would  not  expect  from  a  woman  of  delicacy,  lodged  in  a 
prison,  and  in  expectation  of  death;  they  are  sometimes 
deficient  in  precision,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  u  not 
surprising.  Yet  they  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  they 
bear  the  character  of  the  woman's  mind,  affectionate,  enthu- 
siastic, bold  and  decisive,  desr  and  penetrating.  Experience 
and  misfortune  had  improved  her  judgment,  but  had  not 
cooled  her  enthusiasm  nor  quenched  her  unconquerable 
spirit. 
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but  the  '  Lives  of  Plutarcli '  was  the  book  that  most 
fixed  her  attention,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  of 
age,  she  secretly  carried  Plutarch  to  church  to  read 
instead  of  her  prayer-book.  "  From  this  time,"  she 
says,  "  I  date  tiie  impressions  and  the  ideas  which 
made  me  a  republican  without  thinking  that  I  was  to 
become  one."  As  she  grew  towards  womanhood,  her 
reading  was  of  the  most  diversified  kind,  natural  his- 
tory, politics,  religion,  philosophy ;  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Locke,  Spinosa:  nor  did 
she  neglect  the  accomplishments  that  become  her  sex, 
or  the  little  household  cares  that  belong  to  a  woman's 
duties.  In  1778,  the  death  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
she  was  tenderly  attached,  threw  Manon  into  violent 
convulsions,  which  for  some  days  endangered  her  life. 
Her  father  was  not  a  prudent  man,  and  his  affiurs, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition  during  his  wife's  life- 
time, grew  worse  after  her  death.  When  Roland  wrote 
to  him  to  ask  his  daughter  to  wife,  whom  he  had 
already  known  for  some  years,  her  father,  who  did  not 
like  this  austere  suitor,  returned  a  rude  answer  of 
refusal.  The  daughter  took  lodgings  in  a  convent, 
resolved  to  live  vnth  the  utmost  economy  on  her 
little  fortune :  she  only  went  out  twice  a  week ; 
and  one  visit  was  to  her  father's  house,  to  look 
after  his  linen,  and  to  take  back  vnth  her  what 
required  mending.  After  a  few  months  Roland  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  the  convent,  and  to  marry  him. 
Without  strong  attachment  to  her  husband,  she 
esteemed  his  virtues,  and  was  an  exemplary  wife. 
She  copied  out  his  inanuscripts,  corrected  his  proofe, 
and,  as  Roland's  health  was  delicate,  she  prepared 
such  dishes  as  were  most  suitable  to  him  t  she  was  his 
secretary,  nurse,  and  cook.  At  Amiens,  where  they 
lived  four  years,  Madame  Roland  became  a  mother, 
but  she  still  continued  to  assist  her  husband,  who  had 
undertaken  a  large  part  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia. 
They  never  quitted  their  lodgings  except  to  take  a 
walk  (  and  Madame  Roland,  who  had  studied  botany, 
amused  herself  with  collecting  the  plants  of  Picardie. 
In  1784  she  visited  England  with  her  husband,  and 
Switzerland  in  1767.  They  were  settled  at  Lyon 
when  the  Revolution  commenced.  ''It  came/'  she 
says,  "  and  warmed  us  with  its  flame  {  friends  of  hu- 
manity, worshippers  of  liberty,  we  thought  it  would 
regenerate  the  human  race,  destroy  the  withering 
misery  of  that  unfortunate  class  over  which  we  had  so 
often  lamented;  we  hailed  it  with  delight."  Being 
deputed  by  the  city  of  Lyon  to  watch  over  its  inte- 
rests while  the  Constituent  was  sitting,  Roland  came 
to  Paris  in  February,  1701|  with  his  wife,  and  they 
became  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. They  stayed  seven  months  in  Paris,  and  left 
it  to  pass  the  autumn  of  1791  near  Lyon.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  Constituent  was  to  suppress  the  places 
of  inspectors,  and  Roland  returned  to  Paris  in  De- 
eemberi  1791,  to  claim  some  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  his  place  after  many  years  of  service.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  Brissot,  who  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Roland  and  his  wife,  before  they  came  to  settle 


in  Paris,  visited  Madame  Roland,  and  asked  if  her 
husband  would  take  a  place  in  the  new  ministry.  The 
answer  was  not  one  of  refusal,  and  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  28vd,  Duqiouzies  called  on  Roland  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  i^pointed.  When  Dumouriez  was  gone, 
Madame  Roland,  who  had  tl^n  seen  him  for  the 
first  time,  told  her  husband  that  Dunouries  was  uot 
sincere,  and  that  he  must  not  trust  him :  *^  He 
has  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  patriotic  se- 
lection which  he  had  to  announce  to  you,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  turn  you  off  one 
day."  Madame  Roland  never  could  overcome  ber 
dislike  to^Dumouries,  and  her  ji|dgment  of  him  is  not 
altogether  wrong.  Dumouriea  complained  of  Madame 
Roland's  disposition  to  meddle  with  public  business. 
The  six  ministers  at  first  lived  with  a  mutual  good 
understanding,  and  dined  together  the  three  days  of 
every  week  in  which  a  council  was  held ;  each  minister 
entertained  tiie  rest  in  turns.  All  went  on  well  for 
a  month,  vrhen  Roland  proposed  that  his  wife  and 
friends  should  be  of  the  party  at  his  house;  and 
Lacoste  and  Dumouries  resolved  no  longer  to  take 
their  portfolios  with  them  to  these  dinners  after  having 
in  vain  protested  against  "  this  ridiculous  innova- 
tion." * 

It  was  during  their  seven  months'  residence  at 
Paris,  in  1791,  that  a  little  circle  was  formed  at 
Roland's  house  of  the  most  ardent  apostles  of  liberty. 
Brissot  was  one  of  the  first  who  visited  them;  and 
Brissot  brought  Petion.  Busot  and  Robespierre  were 
also  admitted  into  this  little  society.  For  Buzot, 
Madame  Roland  conceived  admiration  and  attachment, 
which  were  felt  in  return.  She  thought  Robespierre 
was  an  honest  man,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  She  had  observed  his  reserved 
habits,  that  he  was  a  careful  listener,  and  seldom  spoke 
in  company,  and  that  he  made  use  of  what  he  heard 
in  rtieir  society  in  his  speeches.  *•  But  Robespierre," 
she  s^id,  *' defends  his  principles  with  warmth  and 
obstinacy ;  it  requires  courage  to  be  the  only  one  to 
de^nd  them  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  peqple  is  prodigiously  re4uced.  The 
court  hates  him,  and  we  must  therefore  love  him." 
Robespierre  did  not  attend  the  little  paities  very  regu- 
lariy,  but  he  came  occasionally  to  ask  Madame  Roland 
for  a  dinner.  During  her  short  absence  from  Paris, 
Madame  Roland  corresponded  with  Buzot  and  Robes- 
pierre; and  on  her  return,  after  the  sittings  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  had  commenced,  her  intimacy 

*  Damouriez,  '  M^moiies/  ii.,  174;  Madame  Bolsnd, 
'  M^m./  i.^  291,  describes  the  dinners  at  her  own  house ; 
and  we  may  infer  that  she  was  present  hodi  daring  dinner 
and  after.  Dumont  ('  Souvenirs/  &c.,  e.  20)«  who  saw  Ma- 
dame Roland  several  times  at  these  meetings  of  the  miaisterft 
and  of  the  Girondins,  gives  a  fevoarable  pietuie  of  her.  She 
listened,  but  did  not  mix  in  the  conversaHon.  Her  charms 
were  heightened  by  her  rimple  and  tasteful  dress,  never  an 
indiffnent  tlung  in  a  wmnsn,  and  the  modesty  of  her  befaa* 
vioor.  Dumooriei  was  a  hbertine,  and  his  msnnen  show«d 
it.    He  was  not  the  man  to  Madame  Roland's  teste. 
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with  Brifliot  and  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  prepared 
the  way  for  her  husband's  accession  to  power.  Roland 
had  a  reputation  for  probity,  and  he  had  that  respect- 
able mediocrity  which  disarms  envy  and  jealousy,  and 
points  a  man  out  for  promotion  amidst  rival  and  dis- 
cordant interests.  But  mediocrity,  in  itself  impotent, 
requires  aid  and  support.  Roland  had  a  wife,  a  woman 
of  beauty,  talent,  courage,  and  decision ;  one  who 
might  hope  to  inspire  a  somewhat  slug^sh  husband 
with  a  portion  of  her  own  energy.*  She  was  courted 
and  admired  by  a  powerful  party,  and  her  husband's 
appointment  was  the  homage  paid  to  her  superior 
actirity,  her  talents,  and  her  charms. 

Dumouriez  worked  with  unceasing  activity ;  he  was 
fertile  in  plans,  a  ready  writer,  and  a  lover  of  order ; 
he  had  talents  for  administration  as  well  as  for  war. 
He  set  about  regulating  the  foreign  relations,  and 
rerising  the  pension  list.  He  asked  from  the  Assembly, 
and  he  got  six  millions  of  francs  for  the  secret  expenses 
of  his  department,  without  being  under  the  obligation 
of  rendering  any  account  of  it.  Petion  came  to  ask 
him  for  thirty  thousand  francs  a  month  for  the  police 
of  Paris,  and,  contrary  to  the  king's  advice,  Dumouriez 
made  him  a  month's  payment.  The  king  had  told 
Dumouriez  that  Potion  would  employ  the  money  in 
hiring  people  to  write  against  him  (the  king).  Du- 
mouriez says  that  he  found  out  that  the  king  was 
light,  and  he  paid  the  money  only  once ;  but  he  gives 
no  further  explanation.  Dumouriez  conquered  the 
repugnance  which  the  king  had  conceived  for  him, 
pleased  him  by  economical  reforms,  and  amused  him 
by  his  frank  and  lively  behaviour,  and  by  his  anecdotes. 
The  queen  wished  to  see  him,  and  they  had  an  inter- 
riew,  which,  commenced  with  violent  irritation  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  terminated  in  abetter  understanding; 
but  she  told  him  a  truth|  which  everybody  suspected, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  majn  causes  of  all  the  trou- 
bles :  "  Neither  the  king  noi  l^*  she  said,  "  can  en- 
dure all  these  novelties  of  the  Constitution."  f  On 
another  oecasion  the  queen  said  to  Dumouriez,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  '*  You  see  that  I  am  miserable ; 
1  cannot  even  go  to  the  window  on  the  side  of  the 
garden.  Yesterday  evening,  in  order  to  get  a  little 
air,  I  showed  myself  at  the  window  of  the  court,  when 
a  cannonier  of  the  guard  addressed  me  in  an  insulting 
manner,  and  added,  '  What  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
seeing  thy  head  on  the  top  of  my  bayonet.'  In  this 
dreadful  garden,  on  one  side  you  may  see  a  man 
mounted  on  a  chair  reading  with  a  loud  voice  horrible 
things  against  us ;  on  another,  there  is  a  soldier  or  an 
abbe  whom  they  are  dragging  to  one  of  the  basins, 
while  they  load  him  with  insults  and  blows ;  others 
are  playing  at  ball,  or  quietly  walking  about.  What 
a  place  I  what  a  people  1 " 

*  Madame  inland  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
cabinet  councils,  and  of  the  idle  gossip  between  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  She  had  certainly  a  better  notion  of  doing 
business.    She  never  would  believe  in  the  king's  sincerity. 

t  Dumouriez,  *  M^m.,'  ii.,  Liv.  3.,  c.  6.  Compare  Ma- 
dame Campan, '  M^m./  ii.,  200. 


Delessart's  feebleness  in  his  negociations  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  brought  him  into  prison;  and 
Dumouriez  did  not  require  this  warning  to  conduct 
affairs  with  more  vigour.  Of  all  the  foreign  states, 
Germany  was  most  interested  in  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  France  and  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity. There  were  three  distinct  parties  in  the  Ger- 
manic body,  the  Empire,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  but 
all  three  had  the  same  interest  in  preserving  neutrality 
and  a  conciliatory  policy.  As  to  the  rights  of  the 
princes  who  had  possessions  in  Alsace,  which  had  been 
affected  by  the  abolition  of  feudalism  within  the 
French  territory,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  give 
them  indemnity,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  As- 
sembly would  have  refused  it;  several  of  the  petty 
princes  were  ready  to  accept  it,  and  this  matter  might 
have  been  settled,  if  the  great  princes  of  the  empire 
had  not  made  it  an  afiidr  of  general  concern,  and 
opposed  the  negociation  for  indemnity.  But  the  real 
difficulty  was  the  question  of  the  emigrants.  A  body 
of  them  armed  and  disciplined  were  at  Ath,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  from  which  place  they  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  citadel  of  Valen- 
ciennes. A  battalion  of  infantry  had  left  Dunkerque 
with  the  military  chest  and  the  colours,  and  had 
crossed  the  frontiers  into  the  Low  Countries,  where 
they  were  well  received.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
Dumouriez  wrote  to  De  Noailles,  the  French  ambas*- 
sador  at  Vienna,  who  was  ill-disposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  instructed  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  to  require  of  the  court  of  Vienna  that  the  number 
of  troops  in  Belgium  should  be  diminished,  and  the 
French  emigrants  dispersed.  The  answer  of  De  Noailles 
was  a  request  to  be  recalled,  as  he  had  no  hopes  of 
being  of  any  further  use  at  Vienna. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Dumouriez  again  wrote  to 
De  Noailles,  and  instructed  him  to  inform  the  court 
of  Vienna  that  if  a  positive  answer  was  not  immediately 
returned,  the  French  king  would  consider  himself  in 
a  state  of  war.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Dumouriez 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  his  letter  of  the  19th 
of  March,  two  answers  of  De  Noailles  to  that  letter, 
and  his  own  letter  of  the  27th.  He  also  communicated 
a  letter  which  Louis  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  king  of  Himgary  and  Bohemia— (Francis  was  not 
yet  elected  emperor), — in  which  the  French  king 
declared  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  would  depend 
on  the  answer ;  that  he  had  freely  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution, and  would  abide  by  it.  The  Assembly 
immediately  declared  that  there  was  ground  for 
impeaching  De  Noailles,  and  an  ambassador  was 
appointed  to  replace  him.  But  a  second  despatch 
arrived  from  De  Noailles,  on  the  5th  of  April,  two 
days  after  the  first :  he  had  changed  his  mind,  resumed 
negociations,  and  had  got  an  answer.  The  answer  was 
a  note  from  the  vice-chancellor  ^Cobentzel,  who  was 
more  accessible  than  his  master  the  chancellor  prince 
Kaunitz. 

De  Noailles,  in  his  letter  to  Dumouriez  of  the  5th 
of  April,  1792,  which  was  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the 
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27th  of  March,  said :  "  The  reply  of  the  Count  de 
Cobentzel  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  which  I 
have  always  held,  that  ihere  was  no  wish  to  attack  us, 
but  that  there  was  an  intention  to  make  demands  upon 
us,  as  to  which  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  agree 
before  having  tried  the  force  of  arms.  The  Austrian 
minister  has  told  me  that  the  concert  between  Austria 
and  the  other  powers  was  no  longer  a  personal  affair 
of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  that  he  could 
not  withdraw  from  it  without  the  other  courts,  and 
that  this  concert  would  continue  to  have  the  same 
object  so  long  as  anything  should  not  be  terminated, 
which  remained  to  settle  with  France.  He  has  speci- 
fied to  me  these  three  points  :  1.  Satisfaction  to  the 
princes  who  had  possessions  in  the  French  territory. 

2.  Satisfaction  to  the  pope  for  the  Comtat  of  Avignon. 

3.  The  measures  which  we  (the  French)  should  think 
proper  to  take,  but  which  should  be  such  that  our 
government  should  have  sufficient  power  to  check 
every  thing  which  could  disquiet  other  states."  *  On 
the  19th  of  April,  this  letter  of  De  Noailles  was  com- 
municated to  the  Assembly,  which  repealed  the  decree 
of  impeachment  passed  against  him. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  king  came  to  the  Assembly 
with  his  ministers,  and  Dumouriez  read  a  long  report 
which  he  had  made  to  the  council  on  the  18th,  about 
the  state  of  foreign  afiairs.  The  report  recapitulated 
the  negociations  between  France  and  Austria  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  ''  that  work  of 
reason,"  as  the  report  calls  it.  The  conclusion  of  the 
report  was,  that,  as  there  was  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  despatches  of  the  19th  and  27th  of  March,  the 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  war;  but  as  there  was  no 
article  in  the  Constitution  which  authorized  the  king 
to  declare  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war,  the  king  was 
recommended  to  make  to  the  Assembly  a  formal  pro- 
position for  war  against  Austria,  in  the  terms  provided 
by  the  Constitution.  After  the  report  was  read,  the 
king  said  that  the  resolution  contained  in  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  council,  and  adopted 
by  himself;  and  accordingly  he  "  formally  proposed 
to  the  National  Assembly  war  against  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia."  The  president  replied  to  the 
king,  that  the  Assembly  would  take  the  question  of 
war  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  inform  him 
of  the  result.    The  discussion  commenced  immediately, 

*  If  the  answer  is  not  very  precise  on  the  third  point,  the 
fault  is  that  of  the  vice-chancellor.  Some  of  the  French 
historians  seem  to  give  rather  an  interpretation  of  the  answer 
than  the  terms  themselves. 
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and  continued  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  when  war  was 
resolved  on  almost  unanimously,  and  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  king. 

Though  Louis  told  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  had 
adopted  the  determination  of  the  council,  he  was 
really  opposed  to  the  war,  and  he  had  drawn  up  a 
paper  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  against  the  war, 
and  he  had  made  all  the  ministers  sign  it.* 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Assembly  determined  to 
declare  war  were  drawn  up  by  Condorcet.f  The  most 
distinct,  the  most  justifiable  ground,  if  we  admit  the 
truth  of  the  allegation,  was,  that  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  violation  of  treaties,  had  given  open  protection  to 
French  rebels.  The  party  which  had  given  the  king 
his  ministry,  wished  for  war ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  it  had  committed  no  open  act  of  hostility,  had 
given  cause  for  just  suspicion  of  its  hostile  intentions, 
and  had  conducted  the  negociations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  hasten  the  rupture. 

The  declaration  of  war  caused  general  joy  in  France. 
It  seemed  to  settle  the  difficult  question  which  the  emi- 
grations had  raised,  and  the  dubious  behaviour  of  the 
king.  Even  some  of  the  moderate  party  thought  the 
war  would  put  an  end  to  internal  dissension  by  uniting 
all  to  oppose  the  common  danger,  and  that  it  would 
give  employment  to  many  turbulent  men  whom  the 
Revolution  had  called  into  existence.  In  a  single 
evening  the  Assembly  decided  this  important  question, 
a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria,  the  chief  of  the  con- 
federate powers;  a  war  which  lasted  near  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  changed  the  face  of  Europe.;}; 

*  '  M^m.  de  Madame  Campan,'  ii.,  220. 

t  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  '  M6moires  de  Dumoiuicz/ 
and  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  ziv.,  53,  and  elsewhere. 

;|;  Dumouriez,  in  his  'M6moires/  (ii.,  Liv.  iv.,  c.  1,)  has 
treated  of  the  negociations,  which  preceded  the  war;  and  he 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  it. 
He  says  (c.  2)  that,  as  minister^  he  did  aU  that  he  could  to 
prevent  the  war;  he  admits  that,  as  a  Frenchman^  be  wished 
the  nadon  to  declare  for  war,  "the  only  noble»  the  only 
proper  resolution ;"  and  '*  that  he  would  have  considered 
the  nation  as  cowardly,  and  as  unworthy  of  liberty,  if  it  had 
longer  submitted  to  the  insolence  and  the  hostilities  of  the 
court  of  Vienna."  Dumont  says,  "  Dumouriez  wished  for 
war,  and  he  found  in  the  conduct  of  Austria  sufficient  reasons 
to  justify  it."  The  colleagues  of  Dumouriez  did  not  wish 
for  war.  Brissot  was  resolved  to  have  war :  and  this  self* 
sufficient  man,  who  prided  himself  on  the  virtues  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  was  ready  to  adopt  the  most  dishonest  and  shame- 
ful means  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  vote  for  war.  (Dumont, 
'  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  p.  411.) 
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TuE  GIronde  urged  Dumouriez,  as  soon  as  be  was 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  appoint  an  ambassador 
to  England,  a  man  wbo  could  be  trusted,  for  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  that  England  would  not  enter 
into  a  continental  war,  which  was  imminent.  Talley- 
rand was  the  most  proper  person,  but  he  was  excluded 
by  one  of  the  self-denying  decrees  of  the  Constituent. 
ChauTelin,  a  young  man,  was  accordingly  named  as 
ambassador,  and  Talleyrand  went  with  him  to  direct 
him.  The  embassy  was  not  well  received  either  by 
the  British  court  or  the  public  in  general ;  there  was 
a  suspicion  founded  on  the  character  of  Talleyrand  and 
those  who  accompanied  him,  that  their  object  was  to 
propagate  revolutionary  opinions.  The  real  object 
was  to  secure  peace  with  England. "^ 

In  the  present  state  of  its  finances,  with  an  army 
disorganized,  and  all  the  best  officers  among  the  emi- 
grants, France  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
proclaim  war.  But  men  were  not  wanting,  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds,  and  persons  who  were  out  of  em- 
ployment owing  to  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  France.  The  National  Guard,  who 
had  hitherto  only  contributed  to  effect  the  revolution, 
were  now  employed  to  defend  it,  and  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  minister, 
Degrave,  was  uneasy  at  the  desertion  of  the  officers : 
Duchatelet,  who  had  signed  his  name  to  the  first 
announcement  of  a  republican  journal  and  was  eager 
for  war,  said  that  the  subalterns  would  make  much 
better  officers  than  those  who  had  deserted  :  "  There 
is/'  said  he,  "  the  same  difference  as  between  amateurs 
and  artists ;  even  if  all  the  old  officers  had  left  us,  we 
should  not  be  worse  off;  we  shall  have  more  emulation 
in  the  army,  and  generals  will  be  found  among  the 
soldiers."  The  French  found  both  officers  and  gene- 
ts. For  generals  they  had  at  present  Rochambeau, 
Lafayette,  Luckner,  and  Dumouriez,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  "  to  whom  nature  gave  great  talents, 
which  were  developed  by  circumstances,"  Pichegru, 
Hoche,  Massena,  Moreau,  and  lastly  Bonaparte.f 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  by  Dumouriez, 
for  Degrave,  the  minister  of  war,  conscious  of  his  inca- 
pacity, took  the  opinion  of  his  colleague.  Rocham- 
beau,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  north,  had 
about  thirty-five  thousand  disposable  men.  Lafayette 
commanded  the  army  of  the  centre,  with  not  more 

*  DnmoBty  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  gives  an  ac- 
<^ount  of  it,  'Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau/  c.  22;  and  see  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  time  for  an  account  of  the  Ute- 
niy  phalanx  which  ynm  with  Talleyrand ;  there  were  Duro- 
▼eni^Garat,  Gallois,  and  Reinhart.  Talleyrand's  designs  were 
^  to  deep  as  some  supposed.  He  loved  his  ease,  and  liked 
pleaiant  company,  and  this  was  the  only  reason  why  he  had 
^t  and  Gallois  about  him. 

t  BouiU^,  *  MAnoires,'  p.  322. 


than  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  for  as  he  had  to  leave  his  strong  places  at  some 
distance  in  his  rear,  it  was  necessary  to  garrison  them 
sufficiently.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  this :  La- 
fayette was  to  march  from  Metz  to  Givet,  which  was  on 
the  Maas,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  from 
Givet  to  advance  into  Belgium  and  seize  the  strong  post 
of  Namur.  From  Namur  he  was  to  advance  at  his  dis- 
cretion either  upon  Lidge  or  Brussels,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  either  of  those  places,  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  Low  Countries  had  attempted 
a  revolution  before  the  French  Revolution  commenced, 
and  though  Austria  had  reduced  them  to  submission, 
there  were  still  many  disaffected  persons,  who  it  was 
supposed  would  welcome  the  French  arms.  The  bar- 
rier fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  had  been 
demolished  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Joseph ;  the 
country  was  open  to  invasion,  and  everything  promised 
success. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  Lafayette, 
Biron  was  ordered  to  march  with  ten  thousand  men 
upon  Mons,  where  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  was 
stationed  with  a  small  force.  Theobald  Dillon  was  to 
advance  from  Lille,  seize  Toumay  if  he  could,  and  then 
to  join  Biron,  or  to  receive  his  further  instructions. 
Biron  and  Dillon  were  officers  of  Rochambeau,  who 
feeble  in  health,  and  ill-disposed  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  ministers,  remained  within  the  French  frontiers. 
The  advance  of  Biron  and  Dillon  was  only  a  feint :  the 
real  attack  was  conducted  by  Lafayette. 

Biron  left  Valenciennes  and  encamped  at  Quievrain, 
within  the  Belgian  frontier,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1792. 
From  Quievrain  he  advanced  to  Boussu,  where  Beau- 
lieu  had  posted  some  light  troops.  All  at  once  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  took  to  flight,  calling  out,  '*  We 
are  betrayed,"  and  the  whole  French  army  followed 
them.  The  officers  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  their 
men,  who  threatened  to  shoot  them.  The  camp  at 
Quievrain  was  pillaged,  the  military  chest  taken,  and 
the  French  reached  Valenciennes  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  Theo- 
bald Dillon  advanced  from  Lille  to  Bessieux,  on  the 
road  to  Toumay,  with  three  thousand  men,  of  whom 
one-third  were  cavalry ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a 
few  hundred  Austrians  marching  out  of  Toumay,  the 
cavalry  took  to  flight,  the  infantry  followed,  and  the 
whole  body  hurried  back  to  Lille,  leaving  their  artillery 
and  baggage  behind.  Dillon  followed  the  fugitives  to 
Lille,  where  he  was  massacred  by  his  own  soldiers, 
together  with  a  colonel  of  engineers,  named  Berthois. 
The  real  cause  of  this  disgraceful  retreat  was  never 
known  :  it  could  hardly  be  fear ;  it  might  be  that  the 
army  was  totally  disorganized,  and  possibly  there  was 
treachery.  Yet  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  with 
the  troops  of  Lafayette,  nor  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
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which  advanced,  under  general  Carle,  from  Dunkerque 
to  Fumes,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  that 
part  of  Belgium.  Lafayette  with  great  trouhle  had 
moved  his  artillery  and  part  of  his  troops,  under  the 
orders  of  Narbonne,  over  a  country  ill  provided  with 
roads,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
five  days ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  army  was  still 
in  cantonments  at  Dun,  which  was  thirty  leagues  from 
Givet,  His  advanced  guard  of  three  thousand  men 
was  at  Bou vines  on  the  Ist  of  May,  half  way  to  Namur 
from  Givet.  Lafayette  was  in  his  camp  at  Rancennes. 
On  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  Biron  and  Dillon,  he 
did  not  advance,  and  he  wanted  supplies.  Dumouriez 
maintains  that  the  attack  on  Namur  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  operations  of  Biron  and  Dillon ;  and  as 
they  had  failed,  that  was  an  additional  reason  why 
Lafayette  should  endeavour  to  execute  his  part  of  the 
plan,  especially  as  he  had  a  stronger  force  than  the 
Austrians  could  oppose  to  him.  Dumouriez  blamed 
Lafayette ;  and  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  blamed  the 
minister  of  war,  and  particularly  Dumouriez,  who  had 
planned  the  campaign.*  The  Gironde  supported  the 
ministry,  and  the  Assembly  drove  firom  their  bar  a 
deputation  of  the  Cordeliers,  who  came  to  denounce 
the  generals :  "  Three  hundred  of  our  brothers  have 
perished ;  they  have  had  the  fate  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae,"  said  these  classical  orators :  "the 
public  voice,  always  more  sure  than  the  ministerial, 
tells  us  that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  treason." 
**  Drive  the  knaves  out,"  cried  a  hundred  voices ;  and 
the  knaves  retired. 

Rochambeau  resigned  his  command;  and  Degrave 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Servan, 
then  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  Paris,  who 
was  on  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  Roland  and  his 
wife.f  The  Gironde  had  now  Roland,  Servan,' and 
Clavidre,  to  represent  them  in  the  ministry,  and  their 
object  was  to  govern  through  them.  But  it  was  not 
80  easy  to  govern  Dumouriez.  At  one  of  the  minis- 
terial dinners,  Guadet,  who  was  present,  read  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  king,  which  he  wished  the 
ministers  to  sign ;  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  to 
induce  the  king  to  dismiss  his  confessor,  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  and  to  choose  one  who  had.  Lacoste 
and  Dumouriez  would  not  sign  it:  Duny)uriez  said 
that  he  would  not  allow  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
king  on  matters  that  touched  his  conscience ;  that  it 
concerned  nobody  whether  the  king  had  "  an  iman, 
a  rabbi,  a  Papist,  or  a  Calvinist,  to  direct  his  con- 
science." Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  admitted,  that  to 
address  such  a  letter  was  an  improper  proceeding. 
The  matter  dropped,  but  it  helped  to  make  a  breach 

*  Dumouriez  defends  himself  in  his  'M6moires'  against 
the  charges  of  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette.  As  to  this  affair, 
see  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annals,'  &c.,  vi.,  c.  16;  and  the 
letters  of  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  xiv., 
210,  &c. 

t  Dumouriez  says  that  he  does  not  know  if  Senran  was  a 
lover  or  not  of  Madame  Roland.  The  insinuation  is  unge* 
nerous,  especially  from  him. 


between  Dumouriez  and  the  Gironde.  When  the 
decree  was  passed,  which  allowed  Dumouriez  the  six 
millions  for  secret  expenses,  he  took  the  money,  but, 
he  says,  never  read  the  decree,  which  as  he  supposed  re- 
lieved him  from  all  accountability  for  the  money  except 
to  the  king.  But  Guadet,  on  looking  at  the  decree, 
found  that  it  did  not  release  Dumouriez  from  account- 
ability, and  he  resolved  to  call  Dumouriez  to  account. 
The  general  maintained  that  the  decree  had  been  falsi* 
fied ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not  account,  and  he 
told  the  king  that  he  would  resign.  His  firmness 
carried  him  through :  the  decree  was  repealed,  and  a 
new  one  was  passed  with  the  clause  which  had  been 
omitted  by  accident  or  design;  and  the  king  sane*- 
tioned  the  new  decree. 

Much  was  said  at  this  time  about  an  ''  Austrian 
Committee,"  an  invisible  body,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  constitution  and  liberty.  There 
may  have  been  something  of  the  kind  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Constituent,  but  there  was  nothing  now. 
Yet  Bertrand  de  Moleville  and  Montmorin  visited  the 
Tuileries  after  their  resignation,  and  this  excited  sus- 
picion, for  Moleville  was  an  intriguer.  Carra,  in  bis 
'Annales  Patriotiques '  of  the  15  th  of  May,  entitled 
*  On  the  Plot  of  a  St.  Barthelemy  of  the  Patriota,' 
denounced  Moleville  and  Montmorin  as  members  of 
the  committee  which  designed  to  make  a  massacre  in 
Paris.  The  two  ex-ministers  proceeded  against  Carra 
for  defamation  before  the  Juge  de  paix,  Lariviere. 
Carra,  when  questioned  by  the  judge,  said  that  he  had 
his  information  from  the  three  deputies,  Merlin,  Bazire, 
and  Chabot,  members  of  the  committee  of  surveillance. 
The  judge  sent  to  the  Assembly  for  the  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  committee  of  surveillance,  which 
would  serve  as  evidence  in  the  aSak  before  him  ;  but 
he  got  no  answer.  He  then  sent  some  gendarmes  to 
bring  Merlin,  Chabot,  and  Bazire  before  him;  and 
this  irregular  proceeding  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Assembly.  A  decree  of  impeachment  was  passed 
against  Lariviere,  who  was  sent  before  the  court  of 
Orleans.  Gensonne  and  Brissot  undertook  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  Austrian  Committee.  Brissot 
defined  an  Austrian  Conmiittee  to  be  a  faction  of  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  which  at  one  time  governing  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whom  they  deceived,  at  another 
directing  his  ministry,  have  always  betrayed  the  people 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  those  of  a 
family ;  the  subjection  of  this  committee  to  the  house 
of  Austria  was  its  principal  sign.* 

This  afiair  contributed  to  increase  the  popular 
hatred  against  the  court,  and  the  Gironde  being  unable 
to  govern  by  the  ministersy  resumed  their  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  king. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the 
king's  guard  was  to  be  composed  of  those  who  were  on 
active  service  in  the  line,  or  of  citizens  who  had  served 

*  Brissot's  discourse  on  this  Austrian  Cottunittee  is 
printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xiv.,  283.  See  Bertrand  de 
Moleville's  remarki  on  this  affnir, '  Annals,'  &c.,  vi.,  c.  16. 
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in  the  National  Guard  for  a  year,  provided  they  were 
resident  in  the  kingdom  and  had  taken  the  civic  oath. 
The  officen  of  the  goaid  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  tnxjps  of  the  line,  hut  they  had  not  so  much  influ- 
ence over  the  men  who  had  heen  sent  from  the  depart- 
ments; and  they  endeavoured  to  disgust  them  with  the 
service  in  order  to  induce  them  to  resign,  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  replacing  them  hy 
others  mora  devoted,  as  they  supposed,  to  the  king. 
These  men  from  the  departments,  most  of  whom  were 
attached  to  the  Constitution,  perceived  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary designs  of  the  officers,  complained'  to  the 
Gironde  of  the  treatment  which  they  experienced,  and 
some  of  them  resigned.  The  officers  recruited  the 
guard  out  of  the  scum  of  Paris,  and  raised  the  hody 
from  eighteen  hundred  men,  the  proper  numher,  to 
near  six  thousand ;  but  there  were  some  among  the 
new  recruits,  who  betrayed  the  designs  of  the  officers, 
or  imputed  designs  to  them,  and  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee of  surveillance.  Dumouriez  spoke  to  the  king 
of  the  suspicions  excited  by  the  new  guard,  but  the 
king  replied  that  the  duke  de  Brissac,  Uie  commander 
of  them,  could  not  possib]y  be  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  conspirators.  However  the  officers  still  strengthened 
suspicion  by  their  threatening  aspect  towards  the  min- 
isters when  they  passed  into  the  Tuileries,  and  towards 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly  when  they  carried 
decrees  there  to  be  signed.  They  treated  with  inso- 
lence the  National  Ouard,  which  did  duty  at  the  palace, 
and  would  only  allow  their  men  to^  fraternize  with  the 
battalions  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Thomas  and  of  the  Place 
Vend6me,  which  were  supposed  to  be  more  attached 
to  the  king.* 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  Assembly  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  a  report  from  the  municipality  of  St. 
Cloud,  that  Laporte  had  been  burning  at  the  porcelain 
manufacture  of  Sevres  iifty-two  bales  of  paper.  Merlin 
said  if  this  matter  was  not  well  explained,  he  should 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  they  were  the  archives 
of  the  Austrian  Committee.f  Laporte  and  others  were 
examined.  The  papers  were  the  memoirs  of  the 
notorious  Madame  Lamotte,  printed  in  London,  and 
sent  to  Paris,  not  to  be  sold,  but  to  extort  money 
from  the  king,  who  gave  fourteen  thousand  francs 
for  them.t 

Though  the  archives  of  the  Austrian   Committee 

*  FeiTi^«s, '  MIm./  iii.>  ^.  Bertnnd  de  Molenlle  gives 
a  different  account. 

t  Fifty-two  bales  of  the  papers  of  the  Austrian  Com- 
mittee 1    What  will  not  a  fanatic  believe  ? 

X  This  ridiculous  affair  is  told  at  length  in  the  '  Hist. 
Parlem.,'  xiv.,  297-  Compare  Madame  Campan,  *M6- 
moires/  ii.,  196.  This  Madame  Lamotte  was  the  woman 
who  was  implicated  with  Cardinal  Eohan  in  the  affair  of  the 
neckkce  (coUier).  The  queen  complained  of  the  publicity 
with  which  the  copies  of  the  work  were  burnt;  but  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  thirty  (that  was  the  number)  large 
Wes  of  paper.  Laporte  kept  one  copy,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers  when  they  were  seized  by  the  National 
Convention,  and  from  this  copy  the  work  was  reprinted. 
('  M^moires  de  Ferrilres/  iii.,  70,  &c.) 


were  thus  disposed  of,  suspicion  was  not  entirely 
removed.  Potion,  the  mayor,  came  to  the  Assembly 
at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  and  assured  them  that 
the  people  were  surrounded  by  conspiracies,  that  the 
sections  of  Paris  had  declared  their  sittings  permanent, 
as  the  Assembly  had  done.  Every  thing  was  now 
ready ;  and  Bazire  rose,  and  after  an  hypocritical  pre- 
amble on  the  pain  which  it  gave  him  to  be  an  accuser, 
denounced  the  king's  guard  as  not  being  organized 
according  to  law,  and  as  being  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution. A  decree  was  passed  for  the  disbanding  of 
the  guard,  and  for  impeaching  the  duke  de  Brissac, 
who  was  sent  before  the  high  court  of  Orleans.*  The 
king  had  great  repugnance  to  sanctioning  this  decree, 
though  Dumouriez  had  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
should  take  more  interest  in  such  a  body  of  men,  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  than  he  had  done  in  his  old 
gardes-du-corps,  who  were  a  much  better  constituted 
body.  The  king  gave  way,  but  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  create  a  new  one,  and  he  remained  without 
a  guard. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  two  days  before  the  decree  for 
disbanding  the  guard,  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree 
for  the  deportation  of  priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath :  one  article  provided  that  if  twenty  active  citizens 
of  the  same  canton  should  agree  in  demanding  the 
deportation  of  a  priest  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  the 
directory  of  the  department  should  be  boimd  to  pro- 
nounce for  deportation,  if  their  opinion  agreed  with  the 
statements  of  the  petition  in  which  the  demand  was 
made ;  and  if  it  did  not,  they  were  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  if  the  presence  of  the  priest  was 
injurious  to  the  public  peace,  and  if  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  was  conformable  to  the  statements  in 
the  petition,  they  were  bound  to  pronounce  for  deport- 
ation.-}- The  condemned  priest  was  required  to  leave 
the  canton  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  department  in 
three  days,  and  the  kingdom  in  a  month :  if  he  was 
poor,  he  had  three  livres  a  day  allowed  him  till  he 
reached  the  frontier,  when  he  must  provide  for  himself. 

One  step  more,  and  the  rupture  between  Dumouriez 
and  the  Gironde  was  completed.  Servan,  without 
consulting  his  colleagues,  proposed  to  the  president  of 
the  Assembly  that  a  decree  should  be  passed  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
men  near  Paris,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the 
tranquillity  of  the  capital,  and  protecting  the  Assembly. 
Tkda  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  Dumouriez 
and  Servan  at  the  council,  in  the  king's  presence.  The 
Assembly  took  the  hint  of  Servan,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June  passed  a  decree  for  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  federates  near  Farisi  to  be  ready 
for  the  celebration  of  the  14th  of  July.j;    Louis  de- 

*  The  duke  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September. 

t  '  Hist.  Parlem./  ziv.,  248. 

X  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xv.,  13,  where  the  decree  is  printed. — 
The  same  page  contains  the  following  minute  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  8th  of  June:  '' WiUiam  Priestley,  son  of 
Doctor  Joseph  Priestley,  an  RngtialnTniMi,  testifies  his  grati- 
tude for  the  national  adoption  which  admits  him  among  the 
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dared  to  Dumouriez,  that  he  would  sever  sanction 
this  decree.  At  the  council  Dumouriez  showed  the 
danger  of  this  decree^  the  consequences  that  would 
follow,  and  yet  he  advised  the  king  to  sanction  it,  for 
if  he  did  not,  "  there  would  come  from  the  provinces 
forty  thousand  men,  without  any  decree,  who  might 
overthrow  the  constitution,  the  Assemhly,  and  the 
throne."  The  king  said  that  he  would  take  time  to 
consider.  In  the  same  week  was  presented  to  him  the 
decree  of  deportation  against  the  priests,  who  did  not 
take  the  oath :  the  king  hrought  it  to  the  council,  and 
declared  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  sign  it. 
Dumouriez  told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  decree  which  required  the  oath  from 
the  clergy,  for  that  decree  had  produced  all  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  France :  it  was  a  law  on  religion,  and 
attacked  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion ;  the  present 
was  a  law  political,  to  secure  tranquillity,  and  was  the 
only  security  to  the  priests  against  persecution ;  the 
king's  veto  would  only  expose  them  to  he  massacred. 
The  reasons  were  specious,  hut  the  king  was  not  con- 
vinced: he  would  take  time  to  consider  this  matter 
also. 

It  was  at  this  council,  says  Dumouriez,  that  Roland 
read  his  famous  letter  to  the  king.  Roland  and  his 
wife  had  wished  the  ministers  to  join  in  addressing  a 
letter  of  advice  to  the  king,  and  Madame  Roland  drew 
up  a  letter  (dated  I9th  of  May,  1792).  The  ministers 
for  various  reasons  declined  signing  it,  and  Roland  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife  determined  to  address  one 
to  the  king  in  his  own  name ;  and  his  wife  wrote  this 
letter  too  (dated  10th  June,  1792,  the  fourth  year  of 
liherty).  This  was  the  letter  which  Roland  is  said  to 
have  read  to  the  king  :  to  send  such  a  letter  was  hardly 
justifiahle,  to  read  it  to  the  king  was  an  insult ;  hut 
the  fact  of  his  having  read  it  before  the  king,  impro- 
bable in  itself,  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sole 
assertion  of  Dumouriez.  The  general  says  that  Louis 
listened  with  admirable  patience,  and  when  it  was 
finished  said,  "  Monsieur  Roland,  you  sent  me  that 
letter  three  days  ago,  and  consequentiy  there  was  no 
use  in  reading  it  at  the  council :  you  had  agreed  that 
it  should  remain  a  secret  between  us."  • 

number  of  French  citizens,  and  declares  that  he  comes  to 
enjoy  it.  Fran^ais  de  Nantes  announces  that  Priestley  has 
entrusted  his  son  to  him."  Priestiey,  the  ardent  defender 
of  liberty,  who  had  so  vigorously  attacked  Blackstone,  in 
a  pamphlet  dated  July,  1769,  for  those  passages  in  his  Com- 
mentaries which  treated  of  Dissenters  (Book  iv.,  c.  4,  "Of 
Offences  against  God  and  Religion"),  had,  if  this  minute  is 
true^  unwittingly  entrusted  his  son  to  the  man  on  whose 
report  the  decree  of  deportation  was  founded.  This  report 
of  Fran9ais  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Parlem./  zv.,  238. 

•  This  letter  of  the  10th  of  June>  and  the  other  letter  of 
the  19th  of  May,  are  printed  in  Madame  Roland's '  M6moires/ 
and  elsewhere.  She  does  not  say  that  the  letter  was  read  at 
the  council,  and  she  would  not  have  concealed  that  fact,  if  it 
were  true,  for  she  would  have  seen  nothing  wrong  in  it.  The 
letter  as  published  does  not  contain  a  certain  expression 
which  Dumouriez  quotes  from  it ;  and  as  the  king  had  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  Roland  would  hardly  have  published  it  with  the 


Roland's  letter,  or  rather  his  wife's  letter,  contained 
much  of  the  vague  declamation  which  was  in  vogue  at 
the  time ;  and  it  was  in  terms  hardly  respectful ;  in 
substance  it  was  menacing.  It  called  on  the  king  to 
sanction  the  two  decrees  about  which  he  was  deliberat- 
ing, and  its  general  t«nor  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
king's  conduct  was  the  cause  of  all  the  present  uneasi- 
ness. On  one  point  the  letter  was  clearly  right:  it 
urged  the  king  to  comply  with  the  law  which  required 
the  appointment  of  a  secretary  to  the  council :  "  re- 
sponsible ministers  have  need  of  some  means  of  pre- 
serving the  evidence  of  their  opinions." 

The  next  day  after  this  meeting  of  the  council, 
Dumouriez  was  summoned  to  the  Tuileries  to  see  the 
king  and  queen.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  the 
queen,  "  that  the  king  ought  to  endure  any  longer  the 
threats  and  insolence  of  Roland,  and  the  knavery  of 
Servan  and  Clavi^re  ?"  "  No,  madame,"  replied  the 
general,  "  I  am  indignant  at  it :  let  the  king  dismiss 
us  all,  and  choose  men  who  are  not  supposed  to  belong 
to  any  party;"  but  Dumouriez  does  not  say  where 
such  men  could  be  found.  The  king  would  not  do 
this,  but  he  asked  Dumouriez,  if  he  would  rid  him  of 
those  three  insolent  and  factious  ministers.  The  general 
was  bold  enough  to  do  anything :  and  he  undertook  to 
do  this,  if  the  king  would  sanction  the  two  decrees, 
and  the  king,  after  much  resistance,  said  that  he  would, 
but  Dumouriez  must  be  minister  of  war,  and  Du- 
mouriez made  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Dumouriez  had  for  some  time  broken  with  Roland 
and  his  party.  He  accused  Roland  of  paying  several 
journals,  which  were  under  his  direction,  one  of  which 
called  'Le  Thermom^tre,'  gave  an  account  of  the 
business  that  was  brought  before  the  council ;  and  the 
resistance  of  the  king  to  the  appointment  of  a  secretary, 
as  he  told  Dumouriez  and  Lacoste,  was  solely  grounded 
on  his  opinion  that  the  factious  ministers  had  no  other 
design  in  urging  this  compliance  with  the  law  than  to 
lay  all  the  deliberations  of  the  council  before  their 
party,  and  thus  place  the  king  in  a  state  of  humiliatiog 
dependence. 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviere 
received  their  dismissal.  The  new  ministers  were, 
Mourgues  for  the  interior,  a  Protestant  and  a  man  of 
moderate  opinions ;  and  Naillac  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
as  he  was  ambassador  at  Deux  Fonts,  Dumouriez  was 
to  have  the  portfolio  of  the  interior  till  his  arrival.  The 
department  of  finances  was  managed  by  Mourgues  till 
an  appointment  could  be  made ;  and  finally,  Beaulien 
was  appointed.  Roland's  wife  told  him  that  he  must 
communicate  to  the  Assembly  his  letter  to  the  king, 
which  was  a  breach  of  faith,  if  he  had  promised  that 
it  should  be  secret ;  but  that  is  not  certain.     Roland 

omission  of  any  part.  Though  Dumouriez  had  taken  a  g;reat 
dislike  to  Roland,  it  seems  hard  to  beheve  that  his  story  is  a 
pure  invention.  Something  may  have  been  said  somewhere 
about  reading  the  letter,  and  the  Mure  of  memory  in  Da- 
mouriez  and  his  dislike  of  Roland  may  have  prompted  his 
lively  imagination  to  embellish  his  Memoires  with  a  litUc 
fiction. 
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went  to  the  Assembly,  and  read  his  letter,  which  was 
received  with  applause :  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  departments.  The  Assembly  also 
dedaied  that  the  three  ministers  carried  with  them  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says 
Madame  Roland,  "  and  I  think  that  the  event  has 
proved  that  this  letter  did  much  to  enlighten  France ; 
it  presented  to  the  king  with  so  much  strength  and 
prudence  that  which  his  own  interest  ought  to  have 
determined  him  to  do,  that  people  were  enabled  to 
judge  whether  he  did  not  refuse  to  follow  it  merely 
through  an  obstinate  opposition  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution."  Predictions  are  sometimes  only 
anticipated  facts  ;  they  make  that  a  reality  which  they 
represent  as  a  possibility.  She  had  said  in  her  letter 
to  the  king :  "  The  delay  in  sanctioning  the  two 
decrees  causes  distrust ;  if  it  is  prolonged,  it  will  cause 
discontent,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say  it,  in  the  present 
excitement  of  men's  minds,  discontents  may  lead  to 
every  thing.  It  is  no  longer  time  to  draw  back ;  there 
is  not  even  opportunity  for  temporizing :  the  revolu- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  it  will 
he  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  will  be 
cemented  by  it,  if  prudence  does  not  prevent  the  evils 
which  it  is  still  possible  to  avoid." 

Dmnouriez  was  minister  of  war  for  four  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  he  drew  up  a  Memoire  on  the 
department  of  war,  in  which  he  exposed  the  absurd 
practice  of  the  Assembly  in  voting  the  levying  of 
troops  without  first  providing  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pense, and  in  increasing  the  number  of  battalions 
without  first  making  up  the  complement  of  those  which 
already  existed;  he  denounced  numerous  abuses  in 
the  department  of  war,  and  proved  that  the  fortifica- 
tions were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  which  the  As- 
sembly had  been  told  were  in  an  admirable  state  of 
defence.  His  Memoire  was  considered  an  attack  on 
the  administration  of  his  predecessors ;  and  it  con- 
tained remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  factious  part  of 
the  Assembly,  to  which  this  body  was  not  accustomed. 
On  the  14Ui  he  came  to  the  Assembly,  where  the 
Jacobins  had  fiUed  the  galleries  with  their  adherents. 
When  he  announced  himself  as  minister  of  war,  the 
Gironde  and  the  Jacobins  received  him  with  howls. 
His  address  began  with  an  attack  on  the  factious,  and 
with  some  remarks  on  the  respect  due  to  the  ministers. 
"  Do  you  hear  him  ?"  roared  out  Guadet :  *<  he  thinks 
himself  already  so  sure  of  power,  that  he  undertakes 
to  give  us  his  advice."  "  And  why  not  ?"  said  the 
general,  turning  towards  the  Mountain  ;  for  so  the 
extreme  party  in  the  Assembly  was  now  called,  because 
it  occupied  the  highest  seats.  When  he  had  finished 
reading,  he  put  his  Memoire  in  his  pocket.  A  deputy 
cried  out  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  and  was  taking  his 
Memoire  away,  for  fear  that  it  should  furnish  matter 
of  accusation  against  him.  Dumouries  coolly  drew  it 
out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  usher,  who  gave 
it  to  the  secretary,  who  said,  ''  It  is  not  signed." 
"  Let  him  sign  it,  let  him  sign  it,"  was  the  general 
cry.    Dumouriez  signed  it,  placed  it  on  the  bureau, 


and  slowly  walked  out  of  the  4iall  by  the  door  which 
was  below  the  seats  occupied  by  the  Mountain,  with 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  enemies.  They  did  not 
send  him  before  the  court  of  Orleans,  as  they  threat- 
ened. The  minister  had  intimidated  both  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Gironde.  "^ 

The  king  approved  of  the  firmness  of  Dumouriez. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  he  told  them  that  he 
would  sanction  the  decree  for  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  but  not  that  against  the  priests.  He 
said  that  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  he  read  to 
them  a  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  As- 
sembly. "  I  shall,"  he  said,  "  entrust  this  letter  to 
you  to-morrow :  consider  about  it :  one  of  you  must 
countersign  it,  and  you  must  all  together  take  it  to 
the  Assembly."  The  king  spoke  in  a  commanding 
tone,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner.  The  ministers 
resolved  not  to  sign  the  letter.  On  the  15th  they  told 
the  king  that  they  would  not  countersign  his  letter, 
and  they  offered  their  resignation.  The  king  accepted 
their  resignation,  and  Chambonas  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Mont-ciel  of  the  interior,  Lajard  min- 
ister of  war,  and  Dejoly  of  finance ;  all  of  them  belonged 
to  the  Feuillans.  Lacoste  and  Duranton  were  con- 
strained by  the  king  to  stay,  much  against  their  will. 

On  the  17th,  Dumouriez  visited  the  king  to  settle 
with  him  the  accounts  for  the  secret  expenses  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs :  there  was  no  person 
present.  Dumouriejs,  with  all  the  defects  of  his  cha- 
racter, had  both  generous  feelings  and  sensibility ;  and 
he  expressed  in  warm  terms  his  attachment  to  Louis, 
which  was  now  at  least  disinterested ;  and  he  showed 
him  his  dangerous  position.  "  I  expect  death,"  said 
the  king  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  and  I  already  pardon 
my  enemies  for  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  marks  of 
affection :  you  have  served  me  well,  I  esteem  you,  and 
if  a  happier  time  comes,  I  will  give  you  proofs  of  it." 
The  king  rose  hastily  from  a  chair  and  withdrew  to  a 
window,  while  Dumouriez  slowly  gathered  up  his 
papers  in  order  to  have  time  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
session before  he  left  the  room.  As  he  opened  the 
door  the  king  advanced  several  steps,  and  said  to  him 
in  an  affectionate  tone,  "  Farewell,  be  happy."  It  was 
the  last  time  that  Dumouriez  saw  him. 

Louis  was  now  again  thrown  into  the  party  of  his 
false  friends,  a  party  more  dangerous  than  his  declared 
enemies.  "  Thus  this  unfortunate  king,  influenced 
by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives,  could 
not,  though  certain  of  his  fate,  make  up  his  mind  to 
sanction  a  decree  which  he  considered  unjust:  sur- 
rounded by  inmioral  men,  men  without  religion,  he 
sacrificed  himself  for  them,  thinking  that  he  only 
served  the  same  religion  that  they  did;  a  religion 
of  which  he  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  court, 
accepted  the  doctrines  with  faith,  and  observed  with 

*  Dumouriez,  '  M^moires,'  ii.,  292.  He  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  M^moires  in  1794,  at  a  time  when,  he  says, 
the  scythe  of  the  Revolution  had  not  mowed  down  sll  the 
witnesses  to  this  indecent  scene. 
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strictness  its  sublime  morality."  *  Though  he  had  a 
responsible  ministry,  the  king  was  guided  by  others ; 
and  early  in  May,  after  the  unfortunate  afiair  of  Mohs 
and  Toumay,  by  the  advice  of  Bertrand  de  Moleviile, 
he  sent  Mallet>du-Pan  on  a  secret  mission  to  Germany. 
His  instructions  consisted  of  seven  articles,  the  terms 
of  which  were  moderate  and  judicious,  but  they  implied 
or  even  expressed  the  king's  wish  that  the  emjieror 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  should  enter  France  with  their 
armies  |  and  it  was  the  king's  wish  ''  that  in  entering 
the  kingdom  the  powers  should  declare  that  they  are 
ready  to  agree  to  a  peace,  but  that  they  neither  ean 
nor  will  treat  but  with  the  king ;  that  in  conseqiience 
they  require  that  he  should  be  restored  to  fiill  liberty, 
and  then  that  a  congress  be  assembled  in  which  the 
different  interests  shall  be  discussed  on  the  grounds 
already  settled,  the  emigrants  admitted  as  parties  com- 
plaining, and  the  general  plan  of  reform  be  negociated 
under  the  auspices  and  guaranty  of  the  powers."  f 
l  The  new  ministry  did  not  contain  a  single  man  of 
superior  ability.  The  king  probably  looked  upon  it 
as  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  Feuillans 
seised  the  opportunity  of  attempting  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  eourt:  they  did  not  rely  upon  the  foteign 
powers  and  the  invasion  of  France ;  the  only  hope 
they  could  have  was  in  crushing  the  Gironde,  but  they 
were  without  means  for  so  vigorous  a  measure.  Thejr 
had  made  overtures  to  Dumouriee,  who  did  not  like 
them,  and  had  too  much  sagacity  to  join  so  feeble  a 
party,  whatever  his  dispositions  might  have  been 
towards  them.  Dumouries  and  the  Feuillans  were 
both  desirous  to  save  the  king,  but  Dumouries  saw 
that  it  was  impossible,  and  he  had  prudence  enough  to 
leave  Paris  and  resume  his  military  rank.  The  only 
hope  that  the  Feuillans  now  had  was  in  Lafayette ;  and 
his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  dated  the  16th  June,  fh>m 
his  camp  at  Maubeuge  on  the  Sambre,  was  concerted 
with  this  party,  and  Malouet  and  Lally-Tolendal, 
who  were  now  in  Paris.  This  letter  was  read  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  18th.  It  was  ill-adapted  to  do 
any  good.  Lafayette  began  by  blaming  the  ministry 
of  Dumouriee,  Roland,  Clavidre,  and  Servan:  he 
spoke  of  the  three  last  as  insignificant  persons,  who 
bad  been  sacrificed  by  Dumouries :  France,  he  said, 
was  threatened  with  danger  from  within  and  without, 
by  the  foreign  powers,  and  a  body  of  fanatics ;  and 
to  remove  all  doubt  about  his  meaning,  he  said  that 
by  the  ^Einatics  he  meant  the  Jacobite  faction,  which 
"organized  like  a  distinct  empire  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  affiliated  societies,  blindly  directed  by  some 
ambitious  chiefs,  formed  a  separate  corporation  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  people,  whose  powers  it  usurped 
by  subjugating  its  representatives  and  its  ibanda- 
taries."  Lafiiyette  spoke  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
contempt  of  the  instructions  that  he  had  received 
from  the  ministry:  '*  After  urging    me  to   advance 

*  Fenidres,  '  M6m.,'  iii.,  103. 

t  The  eridenee  for  this  mission  is  Bertrand  de  Moleviile 
himself,  'Annals/  &c,  vi.,  c  17 1  and  his  'MImoires.' 


without  precautions,  to  attack  without  means,  they 
began  to  tell  me  that  resistance  would  be  impossible, 
when  my  indignation  repulsed  this  cowardly  assertion." 
He  complained  of  the  want  of  provisions  for  his  troops, 
of  equipment,  of  regular  payment.  The  main  point 
of  his  letter  was  this :  "  Let  the  reign  of  the  clubs  be 
destroyed,  and  give  place  to  the  reign  of  the  law ;  their 
usurpation  to  the  firm  and  independent  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities;  their  ^sorganising  maxims 
to  the  true  principles  of  liberty  $  their  delirious  fary  to 
the  calm  and  steady  courage  of  a  nation  which  knows 
and  defends  its  rights."  * 

The  letter  was  received  with  applause  by  a  large 
part  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
On  the  motion  that  it  be  sent  to  the  departments,  Yerg- 
niaud  oppoaed  it  on  the  juat  ground  that  At  Assembly 
would  receive  the  petition  or  the  advice  of  a  simple 
citiseh;  but  the  letter  dr  the  adviee  of  a  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  could  only  be  received  through  a 
minister.  Guadet  protested  that  the  letter  could  not 
be  Lafayette's  because  it  spoke  of  the  resignation  of 
Dumouriez  ;  but  the  letter  did  not  speak  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Dumouriea.f  The  Assembly  decided  that 
there  Waa  no  ground  for  deliberatittg  on  the  motion  to 
send  the  letter  to  the  departments.  This  letter  com- 
pleted the  unpopularity  of  Lafayette,  and  an  implacable 
enemy  seised  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  little 
credit  that  he  had  left.  Robespierre  addressed  a  letter 
to  him,  written  with  great  force,  and  well  adapted  to 
inspire  populat  suspicion  against  '*  the  dictator  of 
France,"  "  the  arbiter  of  the  state/'  He  remmded 
his  fellow-citisens  that  he  had  warned  them  of  the 
absurdity  of  entrusting  the  defence  of  the  state  to  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  liberty;  he  now  avenged 
himself  for  the  fright  that  he  bad  felt  on  the  occasion 
of  "  the  massacre  "  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  He  con- 
cluded :  "  The  Assembly  has  only  two  alternatives ; 
it  must  either  display  towards  Lafayette  an  energy 
such  as  his  crime  merits,  or  sink  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  weakness  and  debasement."  { 

*  Dumouriez  says  that  Lafayette  was  at  Paris  on  the  17th 
and  18th ;  but  Lafayette  left  his  camp  at  Maubeuge  on  the 
18th  for  Bavay.  Dumouriez  adds,  that  on  the  17th  he 
rejected  with  contempt  a  proposal  to  assassinate  Lafayette, 
which  we  may  readily  admit  that  he  would  have  done.  But 
Lafayette  did  not  set  out  for  Paris  till  the  27th.  Damouiiez 
adds,  that  Lafiiyette  left  Paris  before  the  21st;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  Bavay  from  the  18th  to  the  2drd. 
Dumouriez  left  Paris  on  the  26th,  according  to  his  own 
account.    This  story  of  Dumouriez  is  past  all  explanation. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleviile,  'Annals/  &c.,vi.,  c.  19,  explains 
this  ambiguous  passage  in  Lafayette's  letter.  At  the  same 
time  Lafkyette  wrote  a  letter  to  the  kmg. 

X  This  letter  must  not  be  overlooked  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  Robespierre.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
honest,  because  his  fanatidsm  was  sincere,  and  he  did  not 
care  for  money.  But  he  would  propagate  any  lie  to  serve  his 
purpose.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  fifteen  hundred  persons 
being  massacred  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  which  he  kneiv 
to  be  false.  He  had  the  atrocious  villainy  to  add,  that  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  the  National  Guards,  to  palliate  the  pro- 
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The  king  had  not  given  his  sanction  to  the  two 
decrees :  he  was  exercising  his  power  according  to  the 
Constitution.  But  this  power  was  inconsistent  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  this  theory  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  nothing  if  it  was  not  practical. 
A  Tiolent  convulsion  was  imminent :  it  was  expected 
hy  all  parties ;  it  had  heen  predicted,  and  the  predic- 
tion was  accomplished.  In  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  May  a  deputation  from  Marseille  appealed  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  spokesman  said :  "  The 
Hberty  of  the  French  is  in  peril :  the  free  men  of  the 
south  are  ready  to  march  to  defend  it :  the  day  of  the 
people's  anger  it  at  last  arrived :  this  people  who  have 
hitherto  been  butchered  or  chained  are  weary  of  parry^* 
bg  blows :  they  will  deal  blows  themselves  and  anni* 
Mate  conspiracies.  The  force  of  the  people  is  your 
force :  employ  it :  no  quarter,  for  you  have  none  to 
expect,"  The  galleries  and  a  large  part  of  the  As- 
sembly applauded;  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  departments.  A  letter  from 
tbe  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  Assembly  informed 
them  of  a  resolution  of  the  directory  of  the  department 
of  Paris,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  municipality : 
this  resolution  required  the  mayor,  municipality,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  to  take 
without  delay  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  assem- 
blages of  people  contrary  to  law.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  on  the  16th  to  the  council  of  the  conmitme, 
in  the  name  of  the  faubourgs  of  St.  Antoine  and 
Marcel,  praying  that  the  petitioners  be  allowed  to 
assemble  on  the  20th,  in  the  dress  that  they  wore  in 
1789^  and  with  their  arms,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Assembly  and  the  king.  The  council  of  the  commune 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  petition ;  and  yet  there 
was  well-founded  apprehension  that  the  people  would 
assemble  in  arms  under  the  pretext  of  presenting 
petitions.  These  were  the  facts  which  the  letter  had 
to  commtmicate.  Yergniaud,  who  was  expert  in 
availing  himself  of  forms  when  he  had  a  purpose  to 
serve,  was  against  the  letter  of  the  minister  being  read: 
be  said  that  the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
measures  of  police ;  and  he  moved  that  they  should 
pass  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  He  was  however  met 
by  an  answer  to  which  he  could  not  reply.  A  short 
time  ago  the  Assembly  had  required  the  mayor  to  give 
them  a  daily  report  on  the  state  of  Paris,  and  yet  it 
was  now  proposed  to  refuse  to  hear  what  the  Directory 
of  the  department  had  done.  The  letter  was  read,  but 
the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
however  no  longer  any  secret  that  a  great  movement 
was  intended. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Roederer,  the  pro- 
cureur-general-syndic  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  informed  them,  that  at  that  very  moment 
there  was  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  armed  citi- 

jected  massacre, "  they  took  the  horrible  precaution  to  hang, 
at  six  in  the  morning,  two  unknown  men  near  the  place 
where  the  petitioners  assembled  a  long  time  after.''  See 
p.  138. 


zens,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  council-general  of  the  Commune  and  of  the 
Directory  of  the  department.  He  said  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  this  assemblage  might  attempt  to 
support  an  address  to  the  king  by  a  demonstration  of 
force.  Yergniaud  as  usual  was  ready  with  an  artful 
answer :  he  availed  himself  of  the  admission  of  Roe- 
derer that  a  large  part  of  the  assembled  people  in- 
tended to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty,  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  oath  in  the  Tennis-court,  or  to  give 
the  Assembly  a  new  tribute  of  their  seal  for  liberty. 
Roederer  had  admitted  this ;  but  he  judiciously  added, 
that  the  meeting  of  so  many  people,  even  without  any 
design,  might  lead  to  the  result  that  was  feared,  an 
armed  demonstration  against  the  king.  Yergniaud 
said  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Constituent 
had  not  set  the  example  of  receiving  armed  men  in 
their  chamber :  but  there  was  nothing  strange  in  a  body 
of  armed  men  asking  for  permission  to  defile  before 
the  Assembly ;  it  had  been  done  before,  even  the  very 
day  before ;  it  would  be  insulting  to  suppose  that  the 
citizens  had  any  bad  intentions,  imprudent  to  refuse 
them  this  favour ;  the  first  law  was  that  of  equality, 
and  the  Assembly  ought  to  conduct  themselves  to 
these  citizens  as  they  had  done  to  others ;  he  did  not 
suppose  that  the  citizens  would  demand  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  king  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  if 
there  was  any  danger,  he  said  sixty  commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  stay  with  the  king.  The  discussion 
was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  Santerre,  commandant 
of  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine : 
he  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  were 
calumniated;  they  asked  to  be  admitted  at  the  bar; 
they  would  confound  their  cowardly  detractors ;  they 
would  prove  that  they  were  the  men  of  the  14th  of 
July. 

The  prcfsident  announced  that  the  petitioners  were 
already  at  the  door,  eight  thousand  of  them,  too 
many  to  be  refused.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the 
petitioners  came  in  ;  Huguenin  read  the  petition :  the 
text  was  taken  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  He 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  memorable  oath  of  the  Tennis-court :  '*  In  the 
name  of  the  nation  which  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  this 
city,  we  come  to  assure  you  that  the  people  are  alert, 
they  are  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  ready  to  employ 
great  means  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  the  insulted 
people  :  these  means  of  rigor  are  justified  by  article  2 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  Resistance  to 
Oppression.  But  how  unfortunate  for  free  men  who 
have  transmitted  to  you.  all  their  powers,  to  see  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  dipping  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  conspirators.  We  can  no  longer 
conceal  the  fact  from  ourselves  :  the  plot  is  discovered, 
the  hour  is  come.  Blood  shall  flow,  or  the  tree  of 
liberty  which  we  are  going  to  plant  shall  flourish. — 
Could  the  enemies  of  the  country  suppose  that  the  men 
of  the  14th  of  July  are  asleep  ?  If  they  have  appeared 
to  them  to  be  asleep,  their  awake  is  terrible.  They 
have  lost  nothing  of  then:  energy.    The  immortal  Decla« 
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ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is  too  profoundly  engraved 
in  their  hearts.  It  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  put  in  exe- 
cution this  second  article  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Imitate  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  unveil  in  full 
senate  the  perfidious  machinations  of  Catiline. — The 
executive  power  is  not  in  harmony  with  you.  We 
want  no  other  proof  than  the  dismissal  of  the  patriotic 
ministers.  Is  it  thus  that  the  happiness  of  a  free 
people  should  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  king  ?  But, 
this  king,  must  he  have  any  other  will  than  that  of  the 
law  ?  The  people  say  no,  and  their  head  is  as  good  as 
the*  head  *of  crowned  despots.  This  head  is  the  gene- 
alogical tree  of  the  nation,  and  before  this  robust  oak 
the  feeble  shrub  must  bow.— This  petition  is  not  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  of  St.  Antoine  only, 
but  of  all  the  sections  of  the  capital  and  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  The  petitioners  of  this  address 
request  the  honour  of  defiling  before  you."  • 

The  address  was  interrupted  by  frequent  applause 
of  the  galleries  and  of  the  c6iS  gauche:  nothing  was 
said  of  the  address  to  the  king.  The  president  re- 
turned a  respectful  answer,  and  the  petitioners  defiled 
before  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  the  sove- 
reign people  before  their  delegates. 

Citizens,  male  and  female^  from  all  the  sections  of 
Paris,  advanced  with  deven  or  eight  musicians  at  their 
head:  Santerre  ^nd  Saint-Hurugue  were  the  masters 
of  the  ceremonies.  Confounded  with  the  crowd 
were  several  detachments  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  male  petitioners  were  armed  with  pikes,  knives, 
bludgeons,  and  every  kind  of  deadly  weapon :  some 
of  the  women  had  swords.  They  danced  and  shouted 
as  they  crossed  the  hall :  the  air  was  the  ''  9a  ira ;" 
the  cries  were  "  Long  live  the  patriots,  the  men 
without  breeches,"  "  Down  with  the  veto."  One 
man  carried  on  a  pike  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  with  the 
popular  version  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  on  a  label 
(viveni  ks  sans-euloUes) :  another  the  heart  of  a  calf, 
with  the  inscription  '*  The  heart  of  an  aristocrat." 
This  last  petitioner  was  respectfully  requested  to 
retire ;  and  he  did  retire.  An  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  cried  out,  "  I  request  the  president  to  inform 
me  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  declaration?" 
Master  Santerre  replied  for  the  president :  "  When 
the  petitioners  have  defiled. — Forward,  march."     The 

*  Historians  may  accumulate  to  satiety,  both  of  them- 
selves and  their  readers,  the  acts  of  violence  which  accom- 
panied the  Revolution,  but  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  we  shall  be  looking  at  oonse- 
quences  only,  without  regarding  premises.  The  French 
tried  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Rights  practical,  and  so  far 
they  showed  pohtical  aptitude.  A  people  can  never  suppose 
that  a  constitutional  principle  is  to  remain  without  a  prac- 
tical application.  It  was  truly  said  by  Thiers  (Septem- 
ber, 1848),  in  the  National  Assembly :  "  If  the  right  to 
labour  were  inscribed  in  the  Constitution,  its  full  execution 
would  be  insisted  upon  by  the  unemployed  labourer."  La- 
martine  (' Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Liv.  seizi^me,  xiv.),  in 
reporting  the  petition  read  by  Huguenin,  omits  aU  mention 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights:  he  gives  the  conclusions 
without  the  premises. 


marching  continued:  it  was  half-past  three  when  it 
was  over.  Santerre  appeared  at  the  bar  :  he  had  only 
a  few  words  to  say,  for  he  had  to  direct  the  ceremonies 
in  another  place :  "  The  citizens  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  have  been  here  to  offer  to  you  their  lives 
for  the  defence  of  your  decrees:  they  pray  you  to 
accept  this  colour  in  return  for  the  marks  of  kindness 
which  you  have  shown  them."  The  President :  **  The 
National  Assembly  receive  your  offering ;  and  request 
you  to  continue  to  march  under  the  segis  of  the  law, 
the  safeguard  of  the  country."  (Applause.)  The 
business  of  the  day  was  finished :  the  Assembly  rose. 

As  the  petitioners  left  the  hall,  an  immense  body  of 
people  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  place  of  the  Carrousel  were  filled 
with  the  crowd.     They  thundered  at  the  iron  gates, 
which  were  locked  by  the  king's  orders.     A  municipal 
officer  expostulated  with  them :  he  said  that  the  guard 
could  not  allow  more  than  twenty  petitioners  to  come 
in   to    present  a  petition  to  the  king.     While  they 
were  parleying,  another  officer  came  from  the  palace 
and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  which  lead  from 
the  terrace.     The  crowd  rushed  in,  and  the  palace  re- 
echoed with  cries  of  "  Live  the  Nation  and  the  sans- 
culottes !"     The  multitude  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
responded  to  the  cries,  forced  the  gate  of  the  royal 
court,  and  dragged  a  cannon  to  the  hall  of  the  guards. 
The  doors  of  the  palace  were  closed ;  but  the  blows  of 
the  axes  and  the  crow-bars  soon  reached  the  king's 
ears,  who  was  with  his  family.     The  king  went  to  the 
council  chamber,  where  he  found  Marechal  Mouchy, 
D'Hervilly,  Acloque,  the  commander  of  the  battalion 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  a  brewer  of  the  faubourg, 
but  a  very  different  man  from  Santerre,  and  three  gre- 
nadiers of  the  National  Guard.    The  ministers  Beaulieu, 
Lajard,  and  Mont-ciel  were  with  him,  or  soon  joined 
him.     The  axes  were  thundering  at  the  doors  of  the 
adjoining  chamber,  and  two  of  the  panels  were  broken, 
when  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  opened.     A  forest  of 
pikes  and  bayonets  appeared,  and  one  witness  deposed 
that  a  man  who  carried  a  long  stick  with  the  blade  of 
a  rusty  sword  at  the  end,  **  would  have  struck  the  king, 
if  the  guards  had  not  warded  the  blows  off  with  their 
bayonets."     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  before  the 
door  was  opened  or  after,  that  one  of  tho  grenadiers 
said  to  the  king,  "  Sire,  be  not  afraid."     The  king  re- 
plied, ''  I  am  not  afraid ;  put  your  hand   upon  my 
heart;  it  is  tranquil;"  and  he  took  the  hand  of  the 
grenadier  and  pressed  it  strongly  to  his  breast.*     Most 
of  the  crowd  seemed  surprised  to  find  themselves  in 
the  palace :  they  had  no  definite  object.     There  was 
a  cry  about  a  petition,  and  that  the  king  should  hear  it 
He  went  into  a  large  room,  followed  by  his  petitioners, 
and  his  guards  and  friends  placed  him  behind  some 
benches  within  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  arranged 
themselves  around  and  in  front  of  him.     The  butcher 


*  This  is  not  an  embellishment  of  a  ro3ralist.  It  was  said, 
and  believed  by  the  king's  enemies.  ('  Revolutions  de  Paris/ 
torn.  xii.  No.  154.) 
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Legendre  approached  the  king,  and  addressed  him  in 
coarse  and  insulting  language ;  and  read  him  something 
called  a  petition.  The  sanction  of  the  decrees  was 
called  for ;  the  reappointment  of  the  patriotic  ministers. 
"It  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  make  such  a 
demand,"  said  the  king.  A  fellow  presented  to  Louis 
a  red  cap  at  the  end  of  a  stick  or  pike,  and  the  king 
put  it  on  his  head,  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  The 
heat  was  oppressive,  owing  to  the  season  and  the  crowd, 
when  a  half-drunken  man  who  had  a  bottle  in  his  hand 
offered  the  king  something  to  drink.  The  king  drank  to 
the  nation,  and  the  petitioners  again  applauded.  His 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  was  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  had  been  able  to  follow  the  king ;  and  she 
kept  close  by  him.  The  people  took  her  for  the  queen — 
"  the  Austrian" — and  uttered  fearful  yells.  The  Na- 
tional grenadiers  undeceived  the  people ;  but  the 
princess  said,  "  Let  them  be  mistaken,  and  save  the 
queen." 

It  was  near  six  when  Santerre  made  his  appearance, 
which  was  the  signal  for  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  veto  !" 
"The  sanction  of  the  two  decrees!*'  Santerre  called 
out, "  I  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family ;" 
but  the  greatest  danger  was  over,  and  Santerre  was  out 
of  the  way  when  the  mob  first  broke  in.  Cries  of 
"Long  live  Petion!**  announced  the  approach  of  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  "  Sire,"  said  the  mayor,  "  I  have  just 
heard  of  your  situation."  "  That  is  very  surprising," 
said  the  king ;  *'  it  has  lasted  two  hours."  The  mayor 
was  not  very  active,  even  after  his  arrival ;  but  at  last 
he  mounted  a  chair,  and  exhorted  the  crowd  to  disperse : 
the  king,  he  said,  had  given  orders  for  the  apartments 
to  be  opened,  that  the  people  might  defile  through  them. 
While  the  crowd  was  moving  off  in  one  direction,  the 
grenadiers  prevented  them  entering  by  the  other.  The 
chamber  was  beginning  to  be  cleared,  when  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  National  Assembly  came,  followed  by 
another  crowd ;  and  the  chamber  was  filled  again.  At 
last  Acloque  proposed  that  the  king  should  withdraw, 
and  he  answered  for  his  safety.  Surrounded  by  the 
deputies  and  the  guards,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  into  the  state  bed-room,  whence  he  escaped  by 
a  private  door.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock :  the  king 
had  been  near  four  hours  in  ihis  painful  situation. 

After  the  king  was  gone,  the  people  defiled  through 
tbe  apartments,  crying  out,  "Down  with  the  veto!" 
"Is  that  fat  Veto's  bed  ?"  "  M.  Veto  has  a  better  bed 
than  we."  "  Where  is  fat  Veto  ?"  Many  of  them  were 
drunk. 

The  queen,  with  her  children,  had  not  been  able  to 
join  the  king ;  she  had  made  every  effort,  but  at  last 
was  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  council- chamber.  She 
was  placed  behind  a  table,  protected  by  some  grena- 


diers; and  here  she  had  to  stand,  uncertain  of  the 
king's  fitte,  and  see  this  horrible  rabble  defile  before 
her.  A  red  cap  was  given  to  her  by  one  of  the  people, 
and  she  put  it  on  the  dauphin's  head.  Santerre  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd  up  to  the  queen,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  usual  style  : — "  You  are  deceived ; 
you  have  bad  Mends :  I  know  somebody  who  could 
serve  you  better."  Seeing  the  child  nearly  stifled  with 
the  heat  and  the  red  cap,  he  took  it  off.  It  was  near 
ten  in  the  evening  before  the  palace,  the  courts,  and 
the  garden,  were  entirely  cleared. 

The  king  owed  his  life  to  his  own  firmness  and  the 
courage  of  a  few  devoted  men.  In  such  a  rabble  there 
were  murderers,  who  would  willingly  have  taken  his 
life.  But  the  whole  crowd  had  no  such  bloody  design ; 
for  if  they  had,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
to  execute  it.  They  were  left  to  have  their  own  way 
for  two  hours.  The  prime  movers  of  the  assault  on  the 
palace  are  unknown.  There  probably  was  no  plan 
further  than  this,  to  turn  the  people  upon  the  palace 
and  let  things  take  their  course.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  20th  of  June,  published  in  the '  Moniteur,' 
Petion  said,  "  One  might  write  many  volumes,  have 
fine  legal  proceedings,  and  copious  commentaries  on 
the  event  of  the  20th  of  June ;  but  never  will  they 
make  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  the  entrance 
into  the  palace  was  either  planned  or  prepared."  * 


*  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  about  this  affaifj  and 
many  of  the  particulars  are  very  uncertain;  but  the  main 
facts  of  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  are  well  established.  The 
prime  mover  of  the  invasion  was  probably  Santerre ;  and  on 
this  point  there  is  a  very  precise  deposition  by  J.  B.  Lareynie, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  M^moires  of  Ferri^rea,  and 
also  by  M.  Thiers.  The  whole  proceeding  was  to  the  taste 
of  Santerre,  and  in  his  best  manner.  If  Lare}iiie*s  deposition 
is  true.  Potion,  Robespierre,  and  Chabot,  were  accomplices. 
Independent  of  this  evidence,  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
against  Petion,  founded  on  his  conduct  all  through  this  affair. 
The  design  of  the  movers  was  apparently  to  destroy  the  king 
simply  by  letting  loose  a  rabble  upon  him ;  and  they  were 
disappouited.  The  blackguards  were  better  than  their  insti- 
gators. 

The  editors  of  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xv.  115—180,  have  col- 
lected a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  about  this  memorable  day. 
It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  evidence;  a  narrative  of  such  a  confused 
scene  cannot  effect  exactness  in  minute  particulars.  The 
two  chief  historical  documents  upon  the  20th  of  June,  are 
Roederer's  account,  which  is  founded  on  an  examination  of 
all  the  evidence  which  the  department  had  collected,  and 
Petion's  '  M^moire  Justificatif.'  See  also  Madame  Campan, 
'  M^m.,'  ii.,  210,  where  some  of  the  events  are  stated  differ- 
ently from  what  they  are  in  the  text.  She  is  good  authority 
for  what  she  saw,  and  very  bad  for  what  she  heard. 
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Paris  was  still  restless  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  and 
there  were  apprehensions  of  a  fresh  movement.  Petion 
went  to  the  palace  to  assure  the  king  that  the  dtj  was 
tranquil ;  but  he  was  ill  received,  and  the  interview  was 
short,  irritating,  and  terminated  abruptly.  On  the 
22nd  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said, 
if  those  who  designed  to  overthrow  the  monarchy, 
wished  to  commit  one  crime  more,  they  might  do  it : 
he  would  to  the  last  moment  set  the  constituted  autho- 
rities an  example  of  courage,  and  he  commanded  them 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  persons  and  property. 
The  mayor  also  made  a  proclamation  on  the  28rd,  in 
which  he  told  the  citizens  to  be  calm  and  dignified,  to 
respect  the  king  and  the  Assembly,  and  not  to  meet 
in  arms,  as  it  was  contrary  to  an  existing  law,  which 
had  been  re-enacted.  In  £stct  the  Assembly,  on  the 
21st,  had  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  assemblages 
of  armed  men  under  the  pretext  of  petitioning,  and 
that  no  assemblage  of  anned  citizens  should  present 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  This  decree 
was  a  condemnation  of  themselves. 

On  the  28th,  Lafayette  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  received  with  applause  by  part  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  galleries.  Leoointre  was  on 
this  day  very  sensitive  on  the  matter  of  order :  he  said 
that  the  galleries  ought  not  to  express  approbation  or 
disapjprobation.  Lafayette  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  letter  of  the  16th :  the  chief  reason  of  his 
visiting  Paris  was  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  the 
20th,  which  had  excited  the  indignation  and  alarm  of 
all  good  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  army:  he 
urged  an  inquiry  after  the  instigators  of  these  excesses ; 
"  the  destraction  of  a  sect  which  was  seizing  on  the 
sovereignty,  tyrannizing  over  the  citizens,  and  whose 
public  debates  left  no  doubt  about  their  atrocious  pro- 
jects ;"  and  active  measures  for  securing  respect  to  the 
constituted  authorities.  Notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  Guadet,  the  petition  of  Lafayette  was  referred 
to  the  new  commission  of  twelve.  The  general  had 
triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and  he  left  the  Assembly 
accompanied  by  many  deputies  and  soldiers  of  the 
National  Guard. 

«  Lafayette  came  to  Paris  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
He  had  the  support  of  the  army,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country  in  &vour  of  vigorous  measures 
against  the  agitators.  Many  petitions  from  the  depart- 
ments, especially  one  from  Rouen,  protested  strongly 
against  the  disorders  of  the  20th ;  but  there  were  some 
petitions  which  appeared  almost  to  approve  of  them. 
Lafayette  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  review  of  the 
first  division  of  the  National  Guard,  commanded  by 
Acloque,  early  on  the  29th ;  the  king  was  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  Lafayette  was  to  harangue  the  men.  The 
mayor  was  informed  of  it  by  the  queen,  who  feared  I 


Lafkyette  more  than  the  Jacobins,  and  Potion  counter- 
manded the  review.*  Lafayette  then  conceited  a  plan 
with  his  friends  to  drive  the  Jacobins  from  their  meet- 
ing-place; but  not  more  than  thirty  men  temalned  true 
to  their  appointment,  and  the  scheme  ftiled.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  thanked  him  for  his  pains,  but  did  not 
want  his  services.  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  king,  who  could  not 
possibly  give  his  confidence  to  La&yette,  while  he  gave 
it  to  a  man  who  hated  La&yette.  The  general  left 
Paris  for  his  army,  after  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  repeated  all  that  he  had  said 
against  tiie  agitators.  *'  I  am  surprised,"  said  Isnard, 
when  the  letter  was  read,  "  tiiat  the  Assembly  has  not 
sent  this  factious  soldier  to  Orleans."  f  On  the  day 
that  Lafayette  left  Paris  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  the 
Palais  Royal :  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  been 
attacked  at  the  Jacobins,  where  Robespierre  said  that 
the  Assembly  could  not  avoid  impeaching  him.  He 
left  Paris  just  in  time. 

On  the  1st  of  July  several  of  the  sections  of  Paris 
presented  addresses  against  Lafayette  \  and  one  peti- 
tion required  the  disbanding  of  the  6tat-niajor  (staff) 
of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  which  they  called  an 
aristoeratic  corporation,  and  the  cause  of  the  troubles. 
It  was  known,  though  the  executive  had  not  communi- 
cated the  information  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  Prus- 
sians had  broken  the  neutrality,  and  were  advancing 
towards  Coblenz  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Luckner,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  had  occupied  the  Belgian  towns  of  Menio, 
Ypres,  and  Courtray  on  the  Lys,  but  he  waa  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  as  the  Belgian  refugees  had 
promised.  The  Austrians  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
Courtray,  and  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  the  French 
burnt  the  suburbs.  On  the  dOth  of  June,  the  day  that 
Lafayette  left  Paris,  Courtray  was  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  all  Luckner's  army  re-crossed  the  frontiers 
and  encamped  under  the  fortifications  of  Lille.  The 
government  showed  no  activity  in  strengthening  the 
army  on  the  different  frontiers :  its  inaction  is  sufB- 
ciently  explained  by  the  wish  of  the  court  for  the 
Germans  to  enter  France,  and  by  the  hopes  that  the  queen 
had  not  yet  abandoned  of  being  saved  by  foreign  aid.t 

'*'  The  authority  is  Toulongeon,  a  friend  of  Lafayette, 
('Histoire,  &c.,  i.,  p.  280.) 

t  '  Lettre  du  g<^n^ral  Lafayette  k'  I'Assembl^e  Nationale, 
du  30  June,  1792:'  (printed  in  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  xv.,  217) 
On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Paris^  Thiers  ('  Hist,  de  U 
Riv.  Fran?./  c.  10,)  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Jacobins  to  Dumouriez  to  assassinate  La&yette ;  but,  as 
already  observed,  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  reconcile 
this  story  with  the  dates. 

I  Madame  Campan, '  M^moires/  ii.,  c.  20. 
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The  king  had  refused  bis  sanction  to  the  formation 
of  the  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris ;  but 
the  federates  were  expected  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  14tb  of  July.  On  the  30th  of  June  the  minister 
of  the  interior  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directories 
of  the  departments,  in  which  it  was  said  that 'agi- 
tators were  in  the  departments,  whose  mission  was  to 
indace  the  people  to  neglect  their  ordinary  labour  and 
to  repair  to  Paris  on  the  14th ;  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that  a  number  of  brigands  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  flock  to  the  capital  and 
disturb  its  tranquillity,  and  the  authorities  were  com- 
manded to  disperse  by  all  the  means  which  the  law 
had  pnt  at  their  disposal,  every  illegal  assemblage.* 
This  letter  was  useless :  the  men  were  already  on  the 
road. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree, 
the  preamble  of  which  declared  that  a  great  number 
of  the  National  Guards  of  the  departments  were  already 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  "  eager  to  unite  in  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  defence  of  their  country;'' 
and  upon  the  report  of  the  extraordinary  committee 
of  twelve,  it  was  enacted  that  these  men  on  their  arrival 
at  Paris  should  enter  their  names  and  that  of  their 
departments  and  municipalities  at  the  municipality  at 
Paris ;  and  that  those  whose  names  should  be  entered 
hefcre  the  14th  should  be  provided  with  quarters  at 
Paris  until  the  18th,  and  should  be  present  at  the  anni- 
Tersary ;  that  they  should  afterwards  move  to  Soissons 
to  form  a  camp  of  reserve  there,  a  measure  which  had 
heen  proposed  by  the  king,  when  he  refused  his  assent 
to  the  camp  near  Paris.  The  king  immediately  gave 
his  sanction  to  this  decree,  and  the  Assembly  was  in- 
formed of  it  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  The  Assembly 
was  now  in  fuU  vigor. 

On  the  same  evening  a  deputation  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris  at  the  bar  denounced  the  king's  proclamation : 
the  galleries  and  a  part  of  the  Assembly  loudly  ap- 
plauded, but  Lecointre  was  silent.  "  Our  magistrates," 
they  said,  "  are  calumniated ;  let  us  give  to  them,  and 
chief  of  aU  to  the  virtuous  Petion,  the  tribute  of  homage 
which  is  their  due :  extend  their  authority  (applause) ; 
give  to  the  sections  the  permanence  which  they  have 
asked  for:  we  denounce  the  incivism  of  the  etat- 
major;  why  do  you  delay  to  disband  it?"  (fresh  ap- 
plause). The  address  was  probably  a  concerted 
matter.  Thuriot,  he  of  the  Bastille,  arose,f  and  heaving 
with  volcanic  energy  declared  that  the  petitioners  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  a  great  plot  against 
France:  "  In  1789  I  said  in  the  capital,  and  I  say  it 
again  now,  •  Citizens,  arise !  the  country  is  in  danger : 
1  call  for  the  disbanding  of  the  etat-major  and  the 
permanence  of  the  sections:  I  demand  further  that 
we  be  ready  and  declare  to  all  France  that  the  country 
18  in  danger.' "  The  galleries  re-echoed  with  applause. 
A  member  said,  "  Nothing  was  so  deceptive  as  the 
bistory  of  conspiracies:  they  had  not  forgotten  the 

'Hist.Parlem./  xv.,  250(1),  where  the  letter  is  printed. 
t  Sec  p.  33. 


story  of  the  Austrian  Committee."  This  remark  was 
received  with  disapprobation.  Another  member  replied 
that  Thuriot  had  affirmed  that  the  etat-major  was 
composed  of  the  former  privileged  class,  nearly  ex- 
clusively, whereas  the  '  Royal  Almanack '  showed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  officers,  whom 
he  did  not  know,  they  were  all  citizens  of  Paris,  sons 
of  tradesmen  and  the  like. 

But  the  measure  was  resolved  on,  and  the  Assembly 
disbanded  the  staff  of  officers  in  every  town  of  France 
which  contained  above  50,000  inhabitants :  all  the 
officers  were  to  be  elected  anew.  "The  legislative 
Assembly  had  never  yet  adopted  any  measure  so  clearly 
revolutionary ;  from  this  day  it  was  manifestly  tending 
to  quit  the  system  followed  by  the  constituent.  Con- 
sequently no  person  could  any  longer  be  deceived  as 
to  the  subsequent  more  energetic  proceedings  to  which 
it  was  led."*  This  measure  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  who  were 
suspected  of  incivism. 

On  the  drd,  Yergniaud  opened  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  proclaiming  the  country  in  danger.  This 
member  of  the  faction  of  the  Gironde  had  the  talents 
of  an  orator,  and  could  practise  the  tactics  of  a  skilful 
partizan.  Naturally  indolent,  he  required  to  be  roused, 
and  this  was  an  occasion  to  call  forth  all  his  power. 
His  address  was  well  adapted  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis  :  he  put  facts  hypothetically,  which,  if  true,  would 
make  the  king  a  traitor  to  the  constitution ;  but  he 
would  not  assume  them  to  be  true :  the  king  would  do 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  country 
from  invasion.  The  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  departments.  Cambon  even  proposed 
that  everything  that  Yergniaud  had  put  hypothetically 
should  be  declared  to  be  true.  Yergniaud  moved, 
among  other  things,  that  it  be  declared  that  the  country 
is  in  danger.  Dumas  spoke  in  opposition  to  Yergniaud, 
but  to  an  unwilling  audience,  and  the  motion  to  print 
his  speech  was  lost. 

The  decree  proposed  by  the  committee  of  twelve  for 
regulating  the  form  of  declaring  the  country  in  danger 
was  carried  on  the  4th,  amidst  loud  applause.f  It  was 
also  decreed  that  such  a  declaration  should  be  consi- 
dered simply  an  act  of  the  legislatiye  body,  'and  con- 
sequently would  not  require  the  king's  sanction.  Yet 
the  decree  contained  legislative  provisions ;  and  the 
Assembly  were  therefore  violating  the  constitution  in 
assuming  this  power.  But  the  time  was  past  for  stop- 
ping at  such  trifles.  An  aged  priest,  Tome,  bishop 
of  Cher,  could  not  restrain  his  ardour :  he  would  save 
the  constitution  by  means  unconstitutional,  but  tempo- 
rary ;  he  appealed  to  antiquity  as  his  authority,  to 
Lacedsemon,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  and  Rome, — even  to 
England,  which  once  had  its  Protector.  The  time  was 
not  come,  but  it  would  come,  he  said,  when  the  legis- 
lative body  must  seize  the  whole  power,  and  exercise 
it  in  the  departments  by  commissioners. 

*  Remark  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xv.  262. 
t  Printed  in  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xv.  299. 
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On  the  6th  of  July,  late  in  the  evening,  the  memhers  of 
the  adminifitrative  council  of  the  department  suspended 
the  mayor'Petion  and  the  proeureur  Manuel,  for  their 
conduct  on  the  20th  of  June.  Before  this  was  known  to 
the  Assemhly  in  their  morning  sitting  of  the  following 
day,  Lamourette  bishop  of  Lyon,  said  that  the  mea- 
sures which  they  were  discussing  did  not  ascend  to  the 
real  source  of  the  evils,  which  was  in  the  divisions  of 
the  Assembly,  their  mutual  distrusts  and  suspicions : 
he  moved  that  those  who  abjured  and  execrated  both 
the  republic  and  the  two  chambers  should  rise.  Tbe 
whole  body  rose,  abjured  and  execrated ;  there  was  a 
general  cry  for  reunion :  the  members  of  the  extreme 
right  and  left  simultaneously  advanced  towards  one 
another,  mingled  and  embraced ;  there  were  no  longer 
opposite  sides,  there  was  only  the  Assembly.  The 
spectators  applauded :  "  serenity  and  joy  were  on  every 
face,  and  emotion  in  every  heart."  There  wanted 
nothing  to  complete  the  reconciliation  except  sincerity.* 

The  news  of  Petion's  suspension  rather  cooled  the  new 
enthusiasm,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  executive  should 
report  on  the  following  morning  what  it  had  done  with 
respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  mayor  and  the  procureUr. 
A  deputation  carried  the  decree  to  the  palace,  and  the 
king  and  his  ministers  returned  with  them.  The  king 
said  that  he  had  long  desired  this  happy  moment  of 
reconciliation  ;  his  wish  was  accomplished ;  the  nation 
and  their  king  were  one.  The  president  returned  an 
appropriate  answer :  the  king  appeared  affected :  ''  I 
must  confess,"  he  said  to  the  president,  "  that  I  was 
impatient  for  the  deputation  to  come  that  I  might  run 
to  the  Assembly."  He  left,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  galleries. 

The  affair  of  Petion  deranged  everything.  On  die 
8th  Billaud-Varennes  said  at  the  Jacobins :  **  A  re- 
union of  all  parties  has  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
legislative  body;  but  the  first  question  which  this 
strange  hugging  gives  rise  to  is  this — ^is  it  sincere? 
I  speak  as  I  think :  to  see  such  a  deputy  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  another,  is  to  see  Nero  embrace 
Britannicus,  Charles  IX.  offer  his  hand  to  Coligny/' 
The  people  were  generally  of  the  same  opinion.  On 
the  10th  the  ministers  came,  in  pursuance  to  an  order 
of  the  Assembly,  to  make  their  report  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  declared  that 
in  such  a  condition  of  total  anarchy  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  anything,  and  they  had  all  given  in  their 
resignation  that  morning.  On  the  11th  the  Assembly 
declared,  '*  Citizens  !  the  country  is  in  danger." 

From  this  moment,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
7th  of  July,  the  councils  of  the  departments  and  the 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  some  French  writers  (Toulongeon, 
Thiers,)  combat  this  opinion.  "  Shall  we  affirm,"  says  Tou- 
longeon, **  that  every  one  played  a  part  which  he  had  got 
ready  ?"  Certainly  not :  it  was  an  impulsive  movement,  of 
which  some  nations  are  more  susceptible  than  others.  The 
impulse  was  sincere,  but  the  reconciliation  was  not.  Envy 
and  hatred  and  even  strong  opposing  convictions,  are  not 
reconciled  by  shouting  and  hugging.  Lamourette,  the  pro* 
poser  of  the  reconciliation,  died  on  the  scaffold. 


districts,  and  the  councils  of  the  municipalHies  and  of 
the  communes,  were  to  assemble,  and  to  continue  their 
surveillance  without  interruption :  every  man  able  to 
bear  arms,  who  had  served  in  the  National  Guard,  was 
ready  for  action ;  every  man  gave  in  an  account  of  the 
arms' that  he  had ;  every  man  wore  the  national  cockade ; 
and  he  who  purposely  adopted  any  sign  or  mark  of 
rebellion,  on  being  convicted  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, was  to  be  put  to  death.  Pikes  were  given  to 
those  for  whom  there  were  no  guns ;  volunteers  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  places,  where  floated  the  banner, 
with  the  inscription — ''  Citizens,  the  country  is  in 
danger!"  The  alarm  bell  rung;  cannon  were  fired 
at  intervals ;  all  France  was  summoned  to  rise,  and  all 
France  obeyed  the  summons ;  the  country  was  a  camp, 
every  man  was  a  soldier.* 

On  the  12th  the  Assembly  fixed  the  form  of  the 
ceremonial  for  the  14th ;  and  on  this  day  received  the 
first  deputation  of  the  federates  who  had  come  to  Paris  : 
the  deputation  said  that  it  was  time  to  strike  a  perfi- 
dious court  with  the  thunder  of  the  Assembly.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  An 
address  from  the  commune  of  Marseille  was  received  : 
it  was  insulting  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  a  direct 
demand  to  dethrone  the  king.  It  was  referred  to  tbe 
committee  of  twelve  to  report  upon  it,  for  the  address 
came  within  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  any  pro- 
posal to  alter  the  constitution. 

The  king  had  confirmed  Potion's  suspension,  and  the 
mayor  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  where  he 
read  along  address  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  drawn 
up  with  great  art.  He  was  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  the  sitting, — not  certainly  a  very  unusual  honour, — 
but  it  was  an  intimation  that  the  Assembly  was  with 
him.  The  galleries  roared  out — '*  Long  live  Petion  ! 
our  Mend  Petion  !"  On  the  lath  the  Assembly  can- 
celled the  suspension  of  Petion,  and  restored  him  to 
his  honours  just  in  time  to  show  himself  at  the  great 
anniversary  of  the  14th. 

The  14th  of  July  came,  but  things  were  much 
changed  since  the  14th  of  July,  1790.  Eighty-three 
tents  in  the  Champ- de-Mars  represented  eighty-three 
departments,  and  by  each  was  planted  a  poplar  on 
which  the  tricolor  streamers  floated.  There  was  a 
large  tent  for  the  Assembly  and  for  the  king.  The 
altar  of  the  country  still  remained  there.  This  day 
was  chosen  for  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  column 
of  Liberty  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the  mins  of 
the  Bastille;  and  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  die 
king  and  queen,  who  were  waiting  in  the  military- 
school,  were  conducted  to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  where 
Louis  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  once  more 
took  the  constitutional  oath.  An  immense  tree,  called 
the  tree  of  feudality,  had  been  planted  near  the 
altar ;  it  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  a  huge  pile  of 
wood,  and  from  the  branches  were  suspended  crowns, 

*  The  proclamation  of  the  danger  of  the  country  was 
made  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  July  and  the  following  Monday. 
The  '  Hist.  Parlem./  xvi.,  107,  contains  a  description  of  the 
ceremonies  from  the  *  Revolutions  de  Paris,'  No.  159. 
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csidinalB'  hats,  keya  of  St.  Peter,  titles  of  nobility, 
escutcheosi,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  ancient  use 
and  ancient  institutions,  now  abolished,  destroyed, 
de^sed.  It  was  arranged  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
manicipality,  that  after  taking  the  oath,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  and  the  king  should  set'  fire 
to  the  tree  9  but  the  king  very  dexterously  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  feudality  no  longer  existed,  and 
he  west  away  with  the  Assembly,  leaving  about  a  dozen 
patriotic  deputies  to  finish  the  day's  work  by  destro3^ng 
what  no  longer  existed. 

There  was  no  universal  sympathy  such  as  charac- 
terised the  great  anniversary  of  1790.  The  king  sur- 
Tounded  himself  with  soldiers ;  he  showed  his  suspicions 
aad  his  fears.  Pition  was  the  idol  of  the  day :  "  Petion 
or  death!''  was  the  ery  of  women,  children,  and  drunken 


It  was  probably  about  this  time,  though  whether  it 
was  before  the  14th  of  July  or  after  is  uncertain,  that 
Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Yeigniaud,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king,  firom  which  it  appears  that  he  had  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  actual  condition  of  France.  They 
told  hhn  that  his  own  conduct  was  the  cause  of  the 
general  agitation  and  of  the  violence  of  the  clubs ;  that 
everybody  thought  that  he  could  remove  the  foreign 
troops  from  the  frontiers ;  that  he  should  choose  min- 
isters among  tbe  men  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the 


revolution;  that  he  should  deprive  La&yette  of  his 
command,  subject  the  civil  list  to  control,  and  declare 
that  he  would  never  accept  any  increase  of  his  power 
except  with  the  free  consent  of  the  nation ;  by  acting 
thus  the  constitution  might  be  saved.  They  said,  *'  It 
is  evident  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  must  bring 
on  a  crisis  in  which  almost  all  the  chances  will  be 
against  royalty."  The  letter  was  given  to  Boze,  the 
painter,  who  gave  it  to  Thierry,  l^e  king's  valet^e* 
chambre.  The  answer  sent  through  Thierry  to  Boze 
was  short.  Thierry  said  he  had  *'  been  scolded  a  second 
time  for  having  received  the  letter  which  my  zeal 
determined  me  to  deliver."  The  king  allowed  him  to 
say  that  he  would  not  neglect  the  choice  of  ministers ; 
that  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  work  of  the  so-called 
patriot  ministers ;  that  he  had  done  all  that  he  could 
to  prevent  the  coalition  of  the  powers,  and  that  he  had 
no  special  means  for  keeping  them  from  the  frontiers ; 
that  he  had  scrupulously  observed  the  Constitution,  but 
that  a  great  many  persons  at  present  were  labouring  in 
a  very  different  spirit.'*' 

*  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  *  Memofrs  of  Dmnouriez/ 
ii.^  note  (£),  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  date  to  it ;  and 
Damouries  clearly  assigns  it  to  the  wrong  time.  It  was 
written  after  the  decree  for  the  disbanding  of  the  £tat-major. 
Thiers  has  placed  it  after  the  14th  of  July. 
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O9  Sunday,  the  15th  of  July,  the  Directory  of  Sarre- 
Loms  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  Prussians  were 
in  force  in  the  electorate  of  Treves.  Fauchet  moved 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  be  immediately  ordered  from 
Paris :  they  were  wanted  for  the  frontiers.  Girardin 
observed,  he  was  surprised  that  those  who  wished  to 
fonn  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  in 
order  to  triumph  over  conspirators,  should  be  the  v^ 
persons  to  propose  the  removal  of  the  regiments  which 
were  stationed  in  Pane  to  preserve  tranquillity.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  executive  should  be  bound  to 
remove  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Paris  within  three 
days,  and  to  place  th^n  thirty  thousand  toises  from 
the  seat  of  the  legislative  body,  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  ministers  had  resigned,  and  they  only  signed 
the  necessary  papers  till  their  successors  were  ap- 
pointed. On  the  20th  the  Directory  of  the  department 
of  Paris  resigned  in  a  body.  Luckner  had  come  to 
Paris,  Lafayette  was  suspected.  The  State  was  without 
ministers,  Paris  without  an  administration,  the  army 
without  generals.  The  conduct  of  Lafayette  had  been 
referred  to  the  committee  of  twelve,  who  reported  that 
they  could  not  discover  anything  in  it  which  was  con- 
trary to  any  positive  law.     The  matter  was  discussed 


in  the  Assembly,  adjoutned,  and  not  decided  till  the 
8th  of  August.*  The  Jacobins  were  furious  against 
Lafayette ;  and  Robespierre  attacked  him  in  the  journal 
called  the  *  Defenseur'  with  the  bitterest  acrimony  and 
the  most  implacable  hatred. 

The  number  of  federates  who  had  appeared  at  the 
feast  of  July  was  not  more  than  a  few  thousands,  but 
they  came  flocking  in.  On  the  28Td  the  spokesman 
of  a  deputation  of  federates  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
said :  '*  The  reign  of  truth  must  commence ;  we  are 
bold  enough  to  tell  you  the  truth ;  do  you  be  bold 
enough  to  hear  it ;  deliberate  in  this  present  sitting  on 
the  only  means  of  remedying  our  evils ;  suspend  the 
executive  power,  the  Constitution  empowers  you  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  it."  The  petitioners,  as  they  were 
called,  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 
An  angry  discussion  arose  on  referring  the  petition  to 
the  extraordinary  committee,  an  example  among  many 
others  of  the  irregular  way  in  which  the  Assembly 
conducted  their  debates.  It  was  terminated  by  Verg- 
niaud  reminding  them  that  by  one  of  their  own  decrees 
all  petitions  were  to  be  referred  without  discussion  to 
the  committee  of  twelve  to  report  on  them.    In  the 

*  •  Hist.  Parlem.;  xvi.,  28,  32,  &c.,  106. 
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saine  sitting  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  which  de- 
clared that  since  the  country  was  in  danger,  every 
minister  was  responsible  for  all  the  acts  discussed  at 
the  council,  and  that  the  councils  of  the  king,  of  whom- 
soever they  were  composed,  were  personally  respon- 
sible for  all  the  present  misfortunes  and  all  that  might 
follow.  On  the  2drd  the  king  announced  two  ap- 
pointments, but  the  ministry  was  not  completed. 
Choudieu  said  he  would  soon  show  the  Assembly  how 
to  settle  this  matter,  and  he  read  the  following  brief 
petition  from  Angers :  "  Legislators,  Louis  XVL  has 
betrayed  the  nation,  the  law,  and  his  oath :  the  people 
are  his  sovereign ;  you  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people :  declare  him  to  be  deposed,  and  France  is 
saved."  This  was  followed  by  loud  applause  of  the 
galleries,  and  by  murmurs  in  the  Assembly. 

Two  parties  opposed  to  the  king  were  now  distin- 
guished. One  party,  the  Gironde,  hoped  that  they 
might  eifect  every  thing  that  they  wished  by  a  change 
of  ministers  ;  and  this  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  letter 
of  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Vergniaud :  perhaps  they 
hoped  for  power.  But  they  had  let  things  go  too  far : 
another  and  a  stronger  party  wished  to  settle  all  diffi- 
culties by  an  insurrection ;  and  the  Gironde  was  unable 
to  guide  the  Jacobins,  whom  they  now  detested  and 
feared.  A  report  made  by  Vergniaud  on  the  23rd, 
"  On  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  the  mode  of 
saving  it,"  only  treated  of  the  mode  of  defending  the 
frontiers ;  and  it  requested  the  Assembly  to  calm  their 
impatience  as  to  other  matters,  as  to  which  the  extra- 
ordinary committee  would  report  in  due  time:  the 
report  evaded  altogether  the  question  of  the  king's 
deposition.  Duhem  called  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question ;  but  upon  the  motion  of  Vergniaud  the  As- 
sembly, by  a  large  majority,  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  On  the  26th,  Guadet,  a  member  of  the  extraor- 
dinary committee,  read  a  letter,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  address  to  the  king.  The  letter  evidently  proceeded 
from  the  same  party  which  had  sent  the  private  letter 
to  the  king,  signed  by  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Verg- 
niaud :  **  Let  the  name  of  your  ministers,  let  the  men 
who  surround  you,  be  such  as  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  public."  Brissot  said,  in  the  '  Patriote  Fran9ais,' 
*^  It  was  probable  that  this  address  might  have  induced 
the  king  to  form  a  ministry  which  might  save  the 
country,  now  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice."  Brissot 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  address :  he  was  applauded  by 
a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  hooted  by  the  spectators, 
and  a  strong  and  dexterous  hand  from  the  galleries 
struck  him  with  two  plums  just  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat.  It  was  rather  hard,  one  of  the  journals  remarked, 
for  Brissot  to  be  insulted  the  first  time  that  he  spoke 
on  the  right  side,  and  by  the  very  people  who  a  few 
days  before  had  insulted  Brissot's  colleagues,  to  show 
their  affection  to  him.  "  The  ardent  patriots,"  said 
Brissot,  *'  rejected  the  address,  because  they  despaired 
of  the  conversion  of  the  king ;  and  the  c6t^  droits  be- 
cause they  feared  that  the  address  might  convert  him." 
The  reign  of  the  Gironde  was  over. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  there  was  a  civic  banquet 


on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  at  which  the  federates  of 
Brest,  who  had  just  arrived,  were  present.  The  "  revo- 
lutionary directory,"  or  ''insurrectional  committee," 
of  which  Westennann,  a  Prussian,  Lazousky,  a  Pole, 
Santerre,  Simon,  Foumier,  called  an  American,  Carra, 
and  others,  were  members,  had  arranged  everything 
for  a  rising.  The  insurgents  were  to  march  in  three 
columns,  with  red  colours,  bearing  these  words  in  large 
black  letters :  "  Resistance  to  Oppression ;  Martial 
Law  of  the  Sovereign  People  against  the  Rebellion  of 
the  Executive  Power."  The  object  of  the  insurrection 
was  to  seize  the  king  and  lodge  him  in  the  dungeon 
of  Vincennes.  The  scheme  however  was  generally 
known  before  it  could  be  executed,  and  "  the  Directory" 
adjourned  the  execution  till  the  arrival  of  the  Mar- 
seillais.  Petion  aided  in  checking  the  movement; 
probably,  and  it  is  not  a  mere  suspicion,  because  it 
was  premature.* 

On  the  ISth  the  Marseillais  came,  five  hundred 
men  in  red  caps,  well  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
followed  by  three  pieces  of  cannon.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  Santerre,  the  great  master  of  ceremonies  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  by  Merlin,  the  believer  in  fifty- 
two  bales  of  Austrian  correspondence,  to  the  Champs 
£lysees  to  a  patriotic  banquet.  Barbaroux,  a  young 
Marseillais,  a  burning  patriot,  and  a  friend  of  Madame 
Roland,  had  gone  to  meet  at  Charenton  the  men  whom 
he  had  invited  to  Paris ;  but  these  men  were  not  Mar- 
seillais— they  were  not  the  representatives  of  this  rich 
and  flourishing  town.  In  a  busy  port,  crowded  with 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  easy 
to  find  five  hundred  or  more  ready  for  any  desperate 
enterprise;  and  as  they  were  mustered  at  Marseille, 
and  coDunanded  by  young  friends  of  Barbaroux,  they 
took  the  name  of  Marseillais.  They  were  Corsicans, 
Genoese,  Piedmontese,  and  other  adventurers,  mingled 
with  Frenchmen  of  the  south;  their  bronzed  com- 
plexions, black  sparkling  eyes,  and  sinister  coun- 
tenances, gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  This  battalion  of  die  south  had  marched 
near  five  hundred  miles  under  a  July  sun,  singing  a 
song  which  has  roused  the  Frenchman  to  almost  super- 
natural energy,  and  also  accompanied  to  the  scaffold 
the  victims  of  the  revolution.  This  song  was  written 
at  Strasbourg,  and  set  to  music  by  Rouget  de  Tlsle, 
a  young  officer  of  artillery,  in  the  winter  of  1792. 
"  The  new  hymn,  sung  a  few  days  after  at  Strasbourg, 
flew  from  town  to  town.  MarseiQe  adopted  it  to  be 
sung  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  sittings  of 
the  clubs.  The  Marseillais  spread  it  through  France 
by  singing  it  on  their  march;  and  hence  its  name, 
La  Marseillaise."'!'  Barbaroux  and  Madame  Roland  had 
talked  over  a  project  of  establishing  a  republic  in  the 
south,  if  liberty  should  be  driven  from  the  north  of 
France.  " '  That  will  be  our  last  resource,'  said  Bar- 
baroux ;  '  but  the  Marseillais  who  are  here  will  save 

*  *  Hist.  Parlem./  xvi.,  188,  *  Joumee  du  26  JniUet.' 
t  Lamartine,   'Histoirc  des  Girondins/    Liv.  sciziemc, 
xxvi. — XXX. 
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tts  from  that  extremity :'  from  these  and  other  like 
words  we  judged  that  an  insuirection  was  preparing ; 
but  the  confidence  did  not  go  heyond  this :  we  made 
no  further  inquiries."  * 

Santeire's  banquet  was  an  after-thought.  His 
oiiginal  design  was  to  rouse  the  fitubourgs,  and  to 
encamp  widi  his  pikemen  and  the  Marseillais  in  the 
CaiToase],  until  the  assembly  had  pronounced  the 
king's  deposition,  or  the  king  had  abdicated.  This 
plan  pleased  some,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
bloodshed ;  and  Santerre  himself,  as  a  royalist  writer 
says,  (Montjoie,  Hist,  de  Marie  Antoinette,  p.  295,) 
was  not  a  cruel  man.  But  he  could  not  rouse  the 
faubourgs  in  time,  and  he  had  only  a  small  train  when 
he  met  the  men  of  the  south  :  as  he  could  not  lead 
them  to  a  fray,  the  next  best  thing  was  a  feast.  On 
the  same  day,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Marseillais 
were  to  be  entertained,  some  National  Guards  of  the 
battalion  of  St.  Thomas,  and  other  volunteers,  were 
also  banqueting.  The  populace  insulted  the  National 
Guards,  who  defended  themselves,  and  the  assailants 
called  out  for  help.  The  Marseillais,  who  were  just 
sitting  down  to  their  feast,  sprung  up,  some  rushing 
through  the  doors,  others  through  the  windows ;  they 
climbed  palisades  with  wondrous  agility,  crossed 
ditches,  and  were  upon  the  astonished  guards  in  a 
moment.  Some  grenadiers  were  wounded,  others  took 
to  flight ;  and  one  of  them  who  discharged  a  pistol  on 
the  Marseillais,  was  seized  in  a  cafe,  to  which  he 
escaped,  and  killed.  The  drawbridge  of  the  Tuileries 
was  lowered  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  raised  again 
to  stop  their  pursuers.-f' 

The  National  Guards  complained  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  violent  attack  of  the  Marseillais,  amidst 
the  bootings  and  shouts  of  the  galleries ;  a  second  peti- 
tion, which  called  fbr  the  removal  of  the  Marseillais, 
was  received  in  the  same  way.  A  bold  deputy, 
Rouyer,  said,  '*  If  we  do  not  accustom  the  people  to 
respect  the  law,  we  shall  soon  have  to  make  the  law 
give  way  to  the  people ;  did  I  say  to  the  people  ?— this 
miserable  fraction  of  the  people  which  fill  our  galleries : 
how  long  will  your  patience  endure  such  disorder? 
have  our  departments  sent  us  here  to  deliberate  in 
the  midst  of  the  murmurs  and  the  bootings  of  the 
galleries?"  He  moved,  but  he  moved  in  vain,  that 
any  man  who  gave  any  sign  of  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, should  be  condemned  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  published  at   Coblenz   a  manifesto 

*  Mde.  Roland,  'M6m./  ii.,  139;  and  <M^m.  de  Bar- 
Woux/  p.  38. 

t  '  Hist.  Parlem./  rri.,  19?.  The  '  Revolutions  de  Paris/ 
No.  160,  was  very  merry  on  this  occasion,  at  the  expense  of 
the  guards :  *'  In  this  defeat,  where  there  was  no  combat, 
was  recognized  and  spit  upon  the  heavy  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry, 
^bose  fatness  impeded  his  hasty  retreat;  some  blows  with 
tbe  flat  side  of  a  sabre  imprinted  his  shame  on  one  of  his 
sbouldcr-blades/'    As  to  this  gentleman,  see  p.  39. 


addressed  to  the  French  people.  It  was  known  at 
Paris  on  the  28th.  This  response  to  Mallet  du  Pan's 
mission,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  France.  It  alarmed 
the  king,  who  saw  in  its  threatening  and  insultmg  tone 
his  own  danger  and  rain:  it  roused  the  indignation 
and  resistance  of  the  nation.  On  the  drd  of  August, 
Louis  sent  a  message,  countersigned  by  Sainte-Croix, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  since  the  1st  of  August, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  manifesto  bore  no  signs  of 
authenticity,  he  disavowed  it,  and  he  protested  his 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  But  protestations  were 
useless :  the  Assembly  refused  to  print  the  letter ;  and 
the  only  question  now  was,  whether  the  king  should 
be  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  or  be  swept  away  in  the 
tempest  of  an  insurrection.  Petion  came  to  the  bar 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  commune  of  Paris, 
and  presented  a  petition,  in  which,  after  a  rapid  view 
*'of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  that  prince/'  the  petitioners  in  plain 
terms  called  fbr  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  dis- 
cussion on  this  petition  was  deferred  to  the  dth,  and 
in  the  mean  time  other  petitions  came  in  which  called 
for  the  king's  deposition.  The  Assembly  and  the 
king's  secret  advisers  had  brought  matters  to  extre- 
mities :  either  the  foreigner  must  dictate  to  France,  or 
the  king  must  bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

It  was  known  well  that  the  Tuileries  would  be  again 
attacked.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August, 
Montmorin,  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  Lally-Tolendal, 
Glermont-Tonnerre,  Malouet,  and  two  others,  held  a 
conference  in  Montmorin's  garden.*  They  all  agreed 
that  the  king  must  make  an  attempt  to  leave  Paris  at 
any  risk,  escorted  by  his  Swiss,  and  defended  by  his 
friends.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt  had  offered  to 
advance  from  Rouen  to  meet  the  king,  and  Lafayette's 
aid  was  relied  on.  The  duke  had  already  offered  all 
his  fortune  to  the  king  to  assist  him,  and  such  as- 
sistance was  necessary,  for  the  civil  list  had  been 
exhausted  in  paying  royalists,  people  in  the  galleries, 
and  even  Jacobins,  who  promised  their  help.  Danton 
had  received  largely,  and  still  continued  his  insurrec- 
tionary career.  The  court  even  treated  with  Santerre, 
who  undertook  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  prevent 
the  palace  from  being  attacked,  and  he  got  part  of  it.f 
The  king  had  apparently  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  consented  to  leave  Paris ;  but  all  at  once 
he  changed  his  mind :  he  would  not  go,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  the  attack.     The  truth  is,  he  expected  that 

*  Letter  of  Lally-Tolendal,  printed  in  'Hist.  Parlem.,' 
zvii.,  250,  and  elsewhere. 

t  Bertrand  de  Moleville :  who  is  aocosed  of  baring  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  himself  in  buying  sendees  which  were 
never  rendered.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  queen's 
conununications  with  Santerre.  Probably  they  commenced 
after  the  20th  of  June,  on  which  day  he  told  her  that  he 
could  he  useful  to  her.  The  venality  of  many  of  the  Jaco- 
bins is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  Bertrand  de  Molerille  accuses 
Brissot  of  bargaining  with  the  court  just  before  the  10th  oi 
August;  but  his  testimony  must  not  be  taken  without  sus- 
picion. 
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the  Duke  of  Brunswick  would  reach  Paris  in  a  few 
days  ;  and  the  queen  obstinately  refused  to  trust  herself 
to  the  constitutional  party.  She  told  Madame  Campan 
that  she  would  rather  perish  than  owe  her  safety  to 
Lafayette. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  Assembly  debated  on  the 
question  of  Lafayette.  He  had  got  Luckner  to  promise 
that  he  would  march  to  Paris  to  assist  the  king  at  the 
critical  time,  and  the  old  general  had  confessed  this  to 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  But  Bureau  de  Puzy,  who 
was  accused  of  being  Lafayette's  agent  in  this  matter, 
and  had  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
boldly  denied  Luckner's  statement.  Brissot  moved  the 
impeachment  of  Lafayette,  lamentmg  that  it  was  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  revolutions  that  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  such  a  cause,  had  often  to  condemn  their 
own  friends.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  406  to  224.  The  galleries  maintained  "  a  gloomy 
silence.'*  But  the  people  outside  made  amends  for 
the  silence  of  the  galleries  by  insulting  and  attacking 
many  of  the  deputies  who  had  voted  against  the  im- 
peachment. On  the  day  following  some  of  these 
members  wrote  to  the  Assembly  to  complain.  Girardin 
said,  that  as  he  was  leaving  the  Assembly  he  had 
been  struck.  "  In  what  part  ?"  cried  a  member  of 
the  cdte  gauche.  "  Behind,"  was  the  spirited  reply, 
"assassins  never  strike  anywhere  else."  He  added, 
"  My  love  of  truth  compels  me  however  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  citizens  of  Paris ;  I  declare 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
insulted  me  were  strangers."  Vaublanc  moved  that 
the  federates  be  ordered  from  Paris  to  the  camp  at 
Soissons ;  but  this  question  was  evaded  by  a  motion 
of  Lacroiz,  which  was  carried,  that  the  Minister  of  War 
should  report  whether  arrangements  were  made  to 
receive  the  federates  at  Sobsons.  Roederer,  the 
procureur-general-syndici  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
informed  the  Assembly  that  it  was  reported,  and  the 
report  was  confirmed  by  facts,  that  the  tocsin  was  to 
ring  that  very  night  to  rouse  the  people  to  an  attack 
on  the  Tuileries.  Petion  also  came :  he  said  that  for 
the  last  eight  days  the  municipality  of  Paris  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  maintaining  order :  "  We  have,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  most  stormy  times  employed  with  great 
success  the  arguments  of  reason  and  moderation ;"  it 
was  easy  for  the  department  to  tell  the  municipality  to 
take  precautionary  measures,  when  the  department 
itself  was  embarrassed ;  it  was  the  practice  to  throw  on 
the  mayor  the  responsibility  of  what  happened ;  he 
could  support  the  weight  of  that  responsibility  which 
the  law  imposed  on  him ;  and  he  concluded,  '^  I  can 
assuVe  you  that  no  good  measure  shall  be  suggested  to 
the  municipality  which  it  will  not  instantly  adopt." 
The  sitting  terminated  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

The  Assembly  had  not  touched  the  question  of  the 
king's  deposition.  The  Gironde  were  irresolute ;  they 
would,  and  they  would  not.  They  hesitated,  and  they 
were  ruined. 

The  insurrectional  committee  was  sitting  in  three 
different  places :  Foumier  and  others  in  the  faubourg 


St.  Marceau ;  Santerre  and  Westermann  in  the  faubonrg 
St.  Antoine ;  and  Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  Carra,  at 
the  Cordeliers  with  the  Marseillais.  Barbaroux  was  on 
the  alert :  he  had  couriers  ready  for  the  south,  and  I 
dose  of  poison  for  himself  if  the  scheme  failed.  Marat 
hid  himself  in  a  cellar ;  Robespierre  was,  nobody  knew 
where :  though  an  admirer  of  the  pike,  which  played 
"  so  interesting  a  part "  in  the  beginning  of  the  revela- 
tion, he  had  no  inclination  to  wield  it.  The  success 
of  the  rising  was  far  from  certain,  and  the  mass  required 
to  be  moved.  The  incarnation  of  insurrection  appeared 
in  the  gigantic,  brutal  form  of  Danton,  and  proclaimed 
itself  by  his  thundering  voice :  "  The  people  must 
rely  on  themselves;  the  Assembly  has  acquitted 
Lafayette ;  to-night  the  people  will  be  menaced ;  save 
yourselves :  to  arms,  to  arms !"  A  musket  was  dis- 
charged in  the  Cour  du  Commerce,  and  the  cry  "  to 
arms  "  spread  through  Paris.* 

It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  August :  the  night  was  calm ;  the  heavens, 
serene  and  clear,  looked  down  upon  the  troubled  earth, 
heaving  and  convulsed  with  man's  furious  passions. 
The  Marseillais  formed  at  the  door  of  the  Cordeliers, 
got  some  cannon,  and  soon  saw  their  ranks  swelled  by 
new  comers.  Desmoulins,  the  genius  of  the  revolution, 
and  others,  ran  off  to  sound  the  alairm  bells.  The 
sections  assembled,  and  each  sent  their  commissioners 
to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  assume  the  municipal  autho- 
rity. The  council  general  was  sitting  that  night,  and 
Petion,  who  presided,  had  been  summoned  from  it  to  the 
Tuileries.  The  commissioners  of  the  sections  found  the 
Council  in  full  activity,  and  the  Council  gave  up  their 
authority  to  the  conmiissioners :  they  sanctioned  the 
insurrection.f  At  midnight  the  tocsin  began  its  heavy, 
dismal  note  in  the  midst  of  Paris :  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  responded ;  and  the  sound,  swelling  as  it  was 
wafted  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  this  inunense  city, 
startled  the  dwellers  in  the  Tuileries :  it  was  the  knell 
of  royalty,  and  the  advent  of  the  republic. 

The  king  and  his  family  had  not  gone  to  bed.  After 
supper,  they  assembled  in  the  council  chamber  vith 
the  ministers,  and  a  number  of  superior  officers,  to 
consult  about  their  safety.  The  palace  had  but  un- 
certain means  of  defence:  the  constitutional  guard 
was  dissolved,  the  regiments  which  were  favourable 
to  the  king  had  been  removed  by  a  recent  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Swiss,  only  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred in  number,  had  been  deprived  of  their  artiller)'. 
The  gendarmerie  was  composed  of  the  former  French 
guards,  men  of  the  14th  of  July.  The  National  Guard 
was  ill-organised,  and  divided  in  opinion :  some  were 
attached  to  the  king,  but  the  greater  part  were  repub- 
licans. The  staff  had  been  changed  by  a  late  decree 
of  the  Assembly ;  and  the  cannoniers,  men  of  the  same 

*  It  is  difficult  to  trace  Danton's  movements,  and  some 
authorities  doubt  if  he  was  at  the  Cordeliers.  The  evidence 
of  his  activity  is  found  in  the  stories  of  his  being  everywhere 
on  the  night  of  the  9th. 

t  The  old  council  of  the  Commune  was  undoubtedly  sit- 
ting on  this  night.    '  Hist.  Parlem./  xri.>  409. 
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class  as  the  insurgents,  were  with  them  in  their  hearts. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Lafayette,  the  National  Guard 
was  nnder  the  command  of  six  officers,  who  took  it  in 
turns.  At  this  time  Mandat  was  the  commander,  a 
constitutionalist,  and  therefore  not  much  liked  hy  the 
court,  hut  an  honest,  courageous  man,  who  did  his 
daty.  He  made  the  hest  arrangements  that  he  could 
for  the  defence  of  the  palace.  Though  the  rappel  had 
been  heaten,  the  hattalions  of  the  National  Guards 
were  not  filled ;  and  Mandat  had  formed  those  men 
who  came,  and  distrihuted  them  with  the  Swiss  in  the 
courts,  the  gardens,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Tuileries. 
He  had  also  a  few  cannon  at  his  disposal,  but  the 
cannoniers  could  not  he  relied  on ;  nor  the  gendarmerie 
who  were  posted  at  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  and  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  was  a  crowd  of  persons  in 
the  palace,  old  servants  of  the  crown,  and  others  who 
had  not  emigrated,  and  many  of  them  ready  to  die  in 
defence  of  the  king.  They  were  armed  with  what  they 
could  get,  hut  they  would  have  been  of  little  use,  and 
they  only  increased  the  confusion.  The  members  of 
the  directory  of  the  department  were  there,  for  this 
body  had  always  resisted  the  violent  measures  of  the 
anarchists.  But  the  Commune  was  with  the  insurgents, 
and  the  council-general  was  at  this  moment  giving  up 
its  functions  to  the  deputies  of  the  sections ;  Petion 
had  come  to  the  Tuileries  on  being  sent  for  from  the 
council  of  the  Commune,  and  he  had  signed  an  order 
for  repelling  force  by  force.  Petion,  however,  wanted 
to  get  away,  and  he  contrived  to  let  the  Assembly 
know  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  what  an 
awkward  situation  he  was  in.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly,  roused  by  the  tocsin,  had  been  collecting  in 
their  hall  since  one  o'clock.  They  passed  a  decree,  by 
vrhich  the  mayor  was  summoned  to  their  bar,  and  he 
gladly  obeyed  the  order  without  any  resistance  being 
made  to  his  leaving  the  Tuileries.  After  reporting  to 
the  Assembly  on  the  state  of  affairs,  he  did  not  return 
to  the  palace,  but  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he 
vas  put  under  a  kind  of  arrest,  and  kept  out  of  the 
way. 

The  morning  was  approaching,  and  the  insurgents 
had  not  assembled  with  such  zeal  as  was  expected. 
Santerre,  it  is  said,  hesitated ;  for  though  turbulent, 
he  was  not  courageous.  A  vigorous  assault  would 
have  crushed  the  rising  insurrection,  but  that  would 
have  been  hardly  legal.  Mandat*s  plan  was  to  let  the 
invaders  advance  along  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
for  the  gendarmerie  in  the  colonnade  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear,  while  the  gendarmerie  in  the  Carrousel  would 
fall  on  them  in  front.  The  gendarmerie  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville  had  also  orders  to  allow  the  insurgents  to 
debouche  on  the  place  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  by  the 
arcade  St.  Jean,  and  then  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
municipality,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  night,  knew 
what  Mandat's  orders  were,  at  least  the  orders  given  to 
the  gendarmerie  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  they  acted 
^th  promptitude.  They  summoned  him  from  the 
Tuileries :  he  hesitated  to  go,  but  the  members  of  the 
Rectory  who  were  not  aware  of  the  formation  of  a  new 


municipality,  advised  hiro  not  to  disobey  a  legal  order, 
and  he  went  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  new  council 
were  in  possession  of  the  order  which  Mandat  had 
given  to  the  commandant  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  and 
when  Mandat  entered,  he  was  confounded  at  seeing  a 
set  of  men  who  were  strangers  to  him.  "  The  procureur 
of  the  commune,  Manuiel,  who  had  been  kept  in  office, 
broke  out  against  Mandat  with  the  indignation  which 
his  crime  merited ;  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
order :  he  was  placed  under  arrest ;  after  a  short  time, 
he  wished  to  retire,  under  the  pretext  that  his  services 
were  wanted,  but  he  expiated  his  crime,  and  fell 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  people.''*  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Seine. 

The  death  of  Mandat  destroyed  all  plan  of  defence 
at  the  Tuileries.  But  the  insurrectionists  were  not  yet 
in  full  force,  and  they  were  still  hesitating.  At  this 
crisis  Westermann,  the  Prussian,  threatened  Santerre, 
and  compelled  him  to  advance.  The  faubourgs  were 
now  in  motion,  advancing  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the 
Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  Royal.  The  Marseillais  and 
the  Bretons  marched  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  with 
their  cannon  pointed  at  the  Tuileries.  Santerre  took 
this  opportunity  of  running  off  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
to  get  himself  made  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard;  and  Westermann  remained  to  direct  the 
attack.  Danton  was  not  there  :  after  stirring  up  the 
tempest,  he  went  home  to  take  some  rest.  When  day 
broke,  the  Tuileries  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  armed  men,  uttering  fearful 
cries.  The  insurgents  were  ready  to  offer  battle  to  the 
king. 

Louis  had  passed  an  anxious  night,  sometimes  in 
deliberation  with  the  ministers,  and  sometimes  with 
his  confessor.  He  had  no  fears  for  himself;  all  his 
anxiety  was  for  his  family.  There  was  now  force 
enough  about  the  palace  to  repel  any  attack,  if  the  men 
would  have  done  their  duty ;  and  Marechal  Mouchy 
and  the  ministers  suggested  that  the  king  should 
review  the  men  who  were  there  to  defend  him.  After 
shovring  himself  at  a  balcony,  where  he  was  encouraged 
by  some  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  he  went  down,  fol- 
lowed by  the  queen,  into  the  courts,  and  passed  along 
the  lines  of  soldiers.  He  addressed  to  them  a  few 
words,  but  neither  the  words  nor  the  appearance  of 
Louis  was  adapted  to  rouse  the  drooping  spirits  or  fix 
the  wavering  resolution  of  his  troops.  A  man  of 
energy,  with  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  stake,  might  have  roused  a  less  devoted  band 
to  a  generous  enthusiasm.  But  Louis  had  only  passive 
courage:  his  inert  nature  could  never  be  stirred  to 
vigorous  action.  After  reviewing  the  troops  in  the 
courts,   the  king  went  without  the  queen  into  the 

*  R^cit  du  10  par  PItion,  extrait  de  Touvrage  intitule, 
'  Pieces  int^ressantes  pour  Thistoire,'  &c.  The  revolutionary 
language  of  the  period  is  peculiar,  and  Potion  was  a  great 
master  of  it.  This  man  could  find  an  apology  for  any  act  of 
violence,  could  invest  it  with  the  appearance  of  an  act  of 
necessity,  even  of  merit.  But  to  palliate  crime,  to  seek 
to  excuse  it,  is  a  homage  paid  to  justice. 
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garden,  where  he  was  saluted  with  the  cry  of  '*  Down 
with  the  Teto,"  from  two  battalions  that  were  entering 
to  defend  the  palace.  Notwithstanding  this  hostile 
reception,  he  went  along  the  Terrace  des  Fenillans  to 
review  the  troops  posted  at  the  Pont-Toumant.  As 
he  passed  along  the  terrace  he  was  only  separated  from 
the  furious  crowd  by  a  tricolor  ribbon  which  had 
been  drawn  across,  and  he  was  received  with  insults 
and  menaces.  He  saw  some  of  the  battalions  defile 
before  him  and  leave  the  gardens  to  join  the  assailants 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The  cannoniers  in  the 
courts  had  already  deserted,  and  the  gendarmerie  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  were  dispersed  or  had 
joined  the  people.  The  National  Guard  in  the  apart- 
ments were  also  dissatisfied  at  so  many  gentlemen 
being  there,  who  had  come  to  devote  themselves  for 
the  king.  The  queen,  all  through  this  trying  scene, 
maintained  an  appearance  of  composure.  The  review 
showed  that  all  was  lost ;  the  king's  want  of  energy 
had  paralysed  even  his  Mends. 

What  was  the  Assembly  doing  aU  this  time  ?  Roused 
from  their  beds  at  night,  and  knowing  that  the  city 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  deputies  were  listen- 
ing to  something  about  patents,  and  something  about 
the  slave  trade,  and  other  matters,  just  to  pass  the 
time.  The  minister  of  the  interior  came,  and  said  that 
the  king  was  very  uneasy  ;  there  was  a  rising  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  he  requested  the  Assembly 
to  take  prompt  measures.  A  member  observed,  that 
it  was  their  business  to  make  laws,  not  to  execute 
them ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  maintain 
order :  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  ministers  of  justice  and  of  the  interior  came  to  the 
Assembly,  and  told  them  that  the  tumult  was  increas- 
ing ;  the  king  wished  a  deputation  to  be  sent  to  him. 
The  Assembly  replied  that  there  were  not  two  hundred 
members  present,  and  that  consequently  they  could 
not  adopt  the  proposed  measure,  which  was  *'  infinitely 
delicate  under  the  circumstances."  A  deputation  from 
the  council-general  of  the  commune  came  to  tell  them 
that  their  authority  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  muni- 
cipality was  formed,  and  to  give  other  information, 
which  showed  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection : 
they  were  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

The  members  of  the  directory  of  the  department, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  now  useless,  advised  the 
king  to  take  refuge  in  the  Assembly.  The  queen 
made  opposition,  on  which  Roederer  said,  **  Madame, 
yom  are  risking  the  life  of  your  husband  and  your 
children."  The  king  at  last  said,  "  Well,  let  us  go." 
**  Will  you  answer  for  the  king's  life  ?"  said  Madame 
Elizabeth.  *'  Yes,"  said  Roederer,  "  as  much  as  for 
my  own."  He  left  the  Tuileries  with  his  family,  the 
ministers,  and  Madame  Tourzel,  the  gouvemante  of 
the  children,  accompanied  by  Roederer,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Swiss  and  National  Guards.  The  leaves 
had  fallen  from  the  trees  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  gardeners  had  swept  them  up  in  heaps.  The 
dauphin  amused  himself  with  kicking  them  against  the 
legs  of  those  who  walked  before  him.    "  There  is  a 


great  quantity  of  leaves,"  said  the  king ;  **  they  fall 
early  this  year."  At  the  steps  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillans,  they  were  stopped  for  some  time  by  the 
furious  crowd,  and  assail^  with  horrible  cries  and 
menaces :  the  queen  lost  her  watch  and  purse.  As 
they  approached  the  door  of  the  Assembly,  a  ferocious- 
looking  fellow  took  up  the  dauphin  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  him  over  his  head,  carried  him  off.  The  queen 
gave  a  shriek,  but  the  man  said,  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
I  shall  not  hurt  him ;"  and  he  deposited  the  child  safe 
in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  When  the  king's  approach 
was  announced  to  the  Assembly,  they  sent,  "  confor- 
mably to  the  constitution,"  twenty-four  members  to 
receive  him.  He  entered,  followed  by  his  feardlj,  and 
two  of  his  ministers.  Some  of  the  Swiss  and  National 
Guards  who  had  escorted  him,  were  resolved  to  enter 
too,  and  were  going  to  force  their  way  with  bayonets, 
when  they  were  energetically  resisted  by  some  of  the 
deputies,  and  told  to  "  respect  the  temple  of  liberty." 

"  I  am  come  here,"  said  the  king,  "  to  prevent  a 
great  crime ;  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  safer  anywhere 
than  in  the  midst  of  you,  gentlemen."  Veigniaud, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  replied,  "  You  may  depend,  dre, 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assembly:  the 
members  have  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  constituted  authorities."  The 
king  took  his  seat  by  the  president;  but  it  was 
remarked  by  a  member,  that  they  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  deliberate  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Upon  this,  he  and  his  family  were  placed 
in  the  logographe,  a  very  small  box  used  by  the 
reporters,  and  there  they  staid  during  the  long  sitting 
of  the  Assembly,  half  stifled  with  the  heat. 

Roederer  made  a  report  to  the  Assembly,  briefly  and 
fairly.  The  commandant  who  had  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  Tuileries,  came  for  orders.  A  decree  was 
passed :  "  The  National  Assembly  places  life  and  pro- 
perty under  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
decree  that  twenty-five  deputies  shall  be  named  to 
carry  the  declaration."  This  solemn  farce  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  cannon,  which  shook  the  hall. 
The  king  said  to  the  president,  that  he  had  just  given 
orders  that  the  Swiss  must  not  fire.  Again  the  roar 
of  cannon  was  heard,  mingled  with  rapid  discharges  of 
musketry. 

A  bloody  contest  was  going  on  at  the  Tuileries. 
When  Louis  left  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  and  a 
number  of  faithful  men  behind  him,  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  his  cause,  no  orders  were  given  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment ;  and  as  the  insurgents  had 
partly  succeeded  in  their  design  by  driving  the  king 
from  his  palace,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  no 
attack  would  be  made.*  The  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  courts  into  the  Tuileries,  all  the  apartments  of 
which  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  gentlemen,  domestics, 
and  women.  Probably  a  large  part  of  the  insurgents 
and  of   the  crowd  which   swelled  their  ranks  were 

^  See  the  narratire  of  tloederer,  who  states  what  the  kmg 
said  on  leaving  the  Tuileries. 


^R.   L- 
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ignorant  that  the  king  had  gone.  At  last  they 
assaulted  the  gate  of  the  Cour  Royale,  broke  it  open, 
and  rushed  in.  They  seized  some  cannon  which  had 
been  carelessly  left  there,  and  turned  it  against  the 
palace.  They  cried  out  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
at  the  windows,  "  Deliver  up  the  palace,  and  we  are 
friends."  The  Swiss  showed  pacific  intentions,  and 
e?en  threw  some  cartouches.  Some  of  the  bolder 
insurgents  made  their  way  to  the  vestibule,  where  they 
were  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  a  barricade  of 
wood,  behind  which  were  Swiss  and  National  Guards 
mingled  together.  A  sentinel  was  in  front,  but  he  had 
orders  not  to  fire.  The  assailants,  with  long  pikes 
hooked  at  the  end,  seized  the  sentinel  and  dragged 
him  to  them.  A  fresh  sentinel  took  his  place,  and 
was  seized  in  like  manner,  and  a  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth.  The  sentinels,  it  is  said,  were  massacred ;  a 
musket  was  discharged  from  a  window,  or  by  a  Mar- 
seillais ;  it  is  uncertain  who  fired  the  first  shot,  but  it 
was  the  signal  for  the  combat.  The  commanders  of 
the  Swiss  ranged  their  men  behind  the  barner,  on  the 
steps  of  the  staircase.  The  vestibule  was  crammed 
with  the  crowd,  who  being  pressed  by  those  behind, 
could  not  make  their  escape.  The  first  discharge 
covered  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  with  the  dead  and 
wounded.  The  assailants  fied  in  confusion  to  the 
Carrousel,  and  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows.  The 
Swiss  descended  the  great  staircase,  and  formed  in  two 
colamns :  one  of  them  commanded  by  Turler,  cleared 
the  Cour  Royale,  and  seized  the  cannons  which  had 
heen  left  there,  and  brought  them  back ;  but  they  had 
no  ammunition.  The  other  column,  under  De  Sal  is, 
went  to  seize  the  cannon  at  the  door  of  the  Manege. 
Turler  penetrated  even  to  the  Carrousel,  formed  his 
men  in  a  square,  and  in  three  directions  poured  his  fire 
upon  the  assailants.  The  Marseillais  and  the  federates 
gave  way,  the  crowd  fled,  and  carried  alarm  far  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  A  body  of  gentlemen, 
with  some  Swiss  and  National  Guards,  at  this  time 
made  a  sally  from  the  Tuileries,  but  were  received  by 
a  discharge  of  grape ;  and  after  losing  some  of  their 
number,  they  retreated  to  the  Tuileries,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  two  bodies  of  Swiss.  Salis  and  his 
band  were  fired  upon  by  the  National  Guard  as  they 
returned.  But  the  defenders  of  the  Tuileries  were  not 
defeated;  and  if  the  gendarmes  at  the  Louvre  had 
done  their  duty  instead  of  deserting,  the  assailants 
would  have  sustained  an  ignominious  defeat.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  Tuileries  entreated  Marechal  Mailly 
to  form  all  his  men  in  a  column,  advance  to  the 
Manege  with  his  cannon,  and  joined  by  the  Swiss  who 
had  escorted  the  king  to  the  Assembly,  to  carry  the 
i"©}  al  family  out  of  Paris. 

Just  as  the  column  of  De  Salis  was  re-entering  the 
Tuileries,  d'Hervilly  appeared,  and  in  the  midsl  of  the 
firing  proclaimed  the  king's  order  for  all  the  Swiss  to 
repair  to  the  Assembly.  Turler,  with  about  two  hun- 
ilred  Swiss,  obeyed  the  order,  and  marched  towards 
the  Manage  amidst  a  shower  of  balls  from  the  National 
Gu^irds.    They  reached  the  Manage  in  confusion,  and 


laid  down  their  arms.  There  yet  remained  a  number 
of  Swiss  who  knew  nothing  of  the  order,  crowded  in 
the  great  staircase  and  the  apartments.  The  assailants 
again  took  courage,  seeing  the  palace  deprived  of  part 
of  its  defenders,  and  that  the  gendarmes  had  deserted 
their  post.  The  Marseillais  and  the  Bretons  rallied 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  Westermann  directed  the 
attack.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  vomited  forth  ball  and 
grape  against  the  palace,  and  the  insurgents  rushed 
into  the  vestibule.  Eighty  Swiss  were  on  the  great 
staircase,  and  the  Marseillais  were  stretched  dead 
in  heaps  by  their  murderous  fire.  Slowly  the  Swiss 
retreated,  leaving  their  slaughtered  comrades  behind 
them  on  every  step  as  they  ascended :  the  insurgents 
followed  over  the  dead  bodies :  the  fire  of  the  Swiss 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  ceased.  Every 
man  was  dead.  The  Marseillais,  the  federates,  and 
the  pikemen,  were  now  masters  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
all  that  followed  was  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
In  vain  the  surviving  Swiss  threw  away  their  arms 
and  cried  for  mprcy :  they  were  pierced  with  pikes,  cut 
down  with  sabres,  or  thrown  alive  through  the  win- 
dows. Seventeen  who  took  refuge  in  the  chapel  and 
protested  they  had  not  fired,  as  their  arms  proved, 
were  disarmed  and  massacred  to  the  cry  of  '^  Live  the 
Nation  !*'  A  body  of  about  five  hundred  men,  con- 
sisting of  Swiss,  gentlemen,  and  some  National  Guards, 
left  the  Tuileries  under  Marechal  Mailly,  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  Manage  according  to  the  king's  order; 
but  all  the  Swiss  perished,  for  they  were  picked  out  by 
the  insurgents.  The  rest,  with  some  loss,  reached  the 
Manage.  Another  body,  who  tried  to  escape  by  the 
Pont  Tournant,  were  driven  back  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Orangery,  after  losing  about  seventy  of  their  number, 
near  the  great  basin,  by  a  discharge  of  grape.  Frpm 
the  terrace  of  the  Orangery  one  part  of  the  survivors 
made  their  way  across  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  join 
a  squadron  of  gendarmes  whom  they  saw  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  :  they  fell  beneath  the  sabres  of  these  gendar- 
merie, who  had  joined  the  insurgents.  The  other  part 
made  their  way  to  the  Mandge,  were  received  there, 
disarmed,  and  sent  to  prison,  where  they  perished  in 
Septeinber. 

The  rabble  in  the  palace  massacred  all  before  them, 
gentlemen,  priests,  servants  of  all  classes :  it  was  a 
scene  of  horrid  carnage,  pitiless,  brutal,  and  disgusting. 
The  women  alone  were  spared.  Madame  Campan  had 
a  narrow  escape :  a  Marseillais  was  going  to  plunge 
his  sword  into  her,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  voice 
which  called  out  "We  don't  kill  women."*  The  in- 
tenor  of  the  palace  was  a  ruin  :  the  doors  were  broken, 
the  furniture  smashed  in  pieces  or  thrown  through  the 
windows,  and  the  numerous  objects  of  art,  the  accumu- 
lated collection  of  ages,  mirrors,  vases,  statues,  paint- 
ings, books,  were  scattered  about,  reduced  to  frag- 
ments, and  destroyed.  Huge  piles  were  made  of 
broken  furniture  and  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  were  saved 

♦  ndc.  Campan,  *  Mem  /  ii.,  24S. 
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from  the  flames  which  raged  in  the  stables  and  other 
buildings.  Among  the  victims  of  the  10th  of  August 
was  Clermont-Tonnerre.  He  did  not  perish  at  the 
Tuileries,  but  by  the  hand  of  assassins  in  another 
quarter  of  Paris.  Snleau,  a  royalist  writer,  perished 
also,  and  his  head  was  carried  on  a  pike. 

On  the  10th  of  August  there  were  only  284*  mem- 
bers at  the  Assembly,  Girondins  and  Jacobins:  the 
c6ti  droit  and  the  Constitutionals  were  not  there.  But 
the  hall  was  crowded  with  people  mingled  with  the 
deputies:  all  was  confusion,  fear,  and  suspense.  It 
was  about  eleven  in  the  morning  when  the  shouts  of 
victory  reached  the  Manage  and  told  the  Jacobins  that 
their  triumph  was  now  secure.  The  executive  power, 
driven  from  his  residence,  had  come  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislative  body,  and  had  abdicated  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  But  the  Assembly  itself 
was  only  an  instrument :  a  body  of  citizens  at  the  bar 
declared,  in  the  form  of  a  request,  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign people,  that  the  king  be  deposed.  All  that  the 
Assembly  had  to  do  was  to  invest  the  command  in 
words  of  form.  Guadet,  then  in  the  chair,  replied^ 
that  **the  Assembly  would  immediately  take  great 
measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  people."  Yerg- 
niaud  retired  for  a  short  time,  and  returning  to  the 
hall,  he  read,  in  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  com- 
mittee, a  decree  which  had  been  hastily  drawn  up: 
a  national  convention  was  decreed;  the  chief  of  the 
executive  power  was  suspended  until  the  convention 
should  decide  on  the  measures  best  adapted  to  secure 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  reign  of  liberty 
and  equality;  a  governor  was  to  be  appointed  for  the 
prince  royal ;  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  was  sus- 
pended. Vergniaud  was  standing  close  to  the  king 
when  he  read  the  decree.  It  was  adopted  without 
discussion :  the  majority  of  406  which  had  voted 
against  the  impeachment  of  Lafayette  were  not  in  their 
place ;  they  left  the  vanquished  minority  of  the  6th  of 
August  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  galleries  and  of  the 
men  stained  with  blood,  begrimed  with  smoke,  who 
crowded  "  the  temple  of  liberty,"  and  compelled  the 
Gironde  to  do  what  they  feared  to  do  and  only  half 
wished.  The  king  showed  no  emotion :  when  the 
vote  was  put,  he  said  to  a  deputy  with  whom  he  talked 
familiarly  during  the  sitting,  "  What  you  are  doing 
there  is  not  very  constitutional."  "  That  is  true," 
replied  the  deputy,  "  but  it  is  the  only  way  of  saving 
your  life."     But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the 

*  Some  say  that  only  224  members  were  present. 
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provisional  suspension,  and  petitioners  at  the  hat  ex- 
pressed their  indignation.  Vergniaud  apologized ;  he 
explained  that  the  National  Convention  could  alone 
decide  on  the  question  of  deposition.  The  petitioners 
were  silent,  but  not  satisfied. 

A  camp  close  to  Paris  was  decreed ;  and  the  sittings 
were  declared  permanent.  A  new  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed. Roland,  Clavi^re  and  Servan  resumed  their 
functions :  Monge,  a  distinguished  mathemattcian,  was 
made  minister  of  marine ;  Lebron  for  foreign  afi^rs. 
The  minister  of  justice  was  Dan  ton ;  and  Danton  gave 
two  of  the  chief  appointments  at  his  disposal  to  Camille 
Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d*Eglantine. 

It  was  about  one  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust before  the  royal  family  wera  released  from  their 
imprisonment  of  sixteen  hours  in  the  logographe.  The 
king  had  been  very  attentive  to  all  the  proceedings, 
and  occasionally  he  made  sensible  remarks  on  what 
was  going  on.  His  appetite  was  always  good,  and 
early  in  the  day  he  had  made  a  hearty  meal,  with  as 
little  appafrent  concern  as  if  he  were  merely  a  spectator. 
The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  ate  nothing :  from 
time  to  time  they  moisteped  their  lips  with  iced  water. 
The  dauphin  was  asleep  on  his  mother's  lap.  Fifty 
men  who  had  entered  the  Assembly  with  the  royal 
family,  stood  round  the  logographe  to  guard  the  king 
during  these  tedious  hours.  At  last  the  weary  prison- 
ers were  summoned  to  their  new  lodging,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  old  monastery  of  the  Feuillans.  Fonr 
rooms,  which  had  been  unoccupied  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastic  orders,  were  hastily  ftimbhed  with 
a  few  chairs,  a  table  or  two,  and  some  mattresses ;  and 
here  the  king  and  his  family,  with  Madame  Toursel 
and  the  princess  Lamballe^  who  had  joined  them, 
passed  the  night.* 

*  There  are  many  materials  for  the  10th  of  August;  but 
not  a  great  deal  by  eye-witnesses.  The  best  materials  arc 
contained  in  the  *  Chronique  des  Cinquante  jours,  du  20  JiuD 
au  10  Aout,  17^2,  r^dig^e  sur  les  pieces  authentiques  par 
P.  L.  Roederer,  1832.'  Roederer  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August.  The  *  Hist. 
Parlctn./  xvi.,  399,  &c.,  contains  materials^  and  among 
others,  the  *  R6cit  de  Potion/  and  the  *  R^dt  de  Roederer' 
extracted  from  the  '  Chronique  de  Cinquante  Jonrs.'  The 
seventeenth  volume,  p.  2,  &c.,  contains  the  '  Stance  perma- 
nente  de  la  nuit  du  9  au  10  Aoiit.'  The  'M^moires'  are 
incomplete  and  often  inaccurate :  Feni^res,  for  instance}  i$ 
very  inexact.  Lamartine,  *  Histoire  des  Girondins,*  Liv. 
XX.,  &c.'  has  treated  this  tragic  day  at  great  length  and  in 
an  admirable  manner. 
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The  eyening  was  calm  and  tranquil  after  this  day 
of  carnage.  The  smouldering  fires  seji^^  up  tbick 
colnmns  of  smoke  from  the  Place  of  the  Catroi|Bel. 
Men  were  going  about  with  carts  picking  up  the  dead 
bodies  of  Swiss,  Marseillais,  and  federates,  which  lay 
in  heaps  in  the  garden,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  place 
Lonis  XV.  Hundreds  of  corpses  were  thrqirt^  01} 
burning  pi]es,  royalists  and  republicans,  nobles  t^^ 
men  in  rags;  and  the  Seine  received  the  mingle^ 
asbes.  The  blood-stained  pavements  were  swept  ap4 
cleaned.  Thus  in  antient  Rome,  after  a  day  of  tumi^lt 
and  sUnghter,  the  Tiber  receive^  its  tribute  of  dei^. 
and  the  Romans  returned  to  th^ir  occupations  ^|| 
their  pleasures.  At  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  lOtk 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people  were  wa)^{)|ff  about  ^f^fj 
risiting  the  scenes  of  the  h]ppdy  pQ^^fpf :  the  ^eatres 
were  open,  and  filled  as  usual. 

Marat  came  from  the  hole  ifh^tfi  |)p  l^f^  ^^  \^\$  tAt]x 
and  his  fears  daring  the  con^sj*  Wi^tl  tU^hjH  fft  jJWfl? 
and  crowned  with  laurel^  ^^j9  ^»)E|^Of^  pf  ^Q^fl^f  Pa- 
raded the  streets,  and  ai4^  ftf  f^  \^^A  of  ^^at)|  |9>||!p^ 
four  presses  at  the  royal  pffn9r||:ftfl|F^I  ^-  to  ipdett^jf^ 
himself  for  those  whiclf  \hp  Ifatid  qf  justice  i)ad  taj^^f^ 
from  him."  *  Robespier)^  rp-appei|red.  ^{th  a  k^ 
persons  round  him  at  the  Jacobins,  the  rest  fieing  ^fn- 
ployed  in  looking  afler  the  '*  public  safie^,^'  kp  was 
making  his  reflections  on  the  events  of  the  day :  the 
people  must  take  measures  to  render  it  impossible  for 
their  delegates  to  damage  liberty;  they  must  call  for 
a  national  convention,  a  decree  that  shall  declare  La- 
fayette a  traitor.  He  showed  how  imprudent  it  would 
be  for  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  their 
liberty  was  secured :  the  Commune  of  Paris  ought  to 
send  commissioners  to  the  departments  to  explain  the 
real  state  of  affairs ;  and  the  sections  were  exhorted  to 
let  the  Assembly  know  the  true  wishes  of  the  people. 
These  were  the  elements  of  the  future  government. 

The  Assembly  sat  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and 
the  king  and  his  family  were  again  placed  in  the  logo- 
graphe.  The  Assembly  were  informed  that  the  people 
were  breaking  all  the  statues  in  the  public  places,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  proper  persons  should  be  sent  to 
superintend  **  these  labours :"  the  object  of  the  mover 
was  apparently  to  save  some  of  them,  but  the  language 
of  the  day,  the  language  of  fear,  requires  an  interpreter. 
Sixty  of  the  Swiss  had  been  placed  in  the  Feuillans, 
and  the  people  were  calling  out  for  their  heads.  An 
honest  sans-culotte  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  declared  that  these  men  had  never  fired,  and 
he  prayed  that  the  "worthy  sans-culottes"  in  the 
galleries  might  be  requested  to  go  with  him  and  calm 
the  fury  of  the  people.  The  man  returned,  and  con- 
ducted the  Swiss  safe  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  Swiss 

*  Madame  Roland,  '  Mem.,'  ii.,  37.  Compare  '  Hist. 
Pari./  rriii.,  23. 


raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  swore  to  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  But  Chabot,  once  a  Capucin, 
now  the  most  furious  of  revolutionary  fanatics,  would 
f^ot  let  the  Swiss  ofi*  so  easily :  "  The  law,"  he  said, 
"  knows  no  distinction  of  persons ;  in  the  land  of 
equality  it  must  level  every  guilty  head,  even  those  on 
i\i9  throne."  f{e  moved  that  the  Swiss  be  removed 
|;q  ^^e  Abbaye,  where  the  officers  had  already  been 
t||^)8||t  ^bey  were  ^pwever  removed  to  the  Palais 
^Q^fit^n.  The  thirst  for  blood  showed  iteelf  on  the 
loth  of  August,  not  only  in  the  massacres  at  the 
'|^t|lleries»   t^lft    in   the    murdpf^    which    were    com- 

C|tte4  fp  0tber  parts  of  Paris :  ^Jie  days  of  Septem- 
\f  pf>)]r  ^i^U^ed  the  wishes  ^n^  designs  of  the  11th 

ftf  4«||»»^ 

Petjpp,  f pleased  from  his  simulated  imprisonment, 
appea?i34  at  tl^f^  f^ar  with  several  mfinicipal  officers. 
*'  fiCgi^latQil^^'  said  a  municipal  officer,  *'  the  friends 
9f  tl^e  people  cofine  tp  restore  ^o  t^e  friends  of  the 
g^oplp  the  frfpn4  of  the  ppople."  Tbp  mayor  said, 
"  Leglf^lators,  l^pu  i^e  blessed  ^yerywhe^ :  everywhere 
yoUj:  ijpcree^  j^e  |?lf5ssed;  ^^e  ciyjfpijs  now  feel  the 
f^pcespUy  of  relying  on  tfa^  lawS|  i|n4  looking  to  them 
^r  t|)pf p  vengei^nce ;  they  know  that  their  magistrates 
frill  4h  th^V^  justice:  we  have  said  to  the  citizens, 
'  The  ^sseiYibl|  )ias  destroyed  the  line  of  demarcation 
l^bich  separated  the  citizens ;  they  will  strike  without 
distinction  all  the  guilty.' "  But  he  who  now  spoke  was 
a  broken  idol :  the  10th  of  August  levelled  the  king 
and  Petion  together ;  it  raised  Robespierre  and  Danton. 

It  had  been  decreed  on  the  11th  that  the  royal 
family  should  occupy  the  Luxembourg  during  the 
king's  suspension.  But  the  Commune  of  Paris  was 
of  opinion  that  the  king  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  Luxembourg;  and  an  officer  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  said  that  the  Temple  would  be  more  con- 
venient and  more  easy  to  guard ;  it  was  isolated  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls  ;  and  to  this  gloomy  abode 
the  royal  family  were  consigned  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  August.  The  journey  lasted  two  hours  :  a  single 
carriage,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  conveyed  the  royal  family.  As  they  passed 
the  Place  Venddme,  the  king  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  affirms 
that  this  removal  to  the  Temple  was  Robespierre's 
measure,  for  Robespierre  was  a  member  of  the  new 
communal  council,  and  ruled  supreme.*  By  a  decree 
of  the  12th  the  National  Assembly  entrusted  the  king 
to  the  care  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

On  this  day,  Guadet,  in  the  name  of  the  extraor- 
dinary committee,  read  the  rules  which  the  Legislative 
Assembly  proposed  to  be  observed  in  the  elections ; 

*  He  was  named  on  the  11th,  and  by  the  Section  des 
Piques  (ci-devant  PUice  Venddme) :  he  appropriately  repre- 
sented his  favomite  weapon.     See  p.  163. 
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and  they  were  adopted.  The  Assemhly  "  considering 
that  it  had  not  the  right  to  subject  to  imperative  rules 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  convention/*  invited  the  citizens  "  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  country,"  to  conform 
to  the  rules  which  the  Assembly  proposed.  There 
was  to  be  no  distinction  between  citizens  active  and 
not  active ;  and  every  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty,  who  was  not  a  domestic  servant,  was  to 
vote  in  the  primary  Assemblies ;  to  be  eligible  as  a 
deputy  or  elector,  a  man  was  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age ;  each  department  was  to  elect  the  same  number 
of  deputies  and  suppleans  as  before ;  **  the  Assembly 
were  requested  to  invest  their  representatives  with  an 
unlimited  confidence."  The  Assembly  decreed  that  the 
electors  who  should  be  obliged  to  quit  their  domiciles 
should  receive  twenty  sous  for  every  league,  and  three 
livres  a  day  while  they  were  detained  from  home.* 
The  electors  named  by  the  primary  assemblies  were 
to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  to  elect  the 
deputies. 

A  new  power  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Commune,  a  power  which  was  greater  than  the  Assem- 
bly, for  it  had  strength  of  will  in  itself,  and  strength 

♦  *IIist.  Parlem.,'  xvii.,  43. 


of  arm  at  its  disposal.  The  council-general  was  an 
Assembly  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Legislative :  it 
had  its  functionaries,  and  bureaus,  and  its  galleries 
which  thundered  applause.  The  mayor  was  president, 
but  he  did  not  attend:  Manuel  was  the  procureur- 
syndic ;  but  Robespierre  was  chief  director.  The 
Commune  began  by  seizing  on  the  administration  of 
police :  the  juges  de  paix  were  removed,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  received  all  the  powers  of  these 
judges  in  matters  of  police.  The  Assembly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  acts  of  the  Commune,  decreed  that  **  the 
directories  of  departments,  of  districts,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities of  towns  which  had  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  should  for  the  future  have  the  func- 
tions of  the  police  for  general  security  {s^reti  gMraU); 
their  functions  were  the  detection  of  crimes  which 
compromised  the  external  or  internal  security  of  the 
state  :  every  person  who  had  knowledge  of  any  offence 
of  the  kind  above  described  was  bound  to  lodge  an 
information  at  the  municipality  or  directory  of  the 
district ;  a  system  of  information  and  accusation  was 
engendered.  The  existing  committee  of  surveillance 
of  the  National  Assembly  was  henceforth  to  be  called 
the  Committee  of  Police  of  General  Security.*     The 

♦  •  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xvii.,  ^b. 
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council-general  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  retained  the 
persons  who  were  hitherto  employed  in  the  hureaus, 
because  they  were  acquainted  with  the  practical  part 
of  the  administration ;  hut  they  reserved  for  their  own 
especial  care  all  exceptional  measures.  On  the  14th 
they  formed  a  comitS  de  surveillance  of  seven  memhers, 
afterwards  increased  to  fifteen,  who  sat  at  the  Mairic. 
'*  The  duty  of  this  committee  was  to  pursue  political 
misdemeanours  and  crimes,  to  cause  arrests  to  he 
made,  to  interrogate  suspected  persons,  to  sign  orders 
for  the  release  of  persons,  to  fulfil,  in  a  word,  at  Paris, 
the  functions  of  the  comiti  de  surveillance  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  but  it  discharged  them  with  much  more 
energy."  *  The  committee  immediately  arrested  a  great 
number  of  persons.  The  council-general  also  enacted 
that  there  should  bo  a  comiie  de  surveillance  in  each 
of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  to  receive  the  in- 
formations which  might  be  laid  against  evil-minded 
persons ;  and  it  made  strict  rules  about  granting  pass- 
ports. The  Commune  was  also  engagjed  in  raising  and 
arming  soldiers ;  cannon  were  cast  out  of  the  bronze 
of  statues  and  what  they  could  find  in  churches ;  even 
the  crucifixes  were  taken.  The  Commune  coined 
money,  for  which  purpose  the  parish  plate  and  even 
the  chandeliers!  were  seized:  it  decreed  that  all  the 
church  bells  should  be  taken  down  and  broken,  except 
two  for  every  parish.  Some  resistance  was  made  to 
this  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  and  elsewhere,  but 
a  display  of  force  produced  submission. 

The  Assembly  wished  to  curb  the  rapid  march  of 
the  Commune,  and  it  decreed  the  re-election  of  a  new 
departmental  directory  in  place  of  that  which  had  been 
dissolved.  But  a  deputation  of  the  council-general  at 
the  bar  told  the  Assembly  that  those  whom  the  people 
had  chosen  must  have  all  the  powers  that  were  "  suit- 
able to  the  sovereign  ;"  if  they  created  a  power  which 
controlled  the  authority  of  the  immediate  delegates 
of  the  people,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  people, 
in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  this  power,  which 
was  destructive  of  their  sovereignty,  to  arm  themselves 
once  more  with  vengeance."  The  Assembly  was 
cowed  :  it  decided  that  the  directory  of  the  department 
should  exercise  no  superintendence  over  the  munici- 
pality, except  as  to  matters  of  finance. 

A  military  commission  had  been  established  on  the 
11th  to  try  the  Swiss ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  On 
the  13th  the  Commune  demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  special  tribunal  to  try  the  criminals  of  the  10th 
of  August,  and  generally  to  punish  all  who  were  called 
traitors ;  the  petition  was  referred  by  the  Assembly  to 
the  extraordinary  committee  of  safety:  The  petitioners 
came  again  on  the  14th,  and  said  if  the  decree  was  not 
made,  their  business  was  to  wait  till  it  was  made. 
Gaston,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  said  that  this  was 
sn  indirect  command :  they  should  remember  that  they 
were  speaking  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
The  Assembly  refused  to  establish  this  new  tribunal ; 
hut  the  next  day,  the  1 5th,  another  deputation  from 
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the  Commune  came,  and  it  delivered  by  the  harsh 
voice  of  Robespierre  an  insolent  and  menacing  address. 
Robespierre  spoke  as  if  he  were  delivering  his  own 
opinion,  and  undoubtedly  the  address  was  his  own. 
He  loved  to  strike  a  blow  without  being  seen  :  he  was 
always  invisible  when  the  sovereign  people  were  doing 
justice ;  and  it  is  only  by  indications  here  and  there 
that  this  man  is  shown  to  have  been  a  guilty  partici- 
pator in  the  great  crimes  of  September.  "  Since  the 
10th,"  he  said,  **  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  has 
not  been  satisfied. — The  decree  which  you  have  passed 
seems  to  us  insufficient,  and  I  cannot  see  in  the  pre- 
amble any  explanation  of  the  nature,  or  determination 
of  the  extent,  of  the  crimes  which  the  people  ought  to 
punish  :  it  only  speaks  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the 
10th;  and  to  do  that  is  to  limit  too  much  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people,  for  these  crimes  belong  to  a  time 
much  further  back  :  the  most  guilty  of  the  conspirators 
did  not  appear  on  the  10th,  and  according  to  the  law 
it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  them. — The  people 
repose,  but  they  are  not  asleep  :  they  wish  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  and  they  are  right :  you  must  not 
give  the  people  laws  contrary  to  their  unanimous  wish : 
we  pray  you  to  rid  us  of  the  constituted  authorities  in 
whom  we  have  no  confidence,  to  destroy  this  double 
degree  of  jurisdiction,  which  by  causing  delay  secures 
impunity ;  we  ask  that  the  guilty  be  tried  by  commis- 
sioners taken  from  each  section,  without  any  appeal." 
The  Assembly  decreed  the  formation  of  a  **  popular 
court,"  and  referred  to  the  extraordinary  committee 
the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  executing  the  decree. 
On  the  17th  a  representalive  of  the  Commime  told  the 
Assembly  that  at  midnight  the  tocsin  would  sound, 
that  the  people  were  weary  of  not  being  avenged,  that 
they  would  do  justice  themselves.  Even  Choudieu 
and  Thuriot  could  not  endure  this.  Thuriot  said,  "  It  is 
not  to  be  allowed  that  certain  persons  who  do  not  know 
true  principles,  who  do  not  know  the  law,  who  have 
not  studied  the  constitution,  should  aim  at  putting  their 
particular  will  in  the  place  of  the  general  will."  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  done  :  it 
was  rather  too  late  to  announce  such  a  truth.  A 
criminal  tribunal  was  established  on  this  very  day,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  to  try  the  crimes 
committed  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  '*  other  crimes 
relating  thereto,  circumstances  and  incidents"  (autres 
crimes  y  relatifsj  circonstances  et  dipendances).  This 
tribunal  was  divided  into  two  sections ;  and  the  sen* 
tence  was  without  appeal.* 

Robespierre  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  and 
the  president;  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  office. 
He  said  that  he  had  already  denounced  most  of  the 
criminals,  and  if  they  were  enemies  of  his  country,  they 
were  also  his  own  declared  enemies :  he  could  not  make 
himself  the  judge  of  those  whose  opponent  he  had 
been  :  he  was  also  a  representative  of  the  Commune, 
and  these  functions  were  incompatible  with  those  of 
a  judge ;  he  must  therefore  choose  between  two  things, 
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and  he  had  resolved  to  istay  where  he  was,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  was  the  place  where  he  could  hest  serve 
his  country.  Rohespierre  had  other  views:  he  was 
going  to  sit  in  the  Convention. 

The  tribunal  immediately  began  to  act :  the  people 
were  impatient  to  see  the  guillotine  at  work.  The 
first  execution  was  on  the  21st.  Laporte,  the  inten- 
dant  or  comptroller  of  the  civil  list,  was  charged  with 
having  employed  the  civil  list  in  paying  for  libels, 
which  tended  to  disgrace  the  nation  and  to  excite  civil 
war,  and  with  numerous  other  acts.  The  jury,  after 
mature  deliberation,  declared  that  they  believed  in  a 
conspiracy,  and  that  Laporte  was  privy  to  it.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  oil  the  24th.*  The 
following  day,  Durosoy,  editor  of  the  '  Gazette  de 
Paris,'  was  executed.  He  was  convicted  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  emigrants,  being  acquainted  with 
the  plots  of  the  court,  and  other  anti-revolutionary 
measures.  When  Durosoy  was  condemned,  he  wrote 
to  the  Assembly  to  petition  that  they  would  try  oil 
him  the  experiment  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  into 
the  veins  of  an  old  man :  the  Assembly  passed  on  to 
the  order  df  the  day. 

It  was  not  known  at  Paris  on  the  17th  how  the 
army  would  receive  the  news  of  the  events  of  the  10th 
of  August.  Luckner  still  commanded  the  army  of  the 
north,  Lafayette  that  of  the  centre,  and  Montesquiou 
in  the  south.  •  Dumouriez,  as  lieutenant-general,  was 
under  Luckner,  who  being  governed  by  Lafayette,  had 
sent  him  to  the  camp  at  Maulde  with  a  small  force, 
where  he  was  employed  in  skirmishing  with  the  Aus- 
trians.  Lafayette,  aware  of  the  king's  danger,  and 
wishing  to  be  nearer  to  Paris,  had  concerted  with 
Luckner  a  change  of  position:  he  moved  to  Sedan 
with  his  division,  and  Luckner  to  Metz.  Dumouries, 
who  was  ordered  to  follow  Luckner,  refused  to  obey, 
and  kept  his  position^  which  was  threatened  by  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Teschen.  He  got  together  the  generals 
who  were  in  the  several  encampments  near  him,  and 
summoned  a  council  of  war  at  Valenciennes  to  justify 
his  conduct  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  10th 
of  August  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
refusal  to  obey  his  superior  officer.  He  doubtless 
foresaw  when  he  left  Paris  that  the  king  mast  soon 
yield  to  the  storm.f 

The  Assembly  sent  three  commissioners  to  Lafay- 
ette's army  to  carry  their  decrees,  and  to  administer 
the  new  oath  to  the  troops.  The  mayor  of  Sedan 
arrested  them  by  the  order  of  Lafayette,  and  put  them 
in  prison ;  and  Lafayette  declared  himself  responsible  for 
the  inayor's  conduct.  He  made  his  own  soldiers  repeat 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  nation,  the  law  and  the  king, 
and  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  all  the  troops  which 
were  under  his  command.  His  design  was  to  attempt 
a  movement  against  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August. 

*  There  is  curioos  matter  collected  in  'Hist.  Parlem./ 
xvii.,  256 — ^271,  under  the  head  '  Note  sur  les  pieces  trou- 
t^es  chez  M.  I^porte.' 

■  t  See  his  own  account,  'Mto.,'  Liv.  v.,  c.  3;  and  note 
(1)  of  the  editor's. 


Dillon,  who  was  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette  and 
still  at  Valenciennes,  made  his  men  swear  fidelity  to 
the  law  and  the  king;  and  he  required  Dumouriez, 
who  was  at  Maulde,  to  do  the  same.  Dumouriez 
refused,  and  was  soon  rewarded  with  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  centre  and  of  the  north.  On  the 
17th  it  was  known  at  Paris  that  the  commissioners 
were  arrested  by  Lafayette.  A  decree  was  passed 
against  the  department  of  Ardennes,  in  which  Sedan 
was,  new  commissioners  were  sent  with  the  same 
powers,  and  Lafayette  was  declared  a  traitor  by  the 
Assembly,  and  an  order  made  for  his  arrest.  Though 
Ltifayette  was  beloved  by  his  army,  he  once  more 
found  that  he  had  miscalculated  his  strength :  the  civil 
authorities  were  intimidated  by  the  commissioners,  the 
troops  began  to  waver,  and  Dumouriez*s  declaration 
for  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  completed  the 
ruin  of  Lafayette.  He  quitted  his  camp  on  the  20th 
of  August  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  leaving  his  army 
in  good  condition  and  ready  to  resist  any  attack.*  On 
the  21st  he  crossed  the  frontiers  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  and  his  friends  were  arrested  by  the 
Austrians  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  was 
finally  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Olmiitz  in  Moravia,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until  five  years  after.  Luckner 
at  first  was  disposed  to  resist  the  events  of  the  10th, 
but  the  feeble  old  man  soon  yielded,  and  submitted  to 
the  Assembly.  On  the  22nd,  Longwy  surrendered  to 
the  Prussians  after  a  few  hours'  cannonade.  The 
Prussians  blockaded  Thionville  on  the  Mosel,  and  were 
advancing  on  Verdun,  which  could  offer  no  resistance. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  Longwy  reached  Paris  on 
the  26th,  and  produced  general  agitation.  It  was 
decreed  that  Paris  and  the  adjoining  departments 
should  raise  and  equip  thirty  thousand  men  in  a  few 
days.  But  the  enemy  from  without  was  not  dreaded 
so  much  as  the  enemy  within  Paris ;  and  the  idea  of 
massacring  "  the  traitors  and  conspirators,"  who  were 
in  their  power,  became  familiar  to  the  demagogues  and 
ruffians  of  Paris. 

The  Commune,  or  the  committee  of  surveillance, 
were  daOy  makmg  arrests ;  but  the  greatest  number 
were  made  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August,  in  the 
domiciliary  visits  which  the  Commune  ordered  to  be 
made  under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly  for  seizing  the  arms  of  persons  whose  pa- 
triotism was  suspected.  The  chiefs  of  sections  received 
their  orders :  the  barriers  were  closed ;  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  gen^rale  was  beaten,  and  the  citizens 
were  required  to  be  in  their  houses  at  six  o'clock.  0^ 
a  fine  autumnal 'evening  thfc  streets  were  all  silent: 
nfeither  carriage  nor  man  was  to  be  seen ;  the  shops 
were  closed ;  Paris  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  the 
trembling  inhabitants  were  waiting  their  fate  in  tiicir 
houses.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  visits 
commenced,  and  every  street  was  filled  with  patrols 
of  pikemen.     Few  arms  were  found,  but  about  three 

*  See  what  Dumouriez  says  of  it,  '  M^mi/  &c.,  Lir.  f-^ 
c.6. 
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thousand  suspected  persons  were  carried  off  to  the 
sections.  The  greater  part  were  released  the  next  day, 
but  a  large  number  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Ahhaye  Saint- Germain  and  elsewhere.*  Few  of 
the  royalists  in  Paris  escaped  the  search. 

*  Peltier,  'Hist  de  li  lUvolutbn  de  10  AoM,'  ii.,  238. 
Peltier  was  a  royalist,  and  escaped  the  search.    The  number 


Daring  this  season  of  alarm  the  elections  were  going 
on.  Those  of[the  primary  assemblies  commenced  on 
the  26th ;  the  electors  chosen  by  the  primary  assem- 
hlies  met  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  Robes- 
pierre was  the  first  man  elected  for  Paris. 

of  persons  arrested  is  stated  much  higher  by  some  autho- 
rities. 
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France  was  invaded  by  foreign  armies  better  disci- 
plined than  her  own,  and  greatly  superior  in  force. 
There  were  signs  of  insurrection  in  La  Vend6e,  and 
the  Prussians,  npon  entering  the  French  territory, 
had  been  receited  by  deputations,  headed  by  white 
banners.  It  was  said  that  some  regiments  had  gone 
over  to  the  eneiny  nearly  in  a  body,  such  as  Royal- 
Allemand  and  the  hussars  of  Lauzun.  The  people  of 
Paris  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  throwing  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  From  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  to  the  time  when  the  Prussians  received 
their  first  check,  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  men 
quitted  Paris  daily,  armed  and  equipped. 

The  last  sittings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
occupied  nearly  altogether  with  measures  of  defence. 
On  the  1st  of  Septen^ber  the  Assembly  was  informed 
that  Yerdnn  was  besieged,  and  that  the  camp  at  Sois- 
sons  and  various  ftontier  places  were  without  the 
means  of  defence.  In  the  morning  sitting  of  the  2nd 
of  September*  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  said : 
"  The  commissioners  of  ihe  commune  are  goin^  to 
invite  the  citizens,  by  solemn  proclamation,  to  arm 
and  march  forth  in  defence  of  the  country*  The  tocsin 
which  is  about  to  sound  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm,  it  is 
the  signal  for  attacking  the  enemies  of  our  country  :  in 
order  to  vanquish  them,  we  require  audacity;  again 
I  say  audacity,  audacity."  The  Assembly  decreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Lacroix,  that  all  men  who  should  refuse 
either  to  serve  personally  or  to  surrender  their  arms  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
should  be  declared  in&mous,  traitors  to  their  country, 
and  worthy  of  the  penalty  of  death. 

In  the  evening  sitting  some  municipal  officers  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly  that  the  people  were  coUect- 
^iig  round  the  prisons,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the 
doors*  Fauchet  said  that  two  hundred  priests  had 
already  been  massacred  at  the  church  Des  Cannes. 
The  Assembly  appointed  five  commissioners  to  speak 
to  the  people  and  restore  tranquillity.  The  commis- 
aoners  returned,  and  one  of  them,  Dussaulx,  reported 
that  they  reached  the  doors  of  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye 
"With  great  difficulty,  and  addressed  the  people,  but 
^th  no  success :  "  the  darkness  prevented  them 
fiom  seemg  what  was  gomg  on.*'    The  Assembly  pro- 


ceeded with  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  at  eleven 
suspended  their  sitting.  At  one  in  the  morning  there 
was  a  report  in  the  hall  that  the  massacres  of  the  pri- 
soners were  still  going  on.  At  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  three  commissioners  of  the  commune,  Tru- 
chet,  Tallien,  and  Ouiraud,  circumstantially  confirmed 
the  report :  the  prisons  had  been  forced,  and  the  pri- 
soners massacred. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  council-general  of  the 
commune  opened  the  barriers  which  had  been  closed 
for  forty-eight  hours  during  the  domiciliary  visits. 
On  the  2nd  of  September  appeared  an  order  of  the 
council-general  for  closing  the  barriers,  headed  with 
the  announcement,  '*  To  arms,  citizens !  to  arms !  the 
enemy  is  at  our  gates.  We  are  menaced  by  treason. 
Yerdun  is  besieged  by  the  enemy ;  before  eight  days 
perhaps  it  will  be  in  their  hands,"  After  midday  the 
cannon  sounded,  the  tocsin  pealed,  the  generale  was 
beaten.  Alarm  spread  through  Paris ;  the  people  ran 
to  arms.  "  Let  us  fiy,"  they  said,  "  to  the  enemy." 
Several  voices  said,  "  Our  worst  enemies  are  not  at 
Verdun  ;  they  are  at  Paris,  in  the  prisons," — "  We 
cannot  leave  our  wives  and  children  at  the  mercy  of 
these  villains  :  we  must  strike  before  we  set  out ;  let 
us  run  to  the  prisons."  The  events  of  the  10th  of 
August  were  not  forgotten,  nor  had  the  thirst  for  ven- 
geance been  satisfied.  Hatred  of  enemies  real  and 
imaginary,  long-suppressed  vindictive  feelings,  and 
fear,  the  mother  of  cruelty,  all  combined  to  rouse 
a  suspicious  people  to  frenzy.  It  was  Sunday  too,  an 
idle  day :  the  people  had  been  called  to  arms,  to  march 
against  the  enemy;  but  the  enemy  was  no  nearer  on 
Sunday  than  the  day  before.  The  alarm  was  raised 
for  some  other  purpose. 

Four  vehicles,  each  containing  four  persons  who  had 
been  arrested,  were  conveying  them  from  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  after  having  been  examined  by  Billaud- 
Varennes,  the  substitute  of  the  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune, to  the  Abbaye.  They  were  escorted  by  Breton 
and  Marseillais  federates,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  A  prisoner  who  was  in  the  last  carriage  put 
his  arm  out  of  the  door,  and  struck  one  of  the  federates 
with  a  cane.  The  man  drew  his  sabre,  mounted  the 
steps,  and  plunged  it  thrice  into  the  body  of  the  pri- 
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soner.  **  Kill  them  all,"  was  the  cry ;  "  they  are 
villains,  they  are  aristocrats ;"  and  the  three  remaining 
prisoners  were  massacred,  while  the  vehicle  was  still 
moving.  The  carriages  proceeded  on  their  way,  three 
filled  with  the  living,  and  the  fourth  and  last  with  the 
dead,  the  crowd  increasing,  the  howlings  growing  more 
frightful.  On  reaching  the  Ahhaye,  the  four  dead 
hodies  were  thrown  into  the  court,  and  as  the  twelve 
prisoners  stepped  out  of  the  carriages,  two  were  mur- 
dered. The  rest  made  their  way  to  the  committee  of 
the  section  which  was  sitting  at  the  Abbaye,  but  before 
any  examination  could  be  commenced,  seven  of  them 
were  pierced  with  pikes,  bayonets,  and  sabres,  by  the 
furious  crowd  who  followed  them.  One  of  the  three, 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  saved  by  the  generous  devotion  of  a  watchmaker 
named  Monnot,  who  threw  himself  between  Sicard  and 
the  assassins,  saying,  *'  Kill  me  rather  than  sacrifice 
a  man  who  is  useful  to  his  country."  In  the  confusion 
the  committee  withdrew  the  prisoners  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  all  three  sat  down  at  the  table  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  committee  and  were  deliberating  with 
them.  Their  presence  of  mind  saved  Sicard  and  his 
companions,  for  a  moment  ailer  some  furious  men 
entered,  calling  loud  for  the  head  of  the  Abbe  Sicard ; 
but  fortunately  they  did  not  know  the  Abbe:  they 
passed  close  by  him  while  he  was  writing  at  the  table, 
and  went  out  believing  that  he  was  among  the  dead.* 

It  was  five  in  the  evening  when  Billaud-Varennes 
appeared  in  his  ofRcial  scarf,  his  small  puce  coat,  and 
his  black  wig.  He  stepped  over  the  dead  bodies,  and 
made  a  short  address  to  the  people,  concluding  with 
these  words :  "  People,  thou.killest  thy  enemies,  thou 
doest  thy  duty."  "  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  here," 
said  a  man,  "  let  us  go  to  the  Cannes."  This  man 
was  Maillard,  who  led  the  women  to  Versailles  on  the 
5  th  of  October. 

The  prison  Des  Carmes,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
a  huge  building,  with  cloisters,  a  church  on  one  side, 
and  surrounded  by  courts  and  gardens.  It  was  the 
prison  of  the  priests  who  had  been  condemned  to 
deportation.  A  body  of  gendarmerie  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  posted  there,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  2ud  of  September  the  posts  had  been  purposely 
weakened.  In  the  afternoon  the  assassins  forced  the 
gates  and  closed  them  behind  them.  They  were  not 
all  men  of  the  lowest  class;  there  were  young  men 
well-dressed,  armed  with  pistols  and  sporting  guns, 
and  headed  by  Cerat,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Marat  and  Dan  ton.  The  priests  were  shot  down  in 
the  gardens,  in  the  cloisters,  in  the  cells.  The  gates 
were  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  carts  drawn  by 

*  These  facts  are  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'La 
Vcrit6  toute  enti6re  sur  Ics  vrais  auteurs  de  la  joum^e  dc 
2  Septembre,  17^2,  &c./  by  Meh^e  fils,  an  cyc-witncss. 
Sicanrs  own  account,  entitled  '  Relation  adress^e  par  I'Abb^ 
Sicard,  &c.,'  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  other  narra- 
tive. One  may  suspect  Sicard  of  a  little  embellishment. 
M^hee  was  secretaire -greificr  of  the  Comnumc  on  the  10th 
of  August. 


noble  horses  taken  from  the  royal  stables  carried  out 
the  dead  bodies,  leaving  a  track  of  blood  as  they  slowly 
moved  along.  Hideous  looking  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  in  rags,  attracted  by  the  noise,  crowded 
round  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  followed  the  dcfW- 
carts,  howling  the  *  Marseillaise.'  The  assassins  were 
few,  the  victims  many,  and  night  came  before  the 
bloody  work  was  finished.  The  priests  who  had  not 
been  killed  in  the  courts  and  gardens  were  driven  into 
the  church,  and  brought  out  one  by  one  to  be  mas- 
sacred. The  archbishop  of  Aries  was  one  of  the  first 
who  was  called  out.  "  It  is  thou,"  said  a  Marseillais, 
**  who  didst  cause  the  blood  of  the  patriots  at  Aries  to 
flow."  *•  I,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  I  never  did  any 
harm  to  any  one  in  my  life."  He  fell  beneath  three 
successive  blows  without  uttering  a  word.  The  bishop 
of  Beauvais  embraced  the  altar  till  he  was  summoned 
to  his  death :  he  met  it  with  the  same  calmness  and 
dignity  as  if  he  had  been  discharging  the  ceremonials 
of  his  church.  Hebert,  the  king's  confessor  and 
comforter  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  was 
among  the  victims.  The  last  was  the  bishop  of  Saintcs, 
who  was  lying  wounded  on  a  mattress  in  the  church. 
The  gendarmes,  who  were  stationed  there  and  standing 
round  the  bishop,  were  more  numerous  and  better 
armed  than  the  assassins,  but  they  gave  him  up.  The 
massacre  lasted  four  hours :  one  hundred  and  ninety 
bodies  were  carried  away. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  massacre  at  the  Carmes 
preceded  the  evening  massacres  at  the  Abbaye;  nor 
ia  Maillard's  part  in  the  affair  at  the  Carmes  clearly 
stated  by  any  authority.  The  proceedings  at  the 
Abbaye  are  attested  by  better  evidence,  and  though 
there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  what  took 
place  here,  the  main  facts  are  proved  by  the  entries  on 
the  prison  rolls.  Maillard,  it  is  said,  came  with  his 
band,  or  part  of  them,  to  the  Abbaye,  and  they  called 
for  something  to  drink ;  and  the  committee  of  the 
section,  who  were  much  alarmed,  gave  them  an  order 
on  a  neighbouring  wine-merchant.  They  drank,  and 
looked  on  the  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  court  of  the  Ab- 
baye, and  then  they^began  to  think  of  the  living  persons 
who  were  shut  up  there.  A  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners  was  formed  in  a  room  in  front  of  the 
door  which  opened  upon  the  court.  Maillard  was  the 
president,  and  twelve  men  constituted  a  body  of  judges. 
They  seated  themselves  round  a  table.  The  form  of 
examination  was  very  brief:  the  main  thing  was  to 
identify  the  prisoners  with  the  assistance  of  the  prison- 
rolls,  which  were  brought  to  them.  To  prevent  all 
violent  scenes  before  the  judges^  the  sentence  of  death 
was  not  pronounced,  but  the  expression,  "  To  the 
prison  of  La  Force,"  was  the  signal  of  death.  When 
this  was  uttered,  the  door  was  opened  which  led  into 
the  court,  the  prisoner  passed  through,  and  the  mur- 
derers fell  upon  him. 

A  voice  cried  out  that  there  were  Swiss  in  the 
prison,  and  not  one  of  them  ought  to  escape.  There 
were  thirty- eight,  and  they  were  all  condemned  in  a 
body.     Maillard  pronounced  judgment :  "  You  assas- 
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sinated  the  people  on  the  10th  of  Augu&t;  they  now 
caU  for  rengeance ;  you  must  go  to  La  Force." 
"Mercy,  mercy,"  cried  the  Swiss.  "You  are  only 
'  going  to  be  taken  to  La  Force,"  said  Maillard  coolly, 
"  perhaps  you  will  find  mercy  there."  The  cries  of 
the  people  who  were  thirsting  for  their  blood  told 
them  that  this  was  a  mockery.  Their  shrieks  and 
lamentations  were  horrible.  One  of  the  judges  said, 
''  Let  us  see  which  of  you  will  go  out  first ;"  but  all 
instinctively  8hninkv1|^||||j|^|^^j^||^'dbor  which  led  to 
death.  At  last  a  young  jnari  ijpmivg  farward,  and  said, 
"I  will  set  the  example  :  which  way  mii&t  I  go  ?  "  The 
door  was  opened,  and  the  assassins  made  way  for  him'. 
He  looked  calmly  around  at  the  dosing  circk  ejI'  pikes, 
sabres,  and  bayoiK  ts,  crossed  his  arms,  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  and  iIr  n  throw  himself  on  the  murderous 
weapons.  The  butchers  look  the  S^iss  out  one  after 
another,  and  massacred  alL  Only  one  escaped,  and  he 
was  saved  by  a  Marseillais,  who  sprung  forward  at  fhe 
risk  of  his  own  lifo,  declaring  that  tho  youth  was  not 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  10th  of  August,  Major 
Reding,  the  commander  of  these  Swiss,  liad  been 
wounded  on  th<'  1  Oih  of  August^  and  was  ncnn  lying 
on  a  mattress  hi  a  corner  of  the  chapcL  Tho  men 
were  drinking  aftt^r  their  bloody  work  j  and  Iteding 
thought  that  he  was  forgotten.  But  the  bodies  were 
counted,  and  one  more  Tictira  was  wanting*  The  un- 
fortunate officer,  whose  thigh  w.is  broken  by  a  ball, 
was  found  by  his  assassinSj  dragg^^d  from  his  mfiLtress, 
and  released  from  liis  tortures  by  a  blow  of  a  ^alre. 

Montmorin,  Uic  ex-minister,  had  been  examined 
some  days  beforo  by  the  Assembly*  Bris?{d  and 
Gensonn^  had  hy  their  questions  thrown  great  odiura 
on  him,  and  he  Wiis  sent  to  the  Ahbaye,*  Ilu  was 
now  brought  bt  fort^  the  tribunal.  The  preside i it  was 
proceeding  to  (iUL:^tion  hlni,  but  Montmorin  replied 
that  he  did  net  ai-knowledge  the  president  and  his 
associates  as  hi^^  judges.  "  Mr.  President,"  said  one 
of  the  standers  by,  **  the  crimes  of  M,  Montmorin  are 
known;  I  ask  tbiit  he  be  sent  to  La  Force/'  '*  You 
must  go  to  La  Force,"  said  Maillard.  **  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  Montmorin  in  a  sneering  tone,  **  since  you 
are  so  called,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  have  a  coach." 
"  You  shall  have  one,"  said  Maillard.  A  man  pre- 
tended to  go  and  call  a  coach.  *'  Monsieur,"  said  he 
to  Montmorin,  "  the  coach  is  at  the  door."  The 
ex-minister  asked  for  his  watch  and  other  things  which 
he  had  left  in  his  chamber.  He  was  told  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  him.  He  went  to  the  door,  and  his 
murderers  transfixed  him  with  their  pikes. 

Thierry,  the  king's  valet,  was  called,  his  name  being 
on  the  list  of  prisoners.  He  had  nothing  to  say  that 
could  help  him :  "  You  will  never  convince  us,"  said 
one  of  the  judges,  "  that  you  are  not  an  aristocrat; 
you  were  too  near  the  Veto  :  like  master,  like  servant." 
The  president  gave  the  word,  *'  To  La  Force ;"  and 
Thierry  in  a  few  minutes  was  no  more.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  calling  out  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "     Two  forgers 
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of  forty  sous  notes  were  disposed  of  summarily  in  the 
same  way  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people. 

I  have  forgotten,  says  Mehee,  one  more  crime 
committed  by  these  self-appointed  agents  of  the 
sovereign  people.  Though  the  operations  of  murder 
were  efiected  with  great  rapidity,  they  had  still  time 
to  strip  their  victims :  watches,  rings,  diamonds, 
assignats,  were  pocketed  by  these  rufiians,  or  put 
aside  in  baskets  and  oases.* 

The  massacres  w#rc  -suspended  late  at  night:  the 
murderers  were  wenry  with  their  wtsrk  ;  but  they  began 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Si.'ptember.  Mehee, 
who  «pejiks  as  an  cye-M'ituess,  says  ihat  Billaud  came 
again  about  niidday  on  the  3rd,  aiul  addressed  the 
murderers  in  these  terms ;  "  RcspLcted  citizens,  you 
have  just  massiiercd  a  nuniher  of  villains:  you  have 
saved  the  country  ;  all  France  owes  yr>u  eternal  grati- 
tude; the  municipality  does  not  knuw  how  to  acquit 
itself  of  its  debt  to  you ;  doubtlcs.s  the  booty  and  the 
spoils  of  tho^e  vilbins  (pointing  to  the  dead  bodies) 
belong  to  ihosc  who  have  delivered  us  from  them  ;  but 
without  considering  that  this  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense, I  am  instructed  to  offer  to  each  of  you  twenty- 
four  livres,  which  shall  be  paid  to  you  immediately. 
Respected  citizens,  continue  your  work,  and  the 
country  will  give  you  fresh  thanks."  Billaud- Va- 
rennes  was  the  man  who,  in  his  capacity  of  substitute 
to  the  procureur  of  the  Commune,  had  examined  those 
who  hud  been  arrested  during  the  domiciliary  visits. 
After  this  address,  the  functionary  gave  the  committee 
orders  to  pay  each  of  the  executidners  the  twenty-four 
livres  that  he  had  promised  them ;  but  the  committee 
had  no  funds,  and  they  asked  him  how  they  should 
pay.  His  answer  was,  they  must  make  out  a  list 
of  the  men;  and  ho  went  and  left  them  to  settle 
with  the  murderers,  who  were  lotfdly  calling  for  their 
money.  One  man  held  a  sabre,  another  a  bayonet 
smeared  with  blood ;  another  a  broken  pike  covered 
with  human  brains  ;  another  again,  a  human  heart 
stuck  on  the  end^  of  a  brciken-  halberd.  "  Think 
you,"  said  a  baker*s  boy,  armed  with  a  club,  **  that 
I  have  only  earned  twenty-four  livres  ?  I  have  killed 
more  than  forty  myself."  The  committee  made  out 
a  list  of  the  executioners,  told  them  that  the  money 
was  at  the  municipality,  and  sent  them  off  there,  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them.  The  committee  of  surveillance  at 
the  municipality  had  no  money:  the  men  waited  till 
eleven,  and  at  midnight  they  came  back  foaming  with 
rage  and  threatening  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  com- 
mittee if  they  were  not  paid.  One  of  the  committee, 
a  draper,  asked  permission  to  go  home  and  get  some 

*  The  evidence  of  M^hee  on  this  point  cannot  he  dis- 
puted, and  he  fortifies  his  assertion  by  two  proofs.  The 
commissioners,  Truchot^  TalUen,  and  Guiraud,  in  their  report 
to  the  Assembly^  do  not  fail  to  dwell  on  the  honesty  of  the 
people,  and  then:  respect  for  property.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  more  thirst  for  blood  than  for  money,  but  innumerable 
valuables,  which  the  prisoners  had  about  them,  disappeared. 
Some  things  were  saved  and  produced  with  great  ostentation ; 
placed  even  on  the  bureau  of  the  Assembly. 
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money,  with  which  he  returned  and  paid  them  half 
of  their  demand  at  his  own  risk.* 

On  the  3rd  of  September^  Billaud-Yarennes  appeared 
at  the  council-general  of  the  Commune,  holding  by  the 
hand  in  a  firiendly  manner  one  of  the  executioners, 
who  was  covered  with  blood,  and  he  presented  him  to 
the  council  as  a  good  fellow  who  had  worked  well. 

The  rolls  of  the  Abbaye  still  exist.  One  column 
of  all  the  prison  rolls  was  used  fot  inserting  the  cause 
of  imprisonment,  and  another  for  inserting  the  release 
of  prisoners,  whatever  the  ground  might  be.  The 
entries  made  On  the  rolls  of  the  Abbaye  are  all  of  the 
date  of  the  3rd,  or  the  3rd  to  the  4th,  or  the  4th,  or  the 
4th  to  the  5th  ;  and  yet  the  massacres  began  on  the  2nd. 
These  are  the  ordinary  entries  :  "  Set  at  liberty  by  the 
judgment  of  the  people ;"  **  Condemned  to  death  by 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  executed  on  the  spot." 
The  result,  according  to  the  rolls  of  the  Abbaye,  is 
this :  "  Thirty-eight  Swiss  condemned  in  the  mass ; 
twenty-four  guards  of  the  king  condemned  in  the 
mass ;  thirty-two  condemned  separately  ;  in  the  mass, 
priests  and  others,  twenty- seven ;  making  a  total  of 
122.  Forty  men  and  three  women  were  released  ;  and 
two  men  by  order  of  the  Commune.  The  result  is 
sufficiently  disgusting;  but  it  is  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  accounts,  which  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

A  few  escaped  the  horrid  butchery  at  the  Abbaye. 
Sombreuil,  the  governor  of  the  Invalides,  was  brought 
before  Maillard's  tribunal,  and  condemned.  His 
daughter,  who  had  been  arrested  with  him,  refused  to 
quit  the  prison,  though  she  had  permission  :  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  pikes  and  bayonets  flashed,  she 
rashed  to  her  father,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
clung  to  him  with  maddened  desperation.  Her  tears 
and  her  entreaties  softened  her  murderers;  but  they 
put  her  affection  to  a  terrible  proof.  "  Drink,"  they 
said,  **  of  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats ;"  and  they  pre- 
sented to  her  a  cup  of  human  blood.  She  put  her  lips 
to  it,  and  her  father's  life  was  spared.  These  men, 
frantic  with  drink  and  fanaticism,  conducted  the  father 
and  daughter  safe  to  their  home.  The  daughter  of 
Cazotte,  an  old  man,  also  saved  her  father.  He  was 
summoned  from  his  cell  before  his  judges,  and  followed 
by  his  daughter.  When  the  door  opened  which  con- 
ducted him  to  the  shambles,  she  threw  herself  round 
his  neck,  and  the  by-standers  called  out  for  mercy; 
and  it  was  granted.     He  was  however  arrested  again, 

•  "  T hey  came,"  says  M^i^,  "  early  in  the  moming  to 
demand  the  other  half.  Two  commissioners  conducted  them 
fraternally  to  the  Commune ;  I  learned  that  they  were  at 
last  paid  by  the  minister  Roland ;  and  I  affirm  that  they  were 
never  seen  after."  This  testimony  as  to  Roland  is  hearsay; 
and  it  is  not  true.  The  Commune  paid  the  murderers' 
wages.  Compare  with  the  evidence  of  M^h6e  the  Declara- 
tion of  Jourdan,  "president  de  comit^  civil  et  de  surveillance 
des  quatre  nations."  His  evidence  is  very  clear  as  to  what 
he  saw.  But  he  says  that  the  English  government  was  the 
mover  and  instigator  of  the  massacres;  and  he  ^ves  his 
evidence,  a  striking  record  of  the  fanaticism  and  stupidity 
of  the  Parisians. 


and  separated  from  his  daughter.     He  did  not  eicape 
a  second  time.* 

The  massacres  began  at  the  Abbaye  a  little  after 
two  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  with  the  prisoners 
who  were  conveyed  there  in  the  vehicles ;  and  they 
were  going  on  again  at  nine  in  the  evening.  (Joardan's 
Declaration).  The  Assembly  was  acquainted  with 
these  facts  early  in  the  evening.  Servan,  the  minister 
of  war  was  at  the  Assembly,  asking  for  four  millions 
of  money  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  volunteers  on 
the  frontiers.  The  Assembly  received  a  letter  from 
Sicard  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  devotion  of  Monot ; 
and  the  Assembly  decreed  that  Monot  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country .f  The  Assembly  had  sent  their 
commissioners  to  the  Abbaye,  and  they  had  returned. 
During  this  very  day  all  the  citizens  had  been  sum- 
moned to  arms.  "  I  saw,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  the 
place  of  the  Th^itre  Fran^ais  covered  with  soldiers 
whom  the  tocsin  had  brought  together — all  at  once 
they  dispersed,  being  informed  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm ;  yet  already  the  court  of  the  Cannes  and  that 
of  the  Abbaye  were  swimming  with  blood." — "  I  saw," 
he  continues,  "three  hundred  armed  men  performing 
their  exercise  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  priests  whom  they 
were  massacring  in  the  court  of  the  Cannes."  Yet 
Tallien,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  Commune, 
who  came  to  the  Assembly  at  half-past  ten  on  Monday 
moming,  said,  "  An  order  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mandant-general (Santerre)  to  send  detachments  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  but  the  service  of  the  barriers 
requires  so  great  a  number  of  men,  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  good  order."  This  was  false :  Paris 
was  filled  with  armed  men,  ready  to  act  if  they  had 
been  ordered.  A  hundred  resolute  men  could  have 
stopped  the  massacres.  Nothing  was^done  by  the 
Assembly,  nothing  by  the  ministers :  the  minister  of 
justice  himself  was  guilty.  Nothing  was  done  by  the 
Commune  to  stop  the  massacres :  one  of  its  committees 
had  organized  them. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  Roland,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
tedious,  rhetorical,  and  feeble ;  but  it  is  the  only  effort 
that  was  made  by  any  person  in  authority  to  check 
the  murders.  Written  with  an  honest  intention,  and 
with  Roland's  perverted  judgmentj  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  of  the  necessity  of 
speaking  in  moderate  terms  of  that  which  he  abhorred, 
and  above  all  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Assembly.  In  this 
letter  he  expresses  his  belief  that  but  for  the  10th  of 

*  The  acquittal  of  Sombreuil  is  duly  entered  on  the  roll 
of  the  Abbaye,  dated  the  4th  of  September.  MsiUard's 
tribunal  therefore  still  continued  sitting  after  Roland's  letter 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  3rd,  which  will  presently  be  men- 
tioned. 

t  Sicard's  letter  was  read  in  the  Assembly  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd:  it  contained  these  words:  "  Seventecri  unfor- 
tunate persons  have  been  massacred  before  my  eyes." 
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Au^t,  they  were  all  lost :  **  The  court|  long  pre- 
pared, was  waiting  for  the  time  to  pat  the  finishing 
stroke  to  all  its  treasons^  to  utfurl  over  Paris  the 
standard  of  death,  and  to  teign  there  hy  terror:  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  always  true  and  prompt,  when 
opinion  is  not  cdrrapted,  anticipated  the  time  fixed  for 
its  rain,  and  made  it  fatal  to  the  conspirators :  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  iii  the  nature  of  the  humah 
heart,  that  Tictory  should  he  followed  hy  some  ex- 
cesses ;  the  sear  agitated  hy  a  violent  storm,  still  ro^ 
long  after  the  tempest  has  ceased :  hut  every  thing  has 
its  limits,  or  ought  to  have."  Roland  said  in  his 
letter,  that  the  day  hefore  (Sunday)  the  ministers  were 
denounced  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  in  vague  terms,  hut 
stQl  with  violence.  He  added,  that  on  Sunday  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  sections 
of  Paris,  Convoked  hy  the  ministers  at  the  mayor's 
residence,  "  with  the  view  of  conciliation,  and  restoring 
miitnal  good  understanding;"  hut  he  had  discovered 
that  there  was  distrust.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the 
ministers,  the  mayor,  and  the  presidents  of  the  sec- 
tions, met  on  Sunday ;  and  they  could  not  he  ignorant 
of  that  which  everybody  was  fearing  or  expecting. 
"On  Sunday,"  says  a  prisoner  in  the  Abbaye,  who 
escaped  death  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
"  our  turnkey  served  dinner  sooner  than  usual ;  his 
wild  air,  his  haggard  eyes,  made  us  anticipate  some- 
thing dreadful :  at  two  o'clock  he  came  again ;  we 
surrounded  him;  he  was  deaf  to  all  our  questions; 
and  after  he  had,  contrary  to  his  custom,  picked  up  all 
the  knives,  which  we  had  put  on  our  plates,  he 
abraptly  ordered  the  woman  to  leave  the  room  who 
was  attending  on  the  Syhss  officer  Reding."*  At 
half-past  two  the  drums  beat,  the  alarm  cannon  roared, 
the  tocsin  sounded  all  over  Paris,  and  the  massacres 
began. 

**  Yesterday,"  continues  Koland,  "  was  a  day  on  the 
events  of  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  throw  a  veil ;  I 
know  that  the  people,  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  still 
exhibit  in  their  vengeance  a  sort  of  justice ;  they  do 
not  consider  as  victims  all  who  are  offered  to  their 
vengeance;  they  direct  it  against  those  whom  they 
helieve  to  have  been  too  long  spared  by  the  sword 
of  the  law,  and  whom  the  peril  of  present  circumstances 
convinces  them  that  they  ought  to  immolate  without 
delay:  but  I  know  that  it  is  easy  for  villains,  for 
traitors,  to  abuse  this  efiervescence,  that  it  ought  to  be 
stopped;  I  know  that  we  owe  it  to  all  France  to 
declare  that  the  executive  power  has  neither  been  able 
to  foresee  nor  to  prevent  these  excesses ;  I  know  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  or  to  consider  themselves  as  annihilated." 
—**  Let  the  people  shudder,  and  stop :  just  anger, 
indignation,  carried  to  their  full  height,  begin  the  pro- 
scriptions, which  at  first  fall  only  on  the  guilty ;  but 
cRor  or  private  revenge  soon  envelopes  the  honest  man 
^  them :  there  is  stUl  time,  but  there  is  not  a  moment 

*  '  Mon  agonie  de  trente  heures,'  &c.,  par  M.  Joumisc 
^*int-Meard,  ci-devsnt  capitaine  commandant  des  chasseurs 
^  regiment  d'infanterie  du  roi. 


to  lose ;  let  the  legislators  speak,  let  the  people  listen, 
and  let  the  reign  of  the  law  be  established." 

In  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September,  Roland 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  a  letter  of  Potion,  in 
which  the  mayor  informed  them  that  he  had  only 
heard  of  the  events  of  the  night  when  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  them.  This  was  false:  the  massacres 
began  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  mayor  of  Paris 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Assembly  knew  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
the  Assembly  was  going  on  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened — receiving  patriotic  gifts  for  the  war,  and 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  not  the 
defence  of  the  prisons.  They  had  plenty  of  offers  of 
armed  men  for  the  frontiers.  The  young  men  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  came  in  the 
morning  and  offered  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood 
for  their  country.  The  medical  students  proposed  to 
form  a  company.  Jouneau,  a  deputy,  appeared  at  the 
bar :  he  said  that  he  came  out  of  prison  '*  with  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly"  on  his  breast,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  He  placed  himself  among 
his  colleagues;  but  one  of  them  said,  that  being 
under  accusation  he  ought  not  to  sit  there ;  he  ought 
"  to  remain  under  the  sword  of  the  law,"  which  meant 
that  "  he  ought  to  run  the  risk  of  being  massacred." 
Lacroix  said  that  Jouneau  was  not  under  accusation  ; 
he  was  prosecuted  by  one  of  his  colleagues  for  a  private 
affidr ;  and  he  moved,  **  That  the  Assembly  considering 
that  he  could  not  without  risk  of  his  life  remain  in  thfe 
place  of  confinement  which  had  been  fixed  for  him, 
there  should  be  allowed  him  a  committee  of  the  As- 
sembly in  which  he  should  remain  on  his  honour." 
The  motion  was  adopted,  and  we  have  thus  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Assembly  that  the  prisons  were  not  safe. 

In  the  afternoon  a  deputation  of  volunteers  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Assembly:  they  asked  for 
arms  to  go  and  die  with  their  brave  fellow- citizens  at 
Yerdun.  They  received  the  honours  of  the  sitting ; 
they  were  not  invited  to  protect  the  prisons.  The 
minister  of  war  came  to  the  evening  sitting  accom- 
panied by  Roland.  A  decree  was  passed,  that  the 
municipality,  the  council -general,  and  the  commandant 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  should  use  all  their 
means  and  give  all  the  orders  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  property ;  good  dtisens  were  in- 
vited to  rally  round  the  Assembly  and  the  constituted 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  public 
tranquillity;  "  the  executive  power  would  give  an 
account  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  measures  taken 
to  accelerate  the  departure  of  the  troops  which  are  to 
repair  to  the  different  camps  formed  in  front  of  Paris, 
and  to  fortify  the  heights  which  cover  the  town  ;"  the 
mayor  of  Paris  was  to  report  to  the  Assembly  daily 
at  noon  on  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  execute  the  decree.  The  preamble  to  the 
decree  was  in  the  usual  revolutionary  style :  it  spoke 
of  "  the  excesses  of  despair  and  of  the  fury  of  de- 
plorable anarchy."  The  Assembly  made  a  show  of 
wishing  to  stop  the  excesses :  its  wish,  its  intention 
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is  doubtful ;  its  cowardice,  the  inefficiency  of  its  mea- 
sures are  not  doubtful. 

Roland's  letter  of  the  3rd  was  then  read,  received 
with  applause,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  posted  up, 
a  very  doubtful  measure  so  far  as  concerned  the  safety 
of  the  writer,  to  be  sent  to  the  departments,  and 
referred  to  the  extraordinary  committee.  At  eleven 
in  the  evening  a  deputation  of  the  Commune  announced 
to  the  Assembly  that  Paris  was  perfectly  tranquil. 
The  names  of  the  men  who  came  with  this  lie  in  their 
mouth,  are  not  recorded.  The  massacres  were  still 
going  on.  They  did  not  end  until  Wednesday,  the 
5th  of  September,  or  probably  the  6th,  when  there 
were  no  more  victims,  when  the  prisons  were  empty. 

Roland  narrowly  escaped  himself.  Marat  and  his 
committee  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest,  which  was  an 
order  for  death ;  but  Danton  prevented  its  being  exe- 
cuted, not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  regard  to  Roland, 
as  because  he  saw  that  it  was  too  hazardous  a  step. 
Roland  had  offended  Marat's  vanity,  and  had  not  filled 
his  purse.  On  being  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  Roland  had  one  hundred  thousand  livres 
allowed  him  by  the  Assembly  for  the  printing  of  useful 
things.  Marat  wrote  to  Roland  for  fifteen  thousand 
livres  to  enable  him  to  publish  "  excellent  things :" 
but  he  got  nothing,  though  he  sent  some  manuscripts 
for  inspection,  the  sight  of  which  was  enough  to 
frighten  any  one :  there  was  a  treatise  entitled  *  The 
Chains  of  Slavery.*  *  Brissot's  house  was  searched  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd,  by  order  of  the  committee  of 
surveillance ;  but  nothing  was  found  to  compromise 
him.  It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  Girondins 
were  not  safe. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Roland  wrote  to  Santerre 
a  letter  which,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  should  be 
recorded :  **  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  by  order 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  executive  power, 
I  enjoin  you,  sir,  to  employ  all  the  power  which  the 
law  puts  in  your  hands  to  prevent  the  security  of 
persons  or  property  from  being  violated  ;  and  I  make 
you  responsible  for  all  violence  committed  against  any 
citizen  whatever  in  the  city  of  Paris."  Santerre 
answered  that  he  was  grieved  beyond  measure  at  the 
excesses :  he  said,  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the 
people  were  at  the  prisons,  he  gave  positive  orders  for 
the  commandants  of  the  battalions  to  form  numerous 
patroles  ;  and  to  the  commandants  of  the  Temple  and 
others  near  the  abode  of  the  king  and  of  the  Ilotel  de 
la  Force,  to  whose  notice,  he  said,  '*  I  have  recom- 
mended this  prison  which  was  not  yet  attacked." 
These  are  the  ambiguous  words  of  Santerre :  when  he 
wrote  this  letter,  he  knew  that  the  prisoners  at  La 
Force  had  been  massacred. 

The  prison  of  La  Force  contained  those  who  were 
most  odious  to  the  people,  the  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  court,  who  had  been  thrown  there 
after  the  10th*  of  August.  Two  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Commune,  Hebert,  the  author  of 
*  Pdre  Duchene,'  and  Lhuilier,  had  established  a  court 

*  Mad.  Roland,  *  M(?in.,'  ii.,  3/ ; '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xviii.,  24. 


at  La  Force,  just  like  Maillard's  court  at  the  Ab- 
baye.  There  was  the  same  form  of  examination, 
the  same  signal  for  butchery,  a  body  of  executioners 
eating  and  drinking  amidst  their  mangled  victims. 
Hebert  and  Lhuilier  disposed  of  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  in  two  days,  who  fell  beneath  the 
blows  of  the  assassins,  and  drenched  the  ground  with 
their  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  judges  saved  ten 
women  of  the  queen :  they  spared  also  some  of  the 
wealthy ;  the  obscure  and  unknown  •could  offer  no 
bribe,  nor  promise  any.  The  princess  of  Lamballc, 
the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  due  de  Pentbi^vre,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  queen,  had  been  allowed  to 
accompany  her  royal  mistress  to  the  Temple  by  Petion ; 
but  the  Commune  took  her  out  and  threw  her  in  the 
prison  of  La  Force.  She  was  one  of  the  last  victims. 
When  brought  before  this  self-constituted  tribunal,  and 
introduced  to  it  by  men  whose  arms  were  smeared 
with  blood,  she  fainted.  Her  examination  was  short. 
•*  Swear,"  said  the  judges,  "  love  of  equality  and 
liberty,  hatred  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  royalty." 
**  I  will  swear,"  she  said,  "  the  two  first :  I  cannot 
swear  the  last ;  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  One  of  the 
men  said  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  "  Swear ;  if  you  don't, 
you  are  dead."  An  executioner  took  her  under  his 
arm,  and  another  supported  her  on  the  other  side.  As 
she  approached  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  saw  the 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 
What  follows  is  differently  told ;  but  she  fell  beneath 
the  blows  of  the  murderers,  and  her  head  was  placed 
on  a  pike.  The  princess  was  odious  because  she  was 
a  friend  of  the  queen,  and  the  calumnies  that  had 
blackened  the  fair  fame  of  Marie-Antoinette  had  not 
spared  her  friend.  The  bloody  head  was  carried  to 
the  Temple,  where  some  commissioners  of  the  Com- 
mune, with  a  deputation  from  the  Assembly,  were 
watching,  after  their  fashion,  over  the  safety  of  the 
king.  They  received  the  horrid  rout — not  with  a 
discharge  of  musketry— but  with  prayers  and  en- 
treaties that  they  would  go  away.  Their  prayer  was 
granted  on  condition  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
walk  in  procession  before  the  windows  of  the  royal 
family.  The  king  saw  the  head  and  recognized  it; 
and  he  had  only  just  time  to  save  the  queen,  who  was 
hurrying  to  the  window  on  hearing  the  shouts,  from 
seeing  the  horrid  sight.  The  rabble  traversed  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  stopped  under  the  windows  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  to  show  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  head 
of  his  sister-in-law.  The  duke  was  at  table  with  his 
new  favourite,  Madame  de  Buffon,  and  some  com- 
panions of  his  pleasures.  He  dared  not  refuse  this 
homage  of  the  sovereign  people,  who  believed  that 
they  were  offering  to  him  an  agreeable  spectacle :  he 
came  to  the  balcony,  and  looked  on.  He  has  been 
accused  of  having  plotted  the  death  of  the  princess  by 
causing  her  to  be  confined  in  this  prison,  and  directing 
against  her  the  fury  of  the  assassins.  It  was  the 
duke's  ill  fate  to  be  thought  capable  of  any  crime; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  guilty  of  this. 
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The  Cbdtelet  and  tlie  Conciergerie,*  which  were  the 
prisons  for  those  who  were  charged  with  ordinary 
crimes  or  were  confined  for  debt,  had  received  both 
Swiss  and  royalists,  the  other  prisons  being  full.  The 
Commune  had  removed  about  two  hundred  prisoners 
who  were  confined  for  debt  or  slight  offences  ;  a  signi- 
ficant indication  that  the  rest  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
assassins.  The  work  of  murder  began  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  and  as  the  victims  were  numerous,  those 
who  were  imprisoned  for  robbery  were  released  on 
condition  of  massacring  the  rest.  One-half  of  the 
prisoners  fell  by  the  hand  of  their  fellow-prisoners. 
A  young  man,  who  was  imprisoned  for  some  slight 
offence,  had  his  liberty  offered  him  on  condition  that 
he  would  assist  in  the  bloody  work.  The  instinctive 
love  of  life  for  a  moment  prevailed  ;  he  directed  a  few 
unsteady  blows  against  his  fellow-prisoners,  but  at  the 
sight  of  blood  he  shrunk  back  with  horror,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  receive  his  death  from  the  hands 
of  villains  than  inflict  it  on  innocent  unarmed  men. 
He  had  made  his  choice,  and  he  died. 

The  prisons  were  emptied  of  royalists,  aristocrats, 
and  priests ;  but  men  who  have  tasted  of  blood,  thirst 
for  more.  The  shedding  of  blood  is  one  of  the  most 
intoxicating  of  passions.  A  ruffian  named  Henriot, 
with  a  band  of  men  like  himself,  seized  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  the  Commune  allowed  them  to  take 
off,  and  went  to  assault  the  Bic^tre,  the  prison  of  mad- 
men, incorrigible  criminals,  filled  with  the  offscourings 
of  the  kingdom.     The  gates  were  forced,  the  dungeons 


broken  open  with  the  cannon,  the  prisoners  were  shot, 
cut  to  pieces,  drowned,  exterminated,  all  alike,  even 
the  madmen  :  the  officers,  the  keepers — all  were  mas- 
sacred. The  Commune  sent  their  commissioners, 
Petion  came  to  harangue,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose ; 
and  yet  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  cleared  the 
place  of  these  vagabonds.  The  last  prison  that  was 
attacked  was  Salp^tri^re,  a  prison  and  the  hospital 
of  abandoned  women.  Here  there  was  murder  and 
violation. 

The  number  of  persons  murdered  from  the  2nd  of 
September  to  the  evening  of  the  5th  or  the  6th,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  massacres  after  the  latest 
of  these  dates,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
number,  Maton-de-la-Varenne,  himself  a  prisoner, 
made  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  put  to  death  at  nine  prisons :  his  list  contains 
1089  names,  among  which  202  were  ecclesiastics. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  number  who  perished 
in  such  a  place  as  the  Bicetre  could  be  accurately 
known ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  perished  whose 
names  are  not  recorded.  The  number  of  twelve  thou- 
sand and  upwards,  which  some  writers  have  given,  is 
a  great  exaggeration.* 

The  facts  that  have  been  stated  show  that  neithet 
the  Assembly,  nor  the  Commune,  nor  the  commandant 

•  For  example  the  list  of  Barriere  and  Berville  gives  1594 
victims  at  the  Abbaye.  Peltier,  a  royalist  writer,  makes  the 
number  at  the  Abbaye  180. 
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of  the  National  Guards,  that  none  of  the  constituted 
authorities  made  any  effort  to  stop  the  massacres. 
That  nohody  was  ignorant  on  Sunday  of  what  was 
going  to  take  place,  is  equally  certain.  The  massacres 
did  not  originate  in  a  sudden  impulse :  they  were  not 
the  result  of  a  spontaneous  movement.  They  were 
organized,  and  men  were  fo^nd  ready  to  do  the  work* 
They  were  organized  by  Dantop  and  the  committee  pf 
surveillance  of  the  Commune ;  at  the  be^^inning  of 
September,  Marat  was  an  adjunct  member  of  the 
committee.  A  circular  issued  op  ^e  3rd  of  Septei^dbei*, 
after  the  massacres  had  begup|  is  (svidence  enough,  but 
there  is  no  want  of  other  proof;  f*  The  Commune  of 
Paris,"  says  the  cirpular,  **  hastens  to  inform  her 
brethren  of  all  the  departments,  tl^at  a  part  of  th^ 
ferocious  conspirators  who  are  4e^ipe(l  in  the  prisons 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people,  acts  of  justice 
which  appeared  to  thei][}  indispensable  in  order  to 
restrain  by  terror  the  legjons  of  traitors  shi^t  up  y(r|f))|p 
the  walls,  fit  the  i^noment  that  ||)e  people  w^fe  going 
to  march  on  the  Rfte^py;  ^n^  wlthpu);  ^Rul^t  Jl^e 
nation,  lifter  the  long  series  of  treasofis  yr\^\ck  has 
conductejl  it  to  the  brjf^k  of  tb^  abyss,  ^ill  be  e^ger 
to  adopt  those  measures  so  useful  and  IQ  ^pc^ssiiry; 
and  all  tbP  French  will  say,  likp  ^\ie  ^^risians,  *  Wp 
march  against  the  enemy,  and  ve  do  fiqt  leatjs  l^phind 
us  brigands  to  murder  our  wives  and  children.'  "  This 
circular  was  signed  "by  the  administrators  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  {salut  public)  and  the 
adjunct  administrators  united."  The  names  are  Pierre 
Duplain,  Panis,  Sergent,  Lenfant,  Jourdeuil,  Marat,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  Deforgues,  Leclerc,  Dufort,  Cally, 
*'  constituted  by  the  Commune,  and  sitting  at  the 
Mairie."-}-  On  the  4th  of  September  the  following 
order  was  issued  by  the  committee  of  surveillance: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  people.  Comrades,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  dead  bodies  be  carried  off,  that  all  the  blood- 
stains be  washed  and  cleansed,  particularly  in  the 
courts,  chambers,  staircases  of  the  Abbaye ;  for  this 
purpose  you  are  authorized  to  take  grave-diggers, 
carters,  workmen,  &c.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  4th 
of  September,  Panis,  Sergent,  administrators ;  Mehee, 
secretaire  greffier."  Panis,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  surveillance,  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Santerre,  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris. 

The  committee  at  the  end  of  their  circular  of  the 
3rd  of  September,  requested  their  "  brethren  "  to  print 
the  circular,  and  to  transmit  it  to  all  the  municipalities 
of  their  arrondissement ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  was  not 
printed  in  a  single  journal  of  the  time.  There  were 
however  some  massacres  in  the  provinces,  at  Reims, 
Meaux,  and  Lyon,  accompanied  with  horrible  cruelty. 
The  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  most  popular  of  the 
aristocratical  party  next  to  Lafayette,  once  the  presi- 
dent of  the  department  of  Paris,  had  retired  into  the 

t  '  Hilt.  Pariem./  zvUL,  432,  where  the  circular  is  printed ; 
and  also  in  Thiers, '  Hist./  &c.,  but  with  some  variations  both 
in  expression  and  in  the  signatures.  Thiers  gives  the  date 
the  2nd  of  September,  which  is  an  error. 


country  after  the  IQth  of  August.  He  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  having  called  for  Petion's  deprivation  of 
office,  and  he  was  a  benefactor  of  Condorcet,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  arrested 
by  an  order  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  it  is  said, 
though  the  evidence  does  not  appear,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Condorcet.  The  Commune  paid  the 
jsxpensf»9  of  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  arrest 
him.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gisors  with  tbe 
CQUftpissioner,  his  life  was  demanded  by  a  battalion  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Finist^re,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  a  body  of  assassins  (rom  Paris.  The  mayor 
and  National  Qui^-^  pf  pisors  attempted  to  lead  him 
safe  out  qf  the  town,  but  a  fellqw  threw  a  paving-stohe 
^t  the  duke's  head  apd  stretched  him  dead.  His 
brother  the  cardinal  was  mur4m4  ^i  the  Carmes.* 

The  prisons  were  ^mptie4  in  Paris,  but  that  of  the 
high  coi^ff  of  Orleans  still  contained  about  sixty  per- 
sons accused  pf  treason  against  the  nation  {lese-nation). 
Some  pf  t(f  ^ni  had  been  there  more  than  a  year  without 
l)ping  tf{p4|  f^  presufifption  that  nothing  could  he 
provpd  against  ^(^^tn*  f^esie  prisoners  left  Orleans  on 
the  4t)i  qf  jBeptefnlfpr  il^  seven  open  waggons,  eight 
pri80|iers  \^  eaphj  chained  hand  and  foot.  They  were 
escorted  by  pofir^ier,  who  had  been  sent  froin  Paris 
with  eighteen  hundred  men,  to  prevent  the  prisoners 
being  rescued.  The  Commune  paid  Foumier  6,000 
livres  in  advance  for  the  expenses  of  his  men.  Foamier 
was  joined  by  two  hundred  Marseillais  and  a  detach- 
ment of  federates  and  assassins  under  the  command 
of  the  Pole,  Lazouski,  who  had  set  out  from  Paris 
some  time  before,  probably  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
Commune,  and  with  the  intention  of  bringing  tbe  pri- 
soners to  Paris.  They  had  however  received  an  order 
from  the  Assembly,  which  checked  them,  and  they 
went  to  Orleans  to  guard  the  prisoners,  as  they  said ; 
^nd  at  Orleans  they  joined  Foumier.  After  a  wretched 
journey   the    wagons  entered  Versailles!  on  Sunday 

*  Dumont  says,  in  a  letter  to  Romilly,  dated  Bowood,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Sept.  11,  1792:  ''You 
must  have  been  dining  at  Bentham's  when  M.  de  Liancouit 
received  inteUigence  of  the  horrible  death  of  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld."— "  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Pari«  from 
the  mildest  and  most  humane  man  that  I  know,  and  he 
appears  to  think  that  what  has  happened  was  necessary,  that 
it  was  the  termination  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  without  it 
Paris  would  certainly  have  been  given  up  to  tbe  foreign 
ti'oops.  It  is  Cabanis  who  writes  thus,  lie  has  no  interest 
in  the  revolution;  he  is  misled  by  party  spirit;  but  when 
party  spirit  misleads  good  and  enlightened  men,  it  must  have 
some  specious  form.  People  have  no  doubts  about  tbe 
treachery  of  the  court.*"  Cabanis  was  the  distmguished 
physiologist.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  helped  to  drive  the  French  half  mad. 
The  intrigues  of  the  comrt  throw  on  them  part  of  tbe  guilt 
of  Septefuber. 

In  another  letter,  dated  Sept.  16,  1792,  Pumont  sayi: 
"  The  murder  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  is  but  too 
true :  Garat  (he  was  then  in  London)  speaks  of  it  with  atro- 
cious indifference :  '  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  always 
allowed  himself  to  be  called  duke,  has  been  killed.' "  Garat 
succeeded  Danton  as  minister  of  justice. 
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the  9th.  Fouinier  and  Lazouski  had  two  thousand 
men  and  cannon^  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  the  prisoners.  Foumier,  with  his  cannon 
and  cavalry,  was  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
wagons ;  and  after  he  had  passed  the  iron  gate  of  the 
Orangery,  it  was  closed,  and  he  was  separated  from 
those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect ;  and  there  were 
only  a  few  men  marching  on  each  side  of  the  wagons. 
Foumier  made  a  feehle  effort  to  get  the  gate  open 
which  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  convoy: 
Lazouski,  who  was  with  the  rear  guard,  did  nothing ; 
and  forty  or  fifty  murderers,  who  bad  come  from  Paris, 
spying  their  opportunity,  sprung  on  the  wagons  and 
massacred  most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
town,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  thou- 
sand armed  men,  who  looked  on.  Lachaud,  the  mayor 
of  Versailles,  exposed  his  own  life  to  save  the  prisoners  ; 
hut  six  only  escaped  in  the  confusion  of  the  massacre. 
The  bodies  were  mangled,  and  the  heads  were  placed 
on  the  iron  railings  of  the  palace.  The  due  de  Brissac's 
head  was  placed  under  the  windows  of  the  pavilion  of 
Lucienne,  where  Madame  du  Barry,  a  favourite  of  the 
duke,  resided.  Delessert,  the  ex-minister,  whom  the 
Girondins  had  sent  to  Orleans,  perished ;  and  Larivi^re, 
the  justice.  The  murderers  next  attacked  the  prisons 
of  Versdlles,  and  massacred  ten  prisoners.  The  rest 
owed  their  safety  to  the  intrepidity,  the  entreaties,  and 
the  prudence  of  Lachaud,  not  to  Foumier  and  his  two 
thousand  armed  men. 

Lamartine  in  one  short  sentence  has  comprehended 
the  guilt  of  the  days  of  September :  "  The  design 
helongs  to  Marat;  the  acceptance  of  it  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Dan  ton ;  the  execution  to  the  council 
of  surveillance  ;  its  complicity  to  niany ;  the  cowardly 
acquiescence  to  nearly  all."  Marat  was  capable  of 
such  a  conception :  he  had  long  been  brooding  over  it. 
But  it  required  the  genius  of  Danton  to  give  the  con^ 
ception  birth.  The  massacres  of  September  were  the 
great,  the  only  enduring  monument  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  He  looked  on  it  as  a 
great  political  measure :  he  said,  "  We  must  strike 
tenor  into  the  royalists ;  the  people  must  do  something 
vhich  shall  for  ever  commit  them  to  the  Revolution." 
The  inferior  criminals  were  many — too  many  to  men- 
tion :  Camille  Desmoulins  was  in  the  secret.  The 
Assembly  and  the  Commune  were  guilty,  each  in  their 
own  way.  The  council-general  of  the  Commune  did  not 
at  the  time  disavow  the  acts  of  the  committee  of  surveil- 
lance ;  and  they  paid  the  expenses  of  the  massacres. 
The  proof  of  their  complicity  is  over-abundant.  Some 
complaint  —  it  is  not  said  what — was  made  against 
Panis  on  the  4th  of  September :  on  the  6th  the  coun- 
cil-general declared  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  the 
purity  of  his  conduct.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
i»hen  the  massacres  were  over,  Sergent  mounted  the 
tribune  at  the  meeting  of  the  council-general :  he  ex- 
posed the  odious  means  which  were  employed  to 
calumniate  the  people^  he  pictured  the  kindness,  the 
generosity  of  the  people,  their  justice  in  the  midst  of 
their  most  terrible  vengeance ;  he  complained  of  the 


atrocious  rumour  of  a  projected  pillage  < 
of  the  rich ;  he  spoke  at  length  and  with 
placency  on  the  proofs  which  the  people  had 
given  of  their  respect  for  property ;  he  laid  • 
principle  so  true  and  so  fertile  in  happy  political  c^ 
sequences,  that  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  it  is  necessary 
to  appear  to  believe  in  his  virtue.  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  that  the  council-general  should  determine  on 
an  address,  expressed  in  such  terms  as  to  make  the 
people  feel  their  virtues  and  feai-  to  tarnish  them. — This 
admirer  of  virtue  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  address 
himself  and  communicate  it  to  the  council :  none  so 
fit  as  an  assassin  to  write  the  apology  of  assassins. 
But  assassination  was  not  all :  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
property  that  had  been  taken  from  the  prisoners  when 
they  were  arrested,  disappeared.  There  was  both  rob- 
bery and  murder ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
Panis,  Sergent,  and  others  filled  their  pockets. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Robespierre  took  any  part  in 
the  massacres.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  surveillance,  though  he  might  have  been  if 
be  liked.  Robespierre  was  always  quiet  when  great 
catastrophes  were  happening.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  this :  want  of  courage,  and  abundance  of  caution. 
No  man  had  done  more  to  inculcate  principles  which 
lead  to  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  He  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  projected  massacres,  and  very  few  people  were. 
It  was  his  principle  to  accept  a  deed  when  done,  and 
to  get  out  of  it  all  the  advantage  that  he  could.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  a  sleepless  night  on  the  2nd  of 
September :  whether  it  was  fear,  or  some  feeling  of 
humanity,  let  others  judge.  To  fear  he  was  highly 
sensitive  ;  to  feelings  of  humanity  hardly  accessible. 

The  most  shameless  apologies  have  been  attempted 
for  the  massacres  of  September.  Those  who  require 
the  least  apology  were  the  actual  murderers, — brutal, 
ignorant  men,  plied  with  drink,  maddened  with  fanatical 
fury.  Some  of  them  really  seemed  to  think  that  they 
were  doing  a  good  deed.  It  is  said  that  many  real 
criminals  perished,  which  may  be  true ;  but  that  does 
not  diminish  the  infamy  of  the  deed.  The  object  of 
the  massacres  was  not  to  get  rid  of  criminals,  but  of 
royalists,  priests,  and  persons  who  had  been  denounced 
from  motives  of  private  vengeance.  Nobody  could 
call  the  priests  at  the  Carmes  criminals:  they  were 
merely  placed  there  for  safe  keeping,  until  they  could 
be  removed  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  Assembly. 
These  men  were  specially  under  the'protection  of  the 
law.  Danbon,  Desmoulins,  and  some  few  others  took 
care  to  get  a  few  persons  out  of  the  prisons,  just  in 
time  to  escape  being  murdered ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
their  humanity :  it  only  confirms,  if  confirmation  is 
wanting,  their  complicity  in  the  scheme  for  a  wholesale 
massacre. 

There  is  no  great  crime  in  history  more  disgraceful 
than  the  massacres  of  September:  there  have  been 
many  more  bloody.  A  handful  of  murderers  struck 
terror  into  a  mighty  capital ;  thousands  of  peaceable 
and  honest  citizens  gazed  in  the  stupor  of  terror  on 
acts  which  they  abhorred,  without  daring  to  give  utter- 
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ance  to  their  thoughts ;  men  with  arms  in  their  hands 
looked  on  while  unarmed  men  were  cruelly  tortured, 
brutally  massacred  ;  and  yet  a  few  volleys  of  musketry 
would  haye  destroyed  the  destroyers.  It  appears  a 
mystery  past  all  understanding,  till  we  learn  that  the 
municipal  government  of  Paris  was  itself  the  murderer, 
that  the  commandant  of  its  troops  was  himself  an 
accomplice,  through  his  dastardly  fear ;  and  that  the 
Assembly,  the  body  which  had  sent  the  king  to  prison 
and  created  a  new  executive  on  the  10th  of  August, 
began  its  reign  with  avowing  its  impotence  to  maintain 
the  law,  and  leaving  its  inclination  at  least  doubtful. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior announced  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  National  Convention  that  the 
hall  in  the  Tuileries  was  ready  to  receive  them.  On 
the  21st  it  held  its  last  sitting. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  France  began  by  being 
ridiculous,  and  it  soon  became  contemptible.  It  ended 
with  having  an  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  provoked  by 
itself  and  invited  by  the  king :  the  king  and  the  As- 
sembly working  by  opposite  means  to  the  same  end. 
Within,  it  was  powerless,  helpless,  a  name,  and  nothing 
more.  It  looked  on  while  an  insurrection  drove  the 
executive  from  his  residence :  it  expected  to  pick  up 
the  prize  for  which  it  had  dared  to  hope,  but  not  to 
contend.  But  the  people  spoke  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  the  Assembly  were  silent:  they  com- 
manded, and  the  Assembly  obeyed.  That  which  the 
Assembly  could  not  seize  the  Commune  of  Paris  essayed 
to  lay  hold  of;  but  sovereignty  impalpable  to  the  touch 
of  many,  eluded  even  the  greedy  grasp  of  the  council- 
general.  It  must  still  descend,  having  once  begun  its 
downward  course ;  it  is  at  last  arrested  by  the  com- 
mittee of  surveillance,  secured  by  Danton's  rough 
embrace,  and  handed  over  to  Panis,  Sergent,  and  Marat. 
Sunk  so  deep,  it  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf 


of  anarchy ;  but  on  the  2nd  of  September  it  spoke  by 
the  voice  of  Maillard,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  People, 
sovereignty  exercised  its  highest  attributes ;  it  dispensed 
life  and  death ;  it  commanded,  and  was  obeyed.* 

•  The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  *  Hist.  Parlem.,*  pp.  70— 
446 f  contains  reprints  of  several  scarce  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments on  the  events  of  September.  The  'Histoire  des 
Hommes  de  Proie,'  though  evidently  written  \iith  exagger- 
ation, is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  of  these 
documents.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  system  of  plunder, 
which  historians,  particularly  French  historians,  touch  rather 
slightly  upon.  Thi«  pamphlet  is  by  Roch  Marcandier,  vho 
had  been  secretary  to  Camille  DesmouUns.  He  was  guil- 
lotined by  order  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  having 
written  that  the  Convention  were  a  parcel  of  villains.  Thi« 
volume  also  contains,  '  Etat  des  sommes  payees  par  la  tro- 
sorerie  de  la  Commune  de  Paris  sur  le  compte  rendu  du 
conseil-g^n^ral  pour  d^penscs  occasionn<?es  par  la  r6?oIutioD 
du  10  AoClt,  17^2;'  but  the  title  is  not  complete:  it  contains 
also  sums  paid  for  the  expenses  "  occasioned  by  the  mur- 
ders of  September."  The  massacres  of  September  hare 
been  a  fine  theme  for  ornamental  writing.  "  What  do  you 
think,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  that  Garat  sees  in  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August?  He  sees  nothing  but  a  fine  page 
for  his  history." 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  massacres  of  September, 
may  be  compared  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annals,'  ni., 
c.  32;  Lamartine, '  Histoiredes  Girondins/  Liv.  xxv.,  xxvi.: 
and  Madame  de  Stael, '  Considerations,'  &c.,  troisieme  partie, 
chap.  10.  She  was  then  the  wife  of  M.  de  Stael,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  Paris.  He  was  absent  in  September,  and  his 
wife  was  arrested,  but  set  at  liberty.  Santerre  guarded 
Madame  de  Stael's  carriage  for  two  hours  against  being 
plundered :  it  was  a  pretext  for  not  looking  after  the  prisons. 
The  commandant-general  of  Paris  was  seated  for  two  hours 
on  the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  he  made  a  merit  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  reminded  him  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  somewhere  else.  Her  account  of  Manuel  shoirs 
that  he  was  governed  by  terror  like  many  others  who  were 
impUcated  in  these  guilty  deeds  of  September. 
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THE  ARGONNE. 


The  only  declared  enemies  of  France  were  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  the  Austrians.  Of  the  German  states, 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  two  landgraves 
of  Hesse,  had  joined  the  coalition  :  the  rest  looked  on. 
France  is  defended  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Vosges.  On  the  north  the  defence 
was  a  line  of  strong  places  extending  from  Dunkerque 
to  the  Meuse ;  the  course  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Mo- 
selle, and  the  places  upon  these  rivers  form  the  defences 
on  the  north-east.  The  enemy  entered  France  on  the 
north-east  between  Sedan  and  Metz,  while  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen  threatened  the  strong  places  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Low  Countries.  Metz  was  masqued  by 
a  strong  force  of  the  coalition.  On  the  22nd  of 
July  the  king  of  Prussia  was  at  Coblenz.     On  the  5th 


of  August  the  Prussian  army  marched  from  Coblenz, 
and  the  different  corps  formed  a  junction  between 
Treves  and  Saarbruck ;  on  the  19th  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  invested  Longwy,  which  capitulated  on  die 
23rd.  The  object  in  taking  Longwy  was  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Luxembourg,  from  which 
the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies ;  but  they  left  Mont- 
medy,  which,  by  its  position,  was  adapted  to  intercept 
the  communication  with  Luxembourg. 

The  French  forces  were  ill  disposed  to  resist  this 
invasion.  There  were  thirty  thousand  men  in  tlie 
several  camps  of  Lille,  Maulde,  and  Maubeuge,  to 
protect  the  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  army 
of  Lafayette  at  Sedan  consisted  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand men,  deserted  by  their  general,  and  divided  in 
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opinion.  Luckner  was  (August  5)  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  at  Richemont,  between  Thionville  and 
Met2;  and  Kellennann  was  at  Lauterbourg  on  the 
Rliine,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Luckner.  Custine 
was  at  Landau,  north  of  Lauterbourg,  and  as  distant 
from  Luckner  as  Kellennann  was.  Biron,  in  Alsace, 
was  still  further  from  the  seat  of  war.  When  Longwy 
capitulated,  Luckner  retired  to  the  camp  of  Frescati, 
in  the  rear  of  Metz ;  and  on  the  dOth  of  August  the 
Prussians  invested  Verdun. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  in  his  camp  at  Maulde, 
Domouriez  received  intelligence  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Lafayette.  Dumouriez 
wished  Dillon  to  take  the  command  of  Lafayette's 
army,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  execute  his  £&TOurite 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
executive  council  of  Paris  did  not  consider  an  attack 
on  the  Low  Countries  advisable  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  frontier  of  the  Meuse  required  protection. 
Accordingly,  Dumouriez  was  ordered  to  join  the  army 
of  Sedan,  and  Kellermann  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  centre.  Dumouriez  arrived  at  Sedan  on 
the  28th  of  August.  The  troops  viewed  him  with  dis- 
like, because  be  was  the  enemy  of  Lafayette,  whom 
they  loved  ;  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  this 
unfortunate  war,  and  nothing  was  expected  from  one 
who  was  allowed  to  be  skilful  with  his  pen,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  no  knowledge  of  war.  But  the  generars 
self-confidence  and  firmness  soon  gave  his  men  a  better 
opinion  of  hina.  He  found  23,000  men  at  Sedan,  in 
a  state  of  great  insubordination  ;  and  he  had  opposed 
to  him  80,000  well- disciplined  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  accompanied  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dumouriez 
that  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  between  the  22nd  and 
28th,  had  pushed  on  10,000  men  against  Sedan,  the 
army  of  Lafayette  would  have  been  dispersed. 

The  Prussians  held  Longwy:  they  had  blockaded 
Thionville,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Metz, 
and  they  were  marching,  on  Verdun.  If  the  Prus- 
sians took  Verdun,  the  way  was  open  to  Chalons  on 
the  Marne,  and  they  would  then  be  on  the  high  road 
to  Paris,  with  nothing  to  stop  them.  On  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  August  Dumouriez  held  a  council  of  war 
at  Sedan.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dillon  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  council  that  they  should  place  the  Marne 
hetween  themselves  and  the  enemy,  and  reach  Ch&lons, 
if  they  could,  before  the  Prussians,  who  were  much 
nearer  to  this  important  place  at  Verdun  than  Du- 
monriez  was  at  Sedan.  The  army  certainly  could  not 
remain  inactive  at  Sedan;  but  Dumouriez  did  not 
adopt  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  he  formed  a  plan 
of  his  own. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Sedan  commences  the  forest  of 
the  Argonne,  which  runs  in  a  general  north  and  south 
direction  as  far  as  Passavant,  which  is  three  or  four 
miles  south  of  Sainte-Menehould.  As  far  south  as 
Orandpre  it  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Aisne :  south 
of  Grandpre  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  Aisne 
and  its  tributary,  the  Aire.     It  separates  the  fertile 


country  formerly  called  Les  £lv^ches,  or  the  bishoprics 
of  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul,  ifrom  the  wide,  dreary,  and 
barren  plains  of  Champagne,  where .  there  is  neither 
wood,  nor  water,  nor  grass.  The  Argonne  has  an 
irregular  surface,  intersected  by  high  grounds,  rivers, 
streams,  and  swamps,  which  render  the  forest  impassa- 
ble for  an  army,  except  by  five  routes  which  cross  it 
from  east  to  west.  The  forest  extends  about  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  about  two  miles.  These  five 
passages,  from  north  to  south,  are  ChSne  Populeux, 
through  which  the  road  passes  from  Sedan  to  Rethel ; 
Croix  aux  Bois,  through  which  there  is  a  road  from 
Briquenay  to  Vouziers;  Grandpre,  by  which  passes 
the  great  road  from  Stenay  to  Rheims ;  La  Chalade, 
which  lies  on  the  road  between  Sainte-Menehould  and 
Varennes  ;  and  the  fifth,  Les  Islettes,  is  tliat  througlf 
which  the  great  road  passes  from  Verdun  to  Paris  by 
Sainte-Menehould.  The  plan  of  Dumouriez  was  to 
occupy  these  five  passages,  and  to  dispute  them  against 
the  Prussians ;  and  it  happened  that  the  allies  of  Louis 
lost  their  time  and  their  opportunity  in  this  forest,  in 
which  Louis  himself  was  out-generalled  by  Drouet, 
who,  on  horseback,  took  the  short  cut  from  Sainte- 
Menehould  to  Varennes,  while  the  king  went  round 
by  Clermont  in  the  Argonne,  in  his  big  coach  with 
his  baggage. 

From  40,000  to  50,000  Prussians  were  now  besieging 
Verdun :  and  the  Austrian  general,  Clairfayt,  was  at 
Stenay,  which  is  lower  down  the  Meuse,  with  20,000 
men.  General  Duval  was  ordered  by  Dumouriez  to 
move  from  Pont  sur  Sambre,  and  to  reach  Ch^ne  Popu- 
leux on  the  7th.  Colonel  Galbaud,  who  had  been  sent 
with  two  battalions  to  Verdun,  was  not  able  to  enter 
the  place,  and  had  retreated  to  Sainte-Menehould. 
Dumouriez  was  informed  of  this  movement  on  the  30th 
of  August,  and  sent ,  Galbaud  orders  to  occupy  the 
Islettes,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  soon  be 
strengthened.  On  the  31st,  Dumouriez  marched  from 
Sedan  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Argonne,  between 
the  forest  and  the  Meuse.  He  had  to  pass  Clairfayt's 
army  at  Stenay,  the  advanced  posts  of  which  were 
attacked,  according  to  the  orders  of  Dumouriez,  by 
General  Miaczinski  with  1500  men.  Clairfayt  gave 
way,  and,  as  Dumouriez  had  anticipated,  crossed  the 
Meuse  to  occupy  the  strong  camp  of  Brouenne,  and 
left  the  road  open.  Dillon  advanced  from  Mouzon, 
between  Sedan  and  Stenay,  to  Varennes,  and  occupied 
La  Chalade  and  Les  Islettes.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, Dumouriez  occupied  the  camp  of  Grandpr^.  This 
position  was  very  strong.  The  ground  lies  between  the 
junction  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Aire,  supported  by  the 
town  of  Grandpre  on  the  left,  and  Marque  on  the  right. 
It  is  a  high  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  forest  on  the 
right,  and  the  Aire  on  the  left ;  and  in  front  of  the 
camp  is  alow  tract  of  ground  running  along  the  course 
of  the  Aire  from  Marque  to  Grandpre.  The  Aire  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  at  Grandpre,  and  in  front  of 
the  Aire,  Dumouriez  disposed  his  advanced  posts.  In 
I  his  rear  was  the  village  of  Senucq,  where  he  placed 
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his  park  of  artillery ;  and  behind  his  camp 'flowed  the 
Aisne,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge.  The  enemy 
mnst  first  carry  the  advanced  posts  north  of  the  Aire, 
and  then  cross  the  Aire.  After  crossing  the  river  he 
wonld  he  in  a  basin,  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
heights  of  Marqtie,  the  fort  of  Orandpr^,  and  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  French  camp.  To  force  such  a 
position  would  cost  many  thousand  men,  and  Damon- 
liez  could  retreat  over  the  Aisne,  and  occupy  a  strong 
position  at  Autry,  a  little  further  south  on  the  same 
river.  On  the  7th,  General  Duval  occupied  Ch^ne 
Populeux  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Beumonville  left  the 
camp  at  Maulde  with  nine  thousand  men  to  join 
Dumouriez.  In  a  few  days  Dumouries  fsummoned 
Duval  to  Grandpre,  and  he  was  replaced  by  General 
Dubouquet. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  Verdun  surrendered  vdth- 
out  having  made  any  defence;  and  the  commander 
Beaurepaire,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  magis- 
trates and  the  people  to  capitulate,  and  had  no  suffi- 
cient support  in  his  inexperienced  and  feeble  garrison, 
unwilling  to  survive  the  disgrace,  blew  out  his  brains.* 
Dumouriez  was  not  discouraged :  he  wrote  to  Servan, 
the  minister  of  war :  "  Verdun  ts  taken ;  I  await  the 
Pmssians;  the  camp  of  Grandpr6  and  that  of  the 
Islettes  are  our  Thermopylse ;  but  I  shall  be  more  for- 
tunate than  Leonidas.''  He  had,  however,  only  twenty 
thousand  men  in  his  camp.  Kellermann  had  now 
assumed  the  command  of  Luckner's  army  (Sept.  1),  and 
the  useless  old  general  had  been  summoned  to  Paris.  As 
public  opinion  was  still  in  his  favonr,  he  was  not  de- 
prived of  all  command,  but  he  was  sent  to  Chl^lons  to 
superintend  the  collecting  of  the  new  levies  there,  and 
to  give  his  advice  to  Dumonriez  and  Kellermann,  if 
they  chose  to  take  it.  He  however  did  more  harm 
than  good  at  Chftlons,  for  he  had  always  been  stupid, 
and  he  was  now  old  and  stupid  too.f  Kellermann 
sent  to  inform  Dumouriez  that  the  prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  and  Cond6  were  besieging  Thionville,  which  he 
expected  could  hold  out,  and  that  he  would  move  with 
twenty  thousand  men  past  Ligny  and  Bar  to  Revigny- 
aux-Vaches,  which  is  within  thirty  miles  of  Chdlons,  as 
Dumouriez  had  suggested. 

But  Dumouriez  had  committed  a  great  mistake,  as 
he  admits.  The  pass  of  Croix-aux^Bois,  which  is 
between  Ch^ne-Populeux  and  Grandpr6,  was  left 
almost  undefended ;  and  the  ofiicer  in  command  there 
had  not  followed  the  orders  of  Dumouriez  as  to  break- 
ing np  the  road  and  cutting  down  the  trees:  his 
abattis  merely  consisted  of  trees  thrown  across  the 
road.  The  Prussians,  slow  in  their  movements,  did 
not  show  themselves  till  the  8th  of  September,  when 
they  appeared  in  the  great  plain  east  of  the  Argonne, 
extending  f^om  Clermont  to  Briquenay  and  Buzancy. 
They  attacked  the  outposts  of  the  camp  of  Grandpre, 

*  The  Convention  gave  his  remains  a  place  in  the  Pan- 
theon; and  one  of  the  sections  of  Paris  assumed  the  name 
of  Beaurepaire.    His  widow  had  a  pension. 

t  For  a  woman's  opinion  of  him^  see  Madame  Roland, 
'  M^moires/  i.,  319. 


and  were  always  repulsed.  It  was  a  very  nuny  season ; 
the  French  soldiers  were  ill  supplied  with  food,  and 
dysentery  broke  out.  The  general  officers  were  dis- 
satisfied :  they  urged  Dumouriez  to  retreat  behind  the 
Marne,  and  he  received  advice  and  even  orders  from 
Luckner  and  the  ministers  to  this  effect :  bat  he  would 
not  move.  Clairfayt  was  now  before  Croix-aux-Bots ; 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  threatening  Grandpre,  and 
Hohenlohe  was  before  the  Islettes,  and  in  possession 
of  Clermont  and  Varennes. 

On  the  1 8th,  Clairfayt  being  informed  of  the  defence- 
less condition  of  the  Croix-aux-Bois,  easily  forced  the 
passage.  The  entrenchments  were  recovered  by  the 
French  under  General  Chazot,  after  an  obstinate  strag- 
gle,  in  which  the  prince  of  Ligne,  who  commanded 
under  Clairfayt,  was  killed ;  but  two  hours  afterwards, 
Chazot  was  dislodged  by  a  furious  attack  of  the  Aut- 
trians,  and  he  retreated  to  Vouziers.  In  the  mean 
time  the  emigrants  under  the  French  princes  attaclced 
Ch^ne-Populeux,  which  was  defended  by  general  Du- 
bouquet,  who  hearing  that  Croix-aux-Bois  was  forced, 
retreated  under  cover  of  night  towards  Chalons  by  the 
route  of  Attigny  and  Somme-Puis.  Thus  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed the  two  passes  to  the  north  of  Grandprg :  the  army 
of  Dumouriez  was  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  by 
the  separation  of  the  corps  of  Chazot  and  Dnbouquet: 
he  had  in  front  of  him  forty  thousand  Pmssians,  and 
would  soon  have  in  his  rear  Clairfayt  with  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  extricated  himself  from 
this  dangerous  position  with  great  vigour  and  success. 

He  ordered  Beumonville  to  leave  Rethe),  and  to 
march  to  Sainte-Menehould,  to  which  place  he  in- 
formed Beumonville  that  he  was  himself  retreating ; 
and  he  sent  instmctions  to  Kellermann  to  march  by 
Bar  and  Revigny,  and  to  join  him  at  Sainte-Menehonld 
as  soon  as  possible.  Dillon  was  ordered  to  hold  firmly 
the  Chalade  and  the  Islettes,  and  to  push  his  light 
troops  beyond  Passavant  to  annoy  the  left  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  to  get  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  Kellermann.  Sparre,  who  commanded  at  Chftlons, 
was  ordered  to  form  a  camp  of  such  battalions  as  be 
had,  and  of  his  cavalry  at  Notre  Dame  de  TEpine,  a 
small  elevation  three  miles  from  Ch&lons,  and  between 
Chilons  and  Sainte-Menehould*  D*Harville  was 
ordered  to  collect  all  the  force  that  he  could  at  Rheims, 
Soissons^  and  Epemay,  and  form  a  small  camp  st 
Pont*Favergues,  on  the  Suippe,  north  of  Ch&lons. 
The  enemy,  after  occupying  Croix«aux*BoiX|  remained 
inactive  there.  The  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  was 
now  with  the  Prussians  before  Grandprd,  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Dumouriez,  who  sent  general  Duval. 
The  prince  expressed  his  surprise  to  see  every  thing  in 
such  good  order  in  the  French  posts,  and  so  many 
ofiicers  with  decorations :  the  emigranU  had  told  the 
Pmssians  that  the  army  was  commanded  by  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  the  like.  Hohenlohe  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Dumouriez  was  about  to 
retreat. 

The  weather  was  very  bad,  but  it  favoured  the 
French,  who  broke  up  their  camp  in  the  evenings 
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destroyed  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  retired  in  as 
good  order  aa  they  could  through  the  mud  and  the 
dark.  The  rear  crossed  the  Aisne  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  15tb  of  Septemberi  by  the  bridges  of 
Senucq  and  Grandchamp ;  and  they  were  now  safe  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  on  the  road  to  Sainte- 
Meoehould.  The  general  ordered  the  artillery  to 
more  on,  and  he  went  with  bis  staff  to  Dammartin- 
sor-Hans.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  there^  than  he 
saw  a  body  of  his  own  men  running  as  hard  as  they 
could,  calling  out  that  all  was  lost  and  the  enemy  was 
after  them.  The  cause  of  the  panic  was  this :  the 
arm]r,  after  leaving  the  defiles,  formed  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  heights  of  Autry  to  protect  the  rear, 
which  was  harassed  by  about  fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hassars.  When  the  rear  had  passed  the  defiles,  it 
formed  on  the  heights,  and  the  army  advanced  in 
cohron  towards  Cemay,  on  the  road  to  Dammartin. 
Jost  at  this  moment,  Chazot  with  his  division  de- 
bouched by  Vaux,  in  the  rear  of  the  French.  He  had 
Dot  left  Youziers  at  midnight,  according  to  the  orders 
which  Dumouriez  had  sent,  but  at  daybreak.  His 
men,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  Prussians,  threw 
themselves  right  across  the  column  of  the  French,  the 
army  was  broken,  took  to  flight,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  Prussians.  Duval,  who  had  kept  the  rear  in  good 
order,  repulsed  the  Prussians,  and  general  Miranda 
rallied  the  army.  Above  two  thoussnd  men  out  of  this 
army  fled  with  vondrous  speed,  and  made  their  way 
to  Rethel,  Rheims,  Chftlons,  and  Yitry,  with  the  news 
that  the  army  ivas  betrayed,  destroyed,  and  that  Du- 
mouriez and  the  generals  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Such  were  the  men  with  whom  Dumouriez  had  to 
oppose  the  Prussians,  the  soldiers  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  They  carried  with  them  to  the  army  the  fears 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  revolution.  There  was  a 
fresh  panic  in  the  evening  after  the  army  had  reached 
Dammartin :  all  at  once  the  alarm  was  given,  and  all 
was  in  confusion.  Dumouriez,  who  had  been  twenty 
hours  on  horseback,  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner.  He 
mounted  again,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  staff  stopped 
the  fugitives.  Fires  were  lighted,  and  the  army  passed 
the  night  on  tbe  ground  as  well  as  they  could.  On 
the  17th  he  crossed  the  small  stream  of  the  Bionne, 
which  flows  into  the  Aisne,  and  entered  his  camp  of 
Sainte-Menehould.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
did  not  show  themselves  before  the  French  camp  until 
the  18th. 

Tbe  weather  was  bad,  rainy,  and  col^,  and  the 
French  suffered  from  the  season ;  but  their  camp  was 
good,  and  they  had  wood,  water,  and  provisions.  The 
Prussians  were  in  a  much  worse  condition.  Dumouriez 
occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  Sainte-Menehould, 
which  lie  in  the  form  of  an  S  ;  the  right  wing  extended 
to  a  point  on  the  Aisne,  north  of  Sainte-Menehould, 
and  the  left  to  the  great  road  leading  from  Sidnte- 
Menehould  to  Chftlons.  Opposite  the  centre  of  the  camp 
commenced  the  swamps,  which  separate  the  left  of  the 
camp  from  the  heights  in  front  of  it,  which  are  crowned 
by  the  mill  of  Yalmy.     On  the  left,  and  south  of  the 


ChUlons  road,  is  the  height  of  Gizaucourt,  backed  by 
the  Auve,  which  flows  into  the  Aisne  at  Sainte-Mene- 
hould ;  and  south  of  the  Auve  was  the  site  for  a  small 
camp  between  Dampierre  and  Elise.  The  quarter- 
general  was  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  which  faced  Champagne,  and  opposite  to  Dillon, 
who  held  La  Chalade  and  Les  Islettes,  with  his  face 
toward  Yerdun.  Beumonville  joined  Dumouriez  on 
the  19th,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  Prussians,  who 
were  already  showing  themselves  on  the  heights  north' 
of  the  Bionne.  The  Prussians  arrived  on  the  19th  in 
good  order,  and  occupied  the  heights  called  La  Lune, 
north  of  the  Ch&lons  road,  and  opposite  to  the  heights 
of  Yalmy.  The  heights  of  Yron,  which  rise  above  the 
Bionne,  and  in  the  rear  of  which  is  Dammartin -sur- 
Hans,  were  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Du- 
mouriez. 

On  the  same  day,  the  19th,  Kellermann's  arrival 
was  announced,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  most  of 
them  troops  of  the  line,  and  about  one-third  of  them 
cavalry.  Dumouriez  sent  Kellermann  orders  to  fix 
his  camp  south  of  the  Auve,  between  Dampierre  and 
Elise,  and  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  extend  their 
lines,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  he  might  choose 
the  heights  of  Yalmy  and  Gizaucourt  for  his  battle- 
ground. Kellermann,  according  to  Dumouriez,  either 
mistook  his  instructions,  or  did  not  attend  to  them, 
and  marched  to  the  heights  of  Yalmy  with  all  his 
baggage.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  Kellermann  and  Dumouriez,  after  the  arrival 
of  Kellermann  and  Beumonville,  the  French  had 
fifty-three  thousand  men  at  Sainte-Menehould,  and 
there  were  twenty-three  thousand  men  distributed  on 
the  Suippe,  at  Chfilons,  and  at  Bar,  which  could  in  a 
short  time  be  brought  up*  Thus  the  French  were 
now  numerically  equal  to  the  enemy,  and  superior  in 
their  position,  and  well  supplied ;  whereas  the  Prus- 
sians  wanted  both  forage,  good  water,  and  frequently 
bread.  The  arrival  of  their  supplies  daily  became 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  badness  of^  the  roads  and 
the  distance.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  in  a  posi« 
tion  that  he  must  either  win  a  battle  or  retreat. 

Kellermann  had  not  occupied  Gizaucourt,  which  is 
south  of  the  Ch&lons-road,  but  he  had  fixed  hin^elf 
on  the  heights  of  Yalmy,  on  a  promontory  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  with  the  superior  heights  of  La 
Lune,  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  before  him.  The 
Yron  on  his  right  was  occupied  by  the  French,  but  it 
was  not  certain  that  they  could  hold  it :  on  his  left 
was  Gizaucourt,  which  the  Prussians  afterwards  occu- 
pied (20th  of  September).  Behind  him  were  the 
swamps  of  the  Auve,  into  which  he  would  be  driven 
if  he  were  dislodged  from  the  heights  of  Yalmy ;  and 
there  was  only  a  single  bridge  over  the  stream.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  thinking  that  the  design  of  the  French 
was  to  retire  to  Chftlons,  ordered  an  attack  (20th 
September),  which  was  commenced  by  the  Prussian 
advanced  guard  on  the  Chilons-road  meeting  the 
advanced  guard  of  Kellermann,  who  remained  with  his 
main   body  on  the  heights  of  Yalmy.     The  French 
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advanced  guard  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  tbej  were 
rallied.  A  furious  cannonade  was  opened  from  La  Lune 
against  the  heights  of  Valmy,  and  it  was  answered  by 
the  French.  But  Kellermann's  troops  were  too  much 
crowded :  his  front  was  exposed  td  the  heavy  fire  of 
La  Lune,  and  his  left  to  the  fire  from  Gizaucourt, 
which  the  Prussians  had  now  occupied.  Dumouriez 
sent  General  Stengel  to  support  the  French  on  the 
Yron,  and  Beumonville  was  ordered  to  support  Stengel 
with  sixteen  battalions :  thus  Kellermann's  right  was 
protected.  Chazot  was  sent  on  the  Ch&lons  road  to 
support  Kellermann's  left,  and  to  occupy  Gizaucourt ; 
but  instead  of  moving  direct  to  Gizaucourt,  Chazot, 
while  he  was  on  the  Chalons  road,  sent  for  Keller- 
mann's orders ;  in  the  mean  time  the  Prussians  occu- 
pied Gizaucourt.  During  the  cannonade,  Kellermann 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him  by  a  ball.  Two  of  his 
ammunition-chests  exploded,  and  threw  the  infantry 
into  confusion,  and  the  front  line  was  beginning  to 
waver.  Kellermann  passed  along  the  ranks  and  re- 
stored order. 

It  was  about  mid- day,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
resolved  to  force  the  heights,  and  drive  the  French 
away.  A  thick  mist,  which  had  covered  the  whole 
ground,  now  dispersed,  and  the  two  armies  had  a  full 
view  of  one  another.  The  Prussians  advanced  in  three 
columns,  firm  and  unwavering,  two  of  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  mill  of  Valmy.  Kellermann  arranged 
his  men  in  three  columns  of  one  battalion  in  front,  with 
orders  not  to  fire  nor  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  the 
Prussians,  but,  when  they  were  at  a  certain  distance, 
to  advance  on  them  with  the  bayonet.  He  cried 
out,  "  Vive  la  nation  ;"  the  cry  was  responded  by  his 
men  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  pro- 
longed at  intervals  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  it  was  a 
shout  which  announced  the  confidence  of  victory.  The 
shouts  surprised  the  Prussians,  the  head  of  whose 
columns,  broken  by  the  balls  and  grape  of  the  French 
artillery,  began  to  waver.  At  last  they  retreated  pre- 
cipitately, but  still  maintaining  their  columns,  a  result 
of  long  experience  and  discipline. 

Stengel  maintained  his  position  on  Kellermann's 
right,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Clairfayt,  and 
thus  Kellermann  was  saved  from  defeat.  The  can- 
nonade still  continued,  and  between  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Prussian  columns,  being  again 
formed,  returned  to  the  attack.  They  were  received 
with  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
nation  ;"  and  again  they  retired.  The  battle  was  over : 
the  cannonade  had  lasted  about  twelve  hours,  with  the 
loss  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
on  each  side.  Kellermann  retired  across  the  Auve  in 
the  night,  and  took  possession  of  his  camp,  while 
Stengel  occupied  the  heights  of  Valmy  ,'and  lighted  fires 
to  deceive  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was 
not  aware  of  Kellermann's  retreat,  for  he  had  made  his 
arrangements  for  a  fresh  attack  on  the  following  day 
(the  21st).  On  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Valmy, 
Dillon  had  been  attacked  at  the  Islettes  by  the  prince  of 
Ilolenlohe  and  the  Hessians,  whom  he  easily  repulsed. 


"  Such,"  says  Dumouriez,  *'  was  the  battle  of  Valmy, 
in  which  each  of  the  two  armies  discharged  aboye 
twenty  thousand  cannon-shot,  and  lost  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  killed  to  no  purpose.  It  produced  a 
very  good  effect  for  the  French,  in  proving  that  their 
firm  face  and  fire  could  stop  this  formidable  enemy." 
This  opinion  is  no  doubt  just,  but  Dumouriez  is  too 
sparing  in  his  narrative  of  die  cannonade,  and  does  not 
give  Kellermann  the  credit  that  is  due  for  reviving  the 
spirit  of  the  French  army.  The  duke  of  Chartres ,♦ 
commanded  under  Kellermann,  and  defended  the  im- 
portant position  of  the  mill  in  front  of  the  village. 

The  Prussians  remained  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune, 
and  Dumouriez  in  his  former  position,  with  Kellermann 
on  his  left.  Thus  the  Prussians  were  between  Dumou- 
riez and  Paris,  a  position  which  gave  them  no  real 
advantage,  though  it  alarmed  the  Parisians.  Dumouriez 
had  a  good  camp,  and  was  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions: the  Prussians  wanted  provisions,  and  were 
suffering  from  dysentery ;  the  weather  was  had,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  remain  long  before 
Sainte-Menehould.  They  could  derive  no  supplies 
from  the  country  immediately  in  their  rear,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  French,  and  their  convoys  which 
had  to  pass  through  Grandpre,  and  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Aisne  to  La  Lune,  were  intercepted 
by  the  French  cavalry.  Dumouriez  was  justified  in 
maintaining  his  position,  and  he  maintained  it  obsti- 
nately, notwithstanding  the  grumbling  of  his  officers, 
and  the  discontent  of  Kellermann,  who  by  an  order 
received  at  the  camp  on  the  22nd  of  September,  was 
to  act  under  Dumouriez  so  long  as  the  two  armies 
should  be  united.  The  Minister  of  War,  Servan, 
informed  Dumouriez  that  his  obstinacy  in  remaining 
at  Sainte-Menehould  was  considered  culpable ;  but  be 
still  refused  to  change  his  advantageous  position. 

Some  Prussian  officers  were  sent  to  the  French 
camp :  the  pretext  was  to  treat  about  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Colonel  Mannstein,  the  Adjutant- General 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  told  Dumouriez  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  terminate  the  war,  and  that  he  should 
have  all  the  support  that  he  wished,  if  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disorders  in  France*  Dumouriez  replied 
that  France  had  not  proclaimed  war  against  the  king 
of  Prussia ;  that  if  the  king  wished  for  peace,  he  had 
only  to  retire  to  the  frontiers  and  remain  neutral; 
and  that  as  to  the  disorders  in  France,  Dumouriez 
could  pay  no  attention  to  them  so  long  as  he  had  so 
formidable  an  army  before  him.  Mannstein  dined  with 
the  general,  and  after  dinner  expressed  himself  more 
plainly.  Dumouriez,  who  is  far  from  being  explicit  in 
the  affair,  says  enough  to  show  what  was  meant ;  that 
he  should  use  his  force  in  suppressing  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Paris ;  and  that  he  rejected  the  proposal  It 
was  agreed  that  the  firing  in  front  of  the  armies  should 
be  suspended,  as  it  was  perfectly  useless.  On  the 
24th,  Mannstein  came  again,  and  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners  was  agreed    on,   but   Dumouriez    refused  to 

•  The  ex-king  Louis-Philippe. 
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inclade  the  emigrant  prisoners ;  and  Mannstein  gave  up 
this  point.  Dumouriez  then  began  to  show  to  Mann- 
stein that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  his  own  interest,  and  that  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Prussia  would  be  mutually  advantageous. 
Mannstein  replied  that  the  king  of  Prussia  did  not 
desire  war,  nor  to  interfere  in  the  government  of 
France ;  and  he  made  to  Dumouriez  "  very  prudent 
proposals  "  in  six  articles,  the  first  of  which  was  that 
the  king  should  be  released  from  prison,  and  restored 
to  the  authority  which  he  had  before  the  10th  of 
August.  In  reply,  Dumouriez  showed  Mannstein  the 
bulletin  which  he  had  just  officially  received,  which 
contained  the  decree  for  changing  France  into  a 
republic ;  and  he  expressed  his  concern  that  matters 
were  brought  to  this  extremity,  particularly  as  he  saw 
no  remedy  for  it. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Thouvenot  was  sent  to  the 
Prussian  quarters  to  sign  the  cartel.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and 
from  his  report  of  the  conversation  with  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Marquis  de  Lucchesini,  it  appears 
that  the  duke  was  desirous  to  treat  with  the  general 
and  his  army,  with  the  view  of  using  their  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France.  But  Thou- 
venot dexterously  evaded  all  their  questions.  Du- 
mouriez in  the  mean  time  was  busy  with  preparing 
a  Memoire  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  threw 
all  the  blame  of  the  war  on  Austria,  and  attempted 
to  induce  the  king  to  detach  himself  from  that  alliance. 
The  Memoire  was  sent  to  the  king  through  Mannstein  ; 
hut  the  answer  came  on  the  28th,  in  the  form  of  a 
manifesto  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  which  he 
repeated  his  declarations  of  the  25th  and  27th  of  July, 
1792,  and  required  the  release  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  person 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  successors,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  answer 
of  Dumouriez  was,  that  the  truce  was  at  an  end.*  On 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  September,  the  duke  broke  up 
his  camp  on  La  Lune,  and  sent  off  before  him  his  heavy 
artillery  and  baggage.  General  Dampierre  was  sent 
to  occupy  La  Lime  with  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  but  he 
found  the  ground  covered  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
horses,  and  symptoms  of  the  terrible  disease  by  which 
the  Prussians  had  suffered.  Dampierre  abandoned 
the  place,  for  fear  it  should  breed  disease  among  his 
soldiers. 

The  Prussian  army  retreated  by  Grandpre.  On 
the  6th  of  October  the  army  of  the  coalition  was  at 
Verdun;  and  on  the  12th,  Verdun  was  delivered  to 
the  French.  On  the  17th  it  was  agreed,  in  a  confer- 
ence between  Kellermann  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
that  Longwy  should  be  restored. 

The  invasion,  the  negociations,  and  the  retreat  of 
^"C  Prassians,  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures,  suspi- 

"Thia,"  says  Dumouriez,  "is  exactly  the  whole  of  the 
oeg(fciation  that  took  place  between  general  Dumouriez  and 
tke  Prussians."    Dumouriez,  *  Ukm.,'  Liv.  v.,  c.  1 1 . 


cions  of  secret  stipulations,  and  even  of  bargaining 
with  the  king  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  was  pro- 
bably not  very  zealous  in  the  war,  though  he  wished 
to  save  Louis ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
talked  of  by  a  certain  party  as  a  man  who  might  aspire 
to  the  French  throne,  if  Louis  was  disposed  of.  But 
the  retreat  itself  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
Prussians  had  commenced  the  campaign  too  late,  they 
had  lost  their  time  and  opportunity ;  and  if  they  ever 
seriously  designed  to  reach  Paris,  they  could  not 
accomplish  it  in  this  year.  To  winter  in  their  present 
camp,  or  to  advance  towards  Paris  in  such  a  condition 
and  in  such  a  season,  were  equally  impracticable. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to  return  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Argonne  towards  Luxembourg  and  Lor- 
raine. To  attempt  to  stop  the  retreat  of  such  an  army 
would  not  have  been  prudent,  and  perhaps  was  not 
practicable.  To  harass  it  in  its  retreat  was  easy,  and 
this  was  done  very  ineffectually.  Dumouriez  was 
eager  to  execute  his  favourite  plan  of  invading  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  Kellermann,  impatient  of  being 
under  Dumouriez,  thought  only  of  his  command  at 
Metz.  Dumouriez  describes  the  dispositions  which  he 
made  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  ;  but,  he  says,  they 
were  not  well  executed.  If  he  intended  them  to  have 
been  executed,  it  was  his  business  to  pursue  the  Prus- 
sians himself. 

The  Memoires  of  Dumouriez  betray  more  than  they 
express.  During  the  negociations  Dumouriez  said 
one  day  to  his  men,  "  What  do  you  think  of  all  these 
negociations  with  the  Prussians?  don't  they  excite 
some  suspicion  in  you  against  me  ?"  "  If  it  were 
any  one  else  than  you,"  said  an  officer ;  '*  but  with 
you  we  shut  our  eyes."  That  which  Dumouriez  only 
leaves  us  to  suspect  is  completed  by  other  evidence. 
It  was  secretly  agreed  between  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Dumouriez,  that  the  Prussians  should  not  be 
molested  in  their  retreat  as  far  as  the  Meuse ;  and  that 
when  they  had  crossed  the  Meuse,  the  French  army 
should  watch  the  Prussians,  but  not  attack  them,  on 
condition  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  give  up 
Longwy  and  Verdun.  The  king  of  Prussia  at  last 
consented  to  these  terms,  as  he  was  assured  that  the 
royal  family  would  be  saved,  and  that  Dumouriez 
would  use  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  bargain  was  a  good  one  both 
for  the  Prussians  and  the  French.  The  honour  of  the 
king  seemed  to  be  saved,  and  France  was  rid  of  a 
dangerous  enemy  without  the  risk  of  a  battle.  Danton, 
with  whom  Dumouriez  was  in  secret  communication, 
wished  to  clear  the  French  territory  of  the  Prussians. 
He  made  a  show,  through  his  agents  in  the  council 
of  the  Commune,  of  some  solicitude  for  the  comfort 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  Westermann  left  Paris  with 
the  minutes  of  a  report  of  their  visit  to  the  Temple 
sent  to  Danton  by  Petion  and  Manuel,  in  which  they 
mingled  certain  expressions  of  interest  for  the  king. 
Dumouriez  sent  this  report  to  the  quarter-general  of 
the  Prussian  army  by  Thouvenot,  his  confidant,  who 
assured  the  duke  of  Brunswick  of  the   intention   of 
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Dumouriez  to  save  Louis  XVL,  and  regulate  the  revo- 
lution. On  the  28th  the  king  of  Prussia  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retreat  on  these  terms,  and  an  attack  on  the 
French,  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, waa  countermanded.  On  the  SOth  the  Prus- 
sians began  their  retreat,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
coalition  diminished  one  fourth.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand Prussians,  Austrians,  Hessians,  and  emigrants, 
perished  or  were  disabled  in  this  useless  campaign,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  £itigue,  famine,  cold,  and  disease.* 


*  It  ii  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  describe  minutely 
the  military  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  military 
history  is  a  distinct  work.  But  the  campaign  of  the  Argonne 
is  80  important  an  event  in  the  political  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  a  brief  notice  of  it  could  not  be  omitted. 
With  a  good  military  map  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  any 
careful  reader :  but  not  without.  The  '  Tableau  Historique 
de  la  Guerre  de  la  Revolution  de  France,'  3  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1806,  by  Servan,  with  maps  and  plans,  on  a  large  | 


The  dead  and  the  dying  marked  the  retreat  of  this 
magnificent  army,  which  invaded  France  in  insolence, 
and  retired  from  it  in  disgrace. 

scale,  is  a  useful  aid  to  those  who  study  the  history  of  this 
period*    0 

The  M^moires  of  Dumouriez  are  full  enough  as  to  sU  that 
eonoeras  himself;  sod  sometimes  meagre  enough  as  to 
others,  Kellennann  fix  instanee.  His  account  of  the  nego* 
ciadons  and  of  the  measures  which  he  took  for  harassing  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians,  must  have  cost  him  some  trouble, 
as  he  had  to  explain  and  yet  to  conceal;  though  one  does 
not  see  why  he  should  have  concealed  any  thing  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  M^moires.  The  ambition  of  Dumouriez, 
his  intriguing  disposition,  and  his  cunning  under  the  gtiise 
of  frankness,  detract  from  his  character  and  weaken  his 
credit.  Compare  Lamaitine, '  Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Lir. 
zxrii.,  &e.;  'Hist.  Pariem.,'  xviL,  54,  &c.,  and  xix.,  \77, 
&c.,  with  extracts  from  and  remarks  upon  the  M^moires  of 
Hardenberg,  'M^moires  d'un  homme  d'Etat,'  (L,  458,  m 
&c.);  the  criticisms  in  the  'Tableau  Historique,*  ii.,  128; 
Poujoulat,  i.,  341,  &c. ;  and  Dahlmaun,  453,  &c. 


O'HAPTBE     XXXII. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 


From  the  10th  of  August  the  Commune  of  Paris 
was  supreme.  The  prisons  were  emptied  by  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  but  the  committee  of  surveillance 
began  to  fill  them  again  by  new  orders  of  arrest,  some 
of  which  were  signed  by  a  single  member ;  and  it 
is  said  that  five  hundred  persons  were  imprisoned 
in  this  arbitrary  manner,  without  any  ground,  or  on 
the  mere  suspicion  of  incivism.  Marat,  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  surveillance,  covered  the  walls  of 
Paris  with  his  placards.  *'  The  impulse  given  on  the 
2nd  of  September  lasted  to  the  31st;  it  tended  to  two 
ends,  one  to  create  an  invincible  resistance  to  the 
foreign  invasion ;  the  other  to  destroy  for  ever  the 
source  of  internal  suspicions,  and  to  destroy  it  by  an* 
nihilating  all  opposition  within.  These  two  directions 
were  followed :  the  first  formed  an  army,  the  second 
conducted  to  anarchy."  ♦ 

The  Commune  sent  commissioners  into  the  depart- 
ments to  recommend  its  own  example  and  to  influence 
the  elections.  It  laid  hold  of  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  civil  list,  the  plate  of  the 
churches,  and  the  moveables  of  the  emigrants.  Horses, 
iron,  and  lead  were  seized ;  even  the  dead  were  turned 
out  of  their  leaden  coffins ;  but  this  part  of  their  ope- 
rations was  given  up,  partly  for  reasons  of  health, 
partly  because  it  violently  shocked  public  opinion. 
The  Commune  had  given  no  account  of  the  moveables 
belonging  to  the  massacred  prisoners,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  committee  of  surveil- 
lance. It  began  to  sell  the  furniture  and  property  in 
the  hotels  on  which  seals  had  been  placed  since  the 

*  •  Iliit.  Parlem.,'  xviii.,  19. 


departure  of  the  proprietors.  The  National  Guard, 
which  had  been  recomposed  under  the  name  of  the 
armed  sections,  was  useless,  and  Santerre  had  neither 
edacity  nor  inclination  to  organize  it.  The  Garde- 
mobile,  the  great  depositary  of  the  splendid  property 
of  the  crown,  waa  pillaged  on  the  16th  of  September : 
it  was  insufficiently  protected,  it  waa  a  rich  prize,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  contents  passed  into  unknown  handf, 
and  waa  never  recovered.  The  diamonds  alone,  says 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  which  had  been  valued  by  order 
of  the  first  Assembly,  were  worth  nearly  forty  millions 
of  livres.  There  were  rumours  of  fresh  intended  mas- 
sacres on  the  20th  of  September,  and  probably  there 
waa  some  ground  for  the  rumours.  On  the  1 8th  the 
Commune  mustered  courage  to  dissolve  the  committee 
of  surveillance,  and  on  the  19th  published  an  exhorta- 
tion to  order,  and  it  exhorted  the  citizens  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  persona  who  were  confined  in  toe 
prisons.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  encouraged  by 
this  example,  published  on  the  20th  a  decree  for  the 
re-establishment  of  order  and  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris.* 

The  Jacobins  agitated  in  the  provinces  to  secure  the 
return  of  their  own  party,  but  still  a  great  number  of 
the  Girondins  were  elected,  a  large  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative,  and  some  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Constituent.  The  faction  which  bad  ruled  at 
Paris  since  the  10th  of  August  returned  men  of  their 
party,  Robespierre,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulin*, 
David  the  painter,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Legendre; 
Panis,   Sergent,   and   Billaud-Varennes,   the   men  ot 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xviii.,  44,  where  the  dcaec  if  printed- 
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September;  Manuel,  Robespierre  tbe  yonngpr,  the 
brother  of  the  iacorraptible ;  CoUot  d'Herbois,  for- 
merly an  actor,  and  the  duke  of  Orleani,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Philippe  £galit6.  Duaaulx,  an 
old  man  of  good  chanuster,  one  of  the  electors  of  1789, 
and  known  aa  tbe  translator  of  '  Juvenal/  found  him- 
self in  this  strange  company.  **  Marat,  another  jour- 
nalist, Fr^ron,  and  some  obscure  individuals,  completed 
this  famous  deputation,  which  consisting  of  men  in 
busmess,  a  butcher,  an  actor,  an  engraver,  a  painter, 
an  advocate,  three  or  four  writers,  a  prince  without 
his  titles,  represented  very  well  the  confusion  and  the 
varied  modes  of  existence  which  were  agitating  in  the 
iomense  capital  of  France."    (Thiers.)  * 

The  first  sitting  of  the  National  Convention  was 
opened  at  midday,  the  2 let  of  September,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  from  which  the  deputies  passed  to  the 
place  in  which  the  Legislative  had  held  its  sittings. 
Marat,  in  the  'Ami  du  Peuple,'  had  denounced  this 
place,  because  the  galleries  would  hold  only  **  three 
hundred  spectators :"  he  required  a  place  which  would 
bold  four  thousand  spectators :  "  the  National  Con- 
Tention  must  be  continually  under  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  stoned  if  they  forget  their 
duty." 

The  Convention  consisted  of  171  members  above 
the  number  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  Legislative ;  but 
they  confirmed  *'  all  the  elections  made  by  the  electoral 
bodies,  and  the  primary  and  communal  assemblies/' f 
Petion  was  the  first  president  of  the  Convention :  a 
iresh  president  was  chosen  every  fourteen  days. 
Brissot,  Condorcet,  Rabaud-St««£tienne,  Lasource, 
Veigniaud,  and  Camus,  were  elected  secretaries ;  a  proof 
of  tbe  influence  of  the  Gironde  in  the  new  Assembly. 
The  Girondins  in  fact  formed  a  powerful  body,  and 
they  had  recovered  courage  to  protest  against  the 
crimes  of  September.  They  also  felt  the  insults  to 
which  they  had  submitted  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Legislative.  Petion,  who  had  retired  from  the  Com- 
mune, and  was  now  in  the  Convention,  was  considered 
a  Giiondin,  and  he  had  great  influence  in  the  new 
Assembly  with  all  parties,  except  the  extreme.  Op- 
posed to  diis  party  was  the  faction  of  Paris ;  for  though 
the  members  of  the  Paris  deputation  were  not  well 
united,  they  were  backed  by  the  men  with  strong  arms 
and  hands,  which  wielded  the  pike. 

Manuel,  the  procureur-syndic,  who  owed  his  popu- 
^ty  chiefly  to  his  suspension  after  the  20th  of  June 
with  Pedon,  opened  the  business  of  the  Convention  in 
these  terms :  "  Representatives  of  the  sovereign  people, 
your  mission  would  require  both  the  power  and  the 
^dom  of  gods:  when  Cineas  entered  the  Eoman 
senate,  he  thought  that  he  saw  an  assembly  of  kings : 
*  ^ke  comparison  would  be  insulting  to  you ;  here  we 
njust  see  an  assembly  of  philosophers   occupied  in 

*  Chabot  supported  the  election  of  Marat,  and  he  jaatified 
his  sanguinary  doctrines  and  the  massacres  of  September : 
'  Hist.  Pari./  xviii.,  49,  where  there  is  a  very  specific  charge 
of  knarery  agahurt  Marat. 

^  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xix.,  36. 


preparing  the  happiness  of  the  world ;  I  move  that  the 
president  of  France  be  lodged  in  the  national  palace, 
that  the  attributes  of  law  and  of  power  be  always  by 
his  side,  and  that  every  time  when  he  shall  open  the 
sittings,  all  the  citizens  rise ;  this  homage  paid  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  will  continually  remind  us 
of  our  rights  and  our  duties."  •  "  Out  of  this  room," 
said  Tallien,  **  the  president  of  the  Convention  is  a 
simple  citizen  :  if  any  man  wishes  to  speak  with  him, 
he  will  go  to  find  him  on  the  third  story,  or  the  fifth ; 
it  is  there  where  virtue  lodges."  Manuel's  proposal 
was  inunediately  rejected ;  but  it  gave  the  enemies  of 
the  Gironde  the  occasion  for  saying  that  Manuel  wished 
to  confer  royal  honours  on  Petion. 

It  was  decreed  that  "  there  could  be  no  constitution 
until  it  was  accepted  by  the  people;"  and  on  the 
motion  of  Danton,  *'  that  the  security  of  persons  and 
property  is  under  the  safi^uard  of  the  nation."  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  Danton's  proposition  meant,  but 
it  is  partly  explained  by  his  speech.  He  was  not 
sanguinary,  like  Marat,  and  he  had  some  instinctive 
talent  for  statesmanship.  The  horrors  of  September 
began  to  be  viewed  in  their  jiut  light,  and  people 
expressed  themselves  with  some  freedom  about  them. 
A  declaration  of  this  kind  from  Danton  would  be  well 
understood  by  his  subordinates:  he  did  not  want 
blood  merely  for  ^e  sake  of  blood,  and  enough  had 
been  done  to  strike  terror. 

The  Convention  further  decreed  that  all  the  laws 
which  were  not  repealed,  and  all  powers  which  were 
not  revoked  or  suspended,  were  still  existing;  and 
that  all  present  taxes  should  be  levied  as  before. 

Manuel  began  again :  "  You  have  just  consecrated 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  you  must  rid  the 
people  of  a  rival :  the  first  question  that  you  must 
approach  is  that  of  royalty,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  commence  a  constitution  when  there  is 
a  king."  "  We  mustij'  said  Or^goire,  ''  destroy  this 
talisman,  the  magic  force  of  which  might  still  stupefy 
many  men :  I  move  that  you  determine  the  aboUtion 
of  royalty  by  a  solemn  law."  Bazire  thought  that 
the  matter  should  be  debated.  *'  What  need,"  said 
Gr^goire,  "to  debate,  when  everybody  is  agreed? 
Kings  are  in  the  moral  order  of  things  what  monsters 
are  in  the  physical."  In  the  midst  of  profound  silence 
the  motion  of  Gr^goire  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. The  National  Convention  decreed  that  royalty 
was  abolished  in  France.  Loud  acclamations  followed, 
with  shouts  of  "  Live  the  Nation  "  from  the  spectators, 
which  were  prolonged  for  some  time.  The  birth  of 
the  Bepublic  was  announced  to  the  armies  and  to  all 
the  municipalities.  The  date  from  which  the  French 
Republic  is  reckoned  is  the  22nd  of  September,  1792. 

Thus  the  Gironde  saw  the  advent  of  the  Repsblic, 
the  name  of  which  had  been  first  pronouneed  by  men 

*  This  absurd  style  is  chancteristic  of  the  times.  Manuel 
affected  a  literary  reputation :  be  bad  |«8t  publiahed  some 
lectersof  Mirafaeatt*  "with  a  pre&ee,"  aays  Madame  de  Stael, 
«  bad  ettough,  k  is  tzue,  but  stall  one  might  see  that  he  had 
ali  the  good  intention  is  the  world  to  show  some  teknt " 
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of  their  party.  It  did  not  originate  vrith  the  Jacobins. 
"  Who  would  have  said,  a  year  ago,"  wrote  Brissot  in 
his  Journal,  '^  when  a  corrupt  faction  was  holding  the 
people  in  chains  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  that  a 
year  would  not  pass  before  all  this  scaffolding  was 
thrown  down  ?" — "  Who  will  not  remember  with  some 
pain  that  the  word  Republic  was  then  almost  pro- 
scribed even  at  the  Jacobins  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  rhetorical  forms  of  expression  to  justify  repub- 
licanism ;  that  a  man  whose  business  only  consists  in 
decrying  talents  superior  to  his  own,  confessed  simply 
enough  to  the  National  Assembly  that  he  did  not 
know  what  republicanism  was,  that  he  was  a  mon- 
archist?" Brissot  here  alludes  to  Robespierre.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  Brissot  and 
Robespierre  were  one  day  at  Petion's,  when  Robes- 
pierre expressed  great  fears  at  the  event,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  proof  that  there  was  a  plot  to  mas- 
sacre all  good  patriots.  Brissot  and  Petion  said  that 
the  king's  flight  was  a  proof  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
abide  by  the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  a 
republic.  Robespierre,  with  a  sneer  as  usual,  and 
biting  his  nails,  asked  what  a  republic  was.* 

The  Convention  decreed  that  all  administrative 
bodies,  municipal  and  judiciary,  as  well  as  justices 
of  the  peace,  should  be  appointed  anew.  Tallien 
moved  that  every  citizen  might  be  elected  a  judge 
without  the  qualification  of  being  on  the  list  of  lawyers. 
Goupilleau  said  that  citizen  Thomas  Paine,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  but  not  "  exercised  in 
the  idiom  of  their  language,"  had  just  observed  to 
him,  that  if  partial  reforms  were  made  in  the  judiciary 
department,  there  would  be  no  coherence,  and  that  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  impossible  for 
men  to  administer  justice  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  laws.  Danton  agreed  with  citizen  Paine, 
that  it  was  not  well  to  change  the  whole  judiciary 
department  at  present,  but  to  extend  the  power  of 
choice :  all  lawyers,  he  said,  had  the  character  of  a 
revolting  aristocracy  ;  if  a  principle  of  exclusion  could 
be  established  in  the  elections,  it  ought  to  be  against 
the  lawyers,  who  have  hitherto  arrogated  to  themselves 
an  exclusive  privilege,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  human  race ;  both  priests  and 
la\vyers  had  eternally  deceived  the  people ;  justice 
ought  to  be  administered  by  the  simple  laws  of  reason. 
But  the  main  arguments  for  the  measure  were  founded 
on  the  political  condition  of  France  and  the  character 
of  the  lawyers.  The  Convention  decreed  that  judges 
might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  among  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.-}* 

*  Madame  Roland,  'M^m.,'  i.,  277,  and  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xi., 
24.— Who  would  have  said  on  the  22nd of  September,  1/92, 
that,  in  a  year,  Brissot's  head  would  be  off  his  shoulders? 

t  It  was  absurd  enough  to  decree  that  a  man  was  eligible 
to  be  a  judge,  who  had  not  studied  the  law ;  that  a  man  was 
qualified  to  declare  the  law,  who  did  not  know  the  law. 
Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  simply  as  a  body  of  rules 
applicable  to  given  facts,  a  judge  ipust  know  the  forms  of 


On  the  22nd  of  September  the  news  of  the  cannonade 
of  Valmy  reached  Paris.  Servan,  the  minister  of  war, 
read  Kellermann's  despatch,  which  was  very  brief. 
Embarassed,  he  said,  to  select  among  all  the  officers 
those  whose  conduct  deserved  honourable  mention,  he 
named  M.  Chartres  (the  due  de  Chartres),  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  M.  Montpensier  (the  young  duke's  bro- 
ther), whose  extreme  youth  rendered  their  courage 
very  remarkable. 

The  deputy,  Cambon,  made  a  report  on  (he  state  of 
the  finances,  which  comprehended  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  National  Treasury,  and  on  the  caisse  de  I'extra- 
ordinaire.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1792,  to  the  22nd  of  September,  1792, 
showed  a  balance  of  above  50,000,000  more  than 
the  disbursements;  and  of  this  balance,  which  was 
safe  in  the  treasury,  above  11,000,000  were  in  gold 
and  silver.*  The  caisse  de  I'extraordinaire  was  esta- 
blished for  the  reception  of  the  assignats  which  were 
fabricated,  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  debt  which 
was  then  due  and  payable,  and  to  receive  the  assignats 
which  were  presented  in  payment  by  the  purchasers  of 
national  property.     The  receipts   of  the  caisse  had 

procedure ;  and  they  can  only  be  learned  by  long  practice. 
This  extravagant  decree  did  not  pass  without  opposition,  and 
some  excellent  remarks  were  made  by  Chassey,  a  judge  at 
the  tribunal  de  cassation,  and  by  Mathieu,  sJso  a  lawyer. 
('  Hist,  Pari.,'  xix.,  28.)  Chassey,  who  was  opposed  to  the 
measure,  said,  however,  "  I  have  long  desired  that  there 
should  be  in  every  tribunal  a  prud'homme  who  did  not  know 
the  law,  who  should  bring  the  simplicity  of  his  natural  good 
sense  to  bear  upon  the  routine  habits  of  the  lawyer."  It  is 
possible  in  a  system  which  is  overloaded  with  useless  pro- 
cedure, idle  subtleties,  and  renmants  of  antiquated  law,  that 
the  original  natural  sense  of  the  lawyer  may  be  buried  in  the 
rubbish  that  he  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  heap  about  him. 
The  development  of  law,  which  is  ever  active  in  a  progressive 
community,  cannot  find  its  full  expression  through  the  organ 
of  a  judge,  who  is  mastered  by  his  technicalities,  liis  pre- 
judices, and  the  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  which  grows  up 
in  all  professional  bodies.  But  to  infer  that  a  man  who 
knows  no  law  would  make  a  good  judge,  because  a  lawyer 
may  make  a  bad  one  would  be  an  illogical  conclusion.  This 
decree  of  the  Convention  is  instnictive,  notwithstanding 
its  absurdity :  it  has  a  meaning  in  it.  The  popular  behef 
that  the  substance  of  equity,  that  justice  is  often  missed 
in  grasping  at  the  form  of  law,  is  true ;  and  he  who  has 
with  infinite  pains  mastered  the  form,  can  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  believe  that  he  has  not  grasped  a  substance.  The 
minister  of  justice,  himself  an  advocate,  was  too  ignorant 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter,  or  to  remind  his  au- 
dience that  the  Romans,  who  certainly  had  a  capacity  for 
law,  and  have  left  us  something,  had  not  a  body  of  profes- 
sional judges. 

•  The  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xix.,  49,  gives  only  an  extract  from 
Cambon 's  report,  and  it  is  just  to  the  editors  of  the  *  Hist. 
Parlem.'  to  observe  that  their  extracts  on  matters  of  finan" 
are  generally  confused,  and  their  figures  inconsistent  Thiers 
states  the  matter  thus :  '*  The  former  Assemblies  had  ordered 
the  fabrication  of  2,700  miUions  of  assignats;  2,600  millions 
had  been  spent ;  there  remained  200  millions,  of  which  17^ 
millions  were  yet  to  be  made,  and  24  millions  were  in  the 
caisse." 
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amoanted  to  2,632,583,166  livres.  There  bad  been 
paid  out  in  assignats,  2,604,752,125.  There  re- 
mained therefore  in  the  caisse  about  28,000,000  livres. 
The  report  stated  the  amount  that  had  been  received  on 
account  of  the  revenues  and  capitals  of  the  national 
property,  the  total  amount  of  assignats  which  had  been 
received  on  this  account,  and  burnt,  and  the  amount 
which  had  been  cancelled  and  were  ready  to  be  burnt. 
The  legislative  body  had  provided  paper  for  the  fabri* 
cation  of  300,000,000  more  of  assignats;  and  the 
report  recommended  that  they  should  be  fabricated, 
**  with  some  change  however  in  the  form  of  the  as- 
signats, in  order  that  the  eyes  of  republicans  may  not 
see  on  them  the  effigy  of  the  former  king."  A  fresh 
issue  of  assignats  was  ordered  without  the  king's  head 
on  them;  but  the  value  of  a  piece  of  paper  which 
contains  a  promise  to  pay,  depends  not  on  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  king's  head,  but  on  the  ability 
of  the  promiser  to  pay  what  he  promises.  The  report 
added :  "  The  demands  of  the  public  treasury  will  soon 
he  urgent;  the  expenses  are  considerable;  the  taxes 
do  not  come  into  the  treasury,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  departments  in  the  purchase  of  grain." 
Thus  the  Assembly  were  engaged  in  two  operations ; 
issuing  paper,  which  would  diminish  the  value  of  what 
was  already  issued,  and  buying  up  grain,  and  pro- 
claiming a  scarcity,  a  measure  which  would  raise  its 
price  above  what  it  would  have  been  without  their 
interference. 

Roland  made  a  report  on  the  state  of  France  and 
the  capital,  which  was  in  his  usual  style.  Roland  was 
not  superior  to  Necker*  as  an  administrator,  but  he 
made  a  greater  parade  of  philosophical  principles. 
However  he  spoke  out  plainly  on  the  state  of  disorder, 
and  recommended  a  vigorous  government  as  the  only 
means  by  which  a  free  state  could  be  maintained. 

But  a  vigorous  government  did  not  exist :  disorder 
preyailed  in  the  provinces ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember the  leaders  of  anarchy  were  openly  attacked. 
"  It  is  time,"  said  Kersaint,  "  to  raise  the  scaffold  for 
assassins,  and  for  those  who  encourage  assassination." 
— "  Doubtless  you  have  shuddered  with  indignation, 
as  I  have,  at  the  thoughts  of  the  scenes  of  horror  by 
which  men  would  disgrace  the  French  name ;  it  is  the 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem./  xix.,  39.  Under  the  head  of  «  Sub- 
w^tanceset  Approvisonnemens,"  he  said  that  in  March,  1792, 
he  had  contracted  with  a  house  in  London  for  40,000  sacks 
of  flour  of  the  best  quality,  and  67,000  septiers  (a  septier  is 
about  240 lbs.)  of  inferior  quality;  ^0,000  sacks  were  in- 
tended for  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  rest 
inight  soon  be  expected  at  H^Tre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and 
Saint-Valhy.  This  was  Necker's  « Com  Police,'  see  p.  51 ; 
and  'Young's  Travels,'  i.,  626,  2nd  edit.,  who  has  some 
remarks  on  these  purchases  of  March,  1792.  "  There  is  but 
one  plan,"  says  Young,  "  for  feeding  the  people,  absolute 
freedom  of  trade :  proclaim  a  free  trade,  and  from  that 
iBoment  ordain  that  an  inkstand  be  crammed  instantly  into 
the  throat  of  the  first  member  (of  the  French  Assembly,  he 
^ean«;  hut  any  other  assembly  will  do)  that  pronounces  the 
^ord  com."  See  Chabot's  and  Cambon's  admissions,  '  Hist. 
P«Vxx.,174. 


last  plot  of  our  enemies ;  there  is  perhaps  some  courage 
in  declaring  oneself  here  against  assassins."  He 
called  for  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  '*  anarchical 
robbery."  Buzot  said,  "  We  must  have  a  law  against 
those  infamous  men  who  assassinate  because  they  are 
too  cowardly  to  attack." — "  I  move  that  the  National 
Convention  be  surrounded  with  a  force  so  imposing, 
that  not  only  shall  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  our 
departments  may  be  certain  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.  What !  do  you  think  that  we  are  to  be  the 
slaves  of  certain  deputies  of  Paris  ?"  Tallien,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Sergent,  Collot  d'Herbois,  all  opposed  any 
active  measures  to  maintain  order.  "  The  laws  exist," 
said  Tallien,  *'  it  is  the  business  of  the  courts  to  apply 
them."  "  You  have  laws  against  assassins,"  said 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  "  I  move  that  you  make  an  address 
to  the  French."  "  One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
national  dignity,"  said  Sergent,  **  is  not  to  multiply 
the  laws."  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  it  was 
decreed  that  six  commissioners  be  appointed: — 1.  To 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  Republic  and  of  Paris  ; 
2.  To  present  a  draft  of  a  law  against  those  who  ex« 
cited  to  murder  and  assassination ;  3.  To  report  on  the 
means  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention  a 
force  selected  from  all  the  departments.  The  Giron- 
dins  were  evidently  commencing  an  attack  on  their 
opponents. 

The  Jacobins  took  up  the  matter.  On  the  21st,  the 
Jacobins  changed  their  title  of  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  title  of  the  Society  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  Friends  of  Equality  and  Liberty.  Fauchet 
was  expelled  from  the  society,  because  he  had  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  passport  for  M.  de  Narbonne, 
when  the  massacres  were  impending.  In  place  of  the 
bishop  Fauchet,  the  society  got  Thomas  Paine. 
Chabot  denounced  Brissot,  who  in  his  journal  spoke 
of  a  disorganizing  party  in  the  Convention  ;  this  was 
only  written,  he  said,  to  make  Danton,  Robespierre, 
and  Collot  unpopular.  He  charged  Brissot's  party 
with  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment, which  would  soon  restore  royalty.  This  fatal 
charge  against  the  Girondins  was  talked  of  till  it  was 
believed.  They  were  charged  with  aiming  to  destroy 
the  national  unity,  with  a  design  to  form  out  of  the 
departments  as  many  independent  states,  united  by  a 
federal  bond :  by  such  means,  it  was  said,  they  aimed 
at  destroying  the  supremacy  of  Paris.  The  Girondins 
were  not  guilty  of  such  a  scheme,  if  there  was  guilt  in 
it :  none  of  them  had  gone  further  than  to  look  for 
aid  to  the  departments  to  check  the  tyranny  of  Paris  ; 
a  measure  in  the  opinion  of  all  honest  men  laudable  and 
useful,  which  they  were  never  able  to  realize.;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

The  stormy  session  of  the  25th  of  September  placed 
the  parties  in  the  Convention  clearly  in  oppoistion. 
Merlin  affirmed  that  Lasource  had  said  that  there  was 
a  party  which  aimed  at  a  dictatorship.  Lasource  said 
that  he  had  not  spoken  of  a  dictator  nor  of  a  dictator- 
ship, but  of  a  dictatorial  power,  at  which,  he  said, 
certain  men  were  aiming,  who  were  skilful  in  intrigue. 
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and  greedy  of  power.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  die  dc- 
spotism  of  Paris,  and  I  do  not  consent  that  those  who 
in  Paris  direct  the  opinion  of  men  whom  they  mislead, 
shall  govern  the  National  Convention  and  all  France : 
I  do  not  consent  that  Paris,  governed  by  intriguers, 
shall  hecome  in  the  French  empire  what  Rome  was  in 
the  Roman." — "  I  direct  my  remarks  against  the  men 
who  have  never  ceased  to  urge  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  against  those  memhers  of  the  Legislative  who 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
against  those  men  who,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
massacres  were  going  on,  carried  their  wicked  audacity 
so  far  as  to  sign  orders  for  arrest  against  eight  deputies 
of  the  legislative."  He  declined  naming  persons 
yet,  but  he  said  that  he  believed  there  was  a  party 
which  aimed  at  putting  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals.  Osselin,  one  of  the  Paris  deputation, 
called  on  his  fellow  deputies  to  explain :  he  avowed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  most  democratic  republic  that 
was  possible. 

Rebecqui,  a  Marseillais,  a  £riend  of  Barbaroux,  said 
there  was  a  dictatorial  party  in  the  Convention ;  and 
it  was  the  party  of  Robespierre.  "  That  is  the  man 
whom  I  denounce."  He  raised  the  veil,  which  La- 
source  had  only  touched,  and  showed  to  the  Convention 
the  future  dictator. 

Danton  replied  in  an  artful  speech.  As  to  his  own 
seal  and  love  for  his  country,  if  any  man  doubted,  let 
him  rise  and  speak :  he  admitted  that  public  liberty 
must  be  protected  by  the  severest  enactments,  and  death 
should  be  the  punishment  of  him  who  spoke  of  a  dic- 
tatorship or  a  triumvirate ;  but  he  artfully  added,  and 
this  was  to  show  the  Gironde  what  a  weapon  he  held 
in  his  hands,  that  it  was  said  that  there  were  men  who 
wished  to  parcel  out  France ;  **  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
these  absurd  ideas,  by  pronouncing  the  penalty  of 
death  against  those  who  have  given  birth  to  such 
opinions.  France  must  be  one — there  must  be  unity 
in  the  Representation  and  in  the  Gk>vernment — the 
Austrians  with  terror  will  hear  of  this  holy  harmony ; 
then,  I  swear  to  you,  our  enemies  are  dead." 

Robespierre  ascended  tlie  tribune,  to  reply  to  the 
accusation  against  him ;  not  that  it  was  his  own  cause 
which  he  was  going  to  defend,  but  the  cause  of  the 
public.  This  was  a  favourite  common-place  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  answer  an  accusation  which  was  not  precise;  but 
still  he  would  answer.  He  began  with  a  tedious 
enumeration  of  his  past  services ;  which  was  interrupted 
by  Osselin  asking  for  a  frank  explanation  in  four  words. 
**  Robespierre,"  said  another,  **  tell  us  plainly  if  you 
have  aspired  to  the  dictatorship  or  the  triumvirate." 
But  Robespierre  refused  to  limit  his  defence  to  a  simple 
negation.  He  still  went  on,  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"Cut  it  short."  "I  will  not  cut  it  short,"  said 
Robespierre :  **  I  will  compel  you  to  listen  to  me ;" 
and  he  went  on  in  the  same  strain.  He  ended  with 
supporting  both  propositions,  to  declare  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  a  dictatorship  or  a  triumvirate ;  and 
a  capital  offence  to  declare  that  the  French  Republic 


did  not  form  one  state.  As  to  the  question  that 
regarded  himself  personally,  be  had  no  objection  to 
its  being  fully  examined. 

Barbaroux  rose  and  said,  **  Barbaroux  of  Marseille 
presoits  himself  to  sign  the  denunciation  that  has  been 
made."  He  then  told  a  story  whidi  throws  some 
light  on  the  affair  of  the  10th  of  August.  "  You 
know,"  he  said,  "  what  patriotic  conspiracy  was  feraied 
to  destroy  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  tyrant" 
The  Marseillais  effected  this  revolution;  they  were 
courted  by  the  different  parties  which  then  dirided 
Paris.  *'  We  were  taken  to  Robespierre ;  we  were 
told  that  we  ought  to  rally  round  the  citizens  who  had 
acquired  popularity:  the  citizen  Panis  named  to  ui 
Robespierre  as  the  virtuous  man  who  was  to  be  the 
dictator  of  France ;  but  we  answered  that  the  Mar- 
seillais would  never  bow  their  heads  either  before  a 
king  or  a  dictator."  He  defied  Robespierre  to  deny 
this.  As  a  proof  of  the  dictatorial  project,  be  urged 
the  feet  of  a  *' disorganizing  Commune"  in  Parii 
sending  commissioners  into  all  parts  of  the  republic  to 
convey  commands  to  the  other  communes,  and  issuing 
orders  of  arrest  against  members  of  the  Legislative,  and 
even  against  a  minister.  If  the  Commune  of  Paris 
did  not  aim  at  this  power,  why  was  opposition  made 
to  the  Convention  decreeing  that  all  the  departments 
should  unite  for  the  security  of  the  Convention,  and 
for  ^the  security  of  Paris  ?  He  told  the  members  of 
the  Convention  that  eight  hundred  Marseillais  were 
on  the  road  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Convention. 

The  talk  of  Robespierre's  dictatorship  was  a  trifling 
incident ;  but  there  was  evidence  enough  of  the  design 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  Cambon  supported  Bar- 
baroux :  he  said  that  he  had  seen  printed  placards  at 
Paris,  in  which  it  was  said  that  there  were  no  means 
of  public  safety  except  in  a  triumvirate,  and  these 
placards  were  signed  by  Marat.  He  asked  if  the 
Commune  of  Paris  was  the  whole  nation,  and  how  they 
had  dared,  while  there  was  a  National  Assembly,  to 
seize  on  the  public  treasury.  "  I  have  seen,"  be  con- 
tinued, "these  same  men  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
obey  the  law,  for  there  is  a  law  which  commands  that 
the  Commune  of  Paris  shall  be  renewed,  and  it  is  not 
renewed  yet.  I  have  seen  the  Commune  go  into  all 
the  national  buildings  and  seize  all  the  most  valuable 
things,  without  drawing  up  any  minute  of  what  vas 
taken  away ;  and  when  a  decree  was  passed  that  these 
things  should  be  brought  to  the  national  treasury,  I  have 
seen  this  decree  remain  unexecuted."  There  was  enough 
to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Commune, 
or  of  some  of  the  members,  to  usurp  all  the  powers. 

Panis  rose  to  speak,  in  reply  to  Barbaroux,  and  his 
speech  explains  some  of  the  movements  preparatory  to 
the  10th  of  August:  he  denied  wbat  Barbaroux  had 
said  about  the  dictatorship,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  denial  was  false.  This  was  however  a  trifle : 
it  was  immaterial  whether  Robespierre  was  talked  of 
as  a  dietator  or  not  Panis  asked  what  witnesses  there 
were  of  it,  "  I,"  said  Rebecqui.     "  You  arc  tiie  friend 
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of  Bari»roiix,"  said  Panu,  "  I  object  to  you  as  a 
witness."  Brissot  then  asked  why  an  order  of  arrest 
had  been  signed  against  him.  The  testimony  of  Panis 
is  not  worth  much  credit:  but  he  referred  to  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  the  times:  they  were  com- 
pelled to  act  as  they  did. 

Marat  demanded  to  be  heard.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  presented  himself  at  the  tribune,  and  he 
was  received  with  cries  of  indignation.  *^  I  have/' 
said  Marat,  "in  this  Assembly  a  great  number  of 
penonal  enemies."  **  All,  all,"  resounded  from  every 
part  of  the  hall.  "  I  have,"  continued  Marat  with  the 
greatest  coolness,  ''  in  this  Assembly  a  great  number 
of  enemies ;  I  admonish  them  to  observe  decorum,  and 
not  to  receive  with  idle  shouts,  hootings,  or  menaces, 
a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  for  his  country  and 
their  own  safety."  He  declared  that  his  coUegues, 
especially  Robespierre  and  Danton,  had  always  dis- 
approved of  the  idea  of  a  tribunate,  a  triumvirate,  or 
a  dictatorship ;  if  any  one  was  culpable  of  having 
propagated  these  notions,  it  was  himself.  He  avowed 
his  system  of  blood.  *^  1  have  often  proposed  to  give 
an  immediate  authority  to  a  prudent  and  resolute  man, 
under  the  denomination  of  tribune  of  the  people,  of 
dictator,  or  any  other :  the  title  is  immaterial ;  but  a 
proof  that  I  wished  to  chain  him  to  his  country  is 
this ;  I  proposed  that  he  should  have  a  cannon  ball 
fastened  to  his  feet,  and  that  he  should  have  no  au- 
thority except  to  take  off  criminal  heads :  such  ,.was 
my  opinion ;  I  have  printed  it  in  my  writings ;  I  have 
pat  my  name  to  it,  and  I  do  not  blush  at  it."  He 
nid  that  if  his  advice  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille  and  five  hundred  heads  had 
fallen,  all  would  then  have  been  quiet.  He  disclaimed 
all  ambitious  views :  his  life  and  his  sufferings*  he  said, 
prored  that  he  had  none. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Girondins  to  remain  silent ; 
if  they  were,  they  must  share  the  guilt  of  September. 
Vergniaud  spoke,  and  he  read  the  circular  of  the  3rd 
of  September,  signed  by  Sergent,  Marat,  and  others, 
"  What  shall  I  say,"  said  Vergniaud,  **  of  the  formal 
exhortation  to  murder  and  assassination  which  this 
circular  contains  ?"  "  Marat,"  said  Boileau,  "  has  told 
yoQ  that  he  wishes  to  give  you  proofs  of  his  love  of 
peace  and  order;"  and  he  read  a  passage  from  Marat's 
journal  of  that  very  day,  which  began  thus :  "  what 
overwhelms  me  with  sorrow  is  this,  that  all  my  efforts 
for  the  public  safety  will  end  in  nothing  without  a  new 
insurrection  ;"  and  it  went  on  in  the  same  strain.  "  I 
move,"  said  Boileau,  "  that  this  monster  be  committed 
to  the  Abbaye."  Marat  was  heard  again  :  he  avowed 
^hat  Boileau  had  read,  *' because  a  lie  had  never 
approached  his  lips  and  dissimulation  was  a  stranger 
^  his  heart."  He  said  however  that  it  had  been 
^tten  ten  days  ago,  '*  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
Q^ent  of  the  nominations,  when  he  was  indignant  at 
seeing  men  proposed  as  members  of  the  Convention 
vhom  he  had  denounced  as  public  enemies,  at  seeing 
the  triumph  of  that  faction  of  the  Gironde  which  was 
persecuting  him  that  very  day."     He  said  that  what 


Boileau  had  read  was  placaixled  ten  days  ago :  and  ten 
days  in  revolutionary  France  was  equivalent  to  a 
statute  of  limitation  in  such  matters  as  these :  he  added 
that  his  publisher  had  put  it  in  small  print  against  his 
will.  But  he  had  indisputable  evidence  to  produce  of 
his  wish  to  go  along  with  the  Convention,  with  the 
friends  of  the  country:  this  evidence  was  the  first 
number  of  a  journal  which  he  was  commencing  under 
the  name  of  *  The  Republican.'  "  Permit  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  read  to  you  some  extracts  from  it,  you  will 
then  see  what  respect  I  pay  to  the  Conventional 
Assembly  for  its  first  labours,  and  you  will  judge  of 
the  man  who  is  accused  before  you."  The  Assembly 
allowed  this  new  sample  of  Marat  to  be  read  by  a 
secretary.  It  was  chiefly  about  himself,  his  devotion 
to  his  country,  his  services,  his  prophecies  and  their 
accomplishments.  He  said,  that  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  Assembly  could  no  longer  doubt  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions ;  if  through  the  negligence  of  his 
printers,  his  justification  had  not  appeared  on  that  day, 
the  Assembly  would  have  devoted  him  to  the  sword  of 
the  law.  He  went  on  in  this  style ;  "  this  fury  is 
unworthy  of  free  men ;  but  I  fear  nothing  under  the 
sun  :"  here  he  took  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  put 
it  to  his  forehead ;  **  and  I  declare  that  if  a  decree  of 
accusation  had  been  carried  against  me,  I  would  have 
blown  my  brains  out  at  the  foot  of  this  tribune."  The 
journal  of  Prudhomme  ('  Revolutions  de  Puis,'  No. 
168)  ridiculed  Marat,  and  his  pistol,  which  **  probably 
only  contained  powder." 

All  the  talk  ended  with  Tallien  calling  for  the  order 
of  the  day  to  put  a  stop  to  these  **  scandalous  discus- 
sions :"  '*  let  us  decree,"  he  said,  ''  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  and  let  individuals  alone."  It  was  convenient 
enough  for  Tallien  to  stop  all  further  discussion  about 
the  usurpations  of  the  Commune,  and  the  massacres 
of  September.  The  Convention  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  the  sitting  was  not  quite  lost : 
it  was  declared  that  the  Republic  was  one  and  indi- 
visible. 

This  discussion  threw  little  light  on  the  alleged 
scheme  of  a  dictatorship,  but  it  marked  the  opposing 
parties  in  the  Convention  still  more  strongly.  The 
e6U  droit  contained  the  Girondins,  and  those  who 
came  nearest  to  them  in  opinion.  The  centre  was 
numerous,  and  consisted  of  peaceable  men,  who  had 
neither  inclination  nor  talent  to  join  in  a  deadly 
struggle ;  its  power  consisted  in  the  respect  that  the 
two  extremes  must  pay  to  a  large  number  that  was  to 
be  gained  for  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  men  of 
the  centre  were  called  the  Plaine,  in  opposition  to  the 
c(fU  gauche,  or  the  Montagne,  where  all  the  Jacobins 
were  crowded  together  on  their  benches  one  above  the 
other.  The  Mountain  contained  the  deputies  of  Paris 
and  those  from  the  departments,  who  owed  their 
election  to  the  influence  of  the  clubs,  or  had  been 
gained  over  since  their  arrival  at  Paris,  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  must  be 
attacked  without  mercy.  The  Mountain  was  not 
yet  numerous :  the  Plaine  and  the  cdl^  droit  formed 
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a  great  majority,  which  had  given  the  presidency  to 
Petion.* 

The  Convention  had  decreed  that  any  function  of 
any  kind  was  incompatible  with  that  of  a  legislator. 
In  a  period  of  revolution  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  principles  are  pushed  to  their  extreme  limits,  but 
this  is  no  evidence  that  they  do  not  contain  an  impor- 
tant element  of  truth :  it  is  rather  an  evidence  that 
they  do ;  the  error  in  political  doctrines  lies  in  the 
absoluteness.  It  was  also  discussed  whether  Roland, 
who  had  been  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
should  be  invited  to  keep  his  place.  Danton,  who 
disliked  Roland  because  of  his  letter  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  but  more  because  of  his  wife,  land  who  was 
in  the  same  situation  as  Roland,  having  been  elected 
to  the  Convention,  made  no  opposition  to  Roland  being 
invited  to  remain  in  the  ministry  instead  of  taking  his 
seat,  but  he  begged  that  he  himself  might  not  be  invited, 
for  he  preferred  the  character  of  a  representative  of  the 
people  to  any  other.  This  was  dexterously  said,  for 
he  was  not  sure  if  Roland  was  invited  to  remain  in 
the  ministry,  that  he  would  be  invited  also.  Chabot 
moved  the  previous  question  as  to  all  such  invitations, 
whether  to  Roland  or  to  Danton,  who,  he  ventured  to 
say,  had  served  the  public  interest  more  than  Roland. 
When  the  Convention  had  decided  that  the  ministers 
could  not  be  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  the  question  of  inviting  Roland  to  remain 
in  the  ministry,  and  also  Servan,  who  had  resigned  on 
account  of  his  health,  was  again  discussed.  Danton 
could  no  longer  contain  himself:  he  said,  **  Nobody 
will  do  Roland  justice  more  readily  than  myself,  but  I 
will  say,  if  you  give  him  an  invitation,  give  one  to 
Madame  Roland  also,  for  everybody  knows  that 
Roland  was  not  alone  in  his  department ;  I  was  alone 
in  mine.**  Roland  was  not  invited,  but  he  chose  to 
remain  in  the  ministry,  which  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  writing  a  long  letter  to  the  Convention,  f 
Danton  was  succeeded  by  Garat;  and  Servan  took 
the  command  of  the  army  of  observation  along  the  line 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Pache  was  elected  Minister  of  War 
on  the  3rd  of  October  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
Convention. 

Roland  accounted  to  the  Convention  for  the  money 
which  he  had  received  for  secret  expenses ;  Monge  said 
that  he  had  no  secret  or  extraordinary  expenses  to 
account  for.  Danton  said  that  he  had  done  nothing 
during  his  ministry  except  by  an  order  of  the  council : 
he  admitted  that  large  sums  had  been  expended,  for 
the  greater  part  of  which  "  we  have  no  legd  receipts.'* 
Yet  Roland  had  produced  receipts  for  what  he  spent ; 
Monge  had  spent  nothing.  "  Everything,"  Danton  said, 
"was  hurried,  everything  was  done  with  precipitation; 
you  have  decided  that  the  ministers  should  act  all 

*  Garat,  M^moires  sur  la  Revolution,  p.  346.  This  in- 
structive brochure,  said  to  be  very  scarce,  is  printed  in  the 
•Hist.  Parlem./xviii.,  289. 

t  Printed  in  '  Hiat.  Parlem.,*  xix.,  149,  dated  30th  of 
September,  tedious,  verbose,  and  in  bad  taste  as  usual,  yet 
honest  for  the  times,  and,  what  is  more,  sufficientlv  bold. 


together;  we  have  done  so,  and  that  was  our  mode 
of  accounting.**  In  fact  Danton  could  give  no  accounts, 
and  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them :  the  ministers 
were  bound  to  account  only  to  one  another.  Danton 
said  that  Roland  was  not  present  when  the  ministers 
mutually  accounted,  and  that  he  might  have  been. 
Roland,  who  knew  that  all  this  was  false,  ventured  to 
say  no  more  than  that  he  was  not  at  the  meeting  of 
council  when  these  accounts  were  rendered,  but  he  had 
looked  for  the  traces  of  them  on  the  records  of  the 
council,  and  he  did  not  find  them.  Danton  braved  it 
out :  he  never  accounted.  When  the  agony  of  the 
10th  of  August  vomited  forth  this  unclean  beast,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  poor.  He  loved 
indulgence,  he  was  greedy  after  money  to  gratify  his 
love  of  expense ;  and  the  proof  of  his  sordid  pecula- 
tion, if  not  direct,  is  strong  enough  to  convict  him 
of  dishonesty.* 

The  attack  on  the  Commune  having  been  com- 
menced, was  followed  up.  The  section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts  at  the  bar  denounced  the  despotism  of  the 
municipality,  and  reminded  the  Convention  that  the 
decree  for  the  renewing  of  the  municipality,  which  bad 
been  passed  by  the  Legislative  and  confirmed  by  the 
Convention,  still  remained  unexecuted.  Bazire  took 
the  opportunity  of  moving  that  the  members  of  the 
present  Commune  should  give  an  account  of  all  the 
valuables,  jewels,  assignats,  taken  from  the  royal 
palaces,  and  from  persons  who  had  been  arrested,  and 
which  he  said  were  valued  at  twelve  millions.  Tallien 
supported  this  :  he  was  not  impudent  enough  to  resist 
it :  he  promised  them  in  fifteen  days.  The  Commune 
had  in  fact  already  ordered  the  committee  of  surveil- 
lance to  give  in  their  accounts,  and  had  set  seals  on  all 
their  bureaus;  but  these  impudent  fellows  did  not 
yield  without  a  struggle.  A  deputation  came  from 
this  committee  on  the  1st  of  October  to  unmask  trai- 
tors: they  produced  some  papers,  and  could  have 
produced  more  if  the  Commune  had  not  put  their  seals 
on  them :  they  could  show  how  a  good  deal  of  money 
was  disposed  of  before  the  10th  of  August ;  but  above 
all  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  papers 
which  the  Commune  had  put  their  seals  on.  Tallien 
said,  "  You  have  seen  the  thread  of  all  the  intrigues 
and  of  the  corruption  which  extended  even  into  the 
Legislative  body."  He  said  that  the  Commune  had 
done  wrong  in  putting  seals  on  the  papers  which  the 
committee  possessed  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  call  them  to 
give  an  account  of  their  administration ;  "  And  here," 
he  said,  "  it  is  a  fit  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  two 
men,  who  have  merited  well  of  their  country,  who 
have  perhaps  saved  i^  Panis  and  Sergent. — ^There  are 
individuals  who  now  enjoy  a  great  popularity,  vho 
will  be  unmasked  when  these  papers  are  known."  He 
moved  that  the  seals  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 

♦  *  Hist.  Parlem./  xix.,  336.  The  debate  is  proof  enough 
against  Danton.  Madame  Roland  may  be  considered  s 
doubtful  witness,  because  she  hated  Danton.  But  her  ac- 
count of  his  knavish  tricks  (Mdm.,  ii.,  16,  &c.,)  is  precise,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  in  the  debate. 
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members  of  the  committee  of  surveillance  be  required 
to  analyse  the  papers  and  report  on  them. 

The  Convention  were  not  simple  enough  to  restore 
these  papers  to  the  rogues  from  whom  they  had  been 
taken:  they  acted  fairly  in  the  matter.  They  ap- 
pointed an  extraordinary  committee  of  twenty-four 
members,  none  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the 
Constituent  or  the  Legislative,  none  of  whom  were 
deputies  for  the  city  of  Paris,  nor  ]  citizens  of  Paris 
sitting  in  the  Convention  ;  and  they  were  to  go  to  the 
Maine  to  examine,  and  to  report.  The  committee 
reported  on  the  4th  of  October :  they  stated  that  the 
mass  of  papers  which  the  committee  of  surveillance 
had  got  together  was  enormous ;  so  far  as  they  had 
examined,  they  were  convinced  that  the  committee  of 
surveillance  were  calumniators,  that  they  had  no  other 
object  than  to  defame  honest  men;  that  they  had 
found  papers  which  proved  the  innocence  of  several 
persons  who  were  massacred  in  the  prisons,  "  innocent 
persons  massacred,  because  the  members  who  had  given 
the  order  for  arrest  had  been  mistaken  in  their  names, 
and  the  committee  of  surveillance  were  themselves 
convinced  of  this  fact  ;*'  that  this  committee  on  being 
called  on  to  prove  their  denunciations,  only  produced 
some  letters  of  no  importance ;  they  had  summoned 
a  few  accused  persons  before  them,  "  but  all  the  inter- 
rogatories which  we  have  put  to  them  only  served  to 
prove  their  innocence,  and  the  calumny,  the  atrocious 
calumny  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  surveil- 
lance."* The  matter  ended  by  the  Convention  ordering 
all  the  papers  to  be  brought  to  a  room,  which  the 
committee  of  inspection  should  name,  for  their  further 
examination ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  surveillance  should  point  out  the  papers  which  sup- 
ported their  charges.     Thus  the  members  of  the  com- 

*  Marat's  article  (Joum.  de  la  R^p.«  xii.)  on  this  sitting 
of  the  4th  proves  his  inaccuracy  as  to  facts,  or  his  inveterate 
habit  of  lying,  and  his  guilt  in  the  affair  of  September. 


mittee  had  a  rich  booty  wrested  from  them,  the  losg 
of  which  to  Marat  was  beyond  all  calculation :  they 
would  have  furnished  him  with  eternal  materials  for  his 
]ying  denunciations. 

The  war  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  were  the  two 
matters  which  occupied  the  Convention.  The  Com- 
mune was  attacked  and  defended  in  every  sitting.  It 
was  the  party  that  ruled  in  the  Commune  which  was 
the  object  of  attack :  there  were  still  some  apprehen- 
sions that  they  might  enact  the  days  of  September 
again.  The  elections  for  the  mayor  were  also  ap- 
proaching, for  Petion  had  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  the  possession  of  the  mayor  of  Paris  was 
an  important  object  for  the  two  opposing  parties.  The 
Jacobins  designed  and  attempted  to  have  the  votes  for 
the  communal  elections,  for  the  mayor,  municipality, 
and  council-general,  given  orally,  for  the  purposes  of 
intimidation;  but  the  Convention  declared  that  they 
must  be  by  ballot,  in  conformity  with  the  law.  The 
Convention  also  released  those  who  were  confined 
without  an  order.  It  only  remained  for  them  to  try  and 
punish  the  communal  committee  of  surveillance,  which 
they  would  gladly  have  done,  but  dared  not  to  do. 

The  Convention  appointed  various  committees,  one 
of  which  was  a  committee  of  surveillance,  composed 
of  thirty  members.  The  most  important  was  the 
committee  on  the  Constitution,  the  chief  object  for 
which  the  Convention  was  assembled.  It  consisted 
of  nine  members,  chiefly  of  the  cdt4  droit.  They  were 
Sieyes,  ^Condorcet,  Thomas  Paine,  Gensonne,  Verg- 
niaud,  Petion,  and  Brissot:  Barr^re,  who  represented 
the  centre ;  and  Danton,  who  represented  the  Moun- 
tain. Robebpierre  was  not  on  the  committee,  and  his 
pride  was  hurt;  but  as  the  committee  must  have  a 
man  of  the  Mountain  among  them,  they  preferred 
Danton,  who  was  utterly  indifferent  to  all  theories,  all 
forms  of  government,  to  a  man  whose  head  could 
neither  hold  nor  receive  any  ideas  except  his  own. 
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While  the  Prussians  were  before  Sainte-Menehould, 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  marched  from  Toumay  upon 
Lille  on  the  24th  of  September.  He  had  not  a  force 
sufficient  to  take  this  strong  place,  but  enough  to  inflict 
a  severe  calamity  on  the  wretched  inhabitants.  For 
six  successive  days  the  Austrians  bombarded  and  can- 
nonaded the  town ;  and  as  their  object  was  to  destroy 
the  people  rather  than  the  fortifications  and  the  troops, 
^hey  showered  upon  the  place  thousands  of  red-hot 
^alls  and  shells.  Lille  made  a  vigorous  resistance; 
and  the  Austrians,  being  unable  to  invest  the  place 
and  to  prevent  troops  from  entering  it,  and  hearing  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  from  the  Argonne,  retired 


on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  October  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.*  In  tliis  bar- 
barons  attack  two  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
about  two  thousand  persons  killed. 

General  Custine,  who  was  attached  to  Biron's  army 
on  the  Rhine,  was  at  the  head  of  seventeen  thousand 
men  near  Spires.  He  entered  this  place  on  the  dOth 
of  September,  after  some  slight  resistance.  This 
trifling  success  greatly  delighted  the  ardent  revolution- 
ists :  they  extoUed  Custine  as  the  future  conqueror  of 
Germany,  who  would  ease  the  Germans  of  the  precious 

*  <  Tableau  Historique/  &c.,  ii.,  144. 
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metals  which  France  wanted,  and  diffuse  French  prin- 
ciples. Spires  ought  to  ha^e  been  considered  a  neutral 
town  ;  yet  Custine  levied  on  it  a  contribution  of  500,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  and  the  magistrates. 
Boehmer,  called  a  professor  at  Worms,  an  artful  and 
ambitious  fellow,  represented  to  Custine  that  Worms 
also  ought  to  be  mulcted  for  having  been  the  asylum 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  emigrants ;  and  Cus- 
tine, who  thought  his  reasons  excellent,  exacted 
360,000  francs  from  Worms,  and  about  1,100,000 
from  the  bishop,  the  chapter,  and  the  convents  (Oct.  5.) 
The  twelve  silver  apostles  of  Worms  were  handed  over 
to  the  French,  in  part  payment.  The  Convention  were 
pleased  with  the  golden  victories  won  by  Custine,  and 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Mosel,  and  made  independent  of  Biron.  Custine's 
advisers  now  suggested  an  attack  on  Mainz,  and 
after  some  hesitation  he  resolved  upon  it.  There  were 
traitors  in  the  place,  with  whom  a  communication  was 
opened,  and  after  some  manceuvres  on  the  part  of 
Custine,  and  no  fighting,  Mainz  capitulated  to  the 
French  on  the  21st  of  October.  This  important  posi- 
tion on  the  Rhine,  the  key  of  Germany,  contained 
a  garrison  of  about  three  thousand  men,  with  as  many 
militia,  and  a  most  formidable  artillery.  Custine's 
force  was  altogether  insufficient  to  take  the  place  either 
by  assault  or  by  a  regular  siege,  which  would  have 
required  heavy  artillery  and  operations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine.  A  revolutionary  party  in  the  place, 
though  a  minority,  delivered  it  up. 

These  apparently  brilliant  advantages  led  to  no  com- 
bined plan  on  the  part  of  the  French  generals.  Kel- 
lerman  was  at  Longwy  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and 
might  have  advanced  by  way  of  Treves  upon  Coblenz, 
where  the  Prussian  magazines  were,  if  Custine  had 
descended  the  river  to  join  him.  But  there  was  no 
co-operation ;  and  Custine  having  tasted  German  spoil 
was  greedy  after  more.  He  had  no  plan  except  to 
plunder ;  and  the  free  town  of  Frankfort- on-the-Main, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Mainz  attracted  his  greediness. 
The  magistrates  of  Frankfort  were  surprised  to  see 
before  their  gates  in  good  time  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  Colonel  Houchard,  with  some  French  cavalry : 
being  asked  what  he  wanted,  he  only  asked  for  refresh- 
ments, for  which  he  paid.  In  the  afternoon  arrived 
General  Neu winger,  with  1500  men,  and  demanded  to 
be  let  into  the  town  with  Houchard  ;  and  on  the  mar 
gfstrates  refusing  he  pointed  his  cannon  at  the  gates, 
which  were  immediately  opened.  Neuwinger  demanded 
2,000,000  florins,  under  the  absurd  pretext  of  the  town 
having  given  an  asylum  to  the  emigrants,  and  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  having  large  sums 
deposited  there.  The  people  were  told  in  a  proclama- 
tion that  the  contribution  was  only  to  be  levied  on 
nobles,  ecclesiastics  and  professional  people :  300,000 
francs  were  paid  down ;  and  Custine  remitted  500,000 
florins  of  the  contribution.  He  wrote  to  the  Con- 
vention to  inform  them  of  his  brilliant  success.  The 
new  Repubb'c  began  its  career  by  plundering  the  repub- 
lic of  Frankfort.     It  was  now  proposed  to  Custine  to 


attackHanan,  which  belonged  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  but  resistance  was  certain,  and  there  were  better 
things  within  Custine's  reach  than  a  doubtful  contest 
Houchard  seized  the  salt  at  the  salt-works  of  Nauheim 
in  Hanau,  took  what  he  wanted  and  raised  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  the  sale  of  the  rest  at  Mainz  and 
Frankfort.  He  carried  off  all  the  silver  that  he  could 
find  in  the  abbey  of  Ilmenstadt,  and  took  hostages  for 
the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  contribution  that 
he  had  levied  on  this  religious  house«  The  military 
operations  of  Custine  consisted  in  plundering  the 
Germans  and  putting  himself  in  a  position,  where  his 
retreat  might  be  cut  off.  In  fact,  the  very  day  that 
Custine  re-entered  Mainz,  after  having  in  vain  ha« 
rangued  the  workmen  of  Sachsen-hausen,  the  suburb 
of  Frankfort,  on  the  blessings  of  liberty, — after  Neu- 
winger had  got  a  million  of  florins  from  Frankfort,  and 
he  himself  had  plundered  the  Jews,  ^^  the  Prussians 
re-entered  the  territory  of  Coblenz.  Custine  saw  the 
opportunity  that  he  had  lost,  and  had  the  baseness  to 
write  to  the  Convention,  on  the  Slat  of  October,  to 
denounce  Kellerman  as  unworthy  to  command,  because 
he  had  not  prevented  the  enemy  from  reaching  Coblenz. 
These  and  other  impudent  assertions  were  easily  an- 
swered by  Kellerman. 

The  last  operations  of  Custine  were  much  disap- 
proved of  by  the  Executive  Council ;  but  the  Conycn- 
tion,  dazzled  by  his  conquests  and  pleased  with  his 
plunder,  applauded  the  exploits  of  Custine,  and  en- 
couraged the  people  to  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero. 
He  soon  paid  dear  for  this  short-lived  popularity,  won 
by  such  scandalous  behaviour.* 

It  was  the  plan  of  Dumouriez,  while  he  was  minister 
of  war,  to  push  the  French  armies  to  what  he  called 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France — the  Rhine  and  the  high 
chain  of  the  Alps.  This  plan  involved  the  conquest 
of  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  the  comtat  of  Nice ;  and  it 
had  the  merit  of  despoiling  the  two  great  opponents 
of  France — the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  court  of 
Turin.  Montesquiou,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent, commanded  the  army  of  the  south.  He  had 
been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Legislative,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  his  operations,  which 
were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the  Assembly.  He 
succeeded  in  justifying  himself,  and  returned  to  the 
Alps.  1 

Montesquiou  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  from  Grenoble  to  Chambfery,  the  capital  of 
Savoy,  which  he  entered  on  the  24th  of  September. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  people,  who,  speaking  the 
same  language  as  the  French,  and  belonging  to  France 
by  the  position  of  their  country  within  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Alps,  were 
ready  to  accept  a  union  with  the  new  Republic.  A  tree  of 
liberty  was  planted  in  the  principal  place  of  Charobery. 
Montesquiou  belonged  to  the  men  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, who  were  hated  by  the  men  of  the  day :  and  his 

•  Servan  ('Tableau  Historique,'  ii.,  151,  &c.,)  has  unspar- 
ingly exposed  the  incompetence  and  the  knavery  of  Custine. 
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enemies,  with  Tallien  at  their  head,  had  just  obtained 
his  deprivation  from  the  Convention  (September  23rd)f 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  general's  success  in  Savoy. 
The  decree  was  not  repealed,  but  merely  suspended ; 
and  the  general  was  allowed  to  follow  up  his  success. 

Montesquiou  had  sent  general  Anselme  with  one 
division  of  his  army  to  occupy  Nice.  Anselme  crossed 
the  Var  sad  entered  Nice  (29th  September),  which  was 
abandoned  by  count  St.  Andre  in  alarm,  with  his 
troops  and  the  French  emigrants  who  were  in  the 
place.  The  Piedmontese  had  four  times  the  number 
of  men  that  the  French  had,  but  they  were  frightened 
by  false  reports,  and  carried  away  by  their  fears.  The 
strong  fort  of  Montalban,  between  Nice  and  Villa 
Franca,  partook  of  the  general  alarm  and  capitulated. 
Villa  Franca,  which  contained  above  a  hundred  cannon, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  an  immense  stock  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  yielded  to  the  French  general 
withont  resistance,  though  there  was  also  an  armed 
frigate  and  a  corvette  in  the  port.  Anselme,  whose 
generalship  was  contemptible,  was  fortunate  in  having 
an  enemy  more  contemptible  than  himself.  Not  wish- 
ing to  give  the  Piedmontese  time  to  recover  from  their 
fright,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  posted  at  San 
Saorgio,  a  post  which  the  French  were  unable  to  drive 
them  from.  This  strong  place  commands  the  valley 
which  leads  to  the  Col  de  Tende,  the  only  pass  by 
vhich  the  French  could  descend  into  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, and  reach  Coni  and  Turin.  A  fleet  of  nine 
vessels,  commanded  by  admiral  Truguet,  with  nine 
hundred  soldiers  on  board,  left  Villa  Franca,  and  pre- 
sented iUelf  before  Oneglia,  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
Truguet  sent  some  men  in  a  boat  to  invite  the  inhabit- 
ants to  surrender,  but  the  answer  was  a  discharge  of 
gnns,  which  killed  several  of  the  men.  Upon  this  the 
admiral  cannonaded  the  town,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  French  entered  it,  without  any  resistance  from  the 
troops,  which  had  fled,  and  avenged  themselves  by 
burning  houses  and  killing  the  people.  Several  priests 
who  were  found  in  the  convents  were  massacred,  on 
the  ground,  more  likely  false  than  true,  of  having  in- 
stigated the  fire  on  the  boat.*  The  French,  seeing 
that  they  were  unable  to  hold  the  place,  re-embarked, 
and  were  again  at  Villa  Franca  on  the  26th.  Trnguet 
sailed  for  Savona  and  Genoa,  where  he  had  other 
ol>ject8  in  view. 

The  conquest  of  the  comtat  of  Nice  had  been 
neither  hazardous  nor  laborious ;  and  Anselme  had 
shown  no  talent.  The  invasion  of  the  French  was 
^sgraced  by  plunder  and  peculation.  Anselme's  in- 
capacity and  carelessness  became  every  day  more 
notorious  in  the  conflicU  with  the  Piedmontese  and 

*  It  ii  much  more  probable  that  the  conduct  of  the  Freneh 
^  Nice  was  the  cause  of  the  fire  from  Oneglia,  as  the  report 
^  the  commissioners  states.  ('Hist  Psrlem./  xx.,  357.) 
"Hobberf,  violatioD,  extortion,  and  insult,''  accompanied 
^  ?usage  of  liberty  into  the  comtat  of  Kioe.  Liberty, 
^  nieh  a  train  of  attendants,  would  seem  a  veiy  miwel- 
come  guest. 


in  the  absurd  orders  which  he  gave  to  the  officers  in 
command  under  him.  Finally  the  commissioners  of 
the  Convention,  who  had  been  sent  to  report  on  his 
conduct,  Lasource,  Goupilleau,  and  Collot  d'Herbois, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  executive  councO,  ordered 
him  to  Paris ;  and  general  Biron  took  the  command* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  comtat  were  requested  in 
October  to  express  their  vrish  to  be  united  to  the 
French  Republic,  and  a  convention  was  held  at  Nice 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people,  which  was  in  favour 
of  the  union.  In  January  1793,  the  comtat  was  made 
the  eighty-fifth  French  department,  under  the  name  of 
Alpes  Maritimes. 

Montesquiou,  being  informed  of  the  success  of 
Anselme,  commanded  generals  Rossi  and  Casablanca 
to  advance  to  Mount  C^nis  and  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  Thus 
all  Savoy  was  firmly  held,  and  the  snow  rendered  the 
possession  of  it  secure  for  the  winter.  The  conquest 
of  Savoy  was  not  disgraced  by  any  disorders.  But 
the  Swiss  were  uneasy  at  having  the  French  so  near 
them*  Opinion  was  divided  in  Switzerland ;  the 
aristocratic  cantons  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  democratic  opinions  were 
also  disseminated  through  the  cantons.  The  Swiss 
complained  of  the  invasion  of  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Bale,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  at  Paris,  and  the 
dismissal  of  all  the  Swiss  regiments.  It  is  said  that  a 
British  diplomatic  agent  encouraged  this  disposition  in 
the  general  diet  held  at  Aarau ;  and  the  canton  of 
Bern  prepared  for  resisting  any  attack  from  the  French 
by  posting  twenty  thousand  men  at  Nyon  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  ready  to  march  to  Geneva,  if  required. 
On  the  30th  of  September  sixteen  hundred  men  from 
Zurich  and  Berne  entered  Geneva  at  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  French  resident  immediately  left 
the  town.  Montesquiou  did  not  vrish  for  a  quarrel 
with  the  Swiss,  who  might  join  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  attack  both  Franche-Comte  and  Savoy.  Clavi^re, 
one  of  the  ministers  and  a  Genevese  exile,  wished  to 
avenge  himself  on  his  native  country  by  an  attack  on 
Geneva,  but  the  remonstrances  of  Montesquiou  to  the 
executive  and  his  firmness  and  prudence  prevented 
this  impolitic  step,  and  being  entrusted  with  powers  to 
negotiate,  he  made  a  convention  with  the  Genevese  by 
which  the  troops  of  Bern  and  Zurich  were  to  leave  the 
place,  the  French  should  retire  ten  leagues  from  the 
town,  and  the  French  resident  should  resume  his  func- 
tions. This  convention  displeased  the  agitators  who 
were  sent  from  Paris,  and  a  great  number  of  discon- 
tented Genevese,  who  were  in  the  camp  of  Montes- 
quiou at  Carouge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
Claridre  did  all  he  could  to  throw  suspicion  on  Montes- 
quiou*s  motives,  who,  he  said,  was  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  patricians  of  Geneva.  Montesquiou  easily 
replied  to  the  charges  contained  in  a  memoir  of 
Clavidre  ;  and  he  set  about  forming  a  new  convention, 
which  contained  some  modifications  of  the  former  (2nd 
November.)  On  the  9th  of  November,  Rovere  made  a 
report  to  the  French  Convention  from  the  committee 
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of  diplomacy,  war,  and  general  security,  full  of  false- 
hood, and  the  Convention,  renewing  its  decree  of  the 
23rd  of  September  against  Montesquiou,  which  had 
been  suspended  on  the  26th,  deprived  Montesquiou  of 
his  command,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  Paris  to  be  tried.  The  general,  informed 
in  time,  escaped  to  Geneva  and  thence  into  Switzerland. 
On  the  2l8t  of  November,  Brissot,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  diplomacy,  made  a  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  after  a  pitiable  attack  on  Montesquiou, 
he  moved  that  the  executive  council  should  require  the 
evacuation  of  Geneva  by  the  Swiss  troops  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  December,  and  that  on  this  condition  the 
French  would  respect  the  neutrality  of  Geneva ;  and  as 
to  the  other  stipulations  of  the  2nd  of  November,  to  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Convention  adopted  the 
report,  and  thus  in  effect  confirmed  the  arrangements  of 
Montesquiou.  The  evidence  of  the  knavery  of  Mon- 
tesquiou's  enemies  is  thus  complete.  As  soon  as  they 
had  effected  his  ruin,  they  confirmed  his  convention 
with  the  Genevese. 

A  convention,  held  at  Chambery  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  expressed  the  wish  of  the  country  to  be 
united  to  France,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention 
(21st  of  November),  Savoy  was  formed  into  a  depart- 
ment under  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc.  Kellerman  was 
sent  to  take  the  command  of  Montesquiou's  army. 

Dumourlez  came  to  Paris  on  the  11th  of  October. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  French  people  on  his 
way  and  by  the  Parisians,  but  he  complains  that  his 
reception  by  the  Convention  did  not  correspond  to 
his  deserts.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  on  the  12th,  and 
made  a  short  address  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
which  he  knew  how  to  employ  as  well  as  any  man.* 
He  came  to  Paris  to  arrange  with  the  ministers  the 
plan  of  the  Belgian  campaign  while  his  army  was 
moving  to  the  northern  frontier.  On  the  14th,  Du- 
mouriez  visited  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  in  company 
with  Santerre,  and  embraced  Robespierre  for  the 
second  time.  Danton  presided.  Dumouriez  spoke 
modestly  of  his  services,  professed  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  declared  that  he  was  going 
to  set  out  to  Belgium  to  give  evidence  of  his  faith. 
Collot  d'Herbois  improvised  a  speech  of  advice  to 
the  general  in  the  most  absurd  style,  to  which  this 
supple  and  dexterous  man  replied  thus :  **  The  elo- 
quent discourse  which  Collot  d'Herbois  has  just  deli- 
vered will  remain  for  ever  engraved  on  my  heart ;  it 
will  serve  me  as  a  lesson :  but  it  is  not  for  myself 
alone  that  it  must  be  instructive;  it  applies  to  the 
whole  nation :  I  move  that  it  be  printed."  Wester- 
mann,  the  hero  of  the  10th  of  August,  accompanied 
the  general,  and  he  made  the  Society  a  present  of 
a  musket  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Prussians.f 

Dumouriez,  the  man  of  the  Argonne,  and  Danton, 

♦  He  says  in  his  'M^moires,'  (vol.  iii.,)  that  he  reached 
Paris  on  the  16th,  which  is  a  mistake.  He  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention  on  the  12th  of  October. 

t  Robespierre  gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  sitting 
and  of  the  general's  reception,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents. 


the  man  of  September,  were  on  perfectly  good  terms ; 
both  unprincipled  in  their  several  ways.  The  general 
was  reconciled  to  his  old  colleagues,  whom  he  had 
once  dismissed  from  office.  Madame  Roland's  resi- 
dence was  the  centre  of  the  best  society  of  Paris, 
where  good  taste  and  simplicity  presided.  The  gro&s- 
ness  of  the  Republic  was  not  yet  predominant  Da- 
mouriez  dined  one  day  with  Madame  Roland,  and 
when  he  entered  the  room  made  her  a  present  of  a 
beautiful  bouquet  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  as  a  token 
of  reconciliation;  but  he  did  it  awkwardly  enough, 
says  Madame  Roland,  for  a  man  of  his  easy  manners. 
However  the  lady  accepted  his  present,  and  made  him 
a  complimentary  answer  on  his  military  honours,  la 
the  evening  Dumouriez  went  to  the  opera  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  spectators.  He  went  about  to  other 
public  places,  and  his  companions  were  Danton  and 
Fabre  d*£glantine. 

Marat,  who  never  forgot  his  occupation,  did  not  let 
Dumouriez  alone.  Mademoiselle  Candeille,  who  had 
been  a  successful  actress,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  gave  the  general  an  entertainment,  at  which 
Talma  was  present,  and  many  members  of  the  Gironde. 
Marat  had  already  denounced  the  general  at  the  Jaco- 
bins for  his  alleged  severity  against  two  battalions  of 
volunteers  who  had  massacred  some  emigrant  deserters; 
and  upon  his  motion,  the  Jacobins,  who  meddled  with 
everything,  appointed  Marat  and  two  other  members 
to  question  the  general.  After  some'  trouble,  they 
found  him  at  Mademoiselle  Candeille*s,  [and  Marat, 
with  the  two  commissioners,  made  his  way  into  the 
house,  and  disconcerted  the  whole  party  by  this  unex- 
pected and  hideous  apparition.  Gorsas,  who  was 
present,  gave  a  short  account  of  this  affair  in  the 
*  Courier  des  Departemens.'  "  We  were  witnesses," 
he  says,  "  of  the  apparition  of  this  figure  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, flanked  by  two  sorry  jades  as  lean  as  the  horse 
of  the  visionary  of  Patmos ;  this  triumvirate  came  ex- 
pressly to  question  Dumouriez  like  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar :  it  appears  that  the  general  was  afraidf  for  he 
turned  his  back  on  them."  Dumouriez  tells  the  story 
shortly.  Marat  staring  at  him  with  fury  in  his  eyes, 
asked  him  how  he  had  dared  to  commit  an  act  of 
tyrannical  violence  against  estimable  citizens.  The 
general  eyeing  him  contemptuously  from  head  to  foot, 
said,  "  Ah,  you  are  the  man  they  call  Marat :  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you ;"  and  he  turned  his  back  on 
him.  He  gave  some  short  explanation  to  the  other 
commissioners,  who  were  satisfied,  or  affected  to  he. 

Dumouriez  only  stayed  four  days  at  Paris,  long  I 
enough  to  disgust  him  with  the  state  of  affairs.    W 
Girondins  had  still  a  majority,  but  he  saw  that  their  | 

•  Marat  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  affair  in  hw  | 
Journal,  17th  October,  1792,  full  of  Ues  as  usual  Mant 
was  never  accurate  about  facts.  He  says  that  the  entertain- 
ment was  at  Talma's  house,  and  this  falsehood  was  after- 
wards the  ground  of  accusation  against  Talma  by  the  Moun- 
tain, and  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Dumouriez  tells  us,  in  hi« 
M^moires/  what  he  really  thought  of  the  Jacobins  of  P«ns 
at  the  time,  and  of  Collot  d'Herbois'  address  to  him. 
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power  was  declining,  and  giving  way  to  the  attacks 
of  Marat  and  the  Jacobins.  He  advised  the  Gironde 
to  gain  over  Danton,  who,  says  Domouriez,  ''with 
a  hideous  figure,  a  heart  hard  and  violent,  great  igno- 
nnce,  and  great  coarseness,  had  much  natural  talent, 
and  a  character  of  great  energy.'*  The  Gironde  neg- 
lected his  advice,  and  Guadet  particularly  would  listen 
to  no  compromise  with  the  men  of  September.  Danton 
said  to  Guadet,  *'  You  cannot  sacrifice  your  resent- 
ment to  your  country ;  you  cannot  pardon  ;  you  will 
be  the  victim  of  your  obstinacy.*'  Dumouriez  left 
Paris  on  the  16th  of  October. 

On  the  15th,  the  votes  for  the  mayor  of  Paris  were 
reported.  Petion  had  an  immense  majority,  13,899 
out  of  15,474  votes ;  Billand-Varennes  had  14,  Dan- 
ton  11,  Marat  7,  Panis  80,  Robespierre  23,  Sergent  6, 
and  Santerre  1  vote.  Bailly,  the  first  mayor  of  Paris, 
had  12  votes.  Petion  declined  the  honour,  and  pre- 
ferred to  sit  in  the  Convention.  These  votes  are  not 
a  measure  of  the  popularity  of  Robespierre  and  other 
Jacobins :  their  place  was  in  the  Convention. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Roland  made  his  report  on 
the  state  of  Paris,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the 
Convention.  He  expatiated  on  the  glorious  10th  of 
August,  to  which  they  owed  the  Republic,  and  he 
apologised  for  the  disorder  that  necessarily  accom- 
panied that  insurrection;  but  he  carefully  separated 
it  from  the  events  of  September,  which  Tallien,  Robes- 
pieire  and  other  Jacobins  persisted  in  representing  as 
a  consequence  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  what  was  then  begun.  As  a  proof  of  the 
spoliation  that  was  committed,  he  particularly  described 
the  seizure,  by  two  members  of  the  committee  of  sur- 
veillance, of  property,  plate,  and  other  valuables  in  the 
hospital  at  Senlis,  which  the  Commune  of  Senlis  had 
not  been  able  to  recover.  Roland  bad  not  been  able 
to  get  any  account  of  this  property  from  the  Commune 
of  Paris.  He  specified  other  instances  of  the  seizure 
of  public  and  private  property  by  the  Commune.  He 
described  the  department  and  the  Commune  in  these 
terms :  "  Department  prudent,  but  with  little  power ; 
Commune  active  and  despotic;  people  excellent,  of 
which  the  sound  part  is  intimidated  or  constrained, 
while  the  other  is  worked  upon  by  flatterers  and  in- 
flamed by  fidsehood ;  confusion  of  powers,  abuse  and 
contempt  of  the  authorities ;  public  force  weak  or  null 
through  bad  command :  such  is  Paris."  * 

Roland  also  communicated,  as  part  of  his  report, 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  minbter  of  justice,  which  said 
that  there  was  a  design  to  renew  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  have  a  more  copious  blood-letting: 
the  cabal  of  Roland  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  "  The  pro- 
vokers to  murder,"  said  the  letter,  "  will  not  hear  of 
any  man  but  Robespierre  :  he  alone  can  save  the  coun- 
^•"  Bat  there  was  no  evidence  given  in  support  of 
the  alleged  scheme  of  a  new  massacre.  Roland's  report 
was  well  received,  and  it  was  moved  that  it  be  printed 

*  '  Hist  Parlem.,'    zx.,    103—122,  oontains   Roland's 

repoiu 


and  sent  to  the  departments.  Robespierre  rose  to 
answer  what  personally  concerned  himself.  He  was 
interrupted,  and  the  president  reminded  him  that  he 
could  only  speak  on  the  motion  to  print.  "  I  have 
no  need  of  your  officious  instructions,"  said  Robes- 
pierre ;  and  be  went  on  speaking  about  himself  in  the 
midst  of  great  interruption.  He  protested  against 
charges,  directed  against  himself  in  particular,  being 
printed  and  sent  to  the  departments.  The  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Barbaroux,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Robespierre,  urged  that  it  should  also  be 
sent  to  the  departments ;  but  this  motion  was  ad- 
journed untD  the  report  had  been  discussed,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  nine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  letter  into  Roland's  report  was  unfair,  and 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gironde  resolved  to 
ruin  Robespierre  by  any  means.  At  the  same  sitting 
Louvet  attacked  Robespierre:  it  was  a  concerted 
plan,  for  Louvet  was  ready  with  his  discourse  as  soon 
as  Roland's  report  was  read. 

Louvet  said  that  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  the 
10th  of  August,  had  been  insulted  and  trampled  under 
foot,  and  there  were  persons  now  preaching  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Convention.  It  was  time  for  them  to 
give  some  explanation  to  France  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  keep  in  their  body  that  man  with 
respect  to  whom  public  opinion  was  expressing  itself 
with  disgust.  He  derived  from  the  whole  conduct 
of  a  certain  party  for  the  last  six  months  the  irresistible 
proof  of  projects  leading  to  anarchy  and  the  subversion 
of  the  National  Assembly;  and  he  showed  that  they 
must  carefully  separate  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August  from  that  of  the  2nd  of  September.  The  party 
whom  he  designated  were  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  had  destroyed  the  character  of  a  club 
which  had  once  rendered  great  services  to  the  country, 
and  who  had  uttered  atrocious  calumnies  against  the . 
excellent  c6ti  gauche  of  the  Legislative :  "  There  was 
a  man  who  would  be  always  talking,  talking  inces- 
santly, letting  nobody  else  talk,  not  to  instruct  the 
members  of  the  body,  but  to  throw  divisions  among 
them,  and  mainly  to  be  heard  by  some  hundreds  of 
spectators,  and  to  get  their  applause  at  any  price." 
At  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 
"  this  man  who  directed  the  Jacobins  and  then  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  was  declaiming  against  this 
philosopher,  against  that  writer,  against  this  patriotic 
orator ;  it  was  then  that  subaltern  intriguers  began  to 
say  that  Robespierre  was  the  only  virtuous  man  in 
France,  and  that  we  ought  to  confide  the  safety  of  the 
country  to  him  alone,  to  him  who  lavished  the  meanest 
flattery  on  some  hundreds  of  citizens,  at  first  called 
the  people  of  Paris,  then  the  people  simply,  and  finally 
the  sovereign ;  to  him  whom  one  heard  eternally  speak- 
ing of  his  own  merits,  his  own  perfections,  his  own 
virtues."  The  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  he 
said,  was  the  work  of  all,  f*  but  that  of  the  2nd  of 
September,  barbarous  conspirators,  that  belongs  to  you 
alone/'  He  maintained  that  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons  were  the  work  of  a  small  number,  that  the 
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Bpectaton  were  few,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
was  not  guilty.  His  special  charges  against  Robes- 
pierre were  either  far  from  being  precise,  or,  when  pre- 
cise, substantiated  no  distinct  ground  of  accusation. 
He  ended  with  accusing  him  "  of  having  manifestly 
aimed  at  the  supreme  power,  which  was  proved  by  the 
facts  that  he  Had  stated  and  by  all  his  conduct."  Such 
a  charge,  though  vague  and  ill-sustained,  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  accused :  it  was  a  direct  attack  on  Robes- 
pierre's life.  Louvet  moved  that  Marat  should  be 
impeached,  and  that  the  committee  of  general  security 
{sHretd^gin^ule)  should  be  instructed  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  Robespierre  and  others.  This  address 
was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  the  speech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  motion  of  Robespierre 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  heard  in  reply  on 
Monday,  the  5th  of  November.* 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jacobins  were  at  this 
time  not  so  much  united  in  opinion  as  linked  together 
by  being  in  the  position  of  a  party  that  was  attacked. 
The  Jacobins  gave  birth  to  the  10th  of  August ;  some  of 
them  directed  the  massacres  of  September :  they  had  go- 
verned, and  they  still  governed,  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
The  majority  of  the  Convention,  which  sprung  from 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  trying  their  strength 
against  the  men  who  had  overthrown  the  constitution 
of  1791,  destroyed  royalty,  and  compelled  the  Assem- 
bly itself  to  abdicate  and  call  a  Convention.     In  their 


*  The  combination  against  Robespierre^  the  effort  of  the 
Gironde  to  overthrow  the  Jacobins,  was  now  clear.  Brissot 
on  being  expelled  from  the  Jacobins,  pubUshed  a  lengthy 
address  to  "all  the  RepubUcaas  in  France  upon  the  Society 
of  the  Jaoobins,"  which  is  worth  reading.  Robespierre  must 
have  winced  beneath  the  imputations  of  cowardice  and  trea- 
ofaery  which  Brissot  fixed  upon  him.  Brissot  here  speaks 
out  against  the  massacres  of  September.  The  opposing 
factions  had  their  several  opinions  on  these  massacres. 
Brissot  and  his  party  denied  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September;  they 
denied  that  the  massacres  were  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
movement;  they  affirmed  that  they  were  planned  and  di- 
rected ;  they  were  executed  by  a  few,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  no  share  in  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jacobins 
was,  that  they  were  the  complement  of  the  10th  of  August ; 
that  the  immediate  exciting  causes  were  the  tardiness  of  the 
tribunals  in  doing  justice,  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sur- 
render of  Longwy,  and  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Verdun; 
it  was  a  popular  movement,  a  doing  of  justice,  speedy  and 
effectual;  an  event  terrible  no  doubt,  and  punishable  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity ;  but  in  a  time  of  revolution  and  of  agi- 
tation, an  event  over  which  a  veil  must  be  drawn,  "  and  it 
must  be  left  to  the  historian  to  appreciate  this  epoch  of  the 
revolution,  which  has  been  much  more  useful  than  people 
think."  (Tallien,  <La  V^t^  but  les  6v6nemens  du  2  Sep- 
tembre.')  "  A  single  woman,"  said  Talhen,  "  perished— the 
princess  Lamballe ;  but  we  must  say,  her  intimacy  with  the 
most  furious  enemy  of  the  nation,  Marie  Antoinette,  of  whom 
she  had  always  been  the  companion  in  debauchery,  justifies 
in  some  degree  the  excesses  committed  with  respect  to  her." 
Tallien's  <  V^rit^,'  of  four  pages,  contains  nothing  but  false- 
hood, lliere  is  hardly  a  man  of  the  period  who  could  match 
Tallien  for  villany. 


club  Robespierre  cheered  his  brother  Jacobins  by 
reading  to  them,  on  the  28th  of  October,  a  discourse 
on  the  influence  of  calumny  upon  the  revolution; 
a  specious,  artful  pleading,  wearisome  to  read,  unless 
we  form  a  lively  picture  of  the  times  and  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  well  enough  adapted  to 
flatter  the  Parisians,  and  to  bring  odium  on  the  party 
of  the  Gironde.  This  discourse  was  widely  spread, 
and  Robespierre  inserted  it  in  his  letters  to  his  consti- 
tuents.* On  the  29th,  the  Jacobins  discussed  the 
scandalous  scene  that  had  passed  that  day  at  the  Con- 
vention. Robespierre  the  younger,  said  that  liberty 
was  never  in  greater  danger ;  their  enemies  had  more 
means  at  their  command  than  ever  Louis  XVI.  and 
Lafayette  had ;  and  there  was  nobody  on  their  side 
but  the  people  of  Paris.  Chabot  said  that  their 
enemies  aimed  at  destroying  all  the  patriots  in  detail, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Santerre,  and  others. 
The  war  of  the  two  parties  was  also  waged  by  the 
press,  the  two  extreme  organs  of  which  were  Marat's 
*  Journal  de  la  Republique  Frangaise,'  and  the  *  Courier 
des  Departemens  de  Gorsas,'  which  attacked  Marat 
unsparingly,  and  sometimes  with  very  successful  ridi- 
cule. The  '  Epistle  to  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
Marat,'  is  a  parody  on  Marat's  monstrous  proposals, 
with  some  humour  in  it.  **  Yes,  my  fnend,"  says 
Gorsas,  "  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  France  must  fall 
beneath  the  dagger  of  the  sovereign  ;  it  must  be  done, 
to  save  the  country,  to  operate  a  real  regeneration : 
what  a  delightful  moment  that  will  be,  when  France 
without  legislators,  without  administrative  bodies, 
without  courts  of  justice,  reduced  to  one- third  of  her 
population,  will  ofler  the  consoling  picture  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  of  a  people  conducted  and  governed 
by  their  most  tender  friends :  O  Marat,  what  a  tri- 
umph! what  glory!  Then  we  can  at  our  leisure 
establish  the  Agrarian  law,  divide  the  property  of  those 
whom  we  have  murdered:  nobody  then  will  oppose 
the  dictatorship." 

Robespierre  did  not  appear  during  the  week :  he 
was  busy  filing  and  polishing  his  answer,  while  the 
impression  caused  by  the  attack  was  dying  away.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  Bu2ot  read  to  the  Convention  a 
letter  signed  by  the  president  of  the  section  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  evening 
before  there  were  villains  in  diflerent  parts  of  Paris, 
preaching  pillage  and  assassination.  In  this  sitting 
Jean  de  Bry  said  that  the  Convention  must  at  last 
pronounce  on  the  fate  of  a  man  who  had  exposed 
twenty-five  millions  of  men  to  become  the  victims  of 
tyrants ;  and  he  called  for  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  against 
the  late  king.  Cambacer^s  said  that  the  report  would 
be  soon  ready. 

*  The  notice  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  states  that  the 
society  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  affiliated 
societies,  to  the  electoral  assemblies,  to  the  forty-eight 
sections,  and  to  be  distributed  in  the  galleries,  and  among 
the  members  of  the  Convention.  The  editora  of  the  'Hist* 
Parlem.,'  xx.,  9,  have  printed  the  pamphlet  at  lengthf 
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On  Uie  8rd  of  November  a  deputation  of  federates 
ippeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  called  for 
.neasnres  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  laws,  respect  to 
the  ConTtntion,  and  to  destroy  the  anarchists ;  and 
thii,  they  said,  was  to  be  effected  by  a  federation  of 
the  citisens  of  the  departments  with  those  of  Paris. 
The  number  of  these  federates  from  the  departments 
was  daily  increasing ;  and  Pache,  the  minister  of  war, 
said,  in  reply  to  the  Commune,  several  sections  of 
which  bad  expressed  uneasiness  at  seeing  in  Paris 
troops  who  were  not  expected,  and  the  purpose  of 
which  was  unknown,  that  he  had  not  invited  them, 
that  he  knew  no  reason  for  their  being  in  Paris,  and 
that  the  first  order  they  would  receive  from  him  would 
be  to  go  away.  He  said,  however,  that  the  object 
of  these  federates  was  not  to  second  the  projects  of  any 
evil-minded  persons;  their  object  was  to  serve  the 
Republic,  and  he  advised  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  give  them  sustenance  and  help,  of 
which  they  were  much  in  need.  Legendre,  in  the 
Convention,  said  that  some  of  the  federates  had  gone 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  singing  a  song,  the  burden 
of  which  was  a  call  for  the  heads  of  Marat,  Robespierre, 
and  Danton.  Other  members  said  that  Ouadet,  Gen- 
sonne,  and  Louvet,  had  been  marked  out  for  assas- 
sination. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Robespierre  appeared  at 
the  tribune  to  answer  the  charge  of  Louvet.  It  was  a 
laboured  discourse  that  he  read,  more  skilful  than  the 
attack,  the  feebleness  of  which  was  hardly  disguised 
by  its  riolence.  Robespierre  said  that  he  was  accused 
of  aspiring  to  tyranny — but  to  become  a  tyrant,  a  man 
must  have  means ;  and  where  were  his  treasures  and 
armies?  He  was  charged  with  erecting  for  himself 
a  power  at  the  Jacobins  ;  and  he  asked  what  did  that 
prove  ?  that  he  was  listened  to  there  more  than  others, 
because  perhaps  he  addressed  himself  better  to  the 
understanding  of  that  society  than  Louvet,  who  wished 
to  avenge  in  the  Convention  his  vanity  that  had  been 
burt  at  the  Jacobins.  As  to  Marat,  he  said,  **  One  of 
the  most  terrible  reproaches  against  me,  and  I  do  not 
conceal  it,  is  the  name  of  Marat."  He  said  that  Marat 
paid  him  a  visit  in  January,  1792,  before  which  time 
be  had  had  no  kind  of  intercourse  with  him,  direct  or 
indirect:  this  was  Marat's  first  and  last  visit;  and 
Robespierre  told  Marat  that  he  prevented  the  good 
which  *'  the  useful  truths  developed  in  his  writings  " 
might  produce,  by  his  perpetual  repetition  **  of  certain 
absurd  and  violent  proposals,  which  revolted  the  friends 
of  liberty  as  much  as  the  partizans  of  aristocracy." 
Marat,  he  said,  found  these  opinions  very  narrow,  and 
declared  that  "  Robespierre  had  neither  the  views  nor 
tbe  audacity  of  a  statesman,"  All  the  feeble  personal 
attack  of  Louvet  was  answered  by  Robespierre :  the 
answer  was  complete,  Robespierre  then  came  to  the 
'^ya  of  September,  and  he  observed  that  here  Louvet 

generalised  very  vaguely  the  charge  which  up  to  this 
point  he  had  directed  personally  against  him."  Robes- 
pierre denied  that  he  took  any  part  in  these  "  events," 
or  that  the  council-general  had  done  anything  to  bring 


them  about ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  done  every  thing 
to  prevent  them.  He  said,  "  If  you  think  that  the 
movement  given  to  men's  minds  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  month  of  August  had  entirely  stopped  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  you  are  deceived,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  to  persuade  you  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  these  two  times,  have  pretended  an 
ignorance  both  of  facts  and  of  the  human  heart."  He 
affirmed  that  the  affair  of  September  was  a  popular 
movement,  and  not,  as  it  had  been  ridiculously  sup- 
posed, "  the  partial  sedition  of  some  villains  paid  to 
assassinate  their  brother  men."  If  it  were  not  a  popular 
movement,  he  asked,  why  did  not  the  people  prevent 
it  ?  why  not  the  National  Guard  ?  why  not  the  fede- 
rates ?  for  the  federates  themselves  were  there  in  great 
numbers.  **  1  have  heard,"  he  said,'  '*  some  persons 
coolly  say  that  the  municipality  ought  to  have  pro- 
claimed martial  law.  Martial  law  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy!  martial  law  after  the  day  of  the  10th! 
martial  law  for  the  accomplices  of  the  dethroned  tyrant 
and  against  the  people  !  What  could  the  Magistrates 
do  against  the  determined  will  of  an  indignant  people, 
who  opposed  to  their  speeches  both  the  remembrance 
of  their  victory,  and  the  devotion  with  which  they  were 
hurrying  to  meet  the  Prussians,  and  who  reproached 
even  the  laws  themselves  with  the  long  impunity  of 
traitors  who  were  tearing  the  bosom  of  their  country." 
Of  all  the  apologies  for  September  and  the  violence 
of  the  Revolution,  this  of  Robespierre  is  the  most 
artful,  the  most  consistent.  His  ability  in  supporting 
his  own  view  of  the  revolution  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  He  was  always 
a  man  of  principle  ;  and  his  conclusions  from  his  prin- 
ciples are  nearly  always  just:  it  is  only  with  his 
principles  that  we  can  find  fault ;  and  in  a  time  of 
revolution,  how  can  we  find  fault  with  principles  which 
are  the  essence  of  revolution?  We  must  condemn 
revolution  altogether,  and  to  this  alternative  Robes- 
pierre reduced  his  feeble  antagonists.  One  passage 
shows  the  man,  his  principles  and  his  logic  :  **  I  have 
seen,"  he  said,  "  some  persons  emphatically  denounce 
the  conduct  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
Illegal  arrests!  Must  we  then,  with  the  Criminal 
Code  in  our  hand,  estimate  the  salutary  precautions 
which  the  public  safety  requires  in  times  of  crisis 
brought  about  even  by  the  impotence  of  the  laws  ?^- 
Why  don't  you  institute  proceedings  against  the  muni- 
cipality, against  the  electoral  assembly,  against  the 
sections  of  Paris,  against  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
cantons,  against  all  those  who  have  imitated  us  ?  for 
all  these  things  were  illegal,  as  illegal  as  the  revolu- 
tion, as  the  fall  of  the  throne  and  of  the  Bastille ;  as 
illegal  as  liberty  itself."  His  answer  was  ordered  to 
be  printed;  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.* 

*  Robespierre's  speech  is  printed  in  the  *  Ilist.  Parkm.,' 
XX.,  198,  from  Robespierre's  letters  to  his  constituents.  The 
pamphlet  printed  at  the  National  Press  consisU  of  twenty-six 
octavo  pages. 
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By  this  artful,  laboured,  and  skilful  reply,  Robes- 
pierre won  applause.  The  majority  of  the  Convention 
thought  it  politic  to  press  the  matter  no  farther.  The 
Girondins  had  made  an  imprudent  attack,  the  main 
weight  of  which  consisted  of  charges  which  in  their 
nature  did  not  admit  of  proof.  Petion  published  the 
speech  which   he    had    prepared  for   this   occasion.* 

*  It  is  printed  in  '  Hist.  Pari./  xx.,  98.  Potion  was  alUed 
with  the  Gironde;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Jacobins.  His  picture  of  Robespierre's  suspicious^  irritable, 
vnin  character,  a  good  and  true ;  and  Robespierre  did  not 
forget  it.      But   he  acquitted   Robespierre  of   dictatorial 


Vergniaud  took  no  part  in  the  matter.  The  result  of 
Louvet's  charge  was  that  the  JacobiDS  and  the  Gironde 
were  irreconcilable  enemies. 

The  battle  between  the  two  factions  was  suspended 
for  a  while.  There  was  an  unfortunate  captive  in  the 
Temple,  whose  sentence  was  not  yet  pronounced.  He 
must  be  disposed  of  first;  and  then  the  two  parties 
will  be  at  leisure  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

designs.  He  denounced  Marat  without  any  mercy.  Ilis 
remarks  on  the  massacres  are  extremely  curious.  Potion 
was  not  sanguinaiy:  he  was  a  hypocrite. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE    LOW    COUNTRIES. 


DuMouRiEZ  arrived  at*  Valenciennes  on  the  24th 
of  October.  The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  to  advance 
direct  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  had  a  sufficient 
force  for  that  purpose.  General  Valence,  with  the  army 
of  the  Ardennes  of  16,000  men,  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  Namur  by  way  of  Givet,  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  Clairfayt  with  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen.  But 
Clairfayt  was  on  his  way  from  Luxembourg  to  j^in 
the  duke ;  which  he  effected  on  the  31st  of  October. 
D*Harville  was  to  advance  from  Maubeuge  upon  Char- 
leroi  with  12,000  men,  to  join  general  Valence,  in 
order  to  cover  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  to  remain  in 
the  province  of  Namur  to  check  any  troops  that  might 
march  from  Luxembourg.  These  were  the  arrange- 
ments of  Dumouriez  on  his  right.  Dumouriez,  with 
40,000  men,  intended  to  march  upon  Mons,  and 
thence  straight  to  Brussels,  driving  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen  before  him,  or  giving  him  battle  if  he  did  not 
retire.  Labourdonnaye,  with  18,000  men,  was  to 
encamp  at  Cisoing,  and  to  approach  Toumay,  in  order 
to  compel  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  to  divide  his  plan 
of  defence,  and  he  was  to  take  Toumay  if  the  impe- 
rialists left  only  a  small  force  there.  A  body  of  4,000 
men  was  to  march  upon  Courtray  and  Deinse,  to  drive 
all  the  small  detachments  on  the  frontiers  of  West 
Flanders,  back  upon  Antwerp. 

The  supplies  of  Dumouriez  ought  to  have  been  at 
Valenciennes  on  the  25th,  but  only  one  half  of  the 
supplies  had  come.  Cloaks,  shoes,  tents,  artillery, 
and  money,  all  were  deficient.  Dumouriez  attributed 
this  delay  to  the  change  in  the  ministry,  for  Pache  was 
now  minister  of  war,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  various 
offices.  Pache,  at  first  a  Girondin,  went  over  to  the 
Mountain,  and  purposely  embarassed  Dumouriez, 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  State  to  the  views  of 
a  faction.  Dumouriez  had  demanded  six  millions  of 
livres  in  coin  to  furnish  fifteen  days'  pay,  and  had 
stated  that  "  far  from  exhausting  the  coin  in  the 
national  treasury,  he  would  cause  it  to  flow  back  from 
the  Low  Countries,  and  that  he  would  establish  the 


circulation  of  the  assignats.*'  Dumouriez  got  pro- 
mises from  Paris ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  who  expected  a  short  and  successful 
campaign,  he  advanced  into  the  Low  Countries  at  tlie 
close  of  October,  1792.. 

Dumouriez  encamped,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
between  Quarouble  and  Qui^vrain,  on  the  road  from 
Valenciennes  to  Mons.  The  Austrian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  formed  a  cordon 
extending  from  Mons  past  Conde  and  Tournay,  as  far 
as  the  river  Lys ;  but  the  duke  had  only  40,000  men, 
including  Clairfayt's  division;  a  force  insufficient  to 
defend  a  line  of  this  extent.  After  Clairfayt's  junction 
with  the  duke,  the  division  of  D'Harville  was  recalled 
by  Dumouriez  ;  and  D'Harville  took  up  a  position  on 
the  1st  of  November,  at  Hon,  to  the  left  of  Maubeuge, 
and  to  the  right  of  Dumouriez.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, the  French  advanced  guard,  supported  by 
nine  battalions  under  the  command  of  the  due  de 
Chartres,  who  was  then  called  general  Egalite,  took 
the  posts  of  Montreuil  and  Thulin,  between  Mons 
and  Cond6 ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  Saxe-Tesclien 
contracted  his  position  and  concentrated  his  forces  on 
the  heights  in  front  of  Mons. 

These  heights,  which  lie  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
extend  from  Berthaimont,  a  suburb  of  Mods,  to 
Quaregnon,  on  the  road  from  Mons  to  Valenciennes. 
Between  Berthaimont  and  QuaregnoD  lie  the  heights 
of  Cuesmes  and  Jemmapes,  which  are  partially  sepa- 
rated by  a  depression.  The  Austrian  army  of  about 
25,000  men  occupied  these  heights,  and  all  the  front 
from  Cuesmes  to  Jemmapes  was  covered  with  entrench- 
ments, strong  redoubts,  and  batteries  placed  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  wooded  slopes.  In 
the  opening  between  Cuesmes  and  Jemmapes  the  Aus- 
trians  had  placed  their  cavalry,  ready  to  fall  on  the  centre 
of  the  French,  if  it  should  be  thrown  into  disorder. 

Dumouriez  formed  his  army  in  a  semicircle  parallel 
to  this  formidable  position.  His  line  extended  on  the 
right  from  Siply,  which  is  opposite  to  Berthaimont, 
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as  far  as  Quarcgnon,  which  is  on  the  flank  of  Jcm- 
mxpes,  D'Harville,  who  had  joined  Dumouriez  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  was  posted  on  the  extreme 
ligkt  near  Siply,  with  orders  to  attempt  to  turn  the 
position  of  Beaulieu,  which  was  ahove  Berthaimont, 
and  to  occupy  the  heights  at  the  hack  of  Mons,  the 
only  place  to  which  the  Austrians  could  retreat.  Beur- 
nonville  was  to  attack  Cuesmes  ;  and  general  ^galite 
(the  due  de  Chartres),  who  commanded  in  the  centre, 
was  to  attack  Jemmapes,  and  to  attempt  to  force  the 
passage  hetween  Jemmapes  and  Cuesmes.  Ferrand, 
who  commanded  the  left,  was  to  force  Quaregnon,  and 
(all  on  Jemmapes  in  flank.  The  attack  was  to  he 
made  in  column,  and  the  cavalry  was  to  support  it  in 
the  rear  and  on  the  flank.  The  French  artillery  was 
disposed  so  as  to  fire  on  each  redouht  in  flank.  A 
reserve  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry  was  placed  near  Qua- 
regnon, hehind  the  small  stream  of  the  Wasmes,  to 
watch  the  event.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the 
French  were  ready  for  the  assault  Sixty  thousand 
men  covered  the  hattle-field,  of  whom  the  French  had 
nearly  douhle  the  numher  of  the  enemy.  One  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  were  pointed  for  mutual  de- 
struction; hut  the  position  of  the  Austrians  gave 
them  a  great  advantage,  and  their  cannon  commanded 
that  of  the  French.* 


^  See  the  plan  of  the  hattle  of  Jemmapes  in  the  '  Tableau 
Historique;'  and  Dumouriez,  'M^m./  "Bataille  de  Jem- 
mapes." 


The  cannonade  began  in  the  morning,  but  no  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  Austrian  lines  at  ten,  when 
Thouvenot  was  sent  by  Dumouriez  to  the  left,  where 
Ferrand's  attack  was  feebly  conducted.  Thouvenot 
forced  Quaregnon,  turned  Jemmapes,  and  the  French 
with  fixed  bayonets  ascended  the  heights,  and  were  on 
the  flank  of  the  Austrians.  Dumouriez  then  resolved 
to  commence  the  assault  in  front,  and  he  directed  the 
centre  right  against  Jemmapes.  The  infantry  advanced 
in  column,  and  the  hussars  and  dragoons  covered  the 
passage  between  Jemmapes  and  Cuesmes,  from  which 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  ready  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  French.  One  brigade  began  to  be  unsteady  and 
to  give  way  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  when  Baptiste  Renard,  the  valet  of  Dumou- 
riez, ran  up  to  the  general  of  the  brigade,  reproached 
him  with  cowardice,  and  brought  him  and  his  men  to 
the  attack.  The  centre  too  was  wavering  under  the 
Austrian  fire,  when  general  J^galite  threw  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  ranks,  restored  order,  and  led  the 
French  against  the  enemy.  Clairfayt  thus  attacked, 
both  in  front  and  flank,  defended  himself  vigorously. 
Beumonville  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his*  assault  on 
Cuesmes,  and  was  going  to  retreat,  when  Dampierre, 
who  commanded  on  one  point  of  the  assault,  boldly 
threw  himself  with  some  companies  into  a  redoubt,  an 
act  of  great  courage  and  bad  generalship,  for  Dumou- 
riez coming  up  at  this  moment  found  the  rest  of  Dam- 
pierre's  battalions  without  a  commander,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  threatened  by  the  imperial  hussars.     Du- 
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mouriez  encouraged  these  men,  who  were  his  old  com- 
panions in  the  camp  of  Maulde,  to  stand  firm  against 
the  cavalry,  who  were  checked  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  then  routed  by  a  body  of  French  horse. 
Dumouriea  putting  himself  at  their  head,  gave  out  the 
'  Marseillaise,*  led  them  against  the  entrenchments,  and 
carried  the  village  of  Cuesmes.*  After  this  exploit 
Dumouriez,  followed  by  some  troops,  was  hastening 
to  the  centre,  when  he  met  the  young  due  de  Mont- 
pen  sier,  who  informed  him  of  the  success  of  the  attack 
in  that  part,  which  was  chiefly  due  to  his  brother, 
general  Egalite.  Jemmapes  had  been  vigorously  as- 
saulted in  front  and  in  flank,  and  Clairfayt  gave  way, 
being  unable  to  make  any  further  resistance.  It  was 
now  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French  troops  being 
exhausted,  Dumouriez  allowed  them  to  repose  on  the 
heights  of  Cuesmes  and  Jemmapes,  which  they  had 
won.  He  relied  on  D'Harville  for  pursuing  the 
enemy,  but  D'Harville  either  had  no  precise  orders,  or 
he  did  not  execute  them  well.  Clairfayt  retired,  being 
protected  by  Beaulieu,  whose  retreat  had  not  been  cut 
off  by  D'Harville. 

In  their  retreat  past  Mons  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
above  four  hundred  of  the  Austrians  were  drowned  in 
the  H^ne,  which  flows  behind  Jemmapes.  The  Aus- 
trians are  said  to  have  lost  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
and  between  four  and  five  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded :  the  French  are  said  to  have  lost  as  many, 
but  Duinouriez  concealed  the  amount  of  his  loss.  His 
conduct  was  criticised  in  attacking  so  formidable  a 
position,  when  he  had  force  enough  to  have  turned  the 
enemy's  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in 
check  in  front,  and  thus  to  compel  the  imperialists 
to  yield  without  a  bloody  contest.  But  Dumouriez 
was  ambitious  to  win  a  battle,  and  the  result  of  the 
victory  of  Jemmapes  was  to  inspire  the  French  troops 
with  confidence,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  French 
arms. 

This  victory  caused  great  rejoicing  at  Paris ;  and 
even  those  who  disliked  Dumouriez  affected  to  applaud 
his  success ;  all  save  one,  and  that  was  Marat.  The 
letter  of  Dumouriez,  in  which  he  announced  his  vic- 
tory, was  read  to  the  Convention  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber.f  Marat,  in  his  Journal,  denied  that  it  was  a 
victory,  for  Dumouriez  had  taken  neither  baggage  nor 
artillery ;  he  said  that  Dumouriez  lied  as  to  the  number 
of  killed,  for  a  hill  could  not  be  attacked  with  so  little 
loss ;  and  in  his  usual  style  he  added,  that  such  an 
assault  could  have  been  made  from  no  other  motive 
than  to  sacrifice  the  brave  soldiers  of  Paris.  At  a 
somewhat  later  date  Marat  accused  Dumouriez  of 
forming  a  secret  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen, 

*  As  to  Bampierre's  conduct,  Dumouriez*  statement  is 
not  reconcileable  with  other  evidence.  See  the  note  of  the 
editors  of  Dumouriez'  '  M^moires.' 

t  Printed  in  'Hist.  Parlem.,'  xxi.,  84.  Baptiste,  the 
valet  of  Dumouriez,  was  presented  to  the  Convention,  who 
gave  him  a  uniform  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  Some 
days  after  Baptiste  got  drunk,  and  was  arrested  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  for  making  a  disturbance.  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xx.,  305. 


and  of  enriching  himself  by  plunder:  the  generaVs 
aides-de-camps,  he  said,  were  loaded  with  gold,  and 
lighted  their  pipes  with  fifty-franc  assignats ;  and  such 
absurd  lies  had  their  effect  on  the  credulous  people 
of  Paris. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Dumouriez  entered  Mods 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
8th  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  provisional  admi- 
nistration, **  in  the  free  town  of  Mons»  the  first  year 
of  the  Belgic  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people  ;*'  by  which  it  was  declared  that  all  the  ties 
which  united  the  people  to  the  house  of  Austria  were 
broken ;  that  the  people  did  not  recognize  that  **  any 
person  had  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  for 
they  were  resolved  to  resume  their  primitive,  impre- 
scriptible, and  inalienable  rights.*'  A  society  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  equality  was  established,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Dumouriez  assisted  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  president,  after 
making  an  address  to  the  general,  presented  him  with  a 
red  cap  as  a  pledge  of  thdr  republican  sentiments ;  and 
for  the  second  time  Dumouriez  had  to  accept  with 
feigned  delight  the  symbol  which  he  detested. 

The  difiiculties  of  Dumouriez  began  after  his  victory. 
The  Austrian  dominion  was  overthrown,  but  the  nation 
was  divided  in  opinion.  All  wished  for  independence, 
but  the  priests  and  the  privileged  classes  wished  to 
maintain  every  thing  except  the  Austrian  dominion; 
and  the  priests  had  with  them  a  large  part  of  the 
people.  Another  class,  whose  opinions  are  represented 
by  the  proclamation  of  Mons,  wished  for  a  revolution 
as  complete  as  that  of  France.  Dumouriez  was  neither 
for  one  party  nor  the  other :  he  wished  to  unite  Bel- 
gium to  France  either  by  alliance  or  territorial  union, 
to  conciliate  the  clergy,  to  prevent  all  oppressive  mea- 
sures, in  fine  to  displease  no  party.  He  wished  to  do 
what  is  impossible  in  a  revolution.*  He  had  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Belgium,  which  was  no  difficult 
matter ;  but  he  had  an  army  to  feed  and  clothe,  and 
keep  in  discipline.  His  commissariat  was  at  Valen- 
ciennes ;  and  **  he  was  without  provisions,  without 
money,  without  the  means  of  advancing."  (Dumouriez.) 
These  difficulties  explain  why  he  allowed  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Teschen  to  retreat  quietly,  while  he  stayed  at 
Mons  until  the  11th.  As  he  was  without  supplies,  he 
set  out  about  providing  himself  on  the  spot,  and  made 
purchases  of  shoes  and  cloaks,  of  which  the  soldiers 
were  greatly  in  need.  The  Belgian  capitalists  agreed 
to  supply  the  army  with  provisions  and  forage  for  two 
months.  The  clergy  were,  however,  his  great  re- 
source :  they  had  large  revenues,  and  plenty  of  the 
precious  metal  which  waa  lying  idle.  The  general 
demanded  from  them  a  loan  of  one  year's  income,  and 
promised  that  the  debt  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Belgian  nation,  with  whom  the  French  would  come  to 
a  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  clergy, 
though  men  do  not  like  to  part  with  their  money  on 
compulsion,  considered  the  loan  as  a  kind  of  admission 


♦  See  the  report  of  Cambon,  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  &c.,  xxi.,'' 
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that  their  property  would  be  respected.  The  contracts 
for  provisions  supplied  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
French  army,  and  as  the  contractors  were  paid  in 
auignats,  they  were  interested  in  putting  them  in 
circulation. 

The  Austrians  were  retreating  in  good  order,  but 
Terj  slowly;  and  Dumouriez,  for  want  of  means  of 
transport,  could  not  harass  them  with  any  effect.  On 
the  14th  he  entered  Brussels,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  streets  were  lined  by  a  double  row 
of  Austrian  deserters,  to  the  number  of  more  than  four 
thousand.  But  his  difBculties  increased  the  further  he 
adranced.  Mains,  his  commissary,  informed  him  that 
there  were  only  fourteen  thousand  francs  in  the  military 
chest,  and  there  was  pay  due  to  fifty  thousand  men. 
He  was  obliged  to  borrow  80,000  florins  from  the 
public  chest  of  Brussels,  and  300,000  francs,  without 
interest,  from  a  banker,  to  whom  he  gave  a  bill  on  the 
National  treasury,  which  the  Convention  at  first  refused 
to  pay.  For  this  resource  Dumouriez  was  indebted  to 
the  ingenuity  of  D'Espagnac,  formerly  an  abbe,  and 
a  man  of  loose  morals,  whom  he  employed.  He  also 
was  informed  that  the  ministry  at  Paris  had  refused  to 
con&m  his  contracts ;  that  all  the  persons  who  had 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  army  contracts  and  supplies 
were  displaced  by  a  small  committee  for  purchases 
{comiU  des  aehaU\  who  were  in  future  to  make  all  the 
contracts  without  being  permitted  to  have  any  interest 
as  contractors  ;  and  the  generals  were  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  supplies. 

Dumouriez  was  violently  opposed  to  this  change; 
and  whatever  advantages  it  might  offer  in  the  end,  his 
soldiers  were  in  the  mean  time  famishing.  Accordingly 
he  resolved  to  go  on  with  his  contracts  for  supplying 
his  men;  and  he  ordered  his  agents.  Mains,  D'Es- 
pagnac, and  a  third  person,  named  Petit* Jean,  to 
continue  their  operations  on  his  responsibility.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  ministers,  and  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  army ;  and  he 
said  that  the  comitS  des  achats  was  an  absurdity,  for  it 
was  easier  to  get  what  he  wanted  on  the  spot  than  to 
import  it  from  France,  and  cheaper  too ;  he  added,  that 
the  Belgians  would  lose  all  interest  in  the  French  being 
in  iheir  country,  if  they  had  not  the  profit  of  supplying 
them,  and  they  would  not  encourage  the  circulation 
of  the  assignats.  Pache,  instead  of  listening  to  all 
that  was  reasonable  in  the  general's  remonstrances, 
and  doing  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  acted  with 
his  usual  want  of  decision,  and  let  things  take  their 
course.  Every  party  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
haughty  tone  of  the  general ;  and  Cambon,  the  great 
authority  in  finance,  denounced  Malus,  D'Espagnac, 
and  Petit-Jean  :  he  said  that  the  comiii  det  achats  was 
an  excellent  institution  $  that  to  get  their  supplies  in 
^^gJum,  was  to  deprive  the  French  workmen  of  labour, 
^^  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  causing  disturbance 
'Jtnn  want  of  employment ;  and  that  as  to  the  assignats, 
Damouriez  ought  to  compel  the  Belgians  to  receive 
«em ;  that  he  ought  to  carry  with  him  the  Revolution 
•nd  all  its  system,  and  that  the  Belgians  in  return  for 


liberty,  which  the  French  brought  tliem^  mu6t  take  its 
advantages  with  its  inconveniences* 

The  French  found  in  Mons,  in  Brussels,  and  all  the 
Belgian  towns,  property  which  belonged  to  the  emi- 
grants, and  which  was  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  nation.  This  property  was  sold,  but  "  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  Danton  and  Lacroix, 
who  came  to  Brussels,  entrusted  the  sale  to  a  band  of 
hungry  Jacobins  from  Paris,  and  caused  great  disorder : 
very  little  advantage  for  the  nation  was  derived  from 
the  )Mde,  and  thus  a  resource  for  the  support  of  the 
army  was  lost."  (Dumouriez.)  The  general  left  Brus- 
sels on  the  19th,  passed  Lou  vain,  and  attacked  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  at  Tirlemont,  who  lost  several 
hundred  men.  The  duke  had  now  not  above  fifteen 
thousand  men ;  and  the  army  of  Dumouriez  was 
reduced  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  ;  a  force,  how- 
ever, quite  sufiicient  to  compel  the  duke  to  quit  the 
Low  Countries.  The  season  though  fine,  was  cold, 
and  the  men  wanted  both  provisions  and  clothes. 
Paohe  said  he  had  ordered  every  thing  to  be  for- 
warded; he  had  given  orders,  and  there  were  provi- 
sions, cloaks,  shoes,  and  money,  at  Valenciennes ;  but 
nothing  reached  the  army. 

On  the  23rd,  the  general  received  orders  to  arrest 
Malus,  D'Espagnac,  and  Petit-Jean,  and  to  send  them 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention ;  which  was  done.  A  new 
commissary-general  presented  himself,  named  Ronsin, 
a  Jacobin  poet,  and  the  author  of  two  or  three  violent 
plays,  one  of  which  was  entitled  '  The  League  of 
Tyrants.'  Ronsin  had  no  knowledge  of  business 
of  any  kind ;  his  qualification  was  his  Jacobinism. 
Dumouriez  wrote  to  Pache,  to  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  conduct ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  Convention  to 
justify  his  agents,  who  had  acted  under  his  orders,  and 
he  said  that  if  they  were  guilty,  he  was  guilty  too,  and 
he  asked  to  be  superseded,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
three  friends.  The  Convention  returned  no  answer, 
but  Condorcet,  Petion,  and  Lebrun,  were  instructed 
to  write  him  conciliatory  letters.  All  the  commis- 
sariat was  disorganized  by  the  arrest  of  the  three 
agents  of  Dumouriez  ;  Ronsin  was  incapable  ;  nobody 
would  act  under  him,  and  the  Belgian  contractors 
ceased  to  furnish  supplies.  The  Mar6chal  de  Castries, 
then  at  Spa,  wrote  in  a  letter,  "  Dumouriez  will  soon 
have  the  same  fate  as  La&yette ;''  and  the  prophet 
Marat  said  in  his  Journal,  "  Dumouriez  will  desert 
like  Lafayette."  To  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his 
army,  Dumouriez  used  all  his  influence  with  the 
Belgian  contractors,  and  the  commissariat  ofilcers  in 
his  army,  and  .induced  them  to  act  with  Ronsin,  and 
things  were  arranged  to  go  on  as  before  until  the 
comitd  des  achats  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply 
the  army ;  for  this  committee  was  not  to  commence  its 
duties  before  the  1st  of  January,  and  for  the  next  six 
weeks  the  army  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
famished,  or  must  have  plundered  the  Belgians :  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Pache  and  Cambon  wished  to 
reduce  Dumouriez  to  the  necessity  of  acting  as  Custine 
had  done  in  Germany. 
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Damouriez  advanced  upon  Liege  by  St.  Tron ;  and 
the  imperialists,  after  making  some  resistance  near 
Liege,  at  Raucoux  and  Varoux,  with  their  rear,  crossed 
the  Meuse,  and  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Herve. 
The  French  general  encamped  on  the  heights  which 
look  down  on  the  fair  valley  in  which  Liege  is  situated, 
to  prevent  his  troops  committing  any  excess,  for  hunger 
and  nakedness  had  broken  their  discipline,  and  they 
were  disposed  to  help  themselves.  On  the  morning 
of  the  28th  he  entered  Liege. 

On  leaving  Louvain,  Dumouriez  had  sent  general 
Miranda  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  La- 
bourdonnaye,  who  was  before  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
which,  says  Dumouriez,  he  would  not  have  taken  in 
a  month.  It  surrendered  to  Miranda  on  the  26th,  and 
agreeably  to  his  instructions  Miranda  advanced  to 
Ruremonde,  which  is  north  of  Liege,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Roer  and  the  Meuse.  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember  the  citadel  of  Namur  surrendered  to  general 
Valence.  Toumay  and  Ghent  had  been  taken  by  La- 
bourdonnaye  on  his  march  to  Antwerp.  Stengel  was 
in  possession  of  Mechlin,  which  was  full  of  ammunition 
and  arms.  Thus  all  the  Low  Countries  and  the  pro* 
vince  of  Liege  were  in  possession  of  the  French  within 
a  month  after  they  had  entered  Belgium.  The  gene- 
ralship of  Dumouriez  has  been  criticised  because  he 
did  not  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  which,  with 
the  force  at  his  own  disposal,  seemed  practicable.  If 
he  had  been  well  furnished  with  supplies,  the  censure 
would  be  just. 

The  people  of  Liege  rushed  into  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  French  Revolution.  Fabry,  the  mayor, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  first  revolution  of  Liege, 
lost  all  credit  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk  of  a  reason- 
able constitution.  A  club  of  violent  persons  was 
formed,  but  the  Jacobin  emissaries  from  Paris  formed 
another  still  more  violent,  which  accused  the  first  of 
being  aristocratical.  The  French  soldiers  sided  with 
the  one  or  the  other  club  according  to  their  disposi- 
tions ;  and  the  general  tried  without  success  to  mediate 
between  the  two  parties.  He  has  described  the  con- 
dition of  Liege  in  a  few  characteristic  words :  no  man 
saw  more  clearly  than  he  did  the  absurdities  of  the 
Revolution :  "  The  Liegois  of  Outre-Meuse  were,  as 
the  expression  was  in  France,  completely  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Revolution  (d  la  hauteur  de  la  rivolution) ; 
they  were  for  nothing  but  absolute  equality  and  pil- 
lage :  those  of  the  town  wished  to  make  a  constitution, 
but  with  their  metaphysical  subtleties  they  did  not 
know  what  they  really  wished  for."  It  was  not  the 
wish  at  Paris  that  the  country  of  Liege  and  Belgium 
should  form  an  independent  republic ;  the  wish  of  the 
Jacobins  was  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  gold  of  Bel- 
pum  and  the  property  of  the  clergy,  to  increase  the 
disorder  till  Belgium  should  be  compelled  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  France,  or  should  give  some 
pretext  for  treating  it  as  a  hostile  country.  Danton 
and  Lacroix  laboured  zealously  at  the  union  of  Liege 
with  France,  which  was  ultimately  agreed  on  by  the 
sans-culottes  of  Outre-Meuse  and  the  more  moderate 


party,  who  knowing  the  weakness  of  their  country, 
thought  that  if  they  became  French,  the  Republic 
would  defend  them. 

The  French  army  was  still  encamped  at  the  back 
of  Liege,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold.  The  sol- 
diers, who  had  neither  straw  nor  wood,  burnt  the  fruit- 
trees  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  which 
they  demolished.  Whole  batallions  were  without 
shoes,  and  the  soldiers  wanted  clothes.  Leather  was 
bought  at  Liege,  where  shoes  could  have  been  had 
ver}'  cheap,  and  the  leather  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
made  into  shoes,  which  were  sent  to  Liege»  but  the 
supply  was  insufficient.  It  was  the  same  with  boots, 
woollen  stockings,  and  arms,  all  of  which  could  have 
been  procured  on  the  spot  at  a  low  price.  No  money 
came  to  the  army,  and  the  general  borrowed  a  small 
sum  from  the  seven  collegiate  churches  of  Liege.  The 
soldiers  deserted  by  whole  companies,  and  returned  to 
France,  or  went  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  large 
towns  of  Belgium.  It  was  chiefly  the  National  Guards 
and  the  officers  who  abandoned  their  colours.  The 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  suffered  grievously.  Ronsin 
sent  armed  men  to  rummage  the  villages,  and  the  pea- 
sants at  first  furnished  supplies  in  the  hope  of  being 
paid ;  and  when  they  refused  to  furnish  more,  cavalry 
were  sent,  who  under  the  pretext  of  looking  for  forage, 
robbed  and  plundered  the  peasants,  who  retaliated  by 
killing  the  soldiers  when  they  were  not  in  great  force. 
In  the  month  of  December,  and  in  January,  1793,  six 
thousand  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  died  for 
want  of  food. 

At  Paris  the  general  was  blamed  for  staying  at 
Liege  and  not  pushing  on  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine ; 
but  he  had  no  supplies,  and  he  would  have  found  none 
between  Liege  and  Cologne.  The  enemy  were  esta- 
blished at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Herve,  and  at  Henri- 
Chapelle.  On  the  7th,  Dumouriez  ordered  colonel 
Frecheville  to  leave  Vouziers,  and  turn  the  enemy's 
left ;  colonel  Hack  attacked  them  on  the  same  flank, 
and  general  Stengel  in  front.  The  imperialists  retired 
upon  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  the  French  entered  on  the 
8th  of  December,  and  Clairfayt  retreated  beyond  the 
river  Erfil,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position.  Dampierre  was  sta- 
tioned at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  somewhat  more  than 
three  thousand  men.  Stengel  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  Roer  as  far  as  Aldenhoven,  near  Jiilich ;  and  Miac- 
zinski  was  on  the  Foron,  a  small  branch  of  the  Meuse. 
The  French  under  Frecheville  also  occupied  Eupen. 
The  advanced  guard  of  Valence  was  at  Malm^y  and 
Spa,  and  at  Verviers  and  Limburg  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vesder,  on  the  present  line  of  railroad  from  Liege  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  his  army  was  in  two  lines,  extending 
from  Huy  on  the  Meuse  to  Liege  and  St.  Tron.  The 
army  of  the  centre  occupied  Liege  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  army  of  the  north,  under  Miranda,  ex* 
tended  from  Tongres  to  Ruremonde.  On  the  12th 
of  December  the  French  army  entered  their  winter 
quarters.  At  this  time  orders  were  received  firom  Paris 
to  transfer  from  Mechlin  to  Douay  all  the  workshops 
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for  easting  cannon  and  repairing  the  small  arms,  and 
to  destroy  the  estahlishment  at  Mechlin.  Dumouriez 
resisted  this  infamous  measure,  and  the  minister  of  war 
yielded. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  on  the  proposition  of 
CamboD,  was  enacted  the  decree  which  told  the  Bel- 
gians and  others  who  had  invited  the  French,  or 
sboidd  be  invaded  by  them,  what  they  were  to  expect.* 
This  decree,  which  declared  that  the  French  brought 
"peace,  help,  aid,  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality," 
ordered  the  French  generals  to  proclaim,  **  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,"  the  abolition  of  all  taxes, 
of  tithes,  of  feudal  rights,  of  nobility,  and  of  all  privi- 
leges ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  existing  authorities ;  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  convoke  primary  or  communal  assemblies 
for  the  establishment  and  organisation  of  a  provisional 
administration.  It  was  declared  that  the  generals 
should  place  '*  under  the  safeguard  of  the  French 
Republic  all  the  property  movable  and  immovable 
belonging  to  the  fiscus,  to  the  prince,  to  his  favourers 
and  adherents  and  voluntary  satellites,  to  public  esta- 
blishments, to  bodies  and  communities  both  lay  and  reli- 
gions ;  they  were  to  draw  up  a  detaQed  account  of  it,  which 
they  were  to  forward  to  the  executive  council,  and  they 
were  to  take  all  the  measures  in  their  power  to  secure 
this  property."  As  soon  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  appointed,  the  National  Convention  promised 
to  send  commisaioners  selected  from  among  themselves 
to  fraternize  with  it ;  and  also  to  send  national  com* 
miasioners  to  act  with  the  provisional  government,  and 
to  take  measures  for  the  common  defence,  and  for 
procuring  clothea  and  provisions  for  the  army  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred  and  wotdd  be  incurred  during  the 
stay  of  the  troops  on  the  Belgian  territory.  Thus  the 
French  Republic,  which  carried  liberty  into  Belgium, 
did  not  allow  the  Belgians  to  use  their  new  liberty  in 
their  own  way,  but  at  once  assimilated  their  revolution 
to  the  revolution  in  France. 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  the 
vmy  of  the  Mosel*  commanded  by  Kellermann,  was 
to  advance  ux>on  Treves  and  Coblenz,  and  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  left  with  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  who 
was  to  drive  the  enemy  over  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
right  with  the  army  of  Custine,  whose  operations  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mainz.  The  plan,  which  was 
good.  Hailed  in  consequence  of  many  obstacles  and 
causes  of  delay.  Kellermann  was  superseded  by 
Benmonville  on  the  14th  of  November,  who  made 
>cveral  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  positions  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves,  and  finally 
encamped  for  the  winter  along  the  Saar,  which  joins 
the  M osel  a  little  above  Treves. 

On  the  Rhine  this  was  the  state  of  the  war.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  the  Prussian  column,  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Prussia,  reached  Homburg,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  and  general  Kalck- 

♦  'Hist.Parlem./  xxi.,  361. 


reuth  occupied  Bergen  and  Wilbel,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  joined  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  prince  of 
Hohenlohe  effected  a  junction  with  the  king  by  reach- 
ing Usingen  on  the  30th.  Custine  had  left  Yan- 
Ilelden  in  Frankfort  with  about  two  thousand  men,  to 
command  a  city  that  was  irritated  by  the  exactions 
of  the  French.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Prussians 
attacked  Frankfort,  and  took  the  place.  In  the  night 
Custine  hastily  moved  from  Hochst,  which  is  between 
Mainz  and  Frankfort,  and  retired  towards  Mainz.  On 
the  14th  of  December  the  Prussians  took  possession 
of  Hochheim,  a  position  near  Cassel,  which  is  opposite 
to  Mainz.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention,  Rewbel,  Haussemann,  and 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  came  to  Mainz,  where  they  were 
received  with  military  honours ;  and  Custine,  to  make 
a  parade  of  his  skill,  and  to  retrieve  his  disgrace, 
ordered  generals  Houchard  and  Sedillot  to  seize 
Costheim  and  Hochheim,  which  the  Prussians  had  not 
guarded.  But  the  Prussians  taking  advantage  of  a  fall 
of  snow  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  drove  the 
French  away,  who  left  five  hundred  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  all  their  cannon.  Custine  had  gained 
nothing  by  all  his  operations.  The  right  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  extended  to  Coblenz,  which  was  the  poinfc 
of  junction  between  the  king  and  the  forces  of  the 
imperialists,  whom  Dumouriez  had  driven  behind  the 
Erfit.  The  king  of  Prussia,  with  60,000  men,  with 
the  contingents  of  the  circles  of  Saxony,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria,  occupied  the  rich  country  of  the  Rhein- 
gau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  extends 
from  the  vineyards  of  Riidesheim,  opposite  to  Bingen, 
as  far  as  Biberich,  and  he  had  all  the  positions  between 
Frankfort  and  Mainz.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick were  only  waiting  for  the  approach  of  spring  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Mainz.  Beaulieu  and  the  prince 
of  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg  occupied  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  electorate  of  Treves,  and  the  Saar 
as  far  as  Saar-bruck.  The  Neckar  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  were  also  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  a  body  of  emigrants. 

Servan,  with  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  per- 
fectly inactive,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  reforming 
this  army  of  observation.  The  expense  of  the  armies 
now  were  about  150,000,000  francs  every  month ;  and 
the  troops  were  in. want  of  everything,  owing  to  the 
bad  administration  of  the  department  of  war.  But 
the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  and  its  fervor 
was  kept  up  by  the  success  at  Jemmapes,  the  capture 
of  Frankfort,  and  the  occupation  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
The  ardent  republicans  were  anticipating  the  overthrow 
of  thrones  and  the  universal  establishment  of  republics. 

Dumouriez  came  to  Paris  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1793,  where  he  kept  quiet  for  some  days,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  four  memoires,  one  of  which 
was  against  the  eomitS  des  achats^  and  two  on  military 
matters  and  the  plan  of  the  future  campaign.  He  did 
all  that  he  could,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  to 
influence  the  various  parties  by  various  motives  to 
save  the  king,  or  at  least  to  defer  the  trial ;  but  all  his 
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efforts  were  unsuccessful :  ''  Everywhere  he  found 
only  oonstemation  or  apathy:  during  the  twenty  days 
that  he  studied  Paris,  he  did  not  perceive  the  slightest 
movement,  private  or  puhlic,  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.,  nor  the  least  change  in  the  habits 


or  the  dissipation  of  the  frivolous    and    barbarous 
Parisians."  * 

*  Dumouriez,  'M6m./  iii.,  329.  To  form  an  opinion 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  just  to  the 
general  to  read  his  own  remarks  on  it.    '  M6m./  iii.,  241. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


LOULS  IN  PRISON. 


Thb  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  on  Louis 
Capet:  he  was  a  dethroned  king  and  a  prisoner. 
Removed  from  the  cares  of  government  for  which  he 
was  not  fitted,  from  an  ambiguous  and  dangerous 
position  in  which  he  committed  many  errors,  separated 
from  false  friends  and  foolish  advisers,  he  was  restored 
to  himself  and  to  his  own  thoughts.  Solitude  and 
suffering  try  the  temper  of  a  man's  soul,  but  solitude 
and  suffering  are  not  the  greatest  trials  of  his  virtue. 
High  station  and  luxurious  ease  will  corrupt  the  best 
disposition,  if  it  is  not  chastened  by  religion  or 
strengthened  by  philosophy.  Prosperity  assails  a 
man's  virtue  by  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  the 
possession  of  power ;  adversity  by  the  stings  of  pain 
and  the  contumely  of  base  men.  But  he  who  has  not 
yielded  to  the  soft  seduction  of  power  and  pleasure* 
will  not  fear  the  rude  gripe  of  poverty,  of  imprison- 
ment, of  death.  Louis  escaped  the  corrupting  influence 
of  power  by  his  native  goodness  and  his  religious 
faith:  Aurelius  by  his  excellent  education  and  the 
discipline  of  philosophy.  The  Roman  was  a  philo- 
sopher, a  soldier,  and  a  statesman:  the  Frenchman 
had  only  the  virtues  that  befit  a  private  station.  On 
a  throne  the  king  of  France  was  feeble,  irresolute, 
contemptible.  Louis  Capet  in  a  dungeon  is  firm, 
courageous,  heroic.  His  abasement  is  his  exaltation  : 
the  triumph  of  his  enemies  is  their  eternal  shame  and 
degradation;  immeasurable  becomes  the  distance  be- 
tween the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  One  man  in 
France  now  commands  our  sympathy  and  respect ;  one 
man  only,  the  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  the  crownless 
king,  the  victim  preparing  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  prison  of  Louis  and  his  family  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Knights  Templars,  situated  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  Bastille :  it  was  a  spacious  edifice 
which  contained  many  large  apartments,  but  the  royal 
captives  were  confined  by  the  order  of  the  Commune, 
to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  in  the  small  tower 
which  adjoined  the  large  tower,  but  had  no  internal 
communication  with  it.  This  tower  consisted  of  four 
stories:  the  first  contained  an  ante-room,  a  dining- 
room,  and  a  small  chamber  formed  in  one  of  the  two 
turrets  which  flanked  the  building :  this  small  chamber 
contained  the  library  of  the  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
the  order  of  Malta.  The  second  story  was  similarly 
arranged:  one  of  the  apartments  was  the  bed-room 
of  Marie-Antoinette  and  the  dauphin  \  the  other,  which 


was  very  small,  was  occupied  by  Madame  Elizabeth 
and  the  queen's  daughter.  The  king  slept  in  a  room 
on  the  third  story,  and  he  had  a  small  ntting-room  in 
the  turret.     The  fourth  story  was  closed. 

Louis  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  shaved  him- 
self. C16ry,  his  only  servant,  after  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  Chamilly  and  Hiie,  assisted  him  to  dress. 
The  king  then  went  into  his  small  room  to  pray,  but 
the  door  was  left  open,  in  order  that  the  municipal 
guard,  who  was  always  there,  might  not  loae  sight 
of  him.  Till  nine  o'clock  he  employed  himself  in 
reading,  and  Cldry  went  down  to  assist  the  queen  and 
the  dauphin,  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  young  prin- 
cesses ;  for  since  the  20th  of  August,  all  the  attend* 
ants  of  the  royal  family  had  been  sent  away.  At  nine 
the  royal  family  breakfasted  in  the  king's  rooms,  and 
at  ten  the  queen,  with  Madame  EliKabeth  and  the 
princesses  lefl  the  king  alone  with  his  son,  to  whom 
he  gave  lessons  in  geography,  a  subject  with  which 
Louis  was  well  acquainted,  in  history,  and  the  elements 
of  Latin,  Marie-Antoinette  occupied  herself  with  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  and  the  princesses  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  working  at 
tapestry.  When  the  weather  was  flne,  the  royal  family 
walked  in  the  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  accom- 
panied by  four  municipal  officers,  and  a  commander 
of  a  legion  of  the  National  Guard ;  but  the  space 
allowed  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  family  along  the 
alley  of  trees,  was  purposely  contracted  by  building 
some  walls  and  other  obstructions.  The  dauphin 
amused  himself  with  running  about  and  playing  at  ball 
or  quoits,  and  his  father  often  played  with  him.  From 
the  upper  windows  of  the  houses  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  garden,  anxious  looks  were  darted 
towards  the  royal  prisoners  from  faithful  friends  and 
adherents,  some  slight  consolation  for  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  behaviour  which  they  often  experieneed  from 
their  guard.  Santerre,  with  two  aides-de-camps,  daily 
inspected  the  tower,  and  regularly  made  his  report  to 
the  Commune.  Sometimes  the  king  would  speak  to 
Santerre ;  the  queen  never  spoke  to  him.  At  two  the 
royal  family  dined ;  the  king  alone  drank  wine,  and 
very  little ;  the  rest  drank  only  water.  After  dinner 
the  king  and  queen  would  play  at  picquet  or  some 
other  game;  and  the  king  would  take  a  short  nap, 
during  which  the  ladies  worked  in  silence  at  their 
needles,  while  C16ry  exercised  the  young  prince  in 
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another  room  at  such  games  as  were  suitable  to  bis 
age.  The  rest  of  the  time  till  supper  was  occupied  by 
reading  aloud :  the  king  or  Madame  Elizabeth  read. 
At  eight  the  dauphin  supped,  and  Louis  used  to  amuse 
the  children  witb  riddles  from  a  collection  called  the 
*  Mercure  de  France.'  Clery  put  tbe  boy  to  bed,  after 
he  had  said  bis  prayers  to  his  mother. 

At  such  moments  as  be  could  steal,  in  tbe  evening, 
when  tbe  daupbin  was  going  to  bed,  and  when  tbe 
royal  family  was  supping,  Clery  told  them  sucb 
news  as  be  was  able  to  learn.  He  had  contrived 
to  hire  a  crier,  who  came  every  evening,  and  posting 
himself  under  tbe  windows  of  tbe  Temple,  called  out 
the  chief  events  of  the  day  as  loud  as  he  could,  under 
the  pretence  of  selling  tbe  journals.  Clery  stationed 
himself  in  tbe  little  room  In  the  turret  of  tbe  third 
floor,  and  listened  to  tbe  crier's  report  of  what  was 
going  on  in  tbe  Convention,  in  the  Commune,' and  the 
news  of  tbe  armies.  After  supper  tbe  king  parted 
from  his  family  and  went  up  to  his  little  room,  where 
he  read  till  midnight.  He  read  ^Montesquieu,  Buffon, 
Home's  history  in  English,  tb^  Latin  and  Italian 
classics,  and  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Latin. 
It  is  said  that  when  be  left  tbe  Temple  be  bad  got 
through  a  great  number  of  volumes  of  different  works. 

The  auspicious  Commune  used  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  tbe  prisoners  and  all  communi- 
cation without.  The  municipal  officers  never  lost 
sight  of  the  members  of  tbe  royal  family;  and  it  was 
only  during  tbe  bours  of  rest  that  they  were  separated 
from  them  by  a  dosed  door,  and  even  then  a  bed  was 
placed  against  the  door  of  each  apartment  so  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  going  out ;  and  here  tbe  guard 
passed  the  nigbt.  This  obscure  and  tranquil  life 
pleased  the  king  better  than  bis  throne  of  tboms :  in 
&  priTste  station,  and  in  some  obscure  village,  be  would 
have  been  a  happy  man  and  a  good  citiaen.  With 
Acquirements  of  no  mean  degree,  and  a  large  amount 
of  good  sense,  be  wanted  tbe  peculiar  qualities  which 
fit  a  man  for  a  high  station,  qualities  that  are  much 
more  rare  than  unthinking  people  seem  to  suppose. 
On  the  aiat  of  September,  while  tbe  municipal  Lubin 
^as  reading  in  a  loud  voice  in  firont  of  the  tower  tbe 
proclamation  of  tbe  abolition  of  royalty,  Hubert  and 
Destoumelles  were  on  guard  at  tbe  door  of  Louis's 
chamber.  They  searched  vritb  curious  eye  tbe  coun- 
tenance of  tbe  king,  who  was  reading  at  tbe  time,  and 
conld  well  bear  the  proclamation :  tbe  king  went  on 
'^i'lg,  just  as  if  the  proclamation  had  been  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  indifference.  Whatever  be  might  feel, 
Jie  had  dignity  and  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  bide 
it  from  the  obscene  eyes  of  tbe  author  of  *  P^re  Du- 
chesne/ ♦  The  walls  of  tbe  Temple  were  often  marked 
^th  threatening  vrords,  and  coarse  designs  of  tbe  same 
character:  tbe  julors  would  sometimes  puff  the  smoke 
of  their  pipes  in  tbe  king's  face,  and  even  in  tbe  face 
of  his  wiffe  and  sister.     Tbe  royal  family  was  much  in 

*  Told  differently  by  Lamartine.  The  general  treatment 
of  the  king  in  the  Temple  is  proved  clearly  enough :  as  to 
the  details  there  is  variance. 


want  of  clothes  and  linen :  tbe  wife  of  tbe  English 
ambassador  sent  tbe  queen  some  linen ;  and  tbe  Com- 
mune, at  the  request  of  the  king,  supplied  the  whole 
family.  The  king  never  asked  for  other  clothing, 
and  none  was  supplied.  The  princesses  patched  what 
they  had,  and  sometimes  Madame  Elizabeth  bad  to 
wait  till  tbe  king  was  in  bed,  that  she  might  have  tbe 
opportunity  of  mending  bis  clothes. 

Tbe  table  was  well  supplied,  at  least  in  tbe  first  part 
of  their  imprisonment.  There  were  thirteen  persons 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  expenses  of  tbe  table 
of  tbe  royal  fkmily,  from  tbe  Idth  of  August  to  the 
3 1st  of  October,  amounted  to  28,745  livres,  6  sous, 
and  9  deniers.*  Tbe  Convention  had  voted  500,000 
francs  for  tbe  expenses  of  Louis  in  tbe  Temple ;  but 
all  tbe  money  that  he  ever  received  was  2,000  livres 
in  assignats,  on  tbe  Srd  of  September,  which  were 
brought  to  tbe  king  by  Potion's  secretary ;  and  526 
livres  were  paid  to  Htie,  which  be  had  advanced  to  the 
king. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  paper,  ink,  pens  and 
pencils,  were  taken  from  tbe  prisoners  (  and  tbe  king 
was  removed  from  bis  family  and  transferred  to  tbe  great 
tower  of  the  Temple  to  a  chamber,  tbe  only  furniture 
of  which  was  a  bed,  and  where  tbe  workmen  were  still 
employed.  After  a  painflil  separation,  the  rest  of  tbe 
royal  family  were  removed,  on  the  6th  of  October,  to 
tbe  great  tower,  a  gloomy  building  of  great  height, 
oontaining  four  stories.  The  king  was  lodged  witb 
tbe  daupbin  on  tbe  second  story,  and  the  queen  witb 
his  sister  and  his  daughter  on  tbe  third.  Tbe  paper  . 
on  tbe  walls  of  tbe  king's  ante-chamber,  tbe  device 
of  the  architect  Palloy,  represented  the  interior  of  a 
prison,  jailors,  chains,  and  irons  ;  and  on  one  of  tbe 
panels  was  inscribed  in  large  letters  the  Declaration 
of  tbe  Rights  of  Man,  witb  a  border  of  three  colours 
round  it.  The  windows  were  blinded  witb  planks,  so 
that  the  prisoners  had  no  view  of  the  earth:  they 
could  only  look  into  tbe  heavens.  In  October,  Louis 
was  deprived  of  tbe  orders  of  St.  Louis  and  of  tbe 
Fleece  of  Gold,  which  be  still  wore.  The  new  muni- 
cipality, who  came  into  office  in  December,  were  more 
brutal  than  their  predecessors.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Commune,  of  the  7tb  of  December,  the  prisoners  were 
deprived  of  knives,  razors,  scissors,  pen-knives,  and 
all  cutting  instruments.  Tbe  king  bad  to  part  with 
a  knife  which  he  had  in  bis  pocket,  seissors  and  a  pen- 
knife  which  he  kept  in  a  small  red  morocco  portfolio. 
The  princesses  were  deprived  of  the  necessary  articles 
for  their  toilette,  and  tbe  needles  and  other  little 
articles  which  they  employed  in  their  daily  labour : 

*  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  citizen  Verdier  to  the 
council-general  of  the  Commune.  '  Hist.  Parlem./  zxii., 
335.  It  is  extremely  minute,  and  states  what  each  meal 
was.  Louis  regularly  observed  the  fasts  prescribed  by  the 
church,  but  his  family  did  not.  The  report  states  that  the 
prisoners  were  veiy  moderate.  The  expenses  during  the  first 
twenty  days  were  much  larger  than  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep-, 
tember.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoners  were  insuffi- 
ciently suppUed,  but  yet  the  supply  vvas  much  less. 
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they  could  not  even  mend  their  clothes.  The  knives 
and  forks  which  the  prisoners  used  at  table  were  taken 
away  after  they  had  done  with  them.  But  these  pre- 
cautions were  unnecessary.  Malcsherbes  said  one  day 
at  the  Temple,  to  Cuhieres,  who  was  on  duty  there, 
*'  If  the  king  was  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers, 
if  he  was  a  Cato,  he  might  destroy  himself;  but  the 
king  is  pious,  he  is  a  Catholic,  he  knows  that  religion 
forbids  him  to  attempt  his  life  ;  he  will  not  kill  him- 
self." "  Upon  this,"  said  Cubieres,  in  his  report  to 
the  council- general  of  the  Commune,  '*  I  perceived, 
though  I  am  no  friend  to  religion,  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  of  some  use."  ^ 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Dufriche-Valaze  made 
a  report  to  the  Convention  "  in  the  name  of  the  extra- 
ordinary committee  of  Twenty-four  on  the  crimes  of 
the  late  king."  f  This  report  contains  some  interest- 
ing documents,  and  a  reference  to  an  immense  number 
of  papers.  It  contained  the  evidence  of  some  facts 
which  could  not  be  doubted,  such  as  the  king's  privity 
to  the  plan  of  Bouille  for  his  escape ;  it  also  contained 
an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  given  to  BouillS  by 
the  king  for  the  formation  of  the  camp  of  Montmedy, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  destination  when  he  fled 
from  Paris.  This  report,  which  concluded  with  an 
attack  on  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  the  king, 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  Mailhe  made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  of  legislation,  on  the  question  relating  to 
the  trial  of  Louis  XYl.^  The  report  commenced  in 
these  terms :  **  Can  Louis  XVI.  be  tried  for  the  crimes 
which  he  is  charged  with  having  committed  on  the 
Constitutional  throne  ?  By  whom  must  he  be  tried  ? 
Shall  he  be  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  like 
any  other  citizen  accused  of  a  crime  against  the  State? 
Will  you  delegate  the  power  of  trying  him  to  a  tribtmal 
formed  by  the  electoral  assemblies  of  the  eighty-three 
departments  ?  Is  it  not  more  natural  that  the  National 
Convention  itself  should  try  him  ?  Is  it  necessary  or 
reasonable  to  submit  the  judgment  to  the  ratification 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Republic,  united  in  the 
communal  assemblies,  or  in  the  primary  assemblies  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  your  committee  of  legis- 
lation have  long  and  deeply  considered.  The  first  is 
the  simplest  of  all,  and  yet  it  is  that  which  requires 
the  most  mature  discussion,  not  for  you,  not  for  this 
great  majority  of  the  French  people,  which  has  &- 

*  Rapport  sur  le  Temple,  fait  au  conseil-g^n^ral  par 
Dorat-Cubi^res  de  service  k  la  Tour.  '  Hist.  Parlem./  xxii., 
333.  All  the  evidence  of  the  enemies  of  Louis  attests  the 
firmness  and  serenity  of  his  behaviour. 

Lomartine,  *  Ilistoire  des  Girondins/  Liv.  xxxii.,  has 
drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Temple.  The  narrative  of  Cl^ry  is  the  chief  evidence 
for  the  residence  in  the  Temple,  '  Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est 
pass^  h  la  Tour  du  Temple  pendant  la  captivite  du  Roi.' 

t  Printed  in  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xx.,  239—262,  where  it  is  re- 
marked that  this  report  had  never  appeared  in  any  collection, 
and  that  it  is  not  complete  in  the  '  Moniteur.' 

J  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xx..  278—298. 


thomed  all  the  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  but  for  the 
small  number  of  those  who  think  that  they  discover  in 
the  Constitution  impunity  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  vho 
are  waiting  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts ;  for  the 
nations  which  are  still  governed  by  kings,  and  whom 
it  is  your  business  to  instruct ;  and  for  the  universal 
human  race,  which  has  its  eyes  upon  you,  which  is 
wavering  between  the  necessity  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ing its  tyrants,  and  which  perhaps  will  only  form  its 
determination  according  to  the  opinion  which  it  shall 
have  of  your  justice."  The  report  consisted  of  argu- 
ments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
history  of  other  countries,  England  and  Charles  I., 
Rome,  and  Sparta ;  it  proposed,  as  the  basis  of  a 
decree,  that  Louis  XVI.  could  be  tried,  and  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  the  National  Convention.  The 
reporter  descended  the  tribune  amidst  the  universal 
and  repeated  plaudits  of  the  Assembly  and  the  spec- 
tators. The  Convention  ordered  the  report  to  he 
printed,  to  be  translated  into  every  language,  and  sent 
to  the  departments,  the  municipalities,  and  the  armies, 
and  that  ten  copies  should  be  given  to  every  member 
of  the  Convention.  The  discussion  of  the  report  was 
adjourned  to  the  following  Monday. 

Thus  was  opened  the  great  question  of  the  king's 
responsibility  and  trial ;  but  it  was  viewed  as  a  matter 
of  less  importance  then,  than  it  is  by  the  historian  now. 
It  was  rather  a  text  upon  which  the  opposing  parties 
combated  one  another,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  political  doctrines,  than  a  grave  political  circum- 
stance in  itself.  All  the  personal  disputes  continued 
just  as  before,  and  formed  the  chief  matter  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  journals.  On  the  7th,  in  the  evemng, 
nothing  was  said  at  the  Jacobins  of  the  report  of 
Mailhe,  or  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention ;  but  they 
were  busily  engaged  with  considering  the  defection 
of  many  of  the  affiliated  societies.  Marseille  had 
broken  with  tiie  Jacobins,  and  also  the  societies  of 
Bordeaux  and  St.  Etienne ;  and  other  societies  threat- 
ened to  do  the  same.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
write  to  these  societies.  On  the  Idth  of  November, 
Potion  moved  that  the  Convention.decide  the  question, 
Can  the  king  be  tried  ? 

The  deputy  Morisson,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  legislation,  spoke  first,  and  he  wished  to  save  the 
king ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  make  concessions  to 
opinion  which  weakened  his  arguments.  ''  The  first," 
he  said,  "  of  all  my  passions,  the  most  natural  without 
doubt  is  to  see  this  sanguinary  monster  expiate  his 
crimes  in  the  most  cruel  tortures;  he  has  merited 
them,  I  know ;  but  at  this  tribune,  the  representative 
of  a  free  people,  of  a  people  who  seek  their  happiness, 
their  prosperity,  in  acts  of  justice,  in  acts  of  humanityt 
of  generosity,  of  benevolence,  I  must  only  listen  to 
the  councils  of  reason,  only  consult  the  spirit  and  the 
rules  of  our  laws,  only  seek  the  interest  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  sole  object  towards  which  all  our  deliber- 
ations ought  to  be  directed."  He  concluded  that  the 
law  was  silent  before  the  guilty  king,  notwithstanding 
the  atrocity  of  his  crimes.      St.^Just,  a  young  xnan» 
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twenkj-four  years  of  age,  rose  to  prove  that  the  king 
could  he  tried ;  that  the  opinion  of  Morisson,  which 
maintained  the  inviolahility  of  the  king,  and  that  of 
the  committee  which  recommended  that  he  should  he 
tried  as  a  citizen,  were  hoth  false,  and  that  he  should 
be  tried  according  to  principles  which  were  opposed  to 
both  opinions  ;  he  should  he  tried  as  an  enemy,  whom 
they  had  not  so  much  to  try  as  to  resist;  that  he 
formed  no  party  to  the  contract  which  united  the 
French ;  that  the  forms  of  procedure  were  not  in  the 
law  of  France,  but  in  the  law  of  nations.  **  To  try 
a  king  as  a  citizen !  These  words  will  surprise  poste- 
rity, who  will  calmly  contemplate  these  proceedings. 
To  try,  is  to  apply  a  law.  A  law  is  a  relation  of 
justice.  What  relation  of  justice  is  there  between 
humanity  and  kings?  What  is  there  in  common 
between  Louis  and  the  French  people,  that  they  should 
show  any  consideration  for  him  after  his  treason? — 
Royalty  is  an  eternal  crime  against  which  every  man 
has  the  right  to  rise  and  arm  himself.  We  are  told 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  tribunal  like 
other  citizens  ;  but  the*  tribunals  are  only  established 
for  the  citizens.  How  could  a  tribunal  have  the  power 
of  restoring  a  master  to  his  country,  and  of  acquitting 
bim  ?  How  could  the  general  will  be  cited  before  the 
tribunal? — It  is  you  who  must  try  Louis;  he  is  a 
stranger  to  us  ;  he  was  not  a  citizen  before  his  crime ; 
he  could  not  vote,  he  could  not  carry  arms ;  he  is  still 
less  a  citizen  after  his  crime :  and  by  what  abuse  of 
justice  would  you  make  a  citizen  of  him  in  order  to 
condemn  him  ? — I  repeat  it,  you  cannot  try  a  king  by 
the  laws  of  his  country.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  Numa  by  which  Tarquin  could  be  tried ; 
nothing  in  the  laws  of  England  by  which  Charles  I. 
could  be  tried*  They  were  tried  by  the  law  of  nations; 
a  stranger,  an  enemy,  was  repulsed ;  this  is  what  ren- 
dered legitimate  those  measures,  and  not  idle  formali- 
ties which  have  no  principle  except  the  consent  of  the 
citizen  by  the  contract." 

St.  Just  said  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  best  terms. 
A  monarch,  a  sole  ruler,  cannot  be  tried :  he  may  be 
conquered,  deposed^  and  punished,  simply  because 
those  who  have  defeated  him  have  tKe  power ;  and  the 
punishment  may  be  merited.  A  constitutional  king 
cannot  be  tried*  A  constitutional  king  is  not  a  man 
only :  he  is  a  Person,  the  two  essential  elements  of 
which  are,  that  his  power  is  transmissible  to  another 
Person  by  hereditary  succession,  and  the  Person  is 
inviolable.  He  cannot  he  tried  any  more  than  a 
chamber  of  representatives  can  be  tried.  His  acts  are 
constitutionally  punishable  as  the  acts  of  his  ministers 
and  advisers ;  but  his  personality  remains  intact,  for 
in  his  personality  is  embodied  one  of  the  Powers  of 
the  State.  He  has  this  immunity  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  in  the  interest  of  all,  in  order  that  govern- 
ment may  still  exist,  though  the  ministers  of  the  king 
he  punished  for  his  acts.  If  a  constitutional  king  is 
deposed,  and  punished,  his  punishment  may  be  merited, 
and  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  a  people  that  he  be 
deposed  and  punished ;  but  there  are  no  legal  means 


of  trying  and  punishing  him :  he  must  be  tried  and 
punished  by  those  who  have  the  power,  and  who  must 
exercise  it  as  they  think  fit. 

Fauchet  said  that  the  republic  existed;  it  had 
triumphed  over  its  enemies ;  and  that  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  late  king :  "  He  has  merited  more  than 
death ;  eternal  justice  condemns  the  fallen  tyrant  to 
the  long  punishment  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  free 
people."  He  concluded  that  Louis  XYI.  should  not 
be  brought  to  trial.  Robert  said,  "  Let  the  head  of 
Louis  XVI.  fall,  but  let  it  be  the  last :  I  move  that 
the  punishment  of  death  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the 
tyrant  shall  have  been  executed." 

On  Uie  25  th  of  l^ovember.  Reset  moved  that  when 
the  Constitution  should  be  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance,  the  people  should  also  decide  on  the 
£ate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  all  the  members  of  the  former 
reigning  family,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Con- 
vention should  provide  for  the  safety  and  support  of 
the  king  and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  Temple. 
**  Posterity,"  said  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  "  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  that  it  could  be  made  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion whether  a  whole  nation  can  try  its  first  clerk 
{commii);  but  sixteen  months  ago,  I  proved  at  this 
tribune  that  Louis  XVI.  could  be  tried — I  shall  prove 
first,  that  a  constitutional  king  of  the  French,  without 
making  any  reference  to  Louis  XVI.,  may  be  tried  for 
acts  foreign  tt>  the  exercise  of  royalty ;  and  second, 
that  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  king  can 
never  be  brought  before  any  constitutional  authority, 
this  prerogative  disappears  before  the  national  autho- 
rity." On  the  21st  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Payne  was 
read  before  the  Convention  by  the  secretary.  Thomas 
Payne  said  that  the  crowned  brigands  of  Europe  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  not  only  against  the  liberty  of  the 
French,  but  the  liberty  of  all  nations ;  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Louis  XVI.  was  one 
of  the  band  of  conspirators,  and  that  they  had  him  in 
their  power,  the  only  one  of  the  crew  whom  tbey  had 
yet  secured;  as  an  individual,  Louis  XVI.  was  not 
worth  the  notice  of  the  Republic;  but  viewed 'as  one 
of  the  body  of  conspirators,  as  a  criminal  whose  trial 
might  lead  all  nations  in  the  world  to  recognize  and 
detest  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  tried.  ''  As  to  inviolability,"  said  citizen 
Thomas  Payne,  '*  I  could  wish  that  no^nention  should 
be  made  of  this  argument :  Louis  XVI.  is  merely  a 
man  of  a  weak  and  limited  understanding,  ill  educated, 
like  all  other  kings,  and  subject,  as  it  is  said,  to  fre- 
quent and  excessive  intoxication;  a  man  whom  the 
Constituent  Assembly  imprudently  set  again  on  a 
throne  for  which  he  was  not  made ;  and  if  any  com- 
passion is  shown  to  him,  it  will  not  be  the  result  of  the 
ridiculous  notion  of  a  pretended  inviolability."  This 
letter,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  direct  to  the  point, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  great  question  of  the  king's  inviolability  was 
thus  raised :  one  party  supported  it ;  another  denied 
it.     Those  who  were  not  entirely  carried  away  by  the 
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revolutionary  fenror,  still  preterved  some  regard  for 
the  fallen  king,  and  while  they  admitted  hia  secret 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  they  imputed  it  to  his 
weakness,  and  to  those  hy  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  they  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  his  being 
capitally  punished.  But  no  one  dared  openly  to 
defend  him,  for  the  opinion  that  the  king  was  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  was  firmly  fixed  in  men's  minds.  All 
that  the  more  reasonable  party  could  do  was  to  argue 
in  favour  of  moderation  to  a.  vanquished  enemy;  and 
to  say  or  to  insinuate  that  those  who  called  for  his 
punishment,  sought  only  to  establish  the  reign  of 
terror  and  to  compromise  France  with  all  Europe. 
The  Girondins  had  yet  said  nothing,  though  it  was  the 
end  of  November ;  and  the  Mountain  gave  it  out  that 
they  wished  to  save  the  king.  But  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gironde  to  maintain  the  invio- 
lability of  the  king,  whom  they  considered  as  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  France ;  the  violence  of  the  Moun- 
tain they  detested  and  feared :  they  were  wavering  and 
uncertain. 

The  old  question  of  subsistence,  the  high  price  of 
grain,  embarrassed  the  Convention,  and  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  matter  of  the  king's  trial.  There  were 
persons  in  the  Convention  who  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  the  f^ee  commerce  in  grain  was  impeded 
by  the  agents  of  bankers  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  and 
Madrid  ;  that  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the  disorders ; 
that  foreign  despots  were  trembling  for  their  own 
heads,  when  they  saw  that  of  Louis  in  danger,  and 
that  they  were  exciting  insurrection  in  France ;  and 
these  strange  opinions  were  alleged  as  reasons  for 
hastening  the  trial  of  Louis.  The  crop  of  1792  was 
not  short,  though  the  season  was  late,  and  much  of 
the  com  remained  unthreshed  for  want  of  hands.  The 
high  price  was  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  confi- 
dence and  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats.  Roland 
had  contributed  to  cause  the  alarm  by  his  foreign  pur- 
chases. On  the  2nd  of  November  the  Convention 
was  informed  that  the  municipality  of  Tours  had  made 
arrangements  with  that  of  Orleans  to  protect  the  trans- 
port of  com,  and  prevent  its  being  pillaged  on  the 
roads.  On  the  16th,  F^rand  observed  in  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  rise  in  price  was  caused  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  money ;  and  he  proposed  the  most 
perfect  freedom  in  the  grain  trade,  and  the  penalty  of 
death  against  any  man  who  by  his  instigations  or 
otherwise  should  attempt  to  impede  this  freedom. 
Beffroj  said  that  wheat  was  an  article  of  the  first 
necessity;  that  it  was  not  purely  private  property: 
*'  Society  has  the  right*  of  superintendence  over  it ; 

*  This  unfortunate  word  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
mischief.  The  eonfiision  of  legal  rights  fiith  other  so-csUed 
rights,  between  the  positive  law  and  that  which  is  for  the 
general  interest,  pervades  all  the  ideas  of  this  time.  But  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  France.  It  is  embalmed  in  the  pages  of 
Blackstone,  consecrated  by  our  judges,  and  abused  by  our 
politicians,  both  writers  and  speakers^  and  those  that  neither 
write  nor  speak,  but  only  adopt  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
great  authorities  sanction. 


the  cultivator  cannot  be  allowed  to  use  it  and  abuse  it 
according  to  his  caprice  or  interest,  to  destroy  it  or 
engross  it."  He  proposed  that  a  market  should  be 
established  in  each  canton,  and  that  no  buying  or 
selling  should  be  permitted  except  at  these  markets. 
He  forgot  one  important  element  in  this  and  many 
other  questions  ;  that  the  interest  of  individuals  may 
coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  that  a 
man's  caprice  will  go  no  further  than  to  get  the  best 
price  that  he  can  for  his  grain ;  that  with  this  view 
only  will  he  buy  or  sell. 

Boyer-Fonfr^de  proposed  a  bounty  of  forty  sous  on 
every  bushel  of  grain  imported.  A  deputation  of  the 
electors  of  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise  petitioned  for 
a  law  against  what  they  called  Monopoly,  a  term  ai 
much  abused  as  the  word  Right ;  they  prayed  that  every 
proprietor  should  be  compelled  to  bring  to  the  markets 
a  quantity  of  grain  in  proportion  to  his  stock,  and  that 
the  price  should  be  fixed  by  the  municipality  of  bis 
domicile.  These  samples  will  show  the  state  of 
opinion  on  this  question. 

Roland  addressed  two  letters*  to  the  Convention 
(18th  and  27th  of  November)  against  the  draft  of  a 
decree  which  the  committee  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce had  produced.  Though  he  had  fallen  into  one  of 
Necker's  errors,  he  had  now  clear,  and  just  views  on 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  what  some  members 
of  the  Convention  proposed.  He  said  that  "  the  his- 
tory of  England,  the  history  of  France,  the  great  views 
of  Turgot,  and.  the  disastrous  errors  of  Necker,— 
every  thing  proved  that  government  never  meddled 
with  any  commerce,  with  any  manufacture,  with  any 
enterprise,  except  at  enormous  cost  when  it  came  into 
competition  with  individuals,  and  always  to  the  preju- 
dice of  all ;  that  as  often  as  it  undertook  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  to  regulate  the  form,  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property,  it  shackled  industry, 
and  raised  wages  and  the  products  of  labour."  These 
views,  sound  and  trae,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
Roland's  former  measure  for  the  purchase  of  corn 
(p.  217).  "  This  is  the  case,"  he  said,  "  with  food 
more  than  with  anything  else,  because  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  first  necessity,  it  gives  occupation  to  a  great  number 
of  individuals,  and  every  man  is  interested  in  it :  re- 
strictions excite,  increase,  and  propagate  want  of  con- 
fidence." His  conclusion  was  in  favour  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  his  letters  show  that  he  had  now  a  clear 
insight  into  the  real  end  of  government,  the  security 
of  individual  freedom  and  activity :  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  more 
memorable  than  these  eternal  truths :  "  President  of 
the  representatives  of  a  great  people,  show  that  the 
great  art  is  to  do  little,  and  that  government,  like 
education,  consists  chiefly  in  anticipating  and  prevent- 
ing evil  in  a  negative  way,  in  order  to  allow  the  facul- 

*  '  Hist.  Pari./  xx.,  406.  These  letters  of  Roland  \iev 
the  impress  of  his  wife's  manly  and  vigorous  mind.  Aftir 
her  enthusiasm  had  been  corrected  by  some  experience,  she 
became  the  beat  and  the  wisest  man  of  the  day.  At  any 
rate  Roland  was  improving. 
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ties  their  full  developiDonti  for  on  this  tteedom  depends 
all  prosperity:  the  only  thing  perhaps  that  the  As- 
sembly can  allow  itself  to  do  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
sistence, is  to  declare  that  it  ought  to  do  nothing*  that 
it  remoTes  all  restrictions,  that  it  proclaims  perfect 
freedom  in  the  trade  in  com,  that  it  determines  no 
man's  activity,  but  that  it  will  display  great  activity 
agaiost  any  person  who  shall  impede  this  freedom." 
In  his  second  letter  Roland  stated  **  that  since  the 
municipality  of  Paris  had  sold  flour  at  the  Halles  below 
the  price  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  people  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  purchase  at  Paris ;  and  the 
regular  supplies  fiiiled,  because '  persons  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  the  price  at  which  the  municipality 
sold."  The  municipality  soon  discovered  that,  while 
they  were  losing  12,000  francs  a  day  by  their  sales, 
they  were  causing  a  real  scarcity,  they  were  increasing 
the  evil  which  they  wished  to  remedy.  Roland  de- 
clared in  his  second  letter  that  Paris  could  not  be  sup- 
plied unless  the  Convention  would  allow  perfect  free- 
dom in  the  trade  in  com,  and  secure  it  against  all 
attacks,  and  unless  the  Commune  of  Paris  sold  at  the 
same  price  at  which  they  bought*  The  discourse  of 
St.  Just  on  this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention : 
it  was  in  a  meaaure  his  debut.  He  attributed  the  high 
price  of  grain  and  the  disorders  chiefly  to  the  excessive 
emission  of  assignats ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  right,  for 
the  excessive  enoission  of  assignats  induced  the  farmers 
to  keep  their  grain,  which  they  could  use,  instead  of 
changing  it  for  assignats,  which  were  of  little  value, 
and  could  not  be  hoarded,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  hoard  the  precious  metal,  which  they  brought  out 
when  they  wanted  to  employ  it.  **  The  principal  and 
the  only  means  of  re-establishing  confidence  and  in* 
creasing  the  supply  of  provisions,'*  said  St.  Just,  *'  is 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  and  to 
be  ?ery  sparing  about  making  any  more." *  This  dis- 
course, among  some  doubtful  propositions,  and  some 
that  are  not  quite  clear,  contains  the  germs  of  great 
truths :  it  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  enlarged  views, 
the  sound  good  sense,  the  unbending  will  of  this  youth, 
one  of  the  sincerest,  most  resolute,  and  most  fanatical, 
of  the  children  of  the  Revolution.  Feeble  in  contrast 
with  it  is  the  discourse  of  Robespierre  (2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792,)  on  the  same  question,  narrow  in  its  views, 
and  violent  in  the  measures  which  it  proposed.  Robes- 
pierre saw  no  difficulty  in  the  question.  "  What,"  he 
said,  *'  is  the  first  object  of  society?  it  is  to  maintain 
the  imprescriptible  Rights  of  Man.  What  is  the  first 
of  these  rights  ?  to  exist."  Robespierre  was  always 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  imaginary  Rights.  **  The  food 
necessary  for  man  is  as  sacred  as  life  itself:  all  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  is  a  property  common  to  the 
whole  of  society :  it  is  only  what  is  over  and  above 
that  which  is  necessary,  which  is  individual  property, 
and  which  should  be  given  up  to  the  industry  of 
Anders."  f    But  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  fire,  and  cloth- 

•  Discourse  of  St.  Just,  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xx.,  418—430. 
The  ipeedi  wu  ordered  to  be  printed, 
t  *  OpiaUm  de  Max.  Bobespiene  sot  les  Subsistanoes, 


ing,  and  house-cover,  are  as  necessHry  for  life  ds  food  \ 
yet  Robespierre  said  nothing  about  these  necessaries. 
"All  mercantile  speculation  which  I  make  at  the  expense 
of  the  life  of  my  fellow  men,  is  not  traffic ;  it  is  robbery, 
it  is  fratricide."  But  Robespierre's  fallacy  is  trans* 
parent :  a  trader's  profits  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  identical,  where  trade  is  perfectly  free.  The  reme« 
dies,  according  to  Robespierre,  were  simple :  the  first 
was,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  that  each  district 
had  produced,  and  the  quantity  that  each  proprietor 
or  cultivator  had  got  in ;  the  second  consisted  in  com- 
pelling the  corn-merchants  to  sell  their  grain  at  the 
market,  and  to  prevent  all  removal  of  purchased  grain 
in  the  night.  The  Convention,  however,  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  Robespierre,  and  they  empowered  Roland 
(Dec.  6)  to  take  means  to  arrest  all  persons  who  should 
stop  those  who  were  bringing  provisions  to  Paris.* 

There  were  various  disturbances  in  some  of  the 
departments,  especially  £ure-et-Lois,  excited  by  the 
scarcity,  rather  alleged  than  real.  The  people  blamed 
the  Convention  for  not  fixing  the  price  of  bread,  and 
fbr  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  their  religion.  The 
priests  were  active  in  encouraging  these  disturbances. 
Cambon  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  suppressing 
all  payments  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  he  had  said 
that  those  who  wanted  mass  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Two 
members  of  the  Convention,  who  were  sent  by  the  As- 
sembly, were  assailed  at  Courville  by  a  band  of  peasants 
armed  with  guns  and  agricultural  implements,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  sign  a  paper  which  fixed  the  price  of 
grain*  A  force  was  sent  by  the  Convention  to  re-esta- 
blish order ;  but  the  scarcity  and  the  attachment  to 
their  religion  had  commenced  the  troubles  in  the 
west.  To  quiet  them  on  the  score  of  religion,  Danton 
declared  on  the  30th  of  November,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  abolish  religion.  Robespierre,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  had  ably  combated  Cambon's  measmre.f 
He  said  on  the  SOth,  that  he  had  measures  to  propose 
which  would  restore  tranquillity :  ''  I  move  that  the 
last  tyrant  of  France,  the  head,  the  rallying-point  of 
conspirators,  be  condemned  to  sufier  the  punishment 
of  his  crimes :  so  long  as  the  Convention  shall  defer 
its  decision  on  this  important  affidr,  it  will  encourage 
the  factious  and  support  the  hopes  of  the  partizans  of 
royalty :  I  move  that  you  afterwards  occupy  yourselves 
with  the  question  of  subsistence,  and  that  at  last  you 
lay  aside  for  ever  all  hatred,  all  private  animosities." 

The  Assembly  had  decreed  that  all  the  opinions 
which  the  members  of  the  Convention  had  prepared  on 
the  proceedings  against  Louis  should  be  laid  on  the 
bureau,  printed,  and  distributed  among  the  members, 
and  that  they  should  then  decide  on  the  trial  of  Louis 
without  losing  their  time  in  hearing  long  discourses 

imprim^  psr  ordre  de  la  Convention  Nationale,  1792.' 
The  discourse  consists  of  eleven  pages.    It  is  printed  in 

*  Hist.  Pari./  xxii.,  175. 

•  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxi.,  198,  etc.  The  history  of  this  afRiir 
of  subsistence  is  instructive.    It  is  well  treated  by  Thiers, 

*  Hist.,'  &c.,  c.  17. 

t  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  XX.,  448 ;  one  of  his  best  productions. 
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read.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  was  adjourned  to 
the  3rd  of  December.  The  activity  of  the  Convention 
was  quickened  by  a  deputation  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris  appearing  at  the  bar  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  December :  it  was  *'  a  section  of  the  sovereign,  that 
terrible  section  which  fears  not  the  power  of  bayonets, 
which  had  made  the  revolution,  and  renewed  it  on  its 
own  responsibility."  The  "  section  of  the  sovereign" 
said  that  the  sections  of  Paris  asked  the  Convention  to 
consider  this  question :  "  Is  Louis,  once  king  of  the 
French,  worthy  of  death  ?  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
Republic  that  he  die  on  the  scaffold  ?"  On  the  3rd, 
the  Convention  satisfied  the  wishes  of  those  who  called 
themselves  a  section  of  the  sovereign.  Robespierre 
had  not  placed  his  opinion  on  the  bureau ;  yet  he  was 
allowed  to  speak,  because  he  was  not  going  to  speak  for 
the  trial,  but  against  it.  His  proposition  was  contained 
in  the  first  few  words  of  his  speech :  he  had  adopted 
the  opinion  of  St.  Just.  '*  There  are,"  he  said,  '*  no 
legal  proceedings  to  take  in  this  affair :  Louis  is  not  an 
accused  ;  you  are  not  judges ;  you  are,  you  can  only 
be,  statesmen  and  the  representatives  of  the  Nation : 
you  have  not  to  pronounce  a  sentence  for  or  against  a 
man,  but  a  measure  of  public  safety  to  adopt,  an  act  of 
national  providence  to  exercise." — **  Louis  was  king, 
and  the  Republic  is  established:  the  great  question 
which  engages  you  is  simply  determined  by  these 
words — Louis  is  dethroned  by  his  crimes ;  Louis  de- 
nounced the  French  people  as  rebels ;  he  has  invited 
for  our  chastisement  the  arms  of  his  brother  tyrants ; 
victory  and  the  people  have  decided  that  he  was  the 
rebel ;  Louis  then  cannot  be  tried ;  he  is  already  con- 
demned, or  the  Republic  is  not  absolved."  This  was 
the  true  view  of  the  case:  there  had  been  a  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  nation,  or  a  part  of  the 
nation  :  this  part  of  the  nation  was  victorious  ;  a  form 
of  trial  was  a  farce.  The  victorious  had  the  power : 
it  was  not  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question  of  public 
interest  and  justice.  "  If  Louis,"  said  Robespierre, 
'*  can  be  subjected  to  trial,  Louis  may  be  acquitted ; 
he  may  be  innocent ;  nay,  he  is  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent until  he  is  tried ;  but  if  Louis  may  be  presumed 
innocent,  what  becomes  of  the  Revolution  ?  Is  it  not 
still  uncertain  and  doubtful  ?" — *'  I  propose  to  you  to 
determine  on  the  fate  of  Louis  immediately :  as  to  his 
wife,  you  will  send  her  before  the  tribunals,  as  well  as 
all  the  persons  accused  of  the  same  crimes :  her  son 
will  be  kept  in  the  Temple  until  peace  and  public 
liberty  are  secured.  As  to  Louis,  I  move  that  the 
Convention  declare  him  a  traitor  to  the  French  nation, 
criminal  against  humanity :  I  move  that,  as  such,  he 
be  made  a  great  example  to  the  world,  in  the  very 
place  in  which  died,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  gene- 
rous martyrs  of  liberty ;  and  that  in  commemoration  of 
this  event  there  be  dedicated  a  monument  designed  to 
cherish  in  the  hearts  of  people  the  sentiments  of  their 
rights  and  the  horror  of  tyrants,  and  in  the  heart  of 
tyrants  the  salutary  terror  of  the  justice  of  the  people."  * 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xzi.,  162, 
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Potion  said,  nobody  doubted  that  the  king  ought  to  be 
punished,  but  his  punishment  must  be  determined ;  he 
ought  therefore  to  be  tried,  and  tried  by  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  decreed  that  Louis  XVI.  should  be  tried 
by  the  National  Convention. 

On  the  4th  Buzot  said  that  it  had  been  affirmed  that 
there  were  partisans  of  royalty  in  the  Convention ;  and 
he  moved  that  it  be  decreed  that  "  whoever  shoald 
propose  or  attempt  to  re-establish  royalty  in  France 
should  be  punished  with  death."  Merlin  added  that 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  "  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  royalty  should  be  proposed  in  the 
primary  Assemblies."  This  caused  a  violent  outcry. 
Merlin  explained  that  the  people  were  the  sovereign, 
and  their  power  must  be  recognized ;  and  though  he 
did  not  suppose  that  the  people  wished  to  resume  their 
chains,  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Convention  to  fetter 
the  will  of  the  people  by  any  penal  law.  Guadet  ob- 
served that  every  citizen  ought  to  be  allowed  to  express 
his  opinion ;  and  perhaps  the  Assembly  had  no  cause 
to  regret  having  heard  an  opinion  which  gave  them  the 
key  to  the  project  long  formed  of  substttoting  one 
despotism  for  another.  This  was  said  dishonestly; 
for  Guadet  knew  that  Merlin  was  a  more  zealous  ^^ 
publican  than  himself.  Robespierre  was  roused:  he, 
Chabot,  and  Desmoulins,  were  at  the  tribune  all  at  once : 
all  three  wanted  to  speak.  The  Convention  was  all 
confusion.  At  last  they  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  various  modons  which  Merlin's  clumsy 
amendment  had  produced, — one  of  which  was  that  he 
should  be  censured ;  and  Buzot's  proposal  was  decreed. 

The  question  of  Louis  came  on,  and  Robespierre 
again  appeared  at  the  tribune.  Part  of  the  Assembly 
rose,  and  called  for  the  close  of  the  debate  {Mure  de 
la  discussion),  Robespierre  persisted  in  speaking: 
there  was  renewed  confusion.  Soilie  said,  "we  will 
hear  Robespierre  or  nobody."  At  last  Robespierre 
got  permission  to  speak,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with 
tumultuous  applause.  Robespierre  now  knew  what 
the  sovereign  people,  or  rather,  the  fraction  who  acted 
as  such,  wanted :  he  was  bold,  cruel,  consistent.  He 
complained  of  the  repeated  violence  committed  in  his 
person  against  the  right  of  the  "  representative,  freedom 
of  speech :  it  was  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people."  Again  he  returned  to  hw  point :  you  ought 
to  decide  on  the  £ate  of  Louis  before  you  separate:  "1 
maintain  that,  consistently  with  principle,  you  ought 
to  condemn  Louis  to  death  immediately,  and  your  title 
is  insurrection."  The  Assembly,  however,  decreed 
that  they  would  proceed  with  the  trial. 

This  sittmg  and  others  were  employed  in  reading 
documents  found  in  the  possession  of  Laporte,  and  at 
the  Tuileries  in  the  armoire  de  fer.  A  letter  of  Laporte 
to  the  king,  dated  21st  March,  1791,  proved  Mira- 
beau's  connection  with  the  court  Mirabeau  required 
as  his  terms  for  serving  the  king  with  his  influence  a 
fixed  income,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  life  annuity 
charged  on  the  public  income,  or  in  land :  he  bad  not 
at  that  time  named  any  particular  sum.  Iliere  was 
also  read  a  list  of  persons,  in  the  handwriting  of  J^apoite, 
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and  of  the  sums  which  they  were  to  receive  for  directing 
the  moTement  in  the  provinces,  which  Mirabeau  was 
to  superintend.  A  member  moved  that  the  sanctuary 
of  the  law  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  bust 
of  Mirabeau,  and  that  his  remains  should  be  removed 
from  the  Pantheon.  Manuel,  who  had  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  memory  of  Mirabeau,*  said  that 
he  was  yet  only  accused,  and  that  his  conduct  should 
be  examined  before  he  was  condemned.  The  Assem- 
bly decreed  that  the  matter  of  Mirabeau  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  and  that 
until  the  report  was  made  the  bust  of  the  great  orator, 
which  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  Convention,  should 
be  covered  with  a  veil. 

The  king  had  an  immense  quantity  of  papers ;  and 
in  order  to  conceal  them  he  had  a  place  made  in  the 
wall  of  an  interior  corridor  of  his  apartments.  The 
man  whom  be  employed  to  make  it  was  a  locksmith, 
named  Gamain,  who  had  worked  for  and  with  the  king 
for  above  ten  years,  and  who,  in  the  workshop  where 
Louis  used  to  amuse  himself,  was  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  king.  The  wall,  where 
the  hole  was  made,  was  painted  to  represent  large 
stones ;  and  the  opening  was  completely  concealed  by 
the  dark-coloured  grooves  which  represented  the  shaded 
part  of  the  stones.  The  hole  had  an  iron  door,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  "  arraoire  de  fer ;"  and  the  iron 
door  was  covered  with  wood.  This  Gamain,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  £avour  and  confidence  of  the  king,  de- 
nounced the  secret  of  his  fellow-workman  to  Roland ; 
and  Roland  was  so  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  papers  that 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  go  with  Gamain  alone,  and 
seize  them  without  having  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  with  him ;  and  this  gave  his  enemies  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  secreted  some  of  the 
papers.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  even  make  an  inven- 
tory of  the  papers,  and  he  carried  the  documents  to  the 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  examine  them 
before  he  presented  them  to  the  Convention.  Gamain 
was  rewarded  by  the  Convention  with  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  francs.  The  Convention  gave  the 
papers  to  their  Committee  of  Twelve,  to  report  upon 
them.  Many  names  were  implicated  in  these  papers^ 
but  only  a  few  persons,  and  Mirabeau  among  them, 
^ere  distinctly  inculpated.  The  documents  proved 
that  there  were  persons,  many  of  them  political  adven- 
turers, who  wished  to  bargain  with  the  court :  all  that 
they  wanted  was  money.  There  was  nothing  to  com- 
pronuse  Danton :  his  guilty  secret  was  elsewhere. 

Before  the  assault  on  the  Tuileries  of  the  10th  of 
August,  Madame  Campan  burnt  nearly  all  the  queen's 
papers.  The  queen  intrusted  others  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  among  these  papers 
was  her  correspondence  with  Bamave;  but,  subse- 
quently, all  those  papers  were  burnt.  The  queen, 
suspecting  that  Gamain  would  not  keep  the  secret, 
urged  the  king  to  take  all  the  papers  out  of  the  armoire 
de  fer ;  and,  to  pacify  her,  the  king  said  that  he  had  done 
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so.  In  fact,  he  did  fill  a  huge  portfolio  with  papers, 
though  he  left  many  in  the  armoire  de  fer ;  and  he  gave 
the  portfolio  to  Madame  Campan  to  keep.  The  queen 
informed  Madame  Campan  that  these  papers  might 
compromise  the  king,  if  ever  he  should  be  brought  to 
trial;  but  there  was  among  them  one  which  was  a 
minute  of  a  discussion  in  the  council,  in  which  the  king 
had  given  his  opinion  against  the  war,  and  he  had 
caused  all  the  ministers  to  sign  it.  This  paper,  the 
queen  said,  might  be  useful  to  the  king :  she  intrusted 
the  whole  to  Madame  Campan.  After  the  removal  of 
the  royal  family  to  the  Temple,  when  the  domiciliary 
visits  were  made,  Madame  Campan  being  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  this  portfolio  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  king's  enemies,  instructed  Gougenot,  the  king's 
maitre  d'hotel,  into  whose  hands  she  had  put  it,  to 
destroy  the  papers.  Her  house  was  searched;  but 
Gougenot  had  already  destroyed  the  papers,  except 
the  minute  of  the  discussion  on  the  war  and  a  few 
others.  The  papers  which  were  destroyed  comprised 
letters  of  Monsieur,  of  Alexandre  de  Lameth,  of  Mont- 
morin,  and  other  ministers  and  ambassadors ;  but  the 
largest  part  of  the  correspondence  was  Mirabeau's. 
Gougenot,  who  read  this  correspondence,  told  Madame 
Campan  that  it  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  "  that 
the  correspondence  with  the  princes,  all  relating  to  what 
was  going  on  out  of  France  in  concert  with  the  king, 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him,  if  it  had  been 
seized."  * 

A  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
to  prepare  an  enumeration  {acte  Snonciatif)  of  all  the 
crimes  of  which  Louis  Capet  was  accused;  and  to 
arrange  in  convenient  order  all  the  documents  which 
supported  the  charges  ;  and  to  present  to  the  Conven- 
tion the  series  of  questions  which  were  to  be  put  to 
Louis  Capet.  It  was  further  decreed  that  Louis  Capet 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to 
hear  this  act  of  impeachment  read,  and  to  answer  the 
questions,  which  were  to  be  put  to  him  only  by  the 
President ;  a  copy  of  the  impeachment  and  of  the  series 
of  questions,  was  to  be  given  to  Louis  Capet,  and  the 
President  would  then  remand  him  for  two  days,  in 
order  that  he  be  finally  heard ;  the  day  after  his  last 
appearance  at  the  bar,  the  National  Convention  would 
pronounce  on  the  fate  of  Louis  Capet,  by  calling  on 
each  member  severally,  and  every  member  must  present 
himself  successively  at  the  tribune.  It  was  not  Louis 
Only  who  was  going  to  be  put  on  his  trial :  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  were  on  their  trial  before  the 
sovereign  people.  "  To  know  the  traitors,"  said  Marat, 
"  for  there  are  traitors  in  this  Assembly  ;  to  know  them 
with  certitude,  I  propose  to  you  an  infallible  method  : 
let  the  death  of  the  tyrant  be  voted  by  each  member 
being  singly  called,  and]  let  the  votes  be  published." 
Marat  descended  from  the  tribune  amidst  the  clamorous 
plaudits  of  the  galleries. 

*  Madame  Campan,  '  Mem./  ii.,  218,  and  ii.,  262;  and 
vol.  1,  note  (M);  Lamartine,  'Histoire  des  Girondins,' 
Liv.  xxxiii.,  14;  Bertrand  de  Moleville, '  Annals,'  &c.,  viii.| 
c.  37. 
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On  Monday,  the  10th  of  December,  in  the  evening, 
Robert  Lindet,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  presented  the  "  Report  on  the  crimes  imputed  to 
Louis  Capet."*  On  the  1 1th  of  December,  Barbaroux 
presented  to  the  Convention  the  **  Acte  enunciatif  *'f  of 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.;  xxi.,  259—276. 

t  It  consisted  of  the  questions  which  the  president  put  to 
Louis,  and  it  was  adopted  after  several  members  had  sug- 


the  crimes  of  which  Louis  Capet  was  accused:  and 
on  this  day  Louis  XVI.  appeared  before  bis  judges. 

gested  various  facts,  on  which  questions  were  to  be  put.  The 
Gironde  was  silent.  A  set  of  miserable,  unprincipled  men 
brought  their  several  contributions  to  increase  the  heavy  load 
which  was  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  king. 
Even  Sergent  had  something  to  contribute — ^he  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  circular  of  the  Srd  of  September. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LOUIS  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CONVENTION  AND  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD. 


Cle'rt,  it  is  said,  contrived  to  get  intelligence  of 
the  decree  for  bringing  Louis  before  the  Convention, 
and  he  informed  Madame  Elizabeth,  who  informed  her 
brother.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
Chambon,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  pro- 
cureur  of  the  Commune,  went  to  the  Temple,  and 
waited  there  some  time  for  the  decree  for  his  removal.* 
The  people  in  the  meantime  were  very  uneasy,  fearing 
that  the  king  would  not  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention.  At  last  the  decree  came,  and  the  mayor 
announced  to  Louis  Capet  the  order  of  the  Convention. 
**  Capet  is  not  my  name,'*  said  Louis,  "  but  the  name 
of  one  of  my  ancestors — I  am  ready  to  follow  you,  not 
'  in  obedience  to  the  Convention,  but  because  my  ene- 
mies have  the  power  in  their  hands.'*  It  was  near  one 
o'clock  when  the  Convention  resolved  that  their  decree 
should  be  communicated  to  Louis,  and  that  he  should 
immediately  appear  before  them.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  ensure  tranquillity  :  all  the  posts 
had  been  doubled  since  eight  on  the  morning,  and  a 
picquet  of  two  hundred  men  were  under  arms  in  every 
section,  in  every  prison,  and  in  every  public  place. 
The  king  had  breakfasted  with  his  family  that  morning 
according  to  his  custom ;  but  at  eleven  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  son,  to  whom  he  was  giving  a  lesson. 
Louis  tenderly  embraced  the  boy,  and  he  was  taken  to 
his  mother. 

He  went  to  the  Convention  in  the  mayor's  carriage, 
with  the  mayor  seated  at  his  side,  escorted  by  a  small 
army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  The  windows 
of  the  carriage  were  down,  so  that  everybody  could  see 
the  king,  who  looked  all  around  without  betraying 
grief  or  ill-humour.  As  he  was  passing  the  Fortes  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Denys,  he  asked  which  of  the  two  it 
was  proposed  to  demolish.  When  the  carriage  reached 
the  court  of  the  Feuillans,  the  municipal  authorities 
surrendered  the  king  to  the  armed  force,  and  he  was 
kept  waiting  in  a  room  until  the  Convention  summoned 
him.      The   Convention   were   discussing    how    they 

*  Rapport  du  Maire  et  du  Procureur  de  la  Commune,  &c., 
'  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxi.,  317 ;  and  the  Proc^-verbal  of  the  Secr6- 
taire-gr^iHer  Coulombeau.  Various  interesting  documents 
about  the  king's  removal  are  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxi.,  311,  &c. 


should  receive  the  king.  Legendre  proposed  that  no 
motion  should  be  made  while  Louis  was  at  the  bar ; 
that  there  should  be  no  sign  of  approbation  or  disap- 
probation ;  "  the  silence  of  the  tomb  must  terrify  the 
guilty."  Fermont  moved  that  Louis  should  have  a 
seat,  which  it  was  usual  to  allow  every  accused  person 
who  appeared  before  a  tribunal ;  and  this  was  assented 
to.  Manuel,  the  most  silly  and  impertinent  man  in 
the  whole  Convention,  said,  that  **  as  the  Convention 
was  not  condemned  to  busy  themselves  about  a  king 
only,  it  would  be  proper  to  discuss  some  important 
matter,  even  if  they  kept  Louis  waiting :"  and  the 
Convention  began  to  discuss  a  law  about  the  emi- 
grants. 

Barrdre,  who  was  president,  informed  the  Conven- 
tion that  Louis  was  at  the  door  of  the  Feuillans :  he 
reminded  the  Convention  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
upon  them ;  that  incorruptible  posterity  would  judge 
them  with  inflexible  severity ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
to  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  new  functions ; 
he  also  addressed  the  spectators,  *'  associated  in  the 
glory  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed 
a  part."  The  meaning  of  all  he  said  was,  that  they 
should  keep  quiet.  Santerre  appeared,  and  said, 
"  Louis  Capet  waits  your  commands ;"  and  Louis 
Capet  entered  with  the  mayor,  and  generals  Santerre 
and  Wittengoff,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence. 
"  Louis,"  said  the  President,  «*  the  French  nation 
accuses  you. — The  *  Acte  cnunciatif '  of  the  crimes 
which  are  imputed  to  you  will  be  read. — You  may  be 
seated."     And  Louis  seated  himself. 

One  of  the  secretaries  read  this  long  list  of  charges, 
which  began  with  the  affair  of  the  20th  of  June,  1 789, 
and  recapitulated  everything  which  could  be  urged 
against  the  king  from  that  time  to  the  contest  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  The  President 
then  repeated  each  article  of  accusation,  and  concluded 
each  of  them  with  the  words,  "  What  have  you  to  saf 
in  reply?" •  Many  of  the  articles  wer?  vague,  and 
hardly  admitted  of  an  answer ;  some  were  false  and 
absurd ;  and  some  were  true.  The  answers  of  the 
I  king  were  precise,  when  the  article  was  capable  of  such 
,  an  answer.     As  to  his  conduct  on  the  20th  and  23rd 

'      •  Interrogatoire  dc  Loub  Capet,  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxi.,  2S7. 
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of  June,*  hiB  answer  was,  tliat  there  was  no  law  to 
prevent  him  doing  what  he  did.  He  professed  to 
know  nothing,  or  to  remember  nothing,  about  some  of 
the  matters  that  he  was  chatged  with ;  and  some  he 
positively  denied.  He  admitted  that  members  of  the 
Constituent  and  of  the  Legislative  had  presented 
various  schemes  to  him,  but  the  schemes  were  so 
vague  that  he  did  not  remember  them  :  he  denied  that 
he  had  given  or  promised  money  to  any  of  them  :  he 
declared  that  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolution  never 
entered  his  head.  To  some  articles  his  reply  was,  that 
he  had  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers :  as  to  other 
charges,  such  as  putting  his  suspensive  veto  on  two 
decrees  of  the  Legislative,  his  answer  was,  that  the 
Constitutiou  gave  him  that  power.  Being  asked  why 
he  had  assembled  troops  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th 
of  August,  he  replied,  **  All  the  constituted  authorities 
taw  it ;  the  palace  was  threatened,  and  as  I  was  a  con- 
stituted authority,  I  could  defend  myself."  ''  You 
caused  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  to  be  shed,"  said  the 
preeident ;  '*  how  do  you  answer  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  said 
Louis,  "  it  was  not  I." 

"  The  questions  are  ended,"  said  the  President ; 
"  Louis,  have  you  anything  to  add  ?"  "  I  ask,"  said 
Louis,  "for  a  copy  of  the  charges  which  I  have  just 
heard,  and  of  the  documents  which  are  attached  to 
them,  and  the  power  of  choosing  persons  to  defend 
me."  Valaze,  who  was  seated  near  the  bar,  read  the 
titles  of  various  documents,  and  showed  them  to  the 
king.  He  began  with  a  Memoire  of  Laporte,  "  which 
proved  counter-revolutionary  projects  between  Louis 
Capet,  Mirabeau,  and  others ;"  but  Louis  said  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  then  presented  a  letter, 
in  Louis's  handwriting,  dated  the  29th  of  June,  1790, 
"  which  proved  his  communications  with  Mirabeau 
and  Lafayette,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion." Louis  replied,  "  I  reserve  myself  to  explain 
the  contents  of  that  letter."  Valaze  read.the  letter, 
and  Louis  then  said,  ''  It  is  only  a  project ;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  about  a  counter-revolution;  the  letter 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent."  He  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  documents  that  were  presented  to  him :  one 
of  them  was  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting,  signed 
by  himself,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  the 
16th  of  April,  1791,  but  Louis  would  not  recognize 
it.  The  President  said,  '*  You  do  not  recognize  your 
own  handwriting  and  your  own  signature  ?"  Louis 
said  "  No."  "  The  seal  is  the  arms  of  France,"  re- 
plied the  President.  ''  Many  persons  had  it,"  was  the 
rejoinder  of  Louis.  **  Did  you,"  said  the  President, 
"  cause  a  recess  with  an  iron  door  to  be  made  at  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  did  you  cause  papers  to  be 
placed  there?"  The  answer  was,  "I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it."  The  fact  however  was  notorious^  and 
Louis  could  not  possibly  conceive  that  any  person 
would  believe  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  armoke  de  fer.  His  cool  and  collected  replies 
prove  that  he  did  not  choose  to  admit  any  thing  that 
was  against  him.  It  has  been  said  that  he  might  have 
*  Page  14,  &c. 


refused  to  answer  any  question,  and  that  this  would 
have  been  more  consistent  wiUi  his  dignity.  But  it 
is  not  easy  for  a  man  who  is  subjected  to  a  searching 
interrogatory  to  persist  simply  in  not  answering :  he 
will  answer  that  which  he  can  truly  deny ;  and  as  to 
that  which  he  does  not  choose  to  admit,  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  accused  to  deny  it,  and  leave  his  accusers 
to  prove  it. 

After  the  interrogatory  was  over,  the  President  told 
Louis  that  he  might  retire  into  the  salle  des  confer- 
ences ;  for  the  Assembly  was  going  to  deliberate.  "  I 
have  asked  for  counsel,"  said  Louis,  and  retired. 
Treilhard  then  proposed  that  Louis  Capet  might  have 
one  or  more  counsel ;  a  motion  which  caused  a  violent 
tumult  in  the  Assembly :  but  the  storm  was  at  last 
assuaged  by  the  oily  voice  of  Potion,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  king  might  choose  his  counsel. 

When  Louis  was  in  the  salle  des  conferences,  he 
was  asked  if  he  would  take  anything,  but  he  refused. 
However,  on  seeing  a  grenadier  take  a  piece  of  bread 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  give  half  of  it  to  Chaumette^ 
the  procureur  of  the  Commune,  he  asked  the  procureur 
for  a  bit,  who  gave  it  to  him.  On  the  order  coming 
for  his  return  to  the  Temple,  the  king  of  France  again 
entered  the  mayor's  carriage  withvthe  piece  of  bread  in 
his  hand,  and  Chaumette  with  him.  He  only  ate  the 
crust  of  his  bread,  and  asked  Coulombeau,  who  was 
also  in  the  carriage,  what  he  should  do  with  the  crumb. 
Coulombeau  settled  his  difficulty  by  throwing  it  through 
the  window.  **  Ah,"  said  the  king,  "  it  is  wrong  to 
throw  bread  away  when  it  is  dear."  The  procureur 
said,  "  My  grandmother  used  always  to  say  to  me, 
"  Little  boy,  we  ought  never  to  waste  a  crumb  of 
bread ;  we  cannot  make  one."  "  Monsieur  Chau- 
mette," replied  Louis,  "  your  grandmother  appears  to 
roe  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  good  sense."  As 
Louis  came  out  of  the  salle  des  conferences  he  was 
saluted  by  the  populace  with  this  verse  from  the 
Marseillaise, 

"  Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons;" 

and  he  was  accompanied  to  the  Temple  by  cries  of 
"Vive  la  Republique!"  It  was  observed  that  the 
king  had  lost  somewhat  of  his  former  stoutness.  His 
beard  was  not  cut  close,  and  his  dress  was  neglected. 
He  re-entered  the  Temple  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Commune 
had  resolved  that  he  should  have  no  further  commu- 
nication with  his  family,  and  that  his  valet  should  have 
no  communication  with  any  person ;  and  that  if  the 
Convention  allowed  him  counsel,  they  should  only  see 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  municipal  officers.  Louis 
had  eaten  nothing  all  day ;  and  the  reports  of  the  day, 
which  delight  in  minute  particulars,  informs  us  that  he 
"  ate  to  his  supper  six  cutlets,  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  fowl,  two  eggs,  and  drank  two  glasses  of  white 
wine,  and  one  of  Alicante  wine,  and  forthwith  went 
to  bed."  • 

*  Resum^  du  rapport  du  commissaire  Albertier.  '  Hist. 
Pari.,'  xxi.,  319, 
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On   the   12tli    the  Convention    sent  Cambac^r^s, 
Thuriot,  Dubois- Craned,  and  Dupont  de  Bigorre,  to 
the  Temple,  to  ask  Louis  to  name  the  persons  whom 
he  would  choose  to  defend  him.     The   king  named 
Target   and   Tronchet;    and   Garat,   the   minister  of 
Justice,  was  instructed  to  make  all  the  necessary  com- 
munications to  them.     The  Conyention  also  made  an 
order  that  the  king's  defenders  should  communicate 
freely  with  him,  and  that  the  municipal  officers  should 
furnish  the  king  with  all  necessary  writing  materials. 
Target  declined  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  defend- 
ers  of  Louis;  and   a  letter  published  on  the  13th, 
alleged  his  age  and  feeble  health.     Target's  pusillan- 
imity only  excited  indignation;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  mob  went  to  his  house  with  rods  to  give  him  a  whip- 
ping, which  he  only  escaped  by  timely  notice  of  the 
intended  chastisement,  and  taking  refuge  with  a  friend.* 
Target's  place  was  supplied  by  the  venerable  Males- 
herbes,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  who  on  the  11th  had 
written  to  the  President  of  the  Convention.     He  said, 
"  I  have  been  twice  called  to  the  councils  of  Louis,  who 
was  my  master  at  a  time  when  this  function  was  the 
ambition  of  everybody :  I  owe  him  the  same  service 
when  it  is  a  function   which  many  people   consider 
dangerous :  if  I  knew  any  possible  means  of  letting 
him  know  my  inclinations,   I   should  not  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  myself  to   you."      Sourdat,  of 
Troyes,  made  the  same  offer  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Convention ;   and  he  said  that  his  motive  for 
making  the  offer  was  his  conviction  of  the  king's  inno- 
cence.    Louis  accepted  the  services  of  Malesherbes, 
and  the  first  time  that  he  came  to  the  Temple,  the 
king  embraced  him  most  affectionately.      The  Con- 
vention in  the  mean  time  made  an  order  that  Louis 
should  only  see  his  children,  and  that   the  children 
should  not  see  their  mother  or  their  aunt  until  after 
the  final  examination  of  the  king.  But  the  king  would 
not  take   the   children  from   their  mother  on   these 
terms.     On  the  17th,  at  the  request  of  Tronchet  and 
Malesherbes,  Desdze  was  associated  with  them  for  the 
king's  defence.     It  is  noted  that  at  this  time  Marie- 
Antoinette,  her  daughter,  and  the  king's  sister,  asked 
for  winter  clothing,  which  they  wanted,  and  that  they 
might  still  have  the  *  Journal  des  Debats.' 

While  Louis  was  preparing  his  defence,  the  Con- 
vention were  quarrelling.  On  the  16th,  on  the  motion 
of  Thuriot,  the  Convention  decreed  the  penalty  of 
death— for,  like  Draco,  they  could  think  of  no  other — 
against  every  person  who  should  propose  or  attempt 
to  break  the  unity  of  the  French  Republic.  This  was 
a  covert  attack  on  the  supposed  federalism  of  the 
Oironde.  Buzot  retorted  by  proposing  the  banishment 
of  Philippe  figalite  and  all  his  family.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  though  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  title, 
and  as  early  as  1791  had  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
renounce  all  his  contingent  claims  to  the  crown  of. 
France,  (of  which  fact  he  reminded  the  French  by  a 
letter  published  on  the  9th  of  December,  1792,)  was 

♦  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  *  Annals/  &c.,  viii.,  c.  38. 


still  suspected,  for  he  was  of  the  royal  family :  he  w&s 
immensely  rich  too,  and  it  had  always  been  said  and 
generally  believed  that  he  had  given  money  to  the 
promoters  of  anarchy.  He  was  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Girondins:  his  only  place  of  reilige  was  among  the 
Jacobins,  and  this  was  enough  to  make  the  Gironde 
his  enemy.  Louvet  supported  Buzot's  motion  with 
a  tiresome  history  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  the  Tar- 
quins  :  "  The  speech  of  Brutus,  uttered  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  is  so  applicable  to  our  present 
situation,  that  a  man  might  suppose  that  I  had  com- 
posed it  to-day:"  and  he  then  treated  his  audience 
with  the  speech  of  "  the  immortal  founder  of  the 
Roman  Republic."*  Louvet  descended  the  tribune 
amidst  the  applause  of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
The  debate  became  tumultuous:  all  was  confusion. 
Albitte  said,  that  if  the  family  of  Orleans  was  to  be 
ostracised,  he  called  for  the  ostracism  of  Roland  also. 
"  And  that  of  Pache  too,"  cried  out  another.  Rewbell 
asked  if  they  had  the  "  right "  to  banish  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  for  such  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was ;  and  Duhem  maintained  the  same  principle.  The 
affair  was  ended  by  a  decree  that  all  the  family  of 
Bourbon  Capets  who  were  in  France  should  be  ba- 
nished, except  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple,  as  to 
whose  fate  the  Convention  reserved  their  decision ;  and 
as  to  Philippe  £galite,  his  case  was  adjourned  for  two 
days.  On  the  19th,  when  this  affair  was  again  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  motion  of  Potion,  it  was  again 
adjourned  until  the  king's  fate  was  decided.f 

The  Jacobins  had  a  meeting  on  the  16th,  in  which 
the  affair  of  figalite  was  discussed.  Robespierre  said, 
that  if  he  had  been  at  the  Convention  that  day,  he 
would  have  voted  for  Louvet's  motion :  **  it  is  con- 
formable to  principles,  and  the  conduct  of  Brutus  is 
applicable  to  our  present  situation."  He  admitted 
that  the  house  of  Orleans  had  shown  much  patriotism, 
but  all  the  members  of  the  former  royal  family  ought 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  truth  of  principles.  "  Can  the 
nation  be  sure  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  will 
be  invariably  attached  to  principles?"  Robespierre 
said,  however,  that  the  motion  made  that  morning  was 
only  a  farce,  and  that  the  object  of  the  faction  was 
to  impute  to  the  Jacobins  all  the  projects  which  they 
meditated  themselves.  This  faction  had  tried  how 
much  they  could  damage  the  Jacobins  by  talking  of  a 
dictatorship  ;  and  when  that  calumny  failed,  they  were 
trying  what  they  could  do  by  fixing  on  the  Jacobins 
the  name  of  the  Orleans'  faction.  Marat  said  that  he 
wished  6galit6  to  remain ;  and  this  was  received  with 
bravos  from  the  galleries.  He  said  the  faction  of  Brissot 

♦  Livy,  ii.,  2.  The  dassicism  of  the  Revolution  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times.  The  abuse  of  history  is  more  oom- 
mon  than  its  use. 

t  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe>  'Annals,' &c.,  viii.,  38,  throws 
some  light  on  this  affair,  if  he  tells  the  truth.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  duke  and  his  partisans  intrigued  to  prevent 
the  decree  of  banishment.  Bertrand  de  Moleville's  assertion 
that  he  engaged  to  vote  for  the  king's  death,  may  be  true, 
but  it  requires  stronger  evidence  than  he  has  given. 
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ftimed  at  attacking  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  person 
of  £galit^ :  "  if  we  ahandon  £galit£,  liherty  is  irre- 
coverably lost."  This  debate  enables  us  better  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  it 
renders  his  intrigues  with  the  Jacobins  exceedingly 
probable.  St.  Andrl  said,  "  The  scene  of  to-day  was 
prepared  at  Roland's,  who  distributed  all  the  parts :  it 
is  to  cement  his  despotism,  that  he  wishes  to  exile 
figalite :  if  Roland  were  virtuous,  he  would  abandon 
his  party. — Let  us  be  tranquil,  let  us  have  the  dignity 
which  befits  us  :  the  calm  of  the  people  is  the  calm  of 
nature  at  the  approach  of  a  tempest,  which  will  be  de- 
structive to  the  Brissotins  and  to  all  other  intriguers." 

The  affair  of  the  king  was  not  the  only  one  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Convention  in  the  first 
part  of  December:  they  were  also  busy  with  consi- 
dering the  important  question  of  education.  In  1790, 
Talleyrand  had  presented  to  the  Constituent  a  plan  of 
education,  the  principles  of  which  the  Assembly  ap- 
proved, but  it  did  no  more.  Talleyrand's  plan  went 
no  further  than  the  provisional  maintenance  of  the 
existing  establishments ;  but  most  of  the  professors  in 
France  were  ecclesiastics,  and  the  oath  that  was  re- 
quired had  driven  the  greater  part  of  them  away. 
Condorcet  made  a  Report  on  Education  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  1792,  which  was  now  reprinted ; 
and  the  discussion  on  education  was  resumed.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  Convention  on  this  matter  were  not  clear, 
nor  well  settled ;  they  did  not  at  least  overlook  its 
grave  importance  even  in  the  midst  of  war  and  during 
the  process  of  the  king.* 

Louis  was  busy  with  his  counsel  in  examining  the 
immense  mass  of  documents  on  which  his  defence  was 
to  be  founded.  Commissioners  daily  brought  the 
papers  to  the  Temple,  and  the  king  examined  them  as 
carefully  and  coolly  as  if  the  matter  had  concerned 
some  other  person.  Des^ze  prepared  the  written 
defence,  which  he  wrote  in  four  nights,  being  employed 
during  the  day  in  examining  the  documents  with  his 
colleagues.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Cth  of  December, 
Louis  agsun  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
with  his  counsel,  and  Des^ze  read  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner.-f*  Des^ze  did  not  surrender  the  principle  of 
the  king's  inviolability :  he  did  not  deny  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  nation,  but  a  monarchical  government 
required  the  inviolability  of  its  head ;  and  the  Consti- 
tution had  given  to  the  king  this  inviolability  in  the 
most  absolute  and  unconditional  terms ;  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  went  further  than  to 
provide  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  in  certain  cases. 
If  the  king  was  not  to  be  allowed  the  privileges  which 
the  Constitution  gave,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
privileges  of  every  other  citizen,  such  as  the  distinction 
between  the  jury  of  impeachment  and  the  jury  of  trial, 
the  power  of  challenge,  the  majority  of  two- thirds,  J 

•  Sec  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxii.,  189—2/4. 

t  Printed  in  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxii.,  2—67.  It  is  too  long 
to  aoBlyse  fully :  it  is  close  and  cogent. 

t  As  to  the  law  on  this  matter,  see  the  remarks  of  Merlin 
of  Douay, « Hist.  Pari.,'  xxiii.,  213. 


and  vote  by  ballot.  "  Citizens,  I  will  address  you 
with  the  frankness  of  a  free  man :  I  look  among  you 
for  judges,  and  I  see  only  accusers."  As  to  the  facts 
alleged  against  Louis,  he  divided  them  into  two 
classes,  those  which  preceded  and  those  which  followed 
the  acceptation  of  the  Constitution.  He  answered  all 
the  charges  founded  on  acts  or  alleged  acts  prior  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution :  but  there  was  one 
answer  to  all,  and  that  was  the  Constitutional  pact. 
He  examined  and  answered  the  charges  founded  on 
acts  or  alleged  acts  posterior  to  the  Constitution  :  these 
acts  he  divided  into  those  for  which  the  ministers  were 
responsible;  and  those  which  were  personal  to  the 
king.  As  to  those  acts  which  were  the  acts  of  his 
ministers,  they  might  all  be  true,  might  be  matter  for 
reproach,  matter  for  accusation,  and  yet  Louis  would 
not  be  responsible  for  them.  As  to  the  facts  charged 
against  the  king  personally,  he  denied  them,  or  an- 
swered them,  or  showed  their  futility ;  and  as  to  the 
10th  of  August,  he  made  a  most  complete  reply : 
Louis  had  always  refused  to  shed  blood;  he  had 
always  refused  to  give  any  order  which  might  cause 
the  loss  of  life,  on  the  trying  occasion  of  the  6th  of 
October,  and  when  he  was  at  Varennes.  He  con- 
cluded in  these  terms :  "  Hear  by  anticipation  what 
history  will  say ;  Louis  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  upon  the  throne 
he  set  a  virtuous  example ;  he  brought  to  the  throne 
neither  guilty  weakness  nor  corrupting  passions ;  he 
was  economic,  just,  severe  ;  he  always  showed  himself 
the  friend  of  the  people.  If  the  people  desired  the 
abolition  of  a  grievous  tax,  he  abolished  it ;  if  they 
demanded  the  abolition  of  servitude,  he  began  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  it  on  his  own  domains ;  if  the  people 
asked  for  reform  in  criminal  legislation,  to  mitigate 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  accused,  he  made  these 
reforms.  The  people  wished  that  thousands  of  French- 
men whom  the  rigour  of  our  usages  had  deprived  of 
rights  which  belong  to  citizens,  should  acquire  or 
recover  their  rights,  and  he  made  the  French  enjoy 
these  rights  by  his  laws.  The  people  wished  for 
liberty,  and  he  gave  it.  He  even  anticipated  their 
demands  by  his  concessions ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  name 

of  this  people  that  it  is  now  sought  to Citizens, 

here  I  go  no  further.  1  pause  in  the  presence  of  his- 
tory;  consider  that  history  will  sit  in  judgment  on 
your  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  history  will  be 
the  judgment  of  ages." 

The  king  read  a  short  paper,  in  which  he  declared 
that  his  conscience  reproached  him  in  nothing,  and 
that  his  defenders  had  said  the  truth :  he  had  never 
feared  a  public  examination  of  his  conduct;  and  he 
was  most  grieved  at  being  charged  with  wishing  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  people,  and  especially  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  10th  of  August.  The  king  went 
back  to  the  Temple  ;*  and  a  stormy  discussion  com- 

*  Before  he  left,  he  was  shown  some  keys  which  had  been 
found  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  apartments  of  Thierry,  the 
king's  valet,  with  a  note  to  this  effect  in  Thierry's  hand- 
writing :  V  Keys  which  the  king  gave  me  at  the  FeniUans 
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mencedi  which  was  continued  till  the  Assemhly  had 
made  their  final  decree.     On  the  27th,  St.  Just  said, 
"  If  the  king  is  innocent,  the  people  are  guilty."   This 
was  to  condemn  the  king ;  for  who  could  dare  to  say 
that  the  people  were  guilty  ?     He  moved  that  every 
memher  should  ascend  the  trihune,  and  declare  **  Louis 
is  or  is  not  convicted.*'      The   Girondins  were  still 
silent ;  some  of  them  were  touched  hy  the  fallen  state 
of  Louis,  hut  they  wanted  courage ;  and  in  their  irre- 
solution they  tried  the  expedient  of  shifting  from  them- 
selves the  heavy  responsihility  of  the  king's  fate.     On 
the  27th,  Salles  proposed  that  the  Convention  should 
decide  on  the  guilt  of  Louis,  and  should  refer  to  the 
primary  assemhlies  the  question  of  his   death  or  his 
exile  upon  the  general  restoration  of  peace.     The 
galleries  this  day  were  tumultuous  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, even  in  the  French  Assemblies.     On  the  28th, 
Buzot  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  condemning  Louis 
to  death,  and  appealing  to  the  people  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  sentence.     But  this  was  more  objection- 
able than  the  motion  of  Salles  :  it  was  a  direct  appeal 
to  civil  war.     Robespierre  delivered  a  long  and  artful 
discourse :  his  principles  gave  him  the  merit  of  con- 
sistency :  '*  The  true  judgment  of  a  king  is  the  spon- 
taneous and  universal  movement  of  a  people  weary  of 
tyranny,  who  break  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant  who  oppresses  them ;  it  is  the  surest,  the  most 
equitable,  and   the  purest   of  all  judgments."       He 
proved  that  the   proposition   for    submitting   to   the 
primary  assemblies  the  matter  of  Louis  Capet,  would 
tend  to  a  civil  war ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
Convention  should  declare  Louis  guilty,  and  worthy 
of  death.     The  great  orator  of  the  Gironde  had  not  yet 
spoken.     Vergniaud  felt  for  Louis,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  save  him.     He  began  by  attempting  to  fix 
the  notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  which 
they  were  continually  talking :  ''  It  is  the  power  of 
making  laws,  regulations ;  in  a  word,  doing  all  the 
acts  which  concern  the  happiness  of  the  social  body : 
the  people  exercise  this  power  by  themselves  or  by 
their  representatives  :  in  this  latter  case  and  it  is  ours, 
the  decisions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
executed  as  laws;    but  why?  because  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  expression  of  the  general  will ;  from 
this  presumption  alone  is  their  force  derived ;  this  pre- 
sumption alone  gives  them  the  character  which  causes 
them  to  be  respected. — Every  act  which  proceeds  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  is  an  act  of  tyranny, 
a  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty,  if  it  is  not  submitted 
to  the  formal  or  tacit  ratification  of  the  people ;  the 
judgment,  then,  which  you  will  pronounce  on  Louis 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  one  of  these  modes  of  ratifi- 
cation."     This  was  his  argument,  developed  in  a  long 
ingenious  speech,  which  produced  some  efiect,  but  did 
not  decide  wavering  opinions.     The  discussion  con- 
tinued to  the  7th  of  January,  1793.   Brissot  supported 
the  proposition  of  Salles ;  Gensonne  also,  and  he  made 

12th  of  August,  1792."  One  of  these  keys  opened  the 
"  armoire  de  fer."  He  admitted  having  given  keys  to 
Thierry,  but  be  would  not  acknowledge  the  key. 


a  violent  attack  on  Robespierre :  "  You  finished  your 
infamous  diatribe,"  said  he  to  Robespierre,  "  by  ex- 
citing the  people  to  avenge  you,  you  and  your  fnends, 
whom  you  call  the  Patriots,  when  the  last  of  you  shall 
be  murdered.  Calm  yourself,  Robespierre ;  you  vill 
never  be  massacred,  and  I  think  that  you  will  not 
cause  any  one  else  to  be  massacred."  Gensonne  was 
no  prophet.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Ban^re  pro- 
nounced a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  examined  the 
question  under  all  its  forms :  he  argued  against  Yerg- 
niaud's  exposition  of  the  sovereignty :  he  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  true  democracies  is,  **  that  the 
nation  which  has  the  sovereign  power  must  do  itself  all 
that  it  can  do  well ;  and  that  which  it  cannot  do  well, 
it  must  do  by  delegates  or  representatives ;"  and  he 
showed  that  the  matter  of  the  king  was  not  one  which 
the  nation  could  properly  consider.  His  moderate 
language,  his  specious  though  not  vigorous  argument, 
his  suppleness  and  dexterity,  perhaps  decided  the 
king's  fate.  The  insignificance  of  Desmoulins  is  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  his  atrocious  proposal,  that 
Louis  deserved  death,  and  that  a  scaffold  should  he 
erected  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  to  which  he  should 
be  led,  bearing  a  placard  with  the  inscription,  "  Per- 
jured, and  a  Traitor  to  the  Nation." 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  question  was  put,  "  h 
Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general 
security  of  the  State  ?"  Every  member  was  required 
to  appear  at  the  tribune  to  give  his  vote,  and  to  sign 
it ;  those  who  were  absent  were  allowed  to  give  their 
votes  afterwards;  and  the  members  were  permitted 
briefiy  to  state  the  reason  of  their  vote.  Eight  mem- 
bers were  absent  through  sickness ;  twenty  were  absent, 
being  employed  as  commissioners.  Thirty-seven,  who 
signed  their  vote  and  gave  reasons  for  it,  had  various 
opinions.  Six  hundred  and  eighty- three  memhers 
simply  gave  the  answer  "Yes."*  The  President 
declared  Louis  Capet  guilty  on  this  point.  The  next 
question  was,  "  Shall  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Convention  against  Louis  Capet  be  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people?"  Nine  members  were  now 
absent  from  illness ;  and  twenty  on  business,  as  before. 
Four  refused  to  vote.  Eleven  assigned  a  reason  for 
their  vote.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  voted  for 
the  ratification  of  the  people :  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  rejected  the  ratification  by  the  people. 
The  President  declared  that  the  National  Convention 
had  decreed  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  Capet  shall  not 
be  referred  to  the  ratification  of  the  people.  The  whole 
day  was  occupied  with  the  voting :  the  final  question 
was  reserved  for  the  morrow. 

As  the  decisive  moment  approached,  the  agitation 
of  Paris  increased.  When  the  piece  called  *  Ami  des 
Lois '  was  acted  at  the  theatres,  there  were  heard  ex- 
pressions in  favour  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  the  jealous 
Commune  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  piece,  and 
instructed  the  police  not  to  allow  any  plays  to  be  acted 

♦  All  the  names  are  printed  in  *  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xxiii-. 
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wliich  might  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.*  The 
Jacobins  talked  of  conspiracies  to  save  Louis  from 
panisbment;  and  a  part  of  the  Convention  did  wish 
to  save  him  by  indirect  means :  if  they  only  saved  him 
for  a  time,  they  might  hope  that  he  would  finally 
escape  with  his  life.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  16th 
the  galleries  of  the  Convention  were  stocked  with 
Jacobins,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  votes.  The  early  part 
of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  other  business.  Before 
the  voting  commenced,  Lanjuinais  moved  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  should  be  necessary  to  constitute 
a  majority.  Danton,  who  was  present  to-day,  main- 
tained that  a  simple  majority  was  sufficient.  Lanjuinais 
said,  "  You  have  rejected  all  the  forms  which  perhaps 
justice  and  certainly  humanity  required.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  deliberating  here  in  a  free  Convention ; 
but  we  deliberate  under  the  daggers  and  the  cannon 
of  the  factious."  The  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention  were  founded  on  a  simple  majority.  It 
was  eight  in  the  evening  when  the  third  question  was 
proposed,  "  What  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on 
Louis  IVL?" 

The  department  of  Haute-Garonne  was  called  first ; 
and  Jean-Mailhe  was  the  first  roan  who  was  summoned 
to  the  tribune.  He  voted  for  death,  with  this  addition, 
that  if  this  vote  was  carried,  the  Assembly  should  dis- 
cuss whether  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  immediately,  or  be  de- 
ferred :  and  this  proposal  was  quite  independent  of  his 
vote.  A  great  number  of  deputies  voted  for  death, 
with  the  addition  of  what  Mail  he  had  proposed.  The 
Toting  went  ou  all  night,  and  was  continued  the  next 
day  till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  votes  had 
heen  taken.  It  was  a  trying  time  to  many  of  the 
members,  who  intended  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  king ; 
and  the  resolution  of  some  of  them  was  shaken  by  the 
solemnity,  which  was  in  fact  their  own  trial  also.  One 
by  one  they  were  called  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  to 
give  their  vote  in  the  midst  of  silence  and  in  the  face 
of  the  threatening  galleries.  The  vote  was  heard  in 
silence,  but  followed  by  murmurs,  if  it  was  not  the 
vote  of  death.  Yergniaud,  who  was  touched  by  the 
calamities  of  Lotus,  and  was  not  a  sanguinary  man, — 
Vergniaud,  who,  it  is  said,  had  declared  that  he  could 
never  condemn  the  unhappy  king,  faltered  at  the  tri« 
hune,  and  his  voice  pronounced  for  death,  with  the 
addition  which  Mailhe  had  made.  Thomas  Payne 
voted  for  imprisonment  and  banishment  at  the  peace ; 
Sieyes,  his  old  rival  (p.  137),  now  utterly  contempt- 
ible, voted  for  death.  Among  the  votes  for  death  is 
the  name  of  Cavaignac.  The  twenty-four  deputies  of 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  Manuel,  Dusaulx,  and 
Thomas,  voted  for  death.  Among  them  was  Danton, 
and  Robespierre,  who  gave  a  reason  for  his  vote ; 
CoUot  d*Herbois,  Marat»  Sergent,  and  Fanis ;  the  great 
criminals  of  September,  who  merited  death  themselves, 
were  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis.     But  among  them 

*  •  Hist.  Pari.,*  Xxiii.,  25,  &c. 


was  a  still  more  despicable  man  :  the  duke  of  Orleans 
voted  for  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  and  added  as  his 
reason :  "  Solely  occupied  with  my  duty,  convinced 
that  all  those  who  have  attacked  or  shall  hereafter 
attack  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  merit  death,  I  vote 
for  death."  *    This  was  hypocrisy  and  cowardice. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  the  President  informed 
the  Assembly  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Chevalier 
Ocariz,  charge  d'affaires  of  Spain  in  France,  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  the  Spani- 
ard prayed  the  French  minister  to  ask  of  the  Con- 
vention time  enough  to  allow  the  King  of  Spain  to 
use  his  good  offices  in  restoring  peace  between  France 
and  the  hostile  powers:  it  was  an  indirect  way  of 
asking  for  the  life  of  Louis.  But  the  Assembly  would 
not  hear  the  letter,  and  Danton  said  if  they  were  of  his 
mind  they  would  forthwith  proclaim  war  against  Spain, 
on  the  ground  of  this  letter  only.  The  council  of 
Louis  prayed  to  address  the  Convention.  Robespierre 
resisted  their  request. 

The  votes  were  counted :  there  were  for  death  with- 
out any  condition,  387 ;  for  imprisonment  or  condi- 
tional death,  334 ;  and  28  were  absent  or  did  not  vote. 

Vergniaud  was  president.  In  a  mournful  voice  he 
said,  "  I  declare  in  the  name  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion that  the  punishment  which  it  has  pronounced 
against  Louis  Capet  is  death.'* 

The  council  of  Louis  were  introduced,  and  Deseze 
read  a  note  from  Louis,  written  and  signed  by  himself, 
in  which  he  appealed  to  the  nation  from  the  sentence 
of  the  Convention.  Malesherbes,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  the  following  day  to  present 
his  views  on  this  question.  Robespierre  would  speak  : 
he  was  always  speaking :  he  was  inflexible,  inaccessible 
to  pity : — •«  The  decree  is  irrevocable ;  the  decree  has 
been  promulgated  for  the  pressing  interest  of  the  public 
safety ;  it  cannot  be  recalled ;  it  cannot  even  be  dis- 
cussed without  prejudice  to  first  principles."  The 
Convention  followed  Robespierre. 

It  remained  to  settle  whether  the  execution  should 
be  deferred.  On  the  19th  of  January  the  question  was, 
<<  Shall  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Capet 
be  deferred?"  The  opinion  of  Thomas  Payne  was 
read :  "  Citizens,"  he  said,  "  I  sincerely  regret  the 
vote  which  the  Convention  has  given  for  the  punish- 
ment of  death.— France  has  now  only  one  ally,  the 
United  States  of  America.— I  can  assure  you  that 
the  execution  of  Louis  will  cause  universal  sorrow 
there.— If  I  could  speak  French,  I  would  go  down  to 
your  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  my  American  brethren 
I  would  present  a  petition  for  the  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  Louis.  Citizens,  give  not  to  the  despot  of 
England  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  mount  the 
scaffold  who  assisted  in  rescuing  from  their  chains  my 
dear  brethren  of  America."  Only  690  members  voted : 
for  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  there  were  310; 
against  it,  380.  On  the  motion  of  Cambac^r^s  it  was 
decided  that  the  executive  coimcil  should  inform  Louis 
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In  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  decree,  and  cause  it  to 
he  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  notice 
should  he  given  to  him. 

Every  effort  to  save  the  king  had  failed,  and  his 
death  was  now  certain.  The  triumphant  Jacohins  were 
active  and  vigilant  in  taking  all  means  for  securing 
their  victory,  that  there  should  he  no  chance  of  their 
victim  escaping  them.  At  the  close  of  a  tumultuous 
session  of  the  18th,  when  the  president  had  quitted 
the  chair,  and  ahout  three  hundred  memhers  were  left 
standing  in  the  hall,  Santerre  impudently  got  on  the 
trihune,  about  midnight,  and  comforted  all  who  were 
present  by  assuring  them  that  there  was  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  that  the  sentence  of  the  king  should  he 
executed  with  great  solemnity.  But  "  this  punishment 
of  a  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  three  years 
before,  by  its  habits,  usages,  and  laws,  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  seemed  still  doubtful,  and  only  became 
credible  after  the  event."— (Thiers.) 

The  king  had  not  seen  his  family  since  the  14th  of 
December.  Malesherbes,  overpowered  with  emotion, 
first  communicated  to  him  the  fatal  sentence ;  the  intel- 
ligence of  which  he  received  without  surprise  or  agita- 
tion, and  all  his  care  was  to  comfort  the  venerable  old 
man  and  his  servant  Clery.  After  they  parted,  the 
king  never  saw  Malesherbes  again.  Garat,  the  mini- 
ster of  justice,  Lebrun,  of  foreign  affairs,  Grouvelle,  the 
secretary  of  the  council,  and  others,  went  to  the  Temple 
at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  January.  Oarat, 
with  his  hat  on,  told  him  that  they  had  come  to  com- 
municate the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  which  Grou- 
velle read  from  a  paper  with  a  faltering  voice.  Louis 
heard  his  sentence  without  emotion,  took  the  paper 
from  Grouvelle,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  then 
read  a  letter,  dated  that  day,  and  addressed  to  the  Con- 
vention, in  which  he  requested  a  delay  of  three  days  to 
prepare  himself  to  appear  before  God ;  and  he  asked 
permission  to  have  a  priest ;  also  to  be  relieved  from 
the  continual  surveillance  which  he  was  then  under, 
to  see  his  family  without  witnesses,  and  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  France  :  he  recommended  to 
the  bounty  of  the  nation  all  those  who  were  dependent 
on  him.  The  name  of  the  priest,  which  he  gave  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  not  in  his  own  handwriting,  was  M. 
Edgeworth  de  Firmont.  Garat  presented  the  letter  to 
the  Convention,  who  granted  him  a  priest,  and  per- 
mission to  see  his  family;  and  they  "authorized  the 
executive  council  to  reply  to  Louis,  that  the  nation, 
always  magnanimous  and  always  just,  would  consider 
the  situation  of  his  family."  They  refused  the  respite. 
The  king  had  named  to  Malesherbes  the  Abb^ 
Edgeworth  as  the  priest  whom  he  would  wish  to  see 
if  he  should  be  condemned  to  death,  which  he  expected 
from  the  first ;  but  he  desired  the  Abbe  to  be  informed 
that  if  he  had  any  personal  fears,  he  begged  that  he 
would  recommend  to  him  a  fit  person.  The  Abb^  had 
no  fear,  and  he  gladly  undertook  to  administer  to  the 
king  the  consolations  of  religion.  He  went  to  the 
Temple  in  Garat's  carriage,  composed  and  tranquil, 
while  the  minister  of  justice  was  ill  at  ease.  The  mem- 


bers of  the  council  of  the  Commune,  who  were  that  day 
sitting  at  the  Temple,  were  more  brutal  than  usual : 
they  searched  the  Abb6  Edgeworth's  pockets,  to  see 
that  he  was  not  bringing  poison  or  a  dagger.  When 
the  Abbe  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Garat  and  the 
rest  who  were  there  retired,  and  the  king  closed  the 
door.  Edgeworth  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  the  king's  hand,  which  he  bathed  with  tears. 
Louis  affectionately  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and 
led  him  to  the  closet,  where  he  read  over  his  last  will 
to  him.*  He  asked  about  the  condition  of  the  clerg}% 
and  intreated  Edgeworth  to  assure  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  that  he  died  in  his  communion.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  :  Louis  rose  and  begged  the  Abb^  to  wait ;  he 
was  going  to  see  his  family  for  the  last  time.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Commune  refused  to  comply  fully 
with  the  order  of  the  Convention  to  allow  the  king  to 
see  his  family  without  witnesses.  The  Commissioners 
said  he  must  see  them  in  the  eating-room;  the  door 
would  be  shut,  but  they  would  have  their  eyes  on  him 
through  the  glass. 

At  half-past  eight  the  queen  came,  leading  her  son 
by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  the  king's  sister  and 
daughter.  They  all  threw  themselves  into  the  king's 
arms,  and  the  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  sighs 
and  sobs.  It  was  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  lamentation 
which  lasted  near  two  hours.  At  last  the  king  rose 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  with  his 
family  clinging  to  him,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
He  promised  to  see  them  again  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  saw  them  no  more.  His  daughter  fainted 
at  his  feet,  and  Clery  and  Madame  Elizabeth  supported 
her.  Once  more  embracing  them  all  the  king  said, 
"  Farewell,  Farewell,"  tore  himself  away,  and  rejoined 
his  confessor.  Louis  soon  recovered  his  tranquillitr, 
and  as  he  wished  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  eucbarist, 
the  abb6  applied  to  the  council  sitting  in  the  Temple. 
They  made  objections :  priests,  they  said,  had  some- 
times mixed  poison  in  the  consecrated  wafer.  At  last 
they  consented. 

The  king  went  to  bed  about  one  in  the  morning,  and 
the  abbi  spent  the  night  in  the  same  room.  The  king 
slept  sound  till  five,  when  he  got  up,  Clery  prepared  the 
altar  in  the  room,  and  the  king  heard  mass  and  took 
the  eucbarist ;  after  which  he  retired  to  his  closet,  and 
taking  Cl^ry  by  both  hands  thanked  him  for  his  faithful 
services.  He  gave  him  a  seal  for  his  son,  and  a  ring 
and  a  packet  of  hair  for  the  queen.  He  asked  for  a  pair 
of  scissors  to  cut  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  bare  to 
submit  to  this  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Clery 
applied  to  the  council,  but  they  refused  the  request. 

The  drums  were  beating ;  the  armed  sections  were 
assembling ;  doors  and  windows  were  closed  in  Paris; 
it  was  not  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  Convention,  the 
Commune,  the  Executive  Council,  the  Jacobins,  all 
were  sitting.  Ample  preparation  had  been  made  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if  a  rescue  was  ever 

♦  The  Testament  of  Louis  XVI.  has  been  often  printed. 
'  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxiii.,  346;  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  'Annak/   | 
&c.«  viii.,  &c« 
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tbougbt  of;  till  the  tragedy  was  over  there  was  anxiety 
and  doubt.  Santerre  appeared  at  eight  to  lead  the 
king  to  execution.  The  king  was  ready ;  he  had  re- 
solved to  spare  his  family  another  painiul  interview. 
He  offered  a  paper  to  one  of  the  municipality  officers, 
and  prayed  him  to  transmit  it  to  the  Commune.  It 
was  his  Testament :  the  man  to  whom  he  offered  it, 
Jacques  Roux,  had  been  a  priest.  He  refused  to  take 
it,  and  answered  that  his  only  business  was  to  conduct 
the  king  to  execution.  Another  person  took  charge  of 
tbe  paper,  and  the  procession  left  the  Temple.  The 
Abbi  Edgeworth  was  in  a  carriage  with  the  king,  and 
two  officers  of  gendarmerie.  The  carriage  went  slow, 
and  the  way  was  long.  The  king  was  reading  in  the 
breviary  of  the  abb6.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
anned  men  :  there  was  deep  unbroken  silence.  On  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  formerly  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
a  large  space  had  been  left  free  around  the  scaffold,  and 
it  was  garnished  vnth  artillery.  A  body  of  federates 
surroimded  the  space,  and  behind  them  were  the  rabble, 
who  showed  signs  of  joy.  A  few  minutes  before  ten 
the  carriage  was  on  the  spot,  and  Louis  came  out. 
Thiee  or  four  executioners  presented  themselves  to 
take  off  his  upper  dress,  but  he  did  it  himself.  When 
tbey  were  going  to  ciit  his  hair  and  tie  his  hands,  the 
outrage  roused  his  indignation,  and  he  seemed  pre- 
paring to  resist.  The  abb6,  who  was  still  by  his  side, 
said,  "  Endure  this  insult  as  a  last  resemblance  to  the 
God  who  will  reward  you."  He  submitted,  his  hair 
was  cat,  his  hands  were  tied,  and  he  ascended  the 
scaffold.  He  advanced  towards  the  crowd  with  a  firm 
countenance,  and  said,  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  "  French- 
men, I  die  innocent ;  I  pardon  my  enemies  ;  and  I  wish 
that  my  blood  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  French, 
and  may  appease  the  anger  of  God."*  He  was  going 
to  say  more,  but  the  drums  beat  and  drowned  his  voice : 
tbe  executioners  stretched  him  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine,  and  as  it  was  going  to  descend,  the  abbI 
addressed  to  him  his  last  words,  "  Son  of  St.  Louis, 
ascend  to  heaven.''  The  scaffold  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  the  king  of  the  French.  Some  dipped  in 
it  handkerchiefs,  some  the  end  of  their  pikes. 
One  of  the  self-constituted  judges  of  Louis  died 

*  These  words  are  given  with  some  variations ;  but  the 
sul»tance  is  the  same.  The  185th  No.  of  the  '  Revolution 
(le  Paris/  which  is  the  authority  for  these  words,  does  not 
mention  the  last  words  of  Edgeworth,  which  were  only 
^<idressed  to  the  king,  just  as  the  axe  was  descending. 


before  the  man  whom  he  had  condemned.  Michel 
Lepelletier  de  Saint  Fargeau,  of  ancient  family  and  im- 
mense wealth,  had  joined  the  popular  side ;  and  the 
measure  of  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  Jacobin- 
ism is  the  approbation  of  Robespierre.  He  voted  for 
the  king's  death,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  a  young 
man  named  Pftris,  one  of  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis,  found  him  at  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  had 
just  dined.  "  Are  you  Lepelletier  ?"  said  P&ris.  "Yes." 
"  What  opinion  had  you  in  the  affair  of  the  king  ? " 
"I  voted  for  death  according  to  my  conscience." 
"  Villain  !  take  your  reward,"  said  Pdris,  and  plunged 
his  sword  into  Lepelletier's  heart.  The  Convention 
buried  Lepelletier  in  the  Pantheon,  and  gave  him  a 
public  funeral.  The  body  of  Louis  was  taken  in  a 
covered  tumbril  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
thrown  into  a  grave  with  quick- lime.* 

The  trial  of  Louis  was  the  grand  act  of  hypocrisy  of 
the  Revolution ;  the  chief  actors  were  the  Convention ; 
the  sincere  and  fanatical  were  few ;  the  timid,  many ; 
the  hypocrites,  still  more.  They  appealed  to  posterity, 
and  posterity  must  be  their  judge.  "  With  unheard-of 
hypocrisy  towards  men,  towards  God,  and  their  own 
consciences,  for  without  such  a  complication  of  it  their 
conduct  is  inexplicable,  even  this  action,  which  so  little 
admitted  of  any  cloak,  was  contrived,  and  carried  into 
execution,  under  pretence  of  authority  and  liberty, 
and  by  professing  the  forms  of  justice  in  an  arraignment 
and  trial,  like  to  what  is  used  in  regular  legal  proce- 
dures. No  age  indeed  can  show  an  example  of  hypo- 
crisy parallel  to  this."f 

*  '  Hist.  Pari ,'  xxiii.,  361.  Ch^nier  said  in  the  Conven- 
tion, "  Lepelletier,  immortalized  by  his  assassination,  shows 
you  the  civic  palm  of  the  martyrs  of  Uberty :  he  has  taken 
his  place  among  the  Bamveldts  and  the  Sidneys."  French 
revolutionary  comparisons  are  seldom  exact.  See  also  '  Hist. 
Pari./  xxiv.,  1,  and  10,  &c. 

t  Bp.  Butler's  Sermon,  Jan.  30, 1740—41,  on  the  text, 
1  Peter,  ii.,  16  :  "  And  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God."  Compare  La- 
martine, '  Histobre  des  Girondins/  xxxv.,  27. 

Different  narratives  of  the  execution  of  Louis  are  printed 
in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxiii.,  298—361.  There  is  a  variance 
in  many  small  particulars :  there  is  none  in  the  evidence  as 
to  the  king's  courage.  He  died  with  the  faith  and  the  con- 
stancy of  a  martyr.  The  filthy  author  of  the  'Oraison 
fun6bre  de  Louis  Capet/  the  Veritable  pdre  Duchesne,  says, 
"  He  was  firm,  and  a  bigot  to  the  last  moment." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 


WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 


1'he  execution  of  the  French  king  produced  the 
^wlt  which  some  of  the  revolutionists  expected :  it 
engaged  France  in  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  Revolu- 
^on,  fi-om  which  she  could  not  withdraw.     The  Jaco- 


bins had  gained  their  great  victory  more  easily  than 
they  expected :  they  were  masters  in  Paris,  and  they 
had  only  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  departments, 
which  was  by  no  meana  universally  in  their  favour. 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


On  the  23rd  of  January,  the  Convention  published  an 
address  to  the  French  people  on  the  execution  of  the 
king,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Barr^re.*  The  Giron- 
dins  saw  in  the  death  of  Louis  the  prelude  to  an  attack 
on  themselves.  One  of  their  party  had  moved  and 
carried  a  resolution  for  inquiry  into  the  massacres  of 
September ;  but  the  affair  ended  in  nothing.  On  the 
2drd  of  January,  Roland  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
Convention,  in  which  he  offered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted.  The  retirement  of  Roland  was  a  blow 
to  the  Gironde,  who  indemnified  themselves  by  an 
attack  on  the  mal-administration  of  Fache,  the  minister 
of  war;  and  on  the  drd  of  February,  1793,  Fache 
was  replaced  by  general  Beumonville,  the  friend  of 
Dumouriez.  War  with  all  Europe  was  now  imminent, 
and  the  general  defence  and  finance  were  the  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  three  declared  enemies  of  France  were  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  A  new  and  more 
dangerous  enemy  was  provoked  by  the  Republic. 
Great  Britain  had  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
had  shown  every  disposition  to  keep  clear  from  all 
interference  in  French  affairs.  Kersaint  said  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1792, 
'*  There  only  remains  one  nation  in  Europe,  whose 
neutrality  is  clearly  declared  with  respect  to  France ; 
and  that  is  England :  yet  there  are  no  means  left  un- 
employed to  irritate  the  English  who  are  now  in 
France— at  the  present  moment  everything  is  done 
that  can  annoy  strangers,  and  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish." t  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  August  the  British  ambas- 
sador left  Paris.  On  the  30th  of  January,  179.3, 
Lebrun,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the 
Convention,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Louis  in  England,  the  French  ambassador, 
Chauvelin,  had  received  his  passport,  and  the  British 
court  had  gone  into  mourning.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Republic  had  before  this  excited  general 
alarm  in  Europe.  The  10th  of  August  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  Republic,  were  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  royalty;  the  massacres  of  September  had 
shocked  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  had  offered 
fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wished  to 
receive  their  liberty;  and  the  decree  of  the  15th  of 
December  passed  upon  the  "  Report  of  Cambon,  as  to 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  French  generals  in 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  Republic," 
distinctly  declared,  among  other  things,  that  in  all 
countries,  which  then  were  or  should  be  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  the  French  gene- 
rals must  proclaim  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  suppression  of  all   existing   authorities."  J     The 

♦  *Hist.  Pari./  xxiii.,  349.  It  begins,  "Citizens,  the 
tyrant  is  no  more."  The  assassination  of  Lepelletier  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  the  matter.  Tlie  address  is  signed  by 
Yergniaud,  as  president. 

t  *  Hist.  Pari./  xviii.,  2. 

X  *  Hist.  Parl.,^xxi.,  351.  This  decree  has  been  already 
referred  to. 


Jacobin  leaders  in  France  relied  on  the  sympathy  of 
a  large  part  of  the  English  nation ;  *  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  signally  mistaken ;  for  most  of  those 
who  at  first  hailed  with  delight  the  new*born  freedom 
of  France,  were  now  cooled  or  disgusted;  and  the 
addresses  from  the  London  Corresponding  and  other 
Societies,  after  the  mass^res  of  September,  were  no 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  Pitt,  the  Eng- 
lish prime  minister,  complained  that  the  French,  upon 
conquering  Belgium,  had  opened  the  navigation  of  the 
Schelde,  which  was  closed  against  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  treaty  of  MQnster;  he  com- 
plained of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  and 
of  the  designs  which  France  had  upon  Holland,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Chauvelin,  distinctly  stated  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Great  Britain  would  continue  on 
friendly  terms  with  France;  and  these  were,  that 
France  should  keep  within  her  own  territory,  "  without 
insulting  other  governments,  disturbing  their  tran- 
quillity, or  violating  their  rights."  After  the  decrees 
of  the  French  Convention  and  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Grenvillcj  it  was  immaterial  which  country  first  pro- 
claimed war:  the  principles  of  the  French  Republic 
and  those  of  the  British  Government  were  directly 
opposed.  The  French  would  meddle  everywhere ;  the 
English  ministry  required  them  to  keep  at  home,  and 
molest  nobody. 

Brissot  was  the  man  who  had  urged  the  declaration 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia ; 
and  Brissot,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  made  his 
report  on  the  relations  between  France  and  England. 
*'  Citizens,"  he  said  in  the  beginning  of  his  report, 
*^  the  English  court  wishes  for  war ;  you  can  nu  longct 
doubt  it."  The  draft  of  the  proposed  decree  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  was  prefaced  with  the  grounds  on 
which  this  measure  was  founded  ;  and  these  were,  the 
conduct  of  the  king  of  England,  "  principally  since  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  1793  :"  in  fact,  do 
ground  of  complaint  prior  to  that  date  is  alleged.  Of 
the  alleged  acts  of  hostility,  the  most  distinct  was  the 
*'  refusal  to  recognize  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic,  though  furnished  with  credentials."  On 
hearing  the  report,  the  Convention  in  the  same  sitting 
declared  war  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.f 

To  resist  a  new  enemy,  so  formidable  on  the  sea 

*  See  the  answer  of  the  President  Or^goire^  *  Hist.  Pari/ 
XX.,  377)  to  the  address  of  the  AUobroges. 

t  *  Hist.  Pari.,*  xxiv.,  200;  and  the  'Histoiie  de  la  nip- 
ture  de  la  France  avec  TAngleterre,'  in  the  same  rolame. 
Compare  Thiers,  *  Hist.,'  ii.,  c.  2.— It  is  difficult  to  read  with 
patience  the  vague  assertions  of  the  French  historians  in  such 
matters  as  this,  when  national  antipathies  operate.  The 
grounds  of  the  quarrel  are  simple  enough;  and  if  France  bsd 
not  proclaimed  war,  Great  Britain  wonld  soon  have  duue  !(• 
The  commuiication  made  to  Chauvelin  is  precise,  and  leaves 
no  doubt. 
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and  possessed  of  such  immense  resourcesi  required  all 
the  eforts  of  the  young  Republic.  Cambon  made  an 
elaborate  report  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance.  He  stated  the  amount  of  assignats  in  circu- 
lation on  the  26th  of  January,  1793|  at  2,387,460,040 
livres ;  bat  he  showed  that  there  was  stiJl  an  immense 
inaa«  of  national  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  State, 
which  had  been  lately  increased  by  the^  decrees  for  the 
sale  of  episcopal  palaces,  houses  formerly  possessed  by 
the  order  of  Malta,  and  by  colleges ;  and  from  other 
lources.  He  estimated  all  this  property  at  more  than 
3,170,000,000  liyres ;  and  he  showed  various  sources 
from  which  it  would  be  still  further  increased ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants, 
which  alone  Roland  had  estimated  at  3,000,000,000 
lines.  One  of  the  sources  is  rather  curious :  '*  The 
amount  of  the  indemnity  which  will  be  due  to  the 
Kepublic  from  the  people  to  nvhom  the  success  of  the 
French  anns  shall  have  procured  liberty  and  equality.*' 
Upon  this  report  the  Convention  decreed  the  creation 
of  800,000,000  additional  assignats. 

Though  Dumouriez  had  lost  much  of  his  popularity 
by  his  half-revolutionary  measures  in  Belgium,  the 
leading  Jacobins  did  not  think  that  they  could  do 
without  him;  and  even  Robespierre  defended  the 
general,  and  threw  all  blame,  that  might  be  imputed 
to  him,  on  his  friends  of  the  Qironde.  The  Conven- 
tion restored  to  him  his  two  commissariat  officers, 
Malus  and  Petit-Jean,  promised  him  all  necessary 
supplies,  and  adopted  his  plan  for  the  next  campaign^ 
Dumouriez  set  out  for  Antwerp,  to  execute  his  scheme 
of  invading^Holland ;  and  he  was  in  this  city  when  the 
Cunvention  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Stadtholder.  The  Convention,  upon 
declaring  war,  had  resolved  to  raise  the  military  force 
of  France  to  500,000  men,  part  of  which  was  to  act  on 
the  defensive  in  the  east  and  south,  along  the  front 
of  the  Pyrennees,  and  on  the  coasts ;  the  rest  were  to 
act  on  the  offensive  on  the  northern  frontier.  But  the 
effectiTe  force  actually  raised  did  not  exceed  270,000 
men ;  of  which  number  there  were  100,000  men  in 
different  parts  of  Belgium,  and  25,000  on  the  Mosel. 
To  complete  the  projected  number  of  men,  it  was 
decreed  that  recruits  should  be  raised  among  the 
National  Guards. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Dumouriez  all  the 
disposable  forces  had  been  drawn,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  from  the  department  of  Nord,  and  the  gar- 
risons in  the  Belgian  towns  of  Bruges,  Ostend,  Gaud, 
and  Dendermonde ;  and  all  this  force  had  been  marched 
to  Antwerp.  Afler  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England  and  Holland,  when  those  two  states  were 
joining  their  forces  to  those  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  the  French  should  maintain 
themselves  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  French  troops 
encamped  on  the  Roer  and  the  Meuse  were  not  masters 
of  the  country :  Maastricht  was  not  in  their  hands  ;  and 
prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick  had  entered  the  duchy 
of  Clevh,  on  the  30th  of  January,  with  25,000  Prus- 
^^  and  Hanoverians.    If  the  genejral-in-chief  had 


evacuated  the  Low  Countries,  he  would  have  done  it 
at  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold ;  and  independ- 
ent of  this  reason,  Dumouriez  was  not  disposed  to 
retreat.  He  resolved  to  advance  and  to  conquer  Hol- 
land. His  plans  were  always  gigantic,  like  his  own 
ambitious  and  somewhat  incoherent  views.  Master  of 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  dreamed  that  he 
could  give  them  a  constitution,  send  away  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention,  and  dictate  to  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  his  own  terms.  The  French  troops  entered 
the  territory  of  Holland  on  the  17th  of  February,  1798, 
and  posted  themselves  in  cantonments  between  Bergen* 
op-Zoom  and  Breda.  On  the  22nd,  Dumouriez  left 
Antwerp  with  the  artillery  and  the  rest  of  his  force. 
The  French  took  Breda  on  the  24th  of  February. 
Klundert  and  Gertruydenberg,  both  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Biesbosch,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Steenbergen,  and  Willenstad,  were  blockaded. 
Dumouriez  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Roowaert, 
on  the  Biesbosch,  opposite  to  Dordrecht,  and  his 
soldiers  had  constructed  straw  huts  among  the  sands 
which  line  this  arm  of  the  sea.  He  was  busy  in 
getting  ready  boats  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  water ; 
but  the  success  of  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  compelled  Dumouriez  to  return  to  the  army  of 
Belgium,  early  in  March,  and  he  left  colonel  Thouvenot 
in  command  of  the  troops  which  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Holland. 

Roland  had  resigned,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
Jacobins,  who  said  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to 
trial ;  and  they  accused  him  of  peculation.  Claviere, 
Lebrun,  and  Beurnonville,  they  also  denounced  as 
intriguers  and  traitors.  It  happened  that  Chambon, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  a  feeble  man,  had  sense  enough  to 
know  his  weakness,  and  he  resigned  his  office;  and 
the  Jacobins  contrived  to  get  Pache  elected.  Pache 
had  shown  himself  very  tractable  as  a  minister ;  and  if 
if  he  were  equally  docile  as  mayor  of  Paris,  he  would 
be  a  treasure  to  the  Jacobins.  The  inquiry  into  the 
bloody  days  of  September  were  still  hanging  over  the 
days  of  the  guilty,  when  •*  a  deputation  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  assembled  at  the 
Jacobins,  in  the  street  of  St.  Honore,"  appeared  at  the 
bar  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  being  continued. 
After  an  angry  discussion,  in  which  neither  Danton, 
Robespierre,  nor  Marat,  took  any  part,  the  proceedings 
were  all  quashed  ;  the  Septembrizers,  as  they  were 
called,  were  relieved  from  all  uneasiness  on  this  score. 
The  communal  council  of  Paris  had  been  long  trying 
to  bring  the  committee  of  surveillance  to  a  reckoning ; 
and  the  council  informed  the  Convention,  on  the  2drd 
of  January,  that  certain  members  of  this  committee, 
who  were  members  of  the  Convention,  did  not  appear 
when  they  were  summoned.  One  of  the  sections  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Convention  on  this  matter, 
directed  against  Panis,  Sergent,  and  Tallien.  Panis 
said  that  he  was  almost  choked  with  indignation ;  he 
could  not  conceive  why  they  should  be  pursued  so 
furiously  for  their  accounts  :  "  we  have  no  accounts  to 
give."     The  Convention  had,  however,  made  a  decree 
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that  they  should  account ;  hut  they  now  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day  simply :  they  made  no  reference  to 
their  decree  ;  they  left  the  matter  as  it  was  ;  the  virtu- 
ous Panis  was  untouched.  The  Convention  would  not 
inquire  either  into  the  hlood  or  the  plunder  of  Sep- 
temher. 

The  question  of  suhsistence  recurred  again.  Real, 
in  a  report  of  the  7th  of  Fehruary,  stated  that  the 
difference  hetween  the  prices  of  grain  and  flour  pur- 
chased hy  the  municipality  for  the  provisioning  of 
Paris,  and  the  re-sale  of  these  articles  at  the  Halle  and 
to  the  hakers  produced,  in  1792,  a  deflcit,  including 
the  expenses  of  management,  of  3,875,930  livres.* 
The  report  stated  that  the  municipality  must  either 
raise  the  price  of  hread  or  have  recourse  to  an  extraor- 
dinary tax.  The  municipality  could  not  think  of 
raising  the  price  of  hread  at  such  a  time :  nothing  was 
left  hut  to  tax  the  rich.  The  Convention  gave  the 
Commune  of  Paris  power  to  raise  4,000,000  livres, 
to  he  levied  on  immoveahle  property  and  rooveahles, 
hut  to  he  so  regulated  as  to  moveables,  that  it  should 
not  touch  the  poor  class,  should  he  moderate  on 
the  middle  class,  and  weigh  more  heavily  on  large 
properties.  This  scheme  delighted  Cambon  :  "  by  such 
means,"  he  said,  "  you  will  realize  the  equality,  which 
some  people  consider  chimerical."  Cambon  was  right : 
a  series  of  such  measures  would  make  all  equally  poor. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  deputies  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  of  Paris  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Convention.  The  beginning  of  the  address  of  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation  contains  the  truth,  some- 
what strangely  expressed  :  "  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
declared  that  we  are  French  republicans ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  people  be  happy  ;  the  people  must  have 
bread,  for  when  there  is  no  bread,  there  are  no  laws,  no 
liberty,  no  Republic."  The  remedy  which  the  deputa- 
tion proposed  was,  that  neither  agriculturists  nor 
merchants  should  sell  a  sack  of  wheat  of  the  weight 
of  250lbs.  for  more  than  twenty-five  livres,  under  the 
penalty  of  six  years'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence, 
and  death  for  the  second.  Even  Marat  opposed  tliis 
proposition,  as  subversive  of  all  order  and  as  tending 
to  destroy  the  free  circulation  of  grain.  The  Con- 
vention refused  the  petitioners  the  honours  of  the 
sitting ;  the  spokesman  had  addressed  the  Convention 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren  of  the  departments  without 
having  any  authority.  The  excessive  issue  of  assignats 
had  made  everything  dear:  sugar,  coffee,  candles, 
and  soap  had  all  risen  greatly  in  price,  and  the  wages 
of  labour  had  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  money.  The  washerwomen  of 
Paris  presented  a  petition  on  the  24th  of  February,  in 
which  they  declared  that  all  the  articles  which  they 
used  had  become  so  dear,  that  the  poorer  class  must 
soon  go  without  clean  linen;  and  yet  there  was  no 
deficiency  in  the  commodities ;  it  was  the  price  only 
that  was  excessive,  and  the  washerwomen  blamed  the 
accapareurs  and  the  money-dealers.  Within  one  month 
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soap  had  become  twice  as  dear.  There  seemed  no 
remedy  to  the  suffering  people,  except  to  fix  a  price 
for  commodities ;  but  even  the  leading  Jacobins  resisted 
this,  for  they  had  learned  enough  from  experience  to 
know  that  such  a  measure  would  only  increase  the 
want  of  confidence  and  make  matters  worse.  Marat, 
who  had  lucid  intervals,  was  too  unsteady  to  be  right 
for  more  than  a  moment.  In  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  February  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "In  every 
country  in  which  the  rights  of  ^e  people  are  not  a 
vain  dtle  ostentatiously  registered  in  a  simple  de« 
claration,  the  pillage  of  some  shops,  and  the  hanging 
of  the  accapareurs  at  the  doors,  would  put  an 
end  to  all  malversation."  Marat's  advice  was  well 
received  by  those  who  were  ready  to  act  even 
without  it.  At  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  same  day, 
there  were  numbers  of  women  at  the  bakers'  doors,  but 
the  bread  was  given  out  in  tolerable  quiet,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sections. 
About  eight  the  people  assembled  at  the  doors  of  those 
who  dealt  in  sugar  and  coffee,  candles,  soap,  and  the 
like.  Men  went  about  giving  the  dealers  notice  to  sell 
their  articles  at  the  price  which  shou]d  be  named,  if 
they  wished  their  property  to  be  respected.  There 
were  more  women  than  men  in  this  tumultuous  assem- 
blage ;  but  there  were  men  in  womens'  dress  who  had 
not  even  taken  the  precaution  to  shave  themselves. 
Some  of  the  women  had  pistols  at  their  girdles.  The 
people  compelled  the  dealers  to  deliver  to  them  sugar, 
soap,  candles,  and  other  articles,  at  prices  much  below 
the  market  rate;  and  some  things  were  carried  off 
without  being  paid  for.  A  circumstance  happened 
that  is  truly  characteristic :  one  dealer  gave  out  his 
wares  without  choosing  to  take  money,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  only  deliver  to  each  person  a  pound: 
they  accused  him  of  giving  short  weight.  The  journals 
of  the  time  say  that  there  were  well-dressed  womeD 
among  the  pillagers,  and  *'  emissaries  paid  by  the  civil 
lists  of  all  Europe :"  this  is  the  usual  style  of  the 
writings  of  that  day.  A  great  number  of  shops  were 
plundered,  and  articles  were  carried  off  which  were  not 
in  ordinary  use  among  the  people.  Brandy  and  other 
liquors  were  taken ;  the  people  tasted  everything, 
and  helped  themselves.  Santerre  was  out  of  the  way 
as  usual :  he  was  said  to  be  at  Versailles ;  and  there 
was  no  order  given  to  restore  tranquillity.  At  last 
Santerre  appeared,  and  the  orders  were  given  to  dis- 
perse the  thieves ;  the  battalion  of  the  Brestois,  vhich 
was  at  Paris,  was  very  active,  and  finally  the  dealen 
were  delivered  from  the  visits  of  their  unwdcoir 
customers. 

The  Jacobins  had  a  meeting  on  the  evem*'' 
25th.  Marat  said  that  the  disturbances  were  owing  to 
a  very  natural  cause,  the  excessive  jprice  of  articles 
of  the  first  necessity.  So  far  he  was  right ;  but  he 
added,  inconsistently  enough,  that  the  disturbances 
were  caused  by  counter-revolutionists,  whose  plan  was 
to  carry  back  Roland,  their  god,  to  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  Robespierre  said  that  it  was  all  a  plot  con- 
trived against  the  patriots :  "  There  are  intriguers  who 
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wish  to  destroy  the  patriots ;  there  is  a  just  indignation 
in  the  heart  of  the  people :  I  have  maintained  in  the 
midst  of  persecutions,  and  without  support,  that  the 
people  are  never  wrong ;  I  dared  to  proclaim  this  truth 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  recognized :  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  has  developed  it."  Robespierre  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  a  witness  of  this  popular 
movement;  he  had  seen  among  the  honest  citizens 
foreigners  and  opulent  men  "  in  the  respected  dress 
of  sans- culottes ;"  he  had  heard  declamations,  not 
agauist  the  intriguing  and  counter-revolutionary  part 
of  the  Convention,  which  sits  in  the  place  that  was 
once  occupied  by  the  aristocrats  of  the  Constituent, 
but  against  the  Mountain,  against  the  deputies  of  Paris, 
and  the  Jacobins,  whom  they  represented  as  accapareurs. 
"  The  people  ought  to  rise,  not  to  get  sugar,  but  to  strike 
to  ihe  earth  the  brigands.'*  In  the  Convention,  on  the 
26th,  Salies  denounced  Marat  for  inciting  the  people 
to  pillage,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  read  his  number 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  which  was  followed  by  loud  cries 
for  the  impeachment  of  Marat,  who  only  laughed  and 
uttered  the  words,  "  Les  ccfchons,  les  imbeciles."  **  As 
to  the  impeachment,"  he  said,  *'  they  could  not  im- 
peach him,  for  they  had  decreed  liberty  of  speech  ;  and 
for  his  part,  he  should  move  that  the  statesmen  should 
be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  :"  this  was  the  name  that 
he  gave  to  the  members  of  the  cdti  droit.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  all  order  and  decency  were 
forgotten.  Bancal  moved  that  Marat  be  expelled  pro- 
visioDally,  and  that  he  be  confined  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  he  was  mad,  and  that  the  physician  should  declare 
forthwith — that  **  Bancal  is  mad,"  cried  out  a  member. 
Marat  said  that  the  Convention  had  neither  decency 
nor  justice ;  he  urged  them  to  vote  his  impeachment, 
that  so  they  might  cover  themselves  with  infamy.  At 
last,  on  the  motion  of  Maulde,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
minister  of  justice  should  be  instructed  to  prosecute 
the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  late  troubles.  The 
Convention  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  counter- 
revolutionary schemes  formed  by  emigrants  and  fo- 
reigners. Domiciliary  visits  were  ordered  to  be  made 
all  through  France ;  and  the  law  as  to  passports,  which 
the  Convention  had  decreed,  on  the  26th,  to  put  in 
force,  was  made  still  more  strict. 

The  furious  passions  of  the  opposing  parties  were 
now  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch :  menaces  were  daily 
heard,  many  of  the  deputies  went  armed,  insurrection 
was  talked  of,  and  the  Convention,  it  was  said,  required 
purging.  The  Gironde  had  no  plan,  and  they  had  no 
power ;  for  though  opinion  in  the  departments  was  in 
their  favour,  they  had  no  means  of  resistance  at  Paris. 
They  had  not  succeeded  in  organizing  a  force  from  the 
departments,  and  many  of  the  federates  who  had  come 
to  Paris  had  either  been  gained  over  to  the  other  side, 
or  had  gone  to  the  armies.  An  attempt  to  put  the 
amed  force  of  Paris  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  instead  of  the  Commune,  had  failed  through 
the  opposition  of  the  Mountain.  The  formation  of  the 
new  Constitution  did  not  give  them  much  hope,  for 
Condorcet*8  report  had  been  read,  and  the  Jacobins 


did  not  like  his  work  :  it  savoured  of  aristocracy.*  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Convention  would  have  plenty  of  work 
at  present  in  governing  France  and  resisting  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  completion  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
deferred.  The  enemies  of  the  Gironde  were  equally 
perplexed  in  their  councils.  The  Jacobins  were  em- 
ployed in  the  month  of  February  in  discussing  Dubois- 
Crances  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  army,f  Con- 
dorcet's  **  Projet  de  Constitution,"  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Convention,  and  whether  the  primary 
assemblies  should  withdraw  their  authority  from  those 
deputies  who  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  king.  These  deputies  were  now 
designated  by  the  name  of  **  Appelans."  The  propo- 
sition to  expel  the  "  Appelans  "  from  the  Convention 
came  from  the  Jacobins  of  Marseille,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Jacobins  in  Paris.  Desfieux  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  afEliated  societies  called  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  faithless  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  Robespierre  opposed  the  propo- 
sition only  because  it  was  impolitic  to  engage  the 
citizens  in  new  elections  while  the  country  was  in 
danger,  and  they  had  to  subject  to  the  "  crucible  of 
analysis  and  discussion  the  Constitution  of  which  the 
intriguers  have  sketched  an  insidious  plan." — "  Those 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  drive  from  the  Convention  are 
known  intriguers,  and  they  would  be  replaced  by  in- 
triguers covered  with  the  mark  of  patriotism."  Robes- 
pierre perhaps  feared  that  a  proposal  to  purify  the 
Convention  might  lead  to  a  general  election,  and  that 
the  Mountain  might  lose  in  the  struggle.  He  hated 
the  Gironde,  Roland,  Brissot,  Guadet,  and^Vergniaud, 
but  he  dared  not  yet  attack  the  national  representation. 
He  could  not  see  his  way  clearly ;  he  doubted  of  the 
safety  of  the  revolution :  always  suspicious,  he  was 
now  more  suspicious  than  ever,  and  he  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  plots  against  the  defenders  of  liberty,  j; 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  arms  were  suffering 
reverses  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  arrived  at  Cologne  and 
took  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army.  Clairfayt, 
who  was  with  30,000  men  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Erfil,  had  pushed  forward  detachments  as  far  as  Jiilich, 
Ruremonde,  and  Venloo,  Beaulieu,  with  his  own 
force  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  was  in  Luxembourg ;  and  the  prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Kirchberg,  with  a  small  army,  held  Treves. 
Twenty-five  thousand  Austrians  were  advancing  to  the 
Rhine  between  Cologne  and  Wesel,  to  co-operate 
with  prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  who,  as  already 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxiv.,  106—154, '  Projet  de  Constitution.' 
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X  Garat,  in  his  '  M^molres/  already  cited,  draws  a  curious 
picture  of  Robespierre's  suspicious  disposition.  He  could 
tolerate  no  difference  of  opinion:  he  saw  only  plots  and 
traitors  around  him :  he  was  timid  and  suspicious :  he  pos- 
sessed the  elements  of  inexorable  tyranny.  The  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  counter-revolutionary  schemes  can  hardly  be 
doubted.     In  some  things  his  credulity  was  unbounded. 
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stated,  bad  entered  the  duchy  of  Cldves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  aiding  the  Hollanders.  On  the  Ist  of  March 
the  Austrians  fell  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French,  and  carried  the  entrenchments  of  Aldenhoven. 
The  French  were  next  driven  out  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  Liege.  The  Imperialists 
following  up  their  advantages,  drove  before  them  suc- 
cessively all  the  divisions  of  the  French  army,  from 
Vise,  Maastricht,  Liege,  Ruremonde,  and  Tongres,  as 
far  as  St.  Tron,  where  the  French  rested  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  March.  On  the  8th  the  French  army  was 
at  Tirlemont,  and  on  the  9th  behind  Louvain,  in  order 
to  cover  Belgium.  There  the  troops  anxiously  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez,  who  reached  the  camp 
on  the  13th  of  March. 

The  news  of  this  retreat  caused  great  tumult  in  Paris, 
and  fresh  outcries  against  the  traitors  and  counter- 
revolutionists.  Lacroi^c,  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
Belgium,  made  a  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
troops  being  dispersed  about  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  a  line 
of  too  great  extent,  had  not  been  able  to  resist :  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  between  the  different  divisions, 
which  were  unable  to  rally  without  the  loss  of  part 
of  their  material.  Robespierre  spoke:  he  said  that 
their  resources  were  immense ;  it  was  true  that  they 
had  suffered  a  reverse,  but  they  must  purge  the  armies 
of  the  aristocratic  spirit  which  had  sought  refuge  there 
among  the  officers  ;  the  Convention  must  elevate  itself 
to  the  height  of  the  divine  character  with  which  it  was 
invested,  the  divine  mission  of  creating  liberty  and 
directing  its  omnipotent  impulse  to  the  overthrow  of 
tyranny  and  the  prosperity  of  nations ;  the  sword  of 
the  law  must  be  always  suspended  over  the  head 
of  powerful  conspirators  and  of  perfidious  generals ; 
the  nation  would  second  the  zeal  of  the  Convention ; 
one  cry,  Vengeance  for  Liberty,  would  re-echo  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Republic ;  aristocracy  would  be 
crushed,  and  the  patriots  would  again  raise  their  lofty 
and  triumphant  head. — The  most  unwarlike  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  breathed  into  them  the 
spirit  of  defiance  to  their  enemies,  and  the  Convention 
commenced  its  career  of  terrific  energy.  It  was  decreed 
that  every  soldier  of  every  rank,  volunteer  and  regular, 
whether  he  had  leave  of  absence  or  not,  must  imme- 
diately rejoin  his  corps ;  and  the  minister  of  war  was 
to  report  to  the  Convention  all  the  officers  who  had 
received  leave  of  absence,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
absence ;  also  all  the  officers  who  were  absent  without 
leave,  and  not  at  their  posts  on  the  day  on  which  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Belgian  army  were  attacked.  On 
the  motion  of  Danton,  commissioners  were  appointed 
from  the  body  of  the  Convention,  to  visit  the  forty- 
eight  sections  of  Paris,  to  remind  them  of  their  oath 
to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  urge  them  in 
the  name  of  the  country  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  in  Belgium.  It  was  decreed  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  on  the  same  mission  to  every 
part  of  the  Republic. 

The  mayor  of  Paris,  Pachc,  closed  all  the  places  of 
amusement,  and  beat  the  rappel  to  summon  the  citizens 


to  their  sections  to  hear  the  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
vention. A  stirring  proclamation  was  published,  and 
the  black  flag,  the  signal  that  the  country  was  in 
danger,  was  hoisted  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  on  the 
towers  of  the  metropolitan  church.  The  sections  re- 
sponded  to  the  call  of  the  Convention ;  and  there  was 
no  want  of  men  to  hurry  to  the  armies.  Eighty-two 
members  of  the  Convention,  it  was  decreed,  should  set 
out  to  rekindle  the  patriotism  of  the  departments,  and 
push  the  whole  nation  to  the  frontiers.  The  commis- 
sioners who  visited  the  sections  of  Paris,  reported  to 
the  Convention  (9th  March)  that  they  found  universal 
devotion  and  enthusiasm ;  but  some  of  the  sections 
complained  of  the  rich,  who  would  neither  fight  them- 
selves nor  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war;  they 
complained  of  the  treatment  which  the  volunteers 
received  from  the  officers,  and  that  traitors  and  con- 
spirators were  still  unpunished.  It  was  the  same  kind 
of  cry  that  was  heard  on  the  2nd  of  September.  The 
sections  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal,  a  tribunal  without  appeal,  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  the  public-weal.  Carrier  immediately  con- 
verted the  wishes  of  the  sections  into  a  motion.  Lan- 
juinais  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal 
of  a  court  without  appeal,  that  this  infliction  should  be 
limited  to  the  department  of  Paris.  No  discussion 
was  listened  to  :  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  carried 
it  by  intimidation ;  and  the  Convention  decreed  the 
"  establishment  of  an  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal, 
without  appeal,  and  without  recourse  "to  the  court  of 
cassation,  for  the  trial  of  all  traitors,  conspirators,  and 
counter- revolutionists."  On  the  motion  of  Danton, 
it  was  decreed  that  all  persons  imprisoned  for  debt 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  "  such  imprisonment  being 
contrary  to  sound  morality,  to  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  true  principles  of  liberty.*'  A  pressing  argument 
in  favour  of  this  measure  was,  that  all  the  French  were 
arming  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  debtors 
could  fight,  if  they  could  not  pay.  St.  Andre  said 
that  Dan  ton's  motion  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  he  moved 
that  imprisonment  for  debt  be  abolished ;  and  it  was 
done ;  the  excepted  cases  being  left  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  special  law.  The  Jacobins  were  encouraged  by 
the  day's  work  and  the  prospects  of  the  morrow.  In 
the  evening  a  party  of  armecj  men  paid  a  visit  to 
Gorsas,  broke  into  his  house,  and  destroyed  his  print- 
ing-presses and  his  property.  Gorsas,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  escaped  through  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
printer  of  the  *  Chronique  de  Paris'  also  had  bis 
presses  broken. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  was  Sunday.  An  enter- 
tainment was  prepared  at  the  wheat-market,  for  those 
who  had  been  enrolled  to  join  the  army;  and  the  hall 
of  the  Convention  was  also  crowded  with  people  who 
were  anxious  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  organization 
of  the  new  tribunal.  After  some  preliminary  business, 
Cambacerds  moved  that  they  should  forthwith  proceed 
to  the  important  business  of  the  day,  for  the  public 
safety  was  at  stake,  and  it  was  necessary  to  oxgawjc 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  to  change  the  inco- 
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herent  ministry,  which  is  constructed  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  two  powers :  "  all  the  powers  have  been 
entrusted  to  you,  you  must  exercise  them  all ;  there 
ought  to  be  no  separation  between  the  body  which 
deliberates  and  tbat  whicb  puts  in  execution  :  we  must 
not  follow  tbe  ordinary  principles ;  when  you  shall 
construct  the  Constitution,  you  will  discuss  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers."  Buzot  opposed  this  tyrannical 
measure,  amidst  the  cries  of  the  c6ii  gauche  ;  "  I  see," 
he  said,  *'  tbat  it  requires  some  courage  to  opp6se 
those  ideas  whicb  will  conduct  us  to  a  despotism  more 
horrible  than  anarchy.^^'^ffi  was  wifflng  to  give  up 
his  life  to  his  enemies,  if  they  would  only  allow  him  time 
enough  to  save  bis  memory  from  dishonour  by  voting 
against  the  despotism  of  tbe  Noliom^l  Convention. 
Lindet  read  the  jirn  posed  scheme  for  the  organization 
of  the  new  tribuij:i 
judges  chosen  by  tl 
bound  to  observe 
satisfy  themselv^ 


it  was  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Ciirivention,  who  were  not  to  be 
iwy  form  of  procedure,  and  were  to 
as  to  facts  in  uny  way  tbat  they 
could;  the  tribunal  was  to  have  the  power  of  dividing 
itself  into  two  MCitinns;   and  there  should  always  be 


one  member  sittiuLT 
ciations;    the    tvi 
through  incivisni 


in  the^  court  to  receive  denun- 
unal  was  to  prosecute  those  who 
lioiild  have  abandoned  or  neglected 


their  duties;  thdi^e  who  by  their  conduct  or  opinions 
should  have  atte^iif^ted  to  mislead  the  pcopl^ ;  those 
who  by  their  ^vritiiigs^  or  through  the  places  which 
they  held  under  the  old  government,  remind  people 
of  the  usurped  prerogatives  of  despotism.  "  This," 
s^d  Vergniaud,  '*  is  an  inquisition  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible  than  tbat  of  Venice :  we  will  all  die 
rather  than  consent  to  it.'*  Amar  replied  :  "  It  is  the 
only  measure  that  can  save  tbe  people ;  if  it  is  not 
carried,  the  people  must  rise,  and  their  eneihies  must 
fall."  Barrere  contended  that  they  could  not  dispense 
with  a  jury,  for  a  jury  was  the  **  property  of  every 
free  man."  Billaud-Varennes  proposed  that  the  jury 
should  be  named,  like  those  of  the  17tli  of  August,  by 
the  sections.  Tbe  Convention  decreed,  by  a  great 
majority,  that  there  should  be  a  jury,  and  that  they 
should  be  named  by  the  Convention,  and  taken  from 
all  the  departments.  The  Assembly  was  going  to  rise, 
when  the  genius  of  Revolution  sprung  to  the  tribune, 
and  proclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  their  situation.  "  I  know,"  said  Danton, 
"  how  far  it  is  important  to  take  judicial  measures  to 
punish  counter-revolutionists :  it  is  for  them  that  this 
tribunal  is  necessary;  it  is  for  them  that  this  tribunal 
must  supply  tbe  supreme  tribunal  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  people — if  it  is  so  difficult  to  reach  a  political 
crime,  is  it  not  necessary  that  extraordinary  laws  terrify 
rebels  and  strike  the  guilty  ?  The  safety  of  the  people 
requires  great  means  and  terrible  measures — I  see 
nothing  between  the  ordinary  forms  and  a  revolutionary 
tribunal."  He  said  that  the  blood  of  September  would 
never  have  been  shed,  if  a  tribunal  had  existed  then. 
His  principles  were  compressed  in  a  few  words :  not 
to  restrain  popular  fury,  but  to  satisfy  it;  to  shed 
blood,  that  the  people  might  not  shed  it :  "  let  us  be 


terrible,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  people  to 
be  so ;  let  us  organize  a  tribunal,  not  well,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  as  little  ill  as  it  may  be,  that  the  sword 
of  the  law  may  hang  over  the  head,  of  all  its  enemies." 
The  energy  of  Danton  was  triumphant,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  was  organized. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of 
March,  when  the  Convention  passed  the  decree  for  the 
organization  of  this  terrible  tribunal.  It  was  "  an 
extraordinary  criminal  tribunal,"  established  at  Paris, 
and  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  every  counter- 
revolutionary attempt,  of  every  offence  against  liberty, 
equality,  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  state,  and  of 
all  plots  for  the  re-establishment  of  royalty,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  any  authority  that  was  hostile  to 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  tribunal,  as  organized,  consisted  of  a  jury  and  five 
judges,  three  of  whom  were  necessary  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  J  and  the  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Convention.  There  was  to  be  a  public  accuser 
and  two  substitutes,  all  appointed  by  tbe  Convention. 
The  members  of  the  jury  were  to  give  their  opinion 
openly  and  in  a  loud  voice,  and  a  majority  was  to 
determit^e  tbe  question  of  conviction  or  acquittal : 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunal  de  cassation. 
The  judges  were  to  declare  the  penalties  applicable  to 
the  facts  which  the  jury  found  to  be  true ;  and  the 
penalties  would  be  those  contained  in  tbe  Penal  Code 
and  the  laws  subsequently  enacted ;  in  cases  for  which 
there  was  no  legal  penalty  already  provided,  the 
punishment  was  deportation.* 

In  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  before  the  decree 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  this  extraordinary 
tribunal,  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation. There  was  perhaps  not  a  plot,  as  the  Giron- 
dins  alleged,  to  purge  the  Assembly:  the  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  and  of  course  an  idle  day,  and  the  general 
state  of  excitement,  appear  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
movement.  The  Jacobins  were  in  deliberation,  and 
Bentabole  had  hurried  there  to  report  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Convention,  and  to  complain  of  the  drooping 
euprgy  of  the  patriots.  The  coupcil-general  of  the 
Commune  was  also  sitting.  The  sections  were  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  directed  by  all  the  most  turbulent 
citizens :  the  council-general  published  an  address, 
which  was  intended  to  calm  them,  exhorted  them  to 
make  their  sittings  permanent,  and  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant communicarion  with  the  council.  The  section 
of  the  Cite  informed  the  Council  that  they  had  declared 
themselves  in  a  state  of  "permanent  insurrection." 
This  strange  communication  caused  no  small  surprise, 
and  the  section  of  the  Cite,  who  evidently  did  not 
know  what  they  meant,  explained  that  the  expression 
signified  that  they  were  **  permanently  under  arms." 
As  usual  on  such  occasions,  armed  men  were  hurrying 
to  tbe  barriers  to  close  them,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  unknown  enemies.     The  streets  were  echoing  with 

*  '  Hist.  Parlem.,'  xxv.,  59,  and  145. 
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furious  cries;  and  the  volunteers  who  had  been  en- 
rolled, and  had  dined  at  the  wheat-market,  warmed 
with  wine  and  armed  with  pistols  and  sabres,  sallied 
forth  and  reached  the  Jacobins  just  as  Bentabole  was 
making  his  report.  They  demanded  permission  to 
defile  before  this  honourable  assembly,  which  was 
granted.  Their  designs  were  clearly  expressed  by  the 
spokesman  :  "  The  victors  of  the  10th  of  August  were 
rising  to  exterminate  their  enemies  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  "  There  is  only  one  way  to  save  ourselves," 
cried  another,  "  and  that  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  these 
traitors,  to  place  all  the  Appelans  under  arrest,  and  to 
have  new  deputies  elected  by  the  people."  It  was 
•  proposed  that  the  body  should  divide  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  should  go  to  look  for  the  Cordeliers,  and 
the  other  should  march  to  the  Convention  to  defile 
before  the  Assembly,  and  let  them  know  what  they 
wanted.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on  at  the 
Jacobins,  the  galleries  settled  the  question  by  breaking 
in  upon  the  debaters,  and  putting  out  the  lights.  The 
armed  men  now  set  out,  one  part  to  seek  the  Cor- 
deliers, the  other  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Convention. 

Louvet  and  many  of  his  friends  had  quitted  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  fearing  some  violence.  Louvet's 
wife  or  mistress  had  been  attracted  from  her  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Jacobins,  by  the  noise 
which  issued  from  this  den  of  anarchy,  and  she  hurried 
back  to  tell  Louvet  what  was  going  on.  He  ran  to 
look  for  his  friends,  and  he  found  some  of  them  at 
Petion's,  deliberating  on  what  should  be  done.  It 
rained  hard,  and  Petion  looking  out  on  the  troubled 
heavens,  said  coolly,  *•  There  will  be  nothing  to- 
night." The  ministers,  who  were  assembled  at 
Lebrun's,  could  take  no  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  Convention,  for  they  had  no  force  at  their  disposal. 
The  Convention  was  every  moment  expecting  an 
attack :  forty  members  of  the  c6t^  droit  were  still  on 
their  seats,  armed  and  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Moun- 
tain, if  they  were  attacked  from  without.  A  bloody 
contest  within  the  Assembly  itself  was  imminent.  But 
the  Commune  was  not  ready  for  so  audacious  an  attack 
on  the  national  representatives ;  and  the  affair,  as 
Thiers  remarks,  was  only  a  preliminary:  it  was  not 
a  10th  of  August  against  the  Convention,  but  a  20th 
of  June;  a  fright,  an  alarm,  significant  of  a  future 
attack.  The  mayor  and  the  council -general  checked 
the  movement ;  even  Santerre  was  active,  for  he  feared 
an  insurrection  :  there  was  no  knowing  now  who  might 
be  attacked.  The  minister,  Beurnonville,  whose  hdtel 
was  surrounded,  got  over  his  garden-wall,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Brestois,  and  intimidated  the  rioters. 
The  section  des  Quatre  Nations,  one  of  the  most 
unruly,  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  all  retired.  At 
nine  in  the  evening,  Pachc  the  mayor  told  the  Con- 
vention that  Paris  was  quiet.     Santerre  assured  the 


Convention  that  he  had  taken  all  precautionary  mea- 
sures. It  was  after  this  tumult  that  the  Convention 
resumed  and  finished  the  discussion  on  the  reYolution- 
ary  tribunal. 

On  the  13th,  Vergniaud  said,  "  I  ask  permission  to 
speak."  **  It  is  only  to  waste  your  time,"  said  Marat 
to  the  Convention.  But  Vergniaud  spoke  at  length 
on  the  recent  disorders,  and  on  the  grand  conspiracy 
which  accident  had  brought  to  light :  he  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  the  aristocrats  were  the  secret 
promoters  of  the  disorder.  All  agreed  to  pretend  to 
believe  it ;  but,  except  Robespierre  and  a  few  others, 
whose  revolutionary  faith  was  strong,  it  could  only  be 
a  pretence.  **  It  is  known,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  that 
former  nobles,  priests,  satellites  of  despotism,  agenti 
of  England,  have  borrowed  the  mask  of  patriotism,  in 
order  to  introduce  themselves  into  a  society  where 
patriotism  has  always  found  its  home ;  and  here  they 
attempt  to  mislead  it  by  exaggerating  its  own  prin- 
ciples ;  here  they  have  dared  to  elevate  assassination 
to  the  rank  of  a  virtue,  and  they  never  cease  to  disturb 
this  society  by  movements  as  dangerous  to  the  country 
as  revolting  to  humanity. — Unhappy  people,  will  you 
continue  to  be  the  dupes  of  hypocrites,  who  would 
rather  gain  your  applause  than  merit  it,  and  flatter 
your  passions  than  do  you  a  service  ? — The  royalisis 
sought  to  crush  you  under  the  word  Constitution ;  the 
anarchists  have  deceived  you  by  the  abuse  of  the  word 
Sovereignty :  they  have  nearly  overthrown  the  Re- 
public by  making  every  section  believe  that  the  sove- 
reignty resided  in  it :  now,  the  counter-revolutionists 
deceive  you  under  the  name  of  Equality  and  Liberty." 

All  parties  disavowed  the  movement  of  the  10th  of 
March,  which  was  attributed  to  every  thing  except  the 
true  cause.  Marat  spoke  against  it ;  and  the  Con- 
vention ordered  the  arrest  of  Foumier,  a  notorious 
agitator,  and  certain  petitioners  of  the  section  Pois- 
sonidre,  who  had  called  for  the  impeachment  of  Do- 
mouriez  and  his  staff,  to  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  general  security  to  be  exau)ined.  The 
minister  of  justice,  Garat,  said  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  March,  that  after  all  his  inquiry 
he  could  not  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sup- 
posed insurrectional  committee:  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  tumult  of  the  10th  of  March  was  the  result 
of  any  plan.*  The  Convention,  after  hearing  Four- 
nier,  annulled  their  decree  of  impeachment,  and  ordered 
that  he  should  be  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  On  the  Idth,  the  Convention 
named  the  judges,  public  accuser,  and  jury  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Of  the  two  substitutes  named  for 
the  public  accuser,  one  was  Fouquier-Tinville. 

*  He  made  a  formal  rciwrt  on  the  19th  of  March.  *  Hist. 
Pari.,  XXV.,  124. 
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O5  his  return  from  Holland,  Dumouriez  published 
an  order  at  Brussels  on  the  11th  of  March,  1793,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  object  of*  the  French  nation 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  in  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  was  not  robbery  and  sacrilege,  but 
that  robbery  and  sacrilege  had  been  committed  by  the 
agents  of  the  executive  power  of  the  French  Republic : 
they  had  even  seized  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and  his 
order  was  that  it  should  be  restored.  A  proclamation 
of  the  same  date  invited  the  Belgians  to  make  a  state- 
ment, supported  by  proper  evidence,  "  of  the  tyran- 
nical vexations  of  some  agents  known  by  the  name  of 
commissioners  of  the  executive  power;"  and  their 
complaints  should  be  listened  to.  Another  procla- 
mation of  the  same  date  forbade  the  patriotic  clubs  to 
meddle  in  any  way  with  public  affairs,  under  pain  of 
having  their  places  of  meeting  closed.  These  procla- 
mations were  what  Marat  called  "  crimes  against  the 
State."  He  also  wrote  a  letter,  dated  from  Louvain, 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  and  addressed  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  denounced  the  mal-administration 
of  Pache,  as  the  cause  of  the  disorganization  and  suf- 
fering of  the  army  in  Belgium :  he  said  that  the  Bel- 
gians had  been  subjected  to  every  species  of  vexation  ; 
their  liberty  had  been  violated,  their  religious  opinions 
insulted,  and  their  churches  robbed;  he  said  that 
Cambon  might  be  honest,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  as  a  financier, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  the  decree*  of  the  15th  of 
December,  which  the  Convention  voted  collectively, 
while  many  who  voted  for  it  declared  that  it  was 
unjust ;  the  executive  council,  he  «aid,  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  had  sent  at  least  thirty 
commissioners  into  Belgium,  who  with  few  exceptions 
were  fools,  tyrants,  or  men  without  reflection.  This 
hold  letter  was  not  read  to  the  Convention,  but  it  was 
known  because  it  had  been  printed  and  published  in 
Belgium.  It  reached  the  committee  of  general  secu^ 
nty  at  a  time  when  many  charges  were  made  against 
Dumouriez,  and  it  required  every  effort  to  maintain 
his  declining  popularity.  Accordingly  the  letter  for 
the  present  was  kept  secret. 

Dumouriez  collected  his  forces  in  front  of  Lou  vain. 
The  prince  of  Coburg  had  occupied  Tirlemont  with  an 
advanced  guard,  which  Dumouriez  dislodged.  He 
al«o  took  the  strong  position  of  Goidsenhoven,  near 
Tiriemont,  which  the  enemy  had  overlooked.  On  the 
16th  of  March  the  ImperialisU  made  an  effort  to 
recover  Goidsenhoven,  but  were  repelled  with  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  men ;  and  after  crossing  the  little 
Geete,  they  took  up  their  position  at  Neerwinden.  The 
French  were  between  Hackendoven  and  Goidsenhoven, 

•  Sec  p.  254. 


and  the  small  stream  of  the  Geete  separated  the  two 
armies.  Dumouriez  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle, 
though  his  forces  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy ; 
for  a  victory  was  necessary  both  to  restore  the  credit 
of  the  French  arms,  and  to  satisfy  the  French  people. 
But  the  general  had  greater  designs:  to  restore  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  and  to  humble  the  demagogues 
and  anarchists.  On  the  18th  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Geete,  and  attacked  the  Imperialists.  The  result 
of  this  bloody  contest  was  a  loss  on  the  French  side 
of  four  thousand  men,  the  desertion  of  a  large  part 
of  the  army,  and  the  necessity  of  re-crossing  the  Geete, 
and  occupying  their  former  position.  The  due  do 
Chartres,  who  commanded  under  Dumouriez,  showed 
his  talent  and  courage  both  in  the  attack  and  the 
retreat.* 

Dumouriez  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  reverse, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  disorganization  of  his  army, 
for  which  he  blamed  the  Jacobins.  He  spoke  his 
opinions  very  freely,  and  they  were  no  secret  to  the 
whole  army.  In  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  however, 
he  gave  orders  for  defending  the  strong  places  in 
Belgium,  and  thus  retaining  a  hold  on  the  country  if 
he  should  be  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  His  object  was  to 
form  a  line  of  posts  extending  from  Gertruydenberg  to 
Breda,  Antwerp,  Courtrai,  Toumay,  Mons,  and  Namur, 
and  to  wait  within  this  line  for  reinforcements.  On 
the  22nd  there  was  a  skirmish  between  the  retreating 
French  and  the  Imperialists  in  front  of  Louvain,  in 
which  the  Imperialists  sustained  some  loss.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day,  colonel  Mack,  an  Austrian  officer, 
had  an  interview  with  Dumouriez,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  fighting,  and  that 
the  Imperialists  should  follow  the  French  slowly  in 
their  retreat.  Dumouriez  was  in  a  violent  state  of 
agitation.  When  he  took  the  command  of  the  Belgian 
army,  a  glorious  career  of  victory  was  opened  to  his 
ardent  imagination.  His  designs  were  perhaps  hardly 
known  to  himself,  for  we  cannot  accept  his  subsequent 
statements  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  former  inten- 
tions. After  losing  a  battle,  and  with  it  his  influence 
and  popularity,  his  views  were  changed;  and  that 
indignation  which  he  had  once  only  feebly  expressed 
against  the  anarchy  of  his  native  country,  became 
stronger  and  more  sincere  when  his  own  passions  and 
resentments  were  interested.  It  was  said  and  believed 
that  he  now  wished  to  raise  the  house  of  Orleans  to 
the  throne;  for  if  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  main- 
tained, a  king  was  necessary,  and  there  was  none  to 
choose  except  in  the  family  of  Orleans. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Danton  and  Lacroix  came  to 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  battle,  and  on  the  faults  of 
Dumouriez,  in  tlie  '  Tableau  Historiquc,'  ii.,  254,  &c. 
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Louvain  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  Dumouriez's 
letter  of  the  12th,  which  had  heen  kept  secret  hy  the 
committee  of  general  security.  Dumouriez  would  not 
retract  his  letter ;  and  the  commissioners  left  him  in  a 
very  bad  humour.  He  was  still  retreating ;  .and  to 
maintain  good  order,  he  separated  the  troops  of  the 
line  from  the  volunteers,  united  them  with  the  artillery, 
and  thus  formed  a  select  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  rear,  and  commanded  himself. 
He  retreated  through  Brussels  on  the  25th,  and  on  the 
27th  he  was  at  Ath.  Here  he  had  another  interview 
with  Mack,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  the 
terms  of  an  armistice.  Dumouriez,  whose  ambitious 
hopes  were  now  blighted,  and  who  was  disgusted  with 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins,  did  not  disguise  his 
opinions  from  Mack,  and  his  designs  against  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  the  negotiation  became  a  traitorous  cor- 
respondence. It  was  agreed  between  Dumouriez  and 
Mack,  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
that  the  Imperialists  should  not  invade  France,  that 
Dumouriez  should  evacuate  Belgium,  and  should 
advance  upon  Paris.  The  strong  place  of  Conde  was 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian s,  who  should 
aid  Dumouriez,  if  he  wanted  their  assistance.  The 
strong  places  were  to  receive  garrisons  half  French  and 
half  Austrian,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and 
they  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  upon  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

After  the  10th  of  March  some  efforts  were  made  at 
a  reconciliation  between  the  c6td  droit  and  the  least 
violent  members  of  the  cdtS  gauche;  and  Danton 
himself  was  inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  It  was  on 
th«  14th  that  Danton  and  Lacroix  were  sent  to  Du- 
mouriez on  the  subject  of  his  letter  of  the  12th  to  the 
National  Convention,  which  the  Girondins  considered 
as  an  imprudent  letter,  and  had  not  thought  advisable 
to  communicate  to  the  Assembly.  Gensonne  was  then 
president.  The  part  which  Danton  had  played  in  the 
affair  of  the  Prussian  retreat  from  the  Argonne,  his 
intimacy  with  Dumouriez,  and  the  information  which 
he  must  have  obtained  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner 
in  Belgium, — all  tends  to  prove  that  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  Dumouriez.  So 
long  as  Dumouriez  had  an  army  at  his  command, 
Danton  could  hope  that  it  might  be  used  to  second  his 
views.  He  was  weary  of  the  revolution  and  its 
anarchical  progress;  he  was  apparently  satisfied,  for 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  acquired  wealth ; 
and  his  sagacity  foresaw  the  terrible  tyranny  that  was 
approaching,  the  ruin  of  the  Gironde,  and  his  own.  With 
the  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  12th,  and  such 
information  as  he  could  not  fail  to  possess,  he  defended 
Dumouriez  as  long  as  he  could;  while  Marat,  who 
read  the  proclamations  of  Dumouriez,  saw  clearly 
what  his  plans  were,  and  declared  that  all  the  efforts 
at  conciliation  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde 
had  no  other  object  than  to  give  Dumouriez  time  to 
accomplish  his  treasonable  designs.  **  His  acts  show,'' 
said  Marat,  '*  that  he  has  seized  on  the  sovereign 
power  ii)  ^ulgium  *  he  has  forbid  tl^c  c)ubs  iq  take  any 


part  in  public  affairs;  he  has  arbitrarily  imprisoned 
the  commissioners  of  the  executive  power;  he  has 
seized  the  chest  of  the  army,  and  he  has  announced 
himself  to  the  Belgian  aristocrats  as  their  protector, 
that  is,  their  master."  ♦ 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  March  the  Convention 
received  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendee. 
The  deamess  of  bread,  and  the  motion  of  Combon 
not  to  pay  the  ministers  of  religion,  appear  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  these  disturbances ;  but 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in  their  origin,  the 
movements  in  the  West  were  now  counter-revolu- 
tionary, and  the  object  was  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  This  terrible  explosion  in  the  West  was 
the  Civil  War  of  La  Vendee;  and  the  month  of 
March,  1793,  was  the  commencement  of  a  general 
insurrection.  The  scene  of  this  civil  war  lay  be- 
tween 46<>30'  and  47o20'  N.  lat.,  and  comprehended 
the  old  province  of  Poitou,  and  that  part  of  Bretagne 
and  Anjou  which  were  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
departmental  division  had  formed  Poitou  into  the  three 
contiguous  departments  of  La  Vendee,  Les  Deux- 
Sevres,  and  La  Vienne.  La  Vendee  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  La  Vendee,  which  flows  into  the  Sevre- 
Niortaise.  It  has  an  area  of  2,640  square  miles,  and 
it  contained,  before  the  war,  about  S00,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  only  five  or  six  small  towns.  It  was  divided 
into  the  Bocage  or  wooded  district,  which,  however, 
contained  no  large  forests ;  the  Marais  or  low  lands, 
once  covered  by  the  ocean  ;  and  the  Plaine  or  district 
between  the  Bocage  and  the  southern  boundary  of  La 
Vendee.  In  this  department  there  was  a  great  number 
of  small  landholders,  and  the  whole  population,  scat- 
tered over  an  extensive  country,  lived  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  In  the  few  towns  there  were  moderate  par- 
tizans  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  La  Plaine ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  population  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
stirring  events  of  the  great  Revolution.  Deux-S^vres 
contained  more  large  towns  than  La  Vendee,  but  its 
area  is  somewhat  less,  and  its  population  was  less  also. 
The  part  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  which  was  south 
of  the  Loire,  belonged  to  the  departments  of  Loire 
Inferieure  and  Maine-et^Loire.  It  was  only  the  part 
of  these  two  provinces  south  of  the  Loire  which  joined 
in  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendee.  The  limits  within 
which  the  insurrection  was  cpn fined  were  on  the  north, 
the  Loire  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Saumur ;  on  the 
east  the  Thou^,  a  small  branch  of  the  Loire,  as  far  as 
Thouars ;  on  the  south,  the  road  which  leads  from 
Thouars  to  Parthenay,  Fontenay,  and  Aux  Sables ;  on 
the  west,  the  boundary  was  the  ocean.  Within  these 
limits  there  are  few  positions  high  enough  to  command 
an  extensive  view,  and  the  country  is  ill-adapted  for 
great  military  movements.  Numerous  small  hills, 
narrow  valleys,  well  provided  with  water,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  a  large  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  natural 
vegetation,  made  the  country  a  labyrinth.  It  was 
traversed   by  only  one   great  road,    from  Nantes  to 

•  Marat's  'Journal,'  No.  147, 148. 
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Rochelle,  running  past  Montaigu.  Between  this  road 
and  the  road  from  Totiirs  to  Bordeaux  through  Poitiers, 
an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  leagues,  there  were 
only  cross-roads,  generally  sunk  between  hedges,  rough 
and  hroken  in  summer,  muddy  in  winter,  sometimes 
following  the  bed  of  streams,  or  cut  in  the  rock,  run- 
ning up  hills,  or  following  the  slopes.  Most  of  the 
roads  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
land  on  each  side,  and  a  vehicle  could  with  diffi- 
culty travel  along  them  three  leagues  a  day.  The  great 
road  passed  over  an  irregular  surface,  and  was  lined 
with  trees,  low  underwood,  and  ditches  planted  with 
bushes,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  a  regular  army  to 
traverse.  The  peasants  of  this  wild  country  were  sin* 
gttlarly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Their  animating 
principle  was  their  religion,  Roman  Catholic  in  form, 
but  confounded  with  the  antient  paganism,  which  had 
never  been  completely  eradicated.  Their  cures  were 
simple  men,  whose  lives  were  irreproachable,  and  whose 
influence  over  their  flocks  was  unbounded.  The  revo- 
lution disturbed  both  the  political  and  the  moral  notions 
of  this  people  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Church  ejected  the  priests  and  dispersed  them. 
With  the  loss  of  their  priests,  the  peasants  thought 
they  had  lost  their  religion ;  and.  the  disturbances 
commenced.  The  execution  of  the  king  exasperated 
the  people  to  madness :  they  saw  no  hope  but  in  a 
general  insurrection.  The  10th  of  March,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  law  which  decreed  an 
extraordinary  levy  of  300,000  men,  was  the  signal  for 
the  rising,  and  the  tocsin  was  rung  in  hundreds  of 
villages.  Machecoult  was  attacked  by  the  peasants, 
the  constitutional  cure  was  massacred,  and  other  acts 
of  violence  were  committed.  St.  Florent  was  attacked 
on  the  11th  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  demanded 
to  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the  army ;  and  the  re- 
publicans were  defeated.  On  the  15th,  Cathelineau, 
^vhose  name  afterwards  became  celebrated,  a  man  of 
mean  occupation,  but  of  strict  piety  and  austere  morals, 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  and  attacked  the 
republicans  who  were  posted  on  the  heights  of  the 
chateau  of  Jallais  with  a  piece  of  artillery.  In  ten 
minutes  the  place  was  taken,  and  the  cannon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  royalists.  The  village  of  ChemiUe 
was  taken  by  Cathelineau  on  the  14th,  though  de- 
fended by  two  hundred  republicans ;  and  the  royalists 
got  both  arms  and  ammunition.  On  the  15th,  ChoUet, 
which  was  defended  by  five  hundred  men,  was  taken 
by  Cathelineau  and  his  followers,  who  found  here  also 
munitions  of  war.  The  capture  of  Chollet  roused  all 
La  Vendee,  and  the  insurgents  chose  their  leaders 
among  the  nobles. 

The  Convention  received  the  first  official  information 
of  these  disorders  on  the  I8th  of  March.  The  National 
Guards  of  Nantes  and  Angers  displayed  great  vigour 
in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances ;  but  the  Republic 
had  no  regular  troops  in  La  Vendee,  except  C,000 
men  under  Labourdonnaye,  and  1,200  under  general 
Marce.  On  the  19th,  Camb'aceres  read  a  draft  of  a 
decree,  which   was   adopted,   for   the   suppression   of 


counter-revolutionary  movements.*  On  the  21st, 
Dumouriez  by  letter  informed  the  Convention  that 
he  had  sustained  a  check,  and  lost  2,000  men  and 
some  cannon  :  this  was  the  affair  of  Neerwinden.  The 
Convention  was  active  and  energetic  in  the  midst  of 
their  difficulties:  to  save  France  from  its  internal 
enemies,  they  passed  a  decree  for  the  establishment  in 
every  commune  of  the  Republic,  and  in  every  section 
of  the  communes  which  were  divided  into  sections,  of 
a  committee  of  twelve  citizens,  chosen  by  ballot,  but 
not  from  ecclesiastics,  or  former  nobles,  or  seigneurs,  or 
their  agents :  these  committees  were  to  exercise  a  strict 
surveillance  over  all  strangers  then  resident  in  the 
commune,  or  who  should  come  to  reside  there.  On 
the  22nd,  Quinette  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  committee  to  watch  over  the  public  secu- 
rity. Isnard  supported  the  motion,  and  recommended 
a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  {ComiU  de  Salut  Public) : 
and  on  the  25  th  was  organized  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence  and  Public  Safety,  of  twenty-five 
members,  whose  duties  were  to  prepare  and  propose 
all  laws  and  all  measures  necessary  for  the  external 
and  internal  defence  of  the  Republic ;  to  summon  the 
ministers,  who  composed  the  provisional  executive 
council,  to  their  sittings  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  which 
the  ministers  were  to  give  every  information  that 
should  be  called  for ;  to  report  to  the  Convention  once 
in  every  eight  days  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and 
such  proceedings  which  should  be  proper  to  make 
public ;  and  to  name  daily  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  should  give  to  the  Convention  such  infor- 
mation as  should  be  called  for  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Republic.  Maximilien  Robespierre  was  named  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  which  contained 
both  men  of  the  Mountain  and  of  the  Gironde. 

The  Convention  passed  a  decree  for  the  general 
disarming  of  air  suspected  persons,  among  whom  were 
included  all  former  nobles.  A  deputation  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Qonvention, 
to  ask  their  sanction  to  a  resolution  of  the  council- 
general,  that  every  proprietor,  chief  tenant,  or  in  de- 
fault of  their  doing  it,  the  keepers  or  porters  of  every 
house  in  Paris  should  fix  up  on  the  outside  of  such 
houses,  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  in  legible  charac- 
ters, the  name.  Christian  name,  age,  and  profession 
of  all  persons  who  resided  in  such  houses  :  all  hotel- 
keepers  and  lodgers  were  included  within  the  terms 
of  the  resolution.  The  petition  was  converted  into  a 
motion,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Republic  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  decree  was  enforced  by  a  penalty  of  one  to  six 
months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount 
of  taxes,  or  to  double  the  amount  paid  by  the  person 
who  came  within  the  terms  of  the  law.f  On  the  29th 
of  March  the  Extraordinary  tribunal  was  installed.  It 
was,  however,  generally  called  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

*  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxv.,  31. 
t  Ibid.,  XXV.,  150. 
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Danton  made  a  report  to  the  Jacobins  on  the  31st 
of  March,  of  his  late  mission  to  Belgium,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  now  no  doubt  of 
the  machinations  of  the  general, ''  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  perfidious  measures  of  a  certain  party  in  the 
National  Conyention."  Marat  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Danton  had  not  made  his  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion immediately  upon  his  return ;  and  urged  him  to 
do  it  the  next  day.  Danton  replied  that  he  had  told 
every  thing  to  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  and 
he  promised  to  do  what  Marat  suggested.  Three 
emissaries,  Proly,  Dubuisson,  and  Perieira,  a  Portu- 
guese Jew,  reported  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  the  result  of  an  interview  with  Dumouriez  at 
Tournay.  They  were  sent  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,*  They  reported  that  the  general  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinions :  he  said  the  Convention  was 
composed  part  of  brigands  and  part  of  fools  ;  he  would 
not  allow  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  he  wanted  no 
more  volunteers,  he  would  have  only  troops  of  the 
line,  and  with  them  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  disor- 
ders of  Paris.  Dumouriez  had  avowed  his  designs ; 
and  Lasource,  without  making  a  formal  accusation 
against  Danton  and  Lacroix,  gave  his  reasons  before 
the  Convention  for  thinking  that  Danton  and  Lacroix 
were  privy  to  the  schemes  of  Dumouriez.  Danton 
defended  himself  with  energy  and  impudence,  but  his 
defence  does  not  bear  the  imprint  of  innocence.  At 
last  he  said,  "  I  have  letters  of  Dumouriez ;  they  will 
prove  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  do  me  justice ;  they 
will  prove  that  there  was  no  identity  between  hi»  poli- 
tical system  and  mine ;  it  is  to  those  who  have  wished 

for  federalism **     "  Name  them,"  cried  a  number 

of  voices.  **  Do  you  wish  me,"  said  Danton,  "  to 
name  those  whom  I  mean  ?"  •*  Yes,"  replied  a  num- 
ber of  voices.  '*  Listen  then,"  said  Danton.  **  Listen," 
said  Marat,  turning  to  the  c6t4  droit  "  Well  then," 
said  Danton,  "  there  is  no  longer  any  truce  between 
the  Mountain,  between  the  patriots  who  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  cowards  who,  while  they 
wished  to  save  him,  have  calumniated  us  to  France." 
He  thus  dexterously  averted  the  attack  upon  himself, 
and  converted  it  into  an  assault  on  the  Gironde.  His 
conclusion  is  characteristic  of  himself,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times  :  **  I  have  entrenched  myself  in  the 
citadel  of  reason ;  I  will  sally  forth  from  it  with  the 
cannon  of  truth,  and  I  will  pulverize  the  villains  who 
have  dared  to  accuse  me." 

On  the  SOth  of  March  the  Convention  had  sent 
Camus,  Quinette,  Lamarque,  Bancal,  and  the  elder 
Carnot,  with  Beumonville,  the  minister  of  war,  to 
summon  Dumouriez  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
with  power  to  suspend  and  arrest  all  suspected  gene- 
rals. On  the  same  day  Dumouriez  advanced  to  the 
plain  of  Bruille,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  keep 

*  '  Proems  verbal  des  trois  conferences  que  les  citoyens 
Proly,  Pereynij  and  Dubuisson,  out  eues  avec  le  g^n^ral 
Dumouriez,  Mardi  26,  Mercredi  27,  et  la  nuit  du  Jeudi  28, 
au  Vendredi  29  Mars,  1793,  h,  Toumay."  '  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxvi.,  246. 


in  awe  Lille,  Conde,  and  Valenciennes.  But 
the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  artillery  seemed  to  be  in 
his  favour,  the  national  volunteers  began  to  murmur 
against  him,  and  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  disarm  them.  Opinion  was  also  divided 
in  the  three  towns  above  mentioned ;  and  the  clubs, 
encouraged  by  the  volunteers,  had  declared  against 
him  and  the  regular  troops.  On  the  31  st  six  volun- 
teers, with  the  words  "  The  Republic  or  Death !"  written 
in  chalk  on  their  hats,  presented  themselves  to  Da- 
mouriez  in  his  camp,  apparently  with  the  intention  oi 
making  him  their  prisoner.  The  general,  with  Bap- 
tiste's  help,  repulsed  the  intruders,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  hussars.  This  affair  made  a  great  Doise  in 
the  army,  and  produced  addresses  from  the  men,  which 
gave  Dumouriez  some  confidence.  Accordingly  he 
sent  Miaczinsky  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  seize 
Lille ;  but  Miaczinsky  incautiously  confided  his  secret 
to  a  colonel  who  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  in 
garrison  at  Lille.  This,  man  induced  Miaczinsky  to 
enter  Lille  with  a  small  escort,  and  made  him  prisoner, 
while  the  unfortunate  general's  soldiers  were  wandering 
without  a  commander  outside  of  the  town.  Dumouriez 
made  a  like  attempt  at  Valenciennes,  where  general 
Ferrand,  whom  he  considered  to  be  well-disposed  to 
him,  commanded ;  but  this  attempt  failed  also,  owing 
to  the  officer,  whom  he  commissioned  to  surprise  the 
place,  betraying  his  design  to  Ferrand.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  Dumouriez  moved  to  St.  Amand ;  and  on 
the  2nd  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  arrired 
there.  The  hussars  of  Bercheny  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  order  before  the  general's  door,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded  by  his  staff.  Dumouriez  embraced  his  friend 
BeurnonvUle,  and  asked  the  commissioners  what  their 
business  was.  They  refused  to  say  what  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers,  and  they  went  into  another 
room,  but  the  officers  insisted  on  the  door  being  open. 
Camus  read  the  decree,  and  urged  Dumouriez  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  The  general  said  that  when  his  army  was 
reorganized,  he  would  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 
Camus  pressed  him  strongly;  but  Dumouriez  said  that 
he  was  not  fool  enough  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  The  commissioners  assured 
him  of  his  personal  safety,  but  the  general  would  not 
yield,  and  he  left  the  commissioners  and  rejoined  his 
staff.  The  commissioners  did  not  hesitate :  they  soon 
followed  him.  "Will  you  obey  the  Convention?" 
said  Camus.  "  No,"  replied  Dumouriez.  '*  Then," 
said  Camus,  "you  are  suspended,  your  papers  arc 
seized,  and  you  are  under  arrest."  "  This  is  rather 
too.strong,"  said  Dumouriez,  and  he  called  out  to  his 
Germans,  who  came  to  his  aid.  He  told  them  in 
German  to  make  the  four  commissioners  prisoners,  hut 
to  do  them  no  harm.  Beumonville  begged  that  he 
might  share  the  fate  of  the  commissioners ;  to  which 
Dumouriez  replied,  "  You  shall ;  and  I  shall  thus  save 
you  from  the  revolutionary  tribunal."  He  sent  them 
all  to  Toumay,  to  be  kept  by  the  Austrians  as  hostages 
for  the  security  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple.  On 
the  next  day  he  published  a  proclamation  to  the  armj 
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and  to  France.  The  troops  of  the  line  did  not  appear 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  had  happened. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Convention  de- 
clared Dumouriez  a  traitor,  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  they  offered  a  reward  of  300,000  livres  to 
any  man  who  should  bring  him  to  Paris,  alive  or  dead. 
The  defection  of  Dumouriez  was  a  blow  to  the  Gironde, 
for  the  Jacobins  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Gironde  was  in  league  with  him.  "  Citizens," 
said  Robespierre,  after  the  decree  was  passed  for  de- 
claring Dumouriez  a  traitor,  "at  this  moment  I  owe 
to  myself,  I  owe  to  my  country  a  profession  of  faith.*' 
He  had  been  named  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence,  but  he  said  that  he  could  not  consider 
himself  as  forming  a  part  of  it.  "I  will  not  deliberate 
with  those  who  have  spoken  the  language  of  Dumou- 
riez, with  those  who  have  calumniated  the  men  against 
whom  Dumouriez  now  declares  implacable  war ;  with 
those  who,  like  Dumouriez,  have  calumniated  Paris 
and  that  portion  of  the  Assembly  which  really  loves 
liberty."  He  said  that  Brissot  had  been,  and  was 
still,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dumouriez  :  "  Brissot  is 
attached  to  all  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy  of  Du- 
mouriez :  I  declare  that  there  is  not  an  honest  man, 
who  has  observed  the  political  life  of  Brissot,  who  can 
remain  unconvinced  of  what  I  say."  He  concluded 
with  saying  that  the  first  measure  of  safety  to  take  was 
to  impeach  all  who  were  charged  as  accomplices  of 
Dumouriez,  and  especially  Brissot.  Brissot  defended 
himself  against  the  vague  charges  of  Robespierre ;  he 
denied  his  complicity  with  Dumouriez ;  he  disavowed 
the  execrable  declaration  of  Dumouriez,  that  he  would 
re-establish  the  Constitution  of  1791 ;  and  he  asked 
if  he  could  be  accused  of  loving  kings,  **  he  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  republicanism  long  before  his 
accuser,~he  who,  even  in  July,  1791,  was  the  only 
man,  with  one  other,  who  dared  to  propagate  repub- 
lican principles."  This  was  all  true,  and  Robespierre 
knew  it.  Yet  he  may  have  suspected  Brissot,  for  he 
was  always  suspicious.  Zealous  as  he  now  was  for 
repnblicanism,  Robespierre  was  a  young  republican 
compared  with  Brissot. 

Dumouriez  saw  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  Dam- 
pierre  and  several  generals  of  division  were  ready  to 
abandon  him,  and  his  soldiers  were  worked  upon  by 
Jacobin  emissaries.  The  4th  of  April  was  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  make  his  final  arrangements  with  the 
prince  of  Coburg  near  Conde.  He  set  out  with  Thou- 
venot,  the  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
servants ;  and  on  the  road  to  Conde  he  met  two  batta- 
lions of  volunteers,  whom  he  was  muqh  surprised  to 
>ce.  He  got  from  his  horse  to  write  an  order  for  them 
to  return,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  and  dis- 
charges of  musketry.     One  part  of  the  volunteers  were 


pursuing  him,  and  another  were  preparing  to  cut  off 
his  flight  He  pushed  on  with  his  companions  to  the 
border  of  a  ditch,  which  his  horse  refused  to  take,  and 
he  threw  himself  into  it  and  got  across  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls.  He  continued  his  flight  towards  Bury,  which 
he  reached  in  the  evening,  and  saw  colonel  Mack.  He 
was  employed  all  the  night  in  writing  and  arranging 
the  terms  of  his  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Cobuig, 
and  drawing  up  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  the  French.  It  was  signed 
by  the  prince,  and  published  the  next  day:  it  an- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Dumouriez  and  the  prince  to 
establish  in  Franca  a  constitutional  king.  At  day- 
break, on  the  5th,  Dumouriez  mounted  his  horse,  and 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  imperial  cavalry,  rode  to 
the  camp  at  Maulde  to  rally  his  army  and  accomplish 
his  design  upon  Lille.  Some  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
showed  that  they  were  still  attached  to  him  ;  but  on 
approaching  St.  Amand,  he  learned  that  on  the  news 
of  his  flight,  the  artillery  had  left  the  camp,  and  those 
who  remained  -were  discouraged.  Whole  divisions 
were  passing  over  to  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes.  The 
plot  had  completely  failed,  and  Dumouriez  returned 
to  the  Austrian s  at  Tournay,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous staff,  among  whom  were  the  two  young  sons 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Thouvenot,  and  the  hussars 
of  Bercheny. 

It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Coburg  proposed  to 
Dumouriez  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  emi* 
gration.  But  Dumouriez  replied,  that  his  plan  had 
been  to  march  against  Paris  at  the  head  of  Frenchmen, 
and  that  he  had  only  agreed  to  accept  the  help  of  the 
Imperialists ;  that,  as  a  Frenchman,  he  would  not  lead 
foreigners  against  France.  He  asked  and  obtained 
a  passport ;  he  became,  and  continued  during  his  long 
life,  an  exile  from  France,  and  died  in  a  foreign  land.* 
Gifted  with  wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  pre-eminent 
courage,  singular  dexterity  and  address,  and  varied 
acquirements,  he  wanted  the  steadiness  of  principle 
and  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  make  a  great  and 
an  honest  man.  **  Thus  ended  the  brilliant  dxeam 
of  this  warrior  diplomatist,  who,  quitting  Paris  at  the 
end  of  January,  and  leaving  it  a  prey  to  factions  and 
tumult,  aimed  at  conquering  Holland,  changing  tlsc 
political  condition  of  Belgium,  and  re-establishing  the 
monarchy,  in  one  campaign."  f 


*  He  died  in  England,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  1S23. 

t  '  M^moires  d'un  homme  d'Etat,'  ii.,  p.  162.  They 
contain*  an  account  of  the  negotiations  of  Dumouriez  with 
the  Austrians,  founded  on  the  notes  of  the  Austrian  negotia- 
tors. The  coalition  had  entertained  great  hopes  from  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez,  and  expected  that  the  reign  of  the 
Convention  would  be  overthrown. 
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After  the  flight  of  Dumouriez,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  North  was  given  to  Dampierre.  Custine, 
who  had  shown  his  incompetence,  hut  professed  great 
revolutionary  zeal,  received  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosel.  Bouchotte  was  named 
minister  of  war  in  place  of  Beurnonville. 

The  Committee  of  General  Defence  and  of  Puhlic 
Safety  proved  a  failure  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  said 
Marat,  (April  3rd),  to  organize  a  new  committee. 
Isnard's  plan  of  a  Committee  of  Puhlic  Safety  was 
adopted.  The  Committee  consisted  of  nine  roemhers 
of  the  Convention :  it  deliberated  in  secret ;  it  super- 
intended and  accelerated  the  movements  of  the  provi- 
sional executive  council,  whose  resolutions  it  could 
suspend,  when  they  were  considered  hy  the  committee 
to  be  against  the  general  interest,  but  the  suspension 
must  be  notified  to  the  Convention.  The  committee 
was  only  appointed  for  a  month.*  The  young  duke 
of  Chartres,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had 
gone  away  with  Dumouriez  ;  and  the  treachery  of  Du- 
mouriez  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  associated  in 
the  popular  opinion.  The  Jacobins  laboured  to  involve 
the  Oironde  in  the  treason  of  the  general :  the  Giroude 
protested  that  they  had  quarrelled  with  Dumouriez, 
and  had  never  been  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Between  the  two  parties  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  sure 
to  fall. 

The  war  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Gironde  now 
began  to  rage  with  fresh  fury.  The  section  of  the 
Halle  aux  Bles  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  circulating  in  the  other  sections. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  Petion  spoke  with  more  than  his 
usual  energy  against  the  daily  outrages  to  which  the 
national  representation  was  exposed,  and  he  read  the 
intended  address.  It  called  for  the  impeachment  of 
Roland,  and  of  the  guilty  deputies,  and  the  replace- 
ment by  other  deputies  of  those  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  defend  the  Republic :  "  Mountain  of  the 
Convention,"  the  address  concluded,  "  we  apply  to 
you,  save  the  Republic ;  or,  if  you  feel  that  you  are 
not  strong  enough  to  do  it,  say  so,  and  we  will  save  it 
ourselves."  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  angry 
debate,  in  which  Robespierre  at  last  got  a  hearing,  and 
made  his  most  malicious  and  artful  attack  on  the 
Gironde  ;  but  though  malice  and  hatred  prompted  the 
atrocious  calumnies  with  which  his  discourse  was 
charged,  Robespierre  may  have  believed  what  he  said. 
His  dark,  suspicious  temper  was  daily  becoming  more 
morbid.  **  A  faction,"  he  said,  **  conspires  with  the 
tyrants  of  Europe  to  give  us  a  king,  with  a  species  of 
aristocratical  constitution."  f  This  was  his  text :  the 
faction,  he  said,  was  the  party  of  Lafayette,  known  as 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxv.,  301. 
t  Ibid.,  XXV.,  337—360. 


the  Feuillans  and  Moderates ;  it  had  been  continued ; 
some  of  the  personages  were  changed,  but  the  end  was 
the  same,  the  means  the  same,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  present  leaders  had  increased  means,  and 
more  partisans.  This  party  was  the  party  of  Brissot, 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Oensonne,  and  "  other  hypo- 
critical agents  of  the  same  coalition."  He  traced  the 
alleged  acts  of  incivism  of  this  party  down  to  their 
efforts  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  In  this  address 
Robespierre  in  plain  terms  defended  the  massacres  of 
September.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Orleans,  called  Egalit6,  be  brougbt 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  with  Sillery  and 
his  wife.  Valence,  and  all  others  who  were  specially 
attached  to  that  house ;  and  that  the  tribunal  should 
institute  proceedings  against  all  the  other  accomplices 
of  Dumouriez.  "  Shall  I  here,"  he  said,  "  venture  to 
name  such  distinguished  patriots  as  MM.  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  and  others  ?  I  dare  not  say  that  a  man  who 
was  in  daily  correspondence  with  Dumouriez  ought  to 
be  at  least  suspected  of  complicity,  for  certainly  such 
a  man  is  a  model  of  patriotism ;  and  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  to  ask  for  the  impeachment  of  M. 
Gensonne :  being  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  my 
efforts  in  this  matter,  I  defer  in  all  that  concerns 
these  illustrious  members,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
vention." 

To  this  laboured  and  premeditated  attack  of  Robes- 
pierre, Vergniaud,  after  much  opposition,  was  allowed 
to  reply.  He  replied  without  preparation  :  "  He  had 
not,"  he  said,  "  need  of  art,  like  Robespierre ;  his  soul 
was  sufficient."  The  charge  of  Robespierre  and  the 
answer  of  Vergniaud  are  historical  documents.  Robes- 
pierre is  convicted  of  being  a  liar  and  a  calumniator ; 
Vergniaud  is  justified  against  the  charges  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  they  are  answered  severally,  clearly,  and  com- 
pletely. This  reply  is  an  evidence  of  the  ability  of 
Vergniaud,  of  his  readiness  and  presence  of  mind  as  a 
debater.  Panis  was  troublesome  by  his  interruptions 
during  Vergniaud's  reply;  but  he  was  silenced  by 
being  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  till  he  had 
rendered  his  accounts.  (Page  255.)  RobespicTTC 
charged  the  Gironde  with  trying  to  prevent  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  on  the  very  day 
of  the  10th  they  attempted,  he  said,  to  prevent  the 
late  king  from  being  shut  up  in  the  Temple.  But  the 
reply  was,  "  Where  was  Robespierre  on  the  10th  of 
August  ?  He  was  hid  in  a  cellar."  As  to  being  ac- 
complices of  Dumouriez,  Vergniaud  had  no  particular 
acquaintance  with  him :  he  had  no  correspondence  with 
any  one,  and  he  never  wrote  letters.  But  there  was 
a  man  who  had  embraced  Dumouriez  at  the  Jacobins ; 
and  that  roan  was  Robespierre.  Vergniaud's  reply 
was  well  received  by  a  large  part  of  the  Convention. 
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Guadet,  on  the  12th  of  April,  also  replied  to  Robes- 
pierre's calumnies;  and  his  reply  was  distinct  and 
satisfactory.  Speaking  of  Biissot,  he  said,  '*  Brissot 
was  combating  for  liberty,  he  was  suffering  for  it, 
be  was  writing  for  it,  at  the  time  when  Robespierre 
was  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what  a  Republic 
was."  "  In  all  the  public  places  at  Paris,"  continued 
Goadet,  "  who  was  always  by  the  side  of  Dumouriez  ? 
Your  Danton." — "  Ah,"  said  Danton,  "  you  accuse 
me,  me !  You  know  not  my  strength."  Guadet 
declared  that  Dumouriez  was  only  the  instrument  of 
an  infamous  conspiracy,  of  which  d*Orleans  was  the 
soul  and  the  head."  He  ended  his  discourse  with 
reading  an  address  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  at  Paris  to  their  brethren  in  the  departments, 
signed  by  Marat,  which  called  on  the  citizens  to  arm, 
for  the  counter-revolution  was  in  the  government,  in 
tlic  National  Convention.  When  this  inflammatory 
address  was  read,  **  It  is  true,"  cried  Marat,  and  he 
sprung  to  the  tribune  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
galleries.  "Why,"  said  he,  "all  this  idle  talk? 
they  are  attempting  to  raise  up  among  you  an  imagin- 
ary conspiracy,  in  order  to  stifle  one  which  unhappily 
ii  too  real :  Dumouriez  himself  has  declared  that  he 
was  marching  upon  Paris  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
faction,  which  he  calls  the  sound  part  of  the  Assembly, 
against  the  patriots  of  the  Mountain.'-  He  said  that 
tbe  paper  which  was  denounced  had  been  signed  by 
him  during  the  seven  or  eight  minutes  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  chair  at  the  Jacobins ;  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  he  had  not  read  it.  Marat  was, 
however  arrested,  and  orders  were  given  for  his  formal 
impeachment.  Robespierre  hurried  to  the  Jacobins, 
to  tell  them  his  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  the  patriots. 
"  Guadet,"  he  said,  "  had  breathed  forth  all  the  poison 
of  an  impure  soul ;  they  had  called  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  warmest  patriots  :  Marat  spoke  with  force, 
precision,  and  moderation ;  he  depicted  the  crimes  of 
our  enemies  in  colours  which  would  have  made  any 
man  blush  who  had  a  sentiment  of  modesty :  Marat 
has  been  placed  provisionally  in  arrest."  On  the  13th, 
Marat  was  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
only  to  re-appear  with  greater  influence.  On  the  15th 
of  April  the  Commune  of  Paris,  with  Pache  the  mayor 
at  their  head,  in  the  name  of  thirty-five  sections  out 
of  forty-eight,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
The  address  was  read  by  Rousselin:  it  was  in  the 
style  that  the  Commune  had  used  on  previous  occa- 
sions. ♦«  Legislators,  kings  love  not  the  truth ;  their 
reign  will  pass  away  :  the  people  wish  the  truth  every- 
where and  at  every  time ;  their  rights  will  not  pass 
away."  After  designating  the  various  crimes  of  the 
Gironde,  it  concluded  with  presenting  a  list  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  deputies  who  were  guilty  of  felony 
towards  the  sovereign  people,  **  in  order  that  as  soon  as 
the  majority  of  the  departments  shall  have  manifested 
tlieir  adhesion,  they  may  retire  from  this  chamber." 
The  names  denounced  were  twenty-two :  Brissot, 
Guadet,  Yergniaud,  Gensonne,  Grangeneuve,  Bu»ot, 
Barbaroux,   Salles,   Biroteau,   Pontecoulant,   Petion, 


Lanjuinais,  Valaze,  Hardy,  Lehardy,  Louvet,  Gorsas, 
Fauchet,  Lanthenas,  Lasource,  Valazdy,  Chambon. 
**  If,"  said  Boyer  Fonfr^de,  **  modesty  was  not  a  duty 
rather  than  a  virtue  in  a  public  man,  I  should  be 
offended  that  my  name  has  not  been  entered  on  the 
honourable  list  which  has  just  been  presented  to  you." 
Three-fourths  of  the  Convention  by  acclamation 
adopted  the  words  of  Fonfrdde,  and  the  discussion  on 
the  petition  was  deferred. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  had  began  its  labours. 
Rouxel  Blanchelande,  who  was  appointed  by  La 
Luzerne,  governor  of  the  French  Windward  Islands, 
was  tried  for  acts  done  in  his  capacity  of  governor, 
condemned,  and  executed.  He  was  the  third  person 
who  was  tried  by  the  new  tribunal.  The  fate  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  already  settled,  for  he  was  con- 
fined at  Marseille,  where  the  Convention  had  decreed 
that  the  whole  family  should  be  imprisoned,  and  there 
only  remained  the  formality  of  his  trial.  All  the 
duke's  property  was  sequestered.  A  few  days  after 
the  execution  of  Blanchelande,  a  woman  fifty-five  years 
of  age  was  condemned  and  executed  for  having  uttered 
counter-revolutionary  language,  probably  when  she 
was  drunk.  The  case  was  considered  in  the  Conven- 
tion, but  execution  was  not  stayed.  The  guillotine 
was  getting  ready  for  its  work. 

The  Commune  had  long  been  struggling  for  autho- 
rity with  the  Convention;  and  the  petition  of  the 
thirty-five  sections  was  an  essay  to  see  how  far  it  could 
go.  For  the  present  it  was  a  failure :  the  Convention 
decreed  that  the  petition  was  calumnious  (April  20th); 
and  that  the  Commune  should  produce  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Convention.  At  this  time 
the  c6t6  droit  and  the  plaine  formed  a  majority.  The 
municipal  ofiicers  produced  their  books,  which  showed 
what  the  Commune  was  doing.  Tbe  council -general 
had  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  revolution  so  long  as 
the  question  of  subsistence  was  uncertain  ;  it  had  ille- 
gally formed  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  all 
the  municipalities  of  the  Republic;  it  had  ordered 
12,000  copies  of  the  petition  against  the  two-and- 
twenty  to  be  printed  and  distributed;  and  that  the 
council-general  would  consider  itself  attacked,  if  one 
of  its  members,  or  a  president  or  secretary  of  a  section 
or  club  should  be  prosecuted  for  their  opinions.  This 
last  resolution  was  designed  for  the  protection  of  Marat, 
who  was  now  under  accusation.  Yet  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  now  sending  people  to  the  guil- 
lotine for  their  opinions.  Two  were  executed  on  the 
20th,  and  their  goods  forfeited  to  the  nation  for  ex- 
pressing counter-revolutionary  opinions ;  and  a  third 
for  haymg  emigrated  and  returned,  was  condemned 
to  death  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the  23rd  of  October 
and  2dth  of  November,  1792.* 

A  man  of  the  Mountain  moved  for  the  honours  of 
the  sitting  to  be  granted  to  the  municipal  officers  after 
their  minutes  had  proved  that  the  Commune  was  in 
open  hostility  to  the  Convention ;  that  it  was  in  fact 

♦  •  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvi.,  88. 
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"  in  a  state  of  revolution."  After  a  stormy  debate 
of  more  than  two  hours,  there  were  only  143  members 
to  vote  to  the  municipal  officers  the  honours  that  were 
seldom  refused  :  six  members  voted  against  the  motion. 
The  c6tS  droit  and  the  plaine  were  not  there ;  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  were  only  just  able  to  save 
the  Commune  from  disgrace.  But  the  Commune  was 
now  engaged  in  a  common  cause  with  those  who  aimed 
at  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  24th,  Marat  was  charged  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  with  having,  by  his  writings,  "pro- 
voked to  pillage,  murder,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Convention."  The  papers  of  the  'Ami  du 
Peuple '  and  of  the  '  Fubliciste,'  on  which  the  charges 
were  founded,  were  read  by  the  public  accuser,  and 
Marat  acknowledged  them.  After  some  trilling  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  Marat  made  his  defence  at 
length.  The  jury  declared  that  the  alleged  facts  were 
not  proved;  and  Fouquier-Tinville,  now  the  public 
accuser,  informed  Marat  that  he  was  acquitted.  Thus 
ended  the  farce  of  the  trial,  and  the  triumph  of  Marat 
begun.  The  business  of  the  Convention  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  volunteer  citizen  announcing  to  the  presi- 
dent that  the  brave  Marat  was  coming,  and  those  Who 
were  bringing  him  requested  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  defile  before  the  Assembly.  The  prayer  was  granted ; 
and  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  soon  filled  the  hall, 
which  resounded  with  their  shouts.  The  hero  himself 
made  his  appearance  crowned  with  laurel,  and  escorted 
by  commissioners  of  the  municipality  and  other  citi- 
zens. He  is  received  into  the  arms  of  several  of  the 
members,  embraced,  and  carried  to  the  tribune ;  but 
the  prolonged  applause  prevents  him  from  being  heard. 
At  last  there  was  silence,  and  Marat  spoke :  "  Legis- 
lators of  the  French  people,  a  citizen  is  before  you  who 
has  been  accused  and  completely  justified :  he  offers  to 
you  a  pure  heart ;  he  will  continue  to  defend  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  rights  of  man, 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.'*  Danton  said, 
it  was  a  glorious  spectacle  for  every  good  Frenchman 
to  see  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  show  such  respect  to 
the  Convention,  that  the  day  on  which  one  of  their 
members  was  acquitted,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing :  the 
Assembly  had  decreed  that  the  citizens  should  defile 
before  them ;  "  Well  then,  let  them  defile,  and  clear 
the  chamber  where  we  are  deliberating,  that  we  may 
resume  our  business."  Danton  wished  to  be  rid  of 
them.     The  thing  was  not  to  his  taste. 

At  the  Jacobins,  Marat  had  another  triumph,  but  he 
afiected  disdainfully  to  refuse  the  crowns  that  were 
offered  to  him.  His  weak  head  was  completely  turned. 
After  the  rejoicings  were  over,  the  Jacobins  began  to 
consider  how  the  administration  should  be  purged  of 
all  traitors.  **  Let  me  have  a  list,"  said  Marat,  "  of 
all  persons  who  are  employed,  and  I  will  show  you 
those  who  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people." 
Bazire  moved  that  the  ministers  be  fraternally  invited 
to  give  them  a  list  of  all  the  citizens  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  bureaus.  "  There  are  ministers,"  said 
Robespierre,  «  with  whom  the  society  ought  to  have  no 


correspondence,  and  they  ought  to  address  themselves 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  whose  first  care  ought  to 
be  to  purify  all  branches  of  administration."  "  This 
reason,"  said  Marat,  *'  is  frivolous ;  for  a  pure  patriot 
might  communicate  with  the  devil :  we  will  say  to  the 
ministers,  we  ask  you  for  a  list  of  all  who  are  em- 
ployed, that  we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  who  those  are 
whom  the  public  interest  permits  you  to  keep." 
Robespierre  silently  submitted  to  the  insult. 

Though  the  provinces  had  accepted  the  Revolution, 
and  were  favourable  to  it,  they  disliked  the  excesses 
of  Paris,  and  a  great  majority  were  in  favour  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Convention.  But  there  were 
turbulent  men  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and 
a  turbulent  minority  is  much  more  active  and  for- 
midable than  a  quiet  majority.  Pursuant  to  a  decree 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  the  10th  of  August, 
the  municipal  authorities  had  been  changed,  and  the 
most  violent  men  had  been  elected ;  the  power  of  the 
moderate  citizens,  of  the  middle  class,  was  thus  limited 
to  giving  their  votes  and  to  the  general  exercise  of  their 
civic  rights.  The  departmental  functions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  those  who  enjoyed  most  con- 
sideration ;  but  this  is  a  class  that  is  never  very  active. 
The  correspondence  of  the  parent  club  of  the  Jacohins 
with  the  other  clubs  in  France,  fornaed  indirectly  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the 
numerous  municipalities ;  for  the  most  active  men  in 
the  Jacobin  clubs  were  also  the  men  who  held  func- 
tions in  the  municipalities.  A  well-united  minority 
of  ardent,  restless  men,  was  a  force  which  a  larger 
number,  ill-united,  could  not  ultimately  resist.  The 
common  danger  from  the  enemy  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier prevented  any  violent  explosion  of  party-spirit 
there.  But  there  were  places  where  peculiar  causes 
contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  and  internal 
commotion.  The  origin  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee  has 
been  briefly  explained.  Lyon  was  another  centre  of 
trouble,  in  a  great  degree  in  consequence  of  its  posi- 
tion near  the  frontiers  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  first 
emigration  it  had  been  occasionally  distracted  by 
counter-revolutionary  movements,  which  roused  the 
spirit  of  Jacobinism  to  as  exalted  a  pitch  as  at  Paris. 
The  troubles  which  at  last;became^a  civil  war  in  Lyon 
during  1793  and  1794,  commenced  with  the  domi- 
ciliary visits  which  were  made  on  the  nights  of  the  4th 
and  5th  of  Februray,  1793.*  There  were  popular 
clubs  at  Lyon  ;  a  Central  Club,  which  was  Jacobini 
and  the  Club  de  la  Grande-C6te,  which  was  Girondin ; 
and  in  the  month  of  February,  1793,  they  quarrelled. 
The  Jacobin  club  had  for  its  leader  a  violent  roan 
named  Chalier.  The  municipality  of  Lyon  became,  in 
the  spring  of  1793,  completely  Jicobin,  and  supported 
by  the  central  club  and  Chalier,  they  called  for  a  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  like  that  of  Paris.  Marseille,  always 
republican,  was  now  moderate,  jealous  of  the  supremacy 

•  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxiv.,  385,  where  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  first  disturbances  at  Lyon  are  mentioned. 
Compare  Thiers,  *  Hist,'  vol.  ii.,  c.  4,  Brussels  ed. 
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of  Paris,  and  indignant  at  the  insults  put  upon  its 
deputy,  Barbaroux.  The  deputy  of  the  Convention, 
who  was  sent  there,  found  the  people  eager  enough  to 
Tolunteer  for  the  general  defence,  but  devoted  to  the 
Gironde.  Bordeaux  was  in  the  same  disposition, 
averse  to  the  Mountain  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
ready  to  support  the  deputation  of  the  Gironde,  of 
which  it  was  proud.  North  of  Bordeaux,  and  along 
the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  even 
the  Seine,  there  was  not  only  moderate  republicanism 
and  hostility  to  the  Mountain,  but  a  strong  royalist 
party,  of  which  La  Vendee  was  the  centre.  Rouen, 
and  other  parts  of  Normandy,  had  gladly  accepted  the 


Constitution  of  1791 ;  but  since  the  10th  of  August, 
when  royalty  was  abolished,  the  disposition  of  Nor- 
mandy had  been  menacing  towards  the  revolution. 
Its  silence  condemned  the  excesses  of  Paris;  and 
Normandy  had  not  always  been  silent.*  Thus  the 
elements  of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain 
were  scattered  over  the  broad  surface  of  France ;  and 
the  matter  was  furnished  for  many  episodes  in  the 
Revolution,  which  in  themselves  would  require  a 
separate  history. 

*  The  address  of  Calvados  to  the  Convention,  in  October, 
1792.    «  Hiat.  Pari.,' xix. 
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The  flight  of  Dumouriez,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  threw  the  army  of  the 
north  into  confusion  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April  the 
enemy  entered  the  territory  of  the  republic.  On  the 
20th  an  English  force  of  ten  thousand  men  landed  at 
Ostend  under  the  duke  of  York,  and  joined  the  Hol- 
landers and  the  Hanoverians.  Dampierre  did  all  that 
be  could  to  restore  order  and  to  check  the  enemy, 
whose  design  was  upon  the  strong  post  of  Conde.  On 
the  30th  of  March,  Custine  left  Mainz  and  marched  to 
Worms,  whence  he  retreated  to  Landau,  and  finally 
placed  himself  behind  the  lines  of  the  Lauter.  In  the 
meantime  the  Austrian  general,  Wurmser,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  posted  himself  between  Spire  and  Neustadt, 
and  pushed  his  light  troops  to  within  a  league  of  Lan- 
dau, by  which  movement  he  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  French  army  and  Mainz,  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  preparing  to  besiege.  While  Keller- 
mann  was  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  making  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia, 
he  received  an  order  from  the  Convention  on  the  30th 
of  April,  to  come  to  Paris  to  explain  his  conduct. 
Luckily  for  himself  he  came  out  pure  from  his  examin- 
ation before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Servan 
^as  still  with  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  hostilities 
had  commenced.  The  Convention  declared  war  against 
Spain  on  the  7th  of  March,  1793,  and  on  the  23rd  the 
l^ing  of  Spain  replied  by  a  manifesto  and  a  declaration 
of  war. 

The  dangers  which  menaced  France  were  met  with 
heroic  vigour.  The  department  of  Herault  set  the 
example  of  a  forced  loan  and  a  new  mode  of  raising 
inen ;  and  the  measure  was  approved  by  the  Conven- 
tion.* Upon  this  the  Commune  of  Paris  resolved  to 
Taise  12,000  men  in  Paris  to  march  against  La  Vendee, 
and  after  the  example  of  the  Convention,  to  send  with 

*  "  Vuca  pr^scnt^es  au  comit^  de  Salut  Public,"  &c., 
'  Hist,  Pari.,*  xxvi,  177- 


it  commissaries  of  their  own  body.*  Santerre,  "having 
heard  the  voice  of  his  country  in  danger,"  proposed 
to  the  council  of  the  Commune  to  set  out  to  fight  the 
rebels,  and  the  council  told  him  to  follow  "  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  heart,  and  to  return  quickly  to  share  with 
his  brethren  in  arms,  the  Parisians,  the  laurels  of  vic- 
tory." But  men  alone  were  not  enough  :  men  must 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  armed.  Accordingly  the  Commune 
by  an  order  of  the  3rd  of  May  laid  a  tax,  or  forced 
loan,  on  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The  order  fixed  what 
should  be  considered  a  necessary  income  for  a  father  of 
a  family,  and  how  much  should  be  considered  necessary 
for  the  support  of  each  child :  all  above  this  amount 
was  entitled  superfluous  {superflu) ;  and  on  this  super- 
fluous amount  a  progressive  tax  was  levied.  A  man 
whose  superfluity  was  from  1000  to  2000  livres,  paid 
30  livres.  If  the  superfluity  was  from  40,000  to  50,000, 
he  paid  20,000  livres.  Those  whose  superfluity  ex- 
ceeded 50,000  livres,  were  allowed  to  retain  30,000 
livres,  and  were  required  to  pay  the  rest  into  the  com- 
munal treasury.  The  property,  moveable  and  immove- 
able, of  those  who  should  not  satisfy  the  patriotic 
demand,  was  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  the  revolutionary 
committees,  and  the  defaulters  were  to  be  considered 
suspected.  Thus  the  Commune  was  exercising  sove- 
reignty in  Paris,  raising  an  army,  and  raising  money. f 
But  this  was  not  quietly  submitted  to,  and  some  of  the 
sections  resisted  the  recruiting  :  clerks,  shop-boys,  and 
the  old  retainers  of  the  aristocracy,  all  combined,  and 
cried  out,  Down  with  the  Jacobins !  Down  with  the 
Mountain !  The  opponents  of  these  violent  measures 
of  the  Commune  relied  on  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Convention,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  articles 
in  the  *  Patriote  Fran^ais.'  For  several  days  this  party 
were  masters  of  several  sections,  set  seals  on  the  papers 

•  ''  AnM  sur  la  lev^e  de  douze  mille  hommes,"  1st  May. 
•  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvi.,  332. 
t  'Hist.  Pari/ xxvi.,  399. 
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of  the  revolutionary  committees,  and  presented  petitions 
to  the  Convention,  praying  that  the  forced  recruiting, 
which  the  Commune  had  ordered,  might  be  changed 
for  a  voluntary  enrolment.  The  council-general  of  the 
Commune  sent  a  deputation  to  inform  the  Convention 
that  the  *  Patriote  Fran9ais '  was  preaching  incivism 
and  contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  that 
the  publication  of  it  ought  to  be  suspended  pursuant  to 
the  law. 

Early  in  May  the  Convention  removed  its  sittings 
to  the  Tui] cries.  Roland  asked  for  permission  to  leave 
Paris,  which  was  refused  until  the  examination  of  his 
accounts.  Dampierre,  commander  of  the  array  of  the 
north,  was  killed  by  a  ball  on  the  8th  of  May,  near 
St.  Amand  ;  and  Custine  was  rewarded  for  his  incom- 
petence and  Jacobinism  with  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north.  Revolt  was  spreading  in  the  provinces  : 
all  Normandy  and  Bretagne  seemed  to  be  rising.  The 
insurgents  of  La  Vendee  had  taken  Loudun  and  Mon- 
treuil.  The  flame  of  foreign  war  and  internal  discord 
was  encircling  all  France ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
Commune  for  the  levy  of  the  12,000  men,  the  forced 
loan,  and  the  opposition  made  to  the  Commune  by  a  large 
party  in  Paris,  backed  by  the  Gironde,  were  evidently 
hurrying  on  a  great  catastrophe. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  April  and  May,  the 
discussion  of  the  Constitution  was  occasionally  re- 
sumed. .  Vergniaud  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  8th  of 
May.  "  The  most  perfect  constitution,"  said  Vergniaud, 
'*  will  be  that  which  will  cause  both  the  social  body  and 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  to  enjoy  the  largest 
amount  of  possible  happiness ;''  a  proposition  which 
may  appear  trivial,  though  true  :  but  the  discourse  of 
Vergniaud  contains  many  sound  remarks.  He  was  a 
man  of  lofty  views,  and  of  an  enlarged  range.  *'  I 
should  wish,*'  he  said,  **  in  enumerating  the  different 
schemes  of  a  constitution,  to  distinguish  between  the 
organic  parts  of  the  government  and  the  moral  insti- 
tutions which  make  the  government  beloved,  which 
correct  the  defects  and  perfect  the  qualities  of  the 
national  character.  In  all  the  systems  except  that  of 
St.  Just,  I  only  see  the  organic  part ;  it  seems  that 
they  have  taken  men  to  be  automata,  and  supposed 
that  they  can  be  governed  by  mechanical  laws."* 
Vergniaud  probably  alluded  to  the  discourse  of  St.  Just 
(24th  of  April)  in  which  St.  Just  had  said:  "In 
general,  order  does  not  result  from  the  movements 
which  are  imprinted  by  force  ;  nothing  is  well  regulated 
except  that  which  moves  itself  and  obeys  its  own  har- 
mony :  this  principle  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
national  constitution  of  empires :  laws  only  repel  evil : 
innocence  and  virtue  are  independent  on  the  earth."f 
Robespierre  read  a  discourse  on  the  Constitution  on 
the  10th  of  May.:{;  The  base  of  his  whole  system  was 
that   "  Government  is  instituted  in   order   that  the 


*  '  Hist.  Pari.,*  xxvi.,  386—398. 
t  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvi.,  133—141;  and  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  141. 
J  'Hist.  Pari./  xxvi.,  432—44?. 


general  will  may  be  respected ;  but  the  men  who  goTcm 
have  an  individual  will,  and  every  will  seeks  to  domi- 
nate :  if  they  employ  for  this  purpose  the  public  force 
with  which  they  are  armed,  the  government  is  merely 
the  pest  of  liberty  :  conclude  then  that  the  first  object 
of  every  constitution  ought  to  be  to  defend  liberty, 
public  and  individual,  against  the  government  itself." 
The  discussion  of  general  principles  is  characteristic  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  destruction  of  a  system 
brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  funda- 
mental principles  ;  and  amidst  the  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  senseless  talk  of  the  period,  we  may  find  here 
and  there  discourses  which,  if  not  free  from  error, 
contain  the  elements  of  great  and  universal  truths. 
Robespierre  always  recurred  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  many  of  his  essays  have  great  merit.  But  his 
mind  was  narrow  and  bigoted.  Vergniaud  and  St.  Just 
were  infinitely  his  superiors  in  talent,  and  possessed 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  The  young  Convention- 
alist might  have  been  in  happier  times  a  great  and 
good  man. 

On  the  14th  of  May  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  of 
Bordeaux  presented  an  address  to  the  Convention, 
which  expressed  in  energetic  language  the  fears  and  the 
disgust  of  the  Bordelais  at  the  tumult  and  anarchy  of 
Paris :  they  declared  that  they  would  throw  thenoselves 
upon  Paris,  and  save  their  representatives  or  perish 
on  their  tomb.  The  Convention  decreed  that  the 
address  should  be  printed  and  posted  up  in  Paris.  A 
few  days  after,  the  unfortunate  general  Miaczinsky,  a 
Pole  by  birth,  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  on  the  charge  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
plots  of  Dumouriez.  The  jury  unanimously  convicted 
him  on  several  articles,  one  of  which  was  the  obeying 
the  order  of  Dumouriez  to  march  upon  Lille  with  his 
division,  and  the  execution  of  this  order  with  criminal 
and  counter-revolutionary  intentions.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  on  the  22nd.  He  died 
with  the  greatest  courage,  and  on  his  way  to  the 
guillotine,  called  out,  "  Vive  la  Nation,  vive  la  Bepuh- 
lique."  When  the  executioner  held  up  his  head  to 
the  people,  the  face  was  as  ruddy  as  it  was  before  the 
head  was  severed  from  the  body  :  the  eyes  were  open 
and  seemed  to  gaze  upon  the  countless  multitude, 
which  filled  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  The  guillotine 
had  begun  to  do  its  work  upon  the  revolutionists  them- 
selves ;  as  Vergniaud  said,  like  Saturn  they  were 
beginning  to  devour  their  own  children. 

The  struggle  between  the  Gironde  and  their  enemies 
was  daily  coming  to  a  crisis.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Mountain  were  absent,  having  been  sent  as  com- 
missioners to  the  departments  ;  and  the  Mountain  was 
in  a  minority  in  the  Convention.  On  the  18th  of 
May  three  of  the  sections  of  Paris  prayed  the  Con- 
vention to  check  anarchy  and  give  France  a  constitu- 
tion ;  their  addresses  were  in  favour  of  the  Gironde. 
On  the  question  being  proposed,  in  what  cases  the 
appel  nominal  could  be  called  for,  and  what  number 


of  members  should  be  sufficient  to  require  it,  a 


fiolent 


tumult  arose.     ''In  England,"  said  Guadet,  "vl^«" 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  designed, 
the  same  measures  were  adopted — to  exalt  the  minority 
oTcr  the  majority,  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority ;  you  know  what  happened ;  the  minority 
got  the  means  of  oppressing  the  majority  :  they  called 
to  their  aid  patriots  par  excellence^  a  misguided  multi- 
tude, to  whom  they  promised  pillage  and  the  division 
of  lands ;  this  brought  on  the  crime  which  history  has 
transmitted  to  us  under  the  name  of  Pride's  Purge,  a 
measure  of  which  Pride,  once  a  butcher  and  then  a 
colonel,  was  the  author  and  the  leader :  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  were  driven  from  the  parliament, 
and  the  minority  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  remained 
in  possession  of  the  government, — you  know,  citizens, 
what  was  the  end.  These  patriots,  far  exceUence^ 
instruments  of  Cromwell,  were  in  their  turn  driven  out 
by  him.*'  On  this  day  Guadet  proposed  three  measures 
to  the  Convention:  to  remove  all  the  authorities  of 
Paris,  and  to  supply  the  municipality  provisionally  by 
the  presidents  of  the  sections ;  that  the  suppleans  of 
the  Assembly  should  meet  at  Bourges  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  should  not  enter  on  their  functions  until 
they  received  certain  intelligence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Convention.  The  c6t6  gauche  was  violently 
agitated.  "  The  conspiracy  is  unveiled  at  last,"  said 
CoUot  d'Herbois.  "I  move  thirdly,"  said  Guadet, 
"  that  this'  decree  be  carried  by  extraordinary  couriers 
to  the  departments ;  when  these  measures  have  been 
adopted,  we  shall  labour  in  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
that  men  may  feel  who  have  secured  the  sacred  deposit 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  them." 

Barr^re,*  the  Belial  of  the  Convention,  rose  to 
speak  and  to  calm  the  tumult.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he  spoke  with  autho- 
rity. It  was  true,  he  said,  there  did  exist  at  Paris,  and 
by  its  ramifications  there  existed  all  through  the  Repub- 
lic, a  design  against  liberty.  He  went  on  to  consider 
the  propositions  of  Guadet,  and  without  any  reflection 
on  his  motives,  he  gave  his  reasons  for  opposing  them. 
He  proposed  a  medium  measure,  which  the  opposite 
parties  acquiesced  in  ;  the  Mountain,  for  fear  of  having 
something  that  they  would  like  less ;  the  Gironde,  in 
the  hope,  perchance,  that  some  good  might  be  effected. 
He  proposed  a  commission,  the  ordinary  proposal 
^hen  there  was  a  difiiculty  to  be  got  rid  of,  a  commis- 
sion of  Twelve  members  to  examine  all  the  resolutions 
made  by  the  Commune  during  the  preceding  month. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Twelve  who  were  appointed 
belonged  to  the  c6ti  droit. 

Money  was  wanted  for  the  war ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May  a  report  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  on  the  War-tax.  Cambon  proposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  department  of  H^rault, 
and  to  call  for  a  civic  loan  of  a  milliard,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  selfish  and  the  indifferent:  this  loan 
would  cause  the  assignats  to  come  in,  and  would  attach 

*  The  character  of  this  man  is  drawn  by  an  enemy  in  the 
blackest  colours,  Bcrtrand  de  Moleville,  'AnnaU,'  &c., 
vol.  viii.    Note  relative  to  Barr^re. 


all  the  citizens  to  the  Revolution,  as  the  lenders  would 
receive  an  acknowledgment  which  would  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants.  He 
said  that  the  military  and  naval  expenses  of  the  pre- 
vious month  amounted  to  270,000,000  livres.  CaAa- 
bon*s  proposal  was  adopted. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  was 
the  signal  for  insurrection.  The  section  de  la  Fra- 
ternite  informed  the  Convention,  on  the  23rd,  that 
meetings  had  been  held  at  the  Mairie  on  Sunday,  the 
19th,  and  the  following  Monday,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  massacre  twenty-two  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. There  was  such  a  design,  which  was  pre- 
vented partly  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  citizens 
of  the  section  de  la  Fratemite  having  been  observed 
by  the  conspirators  to  be  taking  notes.  Fache,  the 
mayor,  who  had  been  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  the 
Mairie,  and  had  opposed  the  violent  measures  that 
were  proposed,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  softened  down  the  whole  affair  as  well  as  he 
could.  Fache  was  cunnitlg,  and  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  ^with  either  party.  But  the  designs  against 
certain  members  of  the  Convention  were  no  secret 
Lasource  affirmed  in  the  Assembly  that  a  visit  had 
been  paid  to  his  lodgings  to  arrest  him,  and  his  visitors 
could  with  difiSculty  be  persuaded  that  he  was  gone 
out.  The  Jacobins  cried  out,  that  the  notion  of  a 
plot  was  a  pure  invention.  Frobably  there  was  no 
formal  plan,  but  an  outbreak  had  been  imminent,  and 
accident  only  prevented  it.  The  Twelve  presented 
a  draft  of  a  decree  for  placing  the  national  representa- 
tion and  the  public  treasury  under  the  safeguard  of  all 
good  citizens ;  and  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
citizens  being  assembled  on  the  signal  of  alarm.* 
Danton  opposed  the  decree  as  much  as  he  dared :  "  No 
doubt,"  he  said,  '*  the  national  representatives  ought 
to  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  were 
making  a  law  for  cases  which  were  already  provided 
for  by  the  law."  He  admitted  that  "  the  aristocrats 
threatened  to  overthrow  liberty."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times.  Every  movement,  however  dis- 
tinct might  be  its  origin  and  its  object,  was  referred  to 
aristocrats,  emigrants,  England,  Fitt,  Coburg, — to  any- 
thing except  the  palpable  cause,  which  was  before 
men's  eyes.  The  conventional  language  of  hypocrisy 
was  in  every  man's  mouth.  Danton  added,  "  To 
make  such  a  decree  as  you  propose,  is  to  decree  that 
you  are  afraid."  **  Well,"  said  a  member,  "  I  am 
afraid."  Vergniaud  replied  to  Danton,  and  the  decree 
proposed  by  the  Twelve  was  carried. 

The  Twelve  were  emboldened,  and  they  summoned 
Hebert,  the  second  substitute  of  the  Commune,  to 
appear  before  them.  Hebert  was  the  man  who,  under 
the  name  of  P^re  Duchesne,  produced  the  filthiest  and 
most  abominable  periodical  that  ever  issued  from  any 
press.  He  was  arrested  for  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  239th  Number,f  which  contained  a  tissue  of 

*  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvii.,  185. 
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lies,  and  a  direct  provocation  to  massacre  the  traitors 
who  conspired  against  the  Republic ;  and  they  were 
indicated  clearly  enough.  On  receiving  the  summons, 
Hebert  ran  to  the  council  general  of  the  Commune, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  resolution  to  consider  an 
attack  on  one  of  their  members  as  an  attack  on  them- 
selves :  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  but  all  his 
anxiety  was  about  his  country.  Chaumette  embraced 
Hebert :  the  president  gave  him  the  fraternal  hug  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  and  their  dear  friend  went  much 
against  his  will  before  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  who, 
after  an  examination,  lodged  him  in  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye. 

On  the  25  th  of  May  the  Convention  received  an 
address  from  a  deputation  of  the  Commune  of  Mar- 
seille, which  was  in  substance  against  the  Jacobins  : 
it  declared  that  the  two  commissioners  from  the  Con- 
vention who  had  been  sent  to  the  department  of  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  had  on  their  arrival  at  Marseille  sur- 
rounded themselves  only  with  factious  men  and  lovers 
of  disorder.  This  address  produced  a  violent  debate, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Convention  annulled 
the  orders  of  several  of  the  commissioners  whom  they 
had  sent  into  the  departments,  and  among  them,  an 
order  of  Moise  Baisse,  and  Boisset,  commissioners  in 
the  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  as  being  directed  against  and 
destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  deputation 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris  next  appeared,  to  denounce 
the  crime  committed  against  Hubert  by  the  Twelve ; 
they  asked  for  the  restoration  to  his  functions  of  "  a 
magistrate  estimable  for  his  civic  virtues  and  his  intel- 
ligence ;"  and  for  his  speedy  trial.  Isnard  was  presi- 
dent. He  replied  that  justice  would  be  done  ;  but  he 
had  some  truths  to  tell  the  deputation :  if  the  national 
representation  should  be  violated  by  any  of  those  insur- 
rections which  were  constantly  threatened,  he  declared 
"  In  the  name  of  France," — **  No,  no,"  cried  out  the 
extreme  left :  "  Yes,  in  the  name  of  France,"  said  the 
rest  of  the  Assembly,  rising  simultaneously — **  in  the 
name  of  all  France,  that  Paris  shall  be  annihilated,  and 
men  shall  look  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  the  place 
where  Paris  once  stood."  The  answer  of  Isnard  only 
served  to  increase  the  exasperation  of  the  opposite 
parties ;  and  all  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement  about  the  arrest  of  Hebert.  A  deputation 
of  sixteen  sections  again  demanded  Hebert's  release 
on  the  following  day,  and  they  told  the  Convention 
"  that  they  had  not  broken  the  sceptre  of  tyranny  in 
order  to  bend  their  heads  under  the  yoke  of  a  fresh 
despotism."  Hebert  was  an  object  of  general  interest : 
he  was  lying,  it  was  said,  on  a  wretched  mattress  in  a 
garret ;  Varlet,  an  agitator  who  had  been  arrested  with 
him,  and  generals  Marce  and  Destoumelle  were  lodged 
in  the  same  garret.  Fresh  addresses  poured  into  the 
Convention  for  the  release  of  Hebert.  On  the  27th 
the  Twelve,  expecting  some  violence,  summoned  the 
armed  force  of  three  of  the  sections  which  were  favour- 
able to  the  Gironde,  and  in  the  evening  these  sections 
occupied  tbe  courts  of  the  Tuileries  with  some  pieces 
of  cannon.     A  deputation  of  the  section  of  the  cilS  de- 


manded the  release  of  two  citizens  of  ihe  section  whom 
the  Twelve  had  arrested,  and  that  the  Twelve  should 
be  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Isnard, 
the  president,  replied^  "  Citizens,  the  National  Conven- 
tion pardon  your  misguided  youth."  Robeepiewe 
demanded  to  speak  in  the  name  of  '<  the  Public  Safety  ;'* 
but  Robespierre  could  not  get  a  hearing.  Shouts, 
menaces,  and  universal  uproar  filled  the  chamber  of 
the  representatives  of  France.  Oarat,  now  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  Pache,  the  mayor,  appeared  and  asked 
to  be  heard.  Garat  was  in  a  difficult  position  between 
the  two  parties.  He  attributed  all  the  disorder  to  the 
rumour  of  a  great  plot  having  been  formed  in  a  meeting 
at  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  mayor  had  presided  and 
it  had  been  proposed  to  arrest  twenty-two  members  of 
the  Convention ;  the  facts,  however,  had  been  distorted. 
As  to  Hebert,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  movement, 
he  was  informed  that  he  had  never  made  any  motions  in 
the  Commune  which  a  good  citisen  could  not  make :  ss 
to  the  article  in  the  "  Ph-e  Dueheme^'*  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  but  he  had 
a  horror  of  all  writings  which  did  not  enforce  reason 
and  morality :  the  Twelve  were  excellent  men,  but 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  for  there  was  really  no 
danger  to  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Pache 
spoke  also  in  a  conciliatory  tone :  he  said,  however, 
that  the  Twelve  had  no  authority  to  call  out  the  armed 
force.  The  right  wished  to  terminate  the  sitting :  tbe 
left  to  continue  it  and  hear  several  deputations.  The 
sitting  was  continued  ;  and  Herault-Sechelles  took  the 
chair.  Fresh  deputations  appeared  ;  they  demanded 
the  immediate  suppression  of  the  Twelve ;  they  en- 
treated the  deputies  of  the  Mountains  to  save  the 
country ;  they  called  for  the  release  of  the  '*  incarce- 
rated patriots,"  and  the  trial  of  the  "  infiamous  Roland." 
The  president  re-echoed  the  words  of  the  deputations: 
"  The  force  of  reason,"  he  said,  **  and  the  force  of  the 
people  are  the  same  thing."  On  the  motion  of  Lacroix 
this  stormy  sitting  terminated  at  midnight  with  the 
release  of  the  incarcerated  citizens  and  the  annulling  of 
the  commission  of  Twelve  ^  but  such  was  the  confusion 
in  the  chamber  where  deputies  and  petitioners  were  all 
crowded  together,  that  nobody  knew  whether  the  decree 
was  really  voted  for  or  not ;  and  some  affirmed  that  the 
petitioners  themselves  voted  with  the  members  who 
remained. 

The  next  day  Lanjuinais  maintained  in  the  Con* 
vention  that  no  decree  had  been  passed :  and  if  the 
decree  were  passed,  he  called  for  its  repeal.  He  said 
that  the  decree  of  the  evening  before  was  a  conq>irscy 
more  attrocious  than  any  which  had  hitherto  bees 
formed :  '*  during  the  last- two  months  there  have  been 
more  arbitrary  arrests  made  by  order  of  the  deputies 
sent  into  the  departments,  than  were  made  during  thirty 
years  under  the  reign  of  despotism ;  for  some  months 
men  have  been  preaching  anarchy  and  murder;  and 
they  are  to  remain  unpunished."  "  If  Lanjuinais  does 
not  stop  speaking,"  cried  Legendre,  **  I  will  go  to  the* 
tribune  and  pitch  him  down."  But  on  the  motion 
of  Lanjuinais,  the  appel  nominal  was  decreed  on  th« 
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question  of  annulling  the  decree.  Robespierre  as  usual 
must  speak ;  he  complained  that  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  would  not  allow  him  to  say  all  that  he  felt  for 
the  dangers  of  his  country,  which  was  unworthily 
betrayed :  for  some  days  past  they  had  seen  a  furious 
band  of  men  arming  themselves  against  patriotism  ; 
they  had  not  blushed  to  name  an  inquisitorial  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  men  who  were  notoriously  hostile 
to  the  patriots;  yesterday  the  conspiracy  was  frus- 
trated, but  during  the  night  perfidy  had  again  woven 
its  web :  he  left  these  criminal  men  to  terminate  their 
odious  career;  he  abandoned  the  tribune  to  them. 
The  president  declared  that  the  result  of  the  votes  was 
a  majority  of  fifty-one  in  the  affirmative.  "  The  com- 
mission then  remains/'  said  Danton.  "  We  won't  have 
it,"  cried  a  great  part  of  the  cdtS  gauche.  "  Veil  the 
statue  of  Liberty,"  cried  CoUot  d'Herbois.  *•  Your 
decree  of  yesterday,"  said  Danton,  "  was  a  great  act  of 
jastice;  and  I  wish  to  believe  that  it  will  be  done 
again  before  the  end  of  this  sitting ;  but  if  your  com- 
mission retains  the  powers  which  I  know  that  they 
wish  to  exercise  over  some  members  of  the  Assembly, 
if  the  magistrates  of  the  people  are  not  restored  to 
their  functions,  after  having  proved  that  we  surpass 
our  enemies  in  prudence,  we  will  prove  to  them  that 
we  surpass  them  in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour." 
Robespierre  was  evidently  frightened ;  Danton  even 
thought  that  the  Mountain  was  in  danger,  and  he  met 
it,  as  he  had  before,  by  the  cry  of  "  audacity." 

The  provisional  release  of  the  incarcerated  patriots 
was  voted  without  opposition.  A  deputation  of  the 
Gardes  Fran9aises  was  now  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  ''  villains  who  put  on 
the  mask  of  patriotism:"  they  meant  the  Jacobins. 
The  language  of  petitioners  was  daily  becoming  more 
violent  on  the  two  sides,  and  a  terrible  explosion  was 
preparing.  "  You  have  only  to  say  the  word,"  said  the 
French  Guards,  "  you  have  only  to  summon  us,  and 
you  shall  be  surrounded  with  defenders  worthy  of  the 
cause  which  will  be  intrusted  to  them :  you  will  then 
see  on  one  side  the  courage  of  good  citizens,  and  on 
the  other  the  cowardice  and  the  perfidy  of  a  few 
brigands."  These  words  produced  a  violent  commo- 
tion :  some  of  the  deputies  advanced  to  the  guards  and 
^dressed  them  in  angry  language ;  the  president 
covered  himself,  the  usual  sign  of  inability  to  maintain 
order.  After  long  tumult  the  guards  concluded  their 
address  by  calling  for  the  constitution,  and  assuring 
the  Convention  that  their  deliberations  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  galleries  growled  their  thunder  against 
the  men  who  denounced  the  agitators.  Danton  spoke 
^fully,  but  boldly ;  it  was  a  call  to  insurrection : 
'*  Paris  will  always  be  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  and  its  sections  in  the  great  days  when  the 
people  shall  rise  in  a  mass,  will  scatter  these  miserable 
Feuillans,  these  cowardly  moderates  {modSrSs),  whose 
triumph  is  only  for  a  moment." 

Hubert  was  received  by  the  communal  council  with 
ioud  applause,  and  locked  in  the  embrace  of  all  his 
colleagues,  of  all  the  citizens  who  were  present.  Chau- 


mette  presented  him  with  a  crown,  the  offering  of  the 
patriots.  The  modest  author  of  '  Phe  Duchesne*  put 
it  on  tlie  bust  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  A  woman  from  the 
galleries  brought  a  crown,  which  she  wished  to  be 
placed  on  the  bust  of  Brutus.  The  meeting  breathed 
fierce  hostility  against  the  Twelve,  and  the  words  of 
Isnard  were  quoted,  **  On  the  bank  of  the  Seine  people 
shall  seek  for  the  place  where  Paris  stood." 

The  agitation  was  increasing,  the  tide  of  insurrection 
was  rising,  when  bad  news  came  from  the  armies.  The 
army  of  the  north  had  been  attacked  on  all  their  line 
between  Orchies  and  Maubeuge,  driven  from  their 
camp  at  Famars,  and  compelled  to  retreat  under  shelter 
of  Bouchain.  The  camp  at  Anzin  was  forced,  and 
Valenciennes  was  invested  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  27th,  Custine  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  at  a  time  when  all  the  frontier,  from  Dunkerque 
to  Givet,  was  threatened  by  the  allies.  On  the  5th 
of  May  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee,  headed  by  Bon- 
champ,  La  Kochejaquelein,  and  Lescure,  took  Thouars, 
a  town  of  the  department  of  Deux-S^vres,  situated  on 
the  Thou^,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  repub- 
licans. The  royalists  sustained  a  defeat  at  Fontenay, 
the  chief  t»wn  of  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  left  several  hundred  men  on  the  field, 
and  lost  many  cannon.  But  on  the  26th  the  Vendeans, 
to  the  number  of  85,000,  again  attacked  Fontenay, 
under  Lescure,  Bonchamp,  Cathelineau,  and  D*£lb^e, 
and  took  it.  The  republicans  lost  1,800  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their 
baggage,  and  the  military  chest,  with  18,000,000  of 
assignats  in  it.  Stofflet  was  named  commandant  of 
Fontenay,  and  the  papers  of  the  department  were  burnt 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  Liberty.* 

At  the  Jacobins,  on  the  29th,  a  member  said  that 
he  had  information  to  give  of  a  conspiracy.  He  was 
referred  to  the  club  of  the  £v6che,  which  had  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  determine  on  all  the  measures 
of  Public  Safety.  Legendre  spoke  of  trying  all  the 
power  of  reason  and  justice  before  they  resorted  to 
those  means  which  had  always  succeeded.  Some  of 
the  members  said  that  Legendre  only  wished  to  cajole 
them.  Robespierre  was  there.  Afraid  to  preach 
insurrection  directly,  he  did  it  indirectly:  "  If  the 
Commune  of  Paris  does  not  unite  with  the  people,  it 
violates  the  first  of  duties. — I  cannot  point  out  to  the 
people  the  means  of  safety ;  that  is  not  given  to  a 
single  man,  nor  to  me,  who  am  wasted  by  a  slow  fever, 
and  above  all  by  the  fever  of  patriotism:  I  have 
spoken :  at  present  I  have  no  other  duty  to  perform." 
A  member  observed  that  they  understood  him.f 

The  Twelve,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
knew  what  was  preparing.     The  insurrection  began  on 

*  See  some  curious  particulars  in  the  *  M^m.  de  la  Mar« 
quise  de  la  Roehejaqaelein,  c.  7* 

t  Thiers  has  collected  the  evidence  of  Robespierre's  views 
with  respect  to  the  31st  of  May,  17^3,  from  his  speeches  at 
the  Jacobins.  He  wished  for  an  insurrection:  he  wished 
and  he  feared.  RobespieiTe  never  took  the  lead  in  any  of 
the  great  movements;  but  he  improved  on  thera. 
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the  29th  of  May,  and  it  was  over  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
The  menace  first  proceeded  from  the  central  revolution- 
ary committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  of  the  sections,  vfhich  met  at  the 
Commune  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  making  out  lists 
of  suspected  persons  and  assessing  the  forced  loan. 
This  was  the  meeting  which  the  section  of  La  Frater- 
nite  denounced  to  the  Convention,  and  about  which  the 
mayor  Pache  gave  such  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation. Pache  did  not  really  oppose  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  deputies  at  this  meetijig,  but  he  objected  to 
its  being  discussed  at  the  Mairie ;  \and  the  conspirators 
taking  the  hint  met  there  no  more,  but  assembled  at 
the  1^v6che.  The  president  of  the  section  of  La  Cite 
had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Twelve,  for  refusing 
to  give  up  the  papers  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
of  this  section ;  and  upon  this  the  section  of  La  Cit^ 
invited  the  forty-seven  other  sections  to  send  each  two 
commissioners  to  the  club  of  the  £v^ch^  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  saving  the  Republic.  Commissioners 
from  thirty-three  sections  came  there  with  unlimited 
powers.  On  the  SOth  of  May  all  was  ready  for  action ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  the  action  began. 

The  Commune  was  sitting  on  the  night^of  the  30th, 
and  Pache  was  there,  who  said  that  he  was  informed 
that  they  were  taking  rather  active  measures  at  the 
£vech^.  He  went  there  with  some  members  of  the 
council ;  and  on  his  return  he  announced  that  the  citizens 
at  the  l^v^che  had  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  were  going  to  close  the  barriers.  The 
mayor  and  his  colleagues,  according  to  their  own  report, 
made  all  possible  representations  to  these  citizens  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  their  measures ;  but  all  in 
vain.  A  deputation  from  the  meeting  at  the  £v^ch6 
came  and  informed  the  council-general  of  the  Commune 
that  by  virtue  of  the  unlimited  power  conferred  on 
them  by  the  sections,  they  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  aristocratic  factions  and  the 
oppressors  of  liberty,  and  their  first  order  was  to  close 
the  barriers.  The  council-general  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  for  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  wished  to  know  the  will  of  the 
sections.  The  alarm-bell  now  began  to  ring:  the 
council  issued  a  proclamation :  tranquillity,  said  the 
proclamation,  is  more  necessary  than  ever  at  Paris ; 
the  department  has  convoked  the  constituted  authorities 
and  the  forty- eight  sections  this  morning  for  purposes 
of  public  safety.  On  the  3 1st  of  May,  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  morning,  the  commissioners  of  the 
majority  of  the  sections  appeared  before  the  council. 
The  president  Dobsen  spoke,  and  informed  the  council 
that  all  the  constituted  authorities  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  answer  was,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  sections 
withdrew  their  powers  from  the  magistrates,  they  were 
feady  to  re-enter  the  class  of  citizens ;  but  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  left  them  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions, force  alone  should  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
This  was  revolutionary  language  and  well  understood. 
The  procureur  verified  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners, which  showed  that  thirty-three  sections  had 


given  to  their  commissioners  unlimited  powers.  The 
consequence  was  clear.  The  council -general  had  pointed 
the  way  to  it :  Dobsen  declared  that  the  power  of  the 
municipality  was  at  an  end.  The  procureur  was  eager 
to  settle  the  business ;  he  asked  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  be  proclaimed  forthwith,  and  "  that  the  coun« 
cil-general  restore  its  power  to  the  sovereign  people/* 
Thus,  as  Vergniaud  had  said,  the  sovereignty  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  a  portion  of  the  people:  at 
present  it  was  in  the  thirty-three  sections,  or  their 
representatives,  the  commissioners  with  unlimited 
powers.  The  next  thing  was  for  the  members  of  the 
council  to  swear  never  to  separate  their  interests  from 
those  of  the  public,  to  remain  united  with  their  brethren 
of  the  departments,  and  to  maintain  with  all  their 
power  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible.  And  yet  by 
their  acts  they  had  just  before  denied  it,  and  considered 
thirty- three  sections  of  Paris  as  the  sovereign.  The 
council  was  broken  up,  and  retired  amidst  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Republique."  It  was  immediately  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  mayor,  to  the  procureur,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  municipality  to  invite  them 
to  join  the  meeting ;  which  was  done.  The  president 
Dobsen  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people, 
that  the  mayor,  the  vice-president,  the  procureur  and 
his  substitutes,  and  the  council-general,  are  restored  to 
their  functions  by  the  sovereign  people,  who  testify  to 
them  their  satisfation  with  their  constant  and  patriotic 
solicitude  for  the  public  weal.  The  council  restored 
to  its  functions  took  the  civic  oath  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  revolutionary  committees  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  and  the  spectators  ;  and  from  this  time 
it  adopted  the  appropriate  title  of  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil-General. The  vice-president,  in  the  name  of  the 
forty-eight  sections,  proclaimed  Henriot,  a  brutal,  stupid 
fellow,  commandant  of  the  section  of  the  Sans-culottes, 
provisional  commandant-general  of  the  armed  force  of 
Paris.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  had  got  a 
commander,  and  they  now  secured  a  force.  A  part 
of  the  revolutionary  committee  proposed,  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  forty  sous  a  day  should  be  paid  to  the 
citizens  who  were  not  in  good  circumstances,  so  long 
as  they  should  remain  under  arms.  On  these  terms 
armed  citizens  were  always  at  command. 

The  ringing  of  the  tocsin  and  the  beating  of  the 
generale  had  roused  the  members  of  the  Convention 
long  before  daybreak.  The  deputies  of  the  Girondc 
took  care  not  to  be  in  their  houses,  and  Roland  hid 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Louvet,  Barbaroux, 
Guadet,  and  others,  were  assembled  in  a  private  room, 
well  armed  and  ready  to  defend  their  lives.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  they  went  to  the  Hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion, where  they  found  some  of  the  men  of  the  Moun- 
tain who  were  there  before  them.  Danton  was  there, 
cool  and  collected.  At  six  in  the  morning  about  a 
hundred  members  were  assembled'.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  appeared :  he  said  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal that  there  was  a  great  agitation  in  Paris,  the  cause 
of  which  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Twelve ;  and 
that  all  the  citizens  were  under  arms.      The  mayo' 
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announced  that  the  municipality  had  been  suspended 
and  restored,  and  that  they  had  gratefully  accepted  the 
restoration  of  their  functions :  he  was  there  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Convention,  to  receive  its  orders.  The  dis- 
cussion began.  Yalaz^  said  that  Henriot  had  ordered  the 
alarm-cannon  at  the  Pont  Neuf  to  be  fired,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  an  order  of  the  Convention  under 
pain  of  death  ;  and  he  moved  that  the  Twelve  should 
make  their  report  on  the  information  which  they  had 
acquired  about  the  insurrectionary  movement.  Thuriot 
called  for  the  annulling  of  the  commission  of  Twelve, 
which  he  called  the  curse  of  France.  Vergniaud  spoke 
in  a  conciliatory  tone :  if  a  combat  took  place,  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  it,  the  Republic  would  be 
lost :  he  moved  that  Henriot  be  summoned  to  the  bar. 
Danton  rose  to  speak.  His  position  was  ambiguous  : 
nobody  knew  whether  or  not  he  had  stirred  up  the 
tempest,  but  many  believed  that  he  had.  He  said  that 
to  summon  Henriot  would  do  no  good,  for  they  ought 
not  to  address  themselves  to  the  instrument,  but  to  the 
cause  of  the  troubles ;  and  the  cause  was  the  commis- 
sion of  Twelve  :  the  cannon  had  sounded,  Paris  had 
deserA'ed  well  of  the  country,  and  "if  you  are  wise 
legislators,  instead  of  blaming  this  explosion,  you  will 
turn  it  to  the  public  interest,  by  reforming  your  errors, 
by  annulling  your  commission."  This  was  a  plain 
justification  of  insurrection. 

Rabaut  St.  Etienne  rose  to  defend  the  Twelve,  which 
was  a  wise  commission,  devised  to  discover  the  in- 
trigues, the  designs,  and  the  object  of  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  Pitt  and  the  Austrians.  There  was  a  cry  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak.  "  Let  him  speak," 
said  Bazire,  "he  is  not  dangerous,  he  is  a  liar." 
Rabaut  was  continually  interrupted :  at  last  he  said 
that  he  moved  himself  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Twelve,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  be 
charged  to  make  all  the  investigations  and  receive  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  A  deputation  of  one 
of  the  sections  appeared  to  inform  the  Convention  that 
tbey  had  discovered  a  great  plot  against  liberty  and 
equality ;  the  conspirators  would  be  arrested  and  put 
under  the  sword  of  the  law.  Some  members  asked 
what  the  plot  was :  the  answer  was  that  the  evidence 
could  not  be  made  public,  it  could  only  be  given  to 
the  committee  of  surveiyance.  A  man  rose,  whose 
presence  never  stilled  a  storm,  Guadet ;  but  he  spoke 
the  truth :  "  the  petitioners  have  spoken  of  a  great 
plot ;  they  have  only  made  a  mistake  in  a  word :  instead 
of  saying  that  they  have  discovered  a  plot,  they  ought 
to  have  said  that  they  designed  to  execute  one." 
Horrible  was  the  confusion  at  hearing  the  truth  ;  and 
Guadet  went  on  attempting  to  speak,  and  now  and  then 
getting  a  few  words  heard.  At  last  he  said,  "  If  there 
is  a  plot,  why  do  you  not  give  some  information  about 
it?  citizens,  was  an  insurrection  necessary  ?"  "  Yes," 
was  the  reply  from  the  galleries.  A  deputation  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris  was  introduced,  and  prayed  to 
have  a  place  assigned  to  them  by  means  of  which  the 
municipaliity  and  the  Convention  could  maintain  a  direct 
and  ready  communication  ;  and  this  was  granted. 


All  the  people  of  Paris  were  now  in  arms,  traversing 
the  streets,  but  without  any  disorder.     A  great  part  of 
them  did  not  know  either  how  so  many  armed  men 
had  been  assembled  together,  nor  what  the  object  was. 
A  good  part  of  the  day  was  gone,  and  nothing  was  yet 
done  in  the  Convention.     Couthon  now  proposed  that 
they  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Commission  of  Twelve.     Vergniaud  made 
another  essay  at  conciliation.     The  people,  though  in 
arms,  were  tranquil :  it  appeared  that  they  might  yet 
be  directed.     He  moved  that  the  Convention   decree 
that  the  sections  of  Paris  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  maintaining  order  at  such   a  crisis,  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  continue  the  same  surveillance  until 
all   conspiracies  were  frustrated.       His  proposal  was 
adopted  by  acclamation.     Perhaps  he  still  entertained 
hopes  that  a  great  majority  might  be  disposed  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.     But  the  wild  tumult  rose  again  in 
the   Convention.     Camboulas  said  that  the  law  had 
been    violated    by    closing  the  barriers,   ringing   the 
tocsin,  and  firing  the  cannon  of  alarm  ;  he  moved  that 
the  executive  council  be  instructed  to  discover  those 
who  are  guilty  of  these  crimes.     "  It  is  we,"  said  some 
voices  from  the  galleries,  "we,  all  of  us."    Robespierre 
the  younger  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  know  who  caused 
the  tocsin  to  be  rung,  I  will  tell  you :  it  is  the  con- 
spirators within  France,   many  of  whom  are  in  the 
Convention."     He  said  the  truth,  but  he  meant  the 
wrong    persons.      The    motion    of    Camboulas  was 
adopted. 

Deputations  were  still  crowding  in.  A  deputation 
called  for  the  raising  of  a  central  revolutionary  army 
of  sans-culottes,  with  forty  sous  a  day  for  the  men,  the 
impeachment  of  the  twenty-two  members  who  had 
been  denounced  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Twelve :  and  the  arrest  of  the  ministers  Lebrun  and 
Claviere.  In  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Barrdre  asked  for  a  decree  which  should  put 
the  armed  force  of  Paris  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  annul  the  commission  of  the  Twelve. 
This  was  a  middle  course,  and  a  prudent  proposal. 
But  a  new  deputation  appeared,  of  the  members  of  the 
departmental  administration  of  Paris  with  the  com- 
munal authorities  and  the  commissioners  of  the  bections. 
The  procureur-syndic  of  the  department,  L'Huillier, 
was  the  spokesman  ;  and  the  language  was  fierce  and 
threatening :  the  "  profession  of  faith "  which  they 
made  was  a  declaration  of  insurrection :  they  called 
for  vengeance  for  the  atrocious  menace  of  Isnard,  to 
erase  Paris  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  they  called  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  with  Brissot, 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  and  others,  and  all  the  friends  of 
royalty.  The  deputation,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  citi- 
zens, entered  the  part  of  the  chamber  assigned  to  the 
members,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembly  and  of 
the  galleries,  and  mingled  fraternally  with  the  members 
of  the  c6tS  gauche.  "  President,"  said  Vergniaud, 
"  consult  the  Assembly  toTcnow  if  we  shall  deliberate 
under  these  circumstances."     A  member  moved  that 
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the  president  should  invite  the  petitioners  to  withdraw. 
•*  The  Convention  is  not  free,"  said  another.  "  Let 
the  deputies  of  the  Mountain,"  said  Levasseur,  *'  come 
over  to  this  side  :  the  petitioners  will  well  fill  their 
places."  The  Mountain  went  over  to  the  right,  and  the 
benches  of  the  Mountain  were  filled  by  the  petitioners. 
"The  National  Convention  cannot  deliberate,"  said 
Vergniaud,  **  in  these  circumstances  :  I  move  that  we 
go  out  to  join  the  armed  force  and  place  ourselves  under 
its  protection."  He  went  out  followed  by  some  mem* 
bers.  The  movement  was  an  essay  to  try  the  temper 
of  the  people  :  it  might  have  succeeded,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  admired :  it  failed,  and  was  ridiculous. 
Vergniaud  came  back,  and  found  an  implacable  enemy 
at  the  tribune.  "  I  will  not,"  said  Robespierre,  *•  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Assembly  with  the  flight  or  th&  re- 
turn of  those  who  have  deserted  its  sittings."  "  I  ask 
for  permission  to  speak,"  said  Vergniaud  ;  but  be  asked 
in  vain  ;  and  Robespierre  went  on.  While  he  acknow- 
ledged the  patriotic  motives  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  who  had  proposed  to  put  the  armed  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Assembly,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the 
proposition :  the  citizens  were  armed  to  defend  their 
liberty  against  the  villains  who  were  betraying  them, 
and  some  of  the  villains  were  in  the  Assembly ;  had 
be  not  that  very  day  "  heard  a  motion  made  to  prose- 
cute the  prime  movers  of  the  insurrection,  which  had 
just  broken  out  7  there  are  then  men  here  who  would 
prevent  this  insurrection  ?  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
put  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  such  men." 
*«  Conclude  your  speech,"  said  Vergniaud.  "  Yes," 
said  Robespierre,  mustering  all  his  energy,  concentrat- 
ing all  his  hatred,  and  giving  vent  to  all  the  thoughts 
that  had  long  filled  his  bosom,  "  yes,  I  will  conclude, 
and  against  you  ;  against  you,  who  after  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August,  wished  to  bring  those  men  to 
the  scaffold  who  directed  it;  against  you  who  have 
never  ceased  to  call  for  the  destruction  of  Paris ;  against 
you  who  wished  to  save  the  tyrant ;  against  you  who 
have  conspired  with  Dumouriez  ;  against  you  who  have 
furiously  persecuted  the  very  patriots  whose  heads 
Dumouriez  calls  for ;  against  you  whose  guilty  revenge 
has  provoked  these  very  cries  of  indignation,  which 
you  would  impute  as  a  crime  to  those  who  are  yoiir 
victims  :  my  conclusion  is,  a  decree  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  all  the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez,  and  of  all 
those  who  have  been  named  by  the  petitioners."  Bar- 
rdre*s  motion  was  adopted  with  some  modifications: 
the  public  force  of  the  department  of  Paris  was  in 
permanent  requisition  until  fresh  orders  were  given; 
and  the  constituted  authorities  were  to  report  to  the 
Convention  daily  on  the  means  that  they  should  take 
to  ensure  order:  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in 
concert  with  the  constituted  authorities,  were  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  of  the  alleged  plots  :  the  Commis- 
sion of  Twelve  was  suppressed,  and  all  their 'papers 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  to  report  upon  them.  It  was  near  ten  in  the 
evening  when  the  Convention  rose. 

The  Jacobins  had  not  accomplished  all  that  they 


designed ;  but  they  had  made  a  beginning.  The 
Commune  ordered  an  illumination  of  Paris  in  the 
evening.  Every  thing  had  hitherto  been  done  with 
some  outward  show  of  respect  to  the  Convention,  and 
though  the  armed  force  was  not  put  at  its  disposal,  the 
Convention  made  an  affectation  of  enforcing  their  au- 
thority, by  requiring  the  constituted  authorities  to 
make  reports  to  them. 

About  five  in  the  evening  of  the  Slst,  while  the 
Convention  was  still  sitting,  six  armed  men  presented 
themselves  at  the  house  of  Roland,  and  read  to  him  an 
order  for  his  arrest  from  the  "  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee;" by  which  term  Madame  Roland  designated 
the  insurrectional  committee  of  the  Commune.*  Ro- 
land refused  to  obey  the  order ;  and  his  wife  hurried 
off  to  the  Convention  to  denounce  thio  violation  of  law. 
Vergniaud,  who  was  called  out  to  her,  assured  her  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  appear  at  the  bar.  "  The  Con- 
vention," he  saidf  ''could  no  longer  do  anything." 
She  hastened  back  home.  Roland  had  gone  away, 
and  she  could  not  find  him.  Again  she  went  to  the 
Convention :  the  sitting  was  over.  Again  she  returned 
home,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  had  just  sat  down 
to  write  a  note  to  her  huiband,  when  a  numerous 
deputation  from  the  Commune  came  to  ask  for  Roland. 
It  was  about  midnight.  She  told  them  that  he  was 
not  at  home.  "  But  where  can  he  be  ?"  said  the  chief 
personage,  who  wore  the  costume  of  an  officer,  **  when 
will  he  return  ?"— "  I  don't  know,"  said  Madame 
Roland,  "  if  your  orders  authorize  you  to  put  such 
questions  to  me  ;  but  I  know  that  nothing  can  compel 
me  to  answer  them."  The  deputation  went  away  in 
very  bad  humour,  leaving  a  sentinel  at  her  door.  She 
finished  the  letter,  gave  it  to  a  faithful  servant  to  take 
it  to  Roland  in  his  retreat,  and  went  to  bed.  She  had 
slept  soundly  about  an  hour,  when  she  was  roused  by 
a  servant  informing  her  that  certain  messieurs  of  the 
section  wanted  her.  She  sprung  out  of  bed  and 
dressed  herself.  **  We  are  come,  citizen,"  said  the 
men,  '*  to  arrest  you,  and  to  put  the  seals  on  the 
things."  "  But  what  is  your  authority  f"— "  Here 
it  is,"  said  a  man,  and  took  out  of  his  pocket  an  order 
of  the  Insurrectional  Committee,  which  contained  no 
statement  of  any  ground  for  her  arrest,  for  carrying 
her  to  the  prison  of  the  ^bbaye.  Madame  Roland 
replied,  that  she  might  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  an 
unknown  committee,  as  her  husband  had  done.  *'  But 
here  'a  another  order,"  said  a  little  man  with  an  ill- 
favoured  countenance ;  and  he  read  an  order  of  the 
Commune  for  the  arrest  of  Roland  and  his  wife :  hut 
this  order  also  contained  no  grounds  for  the  arrest. 
At  last,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June, 
Madame  Rolabd  took  leave  of  her  daughter  and  her 
servants  in  the  midst  of  their  tears,  and  was  conducted 
to  a  coach  between  two  lines  of  armed  men.  She 
was  lodged  in  the  Abbaye,  late  the  scene  of  horrid 
butcheries.  The  queen  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
queen  of  France  were  now  both  shut  up  in  a  gloomy 

*  '  M6m.  de  Madame  Roland,'  ii.,  55,  par  J.  RareBcl. 
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dungeon:*  two  women  cast  in  heroic  mould,  both 
destined  to  brave  and  to  triumph  over  the  terrors  of 
the  scaffold.  But  a  third  was  yet  to  appear  and  lead 
the  way,  she  with  the  blood-stained  knife,  she  who 
carried  the  "sword  of  justice"  without  the  authority 
of  the  law. 

On  the  1st  of  Jane,  Barr^re,  the  prince  of  hypo- 
crites, presented  to  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a  draft  of  a  proclamation 
to  the  French  people  on  the  events  of  the  80th  of  May. 
It  was  a  disguising  of  the  truth  in  the  language  of  the 
RevoIuUon.  A  reader  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage might  suppose  that  the  Convention  was  merely 
protected  by  the  armed  citizens  of  Paris.  This  cun- 
ning man  adroitly  availed  himself  of  the  resolution, 
"  that  the  sections  of  Paris  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  * 

The  1st  of  June  was  not  a  quiet  day.  There  was  a 
meeting  at  the  £v^ch#  :  the  department  and  the  Com- 
mune were  sitting.  Something  decisive  was  to  be  done 
the  next  day.  It  had  been  hitherto  what  they  called 
a  moral  insurrection.  The  meeting  at  the  Ev^ch^  had 
the  force,  the  real  power :  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  the  legal  authority.  This  committee  was  sitting 
all  day  on  the  Ist  of  June,  making  inquiries  as  to 
what  the  insurrectional  committee  wanted.  What  they 
wanted  was  clear  enough  ;  it  was  the  arrest  of  the  un- 
popular deputies.  Even  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee began  to  feel  some  indignation  at  the  audacity 
of  the  Commtme.  The  ministers  were  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  Garat  proposed  as  a  mode  of  reconciliation 
that  the  leaders  both  of  the  Mountain  and  of  the  c(ki 
droit  should  retire  from  the  Convention  i«  equal  num- 
bers. This  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted.  Danton 
sprung  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  offered  to  go  as  a 
hostage  to  Bordeaux.  He  had  great  political  sagacity 
and  some  generous  impulses :  he  saw  what  was  coming. 
The  proposal  was  imprudently  communicated  to  the 
Convention,  before  it  was  solemnly  proposed  from  the 
tribune ;  and  it  was  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule 
by  Robespierre,  as  a  snare  against  the  Mountain,  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  most  courageous  defenders  of 
liberty.  Robespierre  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  consideration  for  any  public  good. 
The  project  failed ;  and  "  there  was,"  said  Garat,  "  no 
force  in  Paris  which  could  prevent  the  2nd  of  June : 
all  the  force  of  Paris  was  put  into  requisition  to  pro- 
tiuce  it :  and  it  broke  out."  f 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June  there  was  a  fresh 
alarm :  the  tocsin  sounded  through  Paris,  and  armed 
men  assembled  round  the  chamber  of  the  Convention. 
About  a  hundred  members  of  the  Convention  met,  but 
the  edti  drait  was  not  there.  The  Girondins  were  dining 
together  for  the  last  time,  consulting  what  they  should 

*  Her  narrative  of  her  prison  residence  and  occupations 
u  extremely  interesting.  The  minutes  of  the  Commune 
mention  her  arrest  «Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvii.,  363. 

t  '  M«m.  de  la  Revolution,'  par  J.  D.  Garat.  These 
Memoires  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter. 


do,  but  the  alarm  bell  and  the  beating  of  the  drums 
dispersed  tlicm  before  they  had  adopted  any  plan.  The 
Convention  received  a  deputation,  of  which  Hanenfrats 
was  the  spokesman.  The  address  was  an  intimation 
that  things  must  come  to  a  crisis,  '*  that  the  conspira- 
tors must  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  law  without  any 
consideration : "  the  conspirators  named  were  Potion, 
Gaudet,  Yergniaud,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-seven. 

The  tocsin  rang  all  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June  till 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  2nd  :  the  drums  were  beat- 
ing, the  cannon  was  roaring.  By  daybreak  eighty 
thousand  men  in  arms  surrounded  the  chamber  of  the 
Convention,  the  greater  part  not  disposed  to  any  vio- 
lence. But  there  were  some  thousands  ready  for  any 
excess.  The  battalions  which  were  raised  for  the  war 
of  La  Vended,  had  been  purposely  kept  near  Paris, 
and  they  were  all  brought  into  the  city  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd.  Some  battalions  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
insurrection  were  with  Henriot  round  the  Tuileries : 
they  had  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  matches 
ready  lighted,  and  all  the  pomp  and  preparation  for  a 
battle.  The  members  met :  the  Mountain,  the  Plain, 
and  c6t6  droit  were  in  their  places.  The  greater  part 
of  the  proscribed  deputies  had  passed  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Meilhan,  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  and  re* 
mained  there.  Barbaroux  was  the  only  one  whom  they 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  Convention. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  admission  of  peti- 
tioners. Lanjuinais  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  ginhaUy  which  was  beating  all  through  Paris. 
He  spoke  manfully  and  fearlessly  :  *'  For  the  last  three 
days  you  have  not  been  deliberating ;  you  have  been 
governed  from  within  and  without;  a  rival  power 
commands ;  it  surrounds  you,  within  by  paid  men, 
without  by  the  cannon — a  usurping  assembly  exists  ; 
it  deliberates,  it  acts  ;  this  revolted  Commune,  illegally 
named,  exists  still — Paris  is  pure,  Paris  is  good ;  Paris 
is  oppressed  by  tyrants  who  wish  for  blood  and  domi- 
nation." His  words  were  drowned  by  shouts  and 
menaces.  Drouet,  Robespierre  the  younger,  and  other 
members  surrounded  the  tribune.  Legendre,  it  is  said, 
attempted  to  pull  Lanjuinais  down.  Order  was  at 
last  restored,  and  some  petitioners  appeared.  They 
said  :  "  The  torch  of  liberty  is  paled ;  the  columns  of 
equality  are  shaken ;  the  counter-revolutionists  raise 
their  insolent  heads :  let  them  tremble,  the  thunder 
growls  and  will  reduce  them  to  dust."  The  applause 
was  immense.  "  The  crimes  of  the  faction  are  known 
to  you :  we  come  for  the  last  time  to  denounce  them 
to  you :  decree  immediately  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  put  them  in  a  state  of  provisional  arrest. 
Citizens,  the  people  are  weary  of  continually  deferring 
the  moment  of  their  happiness ;  for  an  instant  they 
leave  it  in  your  hands ;  save  the  people,  or  we  declare 
to  you  that  the  people  will  forthwith  save  themselves." 
Billaud-Varennes,  and  Tallien  moved  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who 
should  report  during  the  sitting.  It  was  decreed  in 
general  terms  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee.   The 
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petitioners  left  the  cbamber  dissatisfied :  there  was  a 
great  commotion  in  the  galleries  ;  the  cry,  "  To  arms !" 
was  heard,  and  the  men  left  the  galleries  to  the  women. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  required  to  re- 
port  immediately  what  they  proposed  to  be  done.  After 
a  short  time  Barr^re  appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  made  their  report,  in  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  the  Convention,  on  the  twenty- 
two  deputies.  It  was  in  moderate  terms  :  the  com- 
mittee wished  to  save  them  ;  and  they  proposed  that 
the  twenty-two  deputies  should  voluntarily  give  up 
their  functions  for  a  certain  time.  Isnard,  Lanthenas, 
Fauchet  consented.  Lanjuinais  would  neither  resign 
his  functions,  nor  consent  to  suspend  them  :  he  could 
only  be  sOent.  Barbaroux  would  give  up  his  life*  if 
it  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty ;  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  honour  was  necessary  in  the  same  cause, 
he  would  say,  take  it  away,  and  posterity  shall  judge 
me ;  if  the  Convention  suspend  my  powers,  I  will  obey 
the  decree ;  but  expect  no  resignation  of  my  powers : 
I  have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post,  and  I  will  keep  my 
oath. 

There  was  great  tumult  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly. 
Lacroix  coniplained  that  all  the  passages  were  closed. 
Another  member  said  that  two  soldiers  had  prevented 
bim  from  going  out.  Orders  had  been  given  by  some- 
body to  allow  no  deputy  to  go  away  ;  but  Gorsas  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  told  the  members  who 
were  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins  what  was  going  on  :  he 
advised  them  to  conceal  themselves,  and  not  to  go  to 
the  Assembly  as  some  of  them  proposed  to  do.*  Even 
Barrdre  was  roused,  and  for  a  moment  acted  like  an 
honest  man :  "  We  are  in  danger,  for  new  tyrants  are 
watching  over  us  ;  we  are  surrounded  by  their  order, 
and  the  national  representation  is  on  the  point  of  being 
subjected  to  them  ;  this  tyranny  is  in  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  the  Commune."  On  the  motion  of 
Lacroix  the  Convention  ordered  the  armed  force  to  re- 
move from  the  place  of  their  sitting,  though  it  was  there 
to  protect  them.  Barr^re  sprung  to  the  tribune,  "  Citi- 
asens,  let  us  prove  that  we  are  free;  I  move  that  we  go  and 
deliberate  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  force,  which  doubt- 
less will  protect  us."  The  Convention  sallied  forth 
with  Herault-Sechelles,  acting  as  president,  and  lead- 
ing the  way.  The  men  of  the  Mountain  were  the  last 
to  go :  the  galleries  called  out  to  them,  "  Don't  go,  let 
the  good  men  of  the  Mountain  stay ;"  but  they  fol- 
lowed, all  except  about  a  score,  among  whom  was 
Marat.  The  sentinels  at  the  doors  and  staircases  made 
no  resistance,  but  all  the  exterior  avenues  on  the  side 
of  the  court  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were 
blocked  up  by  armed  men.  The  Convention  bare- 
headed, the  president  alone  with  his  hat  on,  a  signal 
of  the  country  being  in  danger,  presented  themselves 
at  the  great  gate  leading  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
The  ushers  preceded  the  deputies,  and  ordered  the  gate 

*  '  Precis  Rapide  des  ^v^nemens  qui  ont  eu  lieu  A  Paris 
dans  les  joum^es  des  30  et  31  Mai,  1  et  2  Juin,  1793,  par 
A.  J.  Gorsas,  d^ut^  k  la  Convention  Nationale,  Tun  des 
trente-quatre  proscrits. 


to  be  opened.  Henriot  advanced  on  horseback :  he 
pressed  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  drew  his  sword,  and 
swore  that  they  should  give  no  orders  there :  **  Back 
to  your  post,  and  give  up  the  deputies  whom  the  people 
call  for."  The  president  insisted.  Henriot  drew  back, 
and  cried  out,  '*  To  arms ! "  and  "  To  your  guns,  men." 
It  is  said  that  the  cannoniers  were  ready  to  fire,  that 
muskets  were  pointed  at  the  deputies,  and  sabres 
drawn.  The  president  and  the  deputies  retired :  they 
tried  the  other  outlets  into  the  court  and  the  garden, 
but  all  were  closed.  They  advanced  to  the  Pont- 
Tournant,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  receptioa 
there,  but  Marat  was  close  behind  them  with  above 
a  hundred  blackguards  at  his  heels.  "  Long  lire 
Marat,"  was  the  cry.  **  I  summon  you,"  said  Marat, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  return  to  your  posts, 
which  you  have  cowardly  abandoned."  Insulted, 
humbled,  vanquished,  and  prisoners,  the  deputies 
returned  to  their  chamber  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  Henriot.  They  found  in  the  galleries  men  armed 
with  muskets,  and  the  doors  were  again  closed  upon 
them.  *'  Citizens,"  said  Couthon,  *^  nil  the  members 
of  the  Convention  must  now  feel  that  they  are  free  ;*' 
and  he  moved  the  arrest  of  the  members  who  had  been 
denounced.  The  following  deputies  were  declared  by 
the  Convention  to  be  under  arrest :  Gensonne,  Yerg- 
hiaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gorsas,  Petion,  Salles,  Cham- 
bon,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Biroleau,  Rabaut,  Losource, 
Lanjuinais,  Grangeneuve,  Lesage  (d'Eure  et  Loir), 
Louvet  (du  Loiret),  Yalaz^,  Doulcet,  Ledon,  Lehardi 
(du  Morbihan),  and  all  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion of  Twelve,  except  Fonfr^de  and  St.  Martin.  The 
ministers,  Clgvidre  and  Lebrun,  were  among  those  who 
were  put  under  arrest  in  their  own  houses,  and  guarded 
by  gens  d'armes. 

Thus  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  which  had  long 
been  feeble  and  uncertain,  was  at  last  overthrown ;  aad 
a  new  period  commenced, — the  reign  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  of  Terror.  The  Gironde  bad 
fallen  in  their  struggle  with  the  Jacobins,  though  they 
had  a  majority  in  the  Convention,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments. They  were  not  blameless;  and  their  fall 
hardly  claims  our  sympathy.  The  Jacobins  had 
audacity  and  vigour ;  but  audacity  and  vigour  alone 
do  not  command  respect.* 

*  The  overthrow  of  the  Gironde  is  treated  at  great  len^ 
by  Thiers,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  the  French  Revolution  ;*  aud 
also  by  Lamartine, '  Histoire  des  Girondins.'  A  complete 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Gi- 
ronde, from  the  10th  of  August,  would  form  matter  for  an 
ample  volume,  and  require  the  labour  of  many  months. 
This  is  the  apology  for  the  present  mode  of  treating  it. 
Abundant  materials  are  contained  in  the  '  Histoire  Parlemen* 
tau^,'  vols,  xvii.— xxviii.,  in  which  many  scarce  documents 
are  printed.  The  remarks  of  the  editors  of  this  collection  may 
be  read  with  pro6t,  though  they  must  be  read  with  due 
regard  to  the  poUtical  bias  of  the  editors,  which,  howeveri  is 
clearly  expressed.  The  documents  contained  in  vol.  xxriii., 
pp.  1 — 140,  entitled  '  Docnmens  Compl^mentairea,'  fiimish 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  insunection  of  the  2nd  of 
June,  17J)3. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

THE    DEATH    OF    MARAT. 


Some  of  the  proscribed  members  submitted  to  the 
decree  of  arrest,  and  were  ready  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence. Others  made  their  escape  from  Paris  with  the 
intention  of  raising  the  departments.  Among  those 
who  took  this  resolution  were  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Louvet, 
Lasource,  Grangeneuve,  and  others.  Against  Lebnin 
and  Clari^re,  who  were  deprived  of  their  office  after  the 
2nd  of  June,  an  order  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mune; but  LebnAi  contrived  to  evade  it.  Roland, 
who  had  been  in  vain  asking  for  the  examination  of 
his  accounts  since  the  21st  of  January,  in  order  that 
he  naight  leave  Paris,  now  fled  to  Rouen. 

After  the  2nd  of  June  the  Jacobins  took  the  initia- 
tive in  all  measures,  and  the  discussions  in  their  club 
were  conducted  with  an  order  and  decency,  which 
might  serve  as  an  example  to  the  Convention.  They 
decided  on  the  motions  which  were  to  be  made  in  the 
National  Assembly.  On  the  drd  of  June,  Robespierre 
the  younger  said,  that  "  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  when  it  compromises  public  liberty :" 
and  these  words  sanctioned  the  acts  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  the  Commune,  which  stopped 
the  journals  at  the  post-office,  opened  suspected  letters, 
and  stamped  them  with  the  words  "  Revolution  of  the 
31st  of  May." 

The  Convention  resumed  their  labours  after  the  new 
Revolution,  by  renewing  all  the  committees  of  General 
Security,  finance,  war,  legislation,  and  others.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  alone  were 
not  changed.  The  place  of  Lebrun  was  given  to  Des- 
forgues,  and  the  ministry  of  finance  to  Destournelles. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  instructed  to  pro- 
duce a  new  draft  of  a  Constitution  in  a  few  days,  and 
members  were  added  to  the  committee  to  push  the 
work  on.  The  completion  of  the  Constitution  was 
thought  to  be  a  necessary  measure,  and  if  it  were  soon 
settled,  France  might  then  judge  that  the  Gironde 
had  hitherto  been*the  obstacles  to  this  measure.  The 
mode  of  raising  the  forced  loan,  and  of  organizing  the 
revolutionary  army,  was  also  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety. 

The  measures  of  the  Convention  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition now:  the  c6U  droit  and  part  of  the  plaine  did 
not  vote.  The  sittings  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
tumultuous  scenes  which  preceded  the  dlst  of  May. 
Barrere,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
made  a  report  on  the  late  events,  which  condemned*  in 
terms  as  clear  as  the  committee  dared  to  employ,  the 
2nd  of  June  :  it  spoke  vaguely  of  the  Girondins ;  but 
it  spoke  distinctly  against  the  revolutionary  council- 
general  of  the  Commune,  the  suppression  of  which 
was  proposed;  and  it  recommended  that  the  armed 
force  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention.  On 
the  8th  of  June  the  report  was  discussed,  and  Ducos 
called  for  the  immediate  discussion  of  that  part  which 


related  to  the  Commune.  Robespierre  firmly  resisted 
the  proposition  of  Ducos,  but  he  treated  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  with  respect.  The  Jacobins  were  not 
yet  quite  sure  of  their  victory.  Finally,  Barrere  with- 
drew the  scheme  of  the  committee,  and  promised  to 
bring  forward  a  new  one. 

On  the  9th,  Danton  was  denounced  at  the  Jacobins. 
He  had  not  shown  his  usual  revolutionary  vigour 
during  the  late  insurrection ;  and  his  real  opinions  and 
feelings,  which  are  known  from  the  *  Memoires  of 
Garat,'  had  become  known  or  suspected.  He  had 
menaced  Henriot,  the  brutal  commander  of  the  force 
of  Paris.  He  was  attacked  at  the  Jacobins,  and  de- 
fended by  Camille  Desmoulins :  and  the  society  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  Danton  was  too  important 
a  personage  for  the  Jacobins  to  quarrel  with.  The 
'  Repub]icainFran9ais' (No.  207)  makes  a  report  of 
this  sitting,  in  which  Danton  was  attacked,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Jacobins :  "  A  member  said,  '  I 
have  strong  suspicions  about  the  present  opinions  of 
Danton  :  he  is  not  so  revolutionary  as  he  was ;  he  does 
not  come  to  the  Jacobins :  he  left  me  the  other  day  to 
speak  to  a  general.'  *' 

On  the  9th,  Billaud-Varennes  read  a  discourse  at 
the  Jacobins  on  the  measures  of  Public  Safety  which 
circumstances  required.*  The  discourse  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  departments,  to  the 
affiliated  societies,  and  the  armies.  The  measures 
which  he  recommended  were  prompt  and  vigorous,  the 
outline  of  the  future  energetic  and  tyrannical  adminis- 
tration. "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  was  better  adapted  to 
elevate  the  soul  than  political  explosions."  Thus  the 
revolutionary  progress  was  marked  out  for  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  even 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

In  the  Convention  Doulcet  denounced  the  Insurrec- 
tional Committee  which  still  sat  at  the  £v^che :  and 
Fonfr^de,  who  called  for  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
which  ordered  that  a  report  should  be  made  within 
three  days  upon  the  case  of  the  arrested  deputies,  said, 
"  I  declare  that  an  armed  force  from  Bordeaux  is 
marching  hither  to  avenge  the  violence  done  to  my 
colleagues.**  The  threat  was  not  vain.  The  deputies 
who  had  made  their  escape  were  trying  to  raise  the 
departments.  Buzot,  Gorsas,  Petion,  Louvet,  Bar- 
baroux,  and  Gaudet  were  in  the  departments  of  Eure 
and  Calvados ;  Meilhan  and  Duchdtel,  who  were  not 
placed  under  arrest,  went  off  to  rouse  Bretagne  ;  Biro- 
teau  and  Chasset  were  at  Lyon  ;  Rabant  St.  Etienne 
wenlrto  Nimes,  and  Brissot  went  to  Moulins.  Brissot 
was  arrested  at  Moulins,  and  sent  to  Paris  by  an  order 
of  the  Convention  of  the  17th  of  June.  Gensonne, 
Valaze,  and  Yergniaud  refused  to  quit  Paris. 

•  'Hist.  Pari.,' xxviii.,  160. 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


The  inhabitants  of  a  large  number  of  departments 
were  ready  to  arm  and  to  march  upon  Paris.  At  Mar- 
seille the  sections  had  deprived  the  Jacobin  munici* 
pality  of  their  powers  and  given  them  to  a  central 
committee ;  and  they  had  established  a  popular  tribu* 
nal  to  try  persons  who  were  guilty  of  revolutionary 
excesses.  At  Lyon,  on  the  29th  of  May,  there  was  a 
battle,  in  which  the  sections  were  victorious,  took 
the  arsenal  and  Hdtel  de  Yille,  deprived  the  munici- 
pality of  their  powers,  and  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Some  hundreds  of  men  fell  in  this  bloody  fray.  The 
events  of  the  dlst  of  May  and  the  2nd  of  June,  which 
reached  the  departments  with  great  exaggeration, 
roused  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Bordeaux,  Rennes,  Evreux,  Caen, 
Limoges,  Toulouse,  Marseille,  Niraes,  Grenoble,  and 
Lyon,  all  showed  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Oironde. 
The  municipality  of  Bordeaux  sent  to  the  Convention 
on  the  6th  of  June  to  inform  them  that  cries  of  rage 
and  vengeance  were  heard  in  all  the  public  places,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  popular  indignation. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  department  of  Eure  de- 
creed that  four  thousand  men  should  be  raised  to 
march  upon  Paris  and  release  the  Convention,  which 
they  declared  not  to  be  free.  The  department  of 
Calvados,  in  their  sitting  at  Caen,  arrested  the  deputies 
Rome  and  Prieur  de  la  C6te  d'Or,  who  were  sent  by 
the  Convention  to  organize  the  army  of  the  coast  at 
Cherbourg ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  departments 
of  Normandy  should  meet  at  Caen  to  form  a  federation. 
The  departments  of  Bretagne  made  a  like  resolution, 
and  sent  deputies  to  Rennes  to  form  a  central  authority 
for  Bretagne.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the  de- 
partments were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
Convention,  which  had  only  Paris,  the  departments  of 
the  north  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine  at  its 
command. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  news  reached 
Paris  that  the  Vendeans  had  taken  the  town  of  Saumur 
on  the  10th  of  June.  General  Menou,  who  com- 
manded the  republicans,  received  two  shots,  and  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  Santerre  fought  with  rare 
courage  for  a  man  who  stood  fire  for  the  first  time.'*' 
The  republicans  lost  above  thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  women  of  Saumur  went  out  to  thank  the  Yendean 
chiefs,  assisted  at  the  *  Te  Deum '  in  the  church,  and 
put  on  mourning  for  Louis  XVI.  Opinion  was  divided 
at  Paris  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  midst 
of  these  difficulties.  Barrdre,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan, 
part  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees all  through  France,  which  had  arrested  a  great 
number  of  persons,  or  to  limit  them  to  their  proper 
functions,  the  surveillance  of  suspected  foreigners.  But 

•  Letter  of  Tallien  read  at  the  Jacobins,  •  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxviii.,  193»  One  would  not  ha?e  expected  so  much  from 
general  Sauterre.  But  a  man  may  be  hra^e  in  battle,  who 
is  not  courageous  on  other  occasions. 


the  Mountain  was  bold  and  immoveable:  it  would 
conciliate  nobody.  Danton  raised  his  thundering 
voice,  which  in  the  hour  of  danger  had  always  given 
confidence  and  courage.  "  We  are  just  on  the  ere  of 
really  establishing  French  Liberty  by  giving  to  France 
a  Republican  Constitution  :  it  is  in  the  moments  of  a 
great  birth,  that  bodies  political,  like  bodies  physical, 
always  appear  to  be  threatened  with  approaching  dis- 
solution :  we  are  turrounded  by  tempests ;  the  thunder 
growls ;  let  it  be  so ;  from  the  midat  of  its  explosion 
shall  issue  the  work  which  will  immortalise  the  French 
nation — ^it  is  said  that  the  insfurrection  of  Paris  eaoses 
the  movement  in  the  departmenta ;  I  declaze  in  the 
faee  of  the  universe,  these  events  *thall  be  the  glory 
of  this  superb  city ;  I  proclaim  before  aU  France,  that 
but  for  the  eanson  of  the  dlst  of  May,  tlie  oonspiiaton 
would  triumph ;  they  would  be  giving  us  the  kw." 
To  settle  the  question  as  to  the  late  insurrection, 
Couthon  moved,  and  Robespierre  seconded  his  motion, 
that  it  be  declared  that  "the  revolutionary  council- 
general  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  people  of 
Paris,  had  powerfully  contributed  to  Ubetty,  the  unity 
and  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  of  June.*'  The  motion 
was  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  of  the  right 
The  forced  loan  of  a  milliard  was  decreed.  On  the 
23rd  the  Constitution  was  finished,  and  when  the  De- 
claration of  Rights  was  read,  the  Girondins  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  Numerous  deputations  came  to 
congratulate  the  Convention  on  the  termination  of  their 
labours.  The  day  was  consecrated,  as  Billaud-Va- 
rennes  expressed  it,  by  the  repeal  of  the  martial  law, 
and  terminated  by  a  fite  in  the  Champs-filysees  and 
in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  David,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  assist  at  the  fdte,  made  a  report 
on  the  following  day  "  of  the  affecting  scenes  which  he 
had  witnessed."  On  the  24th  the  Constitution  was 
finally  read.  As  soon  as  Herault-Slchelles  had 
finished  reading  it,  a  salvo  of  artillery  was  heard,  and 
the  Convention  broke  up  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  Republique,"  "  Vive  la  Convention,"  "  Vive  la 
Montague." 

But  the  constitution  was  not  yet  ^e.  It  had  to  be 
defended  against  the  Royalists,  the  Girondins,  and  the 
enrages  (the  madmen).  On  the  27th  of  May  a  mani- 
festo had  been  published  and  spread  about  in  profusion 
*'  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  Louis  XVIL,  king  of 
France  and  Navarre.*'  Just  before  Potion  made  his 
escape,  and  while  his  friends  of  the  eSttf  droit  were 
protesting  but  not  voting  against  the  constitution,  be 
published  a  violent  pamphlet  in  Which  he  examined 
the  question,  whether  there  was  a  National  Convention 
or  not ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
not.  The  manifesto  of  the  enragis  was  the  petition 
of  Jacques  Roux  and  Leclerc,  which  Jacques  Houx 
came  to  present  the  same  day  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  came  to  congratulate  the  Convention  on  the 
completion  of  the  constitution.  But  on  the  motion  of 
Robespierre,  who  was  afraid  that  the  harmony  of  the 
day  might  be  disturbed,  Jacques  Roux  was  put  off  to 
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another  day.  He  came  on  the  25th,  and  read  his 
petition.  Thuriot  said,  '*  You  have  just  heard  professed 
at  this  har  the  monstrous  principles  of  anarchy."  He 
treated  the  petitioner  with  the  utmost  indignity :  he 
called  him  a  vOe  preacher  of  anarchy ;  he  said  the 
Convention  would  bo  surprised  to  learn  that  this  man 
was  a  priest,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  fanatics  of  La 
Vendue.  He  moved  that  the  president  order  him  to 
withdraw.  Robespierre  said  that  the  speaker's  per- 
fidious intentions  were  manifest;  he  wished  to  cast 
over  the  patriots  a  calumny  of  modSrantisme^  to  make 
them  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Legendre 
moved  that  the  man  be  driven  out,  which  motion  was 
carried,  and  Jaeques  Rous  withdrew.  But  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  easily  beaten,  and  he  carried  his  grievances 
to  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  who  unanimously  adopted 
his  principles,  and  decided  that  Legendre  should  be 
•mnmoned  to  give  them  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Legendre  was  a  member  of  the  club.  This  sitting  of 
the  Cordeliers  proved  that  the  petition  of  Jacques 
Roux  expressed  tlie  opinion  of  a  great  number,  and 
that  there  were  men  who  intended  to  make  the  8 1st  of 
May  a  bloody  day,  and  to  massacre  the  Girondins. 
The  club  complained  of  the  waning  energy  of  Legendre 
and  Danton,  who  "  by  their  culpable  resistance  reduced 
them  to  modirantiame  on  the  81st  of  May,  who  opposed 
the  revolutionary  means  that  we  had  taken  on  this 
great  day  to  crush  all  the  aristocrats  of  Paris."  In 
the  late  insurrection  then  the  leading  Jacobins  were 
the  moderate  men,  and  guilty  of  the  crime  of  *^  mod^- 
rantisme." 

The  principles  of  Jacques  Roux  did  not  go  further 
than  Robespierre  had  preached.  This  petition  was  di- 
rected against  monopolists  and  accapareurs,  against  the 
"  selfish  rich,  who  still  drink  in  gilded  cups  the  purest 
blood  of  the  people."  On  the  26th  some  men  put  the 
doctrines  in  practice  by  attempting  a  forced  sale  of 
a  quantity  of  soap  on  terms  below  the  market  price. 
The  women  wanted  the  soap  at  twenty  sous  the  pound. 
The  worthy  Hubert,  who  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  look  after  this  affair,  said  to  the  women,  '*  we 
have  sworn  to  protect  property  :  if  you  plunder, 
nothing  will  come  to  Paris  ;  if  you  give  way  to  such 
excesses,  all  is  over,  the  counter-revolution  is  made, 
atid  yon  will  have  a  king."  The  women  declared  that 
they  would  not  have  a  king.  Hebert  replied,  "  We 
are  assured  of  the  goodness  of  your  intentions ;  we 
wish  as  well  as  you  for  things  to  be  cheap — ^but  hap- 
piness can  only  be  secured  by  good  laws,  wait  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution ;  don't  gather 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe— if  you  pillage,  we  will  all 
make  a  rampart  of  our  bodies  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  property."  The  council  of  the  Commune,  upon 
Hubert  reporting  this  affair  to  them,  placed  "  under  the 
safe-guard  of  the  people  the  property  which  evil- 
disposed  persons  might  attempt  to  pillage."  "And 
who  was  it,"  say  the  editors  of  the  '  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire,'*  "  who  asked  the  women  to  be  patient  and 

*  'Hist.  Pari.,*  xxviii.,  226.     The  remarks  are  curious, 
sad  in  the  main  just. 


resigned  ?  men  whose  fortunes  had  been  made  by  the 
revolution,  men  whose  places,  acquired  by  the  blood 
of  the  people,  gave  them  at  present  in  abundance  all 
the  conveniences  and  all  the  pleasures  of  material 
enjoyment."  Fifteen  women  were  imprisoned  at  La 
Force  for  making  a  disturbance  and  plundering  the 
soap;  while  Henriot,  who  had  used  violence  to  the 
National  Assembly,  was  allowed  to  resign  his  usurped 
functions,  and  to  receive  from  the  president  of  the 
Communal  Council,  the  fraternal  embrace.  Jacques 
Roux  still  persisted :  he  came  to  read  his  petition  to 
the  Commune  on  the  28th,  and  was  ill  received.  At 
the  same  moment  Robespierre,  at  the  Jacobins,  in  an 
artful  address  crushed  Jacques  Roux,  who  was  expelled 
by  the  Cordeliers  with  his  friend  Leelerc.  Robespierre 
said  "  that  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  serving  the 
people  were  not  always  the  same."  Now  that  bis 
party  was  victorioas,  Robespierre  was  not  willing  that 
Jacques  Roux  should  preach  the  doctrines  which  he 
himself  had  preached  before. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sent  twelve  persons  to 
the  guillotine  on  the  18th  of  June  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  a  royalist  conspiracy  in  Bretagne.  There 
were  two  women  among  the  persons  who  were  exe- 
cuted.• 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  were  still  unsuccessful. 
The  army  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  under  General 
de  Flers,  was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  near  Perpig- 
nan,  on  the  26th  of  May.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  Belle- 
garde  capitulated  to  the  Spaniards.  The  road  on 
which  the  fort  of  Bellegarde  was  situated  was  the  only 
way  of  communication  between  France  and  Spain 
which  was  practicable  for  an  army  with  artillery. 
Nantes  was  besieged  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
June,  by  50,000  Vendeans,  and  it  was  only  saved  by 
a  desperate  resistance.  Cathelineau  received  a  mortal 
wound  during  the  attack.  On  the  1st  of  July  news 
reached  Paris  that  Corsica  was  in  a  state  of  active 
counter-revolution,  under  Paoli,  who  had  been  named* 
commander-in-chief.  All  the  patriots,  as  they  were 
caNed,  were  imprisoned  by  his  order,  and  their  property 
was  plundered  ;  the  priests  were  restored  to  their  bene- 
fices, the  monks  to  their  abbeys,  and  the  emigrants  to 
their  fiefs.  The  Convention  made  short  work  with 
Corsica ;  they  annulled  the  decrees  {ccnaulta)  of  all 
the  primary  assemblies  of  Corsica,  and  decided  that 
the  island  should  be  divided  into  two  departments. 
Couthon  and  Lacroix  remarked  that  there  was  great 
similarity  between  the  object  and  the  measures  of  Paoli 
and  those  of  Brissofs  friends.  On  the  2nd  of  July 
the  Convention  suspended  in  the  rebellious  depart- 
ments all  salaries  paid  to  any  persons  by  the  Republic, 
and  ordered  the  gendarmerie  of  these  departments  to 
repair  to  Versailles,  Chartres,  and  Melun ;  and  that  no 
funds  should  be  sent  into  the  departments  of  Calvados, 
Eure,  Bouchee  du  Rhdne,  and  others,  where  the  admi- 
nistrators were  in  open  revolt.  Early  in  July  Buzot's 
army  had  seiaed  Pacy-sur-Eure.    All  kinds  of  rumours 

*  The  particuhurs  of  this  conspiracy  are  given  in  'Hist. 
Pari.,' XXV.,  191. 
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were  about ;  among  others,  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVL 
had  been  taken  from  prison  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
St.  Cloud.  The  Committee  of  General  Security  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  certify  that  the  child  was  in 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  they  made  a  report 
that  they  found  the  "  son  of  Louis  Capet  quietly 
playing  at  draughts  with  his  mentor." 

On  the  8th  of  July,  St.  Just,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  his  report  on  the 
Girondins.*  The  moderate  language  in  which  it  was 
expressed  surprised  the  c6t4  droit.  The  conclusion 
derived  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  France :  it  recommended  that  the  Convention 
should  declare  to  be  traitors  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Gorsas, 
Lanjuinais,  Salles,  Louvet,  Bergoeing,  Biroteau,  and 
Petion,  who  had  evaded  the  decree  passed  against  them 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  in  the  departments ;  that  there  was  ground 
of  accusation  against  Gensonne,  Guadet,  Yergniaud, 
Molleveau,  and  Gardien,  as  accomplices  of  those  who 
had  taken  flight  and  risen  in  rebellion  ;  that  Bertrand, 
a  member  of  the  Twelve,  who  had  courageously  opposed 
their  violent  measures,  should  be  invited  to  resume  his 
seat  in  the  Convention ;  and  that  the  other  persons, 
who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  also  invited  to  resume 
their  seats,  as  being  rather  deceived  than  culpable. 
The  discussion  of  the  report  was  deferred.  On  the 
1 1  th  of  July,  Cambon  made  a  long  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Republic,  at  the  close  of  which  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  plot  to  carry  off  the'  son  of 
Louis  Capet,  and  to  proclaim  him  Louis  XVIL,  and 
that  to  effect  it,  general  Dillon  was  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  conspirators,  with  twelve  other  general 
officers ;  the  Committed  of  Public  Safety,  on  receiving 
evidence  to  this  eifect  and. of  other  particulars,  bad 
signed  an  order  to  separate  the  son  of  Louis  Capet 
from  his  mother.  Th^  Convention  approved  of  what 
had  been,  and  of  the  arrest  of  general  Arthur  Dillon, 
Castelane,  Ernest  Buchy,  Edme  Rameau,  and  Louis 
Levasseur,  which  had  been  already  effected,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  denunciation  of  a  plot  to  restore  .royalty. 
The  Convention  also  approved  of  the  arrest  of  general 
Miranda.  Camille  Desmoullns  said  that  it  was  all  an 
absurd  idle  fable,  and  he  attempted  to  speak  in  defence 
of  Dillon.  ^  '*  I  move,*'  said  Billaud-Varennes,  **  that 
Camille  be  not  permitted  to  dishonour  himself."  The 
day  before  Desmoulins  had  been  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Convention  about  Dillon.  The  Convention 
was  about  to  renew  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  Desmoulins  had  reproached  the  Committee  with 
making  itself  into  an  upper  chamber,  and  he  threw 
upon  it  the  blame  of  all  the  reverses  of  the  armies, 
and  especially  the  capture  of  the  camp  of  Famars. 
Desmoulins,  who  had  been  roughly  handled  in  the 
Convention,  revenged  himself  by  a  pamphlet,  in  his 
usual  lively  manner,  in  which  he  ridiculed  many  of  the 

♦  'Hist.  Pari,' wviii.,  241— 271. 


men  of  the  Mountain.  Legendre  and  his  vanity  came 
in  for  a  share  of  his  caustic  wit ;  and  St.  Just  also, 
"  who  considered  his  head  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Republic,  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  with  respect, 
like  a  holy  sacrament.''  • 

On  the  11th,  Couthon  communicated  to  the  Con- 
vention the  news  from  Lyon,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  had  declared  against  the  insolent 
minority  which  had  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  thirty- 
four  of  their  colleagues.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Saute- 
mouche,  a  member  of  the  former  commune  of  Lyon,  and 
a  Jacobin,  was  put  to  death.  He  had  been  discharged 
by  the  police  correctionneUe,  but  he  was  discovered  in 
a  cafig  and  seized.  Some  were  for  throwing  him  into 
the  Sadne,  others  for  putting  him  in  prison ;  but  the 
lantern  was  thought  the  best  thing  for  him.  Just  as 
the  cord  was  fixing  round  his  neck,  a  sabre  blow  was 
aimed  at  him,  which  stretched  him  dead.  His  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Saone.f  On  the  3rd  of  July  the 
Jacobins  of  Lyon  were  disarmed,  and  on  the  4th  the  de- 
partmental commission,  which  was  installed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  declared  that  the  national  representation  was 
neither  entire  nor  free ;  they  called  for  an  immediate 
convocation  of  a  free  and  entire  national  representation, 
and  until  then  they  would  consider  all  the  decrees  of 
the  Convention  since  the  31st  of  May  as  not  existing, 
and  take  measures  for  the  general  security.  In  their 
.sitting  of  the  8th,  it  was  resolved  that  the  arms  fabri- 
cated at  St.  Etienne  should  be  brought  to  the  arsenal 
of  Lyon  every  eight  days.  A  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  3rd  of  July  was  read,  which  declared  in 
a  state  of  arrest  the  procureur  syndic  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhone-et-Loire,  and  the  procureur  of  the 
commune  of  Lyon,  and  that  the  public  authorities  of 
Lyon  should  be  responsible  severally  for  any  attacks 
upon  individnals,  and  for  the  events  of  the  29th  of 
May.  This  did  not  alarm  them  :  they  appointed  the 
citizen  Perrin,  called  Precy,  coinmander-in-chief  of 
the  force  at  Lyon.  The  Conventidn  responded  by  two 
decrees  :  they  declared  Lyon  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  Republic;  Biroteau,  former  member 
of  the  Convention,  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Lyon,  a  traitor ;  traitors  also  all  the  func- 
tionaries, who  had  convoked  or  allowed  the  depart- 
mental congress  of  Lyon,  or  had  taken  part  in  its 
deliberations.  The  other  measures  of  the  Convention 
were  a  preparation  for  compelling  Lyon  to  submit. 

The  14th  of  July  was  to  be  a  (l^te.  The  Commune 
had  made  preparations  to  go  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Convention,  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Paris   on   the   Constitution.      But  an  unforeseen 

*  We  learn  from  Camille,  that  St.  Just  had  published,  a 
few  years  before,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  *  Argant,'  in  twenty- 
four  cantos.  But  Bivarol  and  Champcenets,  who  had  dis- 
covered even  the  most  insignificant  grub  in  literature,  had 
never  seen  St.  Just's  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  cantos. 
"  After  such  an  adventure,"  said  Camille,  "  how  can  a  man 
show  himself?" 

t  There  are  two  contradictory  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  killed. 
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event  spoiled  the  rejoicings  of  the  14th.    On  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  of  July  Marat  was  dead. 

There  lived  at  Caen,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
a  young  woman  named  Marie  Anne  Charlotte  Corday.* 
She  was  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Her  father,  a 
decayed  gentleman,  was  still  living,  hut  she  had  left 
him  to  reside  with  an  aunt  at  Caen.  This  young 
woman  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  dramatist, 
Pierre  Comeille,  and  the  spirit  of  the  grandsire  lived 
in  his  descendant.  Her  form  was  tall  and  graceful, 
her  features  regular  and  heautiful ;  hut  there  was 
mingled  with  a  woman's  softness  of  expression  some- 
thing of  the  resolve  which  marks  a  manly  face.  Her 
complexion  was  illuminated  hy  the  freshness  of  youth, 
heauty,  and  health ;  her  dress  was  suited  to  her  mode- 
rate means ;  her  hahits  were  temperate  and  simple. 
Though  brought  up  in  a  convent,  she  was  no  stranger 
to  the  philosophical  ideas  which  were  then  spreading 
over  France ;  for  even  the  bars  of  the  convents  could 
not  keep  out  the  books  which  were  in  vogue.  Her 
early  religious  impressions  were  replaced  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau;  and  her  exalted 
imagination  was  raised  to  the  heroic  pitch  by  the  ever- 
living  portraits  of  Plutarch.  She  embraced  the  Revo- 
lution with  ardour ;  she  dreamed,  as  the  wife  of  Roland 
had  dreamed,  of  a  republic  in  which  simplicity  and 
virtue  should  reign.  But  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins 
had  dispelled  the  pleasing  illusion,  and  the  men  of  the 
Gironde,  who  once  seem  destined  to  realize  her  happy 
visions,  were  imprisoned  or  fugitives.  Petion,  Louvet, 
Barbaroux,  and  other  deputies  had  come  to  Caen  to 
stir  up  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  to  combine 
the  elements  of  resistance  to  the  Convention. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  already  commenced  in  Paris ; 
the  guillotine  was  receiving  its  tribute  of  victims,  and 
the  horrid  engine  was  expected  to  make  the  tour  of 
France.  One  name  above  all  others  was  associated 
with  the  guillotine,  the  name  of  him  who  had  for  years 
called  for  heads,  and  measured  his  demands  only  by 
thousands.  The  unquiet  mind  of  Charlotte  required 
action ;  and  she  meditated  a  deed  of  vengeance  against 
the  greatest  culprit  in  France.  She  resolved  to  go  to 
Paris.  She  had  two  interviews  with  Barbaroux,  and 
she  asked  and  obtained  from  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  member  of  the  Convention  who  could  intro- 
duce her  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  She  pretended 
that  she  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  government 
in  favour  of  Mademoiselle  Forbin,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  her  youth.  Barbaroux  gave  her  a  letter  to 
Duperret,  one  of  the  seventy- three  deputies  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.f  She  went  to  see  her  father, 
and  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  England.  On  the 
9th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  she  made  up  a  little 
packet,  which   she  put  under  her  arm,   quitted   her 

*  Lamartine  has  elaborated  the  story  of  Charlotte  Corday 
with  great  skill.  '  Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Liv.  xliv.  The 
passage  is  well  translated  in  Knight's  '  Half-Hours  with 
the  best  Authors/  vol.  iv. 

t  There  is.  no  clear  evidence  that  any  of  the  Girondists 
St  Caen  knew  the  real  object  of  Charlotte's  journQr  to  Paris. 


aunt's  house,  and  journeyed  to  Paris,  in  a  conveyance 
which,  as   she  said,    contained  some  ''good   Monta- 
guards.**     She  reached  Paris  on  the  11th  of  July,  and 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Providence,  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux 
Augustins,  where  she  slept  soundly  from  five  in  the 
afternoon  till  next  morning.     She  called  on  Duperret 
the  next  day,  but  could  not  see  him  till  the  evening. 
She  asked  him  to  introduce  her  to  Garat,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  but  this  was  only  a  pretext.     In  her 
letter  to  Barbaroux  she  said  she  was  sorry  that  she 
had  called  on  Duperret,  for  this  very  evening,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  the  seals  were  placed  on  all 
the  movables  of  Duperret,  as  one  of  the  suspected,  and 
her  visit  put  him  in  danger.     Duperret  came  the  next 
day,  and  went  with  her  to  Garat,  but  the  minister 
could  not  see  them,  and  Duperret  took  leave  of  her  at 
the  door  of  her  hotel.     She  had  learned  that  Marat  did 
not  now  go  to  the  Convention,  for  her  first  design  was 
to  kill  him  there ;  he  was  suffering  from  illness,  but 
still  scribbling  at  home  with  his   wonted  unwearied 
diligence.    After  leaving  Duperret,  Charlotte  found  her 
way  to  the  Palais   Royal,    not  to   admire  or  to  be 
amused.     She  looked  for  a  cutler*  s  shop,  where  she 
bought  a  strong  knife,  with   an  ebony  handle,  and 
concealed  it  under  her  neckerchief.     She  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Marat,  in  which  she 
told  him  that  she  was  from  Caen,  and  could  give  him 
important  information,  and  she  would  be   with  him 
at  one.    She  went,  but  could  not  see  him ;  upon  which 
she  left  a  second  letter,  well  calculated  to  sharpen  the 
jealous  curiosity  of  the  Friend  of  the  People ;  it  was 
dated  the  same  day :  *'  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning, 
Marat,  have  you  received  my  letter  ?     I  cannot  believe 
it,  because  they  refused  me  your  door.    I  hope  you  will 
grant  me  an  interview  to-morrow.     I  repeat  it,  I  am 
just  from  Caen ;  I  have  to  reveal  to  you  secrets  of  the 
utmost  importance   for  the   safety   of  the  Republic. 
Besides,  I  am  persecuted  for  the  cause  of  liberty;  I 
am  unfortunate,  and  that  is  enough  to  give  me  a  right 
to   your  protection.      Charlotte  Corday."      Charlotte 
said  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  "  I  confess  that  I  em- 
ployed a  perfidious  artifice  to  induce  him  to  receive 
me ;  all  means  are  good  in  such  circumstances."     She 
left  her  hotel  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  knocked  at 
Marat's  door.     The  woman  who  kept  the  door  would 
hardly  let  her  in,  and  tried  to  prevent  her  from  going 
up  stairs.     The  noise  brought  Marat's  mistress  out, 
who  refused  to  admit  her  into  the  apartments.     A  loud 
altercation  ensued,  and  Marat,  who  judged,  from  what 
was  passing,  that  the  visitor  was  the  writer  of  the  two 
letters,  called  out  to  let  her  in.     Marat,  wasted  with 
disease,  horrid  and  disgusting  to  look  at,  was  in  his 
bath,  covered  with  a  dirty  piece  of  linen,  all  but  the 
upper  part  of  his  chest  and  his  right  arm.     He  was 
writing  on  a  rough  plank,  which  rested  on  the  bath, 

Whether  they  might  not  suspect  it,  may  be  a  question. 
Charlotte  wrote  a  letter  to  Barbaroux  from  her  prison  after 
the  deed  was  done;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  or  her 
examination  which  impUcates  him.  Her  letters  are  printed 
in  the  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxviii.,  327. 
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a  letter  of  denunciatioii  to  the  Convention.  Marat 
aaked  about  Normandy,  and  he  took  down  the  names 
of  the  deputies  there,  and  of  the  administrators  of  Cal- 
vados, who  were  at  Eyreux.  He  told  Charlotte,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  they  should  all  be  guillotined. 
These  words  decided  his  fate.*  She  drew  the  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  with  strong  arm  plunged  it  to  the 
hilt  in  his  body.  He  cried  out  once,  and  no  more. 
The  water  was  dyed  red:  Marat  was  bathed  in  hie 
own  blood. 

Marat*s  mistress  ran  into  the  room  with  a  man  who  was 
folding  the  sheets  of  Marat's  Journal.  The  man  closed 
the  door  with  some  chairs,  to  prevent  Charlotte  escaping, 
and  dashed  one  against  her  head.  They  cried  out  for 
help,  and  she  was  soon  secured  and  carried  to  prison. 
At  her  trial  she  admitted  the  fact :  she  said  that  she  had 
killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand :  she  was 
a  republican  long  before  the  revolution,  and  had  never 
wanted  energy.  She  denied  that  she  had  any  accom- 
plices. She  was  condemned  to  the  scaffold.  Charlotte 
preserved  her  gaiety  to  the  last.  Before  her  trial  she 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  her  father,  and  prayed  that 
he  would  forget  her,  or  rather  rejoice  at  her  fate,  for 
the  cause  was  good.  She  reminded  him  of  this  verse  of 
Comeille : 

"  Le  crime  fiait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  I'^chafaud." 

When  she  was  asked  if  she  would  have  a  priest,  she 
declined,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  beg  you  will  thank  the 
persons  who  sent  you,  for  their  attention  to  me,  but  I 
have  no  need  of  your  assistance."  She  was  taken  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  a  red  chemise,  the  dress 
then  used  for  those  who  had  committed  murder.  "  In 
the  cart  which  took  her  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
even  on  the  scaffold,  her  movements  had  that  voluptuous 
and  modest  ease  which  is  above  beauty,  and  which  art 
can  never  imitate  without  being  ridiculous  :  she  herself 
placed  her  head,  which  the  terrible  axe  separated: 
there  was  profound  silence :  the  executioner,  when  he 
showed  the  head,  struck  it  with  his  hand,  and  there 
was  a  universal  murmur  through  the  crowd :  the  head 
was  then  pale,  but  of  perfect  beauty ;  when  the  execu- 
tioner showed  it  a  second  time,  the  extravasated  blood 
had  restored  its  most  beautiful  colours.  Cries  of  '*  Vive 
la  Nation,"  **  Vive  la  Republique,"  were  heard,  and  all 
retired  with  a  profound  feeling  of  lier  horrible  crime,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  courage  and  her  beauty."  f 

The  day  after  Marat's  death,  several  of  the  sections 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  sympathize 

*  So  she  said  herself  in  the  letter  to  Barbaroux. 

t  'Chronique  de  Paris/  19th  Juillet,  *  Hist.  Pari./  xxviii., 
355.  The  remarks  of  the  editors  on  Charlotte  Corday  are 
just,  but  tinged  with  their  opinions.  They  affirm  that  she 
was  a  royalist ;  but  she  did  not  say  so  herself.  There  was 
much  personal  vanity  mixed  up  with  her  assassination  of 
Marat.  Her  portrait  was  sketched  dunng  her  trial,  and 
finished  m  her  prison.  The  editors  of  the  'Hist.  Parlem.' 
mamtain  the  oomphcity  of  the  jGlirondins  of  Calvados  in  the 
assassination  of  Marat,  chiefly  on  the  assertion  of  general 
Wimpfen.     *  Hist.  Pari./  xxviii.,  301—334. 


with  the  Assembly.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and 
exposed  for  public  view  in  the  church  of  the  CMrdeliers. 
'*  I  thought,"  said  David,  the  great  master  of  cere- 
monies, at  the  sitting  of  the  15th  of  July,  "  that  the 
best  way  of  doing  him  honour,  was  to  show  him  to  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  I  found 
him  on  Friday  :  accordingly  I  placed  him  in  his  bath, 
with  one  hand  out  of  the  water,  holding  a  pen,  and 
by  his  side  a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  was  a  sheet  of 
paper."  His  bloody  shirt  was  shown  to  the  people. 
The  sections  came  one  after  another  to  see  his  remains 
up  to  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  section  of  the 
Republic  came,  and  the  orator  commenced  thus :  "  He 
is  dead,  the  friend  of  the  people ;  he  is  assassinated : 
let  us  not  pronounce  his  eulogium  over  his  inanimate 
remains  :  his  eulogium  is  his  conduct,  his  writings,  hia 
bloody  wound,  his  death. — Ye  women,  throw  flowers 
on  the  pale  corpse  of  Marat :  he  was  our  friend ;  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  people ;  for  the  people  he  lived, 
for  the  people  he  died."  Here  the  women  in  silence 
threw  flowers  on  the  body.  At  the  Jacobins,  Bento- 
bolle  moved  that  Marat  should  be  interred  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  that  the  Convention  should  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  fortune.  Robespierre  opposed  the 
motion :  he  foresaw,  he  said,  that  the  honours  of  the 
dagger  were  in  reserve  for  him  also,  that  the  priority 
had  only  been  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  fall 
was  rapidly  advancing.  Here  Robespierre  betrayed 
his  vanity :  he  thought  that  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
Marat ;  he  was  certainly  not  sorry  to  have  escaped  the 
knife  of  Chariotte  Corday,  but  still  he  felt  that  Char- 
lotte's selection  was  an  admission  of  Marat's  supe- 
riority. Legendre  also,  who  thought  himself  a  great 
man,  would  have  fain  believed  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  preference  of  Charlotte.  Robespierre  continued: 
**  The  honours  of  the  Pantheon  are  asked  for;  and 
what  are  these  honours?  who  are  the  men  who  lie 
there  ?  Except  Lepelletier,  I  don't  find  a  single  rir- 
tuous  man:  would  you  place  Marat  by  the  side  of 
Mirabeau,  that  man  who  only  gained  a  reputation  for 
his  villainy  ?  such  are  the  honours  which  are  proposed 
for  the  friend  of  the  people."  "  Yes,"  said  Bentobolle, 
"  aud  he  will  have  them,  in  spite  of  the  jealous." 
"  Let  us  employ  ourselves,"  said  Robespierre,  "  with 
measures  which  may  yet  save  the  people ;  let  us  nullify 
the  effect  of  Pitt's  guineas ;  and  compel  the  Coburgs 
and  the  Brunswicks  to  retire  to  their  own  territories." 
The  club  followed  Robespierre.  On  the  motion  of 
David,  the  Convention  resolved  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Marat.  His  bust  was  placed  at  the  Commune  and 
in  the  Convention.  His  name  was  given  to  the  Rue 
des  Cordeliers;  and  the  Rue  de  TObservance  was 
called  "  La  Place  de  I'Ami  du  Peuple."  When  his 
effects  were  examined,  an  assignat  of  twenty-five  sous 
was  all  that  was  found. 

The  last  sittings  of  the  Cordeliers  in  July  wefe  de- 
voted to  the  deification  of  Marat  The  men  who  had 
no  other  God  made  one  of  Marat.  The  Cordelien 
got  the  heart  of  Marat,  which  they  suspended  firom  the 
ceiling  of  the  club  with   that  of  Verriftre,  who  vas 
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Marat's  advocate  in  1791,  when  he  was  prosecuted. 
A  raemher  of  the  cluh,  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  urn 
which  contained  the  heart  of  the  friend  of  the  people, 
exclaimed,  "  Precious  remains  of  a  God :  shall  we  then 
be  perjured  to  thy  manes?  Thou  callest  to  us  for 
vengeance,  and  thy  assassins  still  breathe :  awake  once 
more,  Cordeliers :  it  is  time :  let  us  hasten  to  avenge 
Marat;  let  us  hasten  to  dry  the  tears  of  sorrowing 
France." 

In  the  Convention  the  only  consequence  of  Marat's 
death  was  to  make  them  act  with  more  vigour  against 
the  Girondins.     Marat  died  opportunely  for  the  men 


of  the  Mountain,  who  had  now  to  concentrate  their 
energy  and  perfect  their  plans.  Such  a  colleague  as 
Marat  would  only  have  been  an  obstacle  to  them.  His 
maniacal  ravings  and  his  vanity  made  it  impossible  for 
any  men  to  act  with  him.  His  mantle  fell  on  the 
enrages,  men  who  had  less  sense  than  Marat,  and  had 
none  of  his  sincerity ;  for  this  demagogue  was  a  blood- 
thirsty man  in  earnest,  and  he  had  some  tact  in  denun- 
ciation. Jacques  Roux  and  Leclerc  of  Lyon  hegan  a 
journal  in  continuance  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple.  They 
called  it  the  Shade  of  Marat  (Ombre  de  Marat.) 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
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Thb  party  of  the  Gironde  was  daily  growing  weaker. 
The  energy  of  the  Convention  terrified  the  depart-* 
ments ;  and  perhaps  many  people  began  to  doubt  of 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  of  the  Gironde.  Evreux 
had  been  taken  by  the  republicans,  and  the  rebels 
were  fleeing  into  Calvados.  The  Convention  decreed 
that  the  house  of  Buzot,  at  Evreux,  should  be  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  there  should  be  set  this 
inscription,  "  Here  lived  Buzot,  who  conspired  the 
rain  of  the  French  nation.'*  *  Most  of  the  addresses 
against  the  31  st  of  May  were  disavowed  by  those  who 
had  the  administration.  Cartaux  had  given  the  rebels 
of  Marseille  a  signal  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  Avignon  and  other  places.  On  the  23rd  of 
July  the  Convention  decreed  that  all  the  citizens  who 
were  in  the  rebel  towns  of  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  and 
Marseille,  and  should  not  quit  in  three  days,  should  be 
considered  as  emigrants.  Lyon,  however,  threatened 
an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
there  employed  against  the  Jacobins  the  same  rigour  as 
the  tribunal  at  Paris  did  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic.  Chalier  was  executed  on  the  16th  of  July. 
He  walked  firmly  to  the  scaffold  to  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
embraced  his  confessor,  and  kissed  the  crucifix.  The 
axe  of  the  guillotine  was  ill  managed ;  even  the  fourth 
blow  did  not  kill  him,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  with 
a  knife.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Lyon  who  made  the 
essay  of  "  the  holy  guillotine,"  which  he  had  prayed 
to  see  permanently  established. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  after  fifty  days  of  imprison- 
ment, the  deputies,  Romme  and  Prieur,  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  public  functionaries  wished  them  to  quit 
their  prison  secretly,  but  they  would  not,  and  they 

*  Buzot  was  a  native  of  Evreux,  where  he  practised  as  an 
advocate.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  said  "  The  property  of  the  eccle- 
liastics  belongs  to  the  Nation."  (6th  of  August,  1789.) 
Madame  Roland  has  drawn  Biizot's  portrait  in  her  'M6- 
moires,'  vol.  ii.  There  is  a  volume  of  the  M^moires  of  Buzot, 
'  Sar  la  Revolution  Fran^axse.' 


were  released  with  great  solemnity,  to  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  while  all  the  National  Ghiard  was  under  arms. 
The  constituted  authorities  of  Calvados  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Convention  on  the  30 th  of  July : 
"  We  have  seen  our  error,  and  we  have  sincerely  ac- 
knowledged it  to  you :  at  present  order  is  restored : 
there  is  no  longer  a  departmental  force :  your  colleagues 
have  been  set  at  liberty :  the  primary  assemblies  are 
deliberating  on  the  Constitution,  which  will  doubtless 
be  accepted  unanimously :  all  the  people  breathe  love 
of  liberty,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  rallying  round  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Convention  :  led  away  by  the 
first  moment  of  effervescence,  the  public  functionaries 
have  now  confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority:  we  hope  that  these  proofs  of  civism  will 
induce  you  to  receive  our  retractation  favourably." 
The  Convention  could  not  wish  for  more  humble  sub- 
jects. On  the  2nd  of  August,  Carrier,  the  deputy  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  army  on  the  coast  at  Cherbourg, 
entered  Caen,  from  which  Buzot  and  his  friends  had 
already  fied.* 

In  La  Vendee,  Biron  had  re-taken  Saumur,  but  the 
republicans  subsequently  sustained  a  total  defeat 
near  this  town.  The  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms 
and  knapsacks,  and  half  of  the  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists.  With  60,000  men  the  repub- 
licans were  nearly  always  beaten,  the  consequence  of 
acting  without  concert*  and  having  no  good  plan. 
There  were  several  free  corps,  which  only  acknow* 
ledged  the  authority  of  their  commanders ;  and  among 
them  the  German  legion  of  Westermann,  which  paid 
no  attention  to  any  orders  except  his.  Westermann 
and  his  men  pillaged  all  before  them :  and  he  was 

♦  Felix  Wimpfen,  general  of  the  rebels  m  Calvados,  who 
had  been  impeached  by  the  Convention  on  the  26th  of  June, 
has  left  a  notice  on  the  Girondins,  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  Calvados.  (Toulongeon,  'Hist.,'  ii.,  62.)  There  were 
twenty-seven  of  them.  His  character  of  the  chief  of  them 
ii  a  bad  one.  But  it  is  enough  to  read  what  Wimpfen  has 
written,  in  order  to  see  that  he  does  not  deserve  full  credit. 
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summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  On  the  80(h 
of  July,  Julian  of  Toulouse,  in  the  name  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  reported  that  they  had  not 
discovered  any  open  treason  in  the  conduct  of  Wester* 
mann,  and  he  was  sent  before  a  court-martial,  instead 
of  being  handed  over  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Cond^  had  long  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  a  daily 
allowance  of  eleven  ounces  of  bread,  two  ounces  of 
horse-flesh,  an  ounce  of  rioe,  and  two^thirds  of  an 
ounce  of  tallow.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  place  capi- 
tulated. On  the  23rd  of  July,  Mainz  capitulated  to 
the  king  of  Prussia :  it  had  been  invested  since  the 
6th  of  April.  Before  the  surrender  the  place  had  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  famine :  it  is  said  that  a  cat  sold 
for  six  francs,  and  a  pound  of  horse-flesh  for  forty  sous. 
Mice  and  leather  were  eaten.  General  Doyre  had 
allowed  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  place,  and 
two  thousand  old  men,  womeq,  (children,  ivnd  sick, 
went  through  the  gates  to  the  besieging  camp;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  had  to  spend  the 
night  between  the  fire  of  the  city  and  of  the  besiegers, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed.  In  the  morning  the 
gates  were  again  opened  to  receive  them.  The  place 
capitulated  when  defence  was  no  longer  praotioable, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  with  arms,  baggage,  and  other  effects  belonging  to 
the  individuals  who  composed  the  garrison,  and  with 
provisions  for  their  march ;  but  on  the  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  not  serve  against  the  allied  powers 
for  a  year. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Valenciennes  surrendered  con- 
formably to  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  made  between 
general  Perrand,  the  commandant,  and  the  duke  of 
York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  forces 
which  besieged  it.  The  garrison  had  been  reduced 
fVom  9,000  men  to  3,500,  who  were  allowed  to  march 
out,  on  condition  of  not  serving  for  a  year  against 
the  armies  of  the  coalition.  The  place  did  not  sur- 
render till  the  breaches  were  practicable  even  for 
cavalry ;  and  the  duke  of  York  had  threatened  that, 
if  the  place  was  not  given  up,  the  garrison  and  the 
inhabitants  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Barr^re,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  when  announcing  the  surrender  of 
Valenciennes,  declared  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  convinced  that  this  event  was  the  result 
of  a  vast  plot  formed  by  England.  Papers  had  been 
seized,  which  showed  "  that  Pitt  was  maintaining 
emissaries  at  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  to  cause 
conflagrations  at  Douay,  Valenciennes,  Lorient,  and 
Bayonne,  to  cause  the  patriots  to  be  massacred  by  the 
women :  the  inhabitants  of  Lyon  had  received  four 
millions  in  coin,  on  the  part  of  Pitt."  • .  At  this  crisis 
Custine  was  the  man  on  whom  was  poured  all  the 
accumuUted  indignation,  that  had  arisen  from  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms.  He  had  been  already 
summoned  to  Paris,  and  he  promptly  obeyed  the  order. 
On  the  18th  of  July  he  wrote  to  the  Convention, 
*<  ^hat  he  did  not  wish  to  exist  in  the  place  where  their 
*  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxviii.,  382,  &c. 
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sittings  w^re  hel4,  without  presenting  to  them  the 
homage  of  his  respect  luid  bia  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  Republic."  He  was  soon  committed  to  the  Abbaye 
and  impeached ;  a  measure  which  was  hastened  by  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Mains,  and  immediately  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  St,  Just,  of  the  8tU 
of  July,  with  respect  to  the  deputies  who  had  fled  to 
Caen.  The  arrest  of  Custine  eaused  a  great  agitation 
in  the  army  of  the  north,  which  was  calmed  by  the 
deputy  LevasseuTt  who  went  to  review  the  army  at 
Cambray,  and  told  the  soldiers  that  "he  was  their 
chief,  and  they  mmt  pay  him  blind  obedience."  On 
the  2drd,  general  Alexandre  Beauhamais,  who  had 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  since  the  1st  of 
May,  was  executed.  He  was  the  husband  of  Josephine, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  His 
prime  Wft4  his  inexcusable  delay  in  going  to  the  aid 
of  Mainz.  To  make  up  for  their  other  losses,  the 
French  armies  obtained  several  advantages  over  the 
Spaniards  on  the  frontier  of  the  Pyrenees. 

On  the  fiOth  of  July,  Henriot  was  elected  com- 
mandant-g6n6ra]  of  Paris.  His  recent  aenrioes  were 
too  great  to  be  overlooked,  Robespierre,  about  the 
same  time,  moved  that  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  be 
purified,  that  they  "sweep  away  all  men  suspected, 
feeble  and  unsteady,  all  who  did  not  walk  with  a  firm 
step  in  the  ways  of  republicanism." 

High  prices  still  eaused  disturbances  at  Paris,  and 
the  washerwomen  were  most  persevering  in  demanding 
that  soap  should  be  sold  cheap.  The  poor  besieged 
the  bakers'  doors,  and  serious  accidents  occurred.  On 
the  2ist  of  July  a  citizen  was  killed  while  maintaining 
his  possession  of  a  loaf  which  he  had  bought  for  hii 
fiamily ;  a  woman  with  child  waa  wounded,  and  a  child 
which  she  held  in  her  arms  was  stifled.  The  distress, 
it  was  affirmed,  did  not  come  from  scarcity,  for  cart- 
loads of  bread  were  found  thrown  into  the  river;  a 
report  which  may  not  be  true,  but  it  was  believed. 
Among  the  instances  of  villainy  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  is  that  of  a  woman  who  sold  cheese 
in  the  market :  she  seated  herself  on  her  basket,  and 
declared  she  would  not  sell  it  for  less  than  ten  sous  in 
coin,  when  it  was  not  worth  more  than  three.  Ail 
these  facts  were  considered  to  be  evidence  of  certain 
perfidious  manceuvres  to  (hmish  the  people. 

But  in  addition  to  the  want  of  eonfldence,  there  was 
a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  everything,  which  was 
obvious  enough,  the  depreciation  of  the  aasignats,  and 
the  operations  of  the  money-dealers,  who  made  their 
profit  of  all  the  bad  news.  When  they  had  contrived 
to  depress  the  assignats,  they  bought  them  up,  and 
then  purchased  articles  of  merchandise,  and  sold  them 
again.  Certain  members  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
the  command  of  money,  carried  on  a  profitable  trade 
in  this  way ;  and  Julien  of  Toulouse,  Fi^bre  d'EgUn- 
tine,  Chabot,  Danton,  and  Delaunay  of  Angers,  are 
mentioned  as  having  engaged  in  this  traffic*    With 

*  'Hist.  Pari.,' xxviii., 362.  The  evidence  is  notgi\eii 
As  to  Danton,  some  writers  say  that  there  is  no  proof. 
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bis  profita,  Julien  k^pt  t^e  CountMS  de  Beaufort,  and 
Pelaunay  the  actress  Descoings.  Money-changers, 
money-dealers,  forestallers*  and  bankers,  had  become 
the  objects  of  general  detestation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  t^  class  of  men  speculated  in  the  assignats,  and 
took  advantage  of  their  depreciation ;  and  the  popular 
prejudices  attributed  to  them  the  distress  from  which 
they  drew  a  profit,  without  beipg  the  cftuses  of  it,  or 
materially  increasing  it  In  the  Convention,  Chabot 
was  often  denouncing  tl^e  wjpked  arts  of  the  dealer* : 
this  ex-capuein  was  bad  enough  for  anything.  On  the 
26th  of  July  the  Convention  pissed  a  decree,  which 
was  intepded  to  stop  all  tbii  jobbing.  The  preamble 
was  this :  ''  The  National  Qonyention,  considering  (Ul 
the  evils  which  accapareu^s  aftuse  tP  society  by  peeti* 
ferous  speoulaiioni  upon  the  most  necessary  commo- 
dities of  life  and  on  the  publie  mi9ery>  decreen  as 
follows :  Acc^parement  is  a  capital  crime."  All  those 
were  deelaied  to  be  accapaieurs  who  kept  from  circu- 
lation articles  of  merchandise  or  provision!  of  the  first 
necessity,  and  shut  them  up  without  exposing  them  to 
sale  daily  and  publidy ;  and  those  who  destroyed  or 
Toluatarily  allowed  to  perish  articles  of  food  or  mer- 
chandise of  the  first  necessity.  The  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  were  enumerated,  such  as  bread,  meat, 
wine,  grain,  flour,  butter,  wood,  oil,  sugar,  and  so  on ; 
provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
a  trader's  stock,  and  for  securing  the  articles  being 
offered  for  sale;  and  if  he  was  refractory,  provision 
was  made  for  forcing  a  sale  at  such  a  price  as  should 
give  the  owner  a  profit ;  but  if  the  cost  price  was  such 
as  not  to  render  a  profit  possible,  then  the  things  were 
to  be  sold  at  the  current  price ;  and  the  produce  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner  after  the  cost  of  the  sale  was 
deducted.  The  regulations  were  very  minute.  In- 
formers under  the  law  were  to  be  rewarded  ;  and  *Mf  a 
man  denounced  a  voluntary  destruction  of  merchandise 
or  provisions,  he  was  to  receive  a  reward  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  his  denunciation."  The  judgments  of 
the  criminal  courts  under  the  law  were  to  be  witliout 
appeal.  Jacques  Roux  did  not  ask  for  more  than  the 
decree  gave :  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  any  enragS,* 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  after  Barr^re's  report  on  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes,  the  Convention  passed  six 
decrees,  which  at  least  showed  their  energy.  They 
denounced,  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity,  to  all 
people,  and  even  to  the  English  people,  the  cowardly, 
perfidious,  and  atrocious  conduct  of  the  British  Go- 
vemment,  which  rewarded  assassination,  poisoning, 
and  incendiarism ;  they  declared  the  property  of  all 
persons  who  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  by 
the  decree  of  the  Convention,  to  belong  to  the  Re- 
public ;  Marie* Antoinette  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal;  the  expenses  of  the  two 
children  of  Louis  Capet  were  to  be  reduced  to  what 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  two  individuals  ;  and 
the  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  the  former  kings  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,  and  in  other  places  in  France, 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  larin.,  367—371. 


were  to  be  demolished  on  the  next  lOtl^  o|  August. 
The  second  decree  related  to  tbe  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  La  Vendue.  Combustiblef  were  to  be 
sent  to  bum  the  woods,  the  coppice,  apd  the  broom ; 
the  forests  were  to  be  beaten,  the  haunts  of  the  rebels 
destroyed ;  the  crops  cut  and  carried  to  th^  rear  pf  the 
armies,  and  t)ie  ai^imals  seized ;  the  goods  of  the  rebels 
were  declared  \o  be)ong  to  the  Republic,  and  a  portion 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  indemnification  of  those  oitiaens 
who  should  hayo  remained  faithful  to  their  country, 
and  should  have  sustained  loss.  General  Houchard 
was  i^ppointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Ardennes,  and  Ferri^re  of  the  army 
of  the  Mosel.  By  the  sixth  decree,  every  Frenchman 
convicted  of  having  refused  to  take  assignats  in  pay- 
ment, Of  of  having  given  or  received  Uiein  at  any 
reduction,  was  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  a  fine, 
of  3,C|00  liyr^s  and  six  mouths'  imprisonment;  for 
a  second  ofience,  double  the  fine,  and  imprisonment  in 
chirins  for  twenty  years.  After  the  fall  of  the  Cironde 
the  Convention  acted  with  vigour  and  decision. 

Rut  the  elements  of  anarchy  were  still  abundant. 
The  enrages  were  still  active,  and  the  Hebertistes, 
headed  by  Hebert  and  Vincent,  began  their  agitation. 
Jacques  Roux  and  Leclerc  attacked  the  Commune  and 
the  department  of  Paris,  and  the  Convention  itself, 
because  none  of  them  secured  the  subsistence  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  These  madmen  attacked 
government  for  not  securing  two  things  which  are  out 
of  the  province  of  government.  Hebert  and  Vincent, 
the  leaders  of  the  mefians,  or  the  distrustful,  attacked 
everybody  except  their  own  friends :  they  denounced 
Chabot,  Bazire,*  and  even  Danton;  and  this  led 
Panton  to  join  Robespierre  in  crushing  them.  Atheism 
a|id  materialism  were  the  characteristics  of  all  these 
fanatics.  Robespierre  resisted  all  the  anarchists :  be 
"had  his  own  views,  and  he  would  tolerate  no  other. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  since  the  27th  of  July :  he  had  seen  what  the 
government  was,  he  knew  its  weakness,  and  he  wished 
to  give  it  strength.  He  was  the  man  who  at  the  Jaco- 
bins advised  all  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted 
at  the  Jacobins,  where  the  real  seat  of  government  was. 
In  the  last  half  of  August,  he  was  both  President  of 
the  Convention  and  of  the  Jacobin  club«  He  was 
always  complaining  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Revolu* 
tionary  Tribunal,  and  he  demanded  the  head  of  Custine, 
who,  he  was  afraid,  might  escape. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  Baco,  the  mayor  of  Nantes, 
was  at  the  bar  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  that 
town.  He  announced  the  acceptance  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  primary  assemblies  of  Loire-Infi^rieufe  | 
and  he  invited  the  Convention  to  dissolve  after  the 
Constitution  was  accepted  by  the  nation.  Thuriot  and 
Chabot  said,  that  to  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
vention, was  to  speak  the  language  of  Pitt  and  Coburg. 

•  The  name  of  this  man  has  often  occurred.  There  is 
some  account  of  him,  and  some  scandal  about  him,  which 
may  be  true  or  false,  in  the  'M^moires  sur  lea  Prisons,* 
vol.  ii.,  62,  a  great  repertory  of  dubious  anecdotes. 
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Baco  protested  that  he  was  a  patriot ;  and  on  a  memher 
making  a  remark  to  him,  the  mayor  replied  that  he 
lied ;  on  which  his  petition  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Ahbaye.  The  next  thing  was  for  CoUot  d*Herbois  to 
denounce  Garat  and  Champagneux,  his  first  clerk ;  but 
Collot  failed  in  his  attack.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
Garat  resigned  on  the  pretext  of  bad  health,  and  Pare 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

On  the  15  th  of  August,  Vincent  denounced  Danton 
and  Lacroix  at  the  Jacobins ;  and  Robespierre  replied : 
"  New  men,  patriots  of  a  day,  wish  to  ruin,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  their  oldest  friends.  I  cite  as 
an  instance  Danton,  who  is  calumniated ;  Danton, 
against  whom  no  one  has  the  right  to  make  the  slightest 
reproach ;  Danton,  whose  credit  will  never  be  de- 
stroyed, till  it  has  been  shown  that  his  accusers  have 
more  energy,  talent,  and  love  for  the  country."  Robes- 
pierre was  not  sparing  of  his  abuse :  one  of  the  villain- 
ous calumniators,  he  said,  was  Jacques  Roux,  guilty 
of  the  horrible  crime  of  exciting  to  the  assassination  of 
shopkeepers,  because,  as  he  said,  they  sold  too  dear ; 
and  the  other  horrible  crime  was  his  advice  to  the 
people  to  reject  the  Constitution  on  the  pretext  that 
it  was  defective.  The  priest,  Jacques  Roux,  was  only 
following  out  the  principles  of  Robespierre  in  recom- 
mending the  murder  of  the  shopkeepers  (p.  239).  But 
then,  as  Robespierre  had  lately  observed,  the  means 
of  safety  are  not  always  the  same.  Jacques  was  an 
impudent  fellow  for  presuming  to  put  another  man's 
doctrine  in  practice.  Led  ere  came  in  for  a  share  of 
Robespierre's  condemnation.  No  man  could  denounce 
with  more  virulence  than  Robespierre. 

The  deputies  of  the  primary  assemblies  were  coming 
in  crowds  to  Paris  for  the  f^te  of  the  10th  of  August, 
which  day  had  been  chosen  instead  of  the  14th  of  July, 
because  it  was  the  real  birthday  of  Liberty.  Great 
preparations  were  making :  a  triumphal  arch  was  con- 
structed on  the  boulevard  Italien ;  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  devices  after  the  design 
of  Momoro,  and  tricoloured  flags  waved  on  the  roofs. 
But  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  afraid  of 
the  federalism  which  might  be  imported  into  the 
capital,  and  their  agents  were  sent  on  all  the  roads 
for  more  than  tvrenty  leagues  round  to  open  all  the 
packages  and  letters  of  those  who  were  on  the  way  to 
Paris.  The  federates  themselves  were  the  special 
object  of  this  inquisition.  On  the  7th  of  August  the 
news  of  the  conflagration  of  the  arsenal  of  Huningen 
confirmed  all  persons  in  the  notion  of  Pitt's  plots. 
Gamier  said,  some  man  would  be  found  sufficiently  the 
friend  of  humanity,  a  new  Scaevola,  to  deliver  the 
world  from  this  monster :  "  I  move  that  you  decree 
that  Pitt  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  that  all 
the  world  has  a  right  to  assassinate  him."  This  raised 
some  loud  murmurs.  Couthon  would  not  support  the 
motion  to  assassinate  Pitt,  but  he  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained a  solemn  decree  by  which  Pitt  was  declared  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Convention  heard  the 


report  made  by  Gossuin  on  the  proems  verbaux  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitutional  act,  in  the  presence 
of  the  envoys  of  all  the  primary  assemblies.*  It 
began  :  **  Citizens,  the  temple'  of  Liberty  is  completed : 
raised  by  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  people,  it  will  be 
durable."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  compress  more 
ignorance  in  so  few  words.  The  temple  of  liberty  is 
not  yet  completed  either  in  France  or  anywhere  else. 
The  foundations  are  laid :  they  exist  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  all  human  society;  the  super- 
structure has  been  raised  in  different  forms  in  different 
countries :  but  the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  deferred 
till  mankind  shall  discover  the  true  features  of  the 
goddess  whose  image  is  to  be  placed  in  the  shrine  to 
whom  the  temple  is  to  be  dedicated. 

The  new  Constitution  commenced  by  proclaiming 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being  a  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  citizen.  This  pro; 
fession  of  faith  was  contained  in  Robespienre's  decla- 
ration of  Rights,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Jacobins 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1793,  and  read  at  the  Convention 
in  the  sitting  of  the  24th  of  April,  HQS.f  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  the  Jacobin  leaders,  placed 
them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gironde,  who  had  no 
confession  of  faith.  The  political  system  of  the  Gironde 
went  no  farther  than  this,  that  society  is  a  means  for  the 

*  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xzviii.,  424.  It  is  worth  reading,  ai  ui 
index  of  the  opinions  of  the  time. 

t  Printed  in  the  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvi.,  93.  The  words  of 
Robespierre  were,  "  In  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Immortal  Legislator." — "  The  declaration 
of  Rights,"  say  the  editors  of  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  (xxviii.,  ir7,j 
"  contained  an  act  of  faith  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  Qirondins :  the  French  people  there  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being."  In  the  institutioni 
of  St.  Just  it  is  laid  down,  "  The  French  people  acknowledge 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  the 
first  days  of  every  month  are  consecrated  to  the  Eternal." 
('  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxv.,  306.)  The  proposal  to  recognize  a 
Supreme  Being  in  the  Constitutional  Act  came  first  from 
a  member  for  Cayenne,  whose  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
debates,  ('  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxvi.,  42) ;  but  it  was  successfulK 
opposed  by  LouTCt,  the  author  of  '  Faublas,'  on  the  ground 
''  that  the  existence  of  God  required  no  recognition  of  the 
National  CouTention  of  France."  The  author  of  this  loose 
novel  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Guadet. 

The  editors  of  the  '  Hist.  Pari.'  have  the  following  note, 
which  is  here  inserted,  because  some  persons  seem  to  mis- 
apprehend the  opinion  of  the  editors :  "  The  author  of 
'  Faublas'  was  more  fitted  than  any  one  else  to  oppose  the 
declaration  of  the  existence  of  God.  Without  doubt  the 
Creator  had  no  need  to  be  recognized  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  the  National  Convention  haid  need  to  recognize 
him.  The  jeu  de  mot  of  Louvet  would  have  remained  with- 
out any  efiect,  if  the  Jacobins  had  been  in  earnest  about  the 
Constitution  which  was  then  discussed;  but  they  thought 
that  the  true  Constitution  could  only  be  founded  after  the 
ruin  of  the  Girondins ;  and  this  last  object  was  at  that  time 
their  only  thought.  It  requires  no  long  reflection  to  convince 
ourselves  that  without  God  there  is  no  morality,  that  without 
morality  there  is  no  society,  and  that  an  act  of  faith  is  the 
indispensable  basis  of  every  political  constitution." 
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satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  individual ;  and  they 
assumed  certain  imaginary  natural  rights,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  society  to  maintain.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Blackstone  ;  a  doctrine  which  removes  God  out  of 
the  world,  though  the  commentator  would  no  douht 
have  been  grievously  shocked,  if  he  had  lived  to  be 
charged  with  such  a  conclusion.  The  Jacobins  set  out 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
foundation  of  a  social  system :  thus  they  acknowledged 
a  relation  of  man  to  Ood ;  consequently  a  relation  of 
all  men  to  God  ;  consequently  a  relation  of  all  men  to 
one  another ;  and  the  doctrine  of  fraternity,  with  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  self-denial,  abnegation 
of  self,  so  £Eir  as  to  enforce  our  duties  to  others.  Thus 
they  made  the  basis  of  their  system  the  two  command- 
ments on  which  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  "  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets  hang."  (Matt  xxii.,  40.*)  If  the  Jaco- 
bins did  not  practise  this  doctrine,  the  reason  may  be 
that  they  were  hypocrites,  or  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  them,  or  that  they  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend what  they  professed ;  or  all  these  causes  were 
combined.     The  words  liberty,   equality,  and  frater- 

*  On  this  subject,  see  Bishop  Sherlock's  '  Discourse  on 
Matthew  xxii.,  40/  in  which  is  developed  the  doctrine  of 
love  of  God  and  of  a  man's  neighbour.  There  are  two  ser- 
mons on  the  same  subject,  by  Bishop  J.  Butler.  Black* 
stone,  if  we  could  suppose  that  he  clearly  knew  what  he 
meant  to  say,  which  however  he  did  not,  has  declared  him- 
self hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  though  nothing  was 
further  from  his  intention.  But  a  man  who  does  not  know 
hit  own  meaning,  makes  of  all  men  the  most  dangerous  mis- 
takes. In  his  chapter  "  Of  the  Absolute  Rights  of  Indi- 
viduals," he  says,  '^  Hence  it  follows  that  the  first  and  pri- 
mary end  of  human  laws  is  to  maintain  and  regulate  these 
absolute  rights  of  individuals."  And  what  are  these  absolute 
lights?  "  Such  as  would  belong  to  their  persons  merely  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy, 
out  of  society  or  in  it."  He  might  as  well  have  said,  dead 
or  alire.  This  writer  is  perpetually  in  a  cloud,  preaching 
obedience  to  God's  law,  and  arguing  against  it;  contradicting 
himself,  drawing  conclusions  utterly  unconnected  with  his 
premises.  He  even  defines  what  he  calls  *'  the  right  of  per- 
wnal  security,"  to  consist  in  a  person's  "  legal  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  Umbs,  his  body,  his  health, 
and  his  reputation."  Now  every  man  of  the  least  reflection 
Wws  that  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  any  rules  of  law  which 
determine  a  man's  enjoyment  of  life,  or  limb,  or  body,  or 
health,  or  reputation,  as  a  Right,  or  as  comprehending  a 
number  of  rights ;  but  on  every  man  is  imposed  the  Duty 
of  respecting  the  life  and  good  name  of  all  others.  And 
if  any  man  violates  this  moral  duty.  Law  can  in  certain  cases 
give  the  injured  person  a  Right  to  compensation,  or  it  may 
inflict  Punishment  on  the  evil  doer ;  or  it  may  do  both.  So 
far  as  Law  does  or  can  do  this,  and  it  can  only  do  it  to  a 
hmited  degree— so  far  law  assists  morality,  though  it  is  not 
the  function  of  law  to  execute  all  the  commands  of  morality. 
Thus  what  Blackstone  imagines  to  be  a  Right,  is  no  right. 
That  which  he  supposes  to  be  secured  by  an  absolute  Right 
is  secured  by  an  universal  Duty.  The  Duty  is  enjoined  by 
positive  law ;  it  has  its  foundation  in  society,  not  out  of  it : 
the  foundation  is  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  the 
Bclmowledgment  of  a  Common  Parent,  of  which  the  exist- 
ence of  society  is  a  standing  publication. 


nity,  were  in  all  people's  mouths  at  the  time,  but  few 
comprehended  them,  and  their  notions  were  as  different 
as  they  were  confused.  The  human  mind  is  slow  in 
attaining  a  perfect  consciousness  of  a  great  truth.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  the  French  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  forgetfulness  of  and  the  contempt  for 
the  natural  rights  of  man  are  the  only  causes  of  misery 
in  the  world,  and  it  proclaims  that  the  object  of  society 
is  the  common  happiness,  and  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted to  guarantee  to  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural 
and  imprescriptible  rights.  These  rights  are  equality, 
liberty,  security,  property ;  and  each  of  these  rights  is 
defined.  It  would  be  of  no  use  here  to  criticise  the 
strange  confusion  which  pervades  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  1793.  One  remark  is  sufficient.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being  remains  alto- 
gether unfruitful.  It  might  be  omitted  without  affect- 
ing the  declaration  in  any  degree.  Robespierre's 
Declaration  of  Rights,  which  was  approved  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, was  somewhat  better.  If  it  had  been  declared 
that  Society  and  Government  are  of  God,  and  there- 
fore necessary,  all  notion  of  natural  rights  would  have 
been  excluded,  and  love  of  God  and  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour would  have  been  placed  as  the  foundation  of 
society  and  of  government,  and  as  their  objects.  It 
would  then  only  remain  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
these  two  objects  should  be  attained,  and  by  ascer- 
taining the  means  to  them,  we  should  secure  to  every 
man  the  attainment  of  as  much  happiness  as  his  nature 
admits.  Among  the  means  of  obtaining  this  happi- 
ness, liberty  is  essential,  but  not  viewed  as  a  right  of 
any  kind,  as  a  thing  capable  in  itself  of  a  fixed  deter- 
mination, but  as  resulting  from  the  constraint  put 
upon  others ;  in  a  word,  the  foundation  of  Liberty  is 
not  in  Right,  but  in  Duty,  in  obedience.  It  is  therefore 
quite  true  that  the  doctrine  of  rights,  natural,  impre- 
scriptible, inalienable,  and  so  forth,  as  belonging  to 
individuals,  is  not  only  false,  but  is  hostile  to  the 
law  of  God  as  deduced  from  our  observation  of  the 
course  of  human  events,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
law  of  God  as  known  from  Revelation. 

The  Constitution  declared  that  every  roan  bom  and 
domiciliated  in  France,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  also  every  male  foreigner  of  the  same  age,  who 
had  been  domiciliated  a  year  in  France,  and  had  com- 
plied with  certain  conditions,  were  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  The  sove- 
reign people  was  defined  to  he  the  "  universality  of 
the  French  citizens.''  This  sovereign  elects  imme- 
diately the  deputies:  it  delegates  to  electors  the  choice 
of  administrators,  of  public  arbitrators,  of  criminal 
judges,  and  judges  of  the  court  of  Cassation  :  it  also 
deliberates  upon  laws.  In  the  primary  assemblies  the 
votes  might  be  given  either  by  ballot  or  by  oral  decla- 
ration, at  the  choice  of  the  voter.  A  representative 
was  to  be  chosen  for  every  40,000  individuals,  and 
every  Frenchman  who  exercised  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
was  eligible.  The  French  people"  were  to  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  elections  on  the  1st  of  May  in  every 
year.     The  legislative  body  was  one,   and  renewed 
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annually.  The  sittings  of  the  National  Assemhly  were 
pUhlic.  The  Asdembly  proposes  laws  and  makes 
decrees ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  laws  is  defined. 
The  drafts  of  laws  {prcjeis  de  lois)  are  printed  and  sent 
to  all  the  commiihes ;  and  forty  days  after  the  pro- 
posed law  is  sent,  if  in  one  half  of  the  departments, 
plus  one,  the  tenth  part  of  the  primary  assemblies  of 
each  has  made  no  protest,  the  draft  is  accepted,  and 
becomes  law.  The  executive  council  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  members :  the  electoral  assembly  of  eath 
department  names  a  candidate,  and  the  legislative  body 
chooses  from  the  list.  The  executive  council  is  re- 
newed in  half  of  the  members,  in  each  session  of  the 
legislature.  Provision  is  made  for  the  revision  ot 
alteration  of  the  Constitutional  Act  It  was  declared 
that  the  French  people  are  the  natural  friends  and  ally 
of  all  free  peoples ;  that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
government  of  other  nations,  and  allow  no  interference 
in  their  own ;  they  give  an  asylum  to  strangers 
banished  from  their  country  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  reftise  it  to  tyrants.  The  Constitution  guaranteed 
to  all  Frenchmen  equality,  liberty,  security,  property, 
the  ptiblic  debt,  the  free  exefcise  of  religion,  common 
instructibh,  public  relief,  the  indefinite  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of  meeting  in 
popular  societies,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  Than,* 

The  fi^te  of  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  was  a  geeni 
day.  The  National  Convention,  the  envoys  Of  the 
primary  assemblies  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to 
announce  theii:  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  the 
atithorities  of  PAris,  the  clubs  find  the  people,  met  on 
the  spacious  site  of  the  Bastille  exactly  at  sunrise  on 
the  tOth  of  August,  tn  the  midst  of  the  ruins  was 
ei^cted  a  colossal  statue  of  Ndture,  on  the  base  of 
#hlch  was  written  :  "  We  Are  all  her  children."  From 
her  breasts,  which  she  pressed  with  her  hands,  Nature 
poured  forth  into  a  vast  basin  two  streams  of  limpid 
water.  There  was  the  roar  of  cannon,  followed  by 
soft  music,  and  the  President  of  the  Convention  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  statue,  and  showing  it  to  the  people, 
made  a  short  address  to  Nature :  "  Sovereign  of  the 
savage  and  of  enlightened  nations."  f  After  the 
Address,  the  president  filled  a  cup,  of  antique  form, 
with  the  water  which  flowed  from  Nature's  bteast, 
made  libations  of  it  round  the  statue,  drank  thereof 
hithself,  and  presented  it  to  those  who  cArried  the 
banners,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
respective  departments.  One  by  one  the  bearers 
of  the  banners  ascended  the  steps  around  the  basin. 
And  approached  "  the  holy  cup  of  equality  and  frater- 
nity," and  as  each  took  it  from  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  gave  to  him  the  fraternal  embrace.  As  the 
cup  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  rejoicings  of  those 
who   stood   around  were  mingled   with   the   roar  of 

•  The  Constitution  of  1793  is  printed  in  the  'Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxxi.,  400—414. 

t  It  may  be  read  by  the  curious  in  the  Proems  Verbal  of 
this  memorable  fSte,  in  which  H6rault-S6chelles  acted  as 
president,  and  David  was  "  ordonnateur." 


cannon.  From  the  site  of  the  BasdUe  the  procession 
moved  along  the  Boulevards.  Il  Would  be  tedious  to 
describe  the  long  train  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  David. 
It  was  his  happy  device  that  there  should  be  only 
a  regular  place  and  order  fixed  for  the  clubs,  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  envoys  from  the  primary  assemblies. 
After  them  there  was  no  further  division  of  persons, 
no  order  fixed,  no  rule  prescribed  for  the  procession : 
all  classes,  tanks,  and  persons  were  mingled  in  confu- 
sion, which  produced  "  the  spectacle  and  the  sentiment 
of  that  sacred  equality,  eternal  imprint  of  creation, 
first  law  of  nature,  ahd  first  law  of  the  Republic." 

The  dead  who  had  died  for  the  Republic  were  not 
forgotten.  Eight  white  horses  dreW,  in  a  triumpbal 
car,  the  urn  which  contained  their  revered  remains. 
Surrounded  by  an  armed  foree,  there  rolled  along, 
with  heavy  lumbering  noise,  a  tUmbril  which  con- 
tained the  proscribed  attributes  of  royalty  and  aristo* 
cracy,  d  tumbril  like  that  in  which  criminals  were 
conveyed  to  punishment.  An  inscription  told  that 
this  was  the  stuff  which  had  been  the  eternal  curse 
of  hiiman  society.  At  the  triumphal  arch,  which  was 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  boulevards,  the  Presi- 
dent halted.  "  Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
had  been  here  combined^  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
remembrance  of  the  heroines  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October;  and  these  coiirageous  women  themselvw 
figured  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  of  their  glory, 
and,  as  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  Ihey  were  seated  on 
the  carriages  of  their  cannon." — "  What  a  spectacle  I" 
said  the  president ;  "the  weakness  of  the  sex,  and  the 
heroism  of  courage.  Oh,  Liberty,  these  are  thy  mira- 
cles." He  continued ;  and  as  he  concluded  he  gave 
the  heroines  the  fraternal  accolade,  and  placed  on  the 
head  of  each  A  croiwl  of  laurel.  The  mass  moved  on 
to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  halted  before  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  which  was  raised  "  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  destroyed  statue  of  the  vilest  and  most  corrupt 
of  the  tyrants  of  France."  Liberty  was  surrounded 
with  young  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  the  poplars  vere 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  tributes  offered  to  the 
divinity  by  the  love  of  the  French.  "  The  number 
and  choice  of  the  offerings  showed  that  this  was  not 
a  ceremony,  but  a  worship,  and  that  all  hearts  bad 
given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their  idolatry."  An 
immense  combustible  pile,  near  the  feet  of  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  was  composed  of  all  the  things  which  had 
been  employed  for  the  parade  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
**  Here,"  began  the  president,  "  the  axe  of  the  law 
struck  the  tyrant:  perish  thus  these  shameful  sis^s 
of  servitude."  After  his  address,  he  applied  a  flaming 
torch  to  the  pile,  and  in  a  moment  throne,  crown, 
sceptre,  escutcheons,  and  all  the  livery  of  despotism, 
was  blazing  and  crackling  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
a  countless  multitude.  Three  thousand  birds  of  all 
kinds,  with  little  tricolour  ribands  round  their  necks, 
and  bearing  the  words  "  We  are  free,  imitate  us/* 
sprung  wiUi  the  sparks  from  the  middle  of  the  flames 
into  the  free  and  boundless  expanse  of  the  heavens. 

Again  the  procestdon  halted  in  finont  of  tlie  Invalided. 
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On  the  summit  of  a  rock  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
French  people.  With  one  hand  the  figure  was  securing 
a  bundle  of  rods,  which  represented  the  departments  ; 
while  a  monster,  whose  tail  was  that  of  a  sea-dragon, 
was  issuing  from  the  reeds  of  a  fetid  marsh  and  making 
an  effort  to  crawl  up  to  and  hreak  the  hundle  of  rods. 
The  giant,  trampling  on  the  breast  of  the  moniter,  held 
a  club  suspended  over  his  head)  to  strike  a  mortal 
wound.  *'  French  people,"  exclaimed  the  president, 
'*  here  you  are  reptesenced  before  your  ofn  eyes  under 
an  emblem  rich  in  instructive  lessons:  this  giant — 
whose  powerful  hand  unites  and  fastens  in  a  single 
bundle  the  departments  in  which  consists  ybur  grandeur 
and  your  strength,— this  giant  is  You  t  this  monster, 
whose  criminal  hand  would  break  the  bundle  and  sepa- 
rate that  which  Nature  has  united^  it  i^  Federalism/' 
The  last  halt  was  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  where  the 
president,  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  which  filled 
all  the  place,  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  altar  of 
the  country,  accompanied  by  the  oldest  man  among 
the  commissioners  from  the  departments ;  and  "  from 
this  elevation,  as  from  the  true  Holy  Mount,  published 
the  result  of  the  votes  of  the  primary  Assemblies  of  the 
Republic,  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution.*'  He  then 
deposited  the  constitutional  act  and  the  table  of  votes 
in  the  ark  which  rested  on  the  altar.  Th«  salvoa  of 
artillery  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  shook  all 
around:  "heaven  and  earth  responded  to  this  pro- 
clamation of  the  only  constitution,  since  man  has 
existed,  which  has  given  to  a  great  empire  a  liberty 
founded  on  equality,  and  which  has  made  of  fraternity 
a  political  dogma*"*       During   the   procession   the 

*  The  Yirghna  Deckmtkm  elf  Rights,  June  12th,  1776, 
contains  all  that  thfc  French  Dedaration  does,  and  it  came 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  Deelaration  of  the  Ameri<»n 
Congress,  July  4,  1776.  The  Virginia  Declaration  declares, 
(1)  "  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact 
deprive  or  divest  posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  with  the  means  cf  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.'' 

(5)  "That  no  fr«e  government  or  the  blessing  df  Kbeity, 
can  he  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
justice,  moderation,  tempemnce,  frv^ahty,  and  virtue^  and  by 
frequent  recnrrence  to  frindameatal  principles." 

(16)  "That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  hy  reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by  force  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  therefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  pracflise  ChristiaA 
forhearance,  love^  tiid  charity  towards  eadi  ottier." 

Thii  goes  far  beyond  the  French  Declaration,  and  comes 
newer  to  the  trne  fonudations  of  society.    This  Declaration 


eighty-seven  commissioners  of  the  departments  had 
carried  each  a  pike  ;  they  now  approached  the  presi- 
dent, and  deposited  the  pikes  in  his  hand,  and  the 
president  formed  of  them  one  bundle,  which  he  tied 
together  with  a  riband  of  the  colours  of  the  nation. 

Last  of  all,  the  due  honours  were  paid  to  the  French- 
men who  had  died  in  fighting  for  the  Republic.  The 
urn  which  contained  these  cherished  remains  was  re- 
moved to  the  vestibule  of  the  funeral  temple,  erected 
at  one  end  of  the  Champ->de-Mars.  The  president, 
embracing  the  urn  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  showed  to  the  people  the  crown  of  laurel  destined 
for  the  martyrs  who  founded  liberty,  bade  a  solemn 
farewell  to  their  brethren  who  had  fallen  in  the  combats. 

Such  was  the  fSte  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1793,  when  a  republican  consritution  was 
proclaimed  fbr  France,  and  brotherhood  was  declared 
to  be  a  political  principle.  The  four  years  which  had 
passed  since  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  symbols  borrowed 
from  the  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  instead  of 
those  which  were 'appropriate  to  the  age  and  to  the 
Christian  principle  of  brotherhood.  But  though  ill 
understood,  the  sentiment  was  real,  or  the  pomp  would 
have  appeared  ridiculous ;  and  it  was  not  ridiculous, 
only  because  the  people  were  in  earnest.* 


was  made  in  a  country  where  slavery  eidsted ;  and  it  was 
retained  in  the  amended  Virginia  Constitution  of  1830, 
under  which  slavery  still  exists. 

•  After  gelling  so  far  in  the  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  man  may  well  ask,  What  was  it?  There  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  among  the  English  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  Fnench  Revolution ;  nor  is  the  answer  easy. 
Much  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revoluiion,  and  its  real  significance,  is  too  puerile  to  deserve 
any  notice.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  may  read  the  'Explication  de  la 
Revolution  FraTi9aise,'  prefixed  to  the  two  small  volumes  of 
Poujoulat's  '  Histoire  de  la  RC^volution  Franyaise,*  which  will 
show  that  the  Revolution  was  a  catastrophe,  which  had  been 
preparing  for  centuries,  and  was  hastened  by  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  state  of  the  finances. 
The  cahiers  of  17B9  showed  what  progress  the  French  had 
made  in  potitical  knowledge ;  and  the  objects  of  many  good 
men  was  to  make  a  wise  and  salutary  reform.  But  there 
was' no  clear  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  among  them  : 
ail  they  possessed  of  Christian  principles  was  borrowed  from 
Rousseau,  who  took  it  from  the  Gospel.  The  leading  Jaco- 
bins maintained  the  faith  which  they  learned  from  Rousseau, 
but  Without  a  distinct  recognition  of  its  divine  origin :  and 
in  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution  the  doctrines  of  Liberty 
and  Equality  became  a  sword,  and  not  peace.  Yet  their 
doctrines  have  not  been  without  effect :  and  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  Jacobins,  sot  their  practioe,  ace  preferable  to  the  mate** 
rialism  of  the  Gifonde. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE    REIGN    OF    TERROR. 


The  defeat  of  the  Gironde  and  the  death  of  Marat 
leflt  the  power  of  opinion  at  the  disposal  of  two  men, 
Danton  and  Robespierre.  But  Danton  had  lost  his 
revolutionary  energy ;  Robespierre's  was  inexhaustible. 
The  fall  of  the  Gironde  had  been  accomplished  by  an 
insurrection,  like  that  which  drove  Louis  from  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and  this  new  move- 
ment required  to  be  directed.  There  was  a  man  ready 
to  direct,  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  of  stedfast 
purpose,  who  could  bear  no  equal  or  rival,  Robespierre 
in  the  Convention,  and  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobins. 
Danton  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  man  of  passion, 
not  a  man  of  theory.  He  had  no  strong  convictions, 
nor  personal  animosities ;  he  had  not  the  faith  or  the 
fanaticism  which  overpowers  all  resistance.  The  blood 
of  September  was  on  his  conscience,  and  there  was 
remorse  in  his  bosom.  His  first  wife  was  dead,  and 
he  had  recently  married  a  young  woman,  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Hebert 
had  attacked  Danton  in  the  P^re  Duchesne;  and  on 
the  26th  of  August,  Danton  defended  himself  at  the 
Jacobins.  His  defence  was  not  in  his  usual  vigorous 
style.  He  replied  to  certain  vague  charges  against 
him  as  to  his  second  marriage  and  the  settlement  that 
he  had  made  on  bis  wife,  which  was  only  40,000  livres, 
the  produce  of  his  indemnification  for  an  office  which 
he  had  held,  and  of  his  labour :  *'  he  was  proud  of 
having  been  boni  a  sans-culotte,  and  having  received 
from  nature  sufficient  strength  to  provide  for  his  own 
subsistence."  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  wife  and  her 
family,  he  soon  retired  from  Paris  to  his  native  place  of 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  to  seek  in  this  rural  retreat  the  tran- 
quillity which  he  could  not  find  in  the  turbulence  of 
the  capital.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  had  an  interview 
with  Robespierre,  who  promised  to  defend  him  against 
any  attacks  upon  his  patriotism.  They  parted  in 
appearance  good  friends :  Robespierre  glad  to  be  rid  - 
of  a  rival ;  Danton  perhaps  in  the  expectation  that 
Robespierre  would  be  swept  away  by  the  tempest 
which  he  was  attempting  to  control,  and  leave  the 
field  open  to  him. 

Robespierre  had  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  because  he  acknowledged  their  sove- 
reignty in  the  most  unlimited  terms.  He  had  declared 
war  against  all  parties  who  were  obstacles  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Republic.  Unlike  his  rival,  he  had 
a  character  on  which  there  was  not  even  a  suspicion 
of  corruption ;  and  his  austerity  and  simple  mode 
of  life  were  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  which  he 
professed.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1791,  after  the 
**  massacre  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,"  the  Jacobins  in 
alarm  quitted  their  place  of  meeting  ;  and  Robespierre 
among  them.  He  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  his  fears 
magnified  his  danger.  A  carpenteri  named  Duplay,  who 


lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  saw  Robespierre  as  he  was 
coming  along,  and  being  anxious  for  his  safety,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  forced  him  into  his  house.  He 
stayed  there  that  evening,  for  he  was  afraid  to  go  to 
his  residence  in  the  quarter  called  the  Marais ;  and  on 
the  morrow  his  host  would  not  let  him  go.  From 
this  time  Robespierre  lived  with  Duplay  and  bis 
family,  which  consisted  of  Duplay 's  wife,  a  son  and 
four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  twenty-fire, 
and  the  youngest  eighteen  years  of  age.*  Robes- 
pierre's Income  was  derived  from  the  rent  of  a  small 
property  in  Artois,  which  belonged  to  him,  his  brother 
and  his  sister,  and  from  his  pay  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  But  his  wants  were  few  :  he  ate  at 
Duplay's  table,  and  .lived  in  the  same  homely  style  as 
the  carpenter's  family.  Between  Eleonora,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Duplay,  and  Robespierre,  an  attachment 
was  formed,  stronger  on  her  part  than  his,  for  it  was 
mingled  with  admiration.  But  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life  had  established  in  Robespierre  an  affection  founded 
on  respect,  and  strengthened  by  habit ;  for  it  cannot 
be  conceived  that  a  man  of  Robespierre's  character, 
absorbed  in  the  Revolution,  could  find  room  in  his 
bosom  for  the  passion  of  love.  Duplay  approved  of 
the  attachment,  and  Robespierre  and  Eleonora,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Cornelia  had  been  given,  were  to 
be  married  when  the  Revolution  was  terminated  and 
secured.  The  youngest  sister,  Elizabeth,  married 
Lebas,  one  of  Robespierre's  colleagues.  Robespierre 
had  a  chamber  in  Duplay's  house,  which  contained  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  four  straw  chairs.  This  chamber  was 
both  his  sleeping  and  working  room.  Some  pine 
shelves  fixed  against  the  wall  contained  his  papen, 
reports,  and  the  manuscripts  of  his  numerous  dis- 
courses, written  in  a  fair  hand,  with  many  erasures, 
the  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  he  laboured  his 
compositions.  A  few  select  books  composed  bis 
library,  and  a  volume  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  or  of  Racine 
was  generally  open  on  his  table.  Here  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  he  seldom  went  cat 
except  in  the  morning  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
evening  to  the  Jacobins.  He  kept  the  same  kind  of 
dress  from  first  to  last,  and  did  not  neglect  propriety 
and  neatness  of  costume,  when  propriety  and  neatness 
were  no  longer  the  fashion.  A  small  number  of  select 
friends  visited  at  Duplay's,  who  varied  however  with 
the  times :  Merlin  de  Thionville,  and  Fouche,  who  is 
said  to  have  loved  Robespierre's  sister,  though  Robes- 
pierre  did  not  love  him  :  Taschereau,  Panis,  Sergcnt ; 
among  the  regular  visitors  were  Lebas,  St.  Just,  Cou- 
thon,  David,  and  Camille  Desmoulins ;  and  "  lastly, 
Madame  de  Chalabre,  a  wealthy  lady  of  noble  family» 

*  Michelet,  'Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise,'  iii.,  p.  162. 
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ai  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Robespierre,  who  devoted 
herself  to  him  like  the  widows  of  Corinth  or  Rome  to 
the  apostles  of  the  new  worship,  offering  him  her  for- 
tune to  further  the  popularisation  of  his  ideas,  and 
seeking  the  friendship  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
Duplay  in  order  to  merit  a  look  from  Robespierre.*  " 

On  the  11th  of  August,  Lacroix  (d'Eure  et  Loir) 
moved,  and  his  motion  was  carried,  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  take  the  proper  measures  for  electing  a 
new  Assembly.  But  Robespierre,  at  the  Jacobins, 
declared  that  nothing  could  save  the  Republic,  if  the 
Convention  should  separate,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  Called  against  his 
inclination  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  had 
witnessed  things  which  he  could  never  have  suspected 
— '*  since  he  had  seen  the  government  nearer  than  he 
ever  had  before,  he  had  been  able  to  discover  all  the 
crimes  which  were  daily  committed."  On  the  14th, 
Robespierre  again  spoke  at  the  Jacobins  on  the  means 
of  safety,  or  rather  salvation  ;  they  were  to  cashier  the 
generals,  and  to  prevent  knaves  from  being  appointed 
in  their  places ;  to  turn  out  all  who  were  employed  in 
administration,  and  to  put  honest  men  in  their  place ; 
"  to  fall  on  all  those  odious  journalists,  every  stroke 
of  whose  pen  is  an  additional  crime,  and  whose  exist- 
ence becomes  daily  more  pernicious  to  society."  One 
of  Robespierre's  measures  of  salvation  was  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  concluded  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  forty-eight  sections  should  be 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  Jacobins  to  concert 
with  them,  with  the  delegates^ named  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  federates,  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
operate  the  great  crisis  which  was  to  save  the  State. 
The  meeting  took  place,  an  address  was  agreed  upon 
(16th  of  August),  and  immediately  presented  to  the 
Convention.  It  called  for  a  general  summons  for 
every  rasn  to  take  arms,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
The  address  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  Barr^re  reported  upon  it  in  the  same  sit- 
ting; but  the  final  decree  was  not  proposed  till  the 
23rd,  when  it  was  adopted.  It  declared  that  from 
that  time  until  the  enemy  should  be  driven  from  the 
French  territory,  every  Frenchman  should  be  perma- 
nently in  requisition  for  the  service  of  the  armies: 


*  Lamartine, '  Hist  des  GKrondins,'  Liv.  xxx.,  9,  &c.«  has 
drawn  a  picture  of  Robespierre's  domestic  life.  Senart, 
'  Herniations  puisnes  dans  les  Cartons  des  Comit^s  de  Salut 
Public  et  de  Siiret^  g^nerale,'  calls  Madame  Chakbre  <<  the 
infamous  Chalabre,  the  cerberus  of  Robespierre,  a  female 
like  a  harpy."  Between  the  widows  of  Corinth  and  a  karpy 
there  is  a  wondrous  difference.  S^nart's  M^moires,  as  the 
book  is  sometimes  called,  contains  many  curious  facts, 
which  he  had  good  means  of  knowing;  but  judgment  and 
moderation  are  totally  wanting  in  it.  There  are  a  few 
letters  from  Mde.  Chalabre  to  Robespierre  in  the  '  Papiers 
Inidiu,'  &c.;  which  also  contain  (i.,  p.  155)  some  curious 
notes  on  Robespierre,  by  Fr^ron.  He  is  charged  with  drink- 
ing wine  and  liqueurs  to  excess,  except  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  Me,  when  he  drank  only  water. 


"the  young  men  will  go  to  the  field  of  battle;  the 
married  men  will  make  arms  and  convey  provisions ; 
the  women  will  make  tents,  clothes,  and  serve  in  the 
hospitals;  the  children  will  turn  the  old  linen  into 
lint ;  the  old  men  will  be  carried  to  the  public  places  to 
strengthen  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  hatred  of  kings, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Republic.*'  The  national  build- 
ings were  to  be  turned  into  barracks,  the  public  places 
into  workshops  for  arms,  and  the  earth  of  the  cellars 
to  be  lixiviated  to  extract  saltpetre  from  it :  saddle- 
horses  were  to  be  taken  for  the  cavalry ;  and  draft- 
horses,  except  those  employed  in  agriculture,  for  the 
conveyance  of  artillery  and  provisions  :  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  received  full  powers  to  cause  all  kinds 
of  arms  to  be  fabricated ;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  were  sent  to  execute  the  law,  were  to 
have  the  same  power  in  their  arrondissemens,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety :  the 
levy  of  men  was  general ;  and  the  unmarried  men  and 
widowers  without  children,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  were  to  march  first,  and  to  repair 
to  the  chief  place  of  their  district,  where  they  were  to 
be  drilled  daily  until  they  received  the  order  to  set 
out.*  The  Convention  called  all  France  to  arms, 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  not  an  army  that 
was  raised  to  defend  the  country:  it  was  a  whole 
nation. 

The  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
decree  which  declared  the  property  of  the  princess  de 
Lamballe,  who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September, 
to  belong  to  the  nation,  was  but  a  trifle,  and  merely 
a  sample  of  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  formation  of  the  Grand  Livre  is  an  instance 
of  their  vigour  and  boldness.  The  public  debt  was  a 
perfect  chaos,  consisting  of  obligations  contracted 
before  1789  and  since,  of  obligations  varying  in  kind 
and  degree ;  a  whole,  so  complicated  that  it  required 
great  skill  and  experience  to  understand  any  part,  and 
left  room  for  jobbing  and  speculation  without  end. 
Cambon's  plan  was  to  form  a  book  consisting  of  one 
or  many  volumes,  called  *  Le  Grand  Livre  de  la  dette 
publique,'  in  which  all  the  obligations  to  the  creditors 
of  the  State  were  to  be  entered ;  and  the  different  titles 
of  all  the  creditors  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  uniform 
title,  which  would  be  the  entries  in  the  Grand  Livre. 

The  public  debt  (la  deite  publique  non  viaghre)  con- 
sisted of  the  dette  constituee,  of  the  debt  due  at  a 
fixed  time,  of  the  debt  due  and  arising  from  the  liqui- 
dation, and  of  the  debt  arising  from  the  various  crea- 
tions of  assignats.  An  explanation  of  these  different 
debts  could  not  be  made  in  fewer  words  than  those 
of  Cambon's  Report.  The  annual  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  dette  constituee  amounted  to  89,888,335 
livres  on  the  1st  of  January,  1793.  The  debt  payable . 
at  a  fixed  time  consisted  (1)  of  sums  payable  at  Paris, 
and  (2)  of  loans  raised  in  foreign  countries,  the  repay- 
ment  of  which  was  to  be  made  in  foreign   money: 

*  The  decree  of  the  23rd  of  August  consisted  of  eighteen 
articles.    '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxviii.,  469. 
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**  the  titles  on  which  the  second  paM  of  the  debt  is 
founded,"  sfiys  the  Report,  "  must  he  considered 
sacred :  payment  must  be  made  ih  specie,  and  not  in 
Assignats."  The  debt  *'  due  and  arising  from  liqui- 
dation" owed  its  origin  to  the  Revolution,  which, 
while  it  abolished  many  piiTileges  and  texaiious 
offices,  gave  the  holders  of  such  offices  cotnpeiisation. 
The  fourth  head  of  debt  was  the  dssignats,  of  which 
5,100,000,040  lines  had  been  ordered  to  be  fabri- 
cated by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Convention.  On  the  1st  of  AugUst,  1T9$, 
484,153,967  livres  were  in  the  treasury* or  in  course 
of  fabtication.  The  amount  that  had  been  put  in 
circulation  was  4,615,846,053  livres,  of  t^hich  there 
had  been  paid  in  or  burnt  840,000,000  livres  arising 
from  payments  made  on  the  purchase  of  national  do- 
mains. The  assignats  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1793,  amounted  to  3,775,846,053  livres. 

The  Convention  had  already  diminished,  by 
558,624,000  livtes  the  amount  of  assighats  which 
were  in  circulation  as  money.  This  was  effected  by 
a  decree  which  declared  that  all  assignats  with  the 
kind's  head  upon  them,  which  were  for  more  than  100 
livres,  should  no  longer  circulate  as  money,  but  merely 
as  notes  payable  to  the  bearer.  Consequently  the 
debt  in  assignats,  which  did  hot  circulate  as  money, 
was  a  total  of  558,624,000  livres;  and  that  in  as- 
signats which  circulated  as  money,  was  a  total  of 
3,217,222,053  livres. 

The  assignats  which  had  been  deprived  of  the  cha- 
ractet  of  money  were  receivable  either  as  payment  for 
taxes  or  as  payment  for  national  domains,  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1794,  afteir  which  date  they  would 
have  no  value.  The  assignats  with  the  royal  face 
upon  them  were  said  or  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  counter-revolutionary  speculators ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  prudent  to  adopt  a  measure  which  should 
compel  people  to  pay  them  into  the  treasury. 

The  dette  constituee,  as  already  observed,  was  re- 
presented by  an  annual  payment  of  89,888,333  livres. 
The  debt  due  at  a  fixed  time  and  payable  in  Fratice, 
was  a  principal  sum  of  415,945,312  livres;  and  that 
payable  in  foreign  countries  and  in  foreign  money,  was 
a  principal  sum  of  11,956,003  livres.  The  debt  dufe 
and  arising  from  the  liquidation  was  A  principal  sum 
of  625,706,309  livres.  Cambon's  plan,  which  was  to 
change  all  the  titles  of  the  creditors  of  the  State  into 
uniform  inscriptions  or  entries  in  the  Grand  Livre, 
transformed  the  capital  of  every  debt  into  a  perpetual 
annual  payment  or  rente.  The  principal  sums  due  to 
each  person  were  not  entered  in  the  Grand  Livre,  but 
only  the  rente  or  annual  payment ;  but  no  rente  under 
60  livres  was  entered,  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  the 
number  of  creditors.  The  rentes  were  to  be  paid 
annually  at  the  chief  places  of  the  several  districts  in 
France,  instead  of  being  payable  at  Paris  only  as 
before. 

The  second  part  of  Cambon's  plan  was  to  withdraw 
the  assignats  from  circulation,  and  the  basis  of  this 
part  of  his  scheme  was  the  fofced  loan  of  a  milliard. 


The  forced  loan  Was  only  to  be  repaid  in  national  pro- 
perty which  remained  on  sale,  aiid  the  loan  could  only 
be  accepted  in  payment  for  national  domains  until  two 
years  aftet  peace  was  established ;  this  was  to  make 
people  '*  abahdon  theit  inert  resistance,  or  the  causing 
of  internal  troubles."  The  loan  was  to  carry  no  intc- 
tcst,  which  would  he  equivalent  to  an  eittraordinary 
tax  during  the  War,  and  everybody  would  thus  hare 
an  ihtetest  in  seeing  the  War  ended.  The  receipts  or 
acknowledgments  fot  the  forced  loans  were  not  to  be 
transferable  :  this  was  to  ptevent  jobbing  in  them.  If 
the  loans  were  not  paid  at  the  times  fixed,  they  were  to 
be  converted  into  a  tax,  and  were  not  to  be  repaid.  But 
the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  good  citizens  of  ex- 
empting themselves  from  the  forced  loan,  by  volun- 
tarily lending  the  assignats  which  circulated  as  money, 
for  it  waS  neeessarjr  to  diminish  this  enormous  amount 
as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly  such  citizens  could 
exchange  their  assignats  for  an  inscription  in  the  Grand 
Livre,  Which  inscription  would  give  them  a  title  to  a 
rente  of  five  livres  for  every  hundred  paid  into  ibc 
treasury;  but  no  loan  of  less  than  a  thousand  livres 
would  be  taken.  The  committee  thought  that  volun- 
tary loans  would  bring  a  milliard  of  assignats  to  the 
treasury  before  the  1st  of  December,  1793,  and  would 
thus  reduce  the  circulation  to  2,217,222,053.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  rentes 
or  interest  payable  upon  the  inscriptions  in  the  Grand 
Livre  would  form  a  total  of  200,000,000  livres; 
but  this  amount  was  to  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
40,000,000,  the  amount  of  tax  levied  upon  it,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  tax  on  immoveable  property; 
and  thus  the  annual  payments  would  be  reduced  to 
160,000,000  livres.  This  measure  had  the  advantage 
of  bringing  the  public  debt  of  France  from  disorder 
into  order,  and  of  simplifying  and  rendering  clear  what 
had  be6n  complicated  and  Unintelligible,  and  required 
"  a  science  to  understand."* 

The  Jacobins  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Conven- 
tion :  it  was  not  vigorous  enough  or  severe  enough  for 
them.  The  Convention,  however,  had  been  pretty 
active  during  the  month  of  August,  and  Robespierre 
had  carried  many  of  his  propositions ;  but  he  had  failed 
also  in  many  of  his  proposed  measures,  and  he  now 
remained  quiet,  and  let  the  Jacobins  attack  the  Con- 
vention. There  was  great  indignation  gainst  those 
who  had  signed  the  capitulation  of  Mains,  for  it  was 
said  that  the  place  had  provisions  for  eight  days,  and 
that  if  it  had  held  out  »wo  or  three  days  more,  it  wouH 
have  been  saved.  The  Committee  of  General  Secnrity 
was  attacked ;  but  still  more  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Custine  had  been  charged  on  the  28th  of 
July :  it  was  now  the  26th,  and  he  was  not  yet  con- 
demned. This  delay  was  intolerable.  Robespierre 
could  no  longer  endure  it.  On  the  «5th  of  August  he 
brought  certain  pians  before  the  Jacobin  club,  wfaicb 

♦  '  Rapport  8ur  la  formation  d'un  grand  li^fe  pour  inscnrt 
ct  consolider  la  dette  publiquc,  fait  par  Cambuti,  dans  U 
seance  du  15  Aodt,  17^3.'    *  Uist.  Pari.,'  xxxi.,  ^4G-5(H» 
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were  adopted,  and  boon  produced  a  new  law  fot  the 
reorganization  of  the  Revolution Ary  IVilmnaL  "  From 
the  summit  of  the  Mouhtain,"  taid  Robl»spierte,  *'  I 
will  give  the  slgntil  to  the  people,  and  I  will  aay  to 
them,  thete  are  your  enemies  *,  strike."  On  the  27th 
of  August,  Custine  wM  tried  befote  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  for  treason.  His  alleged  treasonable 
acts  consisted  Ih  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  having  by  these  means  facilitated  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy  on  the  territoty  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  having  delivered  Up  to  them  towns,  fortresses, 
stores,  and  Arsenals  belongiUg  tb  the  Republic.  The 
jury  found  hiUi  guilty,  And  he  ^as  cOhdetnned  to 
death.  After  his  devotion  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
he  did  not  expect  sUch  A  rewatd.  He  hbped  to  escape ; 
and  his  condemnation  UtteHy  confoUtided  hinl.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  his  bravery  oU  the  field  of  bAttle,  but 
to  be  summoned  fVom  the  coihmand  of  an  army  to 
march  to  the  scaffold  wa4  a  reverse  that  required  more 
fortitude  than  Custine  possessed.  Oii  retiring  from 
the  court,  he  threw  himself  on  his  kUees,  and  regained 
in  this  attitude  for  t#o  hours.  He  entreated  his  con- 
fessor to  pass  the  night  before  the  execution  with  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  enjoin  him  to  defend  his 
father's  character  and  good  name.  He  was  attended 
to  the  scaflTold  by  a  priest,  who  held  a  crucifix  whieh 
Custine  embraced.  The  condemned  general  ga^ed  on 
the  crowd  with  strong  emotions  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  the  ctowd  responded  by  shouts  of  joy. 
From  earth  he  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  moistened 
with  tears.  He  kheeled  iti  prayer  At  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  rose  and  east  a  glatice  on  the  fatal  axe,  and 
Ascended  the  Scaffold  tWth  fitmness.* 

The  Convention  was  recovering  its  authority.  Bor- 
deaux submitted,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  commis- 
sioners from  the  tWenty-four  sections  of  that  city 
appeared  at  the  bAr  of  the  Convention,  and  asked  for 
pardon,  and  the  repeal  of  the  decree  which  placed  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law  the  members  of  the  populair 
commission,  which,  they  said,  the  people  themselves 
had  established.  Their  prayer  was  not  granted.  At  the 
Jacobins  they  were  wofte  received.  Robespierire  said, 
"that  to  be  indulgent  towards  traitors  would  be  to 
show  themselves  taore  cruel,  more  criminal  towards  the 
people  than  the  traitors  themselves  :  the  people  called 
for  vengeance ;  and  vengeance  was  due,  and  the  law 
ought  not  to  reiuse  it."  Marseille  was  compelled  to 
yield.  On  the  81st  of  August  news  reached  Paris  that 
general  CarUux  had  entered  that  city,  after  defeating 
a  body  of  Marseillais  on  the  24th  of  Aiqjust,  and 
making  many  prisoners.  On  the  motion  of  Danton  it 
was  decreed  that  the  committees  of  legislation  and  of 
public  safety  should  prepare  a  report  on  the  mode 
of  making  the  counter-revolutionists  of  Marseille  pay 
the  expences  of  the  war,  and  on  the  mode  "  of  applying 
the  law  which  was  to  cause  the  heAds  of  these  villains 
to  fall."  f     Rebellion,  or  Federalisra,  as  it  was  called,' 

•  Proo^  de  Custine, '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxix.,  263—338. 

t  llie  ivpresentitives  of  thto  people,  who  w^rewith  Car- 


WAs  now  extinguished,  except  in  Lyon.  The  sieg^  of 
Lyon  began  on  tbe  8th  of  August,  And  lAsted  to  the 
9th  of  October.  It  ibrms  thb  most  striking  of  all 
the  revolutionary  episodes.  The  town  was  summoned 
to  surrender  Unconditionally  by  Dubois  Crance  and 
Ghiutief ,  the  teptesetitatives  of  the  people  with  the  army 
Of  the  Alps,  and  by  Kellermann,  commander-in-chief  of 
th^  army.  The  LyonnalA  reftised  to  surrender,  and 
accused  the  republicans  of  firing  before  the  time  allowed 
for  answering  the  summohs  had  expired.  Kellermann 
affirmed  that  the  Lyohnais  fired  first,  and  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  post  in  advance  of  the  Ctoix  Rousse^ 
who  had  asked  for  three  hours  to  reply  to  the  sum- 
mons, fired  grape  on  Kellermann's  men  before  the  time 
was  out.  Kellermann  may  be  believed  on  this  point, 
for  he  was  averse  to  the  attack  on  Lyon,  and  defoited 
it  as  long  as  he  could. 

The  war  in  La  Vendee  was  A  succession  of  bloody 
combats  on  a  narrow  theatre*  On  the  iSth  of  August 
the  royalists  were  routed  at  Lu^on.  Rossignol,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  La  Vendue,  had  been  deprived  by 
Bourdon  de  TOlse  and  QoupiHeau,  the  representa- 
tives who  were  with  the  army.  Tallien  said  in  the 
Convention,  "  I  shall  not  inquire  if  Rossignol  drinks, 
or  if  he  has  pillaged,  but  whether  your  commissioners 
had  the  right  to  suspend  him ;  and  what  do  I  care  for 
A  few  acts  of  pillage?"  Rossignol  was  restored  to  his 
command,  and  he  appeared  at  thb  bar  of  the  Convention. 
Robespierre,  i^ho  was  president,  congratulated  him  on 
''  having  walked  in  tho  narrow  patii  of  patriotism." 
Robespierre  despised  Rossignol,  but  he  looked  on  him 
as  a  useful  instrument.  On  the  same  day,  a  deputation 
of  teachers  appeared  at  the  bar,  pfnying  that  national 
education  might  be  compulsory  And  gratuitous;  and 
one  of  the  children,  who  accompAnied  the  deputation, 
requested  that  instead  of  pitching  to  them  in  the 
name  of  a  self-styled  Ood,  they  would  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  equality,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
constitution.  An  explosion  of  indignation  iVom  the 
Convention  saved  Robespierre  the  necessity  of  a  reply, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  a  rebuke. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  bad  now  commenced :  but 
what  was  the  ReigU  of  Terror  in  Fratice  ?  The  atrocities 
and  butcheries  of  mAny  innocent  persons.  And  the 
cruelty  of  their  murderers  Are  the  prominent  facts. 
But  Terror  was  not  established  simply  because  some 
sanguinary  men  wished  to  overthrow  what  remained  of 
law  and  order.  Terror  was  a  re-action,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  invasion  of  enemies  from  without,  and  the 
fear  of  enemies  real  and  imaginary  within.  No  man 
felt  fear  more  than  Robespierre,  and  fear  is  of  all 
passions  the  most  cruel.  Fear  then  begot  the  system 
of  Terror,  and  Terror  had  its  terrific  agents.*  This  is 

taux,  made  a  report  to  the  Convention  of  what  took  place  at 
Marseille  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Angust.  '  Hist.  Pari./ 
xxix.,  494-497. 

*  There  are  some  good  obserra^ons  in  the  '  M^tfroires  snr 
la  Convention  et  le  Diw^tOwe,  par  A.  C.  Thibfcudeau,*  (vol.  i., 
ehap.  5,  La  Terreur,)  Terror  wAs  »6t  the  device  of  a  single 
man  or  of  a  set  of  men.    It  gr^w  up  by  degrees^  and  it 
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no  apology  for  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  there  is  no 
apology  for  it;  but  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  all  its 
bloody  crimes  began  with  fear, — fear  real,  and  fear 
simulated. 

On  the  4th  of  September  it  was  known  at  Paris  that 
Toulon,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  English ;  and  just  at  the  same 
time  the  agitation  about  prices  was  extreme  in  Paris. 
On  the  3rd,  a  decree  was  passed  for  fixing  a  uniform 
price  of  grain  all  through  the  Republic ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  29th  of  September  that  the  law  was  put 
in  its  complete  form,  which  fixed  a  maximum  for  the 
price  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  people  assembled  on  the  4th  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  which  had  never  witnessed  such  tumultuous 
scenes  since  the  time  when  Foullon  was  assassinated. 
From  the  1st  of  September  the  Jacobins  were  busy 
with  discussing  the  law  on  the  maximum,  and  the 
establishment  of  what  was  called  a  Revolutionary 
army,  which  should  scour  the  country  in  several  fiying 
bodies,  accompanied  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
a  guillotine  ''  to  pluck  up  all  the  germs  of  federalism, 
royalism,  and  fanaticism.''  While  Robespierre  was 
speaking  at  the  Jacobins,  on  the  4th,  on  the  question 
of  subsistence,  and  saying  "  if  the  rich  fanners  will 
only  be  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  people,  we  will  deliver 
them  up  to  the  people,''  a  body  of  workmen  went  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to  present  a  petition  about  bread, 
the  scarcity  of  which  was  daily  increasing.  AA;er  some 
parleying,  the  municipality  and  the  petitioners  ad- 
journed to  the  great  hall,  which  was  immediately 
crammed  with  people.  The  cry  was  **  bread,  bread  !" 
Chaumette  appeared  with  a  decree  from  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  price  of  all  necessaries  should  be  fixed. 
"We  don't  want  promises,"  was  the  cry;  "we  want 
bread."  Chaumette  addressed  the  people :  his  talk 
was  all  against  the  rich,  whom  they  must  crush. 
Hubert  advised  them  to  surround  the  Convention,  as 
they  had  done  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  31st  of  May,  and  not  quit  until  the 
Convention  had  adopted  the  means  for  saving  the 
people.  The  petitioners  were  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  5  th,  and  Chaumette,  the  procureur  of 
the  commune,  was  the  spokesman  :  what  he  demanded 
was  "  food,"  and  the  means  of  getting  it ;  "  the  revo- 
lutionary army  and  the  guillotine."  The  deputation 
received  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  which  were  also 
unceremoniously  taken  without  being  granted  by  a 
crowd  which  was  at  the  heels  of  the  deputation.  The 
floor  was  filled  with  men  and  women,  who  came  to 
support  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  A  deputation 
from  the  Jacobins  appeared :  they  called  for  the  trial 
of  Brissot  and  his  colleagues,  and  that  Terror  should  be 

acquired  strength  as  it  grew.  All  France  was  imder  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  executioners  of  Terror  were  themseWes  its 
terrified  ministers,  and  finally  its  victims.  The  Committee 
of  PubUc  Safety  was  the  impersonation  of  the  monster.  The 
Romans  had  a  Reign  of  Tenor  imder  Tiberius,  of  which 
Tacitus  has  drawn  a  picture  with  a  master's  hand :  "  Pave- 
bant  tembantque :"    "  Fear  begat  terror." 


the  order  of  the  day ;  for  a  revolutionary  army,  divided 
into  sections,  each  with  a  dreaded  tribunal  and  the  ter* 
rible  instrument  of  the  vengeance  of  the  law  ;  that  the 
army  and  its  tribunals  should  continue  active  until  the 
soil  of  the  Republic  was  purged  of  traitors,  and  until  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  conspirators.  The  president, 
Thuriot,  said,  "  your  wish  is  crowned :  the  Convention 
has  already  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary 
army."  On  this  same  day,  Barrere  made  a  report  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented.  Robespierre  had 
defended  Barrdre  on  the  4th,  at  the  Jacobins,  when  he 
said  that  Barrere  was  a  weak  man,  but  never  an  enemy 
of  the  public  weal.  He  said  that,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Barrere  had  however  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  a  zeal,  an  energy,  truly  worthy 
of  a  republican,  which  would  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  dangers  of  the  country.  We  thus  obtain  an  un- 
doubted measure  of  Robespierre's  disposition  at  this 
time :  he  was  ready  to  shed  blood, — the  blood  of  every 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  conspirator ; 
and  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  traitors  and  conspira- 
tors was  as  large  as  had  been  Marat's  demand  for 
heads.  Any  one  who  will  trace  the  progress  of  this 
man,  by  his  speeches,  from  the  time  when  he  argued 
against  the  punishment  of  death,  to  the  time  of  his 
eulogium  on  Barrere,  will  see  that  he  had  deliberately 
come  to  the  resolution  to  accomplish  and  secure  the 
Revolution  by  shedding  blood.  If  his  own  hands  were 
not  stained,  or  if  we  cannot  detect  him  as  the  direct 
author  of  the  atrocities  which  followed,  we  do  not  for 
that  reason  impute  to  him  less  guilt. 

Barrere  said  in  his  report,  that  intercepted  letters, 
whether  directed  to    foreigners    or  to   aristocrats  ia 
France,  showed  the  constant  efforts  of  their  agents  to 
excite  a  movement  in  Paris :  "  Well  then,  they  shall 
have  this  last  movement ;  but*  they  shall  have  it  or- 
ganized by  a  revolutionary  army,  [which  shall  execute 
these  great  words  of  the  Commune  of  Paris — *  Let  us 
make  Terror  the  order  of  the  day!'     The  royalists  wish 
for  blood  ;  and  they  shall  have  the  blood  of  conspira- 
tors, of  the  Brissots,  of  the  Marie  Antoinettes.     It  is 
no  illegal  vengeance ;  it  is  the  extraordinary  tribunals 
which  are  going  to  act :  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  measures  which  we  shall  present  to  you,  when  you 
know  that  from  the  depths  of  their  prisons  these  vil- 
lains still  conspire,  and  are  a  rallying  point  for  our 
enemies.     The  royalists  call  out  for  the  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible;    and  they  wish  to  destroy  it:   they 
engross  provisions,  they  job  in  assignats,  they  give  up 
our  ports   to  the  English;   they  make  disturbances 
about   Paris ;    they   mislead   the  poorer   citizens,  or 
assume  their  names  and  dress,  and  then  they  calunmiate 
the  sans-culottes  and  the  Convention.     What  is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  so  many  crimes  and  plots  ?    A 
revolutionary  army  to  sweep  away  the  conspirators." 
The  Convention  immediately  decreed  the  formation,  in 
Paris,  of  a  paid  force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  twelve 
hundred  cannoneers,  whose  business  should  be  to  check 
counter-revolutionists,  and  to  execute  the  revolutionary 
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laws  and  the  meaaures  for  the  public  salvation  which 
the  Convention  should  decree,  and  to  "  protect  subsist- 
ence." The  plan  of  forming  this  revolutionary  army 
was  Camot's. 

The  Convention  was  in  a  humour  for  a  general 
purging  of  counter-revolutionary  elements,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Jean-Bon-St.-Andre,  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  useful 
to  transport  beyond  sea  women  of  loose  life,  and  thus 
to  "stifle  this  germ  of  counter-revolution."  A  decree 
was  also  passed  by  which  indigent  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committees  might  claim  an  indemnity 
of  two  livres  for  each  day  that  they  attended  the  com- 
mittees ;  but  the  meetings  were  to  be  only  twice  a  week. 


Lastly,  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  was  re-organized. 
It  was  divided  into  four  sections,  all  of  which  might  be 
in  activity  at  once.  Thus  provision  was  made  for 
getting  the  work  done  quicker,  and  additional  persons 
could  be  provided  with  places  ;  judges,  jurymen,  sub- 
stitutes of  the  public  accuser  and  others.  The  pay- 
ments of  all  these  functionaries  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  previous  decrees.  A  decree 
of  the  2nd  of  July  had  fixed  the  payment  of  a  juryman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  eighteen  francs  a 
day.* 

*  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxix.,  48. 
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The  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobins  now  di- 
rected the  general  administration.  With  them  ori- 
ginated the  plan  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  the 
proclamation  of  Terror.  Chaumette  was  continually 
denouncing.  He  accused  Leboeuf,  a  professor  at  the 
College  de  Mazarin,  of  criminal  conduct  during  his 
service  at  the  Temple.  Leboeuf  replied  that  he  did 
not  like  indecent  songs,  and  that  he  had  reproved 
citizen  Simon,  who  had  the  care  of  young  Capet,  for 
singing  such  kinds  of  songs  before  the  child.  Another 
was  accused  of  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  respectfully 
while  be  stood  before  the  widow  Capet. 

The  Convention  were  following  in  the  same  track. 
On  the  petition  of  the  popular  society  of  Tours,  the 
principle  was  decreed  that  every  public  functionary 
should  be  bound  to  render  an  account  of  his  fortune. 
A  law  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  foreigners  belonging 
to  countries  which  were  at  war  with  France,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  specified  classes  of  persons.  Bil- 
laud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Granet,  were 
added  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and  Danton 
was  also  named,  but  he  refused  to  belong  to  it.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
should  be  formed  into  a  provisional  government.  The 
Convention  on  the  9th  decreed  the  re-organization  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Security,  the  whole  body  of 
which  the  Jacobins  had  denounced  as  men  worn  out 
and  good  for  nothing.  There  could  be  no  complaint 
against  the  new  members,  who  were  appointed  (14th 
of  September) :  the  names  of  Panis,  Lebon,  and  Amar, 
were  a  guarantee  that  this  committee  would  stop  at 
nothing.  The  Committee  of  General  Security  had  the 
superintendence  of  police,  which  at  a  time  of  universal 
distrust  and  suspicion  was  an  important  function  ;  but 
it  was  subordinate  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
whose  powers  were  as  unlimited  as  the  name  implied. 
On  the  9th,  Jean-Bon-Saint  Andr6,  in  the  name  of  the 


Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  a  report  on  the 
surrender  of  Toulon  to  the  English.* 

Toulon  had  been  republican  so  long  as  the  munici- 
pality had  maintained  its  power ;  and  the  municipality 
and  the  Jacobins  of  Toulon  had  made  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  aristocracy  of  the  officers  in  the  navy, 
and  of  their  inactivity.  The  moderate  party  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  officers,  who,  they  said,  were  doing 
all  that  they  could,  and  that  the  old  officers  were  the 
only  men  capable  of  commanding  a  fleet.  As  to  the 
complaints  of  the  tardy  equipment  of  the  ships,  they 
said  that  it  was  going  on  as  fast  as  it  could  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  French  fleet  to  leave 
the  port  of  Toulon  to  oppose  the  combined  English 
and  Spanish  fleet  which  was  off  the  coast.  The  mo- 
der^^e  party  had  the  superiority  in  the  sections ;  and 
they  began  by  putting  to  death  the  president  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  restoring  the  refractory  priests  to 
their  functions.  A  communication  was  opened  with 
Admiral  Hood,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet,  and 
the  counter-revolutionists  were  assured  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  would  appear  in  the  roads  of  Toulon  upon 
a  given  signal  being  made.  The  causes  of  the  sur- 
render of  Toulon  were  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
There  was  scarcity  there,  and  the  workmen  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  There 
were  also  the  intrigues  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the  fears 
which  the  moderate  party  had  of  the  violence  of  the 
violent  republicans.  Trogoff,  the  commander  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Toulon,  was  a  foreigner  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  he  acted  the  part  of  a  despicable  traitor. 
A  negotiation  was  opened  with  Admiral  Hood,  under 
the  pretext  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  just  at 
the  time  when  Cartaux  had  entered  Marseille  and 
reduced  it  to  obedience,  the  proposal  was  made  to  the 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxix.,  60—82. 
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yectiopt  of  TqvIoa  to  rooeiv^  ibe  BngU^h  i^dmiral  into 
the  p]|i(;e,  who  ihould  hold  it  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVII.  The  navy  wfta  opposed  to  this  treacherous 
measure,  hut  the  cou^t^r^revolutionists  of  Toulon, 
supported  hy  som^  of  those  of  Marseille,  who  had  fled 
there,  carried  th^ir  measure,  and  on  the  29th  of  August 
accepted  the  tenns  of  the  Gnglish  admiral.  The  signal 
was  given,  Trogoff  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  the 
English  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Toulon.  Rear- 
admiral  St.  Julien,  who  denounced  Trogoff  as  a  traitor, 
attempted  some  resistance,  hut  heing  abandoned  by 
the  commanders  of  the  ships  which  were  under  his 
orders,  and  threatened  by  Fort  Lamarque  with  a 
shower  of  red-hot  balls,  he  made  his  escape  to  Sague 
with  some  officers  and  a  few  sailors. 

The  surrender  of  Toulon  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Convention,  but  they  were  encouraged  by  better  news 
from  other  quarters.  BentaboUe,  who  was  on  a  mission 
to  Lille,  sent  information  that  five  waggons  loaded  with 
gold  and  silver  were  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Fart  of 
this  rich  spoH  was  got  from  the  churches  of  Belgium. 
On  the  10th,  news  came  of  the  three  battles  of  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September,  called  the  battle  of 
Hondtsohoote ;  the  first  signal  advantage  which  the 
French  arms  had  gained  since  the  battle  of  Jemmapes. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  these 
victories  was  due  to  Camot,  who  was  now  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Carnot  perfected  a 
system  of  strategy,  the  first  hint  of  which  had  been 
given  by  general  Grimoard  in  a  memoir  addressed  to 
the  Committee  of  General  Defence  in  January,  1793 : 
**  The  simplest  means,'*  he  said,  **  to  supply  art  by 
numbers,  is  to  make  a  war  of  masses,  always  to  direct 
against  the  points  of  attack  the  greatest  number  of 
troops  and  force  of  artillery  that  is  possible."  After 
the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  it  was  agreed  among  the 
genemls  of  the  allied  army  (Aug.  3)  to  attack  the 
French  camp  behind  the  Schelde,  situated  between 
Bouohain  and  Paillancourt,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  old  encampments. 
The  French  were  entrenched  here  under  general  Kil- 
maine.  The  prince  of  Coburg  with  the  mass  of  the 
imperial  army  advanced  upon  Cambray  and  began  the 
siege.  The  duke  of  York  marched  upon  the  camp  of 
CflBsar,  from  which  Kilmaine  effected  his  retreat.  The 
duke  then  encamped  at  Bourlon,  a  village  a  little  dis- 
tance west  of  Cambray,  The  prince  of  Ooburg  met 
with  a  vigorous  resistanoe  in  Cambray,  and  the  siege 
was  abandoned  on  the  11th,  The  duke  of  York  now 
received  instructions  from  London  to  attack  Dunkerque, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 
for  the  English  ministry  had  set  great  importance  on 
the  capture  of  this  sea- port.  Accordingly  the  duke  of 
York,  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  army,  with 
a  body  of  Austrians,  under  field-marshal  Alvinaty,  set 
out  on  the  18th  in  the  direction  of  Fumes.  The  mass 
of  tke  imperial  army  advanced  to  besiege  Quesnoy,  and 
the  prince  of  Coburg  resumed  his  position  at  Herin, 
leaving  his  advanced  guard  at  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
Camot's  plan  was  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  North 


firom  the  armies  of  the  Rhin^  and  ihp  Mos«l ;  but  only 
12,000  of  theie  troops  actually  joined  the  army  of  the 
North,  Since  the  10th  of  August,  Houchard  com* 
manded  the  army  of  the  North,  and  he  received  his 
instructions  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Bergues  was  bombarded  by  the  duke  of  York  on  the 
20th,  and  Dunkerque  was  daily  expecting  an  attack 
when  Houchard  received  instructions  to  save  Dun* 
kerque.  ^*  It  is  not  precisely,"  said  the  Committee, 
"  in  a  military  point  of  view  that  this  place  is  im- 
portant,  but  the  honour  of  tha  nation  ia  there :  Pitt 
pan  only  support  himteif  by  indemnifying  the  English 
nation  by  some  great  advantage^  without  which  « 
revolution  is  inevitable  in  England :  diieot  enormous 
forces  into  Flanders,  and  let  the  enemy  be  driven  out/' 
Houchard  did  not  exactly  follow  his  instructions,  for 
he  left  in  the  entrenched  camps  nearly  all  the  men  who 
held  them ;  and  after  throwing  some  troops  into  Dun- 
kerque, he  had  only  about  20,000  men  at  his  command. 
On  the  86th  the  duke  of  York  had  invested  Dunkerque, 
and  on  the  26th  and  following  days  he  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  storm  the  place. 

The  limits  within  which  the  military  operations  of 
the  early  part  of  September  took  place,  form  an  irre- 
gular four-sided  figui«,  at  the  four  angles  of  which 
were  four  strong  places :  Dunkerque  at  the  north-west, 
Fumes  on  the  north,  Ypres  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
elevated  position  of  Cassel  on  the  south*  Dunkerque 
and  Furnes,  which  are  in  the  low  country,  are  separated 
by  a  swamp,  called  the  Great  Moer,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  this  Moer,  between  Bergues  and  Furnes,  is  the 
village  of  Hondtsohoote,*  where  the  duke  of  York  had 
placed  marshal  F^eytag  with  X8,QQ0  men.  The  French 
approached  from  Cassel  and  Steenworde,  and  on  the 
6th  forced  all  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army  at  Hondts- 
ohoote. On  the  8th  the  French,  after  an  obstiDate 
combat,  drove  Freytag  from  Hondtschoote,  and  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
Dunkerque,  could  give  him  no  help.  The  success  of 
the  battle  was  due  to  generals  Vandame  and  Leclerc. 
The  enemy  retired  to  Furnes,  and  the  duke  of  York  on 
the  8th  made  his  retreat  from  Dunkerque  between  the 
sandhills  that  line  the  coast  and  the  Great  Moer  to 
Fumes,  which  he  feared  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  On  th^  9th  the  allies  were  at  Furnes,  and 
Dunkerque  was  saved.  The  duke  of  York  left  behind 
him  both  cannon  and  baggage.  Houchard  did  not 
push  on  to  Furnes,  and  his  conduct  in  the  campaign 
was  blamed.  He  was  apparently  incapable  of  com- 
manding in  ohief ;  but  the  generals  opposed  to  him 
were  as  incapable  as  himself.  The  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Dunkerque  produced  a  considerable  effect  in  Euro))e. 
At  Paris  people  paid  little  attention  to  it;  they  were 
busy  with  other  things.  The  resolution  of  the  English 
ministry  to  attack  Dunkerque  rendered  the  operaiionj 
of  this  campaign  against  the  French  perfectly  fruitless. 

*  The  phm  of  the  whole  ground  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
Map,  No.  14,  in  the  <  Tableau  Historique  de  la  Guerre,' 
vol.  iii. 
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T^e  allied  fbfcef  were  divided*  wb^n  hy  uniop  under 
able  command  they  might  have  driyep  the  Fienob 
before  them.  Dankerque  was  ill  prepigred  to  reftist  411 
attack,  and  if  the  besieging  army  had  been  supported 
by  the  English  fleet,  Uunkerque  mutt  have  fi^U^n. 
Ilie  conduct  of  the  oampaign  an  hotb  fidei  was  dia- 
creditable  to  the  commanders* 

The  prince  of  Cobnrg  took  Quesnoy  on  the  Qth  of 
September,  »nd  all  the  garrison  were  mftde  prisoners* 
Hottchard  made  no  attempt  on  Fumes,  but  he  attacked 
the  prince  of  Onmge,  who  was  at  Menin  with  a  Dutob 
force,  and  was  beaten  and  compelled  to  esoepe  to  Lille 
(Sept.  15),  This  disMter  completed  his  ruin*  He  was 
deprived,  summoned  to  Paris,  and  Anally  sent  to  the 
scaffold.  Jourdan  wm  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  north. 

The  sittings  at  the  Jacobins  are  more  important  at 
this  period  than  those  of  the  Conyention»  for  the 
Jacobins  took  the  initiative.  The  Jacobins  eomplsined 
of  the  delny  in  bringing  Marie  Antoinette  ftnd  the 
Girondins  to  trial.  What  was  said  ftt  the  Jacobins 
roused  the  activity  of  the  administrators  of  polioe,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  preventing  the  widow  Capet, 
who  had  been  removed  to  the  Conoiergerie,  irom  com- 
municating with  eny  person.  Her  rings  and  jewels 
were  taken  from  her  *^  in  the  name  of  the  law.*'  The 
Jacobins  had  stormy  debates  about  Rossignol,  and 
Bourdon  (de  VOise)  bad  to  explain  his  conduct  in 
having  deprived  this  general*  Bourdon  had  dlfBculty 
in  justifying  himself:  he  was  accused  of  not  having 
caused  the  burnings  in  La  Vendue  to  be  executed 
according  to  the  law.  His  defence  was  that  they  had 
burnt  seven  ch&teauz,  three  villages,  and  twelve  mills. 
Robespierre,  who  ruled  supreme,  calmed  the  storm. 
He  said  that  Bourdon  was  guilty  of  error  at  least  in 
this  affair  of  Rossignol,  but  the  society  must  not  treat 
him  too  rigorously  for  a  fault  committed  in  a  moment 
of  aberration.  He  saved  Bourdon  from  expulsion 
from  the  Jacobins;  but  Bourdon  did  not  forget  the 
humiliation  which  Robespierre  had  subjected  him  to. 
This  sitting  is  remarkable  for  a  denunciation  against 
Henriot  for  dining  with  the  deputies  who  were  in 
prison.  The  fact  may  have  been  true  or  false ;  it  is 
immaterial  which.  It  is  a  material  fact  to  see  Dan  ton 
humbled,  this  wild  beast  of  the  Revolution  paying  his 
homage  to  a  man  so  debased  and  brutal  as  Henriot. 
"  On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  June,"  said  Danton,  "  Henriot 
saved  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  souls:  his  eyes 
vomited  saltpetre  upon  the  conspirators  and  aristocrats ; 
whoever  saw  him  in  this  day,  must  have  recognized 
the  friend  of  liberty."  "  History,"  said  Robespierre, 
"  wUl  consecrate  the  glorious  epoch  in  which  Henriot 
served  his  country  and  liberty ;  posterity  will  do  him 
justice  and  consecrate  its  gratitude."  And  posterity 
will  remember  what  Robespierre  said. 

There  were  complaints  about  the  Muscadins,  the 
exquisites,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  for  the 
lev^e  en  masse,  and  about  the  suspects.  At  the  Ja- 
cobins it  was  said  that  nothing  but  conspirators  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris.     The  Convention 


(17th  September)  immediately  passed  a  law  about  the 
''suspeqts/'  wbiab  was  precise  and  particular.  The 
former  decrees  on  this  subject  had  done  little  more 
than  establish  the  principle.  The  law  declared  that 
ftU  suspected  persons  should  be  immediately  placed 
under  arrest.  The  second  artiele  of  the  law  classed 
the  ^Uuspects"  under  several  heads)  the  first  alone 
of  which  was  comprehensive  enough  to  take  in  all 
parsons  whom  a  malicious  enemy  might  choose  to 
denounce :  "  those  who  by  their  conduct,  by  their 
interoQursa  with  people,  their  oonyersation  or  their 
writings,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  partisans  of 
tyranny,  of  federalism,  and  enemies  of  liberty." 

Jacques  Roux  had  been  put  in  prison,  but  the 
enrages  were  only  the  madder.  They  got  up  a  peti- 
tion against  the  allowance  of  two  livres  a  day  to  the 
citisens  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  sections,  and 
Varlet  presented  it  to  the  Convention  on  the  17th. 
This  petition  was  a  matter  important  enough  to  call 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Convention:  it  was  a  seed  of 
discord.  Robespierre  said  that  the  petition  was  not 
the  people^s  petition :  **  Why,"  he  said,  <<  should  a 
roan  be  considered  degraded  because  he  received  i(n 
indemnity  from  the  national  justice?  Are  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  degraded  by  receiving  an 
indemnity  to  supply  our  wants  ?  No,  certainly  not ; 
I  am  proud  of  the  indemnity  which  I  receive,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  me,  and  I  declare  that  on  the  day  on 
which,  by  an  aristocratic  motion,  I  should  be  deprived 
of  this  indemnity,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
stay  at  the  post  to  which  the  confidence  of  the  people 
has  called  me  for  the  conservation  of  their  rights,  and 
from  that  moment  liberty  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
National  Assembly."  Yarlefs  petition  was  not  received. 

The  society  of  revolutionary  women,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citizen  female  Lacombe,  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  enrages.  The  Jacobins  devoted  a  sitting 
to  the  case  of  the  women.*  The  Commune  was  also 
employed  in  taking  measures  against  the  ''  pretty  soli- 
citors :"  it  was  said  that  the  administration  of  police 
were  too  much  alive  to  the  solicitations  of  handsome 
women  who  asked  for  the  release  of  individuals  under 
arrest.  The  council-general  decreed,  that  all  the  pretty 
female  intriguers  should  be  refused  access  to  the 
bureaux  of  police.  It  is  observed  by  Michelet,  that 
women  and  love  played  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution. 
The  women  should  have  a  history  of  their  own.  The 
Commune  made  an  order  that  all  women  should  wear 
the  national  cockade ;  and  the  Convention  passed  a 
decree  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  new  committee  of 
General  Security  made  the  same  order  with  respect  to 
the  "  pretty  solicitors"  that  the  council-'general  of  the 
Commune  had  made.  The  female  society  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Convention  praying  that  all  women 
"  of  bad  life"  might  be  removed  into  national  houses, 
kept  to  employment,  and  reformed ;  the  petition  said 

*  The  16th  of  September.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  the  Revolution  than  the  public  acts,  should  read 
the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  deUberations  of  the 
Commune. 
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*'  that  the  heart  of  such  women  was  often  good,  and 
that  misery  alone  had  generally  reduced  them  to  this 
deplorahle  condition."  The  petition  does  credit  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  the  women  of  the  Republican 
society.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Convention  did 
anything  upon  this  petition. 

On  the  25th  of  September  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  began  with 
Goupilleau  denouncing  Rossignol  for  not  having  fol- 
lowed the  plan  laid  down  for  the  campaign  in  La 
Vendee.  Briez,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  assem- 
bly at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  reproached  the  com« 
mittee  with  their  silence,  and  with  not  taking  the 
necessary  measures.  The  committee  was  summoned, 
and  Barr^re  spoke  in  its  defence ;  but  Robespierre  was 
bolder  and  more  energetic.  ''  He  who  seeks,"  he  said, 
"  to  debase,  to  divide,  to  paralyse  the  Convention,  is 
an  enemy  to  his  country."  The  project  existed,  he 
said,  even  in  the  clubs,  which  pretend  to  be  more  than 
patriot.  Thus  matters  were  come  to  that  pass  that 
Robespierre  had  to  defend  the  existing  government 
even  against  the  clubs,  which  in  their  nature  must  at 
last  attack  any  government  of  any  kind.  He  declared 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Convention 
were  bound  together.  He  spoke  twice  without  prepara- 
tion, forcibly  and  well ;  and  his  speeches  consolidated 
absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held  it. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  St.  Just  made  a  report  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  provisional  government  of  France  was 
declared  revolutionary  till  the  peace  ;  and  the  **  execu- 
tive council,  the  ministers,  the  generals,  and  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  will  report  every 
eight  days  to  the  Convention."  The  generals-in-chief 
were  to  be  named  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Convention.  The  report*  of  St. 
Just  is  in  his  usual  rapid  style.  It  breathes  the  energy 
of  his  invincible  will :  it  is  the  sword  which  speaks  and 

*  The  report  of  St.  Just  ('  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxix.,  169,)  is  a 
memorable  document. 


declares  that  it  will  be  obeyed.  It  exposes  the  abuses 
of  the  government  in  unmeasured  terms :  there  was 
as  much  dishonesty  and  bad  faith  as  under  the  old 
monarchy  :  "  no  one  is  sincere  in  the  public  administra* 
tion ;  patriotism  is  lip  service ;  every  one  sacrifices 
every  other,  and  sacrifices  nothing  of  his  own,"— the 
assignats  should  be  diminished  by  burning  them,— 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  established:  it  would  kill 
itself;  it  would  be  the  safeguard  of  attacks  upon  liberty, 
for  it  would  want  the  violence  necessary  to  repress 
them — "  those  who  make  revolutions  in  the  world, 
those  who  wish  to  do  good,  ought  to  sleep  only  in  tbe 
tomb."  '*  Liberty  has  its  infancy ;  we  dare  not  govern 
either  with  vigour  or  with  weakness,  because  liberty 
comes  by  a  salutary  anarchy,  and  slavery  returns  with 
absolute  order,'* — we  are  inundated  with  papers,  the 
prolixity  of  the  correspondence  of  government  and  of  its 
commands  is  a  mark  of  its  inertness ;  it  is  impossible  to 
govern  except  by  laconism — '*  the  bureaux  have  taken 
the  place  of  monarchism  ;  the  dcemon  of  writing  makes 
war  upon  us,  and  there  is  no  government" — "  there 
are  few  men  at  the  head  of  our  establishments  whose 
views  are  great  and  sincere ;  the  public  service,  as  it  is 
conducted,  is  not  virtue— it  is  a  trade."  On  the  11th  of 
October,  Robespierre  said  at  the  Jacobins,  **  to-morrow 
will  be  a  famous  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic; 
to-morrow  the  forces  of  liberty  measure  their  strength 
against  those  of  tyranny ;  to-morrow  there  will  be  a 
great  battle  on  the  frontiers.'* .  The  predictions  of 
Robespierre  were  verified*^  '  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  invested  with  absolute  power,  boldly  assumed 
die  responsibility  ;  it  promised  victories  and  it  gave 
them.  A  general  now  knew  that  he  must  conquer  or 
mount  the  scaffolds  The  energy  of  the  Mountain  made 
France  triumphant  oyer  her  enemies,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nation  responded  to  the  cry  from  the 
Mountain.  The  Jacobins  saved  France  from  invasion 
and  dismemberment.*  They  did  what  the  Gironde 
never  could  have  done. 

*  Proclamation    of  the    Prince   of   Coburg   on  taking 
Cond^. 
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GoBSAs,  who  had  at  first  fled  to  Calvados  and  thence  , 
to  Finist^re  with  Petion^  Barbaroux,  and  others,  was 
seized  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law.  He  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal ;  and  on  his  identity  being  established,  he 
was  condemned  without  being  allowed  to  make  any 
defence,  and  immediately  executed.  Biroteau  was 
arrested  at  Bordeaux,  and  had  the  same  fate.  Early 
in  October  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Convention,  by 
which  forty-five  members  of  the  cSU  droit  were  to 


be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  and 
seventy-three  others,  who  had  signed  protests  against 
the  events  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  June,  were  placed 
under  arrest.  The  Convention  also  passed  a  decree 
by  which  all  foreigners  who  were  born  subjects  of 
those  governments  which  were  at  war  with  Trance, 
should  be  detained  until  the  peace.  But  women  who 
had  married  Frenchmen  before  the  18th  of  October 
were  not  comprehended  within  the  Jaw  unless  they 
were  suspected,  or  married  to  men  who  were  sus- 
pected. 
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Chabot,  on  the  5th  of  October,  announced  his  in- 
tended marriage  to  the  Jacobins.  A  legislator,  he  said, 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  every  virtue :  he  had  been 
reproached  with  being  fond  of  women,  and  he  thought 
that  the  best  way  of  destroying  calumny  was  to  take 
a  wife,  and  he  had  contracted  a  marriage  engagement 
with  the  sister  of  Junius  Frey,  a  man  of  letters.  Chabot 
did  not  tell  the  Jacobins  that  Frey  was  a  foreigner  and 
a  banker.  He  read  his  marriage  contract  to  the  Jaco- 
bins, which  proved  that  he  was  worth  only  6,000 
livres ;  and  he  invited  the  society  to  name  a  deputa- 
tion to  be  present  at  his  marriage  and  the  civic  ban- 
quet which  would  follow.  **  I  give  the  society  notice," 
said  the  ex-capucin,  "  that  the  presence  of  no  priest 
shall  pollute  my  nuptials."  All  was  to  be  over  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  because  Chabot  would  not  absent 
himself  from  the  Convention.  His  betrothed  had  told 
him  that  she  would  cease  to  love  him,  if  his  marriage 
should  make  him  neglect  a  single  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention or  of  the  Jacobins.  The  knave  wanted  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  Jacobins. 

The  Convention,  after  hearing  a  long  report  from 
Barr^re  on  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  declared  that  they 
relied  on  the  courage  of  the  army  of  the  West,  and  of 
the  generals  in  command,  to  finish  the  war  in  La 
Vendee  not  later  than  the  20th  of  October  ;  and  their 
wish  was  near  being  accomplished.  The  Vendeans 
were  beaten  at  Ch&tillon  on  the  9th  of  October ;  and 
subsequently  at  Tremblay,  at  ChoUet,  and  at  Beau- 
preau«  From  Beaupreau  they  retired  in  disorder  to 
St.  Florent,  whence  they  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire  on  the  19  th  of  October.  The  republicans, 
instead  of  following  them  quickly  from  Beaupreau, 
employed  themselves  in  burning  and  pillaging  pur- 
suant to  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  and  thus  the 
royalists  escaped  total  destruction.  D*£lbee,  Bon- 
champ,  and  Lescure,  were  mortally  wounded.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  Bonchamp  was  to  save  5,000  repub- 
lican prisoners  from  being  massacred  by  the  Vendeans 
at  St.  Florent.* 

In  the  North  the  army  was  commanded  by  Jourdan, 
after  Houchard  was  disgraced  and  sent  to  Paris.  On 
the  29th  of  September  the  enemy  crossed  the  Sambre, 
and  invested  the  entrenched  camp  of  Maubeuge.  Their 
army  of  observation  was  pushed  as  far  as  Avesnes, 
and  Landrecies,  which  was  blockaded  on  the  drd  of 
October.  The  enemy,  8,000  strong,  occupied  a  posi- 
tion between  Maubeuge  and  Avesnes,  and  their  quarter- 
general  was  at  Watigneis.  On  the  15th  and  16th  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  village  of  Watig- 
neis, after  being  taken  and  retaken,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  after  the  third  attack.  The  army 
of  the  coalition  is  said  by  the  French  authorities  to 
have  lost  6,000  men,  and  the  French  half  the  number. 
On  the  17th  the  French  army  entered  Maubeuge  and 
destroyed  three  batteries  which  the  Austriana  had 
constructed  round  the  place.  Jourdan,  however,  was 
afraid  to  follow  up  his  success. 

*  '  Mhnoires  de  Mde.  la  Marquise  de  la  Bochejaquelein,' 
p.  254. 


The  operations  on  the  Rhine  since  the  surrender 
of  Mainz  find  a  proper  place  in  a  military  history. 
The  French  were  unsuccessful  here.  During  the  siege 
of  Lyon,  the  Piedmontese  entered  the  Tarentaise,  and 
advanced  to  Bonneville ;  from  which  place  they  threat- 
ened Annecy  and  Chamb€ry.  But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  October  they  were  driven  back  beyond  the 
Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis.  This  success  was 
due  to  Kellermann,  whose  conduct  in  the  siege  of  Lyon 
had  been  complained  of,  and  he  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Alps.  Kellermann'  was  at  last 
summoned  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  Abbaye,  and  he 
was  not  acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  till 
the  8th  of  November,  1794. 

Paris  was  tolerably  quiet  in  October.  On  the  30th 
of  this  month  the  Convention  suppressed  all  the  duba 
and  popular  societies  of  women,  and  declared  that  all 
the  men's  popular  societies  should  be  public.  The 
Commune  took  active  measures  to  secure  decency,  by 
forbidding  all  women  of  "  bad  life  "  to  appear  in  the 
streets  and  public  places,  and  thus  encourage  liber- 
tinism ;  they  also  prohibited  the  public  sale  of  indecent 
books  and  prints.  On  the  29th  of  October,  on  the 
motion  of  Billaud  Varennes,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal received  this  legal  appellation.  It  had  hitherto 
been  called  by  the  name,  but  up  to  this  time  its  legal 
title  was  the  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal.  The 
number  who  were  condemned  to  death  ''  revolution- 
ally,"  from  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  to  the  3l8t  of 
October,  was  ninety-eight;  and  the  number  from  the 
26th  of  August,  1792,  to  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  was 
forty-one ;  which  makes  a  total  of  139. 

When  Kellermann  commenced  the  siege  of  Lyon, 
he  had  only  about  6,000  men ;  a  force  very  insufildent 
to  reduce  Lyon,  which  contained  above  20,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Lyon  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Sa6ne.  On  the  north, 
between  the  two  rivers,  the  heights  of  Croix-Rou8se« 
and  on  the  west,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  toe 
hills  of  Fourvi^res  and  Sainte-Foix,  had  been  put  in  a 
state  of  defence  by  Pr^cy.  The  armed  population  also 
held  posts  at  Oullins,  Orange-Blanche,  and  other 
places,  at  the  distance  of  one  and  two  leagues  from  the 
city  on  the  chief  roads ;  and  detachments  were  pushed 
as  far  as  St.  Etienne,  to  communicate  with  tiie  federal- 
ists of  Montbrison.  Thus,  though  it  was  an  open 
place,  Lyon  was  prepared  to  make  a  strong  resistance. 
When  Kellermann  left  Lyon  to  oppose  the  Piedmontese, 
general  Dumuy  took  his  place;  but  Dubois-Crane^, 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  man  who  possessed 
considerable  military  skill,  really  directed  the  opera- 
tions. He  got  together  seven  or  eight  thousand  pea- 
sants to  strengthen  his  force,  and  by  placing  them  at 
the  bridge  of  Oullins,  to  the  north-west  of  Lyon,  he 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Forez.  He  placed 
another  body  of  men  on  the  heights  of  the  Sa6ne  to  the 
north,  and  thus  he  began  to  blockade  the  place.  9ut 
the  operations  were  necessarily  slow.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Croix-Rousse  could  only  be  taken  by  assault; 
and  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
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the  bridge  of  Morand  was  defended  by  a  strong  redoubt, 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  heights  of  Four- 
vi^res  also  could  only  be  taken  by  a  vigorous  assault. 
Dubois-Crance  could  do  no  more  at  first  than  inter- 
cept provisions  and  bum  the  town.  The  Parisians 
were  impatient,  and  complained  of  the  delay  ;  but 
Dubois-Crance  had  already  done  mischief  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  republican.  The  arsenal  was 
fired,  with  the  quarter  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  Place  de 
Bellecour ;  and  the  noble  hospital  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhdne  had  been  greatly  damaged.  The  inhabitants 
had  promise  of  assistance  from  the  emigrants,  which 
they  would  gladly  have  accepted,  though  they  were 
really  attached  to  the  republican  cause ;  and  a  Pied- 
montese  army  was  expected.  But  no  help  came.  In 
the  mean  time  the  besiegers  were  increasing  their 
forces.  Couthon,  though  paralysed  in  his  limbs,  was 
active  in  his  energies.  He  got  together  12,000  men, 
and  sent  them  against  Lyon,  and  set  about  raising 
more.  The  country  was  roused  to  a  crusade  against 
Lyon,  which  was  represented  as  a  centre  of  the  emi 
grants  and  of  foreign  intriguers.  Dubois-Crance  placed 
his  new  forces  on  the  west,  towards  Sainte-Foix  ;  and 
thus  the  town  was  hemmed  in.  A  detachment  of  the 
garrison  of  Valenciennes,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  could  not  at  present  serve  against  the 
enemy,  came  to  fight  against  Lyon.  The  whole  force 
now  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  regular  troops, 
and  about  25,000  irregulars. 

On  the  24th,  Dubois-Cranc6  took  the  redoubt  of  the 
bridge  of  Oullins.  Doppet,  a  Savoyard,  came  to  take 
Kellerman's  place,  who  had  been  disgraced  and  only 
allowed  a  little  time  to  complete  his  operations  against 
the  Piedmontese.  On  the  29th  of  September  attacks 
were  made  on  various  points  ;  but  the  only  attack  that 
was  completely  successful  was  that  on  Sainte-Foix, 
which  was  taken :  many  prisoners  were  made ;  and, 
among  them,  "  Monsieur,  the  bishop  Lamourette." 
The  courage  that  the  inhabitants  of  I^on  had  shown 
made  Dubois-Crance  unwilling  to  hazard  a  second 
attack ;  and  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  starve  Lyon 
to  surrender,  for  provisions  were  becoming  scarce  in 
the  city.  Couthon  came  on  the  2nd  of  October,  with 
above  20,000  peasants  from  Auvergne.  He  had  no 
respect  for  Dubois-Crancl*s  opinion :  he  knew  nothing, 
he  said,  of  tactics  ;  they  must  inundate  Lyon  with 
their  masses  and  take  it  by  storm.  He  had  promised 
his  peasants  that  they  should  go  back  in  a  few  days 
to  their  vintage.  There  were  now  60,000  men  about 
Lyon,  enough  to  attack  it  on  all  points.  Couthon 
wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  recall 
Dubois- Cranc6,  and  it  was  resolved  to  assault  the  city 
on  the  8th  of  October.  In  the  mean  time,  Dubois- 
Cranc6  and  his  colleague,  Qautier,  were  ordered  to 
Paris.  On  the  7th,  Couthon  summoned  the  city  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  firing  was  suspended  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  it  commenced  again  with  great 
fury.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  assault,  when  a 
deputation  came  to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  Lyonnais^ 
as  some  say,  to  allow  Precy,  and  about  2,000  of  the 
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citizens,  who  were  most  compromised,  to  make  their 
escape.  In  the  evening  Precy,  with  about  two  thou* 
sand  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  sallied  out  by  the 
faubourg  of  Vaize,  and  advancing  up  the  Sadne,  drove 
back  the  posts  of  a  division ;  but  he  was  soon  overtaken 
by  some  detachments  which  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  entirely  defeated  after  a  bloody  combat  His 
men  were  dispersed,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woods, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ain  killed  them  like  wild 
beasts,  and  Pr6cy,  with  only  about  eighty  men,  made 
his  escape  into  Switzerland.  Virieu,  another  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  Lyon,  escaped  with  Pr^y.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  the  republican  troops 
entered  Lyon,  and  offered  bread  to  all  the  citizens."^ 

Couthon  restored  the  Jacobin  municipality,  and  gave 
them  instructions  to  mark  out  the  rebels.  On  the  12th 
the  minister  of  war  communieated  to  the  Convention 
a  letter  from  Doppet,  in  which  the  general  announced 
the  capture  of  Lyon.  The  Convention  resolved  to 
appoint  an  extraordinary  commission  of  five,  "to 
punish,  in  military  fashion,  and  without  delay,  the 
counter-revolutionists  of  Lyon;"  further,  it  was  de- 
creed, '*  that  Lyon  shall  be  destroyed ;  all  the  houses 
of  the  rich  shall  be  demolished ;  there  shall  only  be 
left  standing  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  dwellings  of 
the  patriots  who  have  been  massacred  or  proscribed, 
the  edifices  specially  devoted  to  industry,  and  the 
buildings  consecrated  to  humanity  and  to  public  in- 
struction :  the  name  of  Lyon  shall  be  effaced  from  the 
list  of  the  cities  of  the  Republic,  and  the  houses  which 
remain  shall  collectively  bear  the  name  of  the  Liberated 
City  (^Ville  affranchie) ;  there  shall  be  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  Lyou  a  column  which  shall  testify  to  posterity 
the  crimes  and  the  punishment  of  the  royalists,  of  this 
city,  with  this  inscription  :  '*  Lyon  made  war  against 
Liberty — Lyon  no  longer  exists."  On  the  16th  of 
October  the  Jacobins  received  a  letter  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  Lyon,  Couthon  and  others, 
that  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were  daily  filling 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  On  the  30th  of  Octo* 
ber  the  Convention  sent  to  Lyon,  M  on  taut,  Fouche, 
and  Collot  d*Herbois  ;  and  the  Jacobins  also  sent  com* 
missioners  there  to  "  form  the  public  opinion.'* 

The  queen  had  been  removed  on  the  2nd  of  August 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was 
confined  in  a  miserable,  ill-ltghted  room,  the  ftimitnre 
of  which  was  a  wretched  bed  without  curtains,  a  small 
table,  and  a  couple  of  straw  chairs.  She  was  ill  pro- 
vided with  articles  of  dress.  Two  gendarmes  watched 
her  day  and  night  In  the  Temple  she  had  found  a 
few  to  commiserate  her  fallen  state,  but  every  sign  of 
sympathy  with  the  prisoners  was  dangerous  to  those 
who  showed  it,  and  Toulan,  one  of  her  humane  keepers, 
was  afterwards  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  his  humanity. 
Richard,  the  keeper  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  his  wife, 
were  as  kind  to  their  prisoner  as  they  dared  to  be. 
Richard  used  to  go  to  market  to  provide  the  queens 

*  Report  of  Dubois-Crane^  at  the  JapobiBii,  <  Hist  Pari./ 
xxix.,  194^  &c. 
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dinner,  wbich  He  prepared  himself,  and  in  the  evening 
he  amused  her  hy  playing  piquet.  Marie  Antoinette 
▼as  examined  on  the  12th  of  Octoher,  and  on  the  14th 
she  was  hronght  hefore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  her  attire  was  that 
of  indigence.  Her  face  bore  the  marks  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  hut  her  bearing  was  calm  and  dignified. 
When  she  was  asked  her  name,  she  replied,  "  My  name 
is  Marie* Antoinette,  of  Lorraine  and  Austria."  Your 
rank  ?  "  I  am  the  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  once  king 
of  the  French."  Your  age  ?  "Thirty-eight."  Herman, 
was  the  president  of  the  judges.*  Among  the  jury 
were  a  tailor,  a  hair-dresser,  and  a  carpenter.  The 
carpenter  was  Duplay,  Rue  St.  Honors,  No.  366,  the 
host  of  Robespierre,  who  thus  provided  for  his  friend 
(p.  801).  Fouquier-Tinville  was  the  public  accuser. 
The  act  of  accusation  declared  that  Marie- Antoinette, 
widow  of  Louis  Capet,  was  brought  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  on  a  charge  of 
having  conspired  against  France  ;  that  it  resulted  from 
the  documents  furnished  by  the  public  accuser,  that, 
''  like  the  Messalinas,  Brunehaut,  Fr^degond  and  Me* 
dicis,  formerly  entitled  queens  of  France,  whose  ever 
detestable  names  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  annals 
of  history,  Marie-Antoinette,  widow  of  Louis  Capet, 
has  been  ever  since  she  resided  in  France,  the  pest  and 
the  blood-sucker  of  the  French."  The  specific  charges 
were,  that,  wickedly  and  designedly,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  brothers  of  Louis  Capet  and  the  infamous  ex- 
minister  Calonne,  she  had  wasted  the  treasures  of  France, 
and  had  sent  incalculable  sums  to  the  emperor :  that  by 
her  agents  she  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  informed  them  of  the  plans 
of  campaign  and  of  attack  which  had  been  resolved  on  in 
the  council :  that  by  her  intrigues  she  had  formed  plots 
against  the  internal  and  external  security  of  France, 
excited  civil  war  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic, 
armed  the  citizens  one  against  another,  and  thus  had 
caused  to  be  shed  the  blood  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  citizens.  The  first  witness  against  her  was  Le- 
cointre,  of  Versailles,  who  went  back  as  far  as  1779  to 
describe  the  feasts  and  orgies  of  Versailles;  and  he 
deposed  particularly  to  the  banquet  of  the  1  st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  which  the  queen  and  the  king  came  to 
witness,  when  the  air  *'  O,  Richard,  O  mon  roi,*'  was 
played.  The  witnesses  were  numerous,  and  among 
them  was  Hebert,  the  substitute  of  the  procureur  of 
the  Commune.  He  had  gone  to  the  Temple,  because 
Simon  sent  him  word  that  he  had  important  matter  to 
communicate,  and  he  went  there  with  the  mayor  and 
the  procureur:  young  Capet,  he  said,  had  declared 
that  Lafayette  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging the  flight  to  Varennes.  Now  everybody  knew 
this  to  be  false,  and  young  Capet's  declaration  was  an 
invention  of  Hebert,  and  a  foolish  lie.  Hebert  de- 
posed to  other  things  about  the  child  and  the  mother 

*  There  is  a  letter  from  Herman  to  Robespierre^  printed 
in  the  '  Papieis  In^dits,'  &c.,  i.,  280, 


too  indecent  to  mention.  When  a  juryman  asked  why 
the  queen  had  made  no  reply  to  this  abominable 
charge,  she  answered,  "  If  I  have  not  replied,  it  is 
because  nature  refuses  to  answer  such  a  charge  made 
against  a  mother :  I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  who 
may  be  here."  Simon  himself  was  examined.  Simon, 
formerly  a  shoemaker,  was  **  at  this  time  employed  as 
the  tutor  of  Charles  Louis  Capet,*'  and  his  business 
was  to  corrupt  the  child,  now  only  eight  years  of  age 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  Lebceuf,  who  had 
reproved  the  ex-shoemaker  and  present  tutor  for 
singing  indecent  songs  before  Charles  Louis  Capet. 
Though  Simon  was  called  as  a  witness,  he  was  not 
questioned  as  to  the  facts  which  Hebert  had  stated  on 
the  ex-shoemaker's  authority.  Manuel,  once  pro- 
cureur of  the  Commune,  was  examined ;  but  he  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  queen.  The  president 
treated  Manuel  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  witness, 
and  did  not  forget  to  remind  him  that  '*  he  had  pro- 
posed to  give  honours  to  Petion  which  were  equivalent 
to  those  of  royalty,"  Bailly,  once  mayor  of  Paris, 
was  examined :  he  protested  that  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  act  of  accusation  as  resting  on  the  declaration  of 
the  child  Charles  Louis  Capet  were  absolutely  false. 
The  president  put  to  him  this  absurd  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "  massacre"  in  the  Champ-de-Mars : 
"  Did  you  not  receive  orders  from  Antoinette  for  the 
massacre  of  the  best  patriots  ?"  The  answer  was, 
"  No ;  I  went  to  the  Champ- de-Mars  in  obedience  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Council-general  of  the  Commune." 
D'Estaing  was  examined :  he  had  known  the  accused 
ever  since  her  residence  in  France,  and  had  cause  of 
complaint  against  her ;  but  he  would  not  the  less  on 
that  account  tell  the  truth :  he  had  nothing  to  say  that 
bore  upon  the  act  of  accusation.  Bernier,  who  had 
been  the  physician  of  the  queen's  children  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  was  asked  if  he  had  not  heard  what 
was  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
troops  at  Paris  and  at  Versailles  in  1789.  His  answer 
was  simply  "No."  He  was  not  asked  another  ques- 
tion. "  At  the  time  of  your  marriage  to  Louis  Capet," 
said  the  sage  president  to  the  queen,  "  had  you  not  a 
project  for  re-uniting  Lorraine  to  Austria  ?"  It  must 
be  recollected  that  when  the  queen  was  married  to 
Louis,  she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen.  **No"  was  the 
answer.  "  You  assume  the  name  of  Lorraine  ?"  said 
the  president.  **  A  person  must  bear  the  name  of  his 
country,"  replied  the  queen. 

The  charges  were  vague  as  usual  in  these  trials. 
There  was  nothing  proved  against  the  queen,  nothing 
that  could  cast  the  slightest  suspicion  on  her  conduct 
as  a  wife  or  a  mother.  She  answered  firmly,  promptly, 
and  with  judgment.  Her  counsel  were  Chauveau- 
Lagarde  and  Tron^on-Ducoudray.  After  an  hour's 
deliberation  the  jury  found  her  guilty  on  the  four 
questions  which  were  proposed  to  them,  and  she  was 
condemned  to  death.  She  heard  the  sentence  without 
any  emotion  or  speaking  a  word.  It  was  half-past 
four  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  October,  She  had 
only  a  few  hours  to  live. 
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After  returning  to  her  prison,  the  queen  wrote  a 
letter  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  but  it  never  reached  her. 
It  was  afterwards  found  among  the  papers  of  Couthon, 
or  of  Robespierre,  as  other  accounts  say.  She  gave 
the  letter  to  a  jailor,  who  gave  it  to  Fouquier-Tinville. 
This  tender  and  affectionate  letter  vindicates  the  me- 
mory of  the  queen  of  France.  Her  lofty  station,  with 
all  its  ensnaring  allurements,  had  not  destroyed  her 
native  goodness  of  disposition,  nor  had  adversity 
broken  her  heroic  spirit.  "  Let  my  son,**  she  said, 
''  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  father,  which  I 
expressly  repeat  to  him :  let  him  never  seek  to  avenge 
our  death.*' 

It  was  the  practice  of  Fouquier-Tinville  to  send  to 
Gobel,  bishop  of  Paris,  a  list  of  his  victims  who  were 
going  to  the  scaffold,  and  priests  were  ready  to  give 
them  the  consolations  of  religion.  Two  constitutional 
priests  presented  themselves  to  the  queen,  but  she 
refused  to  confess  to  them.  She  said  that  she  would 
confess  to  God;  she  regretted  that  she  had  not  a 
priest  to  whom  she  could  confess ;  ''  for/*  she  added, 
''  I  am  a  great  sinner.*'  At  eleven  in  the  morning  the 
executioners  tied  her  hands  and  cut  her  hair.  She  had 
only  two  gowns,  a  black  one  which  she  wore  at  her 
trial,  and  a  white  one  in  which  she  went  to  execution. 
Her  husband  went  to  the  scaffold  in  a  carriage :  she 


was  taken  in  a  cart.  She  was  near  two  hours  in  going 
from  the  prison  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  abb^  Girard,  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional  priests  who  had  visited  her  in  prison,  bat 
she  spoke  little  to  him.  An  armed  force  of  more  than 
30,000  men  lined  the  streets.  She  showed  great  indif- 
ference to  the  cries  of  "  Live  the  Republic,"  "  Down 
with  tyranny,"  "  Make  room  for  the  widow  Capet," 
and  all  the  vociferations  of  the  crowd.  As  she  came 
to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  she  turned  her  eyet 
upon  the  Tuileries,  and  her  countenance  betrayed  her 
emotion.  She  submitted  with  firmness  to  the  fatal 
axe,  and  when  the  executioner's  assistant  took  the 
head  and  showed  it  to  the  people,  it  was  received  with 
shouts  of  ••  Live  the  Republic." 

Her  body  was  taken  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Made- 
leine, where  her  husband's  -had  been  deposited,  and 
thrown  into  the  grave  with  quicklime.  The  Republic 
spent  seven  francs  **  for  the  coffin  of  the  widow 
Capet."  • 

*  Compare  Lamartine,  'Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Lir. 
xlvi.,  22,  and  Poujoulat, '  Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fran9ai8e/  ii.,  83. 

The  Proc^  de  la  Heine  is  in  the  '  Hist  Pari./  xxix., 
338-410. 


CHAPTER   XLVL 


THE  GIRONDINS. 


The  trial  of  the  Girondins  followed  close  upon  the 
execution  of  the  queen.  Twenty-one*  of  them  were 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  24ih 
of  October,  from  the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  which 
had  at  the  same  time  within  its  walls  the  queen  of 
France  and  the  men  who  had  worked  her  ruin.  THey 
were  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  Duperret,  Carra, 
Gardien,  Dufriche-Valaz6,  Duprat,  Sillery,  Fauchet, 
bishop  of  Calvados,  Ducos,  Boyer-Fonfr^de,  Lasource, 
Lesterpt-Beauvais,  du  Chastel,  Mainvielle,  Lacaze, 
Lehardy,  Boileau,  Antiboul,  and  Vigfee.  The  act  of 
iiccusation  was  presented  by  Amar,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Security.  It  was  little  more 
than  the  pamphlet,  formerly  published  by  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Faction  of  the 
Gironde ;'  but  it  was  a  history  which  helped  to  bring 
the  prisoners  to  the  scaffold.  It  declared  that  there 
existed  a  conspiracy  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Republic,  against  the  liberty  and  the  security 
of  the  French  people ;  and  it  proceeded  to  state  the 
evidence  for  this  conspiracy.  Petion  and  others  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  list,  were  comprehended  in 
the  act  of  accusation.     Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  was 

*  This  was  the  number.  Their  names,  age,  and  profes- 
sion, are  given  in  the  Proems* 


the   first  witness  who  was  examined.     His  evidence 
was  as  vague  as  it  could  be  ;  so  vague,  said  Vergniaud, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  it  in  a  positive  manner : 
but  Vergniaud's  answer  to  Pache's  evidence  was  con- 
clusive as   to   himself.     Pache's    testimony  did  not 
inculpate  any  one  person  distinctly.     The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  irregular,  without  any  regard  to  the  plain- 
est rules  of  evidence ;  and  the  evidence,  such  as  it  was, 
completely  cleared  some  of  the  accused,  for  they  had 
never  been  members  of  the  committees  to  which  certain 
treasonable  designs  were  imputed.      Chaumette,  the 
procureur  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  gave  his  evidence 
at  great  length  ;  but  in  the  same  vague  style  as  Pachc. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  the  trial  was  continued,  and 
Destoumelles,  the  minister  "  des  contributions  poli- 
tiques,"  was  examined.      He  was  asked  his  names. 
••  Is  it  necessary,"  he  said,  **  that  I  roust  mention  die 
Christian  name  given  to  me  at  my  birth  ?*'    "  Yes, 
said   the   president.     "It   is   with  regret,"  said  this 
arch-hypocrite,    "  that   I   mention  the   name :    it  » 
Louis :  my  names  and  surnames  are  Descamps  Des- 
toumelles :"  but  he  protested  that  there  was  nothing 
feudal  in  the  name  of  Descamps.     He  accused  Carra 
of  having  proposed  the  duke  of  York  at  the  Jacobins 
as  king  of  France.     Carra  admitted  the  fact,  but  he 
made  the  proposal  only  in  the  hope  of  detaching  George, 
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king  of  England,  from  the  coalition.     His  object  was 
to  flatter  sometimes  the  duke  of  York,  and  sometimes 
tbe  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  he  had  thus  succeeded  in 
making  a  rupture  between  the  duke  and  the  house  of 
Austria.     Destoumelles  showed  all  the  good-will  in 
the  world   to  do  the  accused  as  much  damage  as  he 
could ;  but  his  evidence  only  touched  a  few  of  them. 
Among  the   witnesses   of   course    we    find    Hubert. 
Brissot  and  Vergniaud  said   most  in   their  defence. 
One  part  of  Hubert's  evidence  is  worth  stating :  "  I 
was  with  Potion  the  day  after  the  10th  of  August, 
with  a  deputation  of  the  Commune  of  Paris :  Brissot, 
who  was  there,  advanced  to  meet  the  deputation,  and 
said,  "  What  is  this  fury  of  the  people  ?  Will  the  mas- 
sacres never  end  V     I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to 
state  this  fact  to  the  jury."     Brissot  replied,  "  that  the 
present  was   the   first   time   that  he   had  ever   seen 
Hebert ;    and  that  his  statement  was  false :   he  had 
always  lauded  the  10th  of  August :  if  the  witness  had 
spoken  of  the  massacres  of  the  2nd  of  September,  he 
would  have  been  right."     Hebert's  veracity  was  not 
tested  by  bringing  forward  any  other  witness,  though, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  a  whole  deputation 
must  have  heard  what  Brissot  said.     The  trial  went 
on  in  the  same  way.     The  worthy  ex-capucin,  Chabot, 
was  a  witness  :  he  deposed  at  great  length,  and  went 
back  as  far  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  complete 
his  proof  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prisoners :  his  evi- 
dence was   a  long  written   invective.      He   accused 
Brissot  of  being  guilty  of  the  blood  of  September,  and 
all  the  accused  of  not  having  prevented  the  massacres, 
though  they  had  the  power.     Brissot  defended  himself 
rigorously   against   Chabot's   denunciations.       Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Leonard  Bourdon,  all  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  prisoners,  were  witnesses  against  them. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  declared  that  "  their  conscieuces  were  sufficiently 
enlightened,"  upon  which  they  retired,  and  after  three 
hours*  deliberation  returned  to  the  court.  They  were 
all  agreed  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  and  against 
the  liberty  and  security  of  the  French  people ;  and  that 
Brissot  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  proved  to  be 
the  conspirators  or  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
prisoners  were  called  in  to  hear  the  verdict,  and  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  came  most  unexpectedly  upon 
some  of  them.  Some  cried  "  Live  the  Republic,"  others 
poured  their  maledictions  ou  the  court.  One  of  the 
prisoners  fell  down  :  it  was  Valaze.  He  had  plunged 
a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Upon  the  demand  of  the  public 
accuser,  the  court  declared  that  the  corpse  of  Valaze 
should  be  carried  in  a  cart  to  be  interred  in  the  same 
place  as  the  other  condemned  prisoners.* 

^  Proeit  des  Girondins,  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxix.,  410—478, 
and  XXX.,  1^123;  and  in  Lamartine's  '  Histoire  des  Giron- 
^i'  Lit.  xlviii.  As  Lamartine  quotes  no  authorities,  it  is 
°^t  to  M^  what  is  the  eridence  for  some  of  the  facts 
^uich  he  mentions.  He  tells  a  story  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
^"0  Was  present  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  ciying 
^  "Wretch  that  I  am,  it  is  I  who  am  their  murderer,"  Sfc. 


The  night  of  the  31st  of  October  was  the  last  night 
to  the  condemned ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  little 
evidence  for  what  took  place  except  the  testimony  of 
Riouffe.*  The  signal  which  they  had  promised  the 
other  prisoners  at  the  Conciergerie,  "  was  given ;  the 
signal  was  patriotic  songs,  which  burst  forth  simulta- 
neously, and  all  their  voices  were  mingled  in  addressing 
the  last  hymns  to  Liberty ;  they  parodied  the  Marseil- 
laise in  this  £uhion : 

'  Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie, 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  lev^.* 

All  this  horrible  night  the  place  re-echoed  with  their 
songs,  and  if  they  were  interrupted,  it  was  only  to  talk 
of  their  country,  and  sometimes  to  listen  to  a  sally  of 
Ducos."  "  Their  last  night,"  says  Thiers,  "  was  sub- 
lime." Some  further  particulars  are  recorded  by  Pou- 
joulat,  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  the  abbe 
Lambert,  now  (1848)  an  old  man  of  four- score  and  six.f 
At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  of 
October,  the  abbe  entered  the  Conciergerie.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Brissot,  who  threw  himself  into  his 
arms.  Brissot  was  very  neatly  dressed,  as  usual,  and 
had  on  a  pair  of  well-polished  boots.  Like  Robes- 
pierre, he  carefully  avoided  the  costume  of  the  sans- 
culottes. The  abbe  proposed  to  administer  to  Brissot 
the  consolations  of  religion,  but  Brissot  replied,  **  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  all  those  things,  and  that  he 
would  not  confess."  Lasource,  who  was  a  Protestant 
minister,  said  to  Brissot^  '*What,  do  you  refuse  the 
consolations  of  religion  ?  Do  you  not  believe  in  God 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  "  Yes/'  said 
Brissot.  "  Well  then,"  said  Lasource,  **  why  do 
you  not  confess  ?  when  you  are  just  going  to  appear 
before  God;  have  you  no  faults  to  reproach  your- 
self with  ?  As  for  me,  who  am  a  Protestant  mini- 
ster, I  consider  the  Catholic  priest  to  be  elevated  to  an 
incomparable  height  of  dignity  when  he  comes  to 
strengthen  and  console  the  dying."  All  the  Girondins 
confessed  to  the  priest  except  Brissot  and  Lasource. 
"  The  twelve  Girondins,"  says  the  abbe,  "  confessed  to 
me  like  children  who  are  going  to  take  their  first  com- 
munion ;  the  humility  of  these  men  of  talent  astonished 
and  edified  me  ;  I  felt  ashamed  at  hearing  them  address 
me  by  the  name  of  father."  The  executioner  came  iu 
with  cords  and  scissors,  and  the  prisoners  quietly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bound.  The  priest  gave  them  his 
last  blessing,  and  the  prisoners  set  out  in  five  carts 
to  the  place  of  execution,  one  of  which  contained  the 
corpse  of  Yalaz^.  Sillery  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
scaffold.  It  is  said  that  the  prisoners  kept  up  the  song 
of  the  Marseillaise  as  they  went  to  the  scaffold,  and 
continued  to  sing  it  while  the  heads  of  their  com- 
panions were  falling.  Yei^niaud  was  the  last  to  ascend 
the  scaffold,  and  the  song  only  ceased  when  his  head 
fell.  The  fate  of  these  men,  the  mockery  of  their  trial, 
and  their  bloody  death,  have  given  them  a  celebrity, 
which  a  just  estimate  of  their  political  conduct  as  a 

*  '  M^moires  sur  les  Prisons,'  Paris,  1823,  vol.  i.,  p.  52. 
t  Poujoulat,  'Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran9ai8e,'  ii.,  99. 
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party  does  not  entitle  them  to.  If  tbey  had  crushed 
the  Jacobins,  they  could  not  have  established  a  settled 
government  in  France.  Their  political  system,  if  they 
can  be  said  to  have  had  one,  was  without  a  basis.* 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  included  in  the  act  of  accu- 
sation against  the  Girondins,  and  after  being  examined 
at  Marseille,  where  he  was  imprisoned  with  two  of  his 
sons,  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal  with  Coustard,  on  the  6th  of 
November. f  No  witnesses  were  examined  against  them, 
and  they  admitted  nothing  that  could  compromise 
them.  They  were  found  guilty  of  being  the  originators 
of  the  plot  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Republic,  against  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  French 
nation,  or  of  being  accomplices  in  the  plot.  They  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  their  property  forfeited  to 
the  State.  The  duke  was  led  to  the  scaffold  past  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  scene  of  his  former  pleasures.  He 
looked  upon  it  unmoved,  and  the  procession  passed  on. 
The  abbe  Lothringer  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of 
execution,  but  he  could  not  induce  him  to  confess, 
until  he  was  near  the  scaffold.  The  duke  was  elegantly 
dressed  in  his  usual  style.  He  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  stoical  indifference.  His  age  was  forty*six.  The 
name  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  makes  a  great  figure  in 
the  French  revolution,  but  nobody  has  yet  clearly 
shown  what  part  he  played.  His  rank  and  wealth  gave 
him  an  importance  which  was  not  due  either  to  his 
talents,  or  his  acts.  He  was  a  tool  rather  than  any 
thing  else. 

The  enemies  of  the  Gironde  were  not  satisfied  with 
men  for  their  victims :  they  feared  and  hated  Roland's 
wife,  who  was  brought  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the 
8th  of  November.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  her 
long  black  hair  hanging  down  to  her  waist.  She  was 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic. 
She  began  to  read  a  summary  of  her  political  conduct 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  "  as  it 
breathed  Federalism  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
president  interrupted  her  and  said  that  she  could  not 
abuse  the  liberty  of  speech  to  make  a  panegyric  on 
crime,  that  is  to  say,  on  Brissot  and  his  colleagues." 
She  broke  out  in  invectives,  and  turning  to  the  audience 
called  on  them  to  bear  witness  to  the  violence  which 
was  done  to  her ;  to  which  the  audience  replied,  **  Live 
the  Republic !  Down  with  traitors !"  On  being  con- 
demned to  death,  she  thanked  the  court.  "  When  she 
was  first  brought  to  the  Conciergerie,"  says  Riouffe, 
"  her  firmness  was  not  shaken :  without  being  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth   (she  was  now  thirty-nine,  but 

*  The  facts  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  between  their 
condemnation  and  death  are  greatly  embellished  by  some  of 
the  French  writers.  A  large  part  of  the  detaiU  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  mere  romance.  See  <Hiit.  Pari.,'  xxxi., 
p*  7B,  &c. ;  Lamartine, '  Histoire  des  Girondins,'  Liv.  xlvii. 

t  His  trial  is  reported  in  the  ^  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  R^vo- 
lutionnaire,'  Nos.  73  and  74.  As  to  his  alleged  schemes,  see 
Senart,*M^m.' 


looked  much  younger),  her  appearance  was  still  charm- 
ing ;  she  was  tall  and  of  a  graceful  form :  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  very  intellectual,  but  her  mis- 
fortunes and  a  long  imprisonment  had  left  on  her 
features  marks  of  melancholy,  which  tempered  her 
vivacity.  Something  more  than  is  usually  obaerred  in 
women's  eyes  was  seen  in  her  large  black  eyes,  full  of 
expression  and  sweetness."  She  went  to  the  scaffold 
in  company  with  an  old  man,  named  Lamarche,  whose 
faltering  courage  she  sustained  on  the  way.  On  arriving 
at  the  scaffold,  she  said,  "  Go  first,  you  would  not  have 
courage  enough  to  see  me  die."  Lamarche  was  exe- 
cuted first.  Bending  before  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk  o. 
Luxor,  Madame  Roland  exclaimed,  **  O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I"  She  submitted 
herself  to  the  executioner,  and  her  head  fell  into  the 
basket.* 

When  Roland  heard  of  his  wife's  death,  he  quitted 
the  house  in  which  he  had  found  refuge  for  some  time* 
On  the  12th  of  November  he  was  found  dead  on  the 
road  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  about  five  leagues  from 
Rouen,  where  he  had  stabbed  himself.  Legendre,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  then  at  Rouen, 
went  to  see  the  body  and  recognized  it*  In  their  report 
to  the  Convention  the  representatives  said  that  "  they 
easily  identified  it  as  the  body  of  the  ex-minister 
Roland,  who  had  done  justice  on  himself  to  escape  the 
sword  of  the  law."  Four  pieces  of  paper  were  found 
in  his  pockets,  one  of  which  contained  the  apology  for 
his  life  and  his  death,  and  the  motives  for  it.  The 
body  was  ordered  to  be  interred  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  found.  Clavidre,  the  late  minister,  killed  himself 
in  the  Conciergerie  just  before  the  day  appointed  for 
his  trial ;  and  his  wife  on  hearing  of  his  death  took 
poison. 

Many  of  the  men  who  had  figured  in  the  Revolution, 
and  some  of  whom  had  dropped  out  of  notice,  appear 
again,  but  only  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold.  Bailly,  the 
first  mayor  of  Paris,  was  tried  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. His  great  offence  was  the  afiair  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  of  the  I7th  July,  1791.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  being  the  author  of  a  plot,  which  resulted  in  the 
firing  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  of  its  execution,  or 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  authority  for  the 
last  words  of  Madame  Roland,  except  Riouffe.  Lamaitine 
makes  her  go  to  the  scaffold  with  her  hair  hanging  down  to 
her  waist ;  whereas  it  was  the  fashion  to  cut  it  off  before  the 
execution.  Riouffe  says  that  she  wore  it  so  on  the  day  on 
which  she  was  condemned.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  warn  the 
reader  how  much  of  embellishment  and  of  fiction  some  French 
historians  allow  themselves.  The  editors  of  the  '  Hist  Ptrl*' 
(xxxi.,  99)  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Madame  Roland's  <  M^- 
moires :  they  say  that  ''all  the  works  of  this  period  present 
such  uniformity,  that  one  might  suppose  them  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  one  pen :  their  characteristic  iHiieh  in  het  mi 
their  title  to  celebrity  in  the  midst  of  the  depravity,  of  which 
the  Directory  set  the  example,  is  obseenity.— The  *Me- 
moires'  of  Madame  Roland  are  a  work  of  this  kind:  it  it  s 
bad  book  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  termi  snd  she  conki 
only  be  blamed  for  it,  if  she  had  published  it  hcnelf.'' 
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an  accomplice.  He  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on 
the  esplanade  between  the  Champ  de  Man  and  the 
Seine,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  drapeau  rauge^  which 
had  been  produced  during  the  trial,  should  be  fastened 
hehind  the  cart,  and  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
vhere  it  was  to  be  burnt.  When  the  procession 
arriyed  at  the  Champ  de  la  Federation,  the  people 
would  not  allow  that  "  sacred  ground  to  be  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  such  a  criminal,"  and  in  consequence 
of  their  opposition  the  guillotine  was  taken  down  and 
removed  to  one  of  the  ditches  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  Bailly  had  to  wait  and  look  on  whOe  the  guillotine 
was  set  up  again.  He  was  taken  to  the  ditch,  where 
the  drapeau  rouge  was  burnt  before  his  face;  after 
which  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  his  head  fell  amidst 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  spectators,* 

Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  extraordinary  from  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  at  Mainz,  a  wild  enthusiast,  and 
a  friend  of  Guadet  and  Petion,  published  a  placard  in 
honour  of  Charlotte  Corday,  for  which  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Manuel,  once  procureur  of 
the  Commune,  was  brought  before  this  bloody  tribunal. 
Leonard  Bourdon,  Bazire,  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
were  witnesses  against  him.  He  was  reproached  with 
having  concerted  the  massacres  of  September  in  concert 
with  Petion,  but  the  evidence  on^  this  point  was  too 
weak  for  his  condemnation.  It  was  for  his  conduct  on 
other  occasions  that  he  was  condemned;  and  among 
the  grounds  of  condenmation  was  his  having  facilitated 
the  escape  of  the  Prince  de  Poix.  General  Brunet 
and  Manuel  went  to  the  scaffold  together.  The 
general  was  immoveable.  Manuel  was  so  overpowered 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  in  the  cart 
General  Houchard,  Bamave,  the  once  distinguished 
member  of  the  Constituent,  and  Kersaint,  were  soon 
after  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  also  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  and  a  Protestant  minister, 
had  been  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  by  a 
decree  of  the  28th  July,  1793.  Rabaut  was  one  of 
the  commission  of  Twelve,  who  imprisoned  Hebert  on 
account  of  his  infamous  journal.  He  escaped  from 
Paris  after  the  2nd  of  June,  but  returned  about  the 
end  of  July,  and  was  concealed  by  M.  de  Paizac,  a 
Roman  CaUiolic.  He  was  betrayed  by  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine.    This  villain,  though  then  in  power,  foresaw  that 

♦  Proc^  de  Bailly,  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxi.,  100—129.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Bailly  in  the  '  Histoire  des  Prisons,' 
(i.,  62,  Paris,  1823,)  the  authority  of  Thiers  and  others,  is 
Dot  by  an  eye-witness.  Thiers,  whose  narrative  is  solely 
founded  on  Riouffe,  supposes  that  the  drapeau  rouge  which 
was  burnt,  was  that  which  was  hung  out  at  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville  to  proclaim  martial  law ;  whereas  it  was  a  small  one, 
which  a  man  could  cany  in  his  pocket  without  its  being  seen 
till  he  pulled  it  out.  Lamartine's  account  of  Bailly's  death 
contains  horrors  which  ought  to  be  established  by  indisput- 
able evidence.  It  appears  to  be,  however,  only  an  ezagger- 
stion  of  Biouffe.  The  circumstances  of  Bailly's  execution 
were  bad  enough ;  but  why  should  a  man,  who  pretends  to 
write  history,  make  them  worse  in  order  to  embellish  his 
book? 


his  time  might  be  short,  and  he  sent  for  a  carpenter 
to  make  a  hiding-place  for  him  in  his  house.  The 
carpenter  said  that  he  could  satisfy  him,  for  he  had 
just  made  one  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Paizac,  which 
nobody  could  discover.  Fabre  went  and  denounced 
the  hiding-place,  and  Rabaut  was  thus  brought  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  5th  of  December.  Paizac  and  his  vrife 
shared  his  fate.*  Rabaut  perished  under  the  short- 
lived revolutionary  reign  of  terror.  His  ancestors,  and 
fellow  protestants,  had  suffered  under  the  long  mon- 
archical reign  of  terror,  which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  October,  1685.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  former  minister,  Lebrun,  followed.  He 
was  condemned  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plots  of  the 
Girondins. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  Dubarry,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  in  his  old  age,  was  placed  under  the  axe 
of  the  guillotine.  She  had  a  favourite  negro  to  whom 
she  showed  great  affection,  and  he  had  the  baseness  to 
betray  her.  Her  name  was  enough  to  condemn  her. 
She  went  to  the  scaffold  amidst  the  hootings  and  con- 
tempt of  the  people,  who  only  laughed  at  her  piteous 
cries.  She  had  known  only  luxury  and  pleasure,  and 
death  was  terrible  to  her.  It  is  said  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  showed  cowardice  at  the  scaffold; 
but  this  may  not  be  true. 

The  last  victim  of  the  year  1793  was  general  Biron, 
who  was  executed  on  the  3 1st  of  December.  He  was 
known  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  as  the  brilliant  duke 
of  Lauzun,  as  a  brave  soldier  and  a  man  of  pleasure. 
He  fought  with  Lafayette  in  America,  and  he  embraced 
the  popular  cause  when  the  revolution  commenced. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  North, 
of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Alps,  and  in  La  Vendee,  but  he 
quarrelled  with  Rossignol,  and  the  former  noble  was 
sacrificed  to  the  plebeian  Jacobin.  Like  many  others 
in  the  prisons,  he  indulged  in  the  only  sensuality  that 
a  prisoner  could  have,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
the  jailors  were  his  companions.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  eating  oysters  and  drinking  wine  when  they  came 
to  take  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  proscribed  deputies,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Petion, 
Louvet,  Valady,  Guadet,  and  Salles,  took  shipping  in 
Calvados,  and  landed  at  Bec-d'Ambes,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  where  they  found  refuge  vrith 
Guadet's  father-in-law.  But  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention,  Ysabeau  and  Tallien,  were  already  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  set  up  the  guillotine.  Bec-d'Ambes 
was  not  safe,  and  the  deputies  secretly  made  their  way 
to  the  little  town  of  St.  Emilion,  where  Guadet's  father 
lived.  They  were  tracked  hither  by  Tallien's  emissaries, 

*  There  are  two  volumes  of  his  works,  Paris,  1826,  among 
which  is  a  '  Precis  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise/ 
vol.  i.,  p.  237 — 433«  which,  as  being  the  work  of  a  Protestant 
minister  and  a  zeslous  reformer  of  pohtical  abuses,  is  worth 
reading.  The  stoxy  of  Le  Vieux  C^v^nol  is  a  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of  France  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  notes  contain  many  particulars  of  the  penecution  of  the 
Protestants. 
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but  they  escaped  their  active  search  by  hiding  them- 
selves  in  a  cellar  which  Madame  Bouquey  had  prepared 
for  them.  When  the  rigour  of  the  search  abated,  they 
came  out  of  their  hole,  and  in  this  retreat  Barbaroux 
wrote  his  Memoires.  But  fresh  alarms  terrified  them, 
and  they  separated.  Valady  took  the  road  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  last  fell  by  the  guillotine.  Guadet, 
Salles,  and  Louvet  went  together,  and  passed  the  first 
night  in  a  quarry.  Louvet  left  them  with  a  desperate 
resolution  to  make  his  way  to  Paris,  which  eventually 
saved  him.  Pction,  Barbaroux,  and  Buzot  rambled 
towards  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  but  at  last  they  re- 
turned to  St.  Emilion  again,  where  they  found  Guadet 
and  Salles,  and  were  protected  for  some  time  by  a 
barber  named  Baptiste  Troquart.  But  they  had  only 
a  few  weeks'  respite.  A  fresh  search  was  made  at  St. 
Emilion  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  trained  for  the 
purpose.  Guadet  and  Salles  were  caught  in  their 
hiding-place,  and  dragged  to  Bordeaux.  No  trial  was 
necessary,  for  they  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
They  were  both  guillotined.  Barbaroux,  Petion,  and 
Buzot,  hearing  of  the  death  of  their  colleagues,  left 
St.  Emilion  with  a  few  peas  in  their  pockets,  and  got 
as  far  as  Castillon,  where  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  village  festival.  The  noise  of 
music  and  the  concourse  of  people  alarmed  them. 
Barbaroux  discharged  a  pistol  against  his  head,  and 
fell,  but  the  shot  was  not  fatal.  The  peasants  at- 
tracted by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  went  to  the  spot, 
and  discovered  who  he  was.  Barbaroux  was  taken  to 
Bordeaux,  and  the  guillotine  separated  his  head  from 
his  body.  Buzot  and  Potion  made  their  escape  into 
a  pine-wood  when  Barbaroux  fell,  and  a  few  days 
after  their  bodies  were  found  in  a  wheat-field,  partly 
devoured  by  wolves.     How  they  died,  nobody  knows.* 

Condorcet  was  protected  for  some  months  by  Ma- 
dame Vemet  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  wandered  about 
till  he  was  arrested  at  a  small  inn,  where  he  was  eating 
an  omelette.  A  dose  of  poison  which  he  had  about 
him  saved  him  from  the  scafibld. 

During  November  and  December,  1793,  one  hun- 

*  '  M6m.  de  Buzot,  Tie  de  Buzot,  and  Notice,'  &c.,  par 
M.  B.  Troquart,  p.  252.  The  story  of  the  last  days  of  these 
Girondini  is  somewhat  confused,  but  the  main  facts  are  clear 
enough. 


dred  and  twenty-six  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine 
in  Paris.  But  these  were  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  who  perished  in  France.  Lyon,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  and  bther  places,  had  their  victims. 

The  close  of  1703  was  signalized  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  calendar,  on  which  Fabre  d*£glantine  made 
a  report  on  the  6th  of  October,*  which  produced  the 
decree  of  4  frimaire  (24th  of  November).  This  decree 
abolished  the  vulgar  a&ra,  and  made  the  first  year  of  tbe 
French  Republic  commence  at  midnight  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1 792,  and  end  at  the  midnight  which 
separated  the  21st  and  22nd  of  September,  1793.  Tbe 
second  year  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1793,  at  midnight.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each ;  and  the  five  days  which 
were  added  to  complete  the  ordinary  year  belonged  to 
no  month.  Each  month  was  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  of  ten  days  each,  which  were  called  decades. 
The  names  of  the  days  of  the  decade  were,  primidi, 
duodi,  tridi,  quartidi,  quintidi,  sextidi,  septidi,  octidi, 
nonidi,  decadi.  The  names  of  the  months  were,  for 
the  autumn,  vend^miaire,  brumaire,  frimaire ;  for  the 
winter,  nivose,  pluviose,  ventose ;  for  the  spring, 
germinal,  floreal,  prairial ;  for  the  summer,  messidor, 
thermidor,  fructidor.  The  last  five  days  of  the  year 
were  called  "  les  sansculottides."  When  the  ordinary 
year  received  an  addition  of  one  day,  in  order  that  the 
civil  year  might  coincide  with  the  movements  of  tbe 
celestial  bodies,  this  day  was  called  the  Day  of  the 
Revolution,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
named  the  sixth  of  the  sansculottides.  The  period 
of  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  this  addition  of  a  day 
is  necessary  as  a  general  rule,  was  called  La  Fran- 
ciade,  in  memory  of  the  Revolution  which,  after  four 
years  of  struggle,  had  conducted  France  to  a  Repub- 
lican government.  The  fourth  year  of  the  Franciade 
was  called  Sextile.  The  Republican  Calendar  existed 
till  Bonaparte  sacrificed  it  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  but 
its  uselessness  was  a  better  reason  for  destroying  it 
The  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was 
also  the  work  of  the  RcTolution,  has  been  maintained 
by  its  utility. 

*  The  report  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxi.,  415^ 
427 ;  which  also  ^contains  the  '  Instruction  sur  I'^re  de  U 
R^publique,'  &c.,  p.  430-446. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


THE  IDOLATRY  OF  REASON. 


Lton,  Marseille,  and  Bordeaux,  the  three  chief  of 
the  federalist  towns,  as  they  were  called,  felt  the  iron 
arm  of  the  Convention.  Ronsin  soon  joined  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  Lyon  with  two  thousand 
men  belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  the 
horrors  began.     On  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  Couthon 


tapi^  with  a  small  hammer  on  a  stone  of  a  house 
which  was  to  be  demolished,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  law,  I  condemn  thee  to  be  demolished  ;"  and  the 
work  of  demolition  began.  But  Couthon  was  not  the 
exterminator  of  Lyon.  CoUot  d*Herbois,  once  an 
actor,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been  hissed  on   the  stage 
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there,  and  Foach£,  were  the  men.  The  artizans,  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  producing  the  beautiful 
fabrica  of  Lyon,  were  compelled  to  destroy  in  order 
to  hVe,  and  bands  of  desperate  men  hurried  from  all 
qoartera  to  share  the  wages  of  destruction.  The  fine 
houaea  in  the  Place  de  Bellecour  and  on  the  Quai  St. 
C]air  fell  to  the  ground.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  were 
employed  as  the  instruments  of  desolation.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  fugitives  and  of  the  victims  was  seized. 
The  goillotine  was  daily  drenched  with  blood ;  but 
thia  did  not  satisfy  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche.* 
They  massacred  the  people  in  masses  at  the  bridge  of 
Morand,  and  in  a  meadow  near  the  city.  Fouche 
sometimes  looked  on  at  a  distance  with  a  telescope, 
and  at  other  tiroes  he  was  enjoying  himself  at  table 
with  Jacobins  and  prostitutes,  while  his  butchers  were 
murdering  the  people  of  Lyon.  Felletier,  a  National 
Commiaaioner  at  Lyon,  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  letter  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
said,  *'  The  representatives  of  the  people  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  two  revolutionary  tribunals,  a  committee 
of  seven  judges  :  this  measure  was  indiapensible  ;  the 
two  tribunals,  continually  embarrassed  by  forms,  did 
not  aatiafy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  prisoners, 
crowded  in  the  prisons,  the  partial  executions,  produced 
little  effect  on  this  people !  the  Committee  of  Seven 
judge  aummarily,  and  their  justice  is  as  enlightened  as 
it  ia  prompt."  This  letter  states,  that  on  the  4th  of 
December  "  sixty  of  these  villains  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes,  by  being  shot ;  on  the  5th, 
two  hundred  and  eight  had  the  same  fate ;  on  the  7th, 
sixty  innocent  persons  were  acquitted  with  as  much 
6c]at,  as  the  guilty  were  delivered*  to  punishment ;  on 
the  nth,  fifty  were  shot  in  a  mass."  "In  a  little 
time,"  aays  the  same  letter,  "  the  criminals  of  Lyon  will 
no  longer  pollute  the  soil  of  the  Republic :  we  daily 
make  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  amount  of 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  found  in  the  cellars,  gardens, 
&c.,  will  astonish  you  when  it  shall  be  known  to  you." 
But  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  amount  ever  was 
known :  murder  and  pillage  went  together,  and  we 
may  anspect  that  Fouche's  fortune  had  its  foundation 
in  the  cellars  of  Lyon.  The  letters  of  Collot  d'Her- 
hoia  and  Fouche  to  the  Convention  breathe  the  spirit 
of  alaughter  and  vengeance :  *'  Citizen  coUeaguea,  we 
pursue  our  mission  with  the  energy  of  republicans  who 
have  a  profound  conviction  of  their  character."  **  We 
send  you  the  bust  of  Chalier  and  his  mutilated  head, 
juat  as  it  came  for  the  third  time  from  under  the  axe 
of  his  ferocious  murderers ;  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  excite  your  sensibility,  uncover  this  bloody  head 
hefore  the  eyes  of  the  pusillanimous  men  who  look 
only  to  individuals  ;  recall  them  by  this  energetic  lan- 
guage to  the  severity  of  duty  and  the  impassibility  of 
the  national  representation."— ''  We  are  daily  ^^ing 

*  There  is  a  curious  notice  on  this  contemptible  fellow^ 
afterwards  duke  of  Otranto,  and  a  tool  of  Bonaparte,  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  Lord  Brougham's  'Historical  Sketches 
of  Stateamen  who  flonriahed  in  the  time  of  George  IIL' 


new  treasures."*  In  a  letter  to  Duplay,  the  host  of 
Robespierre,  Collot  says,  "Friend  and  brother,  —  I 
have  received  several  good  things  from  you;  at  the 
same  time,  news  from  you  and  yours,  the  discourse  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  assurance  that  all  goes  well :  all 
this  is  good :  tell  him,  I  pray  you,  to  write  to  us :  our 
brother  Jacobins  are  going  on  wondrous'well ;  a  letter 
from  him  will  give  them  great  pleasure  and  have  a 
good  effect." — "Sixty-four  of  the  conspirators  were 
shot  yesterday ;  two  hundred  and  thirty  will  £all  to- 
day."— "  Present  the  assurance  of  my  true  unalterable 
friendship  to  thy  republic£m  family:  shake  Robes- 
pierre's hand  in  my  name." — "  What  a  satisfaction  to 
republicans  to  fulfil  their  duty  ;  safety,  friendship,  and 
fraternity."  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Collot  to 
Robespierre.  Collot  prayed  him  to  write :  a  letter 
from  him  would  have  great  weight  with  the  Jacobins. 
But  Robespierre  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  eager 
to  write :  he  was  cautious.  "  Thou  saidst  to  me,"  said 
Collot,  "  that  it  required  courage  for  a  man  to  accept 
this  mission ;  and  I  must  frankly  tell  thee  that  thou 
wast  right :  I  must  add,  it  requires  health  too ;  take 
care  of  thine ;  it  is  precious  to  republicans,  and  par- 
ticularly to  thy  friend,  Collot  d'Herbois." 

On  the  14th  of  November,  David  presented  to  the 
Convention  his  picture  of  the  assassination  of  Marat, 
and  asked  for  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  to  be 
granted  to  him.  There  was  a  decree  that  the  honours 
of  the  Pantheon  should  not  be  given  to  a  citizen  until 
ten  years  after  his  death,  but  in  favour  of  so  distin- 
guished a  personage  as  Marat,  they  made  an  exception 
to  the  law;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  body  of 
Mirabeau  should  be  removed  from  the  Pantheon  on  the 
same  day  on  which  that  of  Marat  was  taken  there. 
The  head  of  Chalier  arrived  at  Paris,  and  the  Con- 
vention decreed  a  public  funeral  for  him. 

In  the  month  of  November  there  was  an  explosion, 
which  will  for  ever  be  the  astonishment  of  the  world. 
Jacques  Roux,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  was 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1794,  and  as  soon  as  his  sentence  was 
pronounced,  he  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  himself  five 
times.  The  hand  of  Jacques  was  not  firm,  for  he  lived 
to  be  carried  to  the  Bic^tre.  The  party  which  took 
the  place  of  that  which  Jacques  Roux  and  Lederc 
headed,  had  for  its  leaders  Chaumette,  Hebert,  Vincent, 
Momoro,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Cordeliers.  Jacques 
Roux  and  Leclerc  were  real  madmen,  ignorant,  and 
fimatical.  Hubert  and  his  party  were  pure  villains. 
They  aimed  at  power,  and  tiie  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
vention. During  the  struggle,  which  ended  in  their 
overthrow,  more  persons  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  Revolution,  except  the 
last  four  decades  of  Robespierre's  existence,  during 
which  he  stayed  away  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Carrier,  Fouche,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutionary aimy,  were  of  this  party.  In  everything  they 
rushed  to  extremes.     To  lower  the  price  of  leather, 

•  *  Hist.  Pari./  xxx ,  398,  &c. 
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they  declared  that  patriots  shotdd  wear  wooden  shoes, 
and  they  set  the  example.  They  professed  Atheisnii 
and  treated  with  contempt  all  the  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  religion.  They  aimed  at  destroying  religion ;  but 
it  was  not  simply  an  anti-religious  movement.  The 
better  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  means  by  which 
they  hoped  to  seize  on  power.  They  feared  Robespierre, 
though  Hebert  flattered  him  in  his  journal.  The 
desperate  measures  of  this  party  were  stimulated  by. 
fear :  they  knew  that  they  must  be  either  victorious  or 
vanquished. 

There  was  a  party  called  the  Dantonistes.  They 
were  men  of  loose  morals,  but  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  the  Hebertistes.  Many  of  themiiad  got  the  public 
money  in  their  pocket,  and  were  afraid  of  exposure. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  giddy  and  thoughtless,  a  man  of 
no  fixed  opinions,  ready  to  dine  with  anybody  where 
there  was  good  cheer,  was  alarmed  at  the  austerity  of 
the  Committee^  of  Public  Safety,  and  he  foresaw  that 
there  would  be  a  quarrel  with  this  committee.  He  was 
encouraged  by  Danton  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine  to  com- 
mence his  journal  called  *  Le  Vieux  Cordelier.'  ♦  As 
he  was  an  old  college  friend  of  Robespierre,  and  had 
long  been  his  flatterer,  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
soften  this  great  incorruptible,  who  now  governed  by 
his  influence  and  his  name.  Desmoulins  showed 
Robespierre  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Vieux 
Cordelier,'  and  he  approved  of  them,  even  those  which 
were  denounced  at  the  Jacobins.  On  one  occasion  he 
suggested  the  omission  of  a  certain  matter,  which  was 
promised,  but  the  omission  was  not  made:  and  this 
was  a  great  offence. 

On  the  1st  of  November  a  deputation  from  Nevers, 
managed  by  Fouch6,  brought  to  the  Convention  many 
boxes  fllled  with  crosses  of  gold,  mitres,  church-plate, 
and  other  things,  and  expressed  their  wish  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  worship.  On 
the  6th  of  November  the  council  of  the  Commune 
declared  that  all  its  members  should  wear  the  bonnet 
rouge.  This  was  a  declaration  against  the  Convention 
which  had  already  decreed  that  no  person  should  be 
compelled  to  wear  any  particular  dress.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  Gobel,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
in  secret  conference  with  Chaumette,  Hubert,  Ana- 
charsis  Cloots,  and  others  of  the  faction,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  declared  that  '*  as  the 
Revolution  was  hastening  with  rapid  steps  to  a  happy 
termination,  and  as  there  now  ought  to  be  no  public 
and  national  worship  except  that  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  since  the  sovereign  wishes  it  to  be  so,  he 
henceforward  renounced  his  functions  as  a  Catholic 
minister ;  and  his  vicars,  who  were  present,  joined  him 
in  this  declaration.*'  This  declaration,  signed  by  Gobel 
and  his  vicars,  was  deposited  on  the  bureau  and  en- 
tered on  the  minutes.  With  the  red  cap  on  his  head, 
as  some  say,  Grobel  laid  down  his  cross  and  his  ring. 
'  The  day  on  which  Reason  resumes  her  empire,"  said 

*  '  Le  Vieux  Cordelier,'  Paris,  1825.  This  volume  con- 
tains other  matters. 
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Chaumette,  "  merits  a  place  among  the  brilliant  epochs 
of  the  French  Revolution."  He  moved  that  a  place 
be  given  in  the  new  Calendar  to  the  day  of  Reason. 
Laloi,  the  president  of  the  Convention,  congratulated 
the  priests,  and  said  that  henceforth  Reason  should  be 
the  national  religion ;  and  he  embraced  Oobel.  Great 
was  the  applause.  Thomas  Lindet,  once  bishop  of 
the  department  of  Eure,  also  placed  his  abdication  on 
the  bureau.  Julien,  of  Toulouse,  who  was  a  Protestant 
minister,  said,  "  Gobel  has  given  utterance  to  opinions 
which  were  graven  on  my  heart :  I  follow  his  example 
— henceforward  I  will  have  no  temple  except  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  laws ;  no  idol  but  Liberty ;  no  worship 
but  that  of  my  country ;  no  gospel  but  the  Republican 
Constitution."  Other  abjurations  followed  in  the 
midst  of  applause ;  and  all  was  going  on  without  oppo- 
sition,'when  Grregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  entered.  He 
said,  *'  I  have  but  a  very  vague  notion  of  what  has 
passed  here  before  I  came  :  they  speak  to  ine  of  sacri- 
fices to  my  country  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  that :  Is  the 
question  about  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  1 
have  been  tried  long  ago  :  Is  the  question  about  the 
revenues  attached  to  the  oflice  of  bishop  ?  I  give  them 
up  to  you  without  regret :  Is  the  question  about  reli- 
gion ?  that  matter  is  beyond  your  province,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  attack  it."  He  professed  that  he  was 
a  Catholic  by  conviction,  a  priest  by  choice,  and  a 
bishop  against  his  will :  he  had  been  tormented  into 
accepting  the  episcopacy;  now  he  was  tormented  to 
force  from  him  an  abdication,  which  they  should  never 
extort  from  him.  The  unfrocked  priests  left  the  Con- 
vention in  triumph.  Every  day  brought  new  abju- 
rations.    Sidyes  made  his  on  the  10th  of  November. 

The  department  of  Paris  and  the  council-genenl 
celebrated  their  victory  on  the  10th  of  November  hjr 
a  festival  in  the  metropolitan  church,  where  a  temple 
was  erected,  with  the  inscription  "To  Philosophy." 
Momoro  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
he  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  Prudhomme, 
of  which  he  was  then  the  editor.* 

The  Temple  was  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain :  io 
the  middle,  on  a  rock,  flamed  the  torch  of  Truth ;  the 
constituted  authorities  were  in  this  sanctuary.  Musi- 
cians at  the  foot  of  the  mquntain  performed  a  hymn  in 
the  vulgar  language,  which  the  people  understood, 
because  it  expressed  natural  truths,  and  not  mystic 
phrases.  The  hymn  was  by  Chenier ;  the  music  by 
Gossec.  While  the  music  was  playing,  two  rows  of 
young  girls,  clothed  in  white  and  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  descended  from  the  mountain,  torch  in  band, 
and  ascended  again.  Liberty,  represented  by  a  hand- 
some woman,  then  came  out  of  the  temple  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  seating  herself  on  a  grassy  seat  received 
the  homage  of  Republicans,  men  and  women,  who 
sung.a  hymn  in  honour  of  her.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  was  called  the  Temple  of  Reason :  the  symholi 
of  Catholicism  disappeared,  and  the  emblems  and 
statue  of  Reason  took  their  place.     The  Convention 

*  No.  215  of  the  'R^olutions  de  Paris.' 
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not  having  been  able  to  attend  this  ceremony,  it  was 
repeated  before  them  in  the  evening.  The  statue  of 
Reason  wSs  brought  into  the  Convention  to  the  sound 
of  drams  and  the  cries  of  "  Down  with  fanaticism." 
Reason  was  carried  on  a  seat  by  four  citizens,  preceded 
by  young  girls  clothed  in  white  and  crowned  with  roses. 
Chaumette  was  high  priest :  "  To-day,"  he  said,  "  an 
immense  crowd  has  assembled  under  the  Gothic  vaults 
which  for  the  first  time  have  heard  the  echo  of  truth ; 
there  the  French  have  celebrated  their  true  worship, 
that  of  Liberty,  that  of  Reason — there  we  have  aban- 
doned inanimate  idols  for  Reason,  for  this  animated 
image,  the  masterpiece  of  Nature."  In  fact,  the  statue 
of  Reason  was  represented  by  a  young  woman,  clothed 
in  white,  half  veiled  by  a  sky-blue  mantle,  with  her 
hair  loose,  a  cap  of  Liberty  on  her  head,  and  a  pike  in 
her  hand.  Chaumette  asked  that  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame  should  henceforth  be  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Reason ;  and  ex-capncin  Chabot  turned  his  request 
into  a  motion,  which  was  carried.  Reason  descended 
from  her  throne,  and  was  conducted  to  the  president 
Laloi,  who  gave  her  the  fraternal  embrace  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators,  who  paid  their  homage  to  the 
new  divinity.  The  whole  procession  returned  to  the 
purified  Temple,  and  the  Convention  followed  to  chant 
the  hymn  to  Reason.  But  all  -the  members  did  not 
go.  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Danton,  showed  their 
abhorrence  and  contempt  of  these  fooleries. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  abjuration  of  the  metro- 
politan clei^,  the  shrine  of  Sain te- Genevieve  was 
traosferred  to  the  Mint.  "  It  was  accomplished,"  says 
the  *  Moniteur,'  "  with  great  tranquillity,  and  without 
any  miracle."  But  the  Commune  took  care  to  secure 
tranquillity  by  removing  the  shrine  in  the  night. 
The  triumph  of  the  Hebertistes  was  short,  but  it  was 
a  period  of  sorrow  and  shame  to  France.  The  rage  of 
the  faction  was  not  limited  to  Paris ;  it  spread  over  all 
the  country.  The  cross  fell  from  ;the  summits  of  the 
churches ;  the  crucifixes  and  sacred  vessels  were  con- 
verted into  coin;  the  relics  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, burnt,  destroyed,  and  dispersed  ;*  the  bells  no 
longer  called  the  people  to  worship ;  they  were  turned 
into  the  instruments  of  death  against  the  enemies  of 
France.  The  wild  tempest  wreaked  its  force  on  the 
buildings  themselves,  the  monuments  of  the  taste  and 
piety  of  the  French.  Heathenism  avenged  itself  for 
the  insults  once  offered  to  its  own  monuments,  when 
the  pious  armies  of  Theodosiusf  sallied  forth  to  level 
to  the  ground  the  beautiful  temples  of  the  pagan  wor- 
ship.   The  Vii^n  and  Saints  tumbled  down  from  their 

*  ''  The  burnings  of  legs^^and  arms,  and  grinders  of  saints, 
male  and  female,  with  relics  from  the  wood  of  the  original 
crosa,  must  have  the  good  effect  of  undeceiving  those  who 
imagined  there  were  miraculous  quaUties  inherent  in  these 
crumbling  materials."  (Letter  from  Gouvemeur  Morris  to 
Thomas  Jefferson, '  Life  of  6.  Morris,'  by  J.  Sparks,  vol.  ii., 
383.)  This  is  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  but  worth 
recording,  as  the  opinion  of  an  American  ambassador,  then 
resident  at  Paris. 

t  Both  Theodosius  I.  and  II. 


pedestals,  and  the  venerable  sculptures  on  the  churches 
crumbled  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  hammer.  Fouch^, 
who  was  now  on  a  mission  in  La  Ni^vre,  ordered  a 
statue  of  Sleep  to  be  set  up  in  the  cemeteries  in  the 
place  of  the  Cross.  But  the  whole  population  of 
France  did  not  share  this  frenzy.  The  mutilation  of 
the  churches  was  not  the  work  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  of  a  few  fanatics  imbued  with  what  is  called 
philosophy,  of  the  class  who  are  called  the  educated. 
At  Chartres  the  popular  opinion  prevailed,  and  the 
noble  cathedral  did  not  suffer  the  least  damage.  At 
Rouen,  the  so-called  better  class  had  the  superiority, 
and  the  monuments  of  religion  were  not  respected: 
the  churches  received  some  damage,  though  less  than 
they  had  once  sustained  from  the  Protestants. 

A  decree  of  the  Convention  had  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  monuments  in  the  church  of  St 
Denis :  the  Commune  of  Paris  executed  it  in  another 
fashion  than  was  intended.  The  bronze  gates,  the 
present  of  Charlemagne,  were  demolished ;  the  statues 
and  sculptures  were  crushed  to  dust ;  the  symbols  of 
royalty  and  religion,  the  monuments  of  history,  were 
trampled  under  foot.  Henry  IV.,  whose  body  had 
been  carefully  embalmed,  was  dragged  from  his  tomb, 
and  thrown  into  a  hole.  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  had 
the  same  fate.  Louis  XV.,  the  last  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  was  torn  from  his  grave,  was  a  mass  of  wrappings 
and  bandages:  he  had  died  of  the  small-pox.  Du- 
guesclin  had  been  honoured  with  a  tomb  among  the 
kings  of  France.  He  viras  now  ejected  with  his  royal 
master,  Charles  V.  Turenne,  whose  memory  was  dear 
to  France,  was  saved  from  the  common  pit.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  was  shown  among  the  stuffed  animals 
until  1796.  In  1800,  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul, 
placed  the  body  of  this  distinguished  soldier  in  a  fitting 
place,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  where  his 
own  remains  were  afterwards  deposited. 

The  new  Calendar  had  destroyed  the  Sunday. 
Names  of  streets  in  Paris  were  changed ;  the  memo- 
rials of  former  times,  of  royalty,  and  of  Christianity, 
were  abolished.  A  senseless  imitation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  paganism  was  the  fashion.  Some  men  laid 
aside  their  baptismal  names  for  those  of  Brutus,  Aris- 
tides,  and  Scsevola.  Several  communes  changed  their 
names,  because  they  reminded  people  of  monarchy, 
feudality,  and  saints.  The  project  of  giving  new 
names  to  all  the  communes,  and  even  to  change  that 
of  France  into  Gaul,  was  discussed  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction.  But  there  was  sense  enough  in 
the  majority  to  reject  this  absurd  idea.* 

Sans-culottism  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Elegance 
and  even  decency  were  banished.  The  assignats  sunk 
in  value,  in  spite  of  the  law,  which  declared  that  they 
should  pass  for  what  they  affected  to  be.  People  were 
obliged  to  go  about  with  a  civic  card :  they  dressed 
meanly  and  lived  meanly,  to  escape  suspicion.  In 
Paris,  and  in  many  other  places,  each  person's  daily 

*  Thibaudeau, '  M^m.  sur  la  Convention,'  i.,  65. 
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allowance  of  bread  was  fixed,  and  people  went  to  get 
it  at  their  section.  Tlie  guillotine,  it  is  said,  became 
an  object  of  fashion  :  there  were  little  guillotines  made 
for  children's  toys ;  and  ear-ornaments  and  pendents 
for  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  this  new  saint.*  Politeness 
was  out  of  fashion.  Coarseness  and  familiarity  were 
liberty  and  equality. 

But  this  drunken  riot  could  not  last.  A  storm  was 
rising  which  threatened  the  anarchists,  and  they  saw 
with  alarm  the  coming  tempest.  The  Journal  of  the 
Mountain  attacked  the  preachers  of  Atheism  early  in 
November.  Robespierre  made  a  report  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the  political  situation 
of  the  Republic,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the 
various  factions  that  had  been  overthrown  ;f  and 
pointed  to  the  fate  of  that  faction  which  was  plunging 
France  into  anarchy.  **  Be  terrible,"  he  said,  **  to  the 
bad,  and  relieve  the  unfortunate ;  and  avoid  both  cruel 
moderantism  and  the  systematic  exaggeration  of  false 
patriots."  Billaud-Varennes  also,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  read  a  report  on  the  pro- 
visional and  revolutionary  government,  the  basis  of 
which  had  been  laid  by  St.  Just  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  measures  proposed  by  Billaud-Varennes 
was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  December  (14th  Frimaire), 
and  it  is  an  important  revolutionary  document.  The 
first  article  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  country : 
"  The  laws  which  concern  the  public  interest,  or  which 
are  general,  shall  be  printed  separately  in  a  numbered 
bulletin,  which  shall  serve  to  notify  them  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities :  this  bulletin  shall  be  entitled  '  Le 
Bulletin  des  Lois  de  la  Republique.'  "  % 

While  the  H^bertistes  were  using  their  anti-religious 
fooleries  for  political  purposes,  there  was  a  scandalous 
explosion  in  another  part.  On  the  18th  of  November  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  ordered  the  arrest  of  four  of 
the  indulgens,  as  they  were  called,  because  they  affected 
moderate  measures  in  order  to  screen  themselves  :  they 
were  Chabot,  Delaunay  of  Angers,  Bazire,  and  Julien 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  lately  abjured  his  religion. 
Julien  escaped.  Fabre  d*Eglantine,  who  was  impli- 
cated in  this  affair,  was  not  arrested  till  the  12th  of 
January,  1794.  Fabre  had  assisted  these  men  in 
falsifying  a  decree  relative  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  received,  or 
were  to  receive,  from  the  directors,  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Julien  and  Delaunay  had  been  connected 
with  the  Baron  de  Batz,  a  banker,  and  they  had  made 
a  business  of  jobbing  in  the  shares  of  the  Company, 
by  contriving  to  make  the  shares  fall,  and  then  buying 
them,  and  selling  them  again  after  they  had,  by  the 
same  tricks,  made  the  market  rise.  D'Espagnac,  an 
old  friend  of  Dumouriez,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
providing  waggons  for  the  army,  furnished  the  funds, 
in  return  for  which  Julien  gave  him  his  interest  in  the 

*  Poujoulat,  '  niat.,'  &c.,  ii., 
t  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  XXX.,  224—247. 
X  Ibid.,  XXX.,  254—266. 


Convention.  When  these*  jobbers  could  no  longer 
prevent  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  Julien  and  De< 
launay  made  a  bargain  with  the  directors,' by  which 
they  undertook  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  Company 
should  have  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  in  their  own 
hands.  To  accomplish  this  they  falsified  the  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  and  Fabre  gave  them 
his  assistance.  Chabot  was  running  riot  on  his  wealth, 
and  his  style  of  living  excited  suspicion.  In  his  fear 
he  denounced  the  scheme ;  and  thought  to  mend  his 
own  case  by  declaring  that  he  had  acted  as  a  spy. 
In  the  usual  style  of  the  times,  he  connected  the  affiur 
with  the  'conspiracy  of  the  foreigner.  Chahot'i  in- 
formation led  to  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  all  the 
knaves.* 

The  war  against  religion  was  still  going  on.  On 
the  17th  of  November  the  section  de  THomme  kmk 
informed  the  Commune  that  they  had  shut  up  the  shop 
of  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  laziness,  and  put  the  cure  of 
St.  Francois  under  arrest.  The  Hebertistes  had  not 
yet  made  any  move  at  the  Jacobins  against  religion. 
A  letter  came  from  Lyon  announcing  a  flite  in  honour 
of  Chalier,  in  which  "  the  chief  personage  was  an  ass, 
decorated  with  all  the  pontifical  harness,  and  with  a 
mitre  on  his  head."  This  was  a  strange  mode  of  doing 
honour  to  a  man  who  had  been  accompanied  to  the 
scaffold  by  a  priest>  and  had  kissed  the  crudfiz ;  whose 
religious  faith  had  given  him  courage  to  meet  death 
with  heroic  resignation.  Chaumette  said,  "  I  see  with 
delight  the  blows  which  fanaticism  receives  on  all 
sides ;  but  I  observe  that  there  is  not  complete  unan- 
imity on  this  point :  the  women  of  the  town  are  become 
devout,  and  a  few  days  ago  they  met  in  the  former 
church  of  Saint-Eustache,  armed  with  breviaries  and 
beads :  it  is  true  there  were  among  them  some  of  these 
old  women  who  take  a  pleasure  in  breathing  the  cada- 
verous odour  of  the  temples  of  Jesus,  but  the  greater 
part  were  girls  who  sacrifice  to  other  idols."  No 
notice  was  taken  of  what  Chaumette  said.  Robespierre 
was  present.  On  the  20th,  the  Hebertistes  had  another 
triumph.  The  section  of  Unity  defiled  before  the 
Convention,  headed  by  an  armed  force,  followed  hy 
drums,  sappers  and  cannoniers,  dressed  in  the  rohes 
of  priests :  a  body  of  women  in  white  followed,  and 
then  a  long  file  of  men  covered  with  priestly  vestments. 
All  the  dresses  were  taken  from  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Prds,  and  were  of  the  richest  kind.  After 
the  procession  there  came,  carried  on  a  platform,  cups, 
chandeliers,  gold  and  silver  plates,  a  cross  of  precious 
stones,  and  a  thousand  other  "  utensils  devoted  Ui 
superstitious  practices."  The  revolutionary  hymn 
was  sung,  and  the  citizens  in  the  sacerdotal  dresses 
danced  to  the  airs  of  *  9a  ira '  and  *  la  carmagnole.' 
They  took  their  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  c6ii  droii 

*  This  affair  is  told  at  length  by  Thiers, '  Hist,  de  U  Retf . 
Fran^aise.'  The  Revolution  is  generally  represented  as  an 
affair  of  blood ;  but  it  was  also  an  affair  of  money,  ^i^y 
pretended  reTolutionists  sought  nothing  but  their  own  profit- 
The  industiy  of  the  people  was  what  these  "  bloodsuckers '' 
fed  on. 
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whicby  a  member  obserfed,  bad  never  been  so  well 
filled.  The  president,  Laloi,  said,  "  In  a  moment  you 
have  annihilated  eighteen  centuries  of  errors."  The 
people  retired  singing  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Marat  and 
Lepelletier, 

But  Hebert  and  his  orew  did  not  yet  feel  secure : 
the  terrible  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  still  silent. 
Robespierre  was  against  them,  and  they  could  not 
avoid  a  conflict  with  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Hebertistes  opened  their  campaign  at  the  Jacobins  on 
the  21  St  of  November,  when  Clootz  was  in  the  chair. 
But  they  were  afraid :  they  saw  a  man  there  who  was 
invincible.  Hebert  began  with  vague  talk  about 
rallying  the  patriots:  he  flattered,  he  fawned  upon 
Robespierre.  Momoro  followed :  like  Hubert,  he  was 
afraid  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  patriots  :  they  would 
always  be  under  alarm  as  long  as  there  remained  a 
single  priest.  Robespierre  rose,  and  spoke  without 
preparation.  He  said  that  it  was  not  fanaticism  which 
waa  the  cause  of  their  miseries ;  fJEinaticism  was  dead : 
"  it  is  supposed  that  the  Convention,  by  accepting 
civic  ofierings,  had  proscribed  the  Catholic  worship; 
no,  the  Convention  has  not  taken  this  rash  step,  and 
it  never  will ;  its  intention  is  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship;  it  will  not  permit  peaceable 
ministeri  to  be  persecuted:  priests  have  been  de- 
nounced for  having  said  mass ;  they  will  only  say  it 
the  longer,  if  we  try  to  prevent  them;  and  he  who 
would  prevent  them  is  more  of  a  fanatic  [than  he  who 
says  mass. — ^There  are  men  who  would  go  further, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  destroying  superstition, 
would  make  a  sort  of  religion  of  atheism ;  every  phi- 
losopher, every  individual,  may  adopt  on  these  mat- 
ters what  opinion  he  pleases ;  whoever  [would  wish  to 
impute  such  opinion  to  him  as  a  crime,  is  a  madman ; 
but  the  public  man,  but  the  legislator,  would  be  a 
hundred  times  madder,  if  he  should  adopt  such  a 
system:  the  National  Convention  abhors  it. — It  will 
perhaps  be  said  that  I  am  narrow-minded,  prejudiced, 
a  fanatic :  I  have  already  said  that  I  am  not  speaking 
as  an  individual,  as  a  philosopher  with  a  system,  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  people:  atheism  is  aristo- 
cratic ;  the  idea  of  a  Great  Being,  who  watches  over 
oppressed  innocence,  and  who  punishes  triumphant 
crime,  is  altogether  popular.  (Loud  applause.) — Since 
I  was  at  *  college,  I  have  been  but  an]  indifferent 
Catholic ;  but  I  have  never  been  a  cold  friend,  nor  a 
faithless  defender  of  humanity :  I  am  only  the  more 
attached  to  the  moral  and  political  notions  which  I 
have  expounded  to  you  :  if  God  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  him :  I  speak  in  a  tribune 
where  the  shameless  Guadet  dared  to  make  it  a  charge 
against  me  that  I  had  uttered  the  word  Providence." 
The  speech  is  long,  and  worth  reading.  Robespierre 
at  present  went  no  further  than  to  move  that  a  scrutiny 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  discover  and  drive  away 
the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  have  got  into 
the  society,  and  to  renew  the  committees  of  the  society : 
and  his  motion  was  carried. 

The  Hebertistes  were  disconcerted,  but  they  had 


still  hopes  of  victory ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  November 
the  Commune  ordered  all  the  churches  to  be  closed, 
and  the  priests  to  be  under  surveillance.  On  the  21st 
of  November,  Romme,  who  was  a  religious  man, 
succeeded  Laloi  as  president  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
the  getters  up  of  mummeries  had  no  disposition  to 
appear  before  him.  On  the  26th,  Dan  ton,  who  had 
returned  to  Paris,  moved  that  there  should  be  no  more 
anti-religious  farces  before  the  Convention ;  and  that 
the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  Public  Security 
should  speedily  report  upon  what  was  called  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  foreigner,  and  on  the  means  of  giving 
vigorous  action  to  the  provisional  government.  He 
said:  "  If  we  have  not  honoured  the  priest  of  error 
and  of  fanaticism,  neither  have  we  intended  to  honour 
the  priest  of  incredulity :  we  wish  to  serve  the  people." 
He  also  said :  *'  We  have  not  annihilated  superstition 
in  order  to  establish  the  reign  of  atheism."  Robes- 
pierre had  given  notice  of  a  communication  to  the 
Jacobins,  which  made  Chaumette  and  the  Commune  in 
a  hurry  to  repeal  their  order  of  the  23rd  of  November. 
This  was  done  on  the  28th,  and  Chaumette  led  the 
way  by  a  clumsy  apology  for  his  proceedings.*  Robes- 
pierre had  beaten  Chaumette  and  his  faction. 

Robespierre  again  addressed  the  Jacobins  on  the 
various  causes  of  the  disorders  in  France,  and  on  the 
means  of  agitation;  one  of  which,  he  said,  was  the 
intolerance  of  the  so-called  philosophical  party :  "  We 
will  not  allow,"  he  said,  "  the  standard  of  persecution 
to  be  raised  against  any  form  of  worship,  nor  religious 
quarrels  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  cause  of  liberty 
which  we  are  defending."  Hebert  was  alarmed,  and 
he  made  his  recantation  at  the  Jacobins,  in  terms  that 
would  have  suited  a  good  Christian.  But  the  struggle 
was  not  yet  over.  The  Commune,  led  by  Chaumette, 
tried  another  move.  To  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  Convention,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  it, 
the  Communal  council  resolved  to  call  together  all  the 
members  of  the  revolutionary  sections  of  Paris,  except 
two,  who  should  be  left  in  each  section  to  look  after 
affairs ;  and  that  the  members  should  meet  the  council- 
general.  Hitherto  the  sections  had  communicated 
directly,  with  the  Committee  of  General  Security  of  the 
Convention ;  but  the  Council,  seeing  that  its  power 
was  on  the  wane,  was  desirous  of  bringing  the  sections 
to  act  with  them.  The  Convention  anticipated  the 
Council,  and  annulled  the  order  for  the  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees  with  the 
Council  of  the  Commune.  On  the  4th  of  Deceipber 
the  Revolutionary  Committees  met  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  ;  and  Chaumette  was  obliged  to  request  them  to 
withdraw. 

It  was  wise  policy,  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  madness  of  the  atheistic  party,  or  the  force  of 
France  would  have  been  paralyzed,  and  the  enemy 
would  have  triumphed  over  a  people  distracted  by 
religious  quarrels  and  political  quarrels  at  the  same 


*  The  requisitoire  of  the  procureur  is  curious. 
Pari.,'  XXX.,  287. 
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time.  On  the  5th  of  December,  Robespierre  proposed 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
**  answer  of  the  National  Convention  to  the  manifestos 
of  the  kings  who  were  leagued  against  the  Republic ;" 
and  it  was  adopted.  The  answer  is  not  a  piece  of  any 
merit ;  but  it  declared  that  the  "  French  people  and 
their  representatives  respect  the  liberty  of  all  forms 
of  worship,  and  proscribe  none."  A  few  days  after 
Robespierre  spoke  again:  his  object  was  to  obtain 
a  decree  from  the  Convention  which  should  empower 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship;  and  he  succeeded.  The  He- 
bertistes  bated  and  feared  the  man  who  had  checked 
their  wild  career,  and  even  the  tolerant  men  of  the 
materialistic  party  were  offended  ;  but  nobody  dared 
to  attack  Robespierre.  His  revolutionary  consistency 
was  beyond  suspicion ;  and  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  in  the  purification  of  the  Jacobins  showed 
that  his  power  there  was  undiminished.  Danton  was 
attacked  at  the  Jacobins :  Robespierre  defended  him, 
and  the  Hebertistes  failed  here  also.  But 'they  sunk 
still  lower  in  opinion*  when  Hebert,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  being  called  on  to  purify  himself,  denied 
his  atheism,  and  declared  that  **  in  his  journal  he 
preached  to  the  country-folks  that  they  should  read 
the  Gospel,  which  he  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
book  of  morals,  and  that  a  man  should  follow  all  its 
maxims  in  order  to  be  a  perfect  Jacobin ;  Christ  he 
considered  to  be  the  founder  of  popular  societies." 
Hebert's  abjuration  was  accepted.  The  ordeal  was 
applied  to  all  the  members :  every  man's  conduct  was 
examined.  Billaud-Varennes  and  Robespierre  were 
admitted  amidst  tumultuous  applause.  The  turn  of 
the  Prussian  baron,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  came.  When 
he  was  asked  his  country,  he  replied,  "  I  am  of 
Prussia,  a  future  department  of  the  French  Republic." 
Robespierre  said,  **  Can  we  consider  a  German  baron 
to  be  a  patriot?  Can  we  consider  a  man  to  be  a 
sans-culotte  who  has  an  income  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  livres?  Can  we  consider  a  man  to  be  a 
republican  who  lives  only  with  bankers  and  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionists, the  enemies  of  France  ?"  Robespierre 
overwhelmed  the  poor  baron  with  abuse,  reproached 
him  with  his  extravagant  opinions,  his  notion  of  a 
universal  Republic  :  he  charged  him  with  having  con- 
certed with  Gobel  the  scandalous  scene  of  the  abjura- 
tion. He  ended  thus :  **  Clootz  is  a  Prussian  :  I 
have  given  you  a  sketch  of  his  political  life :  Pro- 
nounce." This  furious  assault  was  followed  by  a 
proposal  to  erase  from  the  lists  of  the  Jacobins  all 
nobles,  bankers,  and  foreigners;  which  was  adopted 
and  executed  forthwith,  by  expelling  Baron  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Hebertistes. 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  protected  by  Robespierre  and 
his  own  submissive  explanation.  Danton,  Panis,  and 
other  less-known  personages,  were  admitted. 

There  was  disunion  in  the  Mountain;  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  indirectly  attacked. 
There  was  a  party  in  the  Convention,  some  of  them 
knaves  and  afraid  of  detection ;  others  who  regretted 


the  loss  of  that  power  which  they  had  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety :  some  might  be 
their  honest  enemies ;  but  they  were  few.  To  antici- 
pate this  party,  Robespierre  formed  a  plan,  which  he 
proposed  to  the  Jacobins  on  the  14th  of  December; 
that  the  suppl^ens,  as  they  came  to  the  Convention, 
should  give  their  opinion  on  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution, so  that  their  true  character  might  be  known. 
He  said  that  there  were  men  on  the  Mountain  who  had 
ascended  its  summit  only  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  the 
traitors  who  were  plunged  in  the  mire  of  the  Marais. 
Romme  moved  on  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  Con- 
vention, that  every  suppleent,  who  came  to  replace  a 
deputy,  should  make  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  events 
of  the  5  th  and  6th  of  October,  1789,  and  the  2i8tof 
June,  1791,  the  trial  of  Marat.  The  measure  was 
carried,  but  immediately  after  repealed,  on  the  motion 
of  Thibaudeau.  This  was  a  check  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  to  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 
Robespierre  wished  to  purge  the  Convention  as  he  was 
purging  the  Jacobins,  to  bring  together  mren  of  one 
mind,  to  secure  the  Revolution  by  having  one  opinion. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  complained  of  the  ministers:  he 
would  have  no  ministers.  Robespierre  supported  tbe 
ministers,  for  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  Uie 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Bourdon  next  attacked 
the  department  of  war  for  the  bad  choice  of  agents  of 
all  kinds.  Bouchotte,  the  minister,  was  the  special 
object  of  Bourdon's  enmity.  The  Committee  of  Public 
S^ety  was  represented  as  tolerating  all  the  violent 
measures  of  the  functionaries  whom  it  had  named. 

The  attack  on  the  minister  of  war  was  still  continued 
in  the  Convention,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  should  within  three  days  pre- 
sent a  report  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  executive 
council.     Fabre  d'Eglantine  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  Convention  against  Maillard,  the  murderer  of  Sep- 
tember, "  whom  the   minister  of  war  had  contrived 
to  get  out  of  prison,  where  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  had  lodged  him,  and  who  at  that  moment  was 
invested  with  terrible  powers:"    he   also   denounced 
Vincent,   and  moved  that  he  be  put  under  arrest. 
Ronsin  was  added  to  the  number.     All  three  were 
arrested.     The  party  in  the  Convention,  whom  some 
have  called  the  Dantonistes,  had  no  general  object  in 
thus  attacking  the  Hebertistes,  whose  atheistic  demon- 
strations they   had  encouraged.      They   were  either 
afraid  of  being  attacked  themselves,  or  dreaded  the 
exposure  of  their  own  misdeeds.     Vincent  and  the 
revolutionary  army  were  guilty  of  even   more  than 
Fabre  laid  to  their  charge ;  but  Fabre  was  not  the 
man  to  accuse  them.    The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
defended  Vincent,  Ronson,  and  Maillard,  and  thej 
were  finally  set  at  liberty.     The  Committee  was  re- 
solved to  maintain  its  power ;  and  in  fact  there  was  no 
other  that  could  maintain  iteelf.     The  powers  of  the 
Committee  expired  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  they 
were  not  renewed  for  several  days ;  a  fact  significant 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Convention.     The  powers  of  tbe 
Committee  were  continued. 
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The  news  of  the  recovery  of  Toulon  reached  Paris 
on  the  24th  of  December;  and  this  success  strength- 
ened the  Committee  of  Public  Safety:  the  power  of 
the  Convention  was  on  the  eve  of  passing  into  other 
hands.  As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  the 
English  was  known,  Barras  and  Freron,  the  represen- 
tatives with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  had  ordered  general 
Bmnet  to  despatch  a  division  to  recover  the  place ;  but 
Brunet  refused,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  which 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Upon  Brunet*s  refusal 
they  got  together  the  garrisons  of  the  coast,  to  the 
number  of  about  4,000  men,  under  general  Lapoype, 
who  posted  himself  at  Sollies,  north-east  of  Toulon. 
Cartaux  dislodged  the  English  from  the  gorges  of  Olli- 
onles,  on  the  north-west  of  Toulon,  the  only  point  by 
which  the  place  can  be  approached  from  the  interior. 
The  heights  of  Malbousquet,  of  Cape  Brun,  and  of 
Cape  Eguillette,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller 
roadstead,  were  strongly  fortified,  and  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  During  September  and  October,  Toulon 
^as  kept  in  a  kind  of  blockade  on  the  land  side,  but 
no  vigorous  measures  were  taken.  At  the  end  of  No* 
vember,  general  Dugommier  took  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  besieging  forces,  and  he  had  about  30,000  men, 
of  whom  a  third  were  recruits.  It  was  resolved  to 
attack  Malbousquet,  the  English  redoubts  on  the 
heights  to  the  west  of  Eguillette,  and  the  hill  of  Faron, 
while  a  demonstration  was  to  be  made  against  Cape 
Brun :  and  in  order  to  be  protected  against  all  sallies 
from  the  place,  the  valleys  which  lie  between  the  hills 
of  Piecagas,  Ar^nes,  the  Gaux,  and  La  Goubran,  were 
closed  by  a  line  of  circumvallation.  A  young  officer, 
named  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Saiicetti,  and  made  chef  de  bataillon,  fixed  a  battery 
on  the  hill  of  Arenes,  and  began  firing  on  fort  Mal- 
bousquet. On  the  30tb  of  November  a  body  of  troops, 
chiefly  English,  made  a  sally :  one  division  took  the 
hill  of  Arenes,  and  spiked  the  guns;  and  another 
advanced  towards  OUioules;  but  they  were  finally 
beaten  off,  and  general  0*Hara  was  taken  prisoner. 
On  the  arrival  of  general  Laharpe  with  reinforce- 
ments, the  republicans  attacked  the  redoubt  on  the 
high  ground  of  Eguillette,  which  the  English  called 
Little  Gibraltar,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  Saiicetti,  Robespierre  the  younger, 
Ricord,  and  Fr^ron,  animated  the  soldiers  by  their 
presence.  The  redoubt  was  scaled,  in  spite  of  a  mur- 
derous discharge  of  artillery,  and  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  the  place  was  tiJcen.  The  next  day  the 
republicans  were  in  possession  of  the  forts  of  Eguil- 
lette and  Balaguier.  On  the  18th,  Malbousquet  and 
other  forts  were  evacuated.  The  enemy  now  resolved 
to  retire  from  Toulon,  though  the  place  had  not  yet 
been  bombarded,  and  the  Toulonnais  alone  might 
have  made  a  formidable  resistance.  On  the  night  of 
the  18th,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hood, 
as  it  is  said,  the  arsenal  of  Toulon  was  set  on  fire,  the 
roast-  house,  the  stores,  and  some  of  the  French  ves- 
sels.    There  were  thitty-one  French  vessels  of  the  line 


in  Toulon  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  and 
twenty- five  frigates.  Of  these,  sixteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates  were  entirely  burnt  or  greatly  damaged. 
Three  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates  were  carried  off 
by  the  English ;  three  frigates  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Sardinians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans ;  Hve  ships  of 
the  line  were  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  French  ports 
in  the  Atlantic ;  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven 
frigates  remained  untouched.  While  their  allies  were 
deserting  them,  and  the  army  of  the  Republicans  was 
ready  to  enter  the  city,  thousands  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  crowded  to  the  water-side  to  take  refuge 
in  the  ships  of  the  foreigners.  Many  perished  in  the 
sea,  but  a  great  number  were  conveyed  by  boats  to  the 
vessels.  It  was  a  night  of  darkness,  of  conflagration, 
and  horror;  a  warning  to  all  nations  not  to  admit 
a  foreigner  to  interfere  in  their  quarrels.  On  the  19th 
of  December  the  republican  army  entered  Toulon  with 
the  guillotine  ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Dugommier,  began  their 
sanguinary  executions.*  When  the  courier  passed 
through  Lyon  on  his  way  to  Paris,  with  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Toulon,  Fouche  sent  a  letter  by  him 
to  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  was  now  at  Paris ;  and  this 
letter  was  read  to  the  Convention  by  Barrere.  It  is 
undoubted  evidence,  in  addition  to  abundant  other 
evidence,  that  the  Convention  permitted  the  massacres 
to  go  on :  and  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  Fouche' s 
subsequent  assertion,  that  he  was  an  unwilling  agent 
of  their  atrocities^  '*  We  too,  my  friend,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  capture  of  Toulon,  by  carrying  conster- 
nation among  the  cowards  who  have  entered  there, 
by  showing  to  them  thousands  of  the  carcases  of  their 
accomplices. — Adieu,  my  friend ;  tears  of  joy  fill  my 
eyes ;  they  inundate  my  soul.~P.S.  We  have  only  one 
way  of  celebrating  the  victory ;  we  send  this  evening 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  under  the  fire  of  the 
lightning.*'  The  Convention  changed  the  name  of 
Toulon  into  Port  de  la  Montague,  and  declared  that 
nothing  should  be  left  standing  except  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  army  and  the  navy  .f 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December 
there  were  no  decisive  operations  in  the  North.  The 
prince  of  Coburg  had  his  head-quarters  at  Mons ;  the 
prince  of  Hohenlohe  at  Conde;  and  Clairfayt  at 
Toumay.  Generals  Colloredo  and  Beaulieu  held  the 
frontiers  of  Luxembourg.  The  English  and  Hano- 
verian armies  had  their  head-quarters  at  Gaud;  and 
the  Hollanders  were  in  Li^ge.  Jourdan's  army  was 
in  three  divisions;  one  near  Lille,  another  between 
Bouchain  and  Cambrai,  and  a  third  held  the  camp 
of  Rosendal  in  front  of  Dunkerque,  and  that  of 
Hondtschoote.     Pichegru  commanded  the  army  of  the 

*  "  All  the  officers  of  the  marine  are  exterminated." 
Letter  of  Saiicetti,  Ricord,  Robespierre  the  younger,  Fr^ron, 
and  Barras,  of  the  20th  of  December,  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety. 

t  There  are  many  particulars  about  the  capture  of  Toulon 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Essais  Historiques,  &c.,  sur  I'^tat  de  la 
France  au  14  Juillct,  1804,'  p.  161,  &c.,  by  M.  de  Fonvielle. 
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Rhine,  and  Hoche  that  of  the  Mosel.  The  operations 
of  these  two  armies  are  matter  for  a  military  history. 
At  the  close  of  Decemher  the  allies  were  driven  from 
the  French  territofy,  and  the  French  again  occupied 
part  of  the  Palatinate.  The  capture  'of  Lyon  and 
Toulon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Castel- 
Gineste  (24th  of  NoTember)  by  Massena,  gave  the 
Republic  security  on  the  side  of  the  Alps.  On  the 
Western  P3rrenee8  the  French  occupied  a  position 
near  the  river  Bidasoa.  On  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
they  found  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  close  of  the  campaign  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Republic.  The  French  retired  to  their  camp  of  Union, 
occupying  a  line  which  extended  from  Cabestani  to 
Perpignan,  Toulouges,  and  Thuir. 

The  Vend^ans,  after  crossing  the  Loire  on  the  19th 
of  October,  were  in  a  strange  country,  and  ill-provided. 
Henri  Larochejacquelein  was  their  commander.  Still 
they  were  in  considerable  force,  and  they  seized 
several  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  On  the 
22nd  of  October  they  took  Laval ;  and,  as  the  Repub- 
lican accounts  say,  shot  all  the  patriots  whom  they 
could  seize.  This  success  induced  some  thousands 
of  Bretons  to  join  the  Vend^ans ;  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber, Fottgdres,  Dol,  and  Avranches,  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  rebels.  This  was  their  last  success. 
Their  design  was  to  secure  a  place  on  the  coast,  and 
thus  to  open  a  communication  with  England  and  the 
emigrants.  Ten  officers  of  the  navy,  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  the  English, 
landed  from  a  French  frigate  at  Rochefort,  in  Novem- 
ber, to  concert  a  traitorous  scheme;  but  they  were 
seized  and  handed  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Just  at  this  time  the  Yendeans  attacked  Granville  on 
the  1 4th  of  November,  but  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  If  they  had  taken  Granville,  they  would 
probably  have  had  the  support  of  the  English  ships 
which  were  cruising  off  Jersey.  After  a  battle  at  Dol, 
the  Yendeans  determined  to  recross  the  Loire.  But 
after  first  making  a  fruitless  attack  on  Angers,  they 
retired  by  La  Fldche  to  Mans,  of  which  they  took 
possession.  Here  they  were  fallen  upon  by  the  Re- 
publicans, both  in  the  town  and  outside,  and  also 
hemmed  in  by  Westermann,  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  command.  The  Yendean  army  was  entirely 
dispersed.  Soldiers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
massacred :  the  number  is  unknown.  *'  The  route 
of  Mans,"  says  Madame  de  la  Rochejacquelein,  who 
had  a  narrow  escape,  '*  cost  fifteen  thousand  persons 
their  lives :  it  was  not  in  the  battle  that  most  of  them 
died :  many  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  streets  of 
Mans;  others,  sick  and  wounded,  remained  in  the 
houses,  and  were  massacred ;  some  died  in  the  ditches 
and  in  the  fields ;  a  considerable  number  followed  the 
road  to  Alengon,  where  they  were  taicen  and  led  to  the 
scaffold. — Such  was  the  deplorable  affair  of  Mans, 
where  the  Yendean  army  received  a  mortal  blow ;  it 
was  inevitable :  the  day  on  which  they  quitted  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Loire  with  a  whole  people  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  to  Beek  an  asylum  in  an  unknown 


country,  without  knowing  which  road  to  take,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  ve 
should  end  with  this  terrible  catastrophe."*  La- 
rochejacquelein crossed  the  Loire  at  Ancenis  with  some 
of  his  men,  but  the  rest  were  attacked  and  fied  to 
Sayenay,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  22nd 
of  December.  The  isle  of  Noirmoutier,  to  which 
Gharrette  and  D'Elbee  escaped,  was  taken  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1794.  D*Elb6e,  who  was  dying,  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  shot  in  a  chair. 
The  war  might  be  considered  at  an  end,  but  the 
*'  infernal  columns"  and  Carrier  still  carried  death  and 
destruction  through  the  miserable  country,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  insurrection. 

Carrier,  a  native  of  Auvergne,  and  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  had  been  sent  to  Nantea  to  restore 
the  patriotism  of  the  West ;  and  after  the  orerthrow 
of  the  royalists,  he  commenced  a  career  of  slaughter 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  Hundreds 
of  the  royalists,  men,  women,  and  children,  bad  been 
shot,  or  perished  in  other  ways,  after  the  complete 
rout  of  the  Yendeans ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Carrier. 
He  formed  a  body  of  villains  under  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Marat,  who  were  his  guards,  for  he  was 
a  coward,  and  his  executioners.  Carrier  often  kept 
out  of  the  way  himself,  surrounded  by  women  and 
parasites.  A  man  named  Lambertye,  whom  he  created 
adjutant-general,  was  his  willing  tool,  and  emptied  the 
prisons  by  a  general  massacre,  while  the  agents  of 
Carrier  filled  them  again.  All  commerce  was  sus* 
pended ;  merchants  and  traders  were  imprisoned,  and 
their  property  seized.  "  We  must  do  this  justice  to 
Carrier,"  said  Jullien  (the  son)  in  a  letter  to  Robes- 
pierre, "  that  he  has  crushed  n6gociantisme,  and  thun- 
dered with  energy  against  the  mercantile,  aristocratic, 
and  federalist  spirit  ;f  but  since  this  he  has  made 
terror  the  order  of  the  day  even  against  the  patriots 
themselves,  and  seems  to  have  designedly  set  about 
making  himself  dreaded  by  them. — By  an  unheard-of 
proceeding  he  closed  for  three  days  the  sittings  of 
a  Montagnard  Society ;  and  commissioned  an  insolent 
secretary  to  receive  the  deputations  of  the  popular 
society."  Hundreds  of  priests  were  put  to  death, 
many  of  whom  were  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than 
wearing  the  priestly  dress.  But  the  ordinary  means 
of  destruction  were  not  rapid  enough.  Carrier  had 
the  bottoms  of  boats  fitted  with  trap-doors,  which  could 
be  opened  downwards,  and  he  placed  his  victims  in 
them  under  pretence  of  transporting  them  to  another 
place ;  when  the  treacherous  doors  were  opened,  the 
prisoners  were  plunged  into  the  water.  The  following 
is  one  of  Carrier's  letters  to  the  Convention,  dated  the 
28th  of  November,  1793 :  ^'  The  apostolate  of  reason, 
enlightening,  electrifying  every  mind,  raises  it  to  the 
level  of  the  revolution ;  prejudices,  saperstition,  fana- 
ticism, everything  is  dispersed  before  the  torch  of 
philosophy :  Min6e,  late  bishop,  now  president  of  the 

•  '  Mto.  de  Mde.  de  la  Rochejacquelein,'  p.  339» 
t  '  Papiers  In#dits/  &c.,  iii.,  46. 
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department,  has  attacked,  in  a  very  eloquent  discourse, 
the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  and  has 
abjured  his  office ;  five  cures  have  followed  his  example, 
and  have  paid  the .  same  homage  to  reason  :  an  event 
of  another  kind  seems  to  be  adapted  to  diminish  their 
number;  ninety  of  those  whom  we  call  refractory 
were  shut  up  in  a  boat  on  the  Loire ;  I  have  just 
learned,  and  the  news  is  quite  correct,  that  they  have 
all  perished  in  the  river.'*  He  treated  that  as  an 
accident  which  was  done  by  his  own  order.  But  he 
soon  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  went  himself  to  be  the 
spectator  of  these  drownings  (noyades).  These  atro- 
cious crimes  were  committed  for  many  weeks.  Some- 
times a  male  and  female,  stripped  of  their  clothes, 
a  priest  and  a  nun,  were  tied  together  face  to  face, 
suspended  by  ropes  under  the  arms,  and  finally  plunged 
into  the  river.  All  this  was  known  to  the  ConventioUi 
but  they  did  not  interfere.  Jullien  (the  son)  wrote 
several  letters  to  Robespierre  and  hit  father,  in  Which 
be  exposed  the  infamous  proceedings  of  Carrier.  In 
a  letter  to  Robespierre,  dated  from  Tours,  Jullien  says : 
"  I  promised  thee  some  details,  my  dear  friend,  about 
Carrier  and  Nantes :  I  ihall  inform  the  Committee 
of  the  evil  which  I  have  seen :  the  Committee  will  be 
eager  to  remedy  it :  three  plagues,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  war,  threaten  Nantes :  there  have  been  shot  near 
tbe  town  a  countless  number  of  royalist  soldiers ;  and 
this  mass  of  dead  bodies  piled  together,  added  to  the 
pestilential  exhalations  from  the  Loire  all -polluted 
with  blood,  has  corrupted  the  air."  He  tirged  that 
Carrier  should  be  recalled,  and  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  not  punished.  His 
just  judgment  was  deferred.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
Carrier  presented  himself  at  the  Jacobins  to  undergo 
the  scrutiny.  Collot  d*Herbois  was  his  sponsor,  aud 
passed  an  eulogium  on  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
Carrier.  Robespierre  and  the  Mountain  have  been 
reproached  for  not  punishing  Carrier,  but  Robespierre 
iras  not  strong  enough  to  send  Carrier  to  the  scaffold. 
That  he  had  the  good-will  to  make  short  work  with 
him  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  is  probable  enough. 

To  omit  all  mention  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  representatives  from  the  Convention  in  various 
parts  of  France,  might  be  interpreted  into  a  design  to 
disguise  them ;  and  yet  in  fact  they  are  matters  of  less 
historical  importance  than  many  others  which  the 
limits  of  this  work  exclude.  The  particular  description 
of  such  atrocities  might  gratify  the  taste  of  those  who 
delight  in  a  tale  of  blood,  true  or  false ;  and  many 
of  the  incidents  in  the  French  Revolution,  which  those 
who  read  only  to  pass  time,  devour  so  greedily,  are 
only  the  embellishments  of  writers  of  Memoires,  which 
appear  again  in  writers  of  history  fresh  gilt  and  coloured. 
The  mission  of  Taliien  to  Bordeaux  is  the  subject  of 
a  chapter  by  Sen  art.  Some  of  the  facts,  he  says,  are 
derived  from  the  letters  of  Taliien  :  others  he  must  have 
got  from  hearsay.  Taliien,  one  of  the  very  worst  men 
that  the  Revolution  vomited  forth,  played  the  tyrant 
in  Bordeaux,  like  Verres  in  Sicily.  He  exacted  money 
to  a  large  amount  from  persons  who  were  in  prison  *, 


he  destroyed  commerce ;  he  arrested  in  one  night  all 
the  principal  merchants  in  Bordeaux,  and  sequestrated 
their  goods,  books,  and  correspondence.  He  lived  in 
luxury  while  the  people  were  starving :  he  shut  up  the 
clubs  when  he  was  not  pleased  with  them.  He  had 
the  guillotine  set  up  opposite  to  his  own  window,  from 
which  he  witnessed  the  execution  of  Biroteau,  and  many 
others  of  his  victims.  The  following  picture  is  exag- 
gerated :  "  By  the  side  of  the  dead,  md  even  over 
their  bodies,  and  also  over  those  of  men  suffering  and 
expiring  from  want,  rolled  the  car  of  Taliien,  in  which 
Cabarus,  called  Donna  Theresia,  rode  with  her  lover 
in.  pompous  state,  courier  before,  courier  behind: 
Cabarus  wore  a  red  cap  :  Taliien  often  rode  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  Cabarus,  known  as  a  prostitute,  appeared 
as  a  goddess )  in  one  hand  she  held  a  pike,  and  the 
other  she  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  the  representocrat 
Taliien.*'  (Senart.)  This  womani  Cabarus,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in  Spain. 
She  was  married  to  Monsieur  Fontenay,  who  was 
under  arrest*  Taliien  ibund  her  at  Bordeaux,  and, 
like  a  new  Antonius,  he  was  enslaved  by  the  beauty 
and  the  charms  of  the  young  Spaniard.  Senart  accuses 
her  of  keeping  a  regular  office  for  selling  pardons.  It 
is  not  charged  against  her  that  she  was  cruel.  She 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Taliien,  and  assembled 
around  her  a  brilliant  society  in  the  "  gilded  saloons" 
of  Paris.* 

Maignet  drenched  with  blood  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  In  a  letter  to  Couthon  he  said,  '*  I  make 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  arrested  amount 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand."  He  asked  permission 
to  establish  a  revolutionary  tribunal ;  for  if  he  must 
send  all  the  prisoners  to  Pari?,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Convention,  it  would  require  an  army 
to  convoy  them.  "  Besides,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
strike  terror,  and  the  blow  in  fact  only  strikes  terror 
when  it  is  inflicted  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
lived  with  the  guilty, — Thy  sugar,  thy  coffee,  thy 
olive  oil,"  he  continues,  "  are  on  the  road :  thou  wilt 
receive  all  in  a  few  days — reiftember  me  to  thy  dear 
half;  a  kiss  for  thy  little  Hippolyte."t  ^^  a  letter 
to  Payan,  then  a  national  agent,  Maignet  writes  like 
a  man  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  and  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty,—**  by 
satisfying  the  vengeance  of  the  people."  He  begged 
Payan  to  name  to  him  '*  a  dozen  true  republicans,  men 
of  morals  and  probity."  He  wanted  some  of  them  for 
his  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  to  employ  others,  in 

*  Thibaudeau,  *M^m.,'  i.,  131.  Taliien  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Robespierre,  June  13,  1794 :  *•  Ask  of  those  who  know 
Bordeaux,  what  my  conduct  has  been  in  this  commune: 
they  will  tell  thee  that  energy,  prudence,  and  justice,  have 
presided  over  all  my  operations."  The  hypocrisy  of  this 
letter  is  disgusting.  Talhen  attempted  to  throw  the  bUme 
of  the  atrocities  of  Bordeaux  on  young  Jullien ;  and  Louvet's 
worthless  '  Memoires  *  have  perpetuated  this  absurd  false- 
hood. See  the  letter  of  Jullien  at  the  end  of  the  *  M6moires 
of  Louvet,'  Paris,  1823. 

t  *  Papiers  In^dits,'  &c.,  ii.,  p.  338. 
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case  of  need,  as  national  agents.  **  The  courier  'who 
carries  this  letter  will  wait  for  thy  answer."  *  Maignet 
wished  to  ''  purge  the  soil  and  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, of  the  federalists,  of  the  knaves  who  dishonour 
them."  So  earnest  was  he,  that  he  sent  his  secretar}', 
Lavigne,  to  Paris ;  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Rohes- 
pierre,  written  in  a  tone  of  adulation,  and  pressing  him 
to  attend  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  where  this 
matter  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Two  days  afterwards,  Lavigne  wrote  to 
Couthon,  to  urge  for  a  decision,  and  he  said  that 
**  he  would  wait  at  the  door  to  learn  from  him  when 
he  came  out,  if  any  decision  had  been  made."  The 
inference  is,  that  the  Committee  were  not  very  eager 
about  this  matter,  and  particularly  Robespierre.  At 
last  all  seems  to  have  been  settled  to  Maignet's  satis- 
faction, and  a  letter  from  Juge,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance  of  Valreas,  to  Payan,  informed 
him,  **  that  the  holy  guillotine  was  going  daily."  In 
another  letter  he  says  that  Maignet  "  had  done  the 
greatest  good."  In  a  third  he  says,  '*  Maignet  works 
day  and  night  to  improve  the  department ;  and  when 
he  goes  he  will  carry  with  him  the  regret  of  all  who 
know  him :  to  all  appearances,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand heads  will  fall  in  this  department." 

The  minister  of  death  in  the  north  was  a  priest, 

•  The  answer  is  in  the  *  Papiers  la^dits/  &c.,  ii.,  p.  354, 
and  a  letter  from  Payan  to  Robespierre  about  this  matter, 
p.  352.  There  are  other  letters  on  the  subject  in  the  col- 
lection. 


Joseph  Lebon,  a  native  of  Arras,  the  birth-place  of 
Robespierre,  and  once  vicar  of  Vernoi,  near  Beaune, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  character  of  a  man 
of  piety  and  strict  morals.  He  became  an  ardent 
revolutionist,  took  the  constitutional  oath,  and  finally 
abdicated  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  married. 
Being  elected  to  the  Convention,  and  known  for  his 
republican  sentiments,  he  was  sent  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  to  purge  the  frontier  departmenU  of 
Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais.  His  measures  were  so  mild 
that  he  was  denounced  at  the  Jacobins,  recalled  to 
Paris,  and  reproved.  One  reproof  was  enough  for 
him.  He  returned  to  his  mission  a  furious  and  insa- 
tiable murderer.  He  was  apparently  a  man  with 
a  weak  head,  made  still  weaker  by  a  wild  fanaticism ; 
but  fear,  the  great  moving  principle  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  may  have  worked  on  a  disposition  which 
was  naturally  sanguinary,  and  might  never  have  been 
developed  if  he  had  continued  in  his  function  of  ^i 
humble  priest.  So  true  it  is  that  few  men's  true  chi- 
racter  is  well  known :  it  is  opportunity  which  shows 
what  men  really  are.  Elevation  to  high  rank  and 
station  bring  out  the  insolence  that  lurked  beneath  the 
obscurity  of  a  low  condition.  Wealth  and  the  means 
of  indulgence  do  not  so  much  corrupt,  as  show  that  he 
who  knows  not  how  to  use  them  well,  was  temperate 
and  frugal,  only  because  he  was  poor.  Power,  the 
most  intoxicating,  the  most  trying  of  the  gifts  ^^ 
fortune,  revealed  under  the  garb  of  this  austere  pri«* 
the  native  ferocity  of  his  savage  temper.  Nobody 
believes  that  the  truly  humane  and  sincere  minister 
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of  religion  can  be  changed  into  a  wild  beast,  because 
be  has  given  to  him  the  power  to  destroy.  The  exe- 
cutions during  Lebon's  mission  at  Arras  and  Cambray 
were  made  the  more  revolting  by  his  brutal  behaviour, 
his  disregard  of  decency,  his  hypocrisy,  his  studied 
cruelty.  An  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
(30th  Germinal,  An  2)  declared  that  **  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  being  informed  by  the  representative 
of  the  people,  Lebon,  of  the  important  circumstances 
which  render  necessary  the  tribunal  which  had  been 
established  to  repress  conspirators,  resolved  that  the 
said  tribunal  shall  continue  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions." This  was  signed  by  C.  A.  Prieur,  Robespierre, 
B.  Barrere,  and  Billaud-Varennes.  Thus  Robespierre 
is  convicted  of  being  directly  an  accomplice  in  the 
crimes  of  Lebon.     The  answer  of  Lebon  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  Public  Safety  begins  thus  :  "  Your  resolution 
to  continue  the  functions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal sitting  in  this  commune  (Arras)  has  been  a 
thunderbolt  to  intrigue,  moderantism,  and  aristocracy : 
the  general  law  for  sending  the  conspirators  from  all 
parts  of  the  Republic  to  Paris,  had  been  interpreted 
by  some  villains  here  as  a  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Tribunal  and  the  rapidity  of  its  judgments, 
but  the  courier,  the  happy  courier  is  come :  everybody 
was  impatiently  expecting  him:  I  open  the  paquet, 
I  read  the  resolution :  a  thousand  cries  of  joy  are 
raised,  and  patriotism  resumes  new  strength."  * 

^  This  correspondence  of  Lebon,  and  other  letters,  are  in 
the  '  Papiers  In^dits/  &c.,  iii.,  242. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  H^BERTISTES  AND  DANTONISTES. 


The  Jacobins  have  left  no  history  behind  them,  and 
ihey  have  had  no  historian.  Those  who  destroyed 
Robespierre  and  his  adherents,  attempted  to  throw  on 
them  the  whole  odium  of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and  the 
trick  of  these  notorious  scoundrels  has  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  make  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  appear 
guilty  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution.  St.  Just 
and  Lebas  were  sent  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
Alsace,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  Bas-Rhin,  where  the  frontier  was  exposed  after  the 
loss  of  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  There  were  already 
other  representatives  of  the  people  there.  During  the 
mission  of  St.  Just  and  Lebas  no  blood  was  shed. 
There  had  been  two  executions  at  Strassburg  before 
they  came,  and  there  were  none  after  their  arrival. 
Their  conduct  was  resolute  and  arbitrary.  Their 
words  «rere  few :  they  gave  their  orders,  and  they  were 
obeyed.*  They  arrested  and  sent  to  Paris  eight-and- 
twenty  of  the  administrators  of  Bas  Rhin  upon  a  sus- 
picion of  their  communicating  with  the  enemy ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  suspicions  were  ill-founded. 
They  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the  stone  statues 
which  were  about  the  *  Temple  of  Reason  ;'  but  Monet 
the  mayor  covered  them  with  boards,  on  which  he 
fixed  the  public  notices ;  and  St.  Just  and  Lebas 
winked  at  this  evasion  of  their  order,  which  '*  was  only 
a  concession  made  to  the  demands  of  Hebertism." 
They  ordered  the  provisional  establishment,  in  every 
canton  or  commune  of  Bas  Rhin,  of  a  school  for 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  French  language:  the 
department  was  ordered  to  supply  the  necessary  money 
out  of  the  forced  loan  on  the  rich,  and  to  account  to 
the    Convention.      St.  Just  and   Lebas   are  charged 

*  A  collection  of  the  orders  arr^t^s  of  St.  Just  and  Lebas 
wiw  given  to  the  editors  of  the  '  Hist.  Parlem.'  by  a  son  of 
Lebas,  and  is  printed  in  vol.  xxxi.,  .34,  &c. 


with  having  caused  the  emigrations  from  Alsace,  but 
unjustly.  Another  matter  for  which  ihey  were  blamed, 
was  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Hoche,  who  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Mosel  on  the  4th  of  December,  1793. 
Hoche  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  blockade  of  Landau, 
and  had  taken  Germersheim,  Spires,  and  Worms ;  but 
he  had  not  followed  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Complaints  were  made  in  the  Con- 
vention of  the  arrest  of  the  administrators  of  Bas  Rhin, 
a  measure  which  was  executed  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting suspected  treason  ;  but  there  was  no  complaint 
against  Carrier,  Fouche,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Andre 
Dumont,  who  informed  the  Convention,  by  a  letter 
dated  1st  January,  1794,  that  in  the  departments  of 
Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  L*Oise,  **  the  villains  had 
mounted  the  cart,  that  saints  had  been  burnt,  and  that 
at  Boulogne  the  celebrated,  most  incomprehensible, 
and  holy  black  "A^irgin  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
without  any  miracle."  On  the  1st  of  January,  1794, 
old  Marshal  Luckner  and  the  son  of  Custine  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  anti-religious  mummeries  were  not  yet  finished. 
Towards  the  close  of  1793  a  stupid  piece  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  in  which  a  grand  mass  was  sung  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule ;  but  this  profanation  was  stopped 
by  an  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  signed 
by  Robespierre,  Barrdre,  A.  Prieur,  Billaud-Varennes, 
R.  Lindet,  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  The  Dantonistes, 
as  they  are  called,  resumed  their  attacks  in  the  Con- 
vention against  the  agents  of  the  executive ;  and  the 
bad  state  of  the  supplies  for  the  army  was  the  first 
ground  of  attack.  Bourdon  de  TOise  next  proposed 
that  a  check  should  be  laid  on  the  employment  of  the 
public  money  :  he  aflirmed  that  Bouchotte,  the  minister 
of  war,  had  taken  120,000  francs  from  the  national 
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treasury  "to  support  a  journalist  whose  name  should 
not  pollute  that  place.*'  He  meant  Hebert.  Danton 
supported  Bourdon,  and  it  was  decreed  that  **  no 
minister  should  take  any  money  from  the  public 
treasury  except  by  virtue  of  a  decree  made  on  the 
report  of  a  committee."  Robespierre  remarked  on 
this  decree,  in  his  discourse  upon  Fabre  d*Eglantine, 
that  the  armies  would  have  wanted  their  proper  sup- 
plies, if  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  not 
violated  the  decree  in  order  to  save  the  Republic* 
After  this,  Philippeaux  denounced  Ronsin,  Rossignol, 
and  other  agents  of  the  ministry,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  His  accusation  was  referred 
to  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General  Secu- 
rity ;  a  measure  which  greatly  dissatisfied  Robespierre. 
The  Jacobins  were  busy  with  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  his  *  Vieux  Cordelier.*  Robespierre  said  that  he 
had  formerly  defended  Camille,  and  friendship  allowed 
him  to  do  so ;  but  he  must  now  hold  a  different  lan- 
guage :  Camille  had  promised  to  abjure  the  political 
heresies,  the  erroneous  propositions,  which  covered  the 
pages  of  the  *  Vieux  Cordelier.'  He  said  that  Camille 
was  a  spoiled  child,  with  a  good  disposition  perverted 
by  bad  company :  they  should  be  severe  against  his 
numbers,  which  were  such  as  even  Brissot  would  not 
have  avowed,  and  keep  Desmoulins  among  them  :  but 
he  moved  that  the  numbers  of  Camille  should  be  burnt 
before  the  society  as  an  example.  **  That  is  well  said, 
Robespierre,"  replied  Camille,  "  but  I  will  reply  to 
thee  in  Rousseau's  words :  to  burn  is  not  to  answer." 
On  this  Robespierre  read  Camille  a  severe  lesson. 
Camille  said  that  Robespierre  had  seen  the  numbers, 
and  that  he  had  asked  Robespierre's  advice  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  go.  Robespierre  affirmed  that 
he  had  only  seen  one  or  two  numbers.  Danton  said 
a  word  for  Camille,  and  it  was  agreed  that  numbers  4 
and  3  should  be  read  before  the  society.  The  Jacobins 
might  have  found  more  amusement  and  instruction  in 
those  numbers  than  in  their  own  debates.  The  tenor 
of  number  3  was  to  stop  the  guillotine,  and  it  recom- 
mended a  Committee  of  Clemency.  The  fourth  number 
contains  a  lively  picture,  chiefly  from  Tacitus,  of  the 
reigns  of  Terror  at  Rome.  Robespierre  said  that  it 
was  useless  to  read  the  fifth  number,  **  for  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  be  fixed  as  to  Camille :  you  see  in  his 
works  the  most  revolutionary  principles  by  the  side 
of  maxims  of  the  most  pernicious  moderantism."  The 
fifth  number  professes  to  state  the  sums  that  Hebert 

•  Printed  'Hist.  Pari./  xxx.,  157.  This  discourse  was 
written,  but  never  delivered.  It  explains  Robespierre's 
views  of  the  position  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
the  two  parties  opposed  to  it, "  one  of  which  appeared  inclined 
to  an  excess  of  energy,  the  other  to  weakness ;  factions  in 
appearance  opposed,  but  in  reality  united  by  a  tacit  pact, 
•the  heads  of  which  parties  possessed  the  secret  of  directing 
them  by  the  influence  of  foreign  tyrants;  factions  which,  by 
their  mutual  crimes,  were  reciprocally  an  excuse  and  a  sup- 
port to  one  another,  and  by  opposite  roads  tended  to  the 
same  end,  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and  the  ruin  of 
Liberty." 


had  received  from  the  minister  Bouchotte;*  and  it 
contains  Camilie's  defence  of  his  political  conduct.  On 
the  10th  of  January  he  was  expelled  from  the  Jacobins. 
But  Robespierre  still  defended  him,  while  he  blamed 
him.  He  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his  old  friend,  and 
Camille  was  restored  to  the  Jacobins. 

The  21st  of  January  was  a  festival:  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  "tyrant"  was 
beheaded,  and  was  kept  with  due  solemnity.  The 
Convention  accompanied  a  deputation  of  tde  Jacobins 
to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  just  at  the  moment  when 
four  persons  were  mounting  the  scaffold.  Bourdon  de 
rOise  complained  of  this  the  next  day  in  the  Conven- 
tion, as  a  system  devised  to  make  the  national  repre- 
sentation appear  like  cannibals ;  and  he  moved,  and  it 
was  carried,  that  the  authors  of  this  system  should  be 
sought  after  and  punished.  But  the  coincidence  was 
accidental :  executions  were  a  daily  occurrence,  and 
it  was  a  sudden  resolve  of  the  Convention  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Bourdon  was 
evidently  aiming  to  bring  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  into  discredit.  He  carried  a  motion  which 
required  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  war.  This  encouraged 
the  Hebertistes  to  try  to  induce  the  Jacobins  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  Vinoent  and  Ronsin,  but  Robespierre 
opposed  them ;  and  he  got  a  hearing  for  one  of  his 
discourses,  which  was  against  the  British  Government. 
The  Hebertistes  now  presented  a  petition  to  the  Con- 
vention in  favour  of  Ronsin  and  Vincent,  who,  upon 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  were 
released.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  upon  whose  motion  they 
had  been  arrested,  was  in  prison.  Bourdon  de  TOise, 
Philippeaux,  and  Legendre,  opposed  the  release  of 
the  prisoners ;  but  Danton  got  up  and  recommended 
oblivion,  and  thus  smoothed  the  way  for  a  settlement 
of  this  question. 

The  Convention  were  not  solely  occupied  in  quar- 
relling. They  passed  a  decree  for  establishing  a 
system  of  primary  instruction,  which  contained  many 
excellent  provisions ;  another  decree,  on  the  proposal 
of  Gregoire,  for  the  composition  of  useful  elementary 
books ;  and  a  third  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  every  district,  a  measure  which  had  been 
called  for  by  the  addresses  of  a  great  number  of  popular 
societies. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Convention  abolished 
slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies :  they  declared  that 
all  men,  without  distinction  of  colour,  who  were  domi- 
ciliated in  the  colonies,  were  French  citizens,  and 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  secured  by  the  ConstitutioD. 
Great  Britain  had  not  yet  even  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  In  the  midst  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
broils,  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  were 
obscurely  pursuing  their  useful  labours.  Among  the 
members  were  David,  the  painter,  who  was  dictator  in 
the  arts,  and  Fourcroy.     The  Committee  was  in  daily 

*  Bouchotte's  reply  and  criticism  of  Thiers'  account  of 
this  affair  is  printed  in  the  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxi.,  234. 
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communieation  with  Daubenton,  Lagrange,  Monge, 
Prony,  Corvisart,  and  other  distinguished  men.  The 
schawl  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  under  the  care  of 
Sieard ;  and  Daubenton  superintended  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  The  brothers  Thouin  looked  after  the  plants : 
Jussieu,  Lamarck,  and  Fourcroy,  taught  there.* 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Robespierre,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  read  a  report  on 
the  principles  of  political  morality  which  ought  to 
guide  the  National  Convention  in  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  Republic.  It  will  be  judged  by  many 
people  according  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices : 
the  selfish  roan  will  ridicule  it;  the  fastidious  man 
will  sneer  at  some  of  the  exaggerations ;  the  honest 
and  reflecting  man  will  give  it  a  careful  perusal  and 
its  just  censure  and  praise.  In  this  memorable  docu- 
ment the  ultra-revolutionists  and  the  moderates  might 
read  their  doom:  Hubert's  was  clearly  shown,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins  might  see  that  the  system  of 
clemency  which  he  was  preaching  in  the  'Vieux 
Cordelier,'  would  leave  no  clemency  for  him.  Bishop 
Gobel,  who  bad  made  a  fool  of  himself,  might  see  that 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  on  the  scaffold ;  and  Fouche, 
Tallien,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Carrier,  that  their 
punishment  was  only  deferred.  Robespierre's  own 
fate  was  in  it :  he  must  exterminate  the  ultra-revolu- 
tionists, or  perish  himself.  Robespierre  defended  the 
Convention,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the 
system  of  Terror:  **  Terror  is  nothing  but  justice, 
prompt,  severe,  inflexible.— Indulgence  for  the  royal- 
ists 1  say  some ;  mercy  for  villains  !  no !  Mercy  for 
innocence,  mercy  for  the  weak,  mercy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, mercy  for  humanity." — **  What,*'  he  said  in 
the  beginning  of  the  report,  **  is  the  end  at  which  we 
are  aiming  ?  The  peaceable  enjoyment  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  reign  of  that  eternal  justice  whose  laws 
are  graven,  not  on  marble  and  on  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  slave  who 
forgets  them,  and  of  the  tyrant  who  denies  them." — 
"  The  citizen  must  submit  to  the  magistrate,  the' 
magistrate  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  justice ; 
the  principle  of  justice  is  Equality  and  Fraternity." 
The  doctrine  of  Fraternity  or  brotherhood  is  only 
founded  on  Duty,  which  is  therefore  here  implied. 
"  Here  is  the  first  manifestation  of  duty:  everything 
is  Christian  in  the  ideas,  though  the  word  is  not  there. 
— ^There  is  no  doubt  a  great  distance  between  the 
conceptions  of  the  Jacobin  leader  on  morality  and  that 
which  is  the  base  of  our  doctrine,  of  us  Frenchmen  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  defines  it  as  the  sove- 
reign and  absolute  criterion  in  all  things,  which 
acknowledges  and  teaches  that  it  is  the  law  of  Ood 
revealed  by  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  but  there  is  nothing 
affirmed  in  any  part  of  Robespierre's  report  which  is 
opposed  to  the  Christian  doctrine."  f  This  may  be 
true,  but  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine.   Robespierre  was  simply  a  deist. 

*  Thifaaudeau, '  M^m.  sur  la  Convention,'  &c.,  i.,  73. 
t  '  Hist.  Parlem ,'  zxzi.,  p.  267. 


The  prisons  of  France  were  crowded  with  the  sus- 
pected: the  recommendation  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
in  the  *  Vieux  Cordelier,'  was  to  open  them :  •*  Open 
the  prisons  to  those  two  hundred  thousand  citizens 
whom  you  call  suspected,  for  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  there  is  no  prison  for  suspicion ;  there  are  only 
prisons  for  those  who  are  under  arrest :  suspicion  has 
no  prisons,  but  the  public  accuser  has ;  there  are  no 
suspected  persons,  there  are  only  persons  accused 
of  crimes  fixed  by  the  law."  In  a  note  Desmoulins 
added,  that  he  did  not  propose  that  the  doors  should 
be  thrown  wide  open,  but  that  the  four  or  six  secret 
examiners,  decreed  by  the  Convention,  should  examine 
the  suspected  one  by  one,  and  restore  them  to  liberty, 
if  their  release  did  not  endanger  the  Republic.  On 
the  report  of  St.  Just,  made  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1794,  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  should  have  power  to  release  patriots 
who  were  confined,  upon  their  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  their  conduct  since  the  1st  of  May,  1780  ; 
the  property  of  persons  who  were  proved  to  be  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  was  forfeited  to  the  Republic,  and 
they  were  to  be  confined  until  the  peace,  and  then 
banished  for  ever.  This  report  is  directed. against  the 
faction  of  the  indulgens,  against  the  preachers  of  cle« 
mency.  "  Revolutions,"  says  St.  Just,  "  proceed 
firom  weakness  to  audacity,  and  from  crime  to  virtue : 
we  must  not  fiatter  ourselves  that  we  can  establish 
a  solid  empire  without  difficulties  ;  we  must  carry  on 
a  long  war  against  all  pretensions;  and  as  human 
interest  is  invincible,  it  is  only  by  the  sword  that 
the  liberty  of  a  people  is  established." — '*  You  must 
acknowledge  this  principle,  that  he  alone  has  rights 
in  our  country  who  has  assisted  in  liberating  it." 
This  was  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  rights  natural, 
inalienable,  and  imprescriptible.  There  was,  he  said, 
a  revolutionary  tribunal  for  the  factious,  prompt  and 
speedy  in  its  judgments  ;  "  the  system  of  the  Republic 
is  bound  to  the  destruction  of  aristocracy."  The 
report  of  St.  Just,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, is  a  declaration  of  pitiless  severity  against  the 
enemies  of  "liberty."  He  said  that  he  spoke  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart ;  but  mercy  had  no  place  in  it. 

The  late  discourse  of  Robespierre  emboldened  the 
Lyonnais  to  denounce,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
Lapallu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  representative  Javogues, 
who  recruited  victims  round  Lyon,  and  sent  them  to 
Fouche.  When  Collot  d'Herbois  left  Lyon,  his  agents 
continued  to  follow  his  example ;  and  such  were  the 
atrocities  committed,  that  the  troops  of  the  line  in 
garrison  at  Lyon  quarrelled  with  the  revolutionary 
army.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  suspended 
Javogues,  but  he  continued  to  act  in  spite  of  their 
order,  until  the  Convention  summoned  him  to  Paris, 
and  sent  him  to  account  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  But  the  Committee  did  not  send  him  to  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal :  they  must  have  sent  Carrier, 
Fouche,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  too.  The  affair  was 
overlooked ;  but  Lapallu  was  sent  to  prison,  and  in 
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a  few  months  executed,  with  Chaumette  and  hishop 
Gobel  for  his  companions.  The  greater  criminals 
escaped.  Coliot  d'Herbois,  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  February,  gave  his  own  interpretation  at  the 
Jacobins  to  the  measure  of  St.  Just  for  releasing  the 
patriots :  "  This,"  he  said,  "  would  give  strength  to 
the  friends  of  liberty,  who  would  be  restored  to  their 
true  element;  they  would  plunge  again  into  the 
revolution,  to  come  out  of  it  with  new  vigour."  This 
meant  that  such  fellows  as  Lapallu  should  again  com- 
mence their  bloody  career.  Robespierre  was  ill,  and 
not  at  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  at  the  close  of 
February,  when  Carrier  underwent  the  scrutiny.  His 
illness  might  be  simulated  to  avoid  a  contest  on  the 
admission  of  Carrier.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
H^bertistes  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
an  insurrection,  and  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  was  the 
centre  of  the  movement.  Carrier  and  CoUot  d'Herbois 
were  ready  to  join  Hebert  and  his  party ;  but  they 
soon  saw  that  the  Hebertistes  had  no  power ;  and  they 
withdrew  in  time,  and  left  Hebert  and  his  friends  to 
their  fate.  In  vain  Hebert  declaimed  at  the  Cordeliers, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  against  "  the  audacity  of  certain 
writers  who  had  dared  to  publish  that  tlie  society 
aimed  at  a  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
creating  a  schism  between  it  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
thus  overthrowing  the  basis  of  government."  The 
hand  of  power  was  upon  him.  St.  Just,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  his  report,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  "on  the  factions  of  the  foreigner, 
and  on  the  conspiracy  formed  by  them  in  the  French 
Republic  to  destroy  the  Republican  government  by 
corruption,  and  to  famish  Paris."  Hubert  and  his 
crew  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  They  were  twenty,  and 
among  them  were  Ronsin,  Hebert,  Vincent,  Momoro, 
Kock  a  banquer  and  a  Dutchman,  Percy ra,  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  Proly,  and  a  woman  named  Quetineau.  Their 
trial  was  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  the  evidence  as 
vague  as  usual.  They  were  found  guilty,  all  except 
a  man  named  Laboureau,  of  a  conspiracy  to  dissolve 
the  National  Convention,  assassinate  the  members, 
seize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  destroy  the 
Republican  government,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it 
a  tyrannical  power.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Hubert  and  his  men  wens  attempting  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  proves  nothing  at  all  as  to  the 
charges  on  which  they  were  convicted.  Laboureau 
was  merely  a  spy  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  was  implicated  in  the  charge  that  he  might  inform 
them  of  any  communication  between  the  prisoners  in 
their  prison.  He  addressed  a  report  on  these  matters 
to  the  Committee,  which  was  found  among  Robes- 
pierre's papers. 

The  arrest  of  Hebert,  Vincent,  and  others,  was 
joyful  news  to  the  prisoners  in  Paris.  Pdre  Duchesne 
came  bound  hand  and  foot.  Ronsin,  who  commenced 
his  career  by  writing  bad  tragedies,  was  suspected  by 
the  prisoners  of  having  had  a  design  to  clear  the  prisons 
by  a  tragedy  like  that  of  September.      Momoro 's  wife. 


who  had  acted  the  goddess  of  Reason  on  one  occasion, 
sorrowed  in  prison  for  her  husband's  fate.  Clootz 
consoled  his  companions^  and  preached  his  doctrines 
to  the  last.  Pere  Duchesne  went  to  the  scaffold 
amidst  the  curses  of  the  crowd,  and  their  contempt  for 
his  pusillanimity.     (24th  of  March.) 

The  winter  of  1793  and  1794  was  a  time  of  severe 
suffering  for  the  poor.  Perhaps  there  was  not  so  much 
scarcity  as  want  of  the  means  to  purchase  necessaries. 
There  was  enough  for  those  who  had  money;  and 
even  in  the  prisons  the  rich  could  get  what  they 
wanted.  The  prison  life  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  period.  A  prison  is  essentially  demoraUzing, 
when  it  is  merely  a  place  of  confinement  in  which 
people  are  shut  up  together  with  nothing  to  do.  Yet 
many  contrived  to  pass  the  time  innocently,  and  to 
alleviate  their  sorrows  by  mutual  sympathy  and  kind 
attention  to  the  wants  of  others.  Political  prisoners 
were  .sometimes  mingled  with  thieves,  robbers,  and 
forgers.  New  prisoners  daily  came ;  and  daily  were 
the  old  ones  summoned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  which  was  the  short  road  to  the  scaffold. 
Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  men  of  mean 
estate —the  prisons  received  all.  There  was  no  respect 
to  persons.  An  old  lady  of  eighty-four,  her  female 
companion,  and  her  gardener,  came  in  one  company. 
The  prisoners  often  found  their  numbers  increased  by 
the  very  men  to  whose  denunciations  they  owed  their 
arrest.  The  journal  of  what  daily  occurred  in  the 
prisons  presents  a  better  picture  than  any  generaliza* 
tion.*  Some  prisons  were  much  better  than  others, 
both  as  for  air  and  other  conveniences.  The  Maison 
d'arr^t  des  Carmes  was  ill-lighted :  the  windows  were 
closed  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  upper  part  had  strong 
iron  bars.  The  corridors  had  no  ventilation,  and  were 
filled  with  the  pestiferous  smell  of  the  privies.  The 
men  were  generally  without  cravats,  with  shirts  and 
trowsers  only,  dirty,  bare-legged,  a  handkerchief  round 
their  head,  hair  uncombed,  and  beard  unshorn.  The 
women  wore  a  small  wrapper.  This  dirty  prison  at 
one  time  contained  the  future  empress  of  the  French, 
the  widow  of  general  Beauharnais,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  scarcity  was  met  by  putting  in  execution  the 
law  of  the  maximum,  which  was  passed  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1793.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1794, 
the  Convention  published  a  table  of  the  maximum 
prices,  which  contains  many  curious  regulations,  and 
shows  the  rise  in  prices  since  1790.  As  a  statistical 
monument  it  is  instructive.  As  an  attack  on  liberty, 
in  a  matter  which  of  all  others  should  be  left  free,  it 
has  not  the  demerit  of  originality ;  for  the  emperor 
Diocletian  established  a  maximum  for  all  the  Roman 
empire.  To  diminish  the  price  of  provisions,  Le- 
gendre,  though  he  was  a  butcher,  proposed  that  the 
Convention  should  decree  a  civic  fast.  There  was  no 
decree,  but  there  was  a  general  abstinence  observed 

*  Maison  d'arr^t  de  Port-Libre,  commonly  called  La 
Bourbe,  in  the  '  Mem.  sur  les  Prisons/  vol.  ii.,  p.  1,  &c. 
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voluntarily.     The  patriots  of  the  capital  had  set  the 
example  of  eating  no  meat. 

The  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  ultra-revolu- 
tionists, of  Hubert  and  his  faction,  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Dantonistes.  Robespierre  denounced  the 
Hebertistes  as  having  conspired  to  destroy  liberty,  and 
he  added,  **  All  the  factions  must  perish  by  the  same 
blow."  He  made  himself  guilty  of  all  the  innocent 
blood  that  had  been  shed  by  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal by  this  declaration  (15th  March,  1794):  "  The 
justice  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  of  this  tribunal 
which  hitherto  has  been  as  inexorable  as  impartial, 
which  has  distinguished  the  guilty,  and  punished  only 
the  guilty,  terrifies  these  conspirators  who  call  the 
people  to  rise  against  the  Convention."  Couthon  said 
that  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  was  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security. 
Robespierre  prepared  a  report  on  the  affair  of  Chabot, 
but  like  his  report  on  the  faction  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
it  was  not  accepted  by  his  colleagues,  which  seems  to 
show  that  be  was  not  yet  all-powerful  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  While  this  Committee  was  dis- 
cussing a  new  list  of  conspirators  to  succeed  Hebert 
and  his  faction  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
there  was  nothing  but  denunciation  going  on  in  the 
Convention.  Those  who  feared  to  be  attacked  tried 
to  save  themselves  by  attacking  others.  Robespierre's 
party  was  not  inactive.  On  the  iTth  of  March,  St. 
Just  announced  the  arrest  of  H^rault  Sechelles  and 
Shnond,  who  were  accused  of  complicity  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Convention  sanc- 
tioned the  arrest  by  a  decree.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
while  there  was  no  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  Convention,  a  decree  was  passed  for  the 
arrest  of  Heron,  the  principal  agent  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  which  was  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  of  Greneral  Security  ran 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  aid  in  the  rescue, 
and  Couthon  and  Robespierre  were  forthwith  before 
the  Convention.  **  I  know  not  H^ron,"  said  Couthon, 
**  I  have  never  seen  him — but  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  has  informed  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  that  ^  the  Republic  was  indebted  to  Heron  for 
having  detected  and  reached  the  greatest  conspirators, 
and  specially  those  whom  their  fortune  made  dan- 
gerous ;  and  it  was  because  he  had  shown  so  much 
vigour  in  executing  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  and 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  that 
his  arrest  has  been  called  for."  Robespierre  said  that 
he  would  not  speak  of  Heron  personally :  he  always 
affected  to  disregard  individuals,  and  to  look  only  to 
the  general  interest.  As  to  H^ron,  the  two  committees 
had  inquired  of  the  Tpublic  accuser,  and  ascertained 
that  he  had  no  charge  to  make  against  HIron ;  and 
Robespierre  proceeded  in  his  usual  way  to  treat  the 
general  question  of  the  danger  of  liberty  and  the  con- 
bpiracies  of  factions.  He  may  have  believed  what  he 
said  :  '*  It  is  true  that  a  faction  which  aimed  at  tearing 
iu  pieces  the  country,  is  near  expiring  ;  but  the  other 
is  not  struck  down  ;  aud  this  faction  would  seek  in 


the  fall  of  the  first  a  kind  of  triumph,  in  all  which 
the  Republic  goes  for  nothing."  If  Robespierre  was 
sincere,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  another  faction, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy.  If  he  was  not,  no 
hypocrisy  is  comparable  to  his. 

The  disbanding  of  the  Revolutionary  army  on  the 
27th  of  March,  upon  the  report  of  Barrdre,  is  evidence 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  now  opposed 
to  some  of  the  excesses  that  had  disgraced  their  san- 
guinary administration.  It  might  be  too,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  it. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Tallien  was  president  of  the 
Convention.  "  Citizens,"  said  Legendre,  **  four  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly  were  arrested  last  night :  I  know 
that  Danton  is  one  of  them ;  I  know  not  the  names 
of  the  rest :  what  matters  it  who  they  are,  if  they  are 
guilty  ?  but  I  move  that  they  be  brought  before  the 
bar,  where  you  will  hear  them,  and  where  they  will  be 
accnsed  or  acquitted  by  you — I  believe  that  Danton 
is  as  pure  as  myself,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
can  reproach  me  with  any  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
most  scrupulous  probity — I  do  not  address  any  member 
of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  private  hatred 
and  individual  passions  are  depriving  of  their  liberty 
men  who  have  rendered  it  the  greatest,  the  roost  useful 
services."  **  By  the  trouble,  long  unknown,  which 
reigns  in  this  Assembly,"  said  Robespierre,  **  by  the 
agitation  produced  by  the  words  of  him  who  has  just 
spoken,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  interest  is  in 
question  ;  that  the  question  is,  whether  certain  men 
shall  to-day  prevail  over  our  country:  what  then  is 
this  change  in  the  principles  of  the  members  of  this 
Assembly,  which  appears  to  show  itself  to-day,  in  the 
principles  of  those,  above  all,  who  sit  on  a  side  which 
is  proud  of  having  always  been  the  asylum  of  the  most 
intrepid  defenders  of  liberty?  Why  is  a  doctrine 
which  a  short  time  ago  was  considered  criminal  and 
contemptible,  reproduced  to-day?  Why  was  this  mo- 
tion, when  it  was  made  by  Danton  in  favour  of  Bazire, 
Chabot,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  rejected,  why  has  it 
just  now  been  fisivourably  received  by  a  part  of  the 
members  of  this  Assembly?  Why?  Because  the 
question  to-day  is,  whether  the  interest  of  certain 
ambitious  hypocrites  shall  prevail  over  the  interest 
of  the  French  nation. — Legendre  appears  not  to  know 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  arrested :  all  the 
Convention  knows  them :  his  friend  Lacroix  is  among 
the  prisoners.  Why  does  he  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  it?  Because  he  knows  Uiat  he  cannot  defend 
Lacroix  without  shame.  He  has  spoken  of  Danton, 
doubtless  because  he  thinks  that  a  privilege  is  attached 
to  this  name :  no,  we  will  have  no  privilege ;  no,  we 
will  have  no  idols :  we  shall  see  to-day  whether  the 
Convention  will  break  a  false  idol^  long  since  rotten, 
or  whether  in  its  fall  it  will  crush  the  Convention  and 
the  French  people. — I  say  whoever  now  trembles  is 
guilty,  for  never  does  innocence  dread  public  surveil- 
lance.— Me  too,  me  they  have  tried  to  alarm ;  it  has 
been  attempted  to  make  me  believe  that  the  danger 
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which  threatens  Danton  might  reach  me. — I  have  been 
written  to :  the  friends  of  Danton  have  sent  me  letters, 
have  besieged  me  with  their  importunities :  they  have 
thought  that  the  remembrance  of  a  former  acquaint- 
ance,  that  a  past  belief  in  false  virtues  might  determine 
me  to  relax  in  my  zeal  and  my  passion  for  liberty. 
Well  then :  I  declare  that  none  of  these  motives  has 
touched  my  soul  with  the  slightest  impression — ^my 
life  is  for  my  country,  my  heart  is  exempt  from  fear ; 
and  if  I  die,  it  shall  be  without  reproach  and  without 
ignominy.  I  have  seen  in  the  flattery  which  has  been 
addressed  to  me,  in  the  concern  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded Danton,  only  signs  of  the  terror  which  they 
felt,  even  before  they  were  threatened.  And  I  too, 
I  have  been  the  friend  of  Petion  :  as  soon  as  he  was 
unmasked,  I  abandoned  him :  I  have  also  been  ac* 
quainted  with  Roland;  he  became  a  traitor,  and  I 
denounced  him.  Danton  would  take  their  place,  and 
in  my  eyes  he  is  but  an  enemy  to  his  country." 
Legendre  shrunk  with  terror  before  Robespierre:  his 
own  life  hung  on  a  thread :  he  said  that  Robespierre 
little  knew  him,  if  he  did  not  think  him  capable  of 
sacrificing  an  individual  to  liberty.  Legendre*s  pro- 
posal was  dropped ;  and  St.  Just  walked  into  the  hall, 
and  read  a  long  report,  in  the  name  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees, after  which  the  Convention  passed  a  decree 
of  impeachment  against  Camille  Desmoulins,  Herault, 
Danton,  Philippeaux,  and  Lacroix,  who  were  charged 
with  being  accomplices  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Dumouriez,  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  of  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy  for 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  destruction 
of  the  national  representation  and  the  Republican 
government.  The  report  of  St.  Just  is  full  of  vague 
declamation.  The  charges  against  Danton  are  such 
as  a  man  might  collect  from  the  whole  course  of  his 
revolutionary  life,  but  in  the  particulars  all  is  vague. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  this  man's  career,  for  with 
a  great  affectation  of  openness,  and  much  good  nature, 
he  joined  a  large  share  of  cunning,  and  much  less 
courage  than  he  has  had  credit  for.  He  cared  not  for 
the  revolution  Except  as  a  thing  to  work  for  his  advan- 
tage :  he  loved  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  had  no  per- 
sonal animosities,  and  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was 
one  of  the  men  of  September.  The  direct  evidence  of 
his  dishonesty  is  perhaps  less  than  will  satisfy  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  proof ;  but  a  conviction  of  his  venality,  of 
his  want  of  all  integrity,  is  irresistible,  if  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  track  bis  tortuous  course.  The  charges 
against  him  in  the  report  may  be  true  or  false,  his 
trial  a  mockery,  and  bis  condemnation  and  execution 
mwely  the  vengeance  of  his  implacable  enemies :  but 
his  punishment  was  a  just  retribution.* 

•  The  evidence*of  Danton's  venality  to  the  court,  in  Ber- 
trand  de  Moleville's  •  M6m.'  (iii.,  183,)  is  not  conclusive, 
simply  because  Bertrand  cannot  be  entirely  trusted.  The 
nature  of  this  evidence  has  been  sometimes  mis-stated.  If 
Bertrand  told  the  truth,  the  evidence  is  complete.  There  is 
nothing  more  improbable  in  Danton  being  purchased  than 
in  Mirabcau.    Lafayette's  evidence  on  Danton's  selling  bim- 
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Danton  and  fourteen  others  were  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1794,  and  the 
three  following  days.  Ex-oapucin  Chabot,  and  the 
Freys,  Bazire,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Lacroix,  Delaunay 
of  Angers,  Herault  Sechelles,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Philippeaux,  and  Westermann,  were  among  the  num- 
ber. When  Danton  was  asked  his  domicile,  he  said : 
"  It  will  soon  be  nowhere,  and  my  name  in  the  Pan- 
theon." To  the  question.  What  was  his  age?  Des- 
moulins is  said  to  have  replied,  '*  I  am  thirty-three, 
(but  he  was  thirty-four),  the  age  of  the  sans-culotte 
Jesus,  an  age  dangerous  to  revolutionists."*  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conclusion  from  the  trials  hefore 
a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  There  is  neither  precise 
charge,  nor  precise  evidence :  all  is  confusion.  Danton 
was  violent:  he  was  like  a  wild  beast  caught  in  a 
trap.  In  his  defence  he  lied  on  many  points.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd  in  and  round  the  court,  and  in 
all  the  adjoining  streets.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  Danton's  loudest  sallies  were  heard  even  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Seine.  What  he  said  was  trans- 
mitted ftom  one  to  another,  and  speedily  circulated 
among  the  people  outside.  It  was  the  last  effort  of 
a  man  struggling  for  his  life,  with  some  hope  of  excit- 
ing the  populace.  But  his  violence  prejudiced  bis 
cause,  and  his  enemies  cut  off  all  chance  of  a  popular 
reaction  by  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
in  the  prisons  to  save  the  Dantonbtes  and  overthrow 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  *' At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  day's  sitting,"  says  the  report  of 
the  trial,  **  Danton  and  Lacroix  renewed  their  shame- 


self  to  the  court  is  clear  and  precise.  Danton  and  Lacroix 
are  charged  with  forging  assignats,  and  Senart  (p.  96}  affirms 
that  there  was  proof  of  it.  It  is  said  that  Danton  died  poor 
Let  the  evidence  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  a  man  may 
die  poor,  either  because  he  never  had  anything,  or  hccause 
he  spent  much ;  and  Danton  was  fond  of  luxury.  Danton 
played  a  great  part  in  a  revolution,  in  which  the  numkr 
of  honest  men  was  not  great;  and  he  is  not  one  of  the 
number.  To  make  a  great  personage  of  him,  a  kind  of  hero. 
is  ludicrous.  After  the  1 0th  of  August  he  displayed  Tigour 
on  a  few  occasions,  but  his  step  is  unsteady,  his  coorte 
wavering,  because  he  had  no  end  to  aim  at.  The  crime  of 
moderantism,  for  which  he  really  suffered,  is  the  eridence 
of  the  natural  humanity  of  his  disposition  and  of  his  want 
of  steady  purpose.  If  he  had  overthrown  Robespierre  in 
a  struggle  for  clemency,  he  might  have  merited  some  respect. 
But  he  tamely  allowed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
lay  their  hand  upon  him,. and  forewarned  of  his  danger  from 
Robespierre,  all  he  could  say  in  his  coarse  way  was,  "U  I 
could  believe  it,  I  would  eat  hb  bowels  out.'* — '*  Five  or  bx 
days  after,  this  man  so  terrible,  let  himself  be  arrested  like 
a  child,  and  killed  like  a  lamb."  (Tbibaudeau,  '  M^./ 
i.,60.) 

^  'Aper^usHistoriques,  &c.  sur  Cam.  Desmoulins,'  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  the  •  Vieux  CordeUer,'  Paris,  It^- 
The  editors  of  the  '  Vieux  Cordeher'  have  suppressed  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  numbers,  which  was  too  offensive  u> 
religion  to  be  printed ;  and  those  who  wish  to  see  it  must 
coxuult  the  original  edition.  If  Desmoulins  did  not  make 
the  answer  contained  in  the  text,  it  was  just  the  kind  ot 
answer  that  be  would  have  prided  himself  on. 
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less  behaviour,  and  demanded,  in  terms  far  from 
respectful,  that  their  witnesses  should  be  heard :  it  was 
obvious  that  their  object  was  to  rouse  the  audience 
and  to  excite  some  movement  in  their  favour."  To 
gilence  the  accused,  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was 
read  to  them,  which  had  been  passed  during  the  trial 
upon  the  report  of  St.  Just.  It  declared  that  every 
person  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  who  should  resist 
or  insult  the  national  justice,  should  forthwith  be 
put  hors  de$  debats;  he  should  no  longer  be  heard. 
The  public  accuser  told  Danton  and  Lacroix  that  there 
was  a  crowd  of  witnesaea  against  them,  but  conform- 
ably to  the  orders  of  the  Convention  he  should  not 
call  them,  and  that  ^e  accused  must  not  reckon  on 
having  their  witnesses  heard ;  they  would  be  tried  on 
the  written  evidence  only,  and  to  this  only  they  must 
confine  their  defence.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  die. 

Camille  took  with  him  to  prison  '  Young's  Night 
Thoughts'  and  •  Hervey's  Meditations,'  for  which 
he  was  reproved  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  who  was 
studying  Voltaire's  *  Pucelle.'  Herault  Sechelles  read 
Rousseau.  Danton  talked  to  be  heard.  He  had  no 
true  elevation  of  character.  He  raved  incoherently  on 
all  subjects.  Like  Falstaff,  he  babbled  about  green 
fields.  He  found  Thomas  Paine*  in  prison,  and 
wished  him  good-day  in  English.  "  What  you  have 
done,"  he  said,  *'  for  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  your 
country,  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  do  for  mine ; 
I  have  been  less  fortunate,  but  I  am  not  guilty. — 
They  will  send  me  to  the  scaffold ;  well,  my  friends, 
I  shall  go  merrily."  Chabot  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  his  pains  madr  ]\im  cry  out,  and  tie  aul  tliat  he 
received  only  prolonged  them.  The  condeuiaed  went 
to  execution  in  one  cttrU  CLimille  was  ao  violent,  that 
when  he  got  to  the  5t;a2V»Id  hti  hm\  torn  nearly  all  his 
clothes  off  his  back.  **  Bf  quipt/'  said  Danto^i,  "and 
don't  trouble  yours  elf"  about  the  vile  rabbk',"  Des- 
moulins  recovered  hh  courage  before  he  submitted  to 
the  axe.  **  This  is  the  recomponsif/'  he  saitl,  **  of  the 
first  apostle  of  liberty :  the  monsters  wlio  a.saassinate 
me,  will  not  survive  lont^/' 

Camille  had  a  young  and  affectionate  wife,  to  whom 
he  wrote  several  most  tender  letters  from  his  prison. 
Robespierre  was  present  at  Camille's  marriage,  and 

*  I  have  written  his  name  Payne  hitherto,  following  the 
Frtmch  authorities;  but,  as  is  well  known,  his  name  was 
Paine.  Gouvemeur  Morris  says  that  Paine  had  become  a 
sot,  and  was  very  dirty  in  his  person.  He  amused  himself 
in  prison  "  with  publishing  a  pamphlet  against  Jesus  Christ." 
*  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,'  by  J.  Sparks,  ii.,  393. 
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had  always  shown  some  liking  for  him :  even  up  to 
the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
him.  Camille  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Paris 
in  1789.  He  had  much  to  answer  for.  His  pam- 
phlets encouraged  the  violence  of  the  people,  and  he 
received  the  name  of  Procureur  de  la  Lanterne,  of 
which  he  was  proud.  But  he  was  soon  alarmed  at  the 
consequence  of  his  own  preaching,  and  said  that  he 
was  sorry  to  see  the  use  of  the  lantern  becoming  so 
common.  He  afterwards  wittily  remarked,  that  he  had 
resigned  his  oflSce  in  favour  of  Pere  Duchesne.  He 
made  some  amends  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  September,  and  he  died 
because  he  advocated  clemency.  He  had  neither  fixity 
of  purpose  nor  definite  aim  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  a  political  man.  His  Republic  was  a  vague 
phantom  of  Greece  and  Rome :  his  morality  was  none. 
As  a  writer  he  is  inimitable  in  his  kind ;  and  amidst 
the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  which  the  Revolution 
produced,  his  journals  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure 
for  their  wit  and  humour,  their  lively  portraiture,  their 
keen  satire,  generally  free  from  ribaldry  and  grossness. 
About  the  close  of  April,  a  new  batch  of  victims  was 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  liberty  and  security  of  the  French  people,  and  so 
forth.  Among  them  were  general  Arthur  Dillon, 
bishop  Gobel,  the  notorious  Pierre  Gaspard  Chau- 
mette,  called  Anaxagoras,  the  wife  of  Hebert,  formerly 
a  nun,  and  others.  The  widow  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  among  them:  Anaxagoras  Chaumette,  bishop 
Gobel,  and  Madame  Desmoulins,  involved  in  one 
charge  of  conspiracy  is  ludicrous.  Madame  Des- 
moulins' death  was  an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  for 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  alleged  against  her, 
except  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Desmoulins. 
Her  mother,  Madame  Duplessis,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  letter  to  Robespierre ;  but  if  genuine,  it 
was  not  in  a  strain  to  mollify  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Whether  he  received  it  or  not,  is  unknown.  Pity  and 
remorse  were  stified  in  his  bosom.  If  the  husband 
was  sacrificed  as  a  political  antagonist,  the  death  of  the 
wife  was  merely  an  act  of  cowardly  hatred  and  impla- 
cable malice.  Robespierre's  preaching  was  forgotten : 
"  Mercy  for  innocence,  mercy  for  the  weak,  mercy  for 
the  unfortunate,  mercy  for  humanity."  ♦ 

*  There  are  some  remarks  about  the  Hebertistes  and 
Dantonistes  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  American  ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  If  his  views  are  not  just,  they  are  worth 
reading,  as  the  opinion  of  a  foreigner  who  was  an  eye- 
witness.    (Life,  by  J.  Sparks,  vol.  ii.) 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII, 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 


The  great  acts  of  the  Revolution  are  not  the  suf- 
ferings of  individuals.  It  is  a  trick  of  literary  art 
to  seize  and  expatiate  on  tbe  tragic  incidents,  to 
exaggerate,  to  embellish  them  ;  to  fix  attention  by 
decoration  and  glittering  show,  to  re-produce  a  few 
striking  situations,  and  to  make  the  whole  dramatic 
action  subordinate.  The  good  and  bad  of  a  great 
revolution,  the  events  which  are  the  source  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  countless  numbers,  are  lost  in  the 
tales,  ten  times  told,  of  individual  sorrows ;  and  the 
lessons  of  history  remain  unproductive  and  sterile. 
If  that  great  event  which,  in  its  consequences,  has 
convulsed  all  Europe,  is  merely  to  furnish  matter  for 
an  idle  hour,  a  man  had  better  read  a  romance,  fiut 
the  actual  condition  of  society  impels  every  reflecting 
man  to  consider  what  is  the  real  significance  of  those 
events,  which  from  time  to  time  shake  the  social  fabric 
to  its  foundations.  If  a  political  system  is  not  based 
on  justice,  if  the  idea  of  duty  is  lost  among  a  people 
and  those  who  rule,  it  is  in  the  nature  or  constitution 
of  things  that  disorder  must  arise.  In  France  there 
was  a  rapid  change  from  a  system  called  a  monarchy, 
to  a  system  the  basis  of  which  was  declared  to  be 
Liberty  and  Equality,  and  the  Natural  Rights  of  Man. 
The  old  system  was  intelligible ;  and  what  was  bad 
in  it  was  known  to  all.  The  new  one  had  no  founda- 
tion :  it  was  conceived  vaguely,  as  a  thing  must  be 
that  is  incapable  of  a  definite  expression  or  formula : 
it  was  untried,  full  of  hope  and  promise.  But  out 
of  the  contending  elements  of  resistance  to  change, 
of  fanaticism,  ignorance,  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy, 
came  another  tyranjiy,  in  a  new  shape.  The  monarchy 
left  nothing  behind  it :  it  was  a  total  wreck.  France 
was  stripped  bare  and  naked,  all  save  the  tattered  vest- 
ment of  the  faith  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Even  this  threadbare 
garment  the  Hebertistes  would  have  thrown  off,  and 
the  Jacobins  would  not  mend ;  it  was  enough  for  a 
decent  covering,  and  they  wanted  no  more.  Bona- 
parte's sngacity  restored  to  France  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, and  thus  again  called  her  to  life.  Most  of  ihe 
members  of  the  Convention  had  no  faith  and  no  poli- 
tical knowledge :  many  had  no  sincerity.  Those  who 
were  sincere,  and  held  the  faith  of  Rousseau,  held  not 
the  faith  of  the  people ;  and  those  who  have  not  the 
faith  of  the  people  may  work  against  them,  but  not 
with  them  or  for  them.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins 
would  put  their  will  in  the  place  of  the  will  or  opinion 
of  all ;  and  this  must  be  done  by  force.  But  violence 
only  rules  by  fear ;  it  terrifies  those  whom  itself  fears, 
and,  like  all  excess,  at  last  it  destroys  itself. 

The  gain  to  France  from  the  Revolution  was  great ; 
but  the  price  was  dear — ^war,  famine,  and  bloody  death. 
But  France  had  often  suffered  before,  and  got  nothing 
for  her  sufferings.     Tbe  wars,  the  taxation,  and  the 


persecutions,  of  Louis  XIV.    and  XV.,  inflicted  as 
much  misery  on  the  people  of  France  as  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  more.    The  penal  code 
of  finance   in  the   matter   of  salt   alone,   under  the 
monarchy,  was  worse  than  all  the  revolutionary  de- 
crees about  the  suspects.      Smugglers  of  salt  armed 
and  assembled  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provence,  a 
fine  of  500  livres  and  nine  years  'galleys :  in  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  death.     Women,  married  and  suigle, 
smugglers,  first  offence,  a  fine  of  100  livres ;  second, 
500  livres ;  third,  flogged  and  banished  the  kingdom 
for  life :  husbands  responsible  both  in  fine  and  body. 
Children  smugglers,  the  same  as  women  ;  fathers  and 
mothers  responsible,  and  in  default  of  payment,  flogged. 
About  3400  persons  were  annually  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  the  breach  of  these  salt  laws :  **  sufferers  too  ignoble 
to  be  known,  a  mass  too  indiscriminate  to  be  pitied."* 
Three  reports  were  made  at  the  close  of  April,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  May  :  one  by  St.  Just,  on  General 
Police ;  one   by  Billaud-Varennes,  on  the  Theory  of 
Democratic   Government;    and   one   by    Robespierre 
(7th  of  May),  on  the  Relation  of  Religious  and  Moral 
Ideas  to  Republican  Principles,  and  on  National  Fes- 
tivals.    St.  Just's  report  contains  a  picture  of  a  revo- 
lutionary man :  he  is  a  man  all  virtue,  and  no  vice. 
The  picture  is  ideal,  for  there  was  no  original  before 
the   reporter's   eyes;    or  it  may  be   St.  Just's   own 
reflexion,  seen  by  looking  into  himself.      "  Marat," 
said  St.  Just,  **  was  mild  in  his  domestic  life ;  he  only 
terrified  traitors:  J.  J.   Rousseau  was  revolutionary, 
and  certainly  not  insolent:    accordingly,  I  conclude 
that  a  revolutionary  man  is  a  hero  of  good  sense  and 
probity."   The  report  of  Billaud-Varennes  is  not  worth 
notice  :  it  contains  much  about  virtue,  which,  if  it  were 
better  said,  could  not  be  received  from  one  of  the  men 
of  September ;  a  man,  too,  whom  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  a  traitor  to  the  Republic.      Robespierre's 
report  is  a  kind  of  political  sermon:  he  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  he  was  preaching  morality. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  vilify  Danton, 
in  which  he  showed  neither  good  taste  nor  prudence. 
His  great  topic  was  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being— 
"  Every  institution,  every  doctrine  which  consoles  and 
elevates  the  soul  ought  to  be  received :  reject  all  those 
which  tend  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it.    Who,  then,  has 
given  thee  the  mission  to  announce  to  the  people  that 
the  Divinity  exists  not,  O  thou,  who  can'at  be  impas- 
sioned in  behalf  of  this  arid  doctrine,  and  never  in 
behalf  of  thy  country?     What  profit  findest  thou  in 
persuading  man  that  a  blind  force  presides  over  his  | 
destinies,  and  strikes  at  random  both  crime  and  virtue, 
that  his  soul  is  only  a  light  breath  which  becomes 
extinct  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ?"— "  Wretched  men. 

♦  Young's  •  Travels,'  vol.  i.,  p.  698, 2nd  edition. 
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who  expire  under  the  blow  of  an  assassin,  your  last 
sigh  is  an  appeal  to  Eternal  justice :  innocence  on  the 
sca^ld  makes  the  tyrant  pale  on  his  triumphal  car ; 
would  it  have  this  power  if  the  tomb  levelled  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed?"  This  would  seem 
almost  like  self-condemnation,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
Robespierre  was  a  Pharisee  of  virtue,  and  that  he 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  no  innocent 
person  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  "  The  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,"  he  continued,  *'  and  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  is  a  continual  appeal  to  justice ;  con- 
sequently, social  and  republican.  Nature  has  placed 
in  man  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  which 
compels  him  to  fly  from  the  physical  objects  which 
are  hurtful,  and  to  seek  those  which  are  suitable 
to  him.  The  greatest  work  of  society  would  be  to 
create  in  him,  for  moral  things,  a  rapid  instiuct,  which, 
without  the  slow  aid  of  reasoning,  should  lead  him  to 
do  good  and  avoid  evil;  for  the  particular  reason 
of  each  man  misled  by  his  passions  is  often  only  a 
sophist  which  pleads  their  cause,  and  the  authority 
of  the  man  may  always  be  attacked  by  the  self-love 
of  the  man.  Now  that  which  produces  or  stands  in. 
the  place  of  this  precious  instinct,  that  which  supplies 
the  insufficiency  of  human  authority,  is  the  religious 
sentiment,  which  impresses  on  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  sanction  given  to  the  precepts  of  morality  by  a  power 
superior  to  man  ;  accordingly  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
legislator  ever  thought  of  nationalizing  atheism."  He 
made  some  remarks  on  the  Encyclopedistes,  without 
naming  any  of  them ;  but  the  names  of  Diderot  and 
Voltaire  were  known  to  all.  "  Whoever,"  he  added, 
"  should  be  unacquainted  with  their  influence  and  their 
politic  would  not  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  preface  of 
our  revolution  :  this  sect,  in  matters  political,  remained 
always  far  below  the  rights  of  the  people ;  in  matters 
of  morality  it  went  far  beyond  the  destruction  of 
religious  prejudices."  In  glowing  terms  he  described 
"  the  preceptor  of  the  human  race,"  but  he  named  him 
not;  for  who  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Robes- 
pierre's great  teacher  ?  He  told  fanatics  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  Convention :  "  Ambitious 
priests,  expect  not  that  we  work  to  re-establish  your 
empire :  such  an  enterprise  would  be  even  above  our 
power :  you  have  killed  yourselves,  and  there  is  no 
more  returning  to  moral  life  than  to  physical  exist- 
ence: besides,  what  relation  is  there  between  priests 
and  God :  priests  are  to  morality  what  charlatans  are 
to  medicine  :  how  different  is  the  God  of  Nature  from 
the  God  of  priests !  I  know  nothing  which  resembles 
atheism  so  much  as  the  religions  which  they  have  made : 
by  disfiguring  the  Supreme  Being,  they  have  annihilated 
him  as  far  as  was  in  their  power. — The  true  priest 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  Nature;  his  temple,  the 
universe;  his  worship,  virtue;  his  festivals,  the  joy 
of  a  great  people  assembled  before  his  eyes  to  draw 
closer  the  sweet  ties  of  universal  fraternity,  and  to 
present  to  him  the  homage  of  feeling  and  pure  hearts." 
He  ended,  amidst  universal  applause,  with  proposing 
a  decree  of  fifteen  articles.     The  first  was,  that  *'  the 


French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;"  and 
secondly,  that  they  **  declared  the  proper  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being  to  be  the  practice  of  the  duties 
of  man."  It  proposed  the  establishment  of  festivals  on 
the  great  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  21st 
of  January,  the  death-day  of  Louis,  was  not  forgotten. 
Each  decadi  was  to  have  its  appropriate  festival,  of 
which  a  list  was  given :  **  To  the  Supreme  Being  and 
to  Nature — To  the  Human  race — To  the  French  people 
—To  Truth— To  Justice— To  Modesty,  and  so  forth. 
A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Prairial  (8th 
of  June,  1794).  David  was  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the 
ceremonies.  The  decree  proposed  by  Robespierre  was 
voted,  and  his  discourse  was  ordered  to  be  printed.* 

This  report  of  Robespierre  marks  the  epoch  of  his 
highest  ascendancy  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ; 
but  the  long  discussion  about  it,  more  than  a  month, 
shows  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  entirely  his  work,  and  helps  us  to 
estimate  the  man.  As  a  practical  politician  it  proves 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  suppose  that  his 
new  formulae  would  be  accepted  and  maintained :  the 
zealous  Catholic  would  reject  them  with  scorn;  the 
incredulous  would  laugh  at  them.  The  Convention 
applauded  chiefly  the  part  of  the  report  in  which 
Robespierre  attacked  the  priests,  and  fanaticism ; 
but  his  religious  ideas  were  coldly  received.  The 
report,  however,  was  followed  by  abundant  addresses, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  Robespierre's  profession  of 
faith  was  generally  received  in  France  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  things.  If  by  this  general 
reception  is  meant  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  received 
it,  the  assertion  is  more  than  is  proved,  and  more  than 
ought  to  be  believed.  Yet  it  had  an  effect  abroad, 
and,  combined  with  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins  in 
crushing  the  Hebertistes  and  Dantonistes,  produced 
an  opinion  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  that  a  Dictatorship 
was  coming,  that  Robespierre  would  be  the  Dictator, 
that  the  reign  of  Terror  would  end,  and  that  the 
foreign  powers  might  treat  about  peace  with  the  man 
who  had  originally  opposed  the  war  which  Brissot  and 
his  faction  kindled.  But  Robespierre  had  not  the 
power  which  he  was  supposed  to  have.  The  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security  and  some  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  opposed  him  on  several  questions ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  Committee  of  General  Security 
resisted  all  denunciations  against  Tallien,  Fouche,  and 
others  of  the  great  criminals,  because  Robespierre  was 
eager  to  punish  them :  Senart,  who  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  two  Committees,  says  that 
they  were  opposed  to  one  another,  and  divided  in 
themselves.      In   the   Committee  of  Public   Safety, 

*  Rapport  fait  au  nom  du  Comit^  de  Solut  Public,  par 
MaximiUen  Robespierre,  &c..  Stance  de  IS  Flor^al  (7th 
May,  17M)>  an  ill-printed  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages, 
to  which  is  added  David's  pUm  of  the  festival.  The  Rapport 
of  Robespienre  is  alio  printed  in  the  *  Hist.  Pari./  xxxii., 
363. 
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Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just  formed  one  party ; 
Barr^re,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois, 
formed  anotber ;  and  Carnot,  Prieur/and  Lindet,  a  tbird. 
In  tbe  Committee  of  General  Security,  Vadier,  Amar, 
Jagot,  and  Louis  (du  Bas  Rbin)  acted  togetber ;  David 
and  Lebas  formed  anotlier  party ;  and  Mo'ise  Bayle, 
Lavicomterie,  Elie  Lacoste,  and  Dubarran,  a  tburd. 
Robespierre  knew  all  tbat  was  going  on  in  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security,  tbrougb  David  and  Lebas 
and  a  man  named  Heron.  Yadier  employed  a  noto- 
rious scoundrel  named  Tascbereau  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
Robespierre;  but  Tascbereau  did  double  work,  and 
acted  as  a  spy  also  for  Robespierre.  Senart's  cbaracter 
of  all  tbese  men  is  bad.  There  was  no  agreement 
between  tbe  two  Committees ;  and  from  tbe  time  of 
tbe  establishment  of  tbe  bureau  de  police  g^nerale,  be 
says,  tbat  Robespierre  lost  his  influence  in  both.  It 
was  tbe  Committee  of  General  Security  tbat  ordered 
tbe  arrests  ;  and  Senart  affirms  tbat  Louis,  Amar,  and 
Jagot  proposed  two-thirds  of  their  arbitrary  measures. 
He  accuses  Robespierre  of  being  ambitious  and  savage, 
but  there  are  no  specific  charges  against  him  as  against 
many  of  the  others,  who  were  brutal,  licentious  men.* 
The  authors  of  the  '  Histoire  Parlementaire  (xxx., 
156,)  observe,  that  '*  the  real  power  of  Robespierre 
commenced  on  the  7th  of  May,  1794,  and  ended  on 
the  23rd  of  June  of  tbe  same  year :  now  it  was  during 
the  six  months  which  preceded  the  reign  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  during  the  forty  days  which  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  his  non-participation  in  the  government,  to 
his  death,  that  most  blood  was  shed,  and  that  all  the 
horrors  with  which  certain  conventional  pro<consuls 
are  justly  reproached  took  place."  The  editors  of  the 
*  Histoire  Parlementaire'  cannot  be  called  the  apolo- 
gists of  Robespierre  :  they  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  they  labour  to  ease  his  memory  of  the  load 
of  odium  which  all  parties  have  agreed  to  heap  upon 
it.  Their  integrity  in  this  matter  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  those  who  have  patiently  gone  through 
the  mass  of  evidence  which  they  have  collected  on  the 
History  of  the  Revolution,  and  read  their  Prefaces, 
which  contain  many  good  remarks,  and  bear  the  im- 
pression of  sincerity  and  a  strong  religious  faith. 
Robespierre's  enemies  destroyed  much  of  the  evidence 
about  him  ;  and  that  evidence  we  may  assume  to  be  in 
his  favour.  In  the  passage  cited  above,  the  authors 
of  the  *  Histoire  Parlementaire'  put  the  question  of  bis 
guilt  in  a  form  which  challenges  assent  or  dissent. 
The  evidence  of  their  own  work  compels  dissent.  The 
common  mistake  has  been  to  suppose  that  Robespierre 
had  greater  power  than  he  really  possessed,  to  suppose 
him  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  because 
he  was  guilty  of  some.  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to 
pronounce  him  innocent,  or  to  palliate  his  crimes. 
His  guilt  was  great.  But  why  should  so  much  be 
said  about  this  man  ?  why  should  his  character  and  his 

♦  Senart,  pp.  134,  &c.,  146,  &c.  There  are  some  remarks 
on  these  men  by  Vilate,  (*  Causes  Secretes  de  la  R6v.  du 
9  au  10  Tfaeniiidor')i  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
them, 


motives  furnish  so  interesting  an  object  of  inquiry  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  immeasurably  above  the  men 
with  whom  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  confounded 
him,  because  he  ruled  by  tbe  force  of  an  opinion  which 
he  created,  had  some  noble  aspirations,  and  pronounced 
some  truths  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  He 
uttelred  many  false  doctrines  too :  his  mind  was  not 
practical  enough  to  subject  his  own  fallacious  gene* 
ralizations  to  the  test  of  realities :  he  was  in  no  respect 
a  man  of  action.  He  had  not  the  ennobling  qualities 
of  generosity  and  forgiveness ;  and  he  was  envious  and 
vindictive.  He  could  not  love :  perhaps  could  hardly 
be  loved.  But  he  was  respected,  he  was  feared,  and 
there  survived  him  those  who  cherished  his  memory. 
He  cared  not  for  wealth ;  he  loved  power :  he  cartd 
not^for  the  life  of  an  individual;  he  did  care  for 
the  community.  He  was  above  the  contamination 
of  sordid  gain ;  and  in  a  period  of  almost  univenal 
dishonesty,  he  was  "  incorruptible."  If  be  was  part 
hypocrite,  he  was  hot  all  hypocrite.  There  was  rtal 
honesty  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  no  further.* 

Two  days  after  Robespierre's  Report  on  the  relation 
between  moral  and  religious  ideas  and  Republicaa 
principles,  the  king's  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  was 
removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie  upon  an 
order  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser  at  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  She  was  examined  the  san;e 
day  in  the  presence  of  Fouquier.  She  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  first  question  put  to  her  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole :  "  Did  you  conspire  with  tlic 
late  tyrant  against  the  security  and  liberty  of  the 
French  people  ?"  The  answer  was :  •*  I  know  not  to 
whom  you  give  this  name,  but  I  have  never  wished 
for  anything  except  the  happiness  of  the  French." 
Some  time  before,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commune, 
upon  the  information  of  citizen  Simon,  ex-shoemaker 
and  present  tutor  to  young  Capet,  went  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  boy,  who  deposed,  or  was  said  to  have 
deposed,  to  having  heard  various  sounds  in  the  chanil\r 
of  Madame  Elizabeth  and  his  sister ;  he  thought  tlu\v 
might  be  concealing  something,  probably  false  assic* 
nats,  but  he  was  not  sure  of  tbat ;  he  had  a  sixow; 
belief  that  they  had  some  intelligence  or  some  cor- 
respondence with  somebody.  Citizen  Simon  wa? 
rather  hard  of  hearing,  but  his  citizen  wife  bad  heard 
the  sounds.  Charles  Capet,  it  was  further  deposed, 
was  very  uneasy  till  he  had  made  this  declaration  to 
the  members  of  the  council.  This  absurd  stuff  vas 
signed  by  the  poor  child,  by  Simon,  and  his  sharp-eared 
wife,  and  the  four  commissioners,  who  further  deposed 
that  they  had  made  a  careful  search  in  the  chanibvT, 
and  found  nothing.  On  tbe  10th  of  May,  FouquKr 
Tinville  read  the  act  of  accusation  against  Madame 
Elizabeth,  who  was  brought  before  the  Revolution:  ry 
Tribunal.     Of  all  the  infamous  acts  of  this  infamon; 

•  Such  a  character  as  Robespierre^s  cannot  be  cstiin£t:«I 
by  any  man  who  labours  under  one  of  Robespierre's  great 
faults.  Self-deceit.  Bishop  Butler's  two  sermons,  one  on 
the  character  of  Balaam,  and  another  on  Self-deceit,  ^iH 
help  a  fair  reader  to  judge  of  the  chief  of  the  Jacobini. 
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tribunal,  there  is  none  that  equals  the  charge  against 
this  excellent  woman.  Among  other  things,  "  she 
was  charged  with  having  planned  with  Capet  and 
Antoinette  the  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  on  the 
immortal  day  of  the  10th  of  August."  On  the  jury 
was  Dupiay,  Robespierre's  host.  She  was  condemned 
to  die,  with  twenty-four  others,  some  of  them  old 
servants  of  the  crown,  who  were  "  amalgamated,"  as 
the  phrase  was,  in  the  same  charge.  One  of  them, 
a  woman,  obtained  a  respite  because  she  was  pregnant. 
The  rest  were  executed  on  the  same  day  (Uie  10th)  in 
the  afternoon.  Madame  Elizabeth  suffered  the  last. 
As  the  prisoners  descended  from  the  cart  to  mount  the 
scaffold,  they  respectfully  saluted  her.  She  died  with 
the  tranquillity  and  resignation  of  a  conscience  free 
from  all  reproach,  with  a  character  pure,  unsullied, 
and  unsuspected;  a  woman  who,  in  an  exalted 
station,  displayed  every  virtue,  even  the  virtues  which 
the  vulgar  great  despise,  "  meekness  and  gentleness." 

On  the  day  on  which  Madame  Elizabeth  diedf 
a  decree  was  passed  for  removing  the  remains  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau  to  the  Pantheon,  but  it  was  not  exe- 
cuted until  some  months  after.  Gamain,  who  made 
the  armoire  de  fer  for  Louis,  and  betrayed  it,  had 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Convention  for  a  pension. 
He  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  in  consequence,  as 
he  said,  of  the  king  having  given. him  a  glass  of  wine 
when  he  was  very  hot  with  work.  Soon  after  drinking 
it,  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains  and  vomiting, 
which  were  followed  by  a  long  illness,  by  .which  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  report  on  Gamain's 
petition  speaks  of  Louis  in  the  same  terms  in  which 
one  would  speak  of  Caligula,  or  Nero,  or  Fouche,  or 
Tallien,  or  Carrier.  Louis  was  already  known  to  be 
cruel,  a  traitor,  an  assassin :  "  the  object  of  this  report 
is  to  show  him  to  all  France  coolly  presenting  a  glass 
of  poisoned  wine  to  an  unfortunate  artisan,  whom  he 
had  just  been  employing  in  the  construction  of  an 
armoire  designed  for  concealing  the  nLichinutions  of 
tyranny."  The  Convention  gave  Gam^na  a  pension 
of  1,200  livres,  "  to  commence  from  tlit*  day  when  be 
was  poisoned."  No  man  who  studies  the  history 
of  the  period  with  an  honest  purpose  >s-ill  belie^re  chat 
the  reporter  believed  what  he  said.  To  use  revolu- 
tionary language,  hypocrisy  had  long  been  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Another  good  patriot  had  a  narrow  escape.  A  man 
named  L'Admirad  waited  for  citizen  Collot  d'Herbois 
on  the  staircase  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  and 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  but  without  effect.  Barr^re 
made  a  report  on  this  affair,  in  which  **  the  fatal  genius 
of  the  English"  was  apparent,  which  had  at  length 
pointed  fire-arms  at  Collot  d'Herbois,  "  that  incor- 
ruptible and  courageous  representative."  L' Admiral 
admitted  that  he  intended  to  kill  Collot  and  Robes- 
pierre ;  his  design  was  not  to  commit  murder,  but  to 
do  a  service  to  the  State,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
failed.  CoUot  was  received  with  open  arms  at  the 
Jacobins,  and  congratulated  on  his  escape.  '*  Citi- 
zens," said  he,  •*  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country : 


I  said  to  myself  at  the  moment  when  without  a 
miracle  I  could  not  have  saved  my  life,  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  regret  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  esteem  of  my  country."  Such 
was  the  style  of  the  day.  The  evidence  states  that 
Collot  cried  out  for  help,  and  was  too  much  alarmed, 
as  a  man  naturally  would  be,  to  have  such  sublime 
thoughts  in  his  virtuous  mind. 

On  the  same  day  (May  2drd)  a  young  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  named  Cecile  Renault,  went  to  Duplay's 
house  in  the  evening,  and  asked  to  see  Robespierre. 
She  was  much  dissatisfied  at  not  finding  him  at  home, 
and  said  that  a  public  functionary's  business  was  to 
answer  all  persons  who  might  apply  to  him.  As  she 
was  troublesome,  she  was  taken  before  the  Committee 
of  General  Security.  On  being  asked  why  she  went 
there,  she  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  She  said 
that  she  wished  for  a  king,  because  she  liked  one  king 
better  than  fifty  thousand  tyrants  ;  and  she  had  only 
gone  to  Robespierre's  house  to  see  what  a  tyrant  was 
like.  She  had  left  a  little  bundle  at  a  house  before 
going  to  Duplay's :  it  contained  her  linen,  and  she 
said  that  she  had  got  it  ready  in  order  that  she  might 
not  be  without  clothes  in  the  place  where  she  was 
going  to.  Being  asked  what  that  place  was,  she  said 
she  meant  the  prison,  from  whence  she  should  go  to 
the  guillotine.  Two  knives  were  found  on  her,  but 
she  said  that  she  had  no  intention  to  do  any  harm  to 
anybody  with  them.*  The  affair  of  this  simple,  half- 
witted girl  was  magnified  into  a  conspiracy ;  and 
Robespierre  had  not  the  generosity  to  save  her.  This 
affair  furnished  matter  for  a  report  of  Barrere,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  and  for  an  oration  to  Robespierre,  whose 
imagination  was  exalted  by  his  real  or  imaginary 
danger :  "  Surrounded  by  the  assassins  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  I  have  already  placed  myself  in  the 
new  order  of  things  to  which  they  would  send  me ; 
I  am  no  longer  bound  to  a  fleeting  life  but  by  the  love 
of  my  coimtry  and  by  the  thirst  for  justice ;  and  more 
than  ever  disengaged  from  all  personal  considerations, 
I  feel  myself  more  disposed  to  attack  with  energy  all 
the  viUaias  who  conspire  against  my  country  and 
against  the  human  race :  the  more  eager  they  are  to 
terminate  my  career  here  below,  the  more  will  I 
quicken  myself  to  fill  it  with  actions  useful  for  the 
interesU  of  my  fellow  men  :  I  will  at  least  leave  them 
a  testament,  the  perusal  of  which  will  make  tyrants 
and  their  accomplices  shudder."  Perhaps  he  alluded 
to  greater  dangers  than  that  which  he  had  escaped :  he 
began  to  foresee  his  fall,  and  the  nearer  he  approached 
it,  the  more  excited  was  his  imagination,  and  his 
courage  increased. 

The  8th  of  June  came.  David's  arrangements  were 
complete,  and  they  were  exactly  followed ;  they  are 

•  Two  knives  are  mentioned  in  a  question  of  her  Interro- 
gatoire,  and  C^cile's  answer,  if  correctly  given,  by  implica- 
tion admiU  the  fact  of  the  two  knives.  But  the  whole  story 
is  confused. 
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the  best  de8cri|>tion  of  the  ceremonial  of  this  memorable 
day.*  A  brilliant  sunshine  shone  on  thousands  of 
spectators :  it  was  a  holiday  even  lor  the  gtullotine. 
Robespierre  was  elected  President  of  the  Gonvehtion 
on  the  4th  of  Jane,  and  had  therefore  to  represent  the 
Assembly  on  the  8th.  He  was  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, like  the  other  members  of  the  Convention;  in  the 
costume  of  a  representative  of  the  people:  his  hair 
was  powdered,  and  he  held  an  immense  bouquet  of 
ears  of  com  and  f  owers  in  his  hand.  His  countenance 
was  radiant  with  joy.  Before  the  ceremonies  com- 
menced, he  was  invited  to  enter  an  apartment  which 
looked  on  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  gased 
with  intense  delight  on  the  countless  numbers  which 
thronged  them.  There  was  breakfast;  but  he  ate 
little,  and  said  little.  He  was  so  wrapped  in  thought, 
that  he  kept  the  people  and  the  Convention  waiting. 
In  the  procession,  Robespierre,  as  President,  walked 
before  tiie  Convention,  which  was  his  proper  place, 
and  was  ridiculously  made  a  charge  against  him.  An 
immense  amphitheatre  was  prepared,  the  back  of  which 
was  supported  by  the  Tuileries :  it  contained  the  tfeats 
for  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  tribune 
of  the  President.  From  the  tribune  thtf  President 
delivered  a  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  this  solemn 
festival.  The  discourse  was  followed  by  a  symphony, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  President  descended  into  the 
amphitheatre  with  the  torch  of  Truth  in  his  hands,  and 
set  fire  to  a  figure  which  represented  the  monster 
Atheism.  From  the  midst  of  the  flame  came  fdrth 
the  statue  of  Wisdom ;  when  the  veil  which  covered 
Atheism  disappeared.  Wisdom  showed  herself.  But 
the  burning  veil  of  gauze  disfigured  the  statue,  and 
Wisdom  showed  herself  dingy  and  black.  At  the 
moment  when  Atheism  vanished  in  the  fiames,  and 
Wisdom  appeared  in  its  place,  the  President  began 
a  second  address :  "  It  is  returned  to  nothing,  this 
monster  which  the  genius  of  kings  vomited  upon 
France :  disappear  with  it  all  the  crimes  and  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world."  He  concluded :  "  Being 
of  Beings,  we  have  not  to  address  to  thee  unjust 
prayers :  thou  knowest  the  creatures  which  have  come 
from  thy  hands  ;  their  wants  escape  not  thy  eyes,  nor 
their  most  secret  thoughts :  hatred  of  insincerity  and 
of  tyranny  bums  in  our  hearts  with  the  love  of  justice 
and  of  our  country ;  our  blood  fiows  for  the  cause 
of  humanity;  this  is  our  prayer,  these  out  sacrifices, 
this  the  worship  that  we  ofibr  to  thee."  The  Con- 
vention, headed  by  Robespierre,  now  moved  to  the 

•  *  Hist.  Pari./  txiiU.,  151,  &c. 


Champ  de  Mars,  preceded  by  an  Olympian  car,  drawn 
by  eight  o*en :  fresh-cut  ears  of  com  were  in  the  front 
of  the  car,  and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dressed  in 
white  rode  in  it.  The  most  elevated  part  of  a  mountain 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  place  of  the  altar  of  the 
country,  was  occupied  by  the  Convention ;  and  when 
all  the  people  were  duly  arranged  upon  it  and  around 
it,  the  musicians  performed  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the 
Divinity.  The  hymn  was  followed  by  a  grand  sym- 
phony, and  the  symphony  by  an  ode.  The  first  strophe 
of  the  ode  was  sung  by  a  body  of  old  men  and  youths, 
who  were  placed  on  the  mountain.  The  ode  was  M.  J. 
Chenier^s.  The  Air  the  Marseillaise.  The  first  strophe 
began : 

Dieu  puissant,  d*un  peuple  intrepide 
C'est  toi  qui  defends  les  remparts. 

The  second  strdphe  was  sung  by  a  body  of  mothen 
and  virgins  from  the  mountain ;  it  began  : 

Entends  les  vierges  et  les  m^res, 
Auteur  de  la  f^condit^. 

The  third  strophe  was  sung  by  all  together ;  it  began : 

Guerriers,  offrez  Totre  courage; 
Jeunes  fitles,  offrez  dea  fieurs ; 
M^res,  vieillards,  pour  votre  hommage 
Offrez  vos  fils  triomphateurs. 

The  chorus  was  appropriate : 

Atant  de  d6pdser  nos  glaives  triomphans 
Jurons  d'an^antir  le  crime  et  les  tyrana. 

The  genius  of  the  poet  honoured  the  occasion,* 
The  invention  of  David  was  never  more  fertile  nor 
more  brilliant.  The  pbmp  and  the  splendour,  the 
solemnity  and  the  sentiment,  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression. It  was  a  happy  day,  and  many  belieTed 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  happy  time.  But  there 
were  murmurs  and  menaces,  angry  words  and  sinister 
looks ;  men  were  present  at  the  ceremony  who  looked 
on  it  with  scorn.  The  remnant  of  Hubert's  faction 
saw  in  the  pontiff*  only  a  victim. 

*  The  '  Carmen  Seculare '  of  Horace  perhaps  fiiniished 
the  model.  It  was  performed  probably  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  The  secular  ceremony  is  deicribed 
by  Zosimus  (ii.,  c.  5).  It  was  like  the  Frendi  in  more 
things  than  one.  "  Criera  went  round  to  aummon  all  to 
a  festival,  which  they  had  never  aeen  before,  and  nerer 
would  see  again.'* — Some  particulars  of  the  French  Fertirtl 
are  stated  by  Berryer,  an  eye-witness.  (Souvenirt  de 
Berr>er,  i.,  c.  1?.) 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    DEATH    OF    ROBESPIERRE. 


It  is  said  that  Fouch^  was  ill-received  by  Robes- 
pierre on  bis  retam  from  bis   bloody  mission;  tbat 
Robespierre  reproached  him  with  his   cruelties,   and 
told  him  that  he  should  be  brought  to  an  account. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  Jioti  it  is  certain  that  Fouch^ 
was  afraidi  and  plotted  the  ruin  of  Robespierre.     That 
he  was  not  without  influenee  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Jacobin  C]ub  on  the  6th 
of  June  (18th  Prairial),     the  8th  of  June  had  shown 
Robespierre  and  his  party  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Convention,   and  they  attempted   to    anticipate  the 
designs   of  their  enemies.      On   the   10th   of  June, 
Couthon  proposed,   in   the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety*  a  law  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.     St.  Just  was  absent  with  the  armies ;  and 
Robespierre,  who  was  the  author  of  the  report,  com- 
municated  it  to  Couthon  only,  and  to  no  other  member 
of  the  Committee.     Couthon  undertook  to  present  it 
to  the  Convention.     These  facts  are  indisputable,  and 
they  prove  that  Robespierre  was  not  supreme  in  the 
Committee,  or  he  would  not  have  had  occasion   to 
resort  to  this  trick*     Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Her- 
boia,  Yadier,   and  Barrdre,    were    opposed    to    this 
measure  of  Robespierre.    The  proposed  law  consisted 
of  twenty  articles^  and  formed  the  Tribunal  into  four 
sections.     The  fourth  article  declared  that  "  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  was  established  for  the  punishment 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people,'*  who  were  defined  (5) 
to  be  those  "who  seek  to  annihilate  public  liberty 
by  force  or  by  fraud ;"  and  the  6th  article  contained 
a  long  enumeration  of  those  who  were    "  reputed 
enemies   of   the   people."      The  punishment  for  all 
offences  cognizable  by  the  Tribunal  was  death.  Article 
8  declared  that  "  the  evidence  necessary  to  condemn 
the  enemies  of  the  people  is  every  kind  of  document, 
material^  moral,  verbal  or  written,  which  is  naturally 
adapted  to  command  the  assent  of  every  just  and 
reasonable  mind."     Article  9  gave  every  citiaen  the 
power  of  seising  and  bringing  before  the  magistrates, 
conspirators    and  counter-revolutionists;    and   every 
citizen  was  bound  to  denounce  them  as  soon  as  he 
knew  them.     By  article  10  it  was  declared  that  no 
person  could  bring  another  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ezeept  the  National  Convention, -the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,   the  representatives   of  the 
people  acting  as  Commissioners   of  the  Convention, 
snd  the  public  accuser.     Witnesses  were  only  to  be 
heard  in  a  few   excepted  cases  (Art.  18);  and   no 
advocates  for  the  prisoners  were  allowed  (Art.  16). 
The    20th  article   repealed   all  previous  laws  which 
should  be  inconsistent  with  the  present  decree.  Among 
these  laws  was  one  by  which  the  Convention  reserved 
Lo    itself  the  exclusive   power   of  bringing  its   own 
members  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  only 


gave  the  Committees  power  to  arrest  them  by  way  of 
prevention.  When  the  project  was  read,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  proposed ;  but  Robespierre  was  against  an 
adjournment :  "  There  was  not  a  single  article  that 
was  not  founded  on  justice ;  every  part  was  framed  for 
the  salvation  of  patriots,  and  for  the  terror  of  aristo- 
cracy conspiring  against  liberty."  The  adjournment 
was  not  earned,  and  the  new  law  was  discussed  article 
by  articl^)  and  passed  with  some  slight  alterations. 
Couthon  announced  that  the  powers  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  had  expired,  and  he  asked  for  their 
renewal,  which  was  granted."** 

On  the  following  day  Bourdon  de  yOise  said  that 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  10th  article  of  the  law  was 
intended  to  empower  the  Committees  to  arrest  the 
members  of  the  Convention  without  a  decree  of  im- 
peachment according  to  the  previous  practice.  Merlin 
of  Douay  said  that  the  Convention  could  not  deprive 
itself  of  this  right ;  that  no  member  could  be  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  without  the  consent 
of  the  Convention ;  and  accordingly  he  proposed  a 
decree  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  ground  to 
discuss  this  question,  because  the  Convention  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  bring  its  own  members  to  trial.  On 
the  12th,  Couthon  said  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  could  not  be  silent :  a  design  had  been  attri- 
buted to  them  of  seeking  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  the  members  of  the 
Convention  without  a  previous  decree,  of  destroying 
by  implication  a  constitutional  rule,  and  violating  the 
most  sacred  principles.  It  was  a  most  atrocious 
calumny,  and  he  protested  against  it.  Robespierre 
also  protested  against  the  calumny:  "  Had  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  ever  failed  in  respect  towards 
the  members  of  the  Convention  ?  If  you  knew  all, 
citizens,  you  would  know  that  there  would  be  more 
reason  for  accusing  us  of  weakness.  When  morals 
shall  be  more  pure,  love  of  country  more  ardent, 
generous  accusers  will  rise  against  us,  and  will  re- 
proach us  for  not  having  shown  firmness  enough 
against  the  enemies  of  our  country."  The  matter 
terminated  with  Couthon  proposing  the  repeal  of 
Merlin's  decree,  and  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day 
on  all  the  motions  of  that  day  and  the  previous  day ; 
and  his  proposal  was  carried.  It  was  the  day  after 
that  Tallien  wrote  to  Robespierre  the  letter  which  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Robespierre  and  Billaud- 
Varennes  had  both  told  Tallien  in  the  Coi^vention,  the 
day  before,  that  he  was  a  liar ;  and  Robespierre  had 
said  that  people  might  judge  what  those  men  were 
capable  of  "who  supported  crime  by  falsehood." 
Tallien  saw  the  axe  hanging  over  his  head,  and  he 
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saw  it  with  horror.  He  said  in  his  letter,  he  knew 
that  he  had  heen  represented  to  the  Committee  as  an 
immoral  man,  but  he  begged  people  to  come  to  his 
house  and  see  how  he  lived.  The  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  already  given  him  a  significant 
hint,  by  arresting  his  mistress,  the  handsome  Cabarus 
Fontenay. 

Robespierre  and  Couthon  were  not  bold  enough  to 
declare  what  their  real  object  was  in  proposing  the  law 
of  the  10th  of  June,  and  they  protested  against  the 
interpretation  that  had  been  put  upon  it.  But  those 
who  are  the  defenders  of  Robespierre  think  that  the 
interpretation  of  those  who  were  a&aid  of  the  law  was 
the  true  one;  that  the  design  was  to  decimate  the 
Convention,  and  to  purge  it  thoroughly.  Robespierre 
frustrated  in  his  plans,  no  longer  appeared  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he  left  the  members 
to  apply  the  law  to  other  purposes  than  the  punishment 
of  the  great  criminals  of  the  Convention.  From  this 
time  the  suspected  were  sent  to  execution  in  batches 
{foum^es).  Forty  and  fifty  at  once  appeared  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  even  more.  There 
was  hardly  time  allowed  to  state  their  names,  before 
they  heard  their  sentence,  and  were  hurried  off  in 
carts  to  drench  the  scaffold  with  blood.  Instead  of 
attending  the  Committees,  and  resisting  these  whole- 
sale butcheries,  Robespierre  allowed  innocent  persons 
to  be  put  to  death  by  means  which  he  had  devised, 
and  by  the  men  whom  he  wished  to  destroy ;  by  men 
who,  he  well  knew,  were  plotting  his  own  destruction.* 
The  history  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  shows 
that  he  had  not  energy  enough  or  honesty  enough  to 
hazard  a  contest,  in  which  he  might  have  failed,  but 
which  offered  the  only  chance  of  proving  to  all  man- 
kind that  he  was  better  than  the  murderers  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  own 
life.  Bourdon  de  TOise,  after  the  12th  of  June,  enter- 
tained the  design  of  assassinating  Robespierre,  which 
he  might  perhaps  have  executed,  if  Robespierre's  fall 
had  not  been  accomplished  by  other  means.f 

There  had  been  named  in  the  month  of  May,  1 794, 
by  the  Committees  of  General  Security  and  PubL*c 
Safety,  in  conformity  to  a  previous  decree,  a  popular 
Commission,  whose  business  was  to  discover  what 
citizens  were  unjustly  arrested,  and  to  inform  the 
Committees  of  their  names ;  the  Committees  were  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  their  release ;  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  This  Commission  was  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security.  Among  the  suspected  they  did  not  discover 
more  than  one  in  eighty  who  was  a  patriot.  Elie 
Lacoste  made  a  report,  on  the  14th  of  June,  upon  the 

*  Among  Robespierre's  papers  was  found  a  note  relating 
to  different  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was  written 
after  the  8th  of  June.  It  began :  "  All  the  heads  of  the 
coalition  are  villains  already  stamped  with  the  marks  of  im- 
morality and  incivism."  Among  them  are  the  names  of 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and  of  Leonard  Bourdon. 

t  Beriyer,  *  Souvenirs/  i.,  c.  17. 


principle  which  was  to  be  followed  in  drawing  up  the 
lists  of  victims  for  the   scaffold.     The  words  "con- 
spiracy of  the  foreigner"  were  the  means  by  which 
great  numbers  were  to  be  involved  in  one  common 
charge.   When  a  batch  was  wanted  for  the  scaffold,  this 
one  charge  would  serve  for  all.      This  contrivance  was 
used  till  another  was  hit  upon,  which  nobody  could 
escape — "  the   conspiracy   of  the   prisons ;"    a   term 
large  enough  to  include  all  who  were  lodged  there. 
Lacoste's   report   showed   that  all   the  factions,  that 
of  Chabot,  of  Danton,  of  Gobel,  and  so  forth,  were 
only  branches  of  one  faction :  all  were  directed  by  one 
man,  the  Baron  de  Batz,  and  the  baron  was  directed 
by  the  coalition  of  the   tyrants :    counter-revolution 
was  the  object  and  end  :  Pitt  and  the  emigrants  pointed 
out  the  means,  and  furnished  the  supplies ;  L' Admiral 
and  the  girl  Renault  were  ''  the  monsters  whom  they 
had  employed  to   plunge  the  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people."      The  reporter 
recommended  the   Convention    to  immolate    all  the 
royalists   on   the    tomb  of    Capet.       He    concluded 
by  proposing,  and  his  proposition  was  adopted  with 
acclamation,  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should 
immediately  try,  together  with  L*Admiral  and  the  girl 
Renault,  thirty-nine  other  persons  who  were  named, 
on  the  charge  of  being  accomplices  of  Batz,  or  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  foreigner,  and  of  aiming  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  royalty,  and  so  forth.     But  the  batch 
was  not  large  enough,  and  thirteen  were  added,  among 
whom  were  the  father,  an  aunt,  and  a  brother  of  Cecile 
Renault.    In  the  list  was  a  poor  seamstress,  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  lived  in  a  miserable  garret.      Senait 
says  that  he  examined  her  himself,   and   there  was 
nothing  at  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  her.  These 
fifty- four  persons,  among  whom  were  several  ex-nobles, 
a  servant  of  Batz,  a  farmer,  an  actress,  a  page  of  the 
late  king,  were  all  condemned  to  die  at  one  sitting 
of  the  Tribunal,  and  all  were  executed  on  the  same 
day  (17th  of  June).     They  went  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
red   chemise,   as   Charlotte  Corday  had  done.    This 
was  the  device  of  Louis  of  Bas-Rhin.     Robespierre 
was  no  party  to  Lacoste's  report,  but  this  wholesale 
slaughter  excited  indignation,  and  he  came  in  for  his 
just  share  of  it.* 

In  the  year  1794  the  Republic  had  thirteen  armies 
to  maintain.  The  names  of  the  armies  were  derived 
from  the  frontiers  on  which  they  were  stationed. 
There  was  the  army  of  the  North,  of  the  Ardennes, 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  so  on.  The  total  effec- 
tive  force,  in  January,  1794,  was  760,992  men.  In 
the   month  of  July  it  was   raised   to  972,704  men. 

^  In  this  batch  were  included  Mailame  Sainte-Amaranthe, 
her  daughter,  her  Bon>  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  her  aon-in-bw« 
Sartines.  They  were  arrested,  it  is  said,  on  the  motion  ol 
St.  Just;  but  the  grounds  of  his  motion,  as  stated  by  some 
authorities,  are  false.  (Senart,  p,  102.)  Lamartine  has  toU 
the  story  of  Madame  Sainte-Amaranthe,  and  of  RobespierreV 
visit  to  her  shortly  before  her  arrest.  ('  ffitioire  det  Gkoa^ 
dins,'  Liv.  69.)  The  evidence  for  it  all  is,  aa  usual,  not 
given. 
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In  September  and  October  of  the  same  year,  it  attained 
its  highest  number,  1,169,144  men ;  a  prodigious  force 
to  maintain  in  the  actual  condition  of  France.  The 
hostilities  continued  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  in 
June  the  French  entered  the  valley  of  Bastan,  of  which 
they  were  in  full  possession  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees  was  also  successful 
in  its  operations,  and  the  French  territory  on  this  side 
was  cleared  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  month  of  June, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fort  of  Beljegarde,  which 
held  out  till  the  18th  of  September.  The  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  were  successful 
against  the  Piedmontese;  and  Massena,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Italy  under 
general  Dumerbion,  commenced  his  military  reputa- 
tion. The  French  took  the  strong  post  of  Santa- 
Agatha  in  front  of  Oneglia,  upon  which  Oneglia  was 
eyacuated  (8th  of  April);  and  thus  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia lost  the  only  post  that  still  enabled  him  to  keep 
up  his  communication  with  the  English  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  Massena  occupied  Ponte  di  Nava,  on  the 
Tanaro,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Ormea 
and  Oaressio,  on  the  same  river,  where  the  French  got 
abundance  of  munitions  of  war.  Saorgio,  which  pro- 
tects the  approach  to  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  surrendered  to  Massena  on  the 
29th  of  April.  The  Piedmontese  now  collected  their 
force  on  the  Col  de  Tende,  the  last  pass  which  de- 


fended the  road  into  the  plains  of  the  Po ;  but  this 
also  was  abandoned.  All  the  passages  of  Mount  Cenis 
had  already  been  forced  by  the  centre  of  the  French 
army.  The  result  was,  that  before  the  month  of  June 
the  French  extended  their  line  from  the  summit  of  St. 
Bernard  to  the  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finale 
and  Savona. 

Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Mosel, 
took  from  the  Austrians  (April  19th)  the  important 
post  of  Arlon  in  Luxembourg,  which  commands  the 
communication  between  Luxembourg  and  the  Low 
Countries.  On  the  Rhine  the  French  gained  posses- 
sion of  Spire  and  Neustadt  (1 4th  of  July)  in  time  to 
secure  the  rich  crops  in  the  Palatinate.  On  the  north 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
French  frontier.  After  the  battle  of  Wattignies,  Jourdan 
had  been  replaced  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north  by  Pichegru  (5th  February).  The  united  forces 
of  the  Imperialists,  English,  and  Dutch,  were  concen- 
trated, in  the  early  part  of  April,  between  the  Sambre 
and  the  Schelde.  The  rainy  weather  had  delayed 
military  operations.  Several  bloody  encounters  ensued 
without  any  decisive  result.  On  the  22nd  of  May  the 
enemy  and  the  French  lost,  in  several  engagements, 
each  about  3,000  men  near  Toumay.  Pichegru  saw 
that  he  had  not  means  sufficient  for  directing  his 
attacks  towards  Toumay  and  the  centre  of  the  allies ; 
and  after  securing  Courtrai  against  surprise,  which  the 
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FxBnch  ha4  already  taken,  be  commenced  the  viege 
of  Ypres.  Clairfay  t,  who  was  stationed  at  Tbielt,  was 
drawn  from  his  position  by  the  danger  to  which  Ypres 
was  exposed,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  June,  at  Rousselaer,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Ypres  surrendered  on  the 
17th  of  June,  and  the  French  were  in  possession  of 
West  Flanders.  From  this  time  the  success  of  the 
French  on  the  north  frontier  was  uninterrupted. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  th^ 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  crossed  the  Sambre 
and  resumed  the  siege  of  Charleroi,  which  a  division 
of  the  army  of  tlie  north  had  commenced,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  discontinue.     On  the  25th  of  June, 
Charleroi  capitulated  to  the  French ;  and  on  the  26th 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Fleurus,  near  Charleroi, 
in  which  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
but  the  allies  retired  in  good  order.     In  this  battle 
Jourdan  employed  a  balloon  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
dispositions  and  movements  of  the  enemy.     It  was  the 
*  plan  of  Pichegru  to  cross  the  Scbelde  near  Oudenarde, 
with  the  view  of  separating  Clairfayt's  army  from  the 
English,  who  were  at  Tournay  with  the  duke  of  Yoric, 
and  after  defeating  Clairfayt,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  which  was  towards  the 
Sambre,  and  then  to  effect  a  junction  with  Jourdan. 
But  he  received  orders  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  march  upon  Ostend,  though  Mor^au  bad 
taken  Bruges  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  had  only  to 
show  himself  before  Ostend  to  have  it  in  his  power. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  obey ;  and  accordingly  Pichegru 
marched  to  Bruges,  and  thence  to  Ostend  ;  a  movement 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat.     Ostend  sur- 
rendered ;  and  on  the  drd  of  July,  Pichegru's  forces 
passed  through  Gand,  which  the  enemy  had  evacuated. 
They  had   also   retired   from   Toumay.      Oudenarde 
surrendered ;  and  on  the  9th  the  French  were  ||g»ia 
in  Brussels.     On  the   11th,   Joucdan   had   his  b««4'* 
quarters  at  Nivelles  ;  and  the  anny  of  Pichegru,  wliose 
head-quarters  were  at  Brussels,  was  bebio4  tim  l^anal 
of  Yilvorden.     Thus  the  annies  of  tb#  Visilb  uA  the 
Khine  were  united,  after  great  fntigm  aa4  fndHf  oliffti- 
nate  conflicU.      On  the  I6tb  tb#  ffPmk  W»Mi4  ^ 
canal  of  Yilvorden,  and  |i^lM%#4  iM  SogUsb  a«4 
Dutch,  who  were  entrenche4  MMi  the  wmI  of  HalioM 
and  Louvain.     Malines  nQW  Ml  into  A#  lian^  gt  tb« 
French,  and  the  enemy  retired  behind  ti^  Netbn*     On 
the  16th,  Namur  opened  Its  gates  to  tb#  |Qgh^  diviijon 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambrt  and  Ibe  Mem^,     The  mfmf 
of  the  North  advanced  upon  J^iwm  [o^'tM  23rd  pf 
July,  and  as   the  epiemy  }^  ^biHMlaiied  ikut  plscei 
the  French  entered  U  the  piexl  d»y.     Th#  annf  irf 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meiu^i  whisb  was  puraniim^  Ihe 
Austrians,  entered  Tfmgm  imA  fM§it  i  but  the  Aus- 
trians  still  commanded  the  Ueiise  from  Kuremonde 
to  Maastricht,  and  the  heights  of  the  Chartreux  near 
Liege.       The  Dutch  and    Bnglish  me/tB    encamped 
behind  Breda,  and  kept  up  their  communication  on 
the  left  by  a  corps  at  Eindhoven.     While  the  centre 
of  the  French  army  was  employed  in  taking  or  besieg- 


ing Landr^eies,  d^  Quesnoi,  Condi,  and  YaleneicBaes, 

Nieuport  in  West  Flanders  surrendered  to  Moreau  on 
the  28th  of  July ;  and  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  which  declared  that  all  English  who  were 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  put  to  death, 
he  treated  them  with  humanity^  But  it  is  said  that 
the  representative  ChoudieU|  who  was  with  Moreau, 
was  the  person  who  tpok  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility  of  interpreting  the  decree  of  the  Convention 
fitvourably  to  the  prisoners  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms. 

St.  Just  and  Lebas  joined  the  army  of  the  North  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  capacity  of  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  military  historians  complain  of 
their  arbitrary  conduct.  They  issued  an  order  that 
all  the  loose  women,  who  followed  the  camp  in  great 
numbers,  should  be  sent  away;  and  a  soldier  who 
kept  his  mistress  two  days  beyond  the  time  fixed,  was 
tried  by  g  military  commission  and  put  to  death. 
Choudieu,  finding  that  this  order  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction, gave  a  counter-order  which  indirectly  nullified 
it.  St.  Just  was  exasperated,  and  denounced  Choudieu. 
In  La  Vendee,  after  the  affair  of  Savenay,  the 
cimeUieB  of  Carrier  and  his  i^euts  excited  firesb  resist- 
ance to  the  B^public.  Hejfin  Larochejaquelein  and 
Charette  got  a  small  force  together,  apd  bad  successful 
skirmishes.  In  March,  1794,  Laroehejaqifelein  was 
killed  by  a  Republican  soldier  whom  he  wm  summon- 
ing to  surrender.  This  famed  Vendean  chieftain  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Bernard  de  Marigny, 
Stofflet,  and  Charette.  The  success  of  Marigny  made 
Stoffle^  and  Charette  jealous ;  and  upon  an  absurd 
pretence  they  called  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned 
Marigny  to  dentb*  Th«  sentence  was  executed  by  the 
order  of  Stofflet,  and  thiM  one  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  Vendlan  chiefs  perished  by  a  base  intrigue  of 
his  brother  commanders.  Th^  war  still  lingered  on 
the  left  bank  of  tike  Loire,  and  on  the  right  bank  arose 
what  was  called  the  Chouannerie,  or  the  war  of  the 
Chouans. 

In  the  great  sea-fight  of  the  1st  of  June,  Jean-Bon- 
Sdiot-Andre,  a  representative  of  |he  people,  was  on 
boerd  Ihe  vessel  of  ^e  French  Admiral,  Villaret- 
l^y^im,  Tbe  French  fleet  of  Sfiest  h^d  left  that  port 
Ui  m0H  4ff4  protect  a  lai^ge  pi(H«hant  fleet  from  the 
United  States,  which  WM  cair|r|ring  provisions  and 
ffp)pnial  prodne^  to  PfMtfVr  Th#  English  fleet,  under 
hofA  Howe,  w»BffHimg  off  the  OMtff  of  BreUgne  and 
Monnswdjr,  The  ord^m  of  Ae  Committee  of  Public 
jUMhty  w(ivei  imH  to  ewafs  vith  Ae  Spgliah,  except 
it  might  be  necessai|r  for  this  yrolte^ii  of  the  convoy  ; 
but  /Mn-Bon-Saint-Al^dr^i  (B^Htved  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  fleet,  conifflf^  to  H  battle.  It  commenced 
on  the  Mih  of  Mny.  Oi»  the  Iwo  following  days  a 
thick  fog  covered  Ihe  O^^eo  $  but  on  the  third  day  the 
fog  dispersed,  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  at  nine  in 
the  morning  commenced  the  terrible  conflict  of  the 
1st  of  June,  The  French  fleet  was  inferior  to  the 
English,  and  many  of  the  men  were  raw  sailors  ;  but 
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they  fought  with  a  courage  and  desperation  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  French  convoy  was  saved, 
but  the  Republic  lost  six  of  their  large  vessels,  which 
Lord  Howe  carried  into  Portsmouth.  In  this  action, 
the  French  ship  Vengeur^  though  dismasted  and  sink- 
ing, refused  to  strike,  and  the  brave  crew  went  down 
with  their  ship, — the  French  colours  still  flying,  and 
the  men  crying  out  "Vive  la  Republique!  Vive  la 
France  I" 

The  revolutioYiary  tribunal  of  Paris,  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  mondis  from  tike-  IMi  of  MsEnfa,  tfM,  to 
the  10th  of  June,  1794,  sent  to  execution  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons.  From  the  10th  of 
June,  1794,  to  the  27th  of  July  (9th  Thermidor),  a 
space  of  forty-seven  days,  fourteen  hundred  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  Such  was  the  bloody  increase,  after 
the  adoption  of  Robespierre's  new  law.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  persons  are  said  to  have  been  acquitted 
during  this  time  by  the  Tribunal.* 

Among  the  noble  and  ignoble,  equally  unknown  to 
fame,  were  some  who  were  illustrious  for  their  virtues 
or  their  attainments.  MaJesherbes,  the  defender  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Thouret,  who  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  Constituent,  both  perished  on  the  22nd  of  April. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  went  to^tlie 
scaffold ;  and  Andre  Chenier,  and  the  son  of  Buffon,  in 
July.  The  number  of  women  was  great:  many  of 
them  were  women  of  rank,  and  bore  great  names  under 
the  monarchy.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  victims 
were  persons  unknown,  and  some  of  the  lowest  rank. 
The  number  of  persons  who  committed  suicide  to 
escape  the  scaffold  was  small.  Condorcet  was.  an 
illustrious  exception  :  he  carried  poison  about  him, 
like  some  of  the  great  personages  of  antiquity  are  said 
to  have  done ;  and  his  jailers  only  found  a  dead  body, 
instead  of  a  living  victim.  It  was  observed  that  the 
higher  and  educated  class  showed  more  firmness  thati 
the  lower  and  poorer  sort;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
people  went  to  the  scaffold  with  firmness  or  indiffer- 
ence. There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Men  cling 
to  life'  most,  when  it  is  best  secured.  The  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  frequent  public  executions  was  shown  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
their  levity  on  the  occasion.  Curiosity  attracts  crowds 
to  a  single  execution,  which,  if  it  produces  good, 
produces  also  evil.  But  crowds  who  witness  daily 
executions  must  become  indifferent  to  the  value,  of 
human  life,  and  have  many  of  their  best  sympathies 
blunted.  It  is  said  that  chairs  were  set  round  the 
guillotine,  and  hired  by  spectators ;  and  that  women 
took  their  seats  there,  and  their  needle-work  with 
them.  The  Place  de  la  Revolution  was  the  great 
scene  of  execution ;  but  in  the  month  of  June  the 
guillotine  was  moved  to  the  Place  St.  Antoinci  near 
the  site  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  not  so  public  a 
place;  and  finally  to  the  Barri^re  du  Tr6ne,  then 
called  Barriere-Renversee,  a  still  less  public  situation. 

'*  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxiv.,  97 ;  and  an  article  on  Robespierre 
in  the  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  Uv.,  p.  663. 


From  this  it  might  be  infened  that  the  people  >7^e 
getting  tired  of  the  sights.  The  guillotine  appeared 
again  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  when  a  man 
mounted  the  scaffold,  whose  name  will  for  ever  be 
associated  with  it. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  when  Robespierre  was  presi- 
dent, Vadier  read  a  report,  drawn  up  by  Barr^re. 
It  was  about  an  old  woman  of  sixty-nine,  named 
Catherine  Th^ot,  which  same  the  reporter  dexterously 
changed  into  Theos — a  Greek  word,  he  observed, 
kmnm  to  i^nifgr  Ot^d^  or  ])im%:ii  The  story  of  this 
Catherine  Theos,  or  the  Mother  of  Gojdf  is  briefly  this. 
A  society  of  fanatics,  who  had  probably  no  further 
views,  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  an  old  woman  in 
the  Rue  Contrescarpe ;  and  among  them  was  Dom 
Grerle,  ibrmerly  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  votaries  were  both  male  and  female.  They  found 
certain  agreements  between  passages  in  the  scriptures 
and:  the  events  of  the  revolution ;  they  prophesied,  and 
they  perfoftned  various  absiurd  mummeries ;  but  there 
was  nothing  counter-revolutionary.  It  happened  that 
Robespierre  had  given  Gerle  a  certificate  of  civism. 
Robespierre's  enemies  turned  this  to  their  advantage, 
and  the  Committee  of  General  Security  sent  Senart  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  of  Catherine 
Th^ot.  Senart  obtained  admission  under  the  pretext 
of  being  received  as  a  brother  of  the  synagogue.  He 
saw  there  an  old  woman,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
who  was  honoured  by  a  number  of  followers,  male  and 
female,  as  the  mother  of  God.  Catherine  said,  "  Child- 
ren of  God,  your  mother  is  among  you :  I  am  going 
to  purify  the  two  pro&ne ;" — ^Senart  and  another  who 
had  gone  with  him.  When  Gerle  came  in,  he  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  mother  of  God  on 
the  cheek,  who  said  to  him,  *'  Prophet  of  God,  take  a 
seat."  The  prophet  of  God  seated  liimself  in  a  chair 
on  the  left  of  the  mother,  and  raising  his  right  hand, 
said,  "  Friends  of  God,  let  us  unite."  The  two  pro- 
fane were  admitted  among  the  elect  with  many  absurd 
ceremonies,  and  received  the  promise  of  immortality. 
The  affair  ended  with  Senart's  men  breaking  into  ^e 
house  and  arresting  all  the  elect,  including  Gerle  and 
Catherine.  Senart  looked  for  papers,  but  found  nothing 
except  a  letter  written  to  Robespierre  in  the  name  of 
the  mother  of  God  (for  Catherine  could  not  write), 
in  which  she  called  him  her  first  prophet,  her  cherished 
minister,  and  felicitated  him  on  the  honours  which  he 
had  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being,  her  son.  A  few  days 
after  this  affair,  Senart  arrested  the  prophet  Elias,  who 
was  rambling  about  -in  the  country  and  some  of  the 
obscurer  parts  of  Paris,  preaching  the  law  of  the  pro- 
phets. This  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  Vadier,  Bar- 
rdre,  CoUot,  and  others.  The  mummeries  of  Dom 
Gerle  were  represented  as  a  conspiracy.  Barr^re  drew 
up  a  report,  Vadier  read  it  in  the  Convention  on 
the' 15th  of  June,  and  Robespierre,  the  great  pontiff 
of  the  week  past,  was  in  the  chair,  and  compelled  to 
listen  to  what  was  intended  to  cover  him  with  ridicule. 
His  name  was  not  mentioned :  his  enemies  were  yet 
too  much  afraid  to  say  all  that  they  would  have  saidi 
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but  their  meaning  was  known,  and  the  reading  of  the 
report  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laughter.  This 
scene  was  a  manifestation  against  Robespierre.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  devised  than  to  commence  the 
attack  on  him  by  making  him  ridiculous.  After  hear- 
ing the  report,  the  Convention  decreed  that  C;'therine 
Theos,  as  they  chose  to  call  her>  and  her  associates, 
should  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
The  report,  which  was  called  Vadier's,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  sent  to  the  armies  and  to  every  Com- 
mune in  France :  every  member  of  the  Convention  had 
six  copies  of  this  piece  of  buffoonery  to  amuse  himself 
with.* 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Robespierre  delivered  a  discourse 
at  the  Jacobins,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
His  text  was,  a  '*  denunciation  to  honest  folks  of  an 
odious  system  which  tended  to  rescue  aristocracy  from 
the  national  justice,  and  to  ruin  the  country  by  ruining 
the  patriots."  In  this  discourse  there  is  no  sign  of 
clemency  for  the  victims  of  the  scaffold.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  faction,  swelled  by  the  remnants  of  all  the 
factions,  which  was  renewing  the  schemes  of  Brissot, 
Danton,  Hebert,  Chabot,  and  other  villams.  There 
were  now  some  who  "  thought  themselves  strong 
enough  to  calumniate  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and 
the  decree  of  the  Convention  concerning  its  organiza- 
tion— destroy  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or  compose 
it  of  members  agreeable  to  the  factions,  and  how  can 
you  hope  to  break  the  threads  of  conspiracies,  if  justice 
is  exercised  by  the  conspirators  themselves."  He 
made  insinuations  against  his  colleagues  in  the  Com- 
mittees. There  is  nothing  distinct  in  his  address, 
except  his  defence  of  the  Tribunal,  which  was  now 
cutting  off  heads  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  a  day  ; 
and  the  only  conclusion  from  this  mysterious  discourse 
is,  that  he  wished  to  employ  this  engine  against  his 
personal  enemies,  and  the  immoral  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Barr^re  made  a  report  to  the 
Convention  on  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented 
against  Lebon  and  his  atrocities :  **  Certain  forms," 
he  said,  "  a  little  harsh,  an  extravagant  severity,  have 
been  imputed  to  him,  but  he  has  completely  van- 
quished the  aristocrats,  checked  the  ill-disposed,  and 

♦  Senart  {'  Revelations/  &c.,  p.  169)  describes  what  he 
saw  in  Catherine*a  house.  Perhaps  he  may  be  believed  as  to 
the  bare  facts,  but  not  as  to  his  conclusions.  As  to  the 
letter,  it  was  doubtless  a  forgery,  either  of  Senart  or  of 
others.  Even  if  genuine,  a  letter  found  in  one  person's 
house,  and  intended,  or  supposed  to  be  intended,  for  another 
person,  proves  nothing  against  him.  The  letter  should 
have  been  found  among  Robespierre's  papers;  and  even 
then  nobody  will  suppose  that  he  could  have  been  pleased 
with  such  a  communication  from  a  parcel  of  fanatics.  This 
Senart  affects  to  tell  only  the  truth.  He  has  forgotten  to 
say  that,  as  national  agent  at  Tours,  he  was  accused  of  gross 
misconduct  there.  There  is  a  pamphlet  by  Vilate,  of  no 
great  value,  entitled  'Les  Myst^res  de  la  M^re  de  Dieu 
deyoiies,  troisi^me  partie  des  Causes  Secretes  de  la  Revolu- 
tion du  9  au  10  Tbermidor.'  Vilate  had  been  a  juryman  in 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 


above  all,  has  punished  counter-revolutionists  and 
traitors."  On  his  motion  the  Convention  unanimously 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  upon  these  petitions. 
Couthon,  about  a  week  before,  had  defended  Lebon  at 
the  Jacobins :  he  said,  "  that  Lebon  had  regenerated 
the  department  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  done 
the  greatest  good  there.*'  *  On  the  9th  of  July, 
Barr^re  was  in  the  chair  at  the  Jacobins.  He  sent 
Vilate  for  his  reports  on  the  recent  victories,  and  was 
anticipating  the  effect  which  they  would  produce  on 
the  society  and  the  spectators,  when  Robespierre  got 
up  and  occupied  the  evening  with  a  discourse  upon 
virtue.  "Of  all  the  decrees,"  said  Robespierre, 
"  which  have  saved  the  Republic,  the  most  sublime, 
the  only  one  which  has  rescued  it  from  corruption,  and 
has  released  the  people  from  tyranny,  is  that  which 
makes  probity  and  virtue  the  order  of  the  day :  if  this 
decree  were  executed,  liberty  would  be  perfectly 
established,  and  we  should  no  longer  have  occasion  to 
make  the  popular  tribunes  re-echo  with  our  voice  ;  but 
men  who  have  only  the  mask  of  virtue  place  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing  the  laws 
of  virtue  itself ;  their  design  is  to  use  this  mask  as 
a  way  of  attaining*  to  power."  Robespierre  was  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  men  who  wore  the  mask,  and  the 
man  knew  that  he  was  guilty.  Probity  and  virtue 
were  the  order  of  the  day  with  Barr^re,  when  he  was 
making  his  flowery  reports ;  but  in  his  house  at  Clichy 
he  enjoyed  his  mistresses,  spent  the  public  money 
which  he  contrived  to  lay  hold  of,  and  cut  out  work 
for  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  retired  from  the 
Jacobins  in  despair :  there  was  no  help  left  for  him 
except  in  overthrowing  this  formidable  preacher, f  who 
declared  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  French  to  found 
on  the  earth  the  empire  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  and  of 
virtue. 

There  were  those,  Robespierre  said,  who  calumniated 
the  Revolutionary  Government  in  order  to  dissolve  it, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  order  that  conspi- 
rators might  live  in  peace :  "  There  is  only  one  remedy 
for  so  many  evils ;  and  it  consists  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  require  every  man  to  be 
just;  and  in  virtue,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  all  society :  as  well  return  to  the  forests  as  dispute 
for  honours,   reputation,   wealth ;    there    could   only 

*  Lebon,  after  Robespierre's  death,  affirmed  in  the  Con- 
vention (Aug.  2,  1794),  that  Robespierre  intended  to  destroy 
him ;  but  no  credit  can  be  given  to  what  Lebon  and  otliers 
like  him  said,  when  they  wished  to  save  their  lives.  Tlie 
'Affaire  de  Joseph  Lebon'  is  printed  in  the  'Hist.  Pari.,' 
XXXV.,  219—269.  He  had  his  reward  at  hist  on  the  scaffold 
at  Arras,  in  October,  1795. 

t  This  discourse  of  Robespierre  va  a  very  singular  one. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  give  him  credit  for  some  share  of 
honesty,  and  he  becomes  intelligible.  Those  who  make  him 
all  villain  and  all  hypocrite,  may  labour  for  ever  before  the}* 
can  understand  his  schemes.  He  did  design  a  large  purifi- 
cation of  the  Convention.  Vilate's  '  Causes  Secretes,'  &c., 
help  to  explain  the  object  of  this  discourse ;  but  Vilate,  like 
other  men  of  the  day,  only  deserves  a  limited  degree  of 
credit. 
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result  from  such  a  struggle,  tyrants  and  slaves ;  after 
fifty  years  of  agitation,  of  trouble,  and  of  carnage,  the 
result  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  new  despot.'' 
His  conclusion  was :  "  The  Republican  Government 
is  not  yet  well  fixed,  and  there  are  factions  which 
oppose  its  effects  :  the  Revolutionary  Government  has 
two  objects,  the  protection  of  patriotism  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  aristocracy  ;  never  will  it  attain  these  objects, 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  resisted  by  factions."  It  was  no 
longer  possible  for  Barrere  and  his  friends  to  close 
their  eyes  to  their  danger.  That  %drtue  is  the  basis 
of  society,  is  indisputable :  a  man  had  said  so,  who 
really  believed  it ; .  and  he  was  ready  to  show  the 
sincerity  of  his  faith  by  making  some  signal  examples. 

On  the  20th  of  July  (2  Thermidor),  Barrere  read 
a  report  to  the  Ccmvention  on  the  latest  victories  of 
the  Republic,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  evidently 
directed  against  Robespierre's  speeches  at  the  Jacobins. 
It  was  in  the  usual  vague  style  of  the  day,  but  Robes- 
pierre and  his  party  understood  what  it  meant.  It 
was  known  that  Robespierre  was  preparing  a  speech. 
Barrere's  report  was  a  challenge  to  him,  but  he  would 
not  be  provoked  to  appear  before  he  was  ready.  While 
his  enemies  were  mustering  their  forces,  he  continued 
his  war  at  the  Jacobins  against  aristocracy,  false 
clemency,  and  immorality.  He  relied  on  the  support 
of  the  Plaine,  and  on  the  remnant  of  theiOirondins  ; 
for  he  had  saved  :the  seventy- three  who  had  been 
placed  under  arrest ;  and  he  could  hardly  idoubt  that 
all  the  moderate  and  decent  party  of  the  Convention 
would  give  him  their  aid  in  crushing  the  remnant  of 
the  factions  of  Hebert  and  Danton.  He  appears  to 
have  anticipated  a  victory.  His  efforts  were  directed 
against  a  set  of  men,  who  merited  punishment  more 
than  any  of  those  who  had  yet  fallen  before. him.  He 
had  provoked  the  contest,  and  he  must  have  known 
that  his  life  depended  on  the  issue.  But  why  did  lie 
provoke  it?  Was  it  merely  to  cut  off  a  few  more 
heads,  or  was  it  to  rid  the  Convention  of  some  men 
whom  he  believed  to  be,  and  who  were,  the  greatest 
villains  in  France?  The  answer  is  plain.  He  would 
not  act  with  men,  whom  he  believed  to  be  dishonest 
and  not  sincere  Republicans.  His  .iiUegri^  in  thi^ 
matter  was  his  ruin. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  Barrere  was  again  busy  in  the 
Convention  :  he  denounced  new  plots  and  conspiracies, 
the  parties  in  which  were  agents  of  the  foreigner,  and 
partizans  of  aristocracy ;  but  he  added,  that  the  two 
Committees  had  taken  measures  for  the  prompt  trial 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people  who  were  imprisoned  in 
all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  that  these  measures 
••  would  restore  to  the  nation  that  security  which  there 
is  a  constant  effort  to  wrest  from  it,  that  imposing 
calm  which  is  the  sign  of  strength  and  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Republic."  These  measures, 
which  Barrere  alluded  to,  were  six  articles,  agreed  to 
by  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security,  for  the  establishment  of  Revolutionary  Com- 
missions. It  was  in  fact  the  application  of  the  law 
of  the  22nd  of  Prairial  to  all  France.     The  minute 


of  this  order  was  drawn  up  by  Barrere,  and  signed  by 
him,  Camot,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and 
others,  but  not  by  Robespierre.  Camot  was  now 
actively  working  against  Robespierre.  Carnot  and 
St.  Just  had  quarrelled,  and  St.  Just  had  threatened 
him.  Everything  was  preparing  for  a  violent  explosion. 
A  curious  letter  from  Payan  to  Robespierre,  which  was 
found  among  Robespierre's  papers,  urged  him  to  take 
vigorous  measures  "  to  make  a  report  which  should 
comprehend  all  the  conspirators,  which  should  show 
all  the  conspiracies  united  in  one,  Fayettists,  Royalists, 
Federalists,  Hebertistes,  Dantonistes,  and  Bourdons." 
He  told  him  that  he  could  not  choose  a  more  favour- 
able time  for  striking  all  the  conspirators.  On  the 
25th  of  July  a  deputation  of  the  Jacobins  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  with  an  address,  which  was 
conceived  altogether  in  the  style  of  Robespierre,  and 
was  evidently  intended  to  prepare  the  Convention  for 
his  discourse,  which  had  been  long  expected.  In  this 
sitting  Barrere  read  a  tedious  report  on  the  general 
situation  of  the  Republic.  The  Committees  had 
entrusted  this  matter  to  liim,  because  they  coidd  not 
agree  about  it  with  St.  Just.  Barrere,  in  this  report, 
mentioned  Robespierre  in  honourable  terms.  The 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  he  did  not  know  which 
way  victory  would  incline. 

On  the  26th  of  July  (8th  Thermidor),  Robespierre 
appeared  in  the  Convention.  Collot  d'Herbois  was 
president.  Robespierre  read  a  long  discourse,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze.  He  began: 
*'  Citizens,  let  others  draw  for  you  flattering  pictures : 
I  come  to  tell  you  useful  truths."  His  conclusions 
are  the  key  to  many  of  the  vague  expressions  of  his 
discourse.  •*  What  shall  we  do  then  ?  Our  duty. 
What  can  be  urged  against  him  who  means  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  who  is  willing  to  die  for  it?  Let  us  say 
then  that  there  exists  a  conspiracy  against  Public 
Liberty  ;  that  its  force  is  in  a  criminal  coalition  which 
intrigues  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Convention  ;  that 
this  coalition  has  accomplices  in  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  and  in  the  bureaus  of  this  Com- 
mittee, which  they  govern ;  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  have  opposed  this  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  thus  have  constituted  two 
governments ;  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  are  parties  to  this  plot ;  that  the  coali- 
tion thus  formed  seeks  to  nun  the  patriots  and  our 
country.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil?  To 
punish  the  traitors,  renew  the  bureaus  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  to  purify  this  Committee  itself, 
and  to  make  it  subordinate  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  to  purify  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
also,  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  government  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  National  Convention, 
which  is  the  centre  and  the  judge ;  and  thus  to  crush 
all  the  factions  with  the  weight  of  the  national  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  raise  upon  their  ruins  the  power  of 
justice  and  of  Liberty  :  such  are  the  principles.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  appeal  to  them  without  passing  for  an  ^ 
ambitious  man,   I  shall  conclude  that  principles  are    ^ 
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proscribed,  and  that  tyranny  reigns  among  us;  but 
not  that  I  ought  to  be  silent ;  for  what  charge  can  he 
made  against  a  man  who  is  in  the  right,  and  who  can 
die  for  his  country  ?  I  am  made  to  combat  crime,  not 
to  govern  it.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  when  honest 
men  can  with  impunity  serve  their  country:  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  will  only  be  proscripts  so  long  as 
the  horde  pf  knaves  shall  rule.''  * 

This  discourse  is  a  laboured  apology  of  the  system 
of  Terror,  and  of  Robespierre  himself.  *'  And  what 
then  are  these  great  acts  of  severity  with  which  we 
are  reproached  ?  who  have  been  the  victims  of  them  ? 
Hebert,  Ronsin,  Chabot,  Danton,  Lacroix,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  and  some  other  accomplices.  Is  it  the 
punishment  of  these  men  that  we  are  reproached  with  ? 
No  one  would  dare  to  defend  them.  But  if  we  have 
only  denounced  monsters  whose  death  has  saved  the 
National  Convention  and  the  Republic,  who  can  fear 
our  principles,  who  can  accuse  us  of  injustice  and  of 
tyranny,  except  it  be  those  who  resemble  them  ?  No, 
we  have  not  been  too  severe ;  let  our  witness  be  the 
Republic,  which  breathes :  let  our  witness  be  the 
national  representation,  surrounded  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  representatives  of  a  great  people :  let  our 
witnesses  be  the  patriots  who  still  groan  in  the  dun- 
geons which  villains  have  opened  for  them ;  let  our 
witness  be  the  fresh  crimes  of  the  enemies  of  our 
liberty,  and  the  guilty  perseverance  of  the  tyrants  who 
are  leagued  against  us.  They  speak  of  our  rigour, 
and  our  country  reproaches  us  with  our  weakness.'' 
He  spoke  at  great  length  of  the  project  of  a  dictator- 
ship, imputed,  at  first,  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  then  to  a  single  man,  himself.  Partly 
through  love  of  talking  about  himself,  partly  because 
he  knew  that  this  opinion,  true  or  false,  had  acquired 
some  strength,  he  vigorously  defended  the  purity  of 
his  intentions;  and  to  one  of  his  arguments  many 
of  his  hearers  could  not  in  their  hearts  refuse  assent : 
"  A  man  attains  to  tyranny  with  the  help  of  knaves : 
where  are  those  hastening  to  who  combat  them? — 
To  the  tomb  and  to  immortality."  Robespierre  de- 
nounced the  administration  of  the  finances  :  there,  he 
said,  was  the  counter-revolution.  ''Who  are  the 
supreme  administrators  of  our  finances? — Brissotins, 
Feuillans,  aristocrats,  and  notorious  knaves ;  the 
Cambous,  the  Mallarmes,  the  Ramels  ;  the  companions 
and  the  successors  of  Chabot,  of  Fabre,  and  of  Julien 
of  Toulouse."  Alluding  to  others,  he  said :  *'  Have 
not  the  guilty  established  this  horrible  principle,  that 
to  denounce  a  faithless  representative  is  to  conspire 
against  the  national  representation  ?  The  oppressor 
replies  to  the  oppressed  by  incarceration  and  fresh 
outrages.  Yet  the  departments  in  which  these  crimes 
have  been  committed,  are  they  ignorant  of  them, 
because  we  forget  them?   and  the  complaints  which 

*  This  discourse  was  printed  (11  Fructidor)  after  Robes- 
pienre's  death,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  from  the  manu- 
script which  was  found  among  his  papers.  It  is  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  forty-one  pages.  It  is  also  printed  in  the 
'  Hist.  Pari./  xxxiii.,  406—448. 


we  reject,  do  they  not  re-echo  with  still  greater  force 
in  the  compressed  bosoms  of  wretched  citizens  ?  It  is 
so  easy  and  so  pleasant  to  be  just.  Why  devote  our- 
selves to  the  opprobrium  of  the  guilty  by  tolerating 
them  ?"  He  said  enough  to  alarm  the  great  villains 
of  the  Convention,  whose  names  he  did  not  mention ; 
and  he  therefore  said  too  much,  for  he  alarmed  more 
than  he  would  have  punished.  A  bolder  measure 
might  have  been  successful :  plain  speaking  and  fewer 
words.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  expect  to  accomplish 
another  81st  of  May  without  a  demonstration  of  force. 
Robespierre  knew  that  the  great  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  brought  about  by  insurrection  ;  and 
he  now  thought  of  subjugating  the  Convention  by 
a  discourse.  Robespierre  made  a  great  impression; 
and  Lecointre  moved  that  the  discourse  be  printed. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  opposed  the  motion:  it  was  the 
critical  moment.  Robespierre's  enemies  mustered 
courage  to  support  Bourdon,  and  the  Convention 
refused  to  print  the  discourse. 

This  is  Robespierre's  political  testament,  bis  last 
opinion  on  the  state  of  France.  He  had  learned  some* 
thing  from  experience.  If  the  Revolution  could  not 
be  secured,  he  foresaw  a  military  despotism,  an  age 
of  civil  war  and  of  calamities.  He  had  often  expressed 
his  despair  and  doubts  about  the  Revolution.  He  saw 
that  a  violent  change  is  only  an  opportunity,  whidi 
men  of  no  principle  turn  to  their  profit.  His  later 
discourses  contain  much  more  enlarged  views  than  his 
earlier :  he  began  to  see  that  Liberty  and  Equality 
required  a  foundation :  "  You  have  no  other  security 
for  liberty  than  the  rigorous  observation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  universal  morality  which  you  have 
proclaimed." 

While  Robespierre  was  reading  his  discourse  again 
at  the  Jacpbins,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  bis  enemies 
were  busy  in  another  way.  Instead  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  phrases,  they  were  preparing  for  action. 
Tallien,  the  Bourdons,  and  other  men  of  the  Mountain, 
did  not  sleep  that  night.  Tallien  had  received  a  note 
from  his  mistress  in  her  prison :  fear  for  himself,  and 
the  reproaches  of  a  woman,  roused  him  to  the  deadly 
contest.  Tallien  and  his  associates  applied  to  the  men 
of  the  cdU  droitt  to  those  whom  they  would  have 
sacrificed ;  but  their  proposals  were  rejected.  They 
renewed  their  entreaties ;  they  declared  that^  the  c6U 
droit  would  be  guilty  of  all  the  deaths  which  Robes- 
pierre was  causing,  if  they  refused  to  unite  in  an  effort 
to  stop  this  dreadful  bloodshed.  Fifty  heads  were 
daily  falling ;  and  the  cdt^  droit  yielded  to  this  argu- 
ment. The  men  whose  friends  Robespierre  saved 
gave  him  up  to  the  men  whom  he  would  have  punished. 

There  is  no  record  of  what  passed  at  the  Jacobins 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  July.  The  minutes  of 
that  evening  were  carried  off  by  the  enemies  of  Robes- 
pierre, after  his  death ;  and  traditional  anecdotes  are 
too  uncertain.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when 
Robespierre  was  going  to  the  Convention,  Duplay 
expressed  to  him  his  anxiety  for  his  safety.  Robes- 
pierre replied :  "  The  mass  of  the  Convention  is  pure; 
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be  assured,  I  have  nothing  to  fear."  St.  Just  began 
to  read  a  report  ;^  but  he  bad  not  got  through  many 
lines,  before  Tallien  interrupted  him.  ''The  veil," 
said  Tallien,  '*  must  be  withdrawn."  The  Convention 
cheered  this  signal  for  battle.  Sillaud- Varennes  rose : 
he  attacked  Robespierre ;  he  said  that  a  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  stolen  114,000 
livres,  and  when  he  asked  for  bis  arrest,  Robespierre, 
who  was  always  speaking  of  justice  and  virtue,  was 
the  only  person  who  prevented  it.  He  declared  that 
there  was  a  design  to  destroy,  to  mutilate  the  Con- 
vention. Robespierre  sprung  to  the  tribune  :  he  was 
received  with  eries,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant !"  Tallien 
b^an  ag^in :  **  Just  npw  I  asked  that  the  veil  be  rent: 
with  delight  I  see  that  it  is  now  completely  torn  asun- 
der, that  the  conspirators  are  unmasked,  that  they  will 
soon  be  annihilated,  and  that  liberty  will  triumph. — 1 
knew  from  a  man  who  approached  the  tyrant  of  France, 
that  he  had  formed  a  list  of  proscriptions."  He  moved 
the  arrest  of  Henriot,  the  commander  of  the  force  of 
Paris,  and  his  staff.  **  Robespierre,"  he  said,  "  de- 
signed to  attack  us  one  after  another,  to  isolate  us,  so 
that  at  last  he  would  have  remained  alone  with  the 
drunkards  and  the  debauchees  who  are  his  tools :  I 
move  that  our  sittings  be  declared  permanent,  until  the 
sword  of  the  law  shall  have  secured  the  Revolution,  and 
that  we  order  all  his  creatures  to  be  arrested."  Tai- 
lien's  two  motions  were  carried.  Billaud-Yarennes 
followed  up  the  attack  with  a  motion  for  arresting 
Dumas,  president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Bou- 
langer,  and  Dufraise ;  and  this  was  carried  too.  Robes- 
pierre again  asked  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  drowned 
amidst  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant ;"  and  Barr^re 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
There  is  a  story,  which  may  not  be  true,  but  it  shows 
what  was  the  opinion  about  the  man,  that  Barrdre  had 
two  speeches  in  his  pocket,  one  for  Robespierre,  and 
another  against  him,  to  be  used  according  to  the  occa- 
sion. Barrere  spoke  in  defence  ^f  the  two  Committees, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  shield,  the  asylum,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  centra]  government.  Upon  his  report 
the  Convention  decreed  that  the  National  Guard  should 
resume  its  original  organization,  and  consequently 
every  chief  of  a  legion  would  command  in  turn ;  and 
that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Payan,  the  national  agent,  and 
he  whose  turn  it  should  be  to  command  the  National 
Guard,  should  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  national 
representation.  A  proclamation  to  the  French  people 
was  agreed  on.  The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Vadier 
with  an  attack  on  the  "  tyrant,"  who  had  proposed  the 
law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial.  Vadier  now  announced 
that  there  was  found  under  the  bed  of  the  Mother  of 
God  a  letter  addressed  to  Robespierre,  which  informed 
him  that  his  mission  was  predicted  in  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  Robespierre  again  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  shouts  of  the  Assembly  overpowered  him.  Tallien 
returned  to  the  attack,  and  after  he  had  gone  on  for 

*  The  discourse  of  St.  Just  was  printed  after  his  death. 
'  Hist.  Pari..'  xxxiv.,  6—20. 


some  time,  Robespierre  cried  out,  ''It  is  false;" 
which  was  followed  by  fresh  uproar.  For  a  moment 
Robespierre  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  most  ardent  of  the 
Montagnards :  some  turned  away  their  heads ;  others 
remained  immoveable.  Then  looking  all  round -the 
Assembly,  he  cried  out :  '*  It  is  you,  men  of  purity, 
that  I  address  myself  to,  and  not  to  brigands."  Again 
he  was  interrupted,  **  For  the  last  time,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  chair,  "  For  the  last  time,  president 
of  assassins,  I  ask  of  you  to  be  heard."  **  You  shall 
be  heard  in  your  turn,"  replied  the  president.  In  the 
midst  of  the  roar  of  the  Assembly,  Robespierre's  voice 
was  drowned  again.  "  It  is  the  blood  of  Danton  which 
stifles  him,"  said  Gamier.  **  It  is  Danton  then  whom 
you  would  avenge,"  said  Robespierre.*  Louchet  moved 
the  arrest  of  Robespierre.  *  *  I  am  as  guilty  as  my 
brother,"  said  the  younger  Robespierre,  **  and  I  will 
share  his  fate."  Robespierre  would  speak  about  his 
brother ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  hearing.  The  presi- 
dent put  the  question  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  "  We  were  voting 
for  the  arrest  of  the  two  Robespierres,  St.  Just,  and 
Couthon,"  said  Louchet.  **  I  wUl  not  share  the  op- 
probrium of  this  measure,"  cried  Lebas  ;  '*  I  ask  to  be 
arrested  also."  The  Convention  voted  the  arrest  of 
all  of  them.  ^*  Down  to  the  bar,"  cried  out  a  number 
of  voices,  and  the  prisoners  descended  to  the  bar. 
Maaimilien  Robespierre  was  taken  to  the  Luxembourg, 
but' the  jailors  refused  to  receive  him,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  Commune,  which  did  not  allow 
any  prisoners  to  be  sent  there  except  upon  the  order 
of  the  Commune.  Whether  he  was  lodged  in  the 
prison  or  not,  appears  doubtful.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  but  they  were  released  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Council-general  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  finally  all  were  assembled  in  the 
room  of  die  Hotel  de  Yille,  called  Egalitl.f 

The  Council -general  of  the  Commune  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  mayor,  Fleuriot-Lescot,  was  in  the 
chair.  Nothing  was  apparently  wanted  but  a  soldier 
to  give  the  Commune  and  the  Jacobins  a  victory.  But 
Henriot  had  neither  courage  nor  capacity,  and  he  had 
been  drunk  since  the  morning.  Some  say  that  he  was 
generally  sober,  but  had  taken  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
in  the  morning  to  mount  his  courage,  and  the  brandy 
had  got  into  his  head.  But  one  small  glass  of  brandy 
does  not  make  a  man  drunk  all  day.  The  mayor 
began  by  informing  the  Council  that  he  had  received 
a  decree  from  the  Convention  which  required  him  to 

*  Another  version  is :  *'  Why  did  you  not  defend  him 
then,  you  cowards?"  The  version  in  the  text  fits  the  context 
better.  At  any  rate  they  were  his  last  words  in  die  Con- 
vention. 

t  It  is  singulsr  how  confused  and  contradictory  sll  the 
stories  are  about  this  afiair  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  Lamar- 
tine's  account,  '  Histpire  des  Girondins,'  Liv.  Ixi.,  may  be 
compared.  Something  may  be  collected  from  the  Proces 
Verbsl  de  la  Stance  (Pilce  In^dite)  of  the  Council-general 
of  the  Commune  of  the  9th  Thermidor  'Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxxiv.,  45. 
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watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Assembly.  The  council 
sat  all  night,  making  resolutions  and  receiving  reports : 
it  was  in  open  resistance  to  the  Convention.  They 
resolved  to  rescue  Robespierre  and  his  friends  from  the 
hands  of  the  Committees.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing Robespierre  the  younger  was  with  the  council,  and 
addressed  them :  he  declared  that  he  had  not  been 
arrested  by  the  Convention,  but  by  some  cowards  who 
had  been  conspiring  for  five  years.  The  Jacobins, 
who  were  sitting,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  CouncU, 
which  took  an  oath  to  die  rather  than  live  under  the 
dominion  of  crime.  If  their  measures  had  been  as 
vigorous  as  their  resolutions,  the  Convention  would 
have  fallen  before  the  Commune.  At  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Convention  resumed  its  sittings, 
all  the  chances  were  against  it ;  but  the  stupidity  of 
Henriot  and  the  opposition  of  Robespierre  paralysed 
the  Council-general.  It  appears  certain  that  Robes- 
pierre refused  his  sanction  to  an  insurrection.  Henriot, 
with  some  gendarmes,  was  hurrying  along  the  streets 
like  a  madman.  The  armed  force  of  the  Commune 
did  not  move,  because  there  was  nobody  to  command 
it.  Robin  and  Courtois,  two  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, seeing  Henriot  passing  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
commanded  his  own  gendarmes  to  arrest  him,  and  they 
obeyed.  Henriot  was  dragged,  with  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  before  the  Committee  of  General  Security, 
but  he  was  shortly  after  released  by  Coffinhal,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  Sijas. 
Collot  d'Herbois  was  in  the  chair  at  the  Convention : 
he  said,  **  Citizens,  now  is  the  time  to  die  at  our  post ; 
villains,  armed  men,  have  surrounded  the  Committee 
of  General  Security."  A  member  brought  the  news 
that  Henriot  had  been  released ;  and  Lacoste  said  that 
Robespierre  was  at  the  Commune ;  the  municipal 
officers  had  embraced  him,  treated  him  as  a  brother, 
and  promised  to  protect  him.  The  Convention  forth- 
with declared  the  municipal  officers  to  be  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Henriot  was  now  on  the  Place  of  the 
Convention  with  his  cannoneers,  whom  he  was  encou- 
raging. The  Convention  appointed  Barras  to  command 
the  National  Guard,  and  gave  him  six  members  to 
assist  him,  who  were  invested  with  the  authority  of 
representatives  of  the  people  with  the  armies— Ferrard, 
Freron,  Rovdre,  Delmas,  Bolleti,  Leonard  Bourdon, 
and  Bourdon  de  TOise.  Robespierre  and  all  the  rest 
were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  The 
opportunity  of  the  Commune  was  lost.  The  partisans 
of  Robespierre  had  no  leader  to  direct  them,  and 
those  who  might  have  fought  for  him  turned  from  the 
impotent  Commune  to  the  Convention,  which  showed 
a  bold  front.  The  sections  of  Paris  came  in  succession 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  declare  that  they  recog- 
nized no  other  authority.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
Barras  and  the  representatives  traversed  Paris  with 
lighted  torches.  He  returned  to  the  Convention  with 
his  colleagues,  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  there 
were  no  cries  except  "  Live  the  Republic,"  "  Live  the 
Convention :"  all  the  military  arrangements  were  made, 
and  the  Convention  was  surrounded  by  Republicans. 


But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  "  I  request  my  col- 
leagues," said  Tallien,  *'  to  set  out  forthwith,  that  the 
sun  may  not  rise  before  the  heads  of  the  conspirators 
have  fallen."  It  is  said  by  an  eye-witness,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  on 
horseback  in  their  costume,  greatly  contributed  to 
bring  the  armed  sections  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Barras,  with  a  column 
of  armed  men  and  artillery  was  before  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville.  Henriot  was  there,  galloping  about  with  his 
sabre  in  his  hand,  crying  **  Live  the  Conunune ;"  but 
his  own  men  were  disgusted  with  their  stupid  com* 
mander,  and  dropped  off  or  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Convention.  Leonard  Bourdon  arrived  with  another 
column.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  con* 
flict ;  and  Dulac,  an  agent  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security,  with  some  grenadiers  and  sappers,  crossed 
the  Place,  and  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Robespierre  and  his  friends  were  seated  round 
a  table  in  the  salle  de  TEgalit^.  When  the  noise  of 
the  approaching  footsteps  was  heard,  Lebas  shot  him- 
self, and  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  The  younger  Robes- 
pierre threw  himself  through  a  window  into  the  court, 
and  broke  his  leg.  Coffinhal,  who  had  been  active  in 
stirring  up  the  insurrection,  and  was  raving  at  the 
miserable  fulure  of  it,  met  Henriot  as  he  was  tra- 
versing the  rooms,  and  pitched  him  through  a  window 
on  a  heap  of  dirt.  Leonard  Bourdon,  with  Dulac  and 
a  few  men,  made  his  way  to  the  Salle  de  TEgalite. 
The  door  was  broken  open,  and  one  of  the  men  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  Robespierre,  which  broke  his  left 
jaw ;  or  he  discharged  a  pistol  himself.*  The  paralytic 
Couthon  fell  under  the  table.  They  were  all  made 
prisoners.  The  mayor  was  seized,  with  Payan,  Duplay, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council.  The  man,  who  was 
then  acting  as  secretary,  and  taking  the  minutes,  bad 
not  time  to  finish  bis  sentence,  which  remains  incom- 
plete on  the  original  paper,  which  has  been  preserved. 
Coffinhal  made  his  escape,  but  was  taken  afterwards. 
Barras,  and  his  long  file  of  prisoners,  returned  tri- 
umphant to  the  Convention.  Robespierre  on  a  litter, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  bloody  head,  and 
without  hat  or  cravat,  led  the  way. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(10th  Thermidor)  when  Robespierre  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  held  their  sittings.  A  box  of  pine- 
wood,  which  happened  to  be  there,  was  placed  under 

*  Leonard  Bourdon,  in  his  hurried  report  to  the  Con- 
vention just  after  the  affair,  does  not  mention  Robespiene 
being  wounded  either  by  himself  or  any  other.  He  said. 
"  This  brave  gendarme  (Meda)  took  a  knife  from  him :" 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Meda  says  that  he  shot  Robespierre. 
His  account  was  written  a  long  time  after;  and  some  of  tbe 
things  which  he  states  as  facts,  are  notoriously  false.  A 
writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Reriew'  (vol.  liv.,  p.  6/8)  bas 
briefly  and  acutely  examined  the  eridence,  and  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  Robespierre  wounded  himself  j  for  it  seems 
that  be  had  pistols. 
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his  head  for  a  pillow.  He  had  on  his  sky-blue  coat 
in  which  he  officiated  at  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  nankeen  trousers,  and  white  cotton  stockings. 
In  his  hands  he  held  a  small  case  or  bag  of  white 
leather,  which  he  made  use  of  to  clear  the  clotted  blood 
from  bis  mouth ;  and  some  of  the  spectators  gave  him 
white  paper,  which  he  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  lay  there  exposed  to  all  who  chose  to  come  and 
look*  at  him,  abused  and  insulted,  even  by  his  former 
colleagues  of  the  committees.  At  five  in  the  morning 
the  surgeons  examined  his  wound  and  dressed  it.  The 
lower  jaw  was  broken  at  the  angle:  the  surgeons 
remoyed  some  of  his  teeth  and  portions  of  the  bone, 
but  the  ball  was  not  found,  nor  could  its  course  be 
traced.  His  agony  was  great;  but  "during  all  the 
time  that  we  were  dressing  him,  the  monster  looked 
steadily  at  us,  without  uttering  a  single  word."  When 
his  wound  was  dressed,  he  was  laid  on  the  table  again 
in  a  state  of  perfect  consciousness.  All  at  once  he  raised 
himself  in  a  sitting  posture,  pulled  up  his  stockings 
which  were  down  about  his  ankles,  and  sliding  off  the 
table  took  his  seat  in  a  chair,  and  asked  for  water  and 
linen.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Couthon  and  GobauH, 
one  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Commune,  were  .each 
brought  on  a  litter  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
which  led  to  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Billaud-Varennes,  Barr^re,  and  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  only  members  of  the  Committee  who  were 
then  present,  ordered  Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  taken  to  the  Conciergerie,  where 
Robespierre  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock.* 

They  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  July  (10th 
Thermidor.)  Fouquier  Tinville,  always  obedient  to 
orders,  merely  reqtured  the  identity  of  the  prisoners 
to  be  established,  and  then  called  for  the  immediate 
application  of  the  decree  which  had  placed  them  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
sondemned  at  the  same  time  as  Robespierre.  Among 
them  were  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Henriot,  Dumas,  former 
president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Payan,  former 
National  agent  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  the  mayor, 
Fleoriot^Lescot,  and  Augustin  Robespierre,  the  brother 
of  Maximilien.  Most  of  them  were  young  men. 
Maximilien  Robespierre  was  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
Couthon  was  thirty-eight,  and  St.  Just  was  six-and- 
twenty.  The  scaffold  was  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  The  prisoners  underwent  the  torture  of 
a  long  and  slow  procession  from  the  Conciergerie  to 
the  place  of  punishment.  The  streets  and  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution  were  thronged  with  people.  The  two 
Robespierres,  Couthon,  and  Henriot,  suffered  excru- 
ciating pain  from  the  jolting.  The  dead  body  of  Lebas 
was  theur  companion  in  the  cart.  Robespierre's  head 
was  wrapped  up  with  a  piece  of  linen,  stained  with 

*  '  Rapport  des  oiBciers  de  Sant^/  &c.,  &c.  The  bag 
which  Robespienre  held  in  his  hands  appears  to  have  been 


a  pistol-case.  It  happened  oddly  enough  that  it  was  marked 
with  the  words,  "  Au  grand  Monarque,  Lecourt,  fourbisseur 
du  roi  et  de  sea  troupes.  Rue  Saint-Honor^,"  &c. 


blood,  which  supported  his  jaw  and  was  fastened  on 
his  head.  The  gendarmes  pointed  him  out  with  their 
sabres.  Shouts  and  curses  attended  him  to  the  place 
of  execution  from  men  and  women  who  followed  the 
cart.  He  passed  the  house  of  Duplay,  in  which  he 
had  spent  the  few  tranquil  moments  that  he  had  en- 
joyed during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Paris. 
When  Robespierre  ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
the  brutal  executioner  tore  the  bandage  from  his  head 
and  showed  his  pale,  blood-stained,  and  mutilated  face 
to  the  multitude.  The  pain  extorted  from  him  a  shriek 
of  agony,  and  the  next  moment  the  axe  descended. 
A  shout  of  joy  from  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  told 
all  Paris  that  Robespierre's  head  had  fallen.  St.  Just 
submitted  to  death  with  the  calmness  and  impassibility 
of  a  strong  will  and  a  firm  faith  in  his  opinions.  The 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins  died  in  silence  with  courage  and 
with  decency. 

But  twenty-two  heads  did  not  satisfy  the  men  who 
had  overthrown  the  tyrant,  for  Robespierre  now  received 
the  title  which  had  been  hitherto  appropriated  to  Louis. 
On  the  next  day  seventy  persons,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  when  Robespierre  was  taken 
prisoner,  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and,  as  soon  as  their  identity  was  established, 
were  all  condemned.  They  were  crammed  into  eight 
or  ten  carts,  taken  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
and  beheaded.  The  day  after,  twelve  more  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  these  men 
might  really  have  been  opposed  to  the  insurrectionary 
measures  of  the  Commune ;  but  no  inquiry  was  made. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold  in  three  days  without  trial  by  the  faction 
which  had  risen  against  the  t3rranny  of  Robespierre. 

The  family  of  Duplay  were  involved  in  Robespierre's 
ruin.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Robespierre 
died, .  Madame  Duplay,  it  is  said,  was  strangled  by 
some  women,  who  broke  into  the  prison  where  she  was 
confined.  Lebas  left  a  young  widow,  one  of  Duplay's 
daughters,  and  a  child  six  weeks  old.  Both  mother 
and  child  lay  in  prison  for  near  a  year,  and  Lebas's 
aged  father  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Doullens  by 
an  order  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  which 
alleged  no  ground  for  it,  except  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  conspirator  Lebas.  But  Lebas  had 
generously  shared  the  fate  of  Robespierre,  and  was 
not  guilty  either  of  the  real  or  imputed  crimes  of  the 
man  whom  he  admired  and  respected.  Lebas's  widow'*' 
and  son  communicated  to  the  authors  of  the  '  Histoire 
Parlementaire'  all  the  papers  of  which  they  were  not 
robbed  by  the  Thermidorians,  as  the  men  were  called, 

*  '  Hist.  Pari.',  xxxv.,  317—365.  Lamsrtine  tells  a  story 
about  Lebas's  widow,  which  is  inoonsistent  with  her  being 
imprisoned  for  nearly  a  year,  at  least  if  the  imprisonment 
immediately  followed  her  husband's  death.  According  to 
this  story,  she  preserved,  at  a  great  cost  to  herself,  the  only 
portrait  of  St.  Just  that  existed.  St.  Just  and  her  husband 
were  much  attached  to  one  another;  and  more  than  once 
Lebas,  during  Ins  nussions,  moderated  his  colleague's  unre- 
lenting severity. 
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who  accomplished  the  revolution  of  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor.  The  letters  of  Lehas  to  his  wif^  and  to  his 
father  show  that  he  was  an  affectionate  hushand  and  a 
dutiful  son.     In  the  matter  of  Louis  he  shared  the 


general  hatred  against  the  unfortunate  king.  He  was 
moderate  and  humane  when  employed  on  missions. 
Few  of  the  Conventionals  left  behind  them  a  character 
so  free  from  reproach. 


CHAPTEE    L. 

THE  REACTION. 


The  tumult  of  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Thermidot 
was  heard  in  the  prisons.  Hundreds  were  trembling 
for  their  fate,  who  knew  not  whether  the  morrow  might 
not  be  the  day  of  their  doom.  On  the  8th  of  Ther- 
midor  (July  26th),  while  Robespierre  was  delirering 
his  last  speech,  flfly-three  persons  were  condemned  to 
death ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  day  on  which  his  own  fiate 
was  sealed,  forty-five  more  were  condemned  to  die. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Robespierre's  power  and  his 
cruelty,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  directing  the 
bloody  tribunal  even  while  he  was  struggling  for  his 
own  life.  "  There  were,*'  says  Thibaudeau,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  "  revolutionary  executions 
at  Paris  even  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  as  if  his 
manes  had  still  retained  some  power  and  required  these 
atrocious  sacrifices."  This  absurd  expression  is  cor- 
rected and  explained  by  what  follows  :  •*  The  chief  of 
the  terrorists  had  disappeared ;  but  the  party  still 
existed :  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  rid  iteelf 
of  Robespierre ;  the  Convention  had  not  rid  itself  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety— the  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  the  Billaud-Varennes  had  only  overthrown  the 
tyrant  in  order  to  reign  in  his  place ;  they  had  not  for 
a  moment  thought  of  destroying  tyranny ;  for  before 
the  9th  of  Thermidor  the  factions  of  Danton  and  of 
Robespierre  mutually  accused  one  another  of  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Revolutionary  government 
and  the  establishment  of  indulgence."  • 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  the  prisons  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  when  the  "  tyrant's  "  fall  was  kitownj 
and  hope  of  life  revived  in  those  who  had  resigned 
themselves  to  despair.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  who  had 
friends,  obtained  their  release  immediately.  Legendre, 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  and  others,  went  through  the  prisons, 
and  assumed  the  gracious  office  of  pardoning.  It  does 
not  appear  what  proportion  of  the  prisoners  were 
released,  but  the  number  was  large.  Legendre,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  vilest  flatterers  of  Robespierre, 
and  had  crouched  before  hil  menaces  on  the  occasion 
of  Danton's  arrest,  was  one  of  those  who  insulted  him 
after  his  fall.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  he  went, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  the  Jacbbins,  broke 
up  the  meeting,  and  brought  away  the  key  of  the 
place,  which  he  produced  before  the  Convention.  The  I 
Convention  were  unanimous  until  they  had  secured  ! 
their  victory  by  the  punishment  of  the  members  of  the  , 
Commune,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  each 

♦  Thibaudeau, '  M6m.,'  i.,  89. 


party  began  to  consider  what  they  could  get  by  ^^* 
The  Hebertistes  acted  as  if  they  must  have  the  power 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  Barrdre, 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  pro- 
posed Fouquier  Tinville  as  public  accuser  at  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  i^hich  it  was  proposed  to  remodel 
Yet  Robespierre's  enemies  have  said  that  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville was  Robespierre's  todl»  though  he  always  denied 
it  himself,  and  Barrere's  proposal  seenis  to  ahow  that 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  considered  him  as  their 
tool.  Lacoste  on  the  same  day  mbved  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  should  be  suppressed,  because  it  was 
composed  in  a  great  part  of  Robespierre's  creatures, 
and  that  its  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  provisional 
commission,  and  this  was  decreed.  But  on  the  motion 
of  Billaud-Varennes,  the  operation  of  the  decree  was 
deferred,  **  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  Tribunal 
might  ndt  be  suspended."  Again  Barrere,  in  giving 
ah  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Commune,  said  that  the  Communal  committee  of  exe- 
cution had  determined  to  shoot  all  the  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  This  was  probably  a  lie  of 
Barrere's  invention  ;  but  there  is  a  manifbst  inconsis- 
tency in  calling  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  Robes- 
pierre's creatures,  and  also  asserting  that  those  with 
whom  he  was  conspiring  intended  to  shoot  them.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  Robespierre's  law  of  the  22nd  of 
Prairial  was  repealed  on  the  ihotion  of  Lecointre,  and 
Fouquier  Tinville  was  put  uhdet  arrest,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  his  being  sent  before  his  own  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Barr^re  proposed  three  new  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  place  of  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  Couthon ;  and  he  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  his  nominees  would  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  would  thus  reUin  its 
power.  But  he  was  disappointed,  and  on  the  31st  of 
July  the  members  of  the  Cotivention  voted  severally 
for  six  new  members  of  the  Committee,  for  the  place 
of  Herault-S^chelles  had  to  be  filled  up,  and  those  of 
Jean-Bon-Saint-Andr6  and  Prieur  (de  la  Matne),  who 
were  on  niissions.  The  six  new  members  were 
Tallien,  Treilhard,  £schass6riaux,  Briard  and  Thnriot. 
Of  these  six  Eschass^riaux  was  the  only  one  whom 
Barrfere  had  proposed.  Carnot,  Prieur  (de  la  Cote 
d'Or),  Barrere,  Robert  Lindet,  Billaud-Varennes,  and 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  still  remained  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  of  General  Security,  after  the 
1st  of  August,  were  Amar^  VouUand,  Panis,  Vadier, 
Boucher-Saint' Sauveur,  Louis  (du  Bas-Rhin),  Mo'ise, 
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Bayle,  and  Rhiil,  all  members  of  the  old  committee,  to 
whom  were  added  Legendre  of  Paris,  Goupilleau, 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  Andre  Dumont,  Bernard  de 
Saintes,  and  Rewbell.  David,  Jagot,  Lavicomterie,  and 
Lebon,  ceased  to  be  members.  It  was  decreed  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  Goyem- 
ment  should  be  changed  erery  month.  Two  decrees 
weie  repealed  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  dictato- 
rial power  which  the  Conmiittees  had  exercised :  one  of 
these  decrees  gave  the  two  Committees  power  to  arrest 
the  representatives  of  the  people  without  any  previous 
report,  and  the  other  required  the  representatives  who 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  have  it  approved  by  the 
Committees. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  allowed  the  various  elements 
of  the  Convention  to  display  themselves.  There  were 
Girondins,  Dantonists,  Hebertistes,  and  Jacobins,  who, 
though  approving  of  Robespierre's  moral  and  political 
ideas,  had  allowed  him  to  perish,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
through  personal  dislike.  But  there  was  a  new  party 
which  sprung  into  existence  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 
formed  by  Tallien  and  his  friends,  sometimes  called  the 
Thermidorian  party.  As  to  the  Convention  itself,  the 
members,  or  the  majority,  could  say  nothing  against  the 
past  system  of  Terror,  for  they  had  sanctioned  it  them- 
selves. The  great  culprit  was  the  whole  Convention, 
and  justice  required  the  punishment  of  all.  The  Con- 
vention sacrificed  some  of  the  great  agents  of  Terror, 
who  jusdy  said  that  the  Convention  was  as  guilty  as 
themselves.  There  was  no  hope  of  any  good  froip 
such  a  body.  The  Thermidorian  party,  properly  so 
called,  the  party  which  plannM  the  ruin  of  Robespierre, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Dantonists,  a  term  which  means 
little  more  than  that  they  were  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  him  whose  name  they  bore :  they  were  united 
by  their  common  immorality,  their  greediness  of  money, 
their  profuse  expenditure ;  their  sole  object  was  the 
same  as  that  of  a  large  body  of  men  which  exists  in 
all  governments,  to  live  on  the  industry  of  others. 
"  These  were  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  that  abominable  immorality  which  disgraced 
the  close  of  the  Convention  and  the  Directory,  and 
who  displayed  in  the  governing  class  of  that  period 
more  shamelessness  and  corruption  than  there  had 
ever  been  in  the  nobility  and  in  the  clergy  under  the 
two  last  kings."  The  service  which  these  men  had 
done  by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  gave  them  the 
command  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention,  which  they 
managed  with  great  skill.  Robespierre  and  his  parti- 
sans, Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  others,  had  preached 
morality,  and  enforced  it  by  the  guillotine :  they 
made  morality  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  though  not 
hypocrites  in  the  matter  themselves,  they  established 
with  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  reign  of  hypocrisy.  Tal- 
lien, Freron,  Rovdre,  and  others,  hated  morality  and 
the  restraint  of  hypocrisy :  they  were  opposed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  regime  from  which  they 
could  hope  nothing,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  one,  which  would  be  the  termination  of  their  own 
power. 


On  the  2nd  of  August,  Lebon,  David,  H^ron,  and 
Rossignol,  were  impeached.  David  had  the  meanness 
to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  how  far  he 
had  been  deceived  by  that "  unfortunate  Robespierre  ;" 
and  he  swore  that  henceforth  he  would  not  attach 
himself  to  men,  but  to  principles.  Lebon  had  been 
shortly  before  the  9th  of  Thermidor  defended  by  Bar-^ 
r^re,  and  now  he  was  given  up  as  a  scapegoat.  Yet 
he  was  not  the  great  criminal;  the  guilty  were  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  Robespierre  was 
involved  in  the  guilt,  as  it  has  been  shown.  There 
are  two  letters  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
written  to  Lebon,  which  cover  with  infamy  the  men 
who  signed  them;  but  Robespierre's  name  is  not 
there.  One  letter  is  dated  the  16th  of  November, 
1798,  and  signed  by  Billaud-Varennes,  Camot,  and 
Barrdre :  "  Go  on,  citizen  colleague,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary line  which  you  courageously  follow ;  the  Com- 
mittee applaud  your  labours."  The  second,  written 
about  the  same  time,  is  signed  by  Billaud-Varennes, 
Carhot,  Barrdre,  and  Robert  Lindet:  "All  these 
measures  are  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  by 
your  mission :  nothing  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  revolutionary  progress ;  abandon  yourself  to  your 
energy :  your  powers  are  unlimited :  whatever  you 
shall  judge  necessary  for  the  safety  of  your  country, 
you  may,  you  must  execiite  it  immediately."  Could 
a  sanguinary  madman  be  told  in  plainer  terms  to  go 
on  murdering  ?  • 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Merlin  of  Douay  read  the 
draft  of  a  decree  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  He  said  Uiere  was  not  in  the  new 
decree  a  single  provision  which  was  not  taken  either 
word  for  word  from  or  founded  on  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  it  existed  before  the 
law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial.  If  that  is  so,  said  Duhem, 
let  us  keep  to  the  organization  as  it  was  before  the  law 
of  the  22nd  of  Prairial ;  and  his  motion  was  carried. 
Duhem's  real  objection  was,  that  Merlin's  measure 
contained  some  articles  which  had  the  appearance  of 
moderation  :  he  said  that  he  met  in  the  streets  nothing 
but  aristocrats  set  at  liberty.  Though  the  prisons  had 
been  cleared  of  a  great  number,  there  had  been  many 
fresh  arrests.  A  new  set  of  men  were  named  as  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  judges,  and  jury,  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  The  new  public  accuser  was 
Leblois. 

The  Jacobin  club,  after  Robespierre's  death,  was  at 
first  guided  by  Thermidorian  leaders,  Tallien,  Legendre, 
and  Dubois  Crance.  All  the  chief  personages  whom 
Robespierre  had  caused  to  be  expelled  from  the  club 
were  restored.     But  some  of  the  Jacobins  soon  began 

*  Camot  seems  to  have  said  little  in  the  Convention ;  and 
perhaps  this  may  partly  explain  how  he  has  escaped  the 
general  execration  pronounced  against  the  directors  of 
Terror.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  "he  was  employed  in 
organizing  victories :"  but  he  was  also  employed  in  organ- 
izing murders.  He  was  either  a  zealous  co-operator  with 
Barr^re  and  Billaud-Varennes,  or  too  timid  to  oppose  them. 
Either  way  his  character  must  suffer. 
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to  complain ;  and  on  the  13th  of  August,  Chasles  said, 
'*  In  all  the  great  communes,  the  exquisites  and  the 
women  with  big  bonnets,  who  had  deserted  the  clubs 
for  six  months,  have  returned  in  crowds  since  the  11th 
and  12th  of  Thermidor ;  more  than  six  hundred  patriots 
denounced  by  these  messieurs  have  been  arrested; 
they  cover  their  aristocracy  under  the  false  name  of 
hatred  of  Robespierre."  On  the  19th  of  August, 
Louchet,  a  man  who  had  hitherto  only  distinguished 
himself  by  moving  for  the  arrest  of  Robespierre,  made 
a  proposition  which  was  equivalent  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror :  "  To  feel  compassion,"  he  said, 
**  for  the  fate  of  the  former  privileged  class  is  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  them  is  a  duty."  His  proposal  consisted 
of  three  articles,  one  of  which  was,  that  "  all  former 
nobles,  and  all  fathers  and  mothers  of  emigrants,  should 
be  immediately  lodged  again  in  prison."  Tallien  said 
that  terror  was  the  arm  of  tyranny :  '*  Robespierre  also 
was  continually  saying  that  terror  should  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  while  he  incarcerated  and  sent  patriots 
to  the  scaffold,  he  protected  the  knaves  who  were  his 
tools."  The  Convention  decreed  that  Louchet's  motion 
should  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  This  move  of  the  Jacobins  in  the 
Convention  was  supported  by  the  Jacobin  club,  who 
resolved  that  the  society  should  ^o  in  a  body  to  the 
Convention,  to  petition  that  a  list  should  be  made  of 
all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  released,  and  that  the 
Revolutionary  Government  should  be  maintained  in  all 
its  energy,  but  free  from  the  abuses  which  the  horrible 
faction  of  the  triumvirs  had  introduced  into  it.  The 
society  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  read 
their  address,  to  which  the  Convention  replied  by 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  treatment  which 
the  Jacobins  received  from  the  Convention  was  followed 
by  a  stormy  discussion  in  their  club ;  but  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  Convention.  Good  patriots, 
as  they  were  called,  were  however  alarmed  at  certain 
suspicious  movements  which  followed  the  release  of 
the  "  suspected "  from  their  prisons.  Dufoumy,  at 
the  Jacobins  denounced  the  electoral  club,  commonly 
called  the  club  of  the  ^vdche,  for  intending  to  propose 
this  question  to  the  sections,  *'  Shall  the  people  have 
the  right  of  election  restored  to  them  ?"  If  this  ques- 
tion were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  calling  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  immediate  convocation  of  the  primary 
assemblies  and  the  election  of  a  new  legislature.  The 
club  of  the  £vdche  in  fact  did  petition  the  Convention 
(6th  of  September)  for  the  imlimited  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  election  of  public  functionaries  by  the 
people  ;  and  the  Convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  Billaud-Varennes  remarked  that  this  club  had 
always  been  the  centre  of  counter-revolution.  The 
Jacobins  were  opposed  to  the  move  of  the  club  of  the 
£v6ch6,  which  they  considered  a  sign  of  counter- 
revolution. A  new  election  at  this  time  might  pro- 
bably have  shown  that  there  was  a  great  re-action  in 
opinion.  But  the  principle  of  the  Jacobins  was  not  to 
allow  the  nation  to  express  their  opinion :  the  Revo- 


lution was  to  be  maintained  in  spite  of  a  majority. 
The  unlimited  liberty  of  printing  was  also  dreaded  by 
the .  revolutionary  party,  because  they  saw  that  all 
their  enemies,  Girondins,  royalists,  the  suspected  who 
had  been  released  from  prison,  and  all  the  various 
shades  of  the  Thermidorian  party  were  in  favour  of  it. 
Freron,  who  now  resumed  his  '  Orateur  du  Peuple,' 
which  had  been  suspended  in  November,  1792,  read 
at  the  tribune  of  the  Convention  a  long  discourse  in 
favour  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
the  Convention  ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Legislation.  He  said  that  so  many 
cruelties,  so  many  calamities,  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  the  press  had  remained  free,  if  the  tyrant 
(Robespierre)  had  not  stifled  every  voice  which  would 
have  spoken  of  his  innumerable  crimes. 

Lecointre  of  Versailles,  who  was  a  man  of  courage, 
and  had  some  honesty,  attempted  to  do  an  act  of 
justice.  On  the  29th  of  August  he  said :  "  Citizen 
colleagues,  I  undertake  to  prove  to  the  National 
Convention,  both  by  authentic  documents  and  by 
witnesses,  that  our  colleagues,  Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Barr^re,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  Vadier,  Amar,  Voulland, 
and  David,  members  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security,  are  chargeable  on  the  following  heads.  He 
read  twenty-six  articles  of  complaint.  Most  of  them 
were  distinct  and  precise,  and  many  of  them  were 
notoriously  true.  It  was  a  much  fairer  acta  d*accu- 
sation  than  these  unprincipled  men  had  ever  produced 
against  any  of  their  victims.  A  member  cried  out, 
that  "  the  man  at  the  tribune  was  a  villain ;"  and  this 
member  was  Carrier.  Billaud-Varennes  defied  Le- 
cointre to  prove  his  charges.  This  was  impudent 
enough,  for  the  Convention  knew  that  many  of  them 
were  true.  Thuriot,  who  had  become  a  kind  of  peace- 
maker, moved,  and  it  was  carried,  **  that  the  deputies 
who  had  been  accused  had  always  behaved  conformably 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Convention, 
and  that  accordingly  the  Convention  rejected  with  the 
most  profound  indignation  the  denunciation  of  Le- 
cointre, and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day."  Cambon, 
who  was  an  honest  man  up  to  a  certain  point,  said 
that  if  these  deputies  could  be  charged  with  such 
offences,  the  charge  would  apply  of  necessity  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Convention  ;  and  he  told  the  aristo- 
crats that  their  trick  was  seen  through.  The  more 
honest  part  of  the  revolutionists  saw  they  could  not 
put  these  men  on  their  trial,  for  thus  the  Convention 
would  be  put  on  its  trial,  and  the  Revolution  itself 
called  in  question.  This  decision  did  not  satisfy  eitbet 
party.  It  was  the  subject  of  talk  all  over  Paris.  The 
young  men,  who  soon  obtained  the  name  of  La  Jen- 
nesse  doree,  to  whom  Freron's  journal  was  addressed, 
said  that  they  would  soon  force  the  Convention  to 
consider  this  affair  ;  and  the  following  day  the  hall  of 
the  Assembly  was  crowded  with  spectators  who  came 
to  see  what  further  would  be  done.  A  contemporary 
gives  a  picture  of  the  deputies  who  were  denounced. 
Their  complexion  and   physiognomy  bore   traces  of 
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labonr  and  nightly  Tigils,  for  imdonbtedly  they  had 
worked  hard.  The  habitude  and  the  necessity  of 
secrecy  had  imprinted  on  their  countenance  the  sombre 
character  of  dissimulation.  Their  hollow,  blood-shot 
eyes  had  a  sinister  expression.  Their  conscience, 
though  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  could  not  have  lost  all 
its  sensitiveness.  The  haggard  look  of  some  of  them 
might  be  partly  the  effect  of  their  debauchery.  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  it  is  said,  indulged  freely  in  brandy,  and 
was  generally  half  drunk.  "  The  long  exercise  of 
power  had  given  to  their  expression  and  bearing  some- 
thing of  a  proud  and  disdainful  air :  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  looked  like  the 
old  lieutenants-general  of  police,  and  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  like  the  former  ministers 
of  state."  When  the  secretary  read  the  fonnal  minute 
of  the  decree  of  the  day  before  on  the  denunciation  of 
Lecointre,  a  violent  discussion  commenced.  Nobody 
took  Lecointre's  part.  Some  said  that  he  ought  to  be 
lent  to  a  mad-house.  CoUot  d'Herbois  concluded 
some  remarks  by  saying  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
hoped,  by  doing  good,  to  increase  every  moment  that 
regret  which  Lecointre  must  in  his  heart  feel  for  having 
denounced  them.  This  was  rather  a  sign  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  afraid.  Cambon  at  last  moved 
that  Lecointre*s  denunciation  be  declared  calumnious, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the  midst  of 
great  applause. 

The  Jacobins  now  began  to  be  louder  in  their  com- 
plaints.    They  said  that  when  the  houses  of  detention 
were  established,   one  could  scarcely  find  a  single 
patriot  among  a  hundred  prisoners :  now  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  aristocrat  among  as  many 
prisoners:  all   the  prisoners  were  patriots.     Carrier 
accused  Tallien  at  the  Jacobins  of  being  a  partisan  of 
Lecointre,  and  of  having  urged  him  to  denounce  the 
members  of  the  two  Committees.  The  party  of  Tallien 
and  the  Jacobins  were  daily  becoming  more  hostile,  and 
the  Jacobins  were  recovering  their  strength,  when  two 
events  happened  which  helped  to  ruin  them  in  public 
opinion.     On  the  31st  of  August  the  powder-magazine 
of  Grenelle  exploded  with  a  terrific  noise,  which  was 
heard  all  through  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood.    Fifty 
or  sixty  persons  were  killed,  and  as  many  seriously 
hurt.     The  Jacobins  were  suspected  of  having  caused 
this  mischief,  but  no  proof  was  ever  produced,  nor  any 
reason  given  why  they  should  be  accused  of  it.     On 
the  same  day,  Barrere,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud- 
Varennes  went  out  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety : 
Tallien  also  resigned.     The  four  members  were  sup- 
plied by  Delmas,  Cochon,  Merlin  of  Douay,  and  Four- 
croy.     Tallien  could  not  keep  his  place ;  for  besides 
Ids  alleged  dealing  with  Lecointre,  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  charged  with  having  been  the 
most  active  in  releasing  prisoners  and  filling  the  streets 
of  Paris  with  suspected  persons.     The  Jacobins  at- 
tacked Tallien  at  their  club.    Carrier  said  that  the  late 
explosion  of  the  powder-magazine,  the  release  of  a  great 
number  of  former  nobles  and  priests,  and  other  things, 
would  show  that  theie  was  a  conspiracy,  a  faction 


which  favoured  the  conspiracy,  and  that  Tallien  was 
the  head  of  it.  Another  member  said  that  Freron  and 
Tallien  had  instigated  Lecointre  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Convention  by  attacking  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees, and  he  moved  their  expulsion  from  the  society. 
Tallien  now  used  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  what- 
ever his  motives  might  have  been :  he  said  that  he 
had  only  required  that  the  Revolutionary  government 
should  be  freed  from  the  harsh  forms  which  surrounded 
it,  that  innocent  families  should  not  be  attacked,  that 
vigorous  measures  should  be  taken,  but  such  as  pru- 
dence and  virtue  dictated;  and  these  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  would  support  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Tallien  and  Fr6ron  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
cards  of  membership,  and  they  left  the  Jacobins,  em- 
bracing one  another.  The  Jacobins  had  renewed  their 
correspondence  with  the  departments,  and  addresses 
both  to  the  Convention  and  the  club  fiowed  in,  which 
called  for  the  organization  of  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tees, the  arrest  of  suspected  persons,  and  the  vigorous 
maintenance  of  the  Revolutionary  government. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  about  midnight,  as  Tallien 
was  going  home  to  his  mother's,  he  received  a  pistol- 
shot,  which  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  The  assassin 
escaped;  a  circumstance  which,  combined  with  the 
slightness  of  the  wound,  made  some  people  think  that 
the  affair  was  merely  a  contrivance  to  throw  odium  on 
the  Jacobins.  But  the*]  surgeon's  evidence  shows  that 
there  was  a  real  wound,  and  that  a  ball  had  passed' 
through  Tallien*s  clothes.  The  Convention  were  now 
receiving  addresses  from  the  popular  societies,  full  of 
complaints  against  moderantism  and  aristocracy.  Collot 
d'Herbois*  said  that  it  was  time  to  open  their  eyes,  to 
seize  again  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  and 
bold  hand,  to  restore  to  the  patriots  their  energy,  and 
to  silence  the  aristocrats.  A  deputation  from  the  Jaco- 
bins followed,  with  loud  complaints  of  the  incarceration 
of  patriots  all  over  the  Republic,  and  the  release  of 
aristocrats  and  suspected  persons.  On  this  occasion 
the  deputation  received  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 
The  Convention  was  tossed  about  between  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Thermidorians ;  but  the  Jacobins  had  no  head 
to  guide  them,  no  infiuence  with  the  Committees  of 
government,  and  very  little  over  public  opinion.  The 
Committee  of  General  Security,  which  had  the  duties 
of  police,  still  went  on  releasing  and  imprisoning  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Thermidorians,  of 
whom  the  Committee  was  composed.  Opinion  was 
daily  becoming  more  decided  against  the  Jacobins. 
The  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Nantes  had  sent  to 
Paris,  in  November,  1798,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
persons  to  be  tried.  Only  ninety-seven  reached  Paris 
in  January,  1794,  and  they  were  not  tried  till  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year.*  They  were  charged  with 
conspiring  against  the  people,  encouraging  federalism, 
corresponding  with  the  emigrants,  and  other  counter- 

♦  Their  sufferings  are  told  in  the  'Voyage  deCent  trente- 
deux  Nantois,  envoy^s  k  Pans,  par  le  Comit6  Revolution- 
naire  de  Nantes;'  *  Mem.  sur  les  Prisons/  vol.  ii. 
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revolutionary  measures.  Thej  were  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  September ;  and  their  acquittal  made  people 
call  more  eagerly  for  the  trial  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Nantes,  and  of  Carrier,  whom  the  Jaco- 
bins defended  to  the  last  The  Jacobins  were  assailed 
with  pamphlets,  which  recommended  the  destruction 
of  their  club.  One  of  the  pamphlets,  entitled  'La 
Queue  de  Robespierre,*  or,  *  The  Dangers  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press/  had  a  great  vogue,  though  it  has 
no  merit.  It  is,  as  its  title  shows,  a  piece  of  irony. 
The  Muscadins,  as  they  had  been  called,  and  now  the 
Jeunesse  dorce,  many  of  whom  were  young  men  who 
had  contrived  to  evade  the  military  service,  or  had 
made  their  way  back  from  the  frontiers  as  soon  as  they 
could,  were  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and,  it  is 
said,  the  most  depraved  and  turbulent  part  of  the 
population  of  Paris.  They  began  to  parade  the  streets 
in  bodies ;  and  on  the  18th  of  September  a  great 
number  of  them  being  assembled  at  the  Palais  Royal 
maltreated  some  Jacobins.  The  rallying  cry  of  the 
Muscadins  was,  *'  Live  the  Convention ;  down  with 
the  Jacobins."  The  reign  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

The  Committees  of  government  had  hitherto  said 
little ;  but  on  the  20th  of  September,  Robert  Lindet, 
in  the  names  of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety, 
General  Security,  and  Legislation,  made  a  long  report 
on  the  internal  condition  of  the  Republic*  On  the 
whole  it  is  a  piece  not  without  some  merit.  It  im«^ 
puted,  of  course,  much  of  the  past  evil  to  Robespierre. 
One  of  Robespierre's  old  colleagues,  who  had  joined 
him  in  signing  many  orders,  could  not  now  do  less 
than  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  man  who  was  not 
there  to  answer  for  himself,  and  who  had  not  left  even 
one  behind  him  to  defend  his  name.  According  to 
Lindet,  Robespierre  wished  to  destroy  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  commerce.  The  report  was  well  received, 
and  several  decrees  were  passed  in  conformity  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  it.  One  provided  for 
the  immediate  exaiidnation  of  the  case  of  fathers  and 
mothers  of  defenders  of  the  country,  and  of  all  agri- 
culturists, artists,  and  persons  in  trade,  who  had  been 
arrested ;  another  for  the  institution  of  normal  schools ; 
and  a  third  was  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
finances,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 

On  the  following  day  the  remains  of  Marat  were  at 
last  transferred  to  the  Pantheon,  pursuant  to  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  who  appeared  in  the  procession. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  honour  paid  to  the 
Friend  of  the  People  was.  the  work  of  the  Jacobins 
only ;  but  though  the  Jacobins  could  not  object  to  see 
Marat  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  the  Thermidorians 
were  active  in  the  matter  also.  They  wished  to  main- 
tain a  revolutionary  reputation,  as  it  appears,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  charges  of  Che  Jaco- 
bins; and  they  could  hardly  have  had  any  other 
motive,  Freron,  in  his  Journal,  affected  to  call  him- 
self **  the  cherisbed  disciple"  of  Marat,  and  he  boasted 

*  Printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,*  xzxrU,  83—112* 


of  having  assisted  Marat  in  the  'Ami  da  Peuple.' 
Just  at  the  moment  when  the  coffin  of  Marat  was  ta^en 
from  the  car,  the  "  impure  remains  of  the  royalist  Mi- 
rabeau  were  ejected  from  the  temple  of  great  men  by 
a  side  door."  After  thd  ceremony  of  Marat's  removal 
to  the  Pantheon,  all  the  theatres  wete  opened  to  the 
people,  and  pieces  w^re  represented  which  were  adapted 
to  cherish  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  hatred  of  tyraatt 
and  of  tyranny.  The  transfer  of  Rousseau's  remains 
to  the  Pantheon  took  place  on  the  11th  of  October, 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  at  this  period.  A  group 
of  musicians  led  the  procession,  and  executed  one  of 
Rousseau's  airs,  which,  "  simple  and  full  of  expresaion, 
excited  a  religious  feeling  well-suited  to  the  dicum- 
stances."  The  prooesslon  was  closed  by  the  CouTeii- 
tion,  at  whose  head  %ured  '*  the  Social  Contract,  the 
Pharos  of  legislators,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  day; 
the  rock  which  they  must  avoid,  to  use  the  language 
of  reason  and  of  experience* 

Two  days  after  this  apotheosis  of  Rousseau,  the 
Convention  did  an  act  of  justice.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  instructed  to  try  without  delay  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Nantes.  This 
trial  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  crimes  such  as  were 
never  committed  in  any  age  nor  in  any  country;*  and 
it  increased  the  hostile  feeling  against  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  neither  the  decency  nor  the  prudence  to  sepa- 
rate their  cause  from  that  of  Carrier.  The  fourteen 
men  who  were  tried  admitted  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged,  but  they  threw  all  the  blame  on 
Carrier.  The  Convention,  upon  hearing  a  report 
of  the  evidence  given  at  this  trial,  appointed  a  com* 
mittee  of  twenty-one  members  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Carrier,  and  to  report  upon  it* 

Marat  had  received  his  honours,  but  the  Thermi- 
dorians and  the  Jacobins  were  still  in  hostile  attitude 
to  one  another.  The  club  of  the  Jacobins  published 
an  address  to  all  the  popular  societies  of  the  Republic, 
which  began :  ''  Brothers  and  Friends,  the  triumvirs, 
struck  by  the  svrord  of  the  law»  and  whose  memory  is 
devoted  to  anathema,  teach  us  all  this  great  lesson, 
that  principles  and  country  are  everything,  and  that 
men  are  nothing ;  that  the  idolatry  of  men  is  a  public 
crime,  which  kills  liberty  and  equality."  The  address 
declared  that  there  was  a  design  to  destroy  the  fra- 
ternal union  maintained  by  the  parent  society,  and 
that  aristocracy  and  moderantism  were  laisbg  their 
audacious  head :  "  The  dangerous  reaction  caused  by 
the  fall  of  the  triumvirs  still  continues ;  and  out  of  the 
storms,  raised  by  all  the  enemies  of  the  people  openly 
united  against  liberty,  has  sprung  a  new  faction  which 
tends  to  the  dissolution  of  all  the  popular  societies." 
To  this  declaration  of  war  the  Convention  responded 
on  the  9th  of  October,  by  an  address  to  the  French 
people.  If  this  address  had  been  made  in  good  faith, 
and  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  body  which  was  entitled 

*  Extraits  de  la  procedure  du  Comit^  R^volutionnaire  de 
Nantes, '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxv.,  147,  &c. ;  and  xxxiv.,  149,  &c  ^ 
the  trial  of  Cairier  and  the  rest. 
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to  respect,  there  would  be  little  to  8ay  against  it, 
except  that  it  is  feeble  and  vague.  But  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  measure  which  annihilated  the  Jacobins, 
a  decree  relating  to  popular  societies.  The  first  article 
was :  *'  All  affiliations,  aggregations,  federations,  as 
well  as  all  correspondence  in  a  collective  name,  between 
societies,  under  whatsoever  name  they  exist,  are  for- 
bidden, as  subversive  of  the  government  and  contrary 
to  the  unity  of  the  Republic."  The  following  articles 
were  designed  to  give  effect  to  this  general  declaration. 
This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  popular  societies  in 
France,  which  were  created  by  the  Jacobins,  and  owed 
their  existence  and  their  strength  to  the  principle  of 
affiliation  and  correspondence.  The  death  of  Robes- 
pierre deprived  the  parent  society  of  its  head  and  soul. 
The  Jacobins  still  talked  of  morality ;  but  if  there  were 
a  few  honest  men  among  them  without  name  and 
without  talent,  there  was  a  host  of  unprincipled  fellows 
who  were  only  blind  leaders. 

The  reaction  manifested  itself  (22nd  of  October) 
in  a  petition  from  the  seventy-three  Oirondins  who 
had  been  confined  after  the  31st  of  May,  which  raised 
a  difficult  question;  for  Tallien  said  that  the  31st 
of  May  was  consecrated  as  one  of  the  great  epochs 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  could  not  be  called  in 
question.  Cambon  widened  the  breach  between  the 
Oirondins  and  the  Thermidorians.  Though  opposed  to 
the  events  of  the  31st  of  May,  it  was  not  solely  regard 
to  the  vanquished  party  that  moved  him :  he  hated 
Tallien  and  the  Thermidorians,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
dishonest  men,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  Robespierre's 
prophecy  would  be  realized,  that  the  Republic  would 
become  the  prey  of  knaves.  When  he  was  driven  from 
France,  and  living  in  exile,  he  said,  **  I  know  that 
Robespierre  intended  to  bring  me  to  the  guillotine, 
but  I  shall  nevertheless  regret  all  my  life  that  I  con- 
tributed to  his  fall."  The  sitting  of  the  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber proves  the  dishonesty  of  the  Thermidorians.  A 
man  got  up  to  denounce  those  who  had  deluged  France 
with  blood :  he  spoke  of  the  massacres  of  Nimes,  of 
the  drownings  at  Nantes,  and  of  the  horrors  committed 
in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais ;  but  he  said  nothing 
of  the  massacres  of  Lyon  or  of  Toulon.  This  man 
was  Tallien.  Fouche,  his  rival  in  hypocrisy,  had  the 
impudence  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Lyon ;  and  on  his 
motion  a  decree  had  been  passed  on  the  7th  of  October, 
by  which  the  state  of  siege  at  Lyon  was  raised,  and 
the  old  name  was  restored  to  it  in  place  of  its  new 
appellation  of  Commune-Affiranchie.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  Cambon's  indignation  broke  forth  in  the 
Convention.  The  question  of  the  maximum  was 
under  discussion,  and  Cambon  proposed  that,  con- 
sidering the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money,  fixed 
salaries  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  wheat.  Tallien  said  that  there  was  perfidy  in  the 
discussion.  Cambon,  whose  financial  operations  were 
attacked  in  the  *  Orateur  du  Peuple'  of  Fr^ron,  and  in 
the  <  Ami  des  Citoyens,'  which  Tallien  and  Mehee  (fils) 
conducted,  replied  that  he  would  say  what  he  thought 
in  spite  of  libellists,  and  he  pointed  to  the  side  where 


Fr6ron  and  Tallien  sat :  he  called  for  the  examination 
of  his  accounts ;  ten  minutes  would  be  enough  to  show 
in  what  state  they  were.  He  charged  Tallien  with 
misappropriation  of  public  money,  when  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Commune.  He  called  him  a  sanguinary 
monster.  There  was  no  immediate  result  of  all  this 
violence.     Tallien  waited  for  his  opportunity. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  Jacobins  were  sitting 
for  the  last  time  but  one.  Their  club  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  and  a  disturbance  was  got  up  by  the 
Jeunesse  doree  of  Freron.  Nicknames  were  now 
freely  bandied  about.  The  Jeunesse  doree  were  gene- 
rally called  MuBcadins ;  to  which  Freron  replied  by 
giving  to  his  enemies  the  name  of  **  chevaliers  de  la 
guillotine."  The  women  who  favoured  the  Muscadins 
were  the  *^  femmes  a  funtanges,"  the  women  with  the 
top-knots :  to  this  name  Freron  opposed  "  les  furies 
de  la  guillotine."  There  is  no  account  of  this  sitting 
of  the  Jacobins,  except  a  ludicrous  one  in  the  '  Annales 
Patriotiques,'  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  collect  the 
facts.  A  cry  of  alarm,  of  assassination,  from  a  side 
gallery,  spread  terror  among  the  people  assembled  at 
the  Jacobins,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  door.  Out- 
side, men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions  were 
mingled  in  confusion.  There  were  cries,  and  threats, 
and  blows.  Those  who  rushed  out  of  the  club  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who 
were  round  the  place.  Some  of  the  furies  of  the  guil- 
lotine, it  is  said,  were  seized  by  the  Jeunesse  doree, 
maltreated,  and  even  whipped.  There  was  a  fearful 
tumult,  which  lasted  several  hours,  until  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security  made  their  appearance,  and  induced  the  people 
in  the  streets  to  retire  by  promising  that  justice  should 
be  done.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  club  seem  to 
have  remained  inside  till  they  were  assured  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  to  restore  tranquillity.  This  affair*  led  to 
a  violent  debate  in  the  Convention  on  the  following 
day.  Rewbell  said  that  the  Jacobins  were  the  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  had  attacked  the 
Muscadins:  at  any  rate,  he  added,  blows  were  ex- 
changed between  both  sides  pretty  freely.  He  charged 
the  Jacobins  with  wishing  for  the  return  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  he  imputed  to  them  all  the  misfortunes 
of  France. 

On  the  11th  of  November  (21  Brumaire)  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Twenty-one.  Carrier  made  a  long  defence  at 
the  tribune :  he  said  that  his  case  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  representatives  who  had  been  sent  to  Lyoui 
Marseille,  Toulon,  and  La  Vendee ;  but  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  be  placed  under  arrest  in  his  own  house 
under  the  care  of  four  gendarmes.  The  sitting  of  the 
11th  was  the  last  for  the  Jacobins.  Eariy  in  the 
evening  they  were  assembled.  There  is  no  record  of 
this  sitting  except  one  which  was  designed  to  ridicule 
the  Jacobins.  The  news  of  Carrier  being  put  under 
arrest  disconcerted  his  friends,  but  they  comforted 
themselves  with  reading  the  Declaration  of  Rightti 
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Then  came  a  long  talk  about  the  affair  of  the  9th  of 
November.  Every  one  had  some  dreadful  story  to 
tell  of  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  having  his  clothes 
torn*  This  silly  trifling,  and  idle  talk,  vent  on  all 
the  night.  Early  on  the  next  morning,  before  day* 
break,  the  door  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Committees 
of  Government,  and  seals  were  put  on  it.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Jacobin  club.  Some  of  the  members 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security.  The  '  Orateur  du  Peuple '  says  that  there 
was  general  rejoicing  at  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin 
club:  in  the  cafds  and  the  pot-houses  they  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  Convention.  But  the  Conven- 
tion had  only  killed  a  dead  body :  the  Jacobins  had 
lost  their  power,  which  fell  with  their  preacher  on  the 
9th  of  Thermidor.  Those  who  saw  a  little  further 
into  matters,  did  not  consider  the  end  of  the  Jacobins 
as  the  closing  scene  of  the  Revolution ;  and  it  was 
well  remarked,  that  as  there  would  be  abundant  cause 
of  complaint  about  evils,  the  causes  of  which  were  not 
removed,  the  Convention  must  now  bear  all  the  blame, 
for  they  had  lost  the  Jacobins,  who  could  have  always 
been  made  the  scapegoat  for  all  that  went  wrong. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  on  the  report  of  Merlin 
of  Douay,  the  seventy-three  Girondins,  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  were  restored  to  the  Convention  by  a 
decree.  Four  other  members  were  included  in  the 
decree,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Paine.  The  pro- 
scribed deputies  did  not  obtain  the  same  favour  without 
much  opposition  and  some  delay;  but  in  the  early 
part  of  1795  they  were  restored  to  the  Convention — 
Louvet,  Lanjuinais,  Isnard,  and  others.  Si^yes  ap- 
peared again  on  the  stage,  apparently  about  the  close 
of  the  year, — ^he  who  had  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the 
Constituent,  who  had  been  silent  during, the  struggle 


between  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins,  and  who 
never  once  opened  his  mouth  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  In  an  account  of  his  own  Ufe,  he  said  that 
**  the  predominant  quality  of  his  mind  was  a  passion 
for  truth,  the  search  after  which  absorbed  him  almost 
entirely."  He  had  also  another  ruling  passion,  which 
he  does  not  mention ;  and  that  was  fear.  The  self- 
sufficiency  of  Sidyes,  and  his  dastardly  behaviour,  were 
well  exposed  by  a  journalist  of  the  day.* 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  a  decree  vma  carried  for 
the  impeachment  of  Carrier.  Five  hundred  members 
were  present,  of  whom  498  voted  for  the  impeachment, 
and  two  conditionally.  He  was  removed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  tried  in  December,  with  his  accomplices,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Two  of  his  accomplices,  Pinard 
and  Grandmaison,  were  condemned  at  the  same  time ; 
the  rest  were  acquitted  by  the  tribunal.  It  is  said  that 
Carrier  died  with  firmness.  Though  his  punishment 
was  merited,  there  were  many  in  the  Convention  who 
were  as  guilty  as  he  was ;  and  the  execution  of  a 
representative  was  a  significant  token  that  the  counter- 
revolution would  have  its  vengeance. 

The  Convention  annulled  the  verdict  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  as  to  the  members  of  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  Nantes,  who  had  been  acquitted,  and 
put  them  again  under  arrest.  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  remodelled  con- 
formably to  a  report  made  by  Merlin  of  Douay ;  and 
it  was  made  something  like  a  court  of  justice.  This 
single  law  shows  what  a  change  had  taken  place  since 
the  hiw  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial.f 


*  Richer  Serisy,  in  the  4th  number  of  the 

Public/  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxri.,  194. 

t  Printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxvi.«  223,  &c 
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FAMINE. 


Th£  questions  of  removing  the  sequestrations  that 
had  been  laid  upon  property,  and  annulling  and  making 
compensation  for  confiscations  which  were  the  conse* 
quence  of  judicial  sentences,  were  discussed  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  December,  1794.  At  the  end  of 
December  the  sequestration  was  removed  from  the 
property  of  foreigners  who  belonged  to  countries  at 
war  with  France,  with  the  exception  of  two  millions 
which  belonged  to  the  bank  of  St.  Charles.  The 
exception  was  made  on  Cambon's  motion,  and  was 
merely  an  act  of  personal  hostility  to  Tallien,  who 
had  just  married  Madame  de  Fontenay,  otherwise 
Theresa  Cabarus,  a  great  part  of  whose  fortune  was 
said  to  be  in  this  bank. 

The  faH  of  Robespierre  brought  practically  freedom 
of  the  pressi  and  numerous  pamphlets  appeared ;  in 
tome  of  which  royalist  opinions  were  expressed  with 


little  reserve.  The  laws  as  to  the  maximum  were 
abolished  in  December,  1794.  To  fix  a  price  for 
anything,  and  more  particularly  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  is  very  absurd;  but  when  such  a  system  has 
existed  for  a  time,  a  sudden  change  from  restraint  to 
freedom  may  greatly  increase  the  price  of  necessaries 
for  a  short  period.  The  members  of  the  Convention 
found  that  it  was  so ;  and  in  January,  1794,  thej 
raised  their  own  daily  pay,  as  members,  to  thirty-six 
livres,  a  measure  which  furnished  a  ground  for  future 
insurrection. 

The  return  of  the  seventy-three  deputies  to  the 
Convention  gave  the  Thermidorians  sufiident  power 
to  attack  the  members  of  the  former  committees  of 
government.  In  conformity  to  a  decree  of  the  Con» 
vention  (26th  December,  1794),  which  was  passed  on 
the  motion  of  Clauzel,  Merlin  of  Douay  reported  that 
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there  were  grounds  for  examining  into  the  conduct  of, 
Billaud-Varennes,    Collot    d'Herbois,    Barrdre,    and 
Yadier ;  but  not  of  Amar,  David,  and  Voulland.    The 
report  was  adopted,  and  a  commission  of  twenty-one 
membersi  chosen  by  lot,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
inquiry.     On  the  7th  of  January,  1795,  Courtois  read 
his  report  on  the  papers  of  Robespierre.     The  report 
is  a  worthless  production,  besprinkled  with  quotations 
from  Latin  authors,  allusions   to   antiquity,  and  be 
flowered  with   the  worst  rhetoric  of  the  day.     The 
extracts  from  Robespierre's  papers    are  made  solely 
with  the  vieyr  of  putting  him  in  the  most  odious  and 
ridiculous  light.     The  report  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use  in  aiding  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  Robespierre ; 
but  it  is   a  lasting  monument  of  the  malignity  and 
imbecility  of  his  enemies,  who  could  produce  nothing 
better  than  this.'*'     It  perverts  the  plainest  meaning 
of  some  passages  in  his  papers,*!'  ^^  prove   that  he 
aimed  at  a  tyranny.     Many  of  the  papers  of  Robes- 
pierre were  destroyed,  or  lost,  or  sold.     If  they  had 
been  fairly  dealt  with,  we  should  have  better  means 
of  judging  of  the  man,  though  enough  has  been  pre- 
served to  give  him  no  enviable  reputation.     He  had, 
however,  a  purpose  which  he  attempted  to  realize  in 
his  way.     It  is  said  that  there  were  letters  of  Bona- 
parte to  Robespierre  in  the  collection,  for  Bonaparte 
was  on  some  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.     Bonaparte 
said  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  had  seen  long  letters  from 
Robespierre  to  his  brother,  when  he  was  with  the  army 
at  Nice,  in  which  he  blamed  the  cruel  measures  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention.     There  was  much 
discussion  as  to  printing  the  papers  of  Robespierre, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  print  only  those  ad- 
dressed to  Robespierre  by  his  colleagues.      But  the 
Thermidorians  took  care  to  print  only  such  letters  as 
would  compromise  their  enemies.     As  an  example, 
not  a   single  letter  of  Andre  Dumont  was  printed, 
though  he  had  written  letters  to  Robespierre  in  the 
meanest  style  of  adulation.     If  all  the  papers  found 
in  Robespierre's  possession  had  been  printed,  many  of 
the  men  who  destroyed  him  would  have  been  covered 
with  confusion. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  maximum,  the  dearness 
of  provisions,  and  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  had  caused  great  dissatisfaction. 
Freron  also  was  still  agitating  with  his  '  Orateur  du 
Peuple,'  and  calling  on  the  Jeunesse  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  Jacobins :  "  You  have  already,"  he  said, 
"  shut  up  their  meeting-place ;  you  will  do  more,  you 
will  annihilate  them."  The  Jeimesse  responded  by 
placarding  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  promising  to  be 
worthy  of  their  leader.  The  character  of  these  tur- 
bulent young  men,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 


*  The  report  of  Courtois  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
'  Papiers  In^dits,'  3  vols.  8vo.  These  volumes  contain  the 
papers  found  in  the  possession  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just, 
Payan,  and  others,  and  which  were  suppressed  or  omitted  by 
Courtois. 

t  For  instance,  "  II  faut  une  volont^  une;"  the  meaning 
of  which  ii  dear  enough  in  Robespierre's  paper. 


reaction,   has  been  already  described.      They  were 
recruited  in  the  cafes,  pot-houses,  among  the  clerks, 
shop-boys,   servants,    and  others  of  the  like  class. 
They  were  headed  by  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  served  in  the  army  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  confusion  which  followed  the  9th  of  Thermidor  to 
quit  it.     It  is  said  that  the  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined as  suspected  persons  joined  them  when  they  were 
released,  and  affected  a  kind  of  dress  which,  in  prison 
language,  was  called  "  La  toilette  des  prisons."   They 
wore  their  hair  very  short  behind,  as  if  it  were  ready 
cut  for  the  operation  of  the  guillotine,  but  very  long 
in  front  and  hanging  down  over  their  eyes,  which  gave 
them  a  most  piteous  appearance,  as  is  shown  in  some 
of  the  caricatures  of  the  times.    They  introduced  what 
were  called  "  bals  des  victimes,"  to  which  no  one 
could  be  admitted  who   could   not  show   that  some 
relation  of  his  had  been  guillotined.      There  were 
Thermidorian  fashions  for  the  women,  bonnets  ^  Vhu" 
manitS,  corsets  it  la  justice.      Ladies  of  fashion  affected 
a  costume,  of  which   nudity  was  the   characteristic, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Goddesses  of  Reason, 
whom  Chaumette  and  Hubert  had  produced  in  Greek 
and  Roman  dress.     A  certain  drawling,  inarticulate 
style  of  speaking  came  in  vogue,  an  imitation  of  the 
conceited  affectation  of  a  former  period.  Such  a  pronun- 
ciation as  "  'pon  my  wo'd  of  bono',  tis  incre'ible,"  was 
the  fashion.     The  reign  of  this  foolery  was  short.  The 
''  malady"  of  these  silly  youths  was  cleverly  ridiculed 
in  the  '  Journal  de  Paris'  afler  the  fit  was  over,  though 
the  same  journal  had  been  their  partizan.  The  malady 
was  described  under  the  name  of  Semsa  or  Sexa,  the 
meaning   of  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to   guess.* 
*'  The  lips  of  the  patients,"  says  the  writer  of  this 
humourous  article,  "  scarcely  seem  to  move,  and  the 
only  result  of  their  slight  motion  is  a  confused  whisper, 
not  unlike  the  sound  of  pz,  |i8,  when  we  call  a  little 
dog." 

The  morality  preached  by  the  chief  of  the  Jacobins, 
enforced  by  his  example  and  the  terrors  of  the  guillo- 
tine, only  produced  hypocrisy.  Of  the  probity  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  the 
few  tales  of  scandal  against  them  that  circulated  at 
a  time  when  lying  was  the  "  order  of  the  day,"  do  not 
shake  in  the  slightest  degree  the  evidence  of  their 
rigorous  morality  according  to  their  own  conceptions. 
The  principle  of  Robespierre's  democracy  was  Virtue : 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Revolution  to  purge  society 
of  the  enemies  of  Virtue,  in  order  to  establish  the  basis 
of  this  government.  In  times  of  peace  Virtue  is  the 
mainspring  of  a  popular  government ;  of  a  popular 
government  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Virtue  and  Terror 
—  Virtue,  without  which  Terror  is  mischievous  — 
Terror,  without  which  Virtue  is  impotent :  Terror  is 
nothing  but  justice,  prompt,  severe,  infiexible ;  conse- 
quently it  is  an  emanation  of  Virtue.     Robespierre 

*  It  is  explained  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  usual  expres- 
sion, "  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela,"  which  the  persons 
suffering  under  the  malady  pronounced  "  Sexa." 
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proved  that  Terror  was  criminal  under  a  despotic 
government,  and  that  it  is  salutary  and  indispensihle 
under  a  democratic  government;  because  under  a 
despotism  terror  only  protects  crime,  and  under  a 
democracy  it  only  protects  virtue.  "  This  was  the 
way  in  which  things  were  viewed  in  this  man's  truly 
infernal  head.**  *  But  Virtue  enforced  is  only  Vice 
disguised ;  and  when  the  fierce  preacher  of  morality 
was  taken  away  by  his  own  Terror,  Vice  showed 
herself  without  her  mask.  Voluptuousness  and  licen- 
tiousness seem  to  be  the  natural  product  of  a  puri- 
tanism  which  has  been  maintained  by  terror.  Thibau- 
deau's  picture  of  the  **  high  society"  of  this  period,  in 
which  the  externals  of  decency  were  well  enough 
observed,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  it  really  was. 
Two  women  ruled  supreme ;  Madame  R^camier  by 
her  beauty  and  simplicity;  and  Madame  Tallien  by 
her  talents  and  personal  charms.  She  was  called 
Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor,  because  she  rendered 
useful  services  to  people  of  all  parties  after  the  revo- 
lution of  the  9th  Thermidor.  But  the  royalists  named 
her  Notre  Dame  de  Septembre,  in  allusion  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  1792,  when  her  present  husband, 
Tallien,  was  secretary  of  the  Cbmmune  of  Paris. 
Madame  de  Stael  appeared  again  at  Paris  with  her 
husband,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
which  had  recognized  the  French  Republic.  The 
salons  dorSSf  as  those  of  the  old  nobility  were  called, 
which  were  now  occupied  by  a  new  class,  had  a  great 
influence;  and  all  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  were  of  any  note,  were  overwhelmed  with  invita* 
tions  to  dinners  and  soirees.  These  men  were  not 
invited  for  their  merit,  but  to  be  made  tools  of,  and  to 
corrupt  their  opinions.  The  flattery  which  they  re- 
ceived to  their  face  became  ridicule  as  soon  as  their 
back  was  turned.  They  were  silly  enough  to  be 
pleased  with  getting  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
old  regime ;  honoured  by  the  society  of  those  whom 
they  laboured  to  destroy.  They  could  listen  even  to 
ridicule  of  the  Revolution  from  the  mouth  of  a  pretty 
woman.  The  republican  party  thus  lost  many  from 
its  ranks,  and  the  way  was  preparing  for  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  men  were  gathering  together  who 
were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  Revolution,  to  work  it  for 
their  profit.  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  an  exile  since 
the  10th  of  August,  and  had  crossed  over  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  appeared  again  upon  the  stage 
on  which  he  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part.f 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  death-day  of  Louis 
(Jan.  21)  was  kept ;  but  this  did  not  stop  the  reaction. 
The  bust  of  Marat  was  broken  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau 

*  Bailleul, '  Examen  Critique  des  Considerations  de  Ma- 
dame de  Stael/  &c.,  ii.,  p.  236,  &c.  It  is  a  work  of  some 
merit.  Madame  de  S^l's  reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  a  charming  book — ^for  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  will  be  content  with  her  well- 
turned  phrases^  which  are  frequently  without  any  meaning, 
Bailleul  does  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  considering  Robes- 
pierre a  hypocrite. 

t  Thibaucleau,  '  Mem./  i.,  130. 
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by  the  Jeunesse  dor^e,  who  tumbled  the  filthy  idol 
from  its  pedestal,  and  put  that  of  Rousaeau  in  its 
place.  The  same  thing  happened  in  other  theatres ; 
and  some  children  who  got  hold  of  the  image  of  the 
god  of  the  Cordeliers,  after  taking  it  in  procession 
along  the  streets  with  every  sign  of  ignominyi  ended 
by  pitching  it  into  the  kennel,  amidst  the  laughter 
and  applause  of  the  crowd.  Freron  grumbled  a  little 
at  this  scurvy  treatment  of  his  dear  master  by  his 
Jeunesse  doree.  In  the  Convention,  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Matthieu  made  a  report  on  a  serious  disturb- 
ance which  had  been  caused  by  the  Jeunesse  and  the 
men  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  coming  to  blows, 
and  he  said  that  the  bust  of  Marat,  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble,  had  been  taken  from  all  the 
public  places  in  which  it  had  been  set  up  without  any 
decree  to  that  effect.  Andi6  Dumont  next  proposed, 
and  it  was  carried,  that  neither  the  honours  of  the 
Pantheon  should  be  decreed  to  any  citizen,  nor  his 
bust  set  up  in  the  Convention  or  any  public  place 
until  ten  years  after  his  death,  Thui  the  men  who 
pantheonized  Marat  now  depantheonised  himi  to  use 
a  phrase  of  the  day. 

Discussions  on  the  Code  Civil,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  had  been  explained  by  Camba- 
c6rds  in  the  December  preceding,  and  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  occupied  the  Con- 
vention. There  were  very  few  members  who  had  any 
religious  feeling;  and  we  find  little  in  the  debates 
except  declamation  against  hypocrisy,  flEuiaticism,  and 
superstition,  from  men  who  in  their  own  way  were 
both  hypocrites  and  fanatics.  If  there  had  not  been 
something  better  in  the  mass  of  the  nation  than  in  the 
Convention,  France  would  never  have  emerged  from 
this  chaos.  But  society  exists  by  virtue  of  laws  which 
human  folly  may  pervert,  though  it  cannot  destroy: 
neither  the  mummeries  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette 
could  extinguish  the  natural  feeling  of  religion ;  nor 
could  they  who  declaimed  against  fanaticism  and 
superstition  find  anything  better  to  put  in  its  place. 
Even  Robespierre's  preaching  of  Gbd  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  his  own  moral  example,  could 
not  make  Virtue  into  a  religion,  though  aided  by 
Terror. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  Saladin,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commission  of  Twenty-One,  made  his  report  on  Bil« 
laud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Barrere,  and  Vadier. 
The  report,  which  was  very  long,  gave  an  account  of 
their  missions,  their  conduct  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  of  their  speeches  in  the  Convention  ;  and 
concluded  with  affirming  that  there  was  ground  of 
charge  against  them.  About  this  time  the  proscribed 
Girondins  re-entered  the  Convention.  The  Jacobin 
party  was  threatened  with  annihilation;  the  3 1st  of 
May,  the  great  day  of  their  victory  over  the  Grironde, 
was  devoted  to  execration,  and  there  was  a  cry  for  the 
punishment  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  tumults  that  followed  were,  however,  solely  caused 
by  the  scarcity,  and  the  strict  application  of  doctrines 
wliich  were  acknowledged  by  the  Constitution.    There 
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was  a  dearthi  a  famine,  at  least  for  the  poorer  clasiet : 
they  wanted  bread,  and  the  Constitution  of  1798  ;  they 
called  for  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  ^'  that 
society  owes  subsistence  to  unfortunate  citisens,  either 
by  procuring  them  labour  or  by  securing  the  means 
of  existence  to  those  who  are  unable  to  work."  *— 
'^  The  scarcity  brought  two  social  doctrines  in  hostile 
attitude,  face  to  fiice :  one  doctrine,  which  was  that  of 
the  Thermidorians,  founded  society  on  the  principle 
of  liberty,  and  abandoned  the  life  of  the  oitixens  to 
free  competition :  the  other  was  that  of  Robespierre, 
the  first  principle  of  which  was,  that  society  ought  to 
guarantee  the  existence  of  its  members  on  condition 
of  working."  f  The  mode  which  the  Constitution  of 
1793  prescribed  for  enforcing  the  2l8t  article,  and 
other  articles  in  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  was  exceed- 
ingly simple :  **  When  the  government  violates  the 
rights  of  the  people,  insurrection  is  both  to  the  people 
and  to  every  portion  of  the  people  the  most  sacred  of 
rights  and  the  most  indispensable  of  duties."  (Art.  85.) 
The  question  proposed,  but  ill-proposed  in  the  ex- 
tract just  made  from  the  <  Histoire  Parlementaire,' 
is  a  question  which  we  in  Gngland,  under  a  different 
system,  have  settled  in  the  sense  of  Robespierre,  with- 
out, however,  having  got  a  perfect  solution.  Those 
who  give  by  compulsion  have  the  spirit  of  charity 
deadened.  Those  who  live  on  the  superfluity  of  some 
and  on  the  hard  earnings  of  others,  cannot  escape 
moral  degradation.  Giving  under  any  form  increases 
the  number  of  those  who  we  ready  to  receive.  The 
perplexed  question,  if  it  ever  obtain  a  sufficient  solu- 
tion, is  reserved  for  a  very  different  kind  of  society 
from  that  in  which  we  live,  j; 

The  first  great  assemblage  of  people  brought  toge- 
ther by  hunger  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  the 
Convention  was  besieged  by  an  immense  crowd ;  and 
a  deputation  which  was  admitted  began  to  address  the 
Convention  in  this  style :  ''  We  want  bread ;  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  regret  all  the  sacrifices  that  we  have 
made  for  the  revolution."  Thibaudeau,  who  was 
president,  pacified  the  deputation  by  a  conciliatory 
speech.  On  the  21st  of  March  another  deputation 
came  to  complain  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
to  ask  that  the  Constitution  of  1798,  which  the  people 
had  accepted,  should  begin  to  work.  The  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  expected  to  settle  everything,  and  had 
been  suspended  so  soon  after  its  acceptance,  appeared 
to  have  been  nearly  forgotten.     Thibaudeau  left  the 

*  Constitution  of  1793,  'Dedsration  des  Droits,'  &c., 
Art.  21. 

f  *  Hiit.  Pari.,'  xxxvi.,  235. 

X  Bishop  Sherlock,  a  learned  and  sensible  man,  maintained 
the  same  doctrines  ss  Robespierre,  apd  not  the  better  for 
being  confusedly  expressed :  "  The  Right  which  ail  men 
have  to  maintenance  and  subsistence,  is  a  superior  Right 
to  that  of  Property;  for  the  great  law  of  self-preservation 
is  antecedent  to  all  private  laws  and  possessions  whatever." 
'  Sermons,'  v.,  p.  213.  This  involves  also  the  "  right  of 
insurrection."  The  bishop  anticipated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution. 


chair  to  protest  against  this  Constitution  being  imme- 
diately put  into  operation,  for  it  was  not  democratic. 
He  declared  himself  against  '*  the  right  of  partial  in- 
surrection;" and  yet  that  was  in  the  Constitution, 
and  supposed  by  most  people  to  be  of  the  very  essence 
of  democracy.  It  ended  by  a  special  commission  of 
eleven  members  being  named  to  draw  up  organic  laws. 
While  the  Assembly  was  deliberating,  the  sans-culottes 
and  the  Jeunesse  doree  were  fighting  outside,  but  the 
affiray  was  not  serious.  Some  of  the  Jeunesse  were 
thrown  into  the  basins  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
These  disturbances  being  communicated  to  the  Assem* 
bly,  decided  the  adoption  of  a  measure  proposed  by 
Sidyes,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Committees,  called  "  La 
loi  de  grande  police,"  of  nineteen  articles.  Some  of 
the  members  said  that  it  was  a  new  martial  law,  which 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  spirit  of  Mirabeau.  Deport- 
ation was  the  punishment  provided  for  all  infractions 
of  this  strict  law  of  police ;  for  the  guillotine,  as  a 
member  observed,  was  quite  worn  out.  In  fact,  people 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  it,  that  tome  other 
punishment  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  efficient.* 
At  the  close  of  this  session,  Rov^re  said  that  the  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance  was  the  wish  to  save  Collot 
d'Herbois  and  his  associates ;  but  this  is  proved  to  be 
false,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  cries  and  demands  were 
for  bread  and  the  Constitution  of  '98.  The  assignats 
were  so  much  depreciated  that  the  prices  of  many 
necessaries  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  The 
amount  of  bread  which  was  distributed  to  each  person 
in  Paris  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  a-day :  and  yet  it 
is  admitted  that  there  was  no  real  scarcity ;  and  abun- 
dance re-appeared  even  before  the  harvest. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  there  was  a  discussion  on 
8aladin*s  report.  The  galleries  of  the  Convention  were 
filled  with  the  Jeunesse,  who  kept  out  all  the  women, 
the  "  furies  of  the  guillotine,"  as  they  called  tbem,  or 
'*  Robespierre's  widows."  Robert  Lindet  delivered 
a  long  address,  in  which  he  gave  the  history  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  maintained  that  the 
Revolutionary  Qovemment  was  put  on  its  trial  in  the 
person  of  Collot  d'Herbois  and  his  associates ;  and  that 
he  was  now  defending  the  Convention  before  the  Con- 
vention. His  view  of  the  matter  was  the  true  view : 
the  Convention  was  the  guilty  party,  all  the  Conven- 
tion, even  the  members  who  by  their  silence  had  acqui- 
esced in  all  the  revolutionary  measures.  He  declared 
that  the  report  of  the  Twenty-One  was  insufficient: 
"  it* separates  from  the  government  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  the  whole  government  that  you  ought 
to  judge :  I  call  for  a  general  report  on  all  the  govern- 
ment, which  shall  care^lly  distinguish  the  operations 
which  depended  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  on 
necessity,  from  those  which  could  only  be  the  foun- 
dation of  personal  charges ;  never  shall  a  shameful 
disavowal  be  extorted  from  me,  a  retractation  which 
is  not  in  my  heart :  my  writings,  my  discourses,  my 

*  The  "Loide  grsnde  police"  is  printed  in  the  'Hist. 
Pari./  xxxvi.,  243. 
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acts,  I  submit  all  to  censure;  you  will  find  there 
always  the  same  consistency  of  principle,  the  same  firm 
resolution  to  defend  the  liberty  of  my  country ;  you 
will  see  that  I  have  never  advised  violent  and  san- 
guinary measures ;  such  measures  were  not  conform- 
able to  my  character,  and  never  entered  into  my  heart : 
I  have  had  no  relations  with  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  St.  Just ;  for  a  long  time  past  I  had  learned  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  these  men."  Robert  Lindet, 
called  the  mild,  was  the  person  who  was  most  active 
in  organizing  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  (p.  261). 
One  cannot  tell  what  such  a  man  would  call  violent 
and  sanguinary  measures ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  encouraged  Joseph  Lebon  (p.  351)  to  '*  abandon 
himself  to  his  energy."  Lindet's  discourse  had  the 
merit  of  putting  the  question  on  the  right  footing :  all 
were  guilty,  or  none.  Camot  then  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  with  respect  to  the  accused,  and  of  the  attempts 
that  were  made  by  the  press  to  excite  the  popular 
indignation  against  them.  The  sitting  closed  with 
a  resolution  that  the  accused  should  be  heard  the  next 
day,  and  that  they  and  those  who  should  defend  them 
might  speak  as  long  as  they  chose. 

The  sitting  of  the  23rd  began,  like  that  of  the  day 
before,  with  a  song.  The  citizens  in  the  galleries  sung 
the  '  Reveil  du  Peuple,'  and  a  young  man  asked  per- 
mission to  add  three  new  couplets  by  way  of  continu- 
ation. His  couplets  were  received  with  great  applause, 
and  the  Jeunesse  in  the  galleries  began  to  sing  again ; 
but  on  being  reminded  by  Thuriot  that  they  were  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  law,  they  stopped,  and  let  the 
debates  go  on.  Camot  made  a  defence  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  explained  how  the  work  was  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee ;  and  this  distri- 
bution having  been  made,  he  argued  that  they  could 
not  all  be  considered  answerable  "  for  what  had  been 
done  by  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  in  their  bureau  de 
police  generale."  There  were  two  questions,  he  said : 
Were  the  accused  guilty?  and  could  they  be  put  on 
their  trial  without  danger  to  the  National  representation 
and  the  Republic?  He  spoke  of  the  services  which 
the  accused  had  rendered  to  the  State,  and  concluded 
with  moving  that  it  should  be  afiirmed  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  any  charge  against  them.     Camot's 


defence  of  his  colleagues  was  disingenuous,  mean,  and 
false.  He  attempted  to  throw  all  the  odium  on  Robes- 
pierre and  St.  Just,  of  both  of  whom  he  was  a  personal 
enemy.  The  executions  during  the  last  four  decades 
of  Robespierre's  existence  were  not  directed  by  him, 
for  he  absented  himself  firom  the  Committees ;  and  if  it 
be  alleged  that  Couthon  and  St.  Just  acted  for  him, 
why  did  not  Camot  and  Lindet  oppose  them  ?  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  lists  sent  by  the  Committee  to 
Fouquier-Tinville  have  never  been  found,  for  the 
signatures  would  have  proved  who  were  the  most 
active  in  these  sanguinary  trials.  But  if  signatures 
alone  are  to  condemn  a  man,  we  have  the  signature 
of  Camot,  and  his  approbation  of  Joseph  Lebon's 
murders  in  the  north.  But  it  was  not  the  atrocities 
committed  in  Paris  only  of  which  the  Committees  and 
the  Convention  were  guilty.  There  were  the  crimes 
of  the  representative.  Carrier,  who  had  been  punished, 
without  Camot  raising  the  question  of  the  danger  to 
the  National  representation  and  the  Republic.  There 
were  the  wholesale  slaughters  of  CoUot  d'Herbois  at 
Lyon ;  but  they  might  have  been  considered  by  Camot 
as  "  services  rendered  to  the  State."  Lindet  and 
Camot  made  the  only  bold  stand.  The  accused  made 
a  pitiable  figure.  All  the  blame  was  thrown  on  the 
triumvirate,  who,  as  Thibaudeau  remarks,  were  not 
there  to  answer  for  themselves.  CoUot  d'Herbois  j 
admitted  that  he  had  signed  the  order  for  the  arrest  | 
of  Madame  Tallien,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
forgiven  for  that.  It  was  also  admitted  that  Robes- 
pierre had  not  attended  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
for  several  weeks  before  his  fall;  and  this  was  the 
season  during  which  the  guillotine  daily  dripped  with 
blood.  These  miserable  men  condenmed  themselves : 
they  said,  that  for  four  months  before  the  9th  of  Thei^ 
midor,  they  had  conspired  against  Robespierre;  and 
several  of  their  colleagues  testified  to  the  fact.  But 
they  did  not  conspire  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror ;  they  conspired,  if  they  did  conspire,  to  save 
themselves.  And  it  was  only  the  day  before  Robes- 
pierre delivered  his  last  address,  that  Barrdre  men- 
tioned him  in  honourable  terms  (p.  345).* 

*  Thibaudesu,  'M4m.,'  1, 150,  &c. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  TWELFTH  OF  GERMINAL  (1st  OF  APRIL). 


Aftbr  the  capture  of  Nieuport  and  Antwerp,  in  the 
month  of  July,  Pichegru  determined  to  push  on  with 
the  army  of  the  North ;  but  the  want  of  provisions 
checked  the  rapidity  of  his  intended  movements.  On 
the  24th  of  August  he  advanced  upon  Tumhout,  and 
from  Tumhout  to  Hoogstraeten.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
commanded  the  English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  was 


separated  from  the  Dutch  army,  and  fell  back  on  Bois-le- 
duc.  The  Dutch  lines  extended  from  Bexgen-op-Zoom 
to  Gertruidenberg.  On  the  Dommel,  the  river  of 
Bois-le-duc,  the  duke  of  York  received  a  check  from 
the  enemy,  and  he  determined  to  reture  behind  the 
Meuse«  He  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  little  river  As, 
which  joins  the  Dommel;    and  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
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tember  the  French  were  in  a  position  between  the  Aa 
and  the  Mease.  Cond^  and  Valenciennes  had  capitu- 
lated on  the  26th  of  August,  and  the  French  troops 
which  had  been  employed  against  these  places  joined 
the  armies  of  the  North  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
The  duke  of  York's  retreat,  and  the  position  of  the 
Dutch,  left  the  towns  south  of  the  Meuse  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  army  of 
the  Mosel  took  possession  of  Treves:  and  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  by  carrying  the  heights 
of  Clermont,  had  the  road  open  before  them  from  Li^ge 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  September,  Pichegru  took 
the  fort  of  Cr^vecoeur  on  the  Meuse.  Before  the  middle 
of  October  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  had 
taken  Aix-la-Chapelle,  entered  the  open  gates  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Cologne,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Bonn.  Coblenz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and 
the  Rhine,  was  taken  by  general  Marceau  at  the  end 
of  October.  The  strong  place  of  Maastricht,  on  the 
Meuse,  was  taken  by  Kleber  on  the  4th  of  November, 
though  it  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  aud  350  pieces 
of  artillery.  Rheinfels,  on  the  Rhine,  was  also  taken 
by  the  army  of  the  Mosel ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign the  coalition  had  nothing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  except  Mainz  and  Luxembourg.  The  French 
territory  was  cleared  of  the  invaders,  Belgium  was  in 


the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  provinces 
south  of  the  Meuse  had  been  left  to  their  fate.  The 
invasion  of  Holland,  the  great  object  of  the  ambition 
of  Dumouriez,  was  now  a  practicable  thing,  but  the 
undertaking  was  in  abler  hands  than  his^  and  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable.  The  prediction  was 
fulfilled  which  promised  that  the  Revolution  would 
give  to  France  better  officers  than  it  had  before.  When 
courage  and  skill  ensure  promotion,  an  army  will  have 
as  many  good  officers  as  are  required.  The  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  coalition  had  been  ill-combined,  and 
their  troops  occupied  a  line  of  far  too  great  extent. 
The  French  commanders  were  not  in  all  respects  free 
from  blame  as  to  theiir  movements,  but  they  received 
directions  from  Paris  which  were  not  always  the  best, 
nor  always  consistent. 

After  Bois-le-duc  had  surrendered  to  the  French  on 
the  10th  of  October,  the  divisions  of  generals  Bonneau 
and  Souham  crossed  the  Meuse  on  the  18th  of  October, 
several  leagues  below  Grave,  without  any  resistance 
from  the  enemy,  who  were  entrenched  at  Pufflick, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  on  the  dikes  which 
rise  above  the  low  lands  between  these  rivers.  Not- 
withstanding the  position  seemed  to  be  impregnable, 
Pichegru  ordered  an  attack,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
dislodged  and  compelled  to   retreat.     A  legion  com- 
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posed  nearly  altogether  of  emigrants,  which  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  dike  of  the  Mease,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  a  regiment  of  French  hussars,  with  the  exception 
of  about  sixty,  who  were  made  prisoners.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  Nymegen  was  invested  by  the  French ; 
and  the  day  before,  Venloo  surrendered  to  Moreau, 
after  a  feeble  defence,  though  defended  by  150  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  English  force  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Waal,  opposite  to  Nymegen,  the  communication 
being  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  fortifications,  the  town  was  defended  by  an 
entrenched  camp.  The  French  shot  damaged  the 
bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  risk  of  their  communication 
with  the  right  bank  being  broken,  induced  the  English 
to  evacuate  Nymegen  and  cross  over  to  the  right  bank. 
The  few  remaining  Dutch  troops  could  make  no  effec- 
tual resistance,  and  early  in  November  the  French 
army  was  in  possession  of  Nymegen.  Seven  months 
of  continual  bivouacking  had  reduced  all  the  soldiers' 
clothing  to  tatters.  It  was  an  army  of  rags,  covered 
with  vermin,  and  devoured  with  itch.  The  men 
wanted  stockingSj  shoes^  cloaks,  everything.  It  was 
rainy  and  cold,  and  the  Waal  was  swollen  with  the 
floods.  To  cross  the  river  at  such  a  season,  and  when 
the  roads  were  impracticable  for  artillery^  seemed  a 
mad  attempt;  but  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  the  French  armies  never  saw  impossibilities,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  obey.  After  some  lives  were  lost 
in  attempting  what  could  not  be  done  with  the  means 
at  their  command,  the  soldiers  enjoyed  a  few  days' 
repose.  But  a  severe  frost  set  in,  the  Waal  was  iirozen, 
and  the  winter  made  a  road  of  ice  tof  the  victorious 
army  of  the  French.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1794, 
two  brigades  passed  over  the  ice  into  the  island  of 
Bommel,  where  they  met  with  no  resistance,  and  made 
some  prisoners.  The  whole  arniy  crossed  the  Waal 
a  little  below  Nymegen  without  any  difficulty.  The 
enemy  retired  behind  the  Linge,  which  flows  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  parallel  to  these  two  streams. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had  his  head-quarter^  atGorcum. 
The  right  of  the  English  army  rested  on  (uilenburg, 
on  the  Leek,  and  the  left  on  the  canal  of  Panerden. 
Twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  under  general  Alvinzi, 
extended  their  line  from  Arnheim  to  Wesel.  Yet  all 
these  forces,  so  well  posted  and  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  made  none  at  all.  In  January 
the  English  troops  left  Holland,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  took  reAige  in  England.  In  March  the  French 
were  masters  of  all  the  Low  Countries  to  the  borders 
of  Westphalia  {  and  on  the  16th  of  May  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  signed  at  Paris  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  Republic  obtained  the  cession  of  Flanders, 
Maastricht,  and  VenloQ,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scbelde. 

The  French  arms  at  the  close  of  1T04  were  suc- 
cessful both  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Dugommier,  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball;  but  the  strong  fortress  of 
Figui^res  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  27th  of  No- 


vember. In  the  western  Pyrenees  the  French  had 
taken  St.  Sebastian  and  other  places,  and  vere  in 
possession  of  the  province  of  Ouipuzcoa.  In  La 
Vendue  the  Republican  armies  under  general  Tuneau 
were  busy  with  destroying  and  burning,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  Convention.  It  was  no  longer  a 
war,  but  devastation  and  slaughter ;  and  the  peasants 
revenged  themselves,  when  they  could,  by  massacring 
every  soldier  they  could  seize,  and  carrying  off  arms 
and  munitions.  The  ancient  province  of  Bretagne  was 
a  prey  to  the  Chouans,  who  were  in  fact  robbers,  and 
had  no  distinct  political  object,  though  their  designs 
were  counter-revolutionary.  These  men,  who  were 
partly  old  smugglers,  young  men  who  had  evaded  the 
requisition  for  the  armies,  and  some  of  the  Yendeans 
who  had  escaped  the  route  at  Savenay,  went  about  in 
small  bodies,  levying  contributions,  and  sometimes 
committing  murder  and  burning  property.  Their 
hostility  was  directed,  amongst  others,  against  those 
who  had  purchased  national  property;  and  they  at- 
tempted to  famish  the  towns  by  breaking  up  the  roads, 
destroying  the  bridges,  and  damaging  the  communica- 
tions. They  had  a  secret  head  or  director,  M.  de 
Puisaye,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Constituent,  who 
fled  into  Normandie  after  the  10th  of  August,  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  federalist  insurrection  hid  him- 
self in  Bretagne.  The  peninsular  form  of  this  coun- 
try, which  in  a  manner  separates  it  'fi:mn  France,  its 
long  line  of  coast,  its  forests,  and  its  rab^n tains,  its 
people  half  savage,  and  speaking  a  langua^  of  their 
own,  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  the  great^e&tCQt 
of  surface  on  which  these  elements  were  efraibined, 
gave  Puisaye,  who  had  both  courage,  ambition,  and 
ability,  hopes  of  stirring  up  an  insurrection  more 
formidable  than  that  of  La  Vendee,*  With  the  aid 
of  the  priests,  he  enrolled  these  plunderers,  and  formed 
the  whole  country  into  four  principal  divisions,  which 
received  their  instructions  from  a  central  commitu^e 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
organize  for  a  political  purpose  men  whose  chief  object 
was  pillage.  Puisaye's  design  was  to  enter  into  a 
communication  Nvith  the  English  cabinet  and  the 
French  princes,  as  soon  as  he  had  prepared  matters  for 
an  outbreak.  The  princes  saw  that  they  had  little  to 
hope  from  the  European  powers,  who  were  lookin^^ 
to  their  own  interests  rather  than  that  of  the  emigrant 
princesf  and  had  been  signally  unsuccessful  in  their 
military  operations.  They  saw  also  at  present  little 
to  encourage  them  in  France.  Monsieur  was  living  at 
Verona,  out  of  the  way  pf  the  war,  with  the  title  of 
regent,  which  neither  Austria,  por  Prussia,  nor  Great 
Britain,  acknowledged.  The  Comte  d'Artois  had  tra- 
velled about  -with  a  train  of  young  nobles,  and  gone 
even  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  empress  Catherine,  and  obtained  the 

•  If  the  Bretons  in  1818  were  what  they  are  described  to 
be  in  Mrs.  C.  Stothard's  '  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  ii 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  parts  of  France,'  what  mi} 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  17^4  ? 
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promise  of  aid,  if  a  descent  should  be  made  in  La 
Vendee.  But  the  rising  in  La  Vendee  received  no 
support  from  the  princes;  and  the  Comte  d'Artois 
went  to  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland,  whose  unfor- 
tunate campaign  was  terminated  by  a  combination  of 
adverse  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  the  English  alliance. 

The  success  of  the  French  in  Holland  made  Prussia 
anxious  to  treat  with  the  Republic,  which  had  now 
planted  its  colours  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
the  Ems.  Negotiations  were  opened  between  Prussia 
and  the  French  Republic,  and  the  place  chosen  for  the 
c9nference  was  the  town  of  Bdle,  where  they  com- 
menced in  January,  1795.  In  December,  1794,  even 
the  German  Diet  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
though  preparation  should  be  made  for  a  new  cam- 
paign, it  was  desirable  to  make  overtures  for  peace. 

Hoche  was  released  from  prison  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  sent  to  settle  the  troubles  in  Bre- 
tagne*  His  humanity  and  good  sense  prepared  the 
way  for  the  pacification  of  this  part  of  France,  which 
had  been  harassed  by  civil  war,  and  the  disorders 
consequent  upon  it.  Canclauz,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  early  part  of  the  Vendean  war,  and  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  great  ability  combined  with 
moderation,  was  again  in  command  in  La  Vendee.  The 
men  whom  he  had  to  command  were  completely  demo- 
ralized by  a  war  of  plunder  and  devastation ;  but  he 
set  about  restoring  discipline;  and  being  recruited 
with  a  considerable  force  from  the  army  of  Brest  and 
Cherbourg,  he  strengthened  all  his  posts,  occupied  the 
camp  of  Sorini^res  near  Nantes,  and  advanced  upon 
the  Lay  on,  which  was  Stofflet's  line  of  defence  in 
Upper  Anjou.  In  this  position,  he  distributed  the 
decrees  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Convention,  which 
breathed  a  different  spirit  from  the  savage  orders  which 
had  laid  La  Vendee  in  ashes,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood.  The  prudent  conduct  of  Canclaux  and  Hoche, 
the  release  of  many  suspected  persons  at  Nantes  and 
Rennes,  with  the  punishment  of  Carrier,  and  the  mea- 
sures for  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  disposed 
the  insurgents  of  the  west  to  accept  the  amnesty  which 
was  offered  both  to  the  leaders  and  the  men.  The 
details  of  all  the  negotiations  and  operations  in  La 
Vendee  and  Bretagne,  belong  to  a  history  of  the  trou- 
bles in  the  West.  The  Republic,  victorioife  on  the 
Rhine,  and  at  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  negotia- 
tion with  Prussia,  and  treating  with  the  insurgents  of 
La  Vendee  and  Bretagne,  was  assuming,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1795,  a  position  in  Europe,  which  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Republican  Government,  the  bravery 
of  its  soldiers,  and  the  superior  skill  of  the  generals 
whom  the  Revolution  had  called  into  existence  or 
raised  from  obscurity. 

The  complaints  of  scarcity  still  continued  at  Paris, 
and  also  the  demands  for  the  Constitution  of  1793, 
which  Si^yes  declared,  on  the  24th  of  March,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  supreme  law,  because  it  had  been 
sanctioned  by   the   primary   assemblies.     Yet  Si^yes 


had  shortly  before  said  that  the  Convention  had  been 
enslaved  by  the  people  or  by  Robespierre  ever  since 
the  2nd  of  June ;  the  reasonable  conclusion  from  which 
would  be,  that  the  Constitutional  Act  was  null.     On 
the  27th  of  March  a  crowd  of  women  was  at  the  doors 
of  the  Convention,  calling  out  for  admission.     Twenty 
of  them  were  let  in ;  and  one,  who  spoke  for  the  rest, 
said :   *'  W^  are  come  to  ask  bread  of  you :  there  is 
a  decree  that  there  shall  be  delivered  to  us  a  pound 
of  bread  daily,  but  this  morning  oiily  half  a  pound  was 
offered  to  us,  and  nobody  would  take  it :  with  forty 
sous  a  day  no  one  can  buy  the  articles  which  supply 
the  want  of  meat."    The  president  replied  in  the  usual 
unmeaning  style ;  said  that  *'  justice  was  now  the  order 
of  the  day ;  that  much  had  been  done  to  remedy  evils, 
and  that  the  Convention  had  need  of  the  tranquillity 
and  virtue  of'the  people  in  order  to  be  able  to  cure  all 
the  ills  that  existed.*'     The  response  of  the  women 
was  '*  Bread,  bread !"    But  on  the  12th  Germinal  (1st 
of  April)  the  Convention  had  to  withstand  a  more 
serious  attack.     The  national  palace  was  surrounded 
by  an  immense  crowd,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
women.     The  Committees  of  Government  ordered  the 
tocsin  to  be  rung,  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Conunune,  to  the 
Pavilion  de  TUnite,  and  the  generale  to  be  beaten  in 
the  streets.     The  citizens  of  many   of  the  sections 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  women  were  the  most  active  in  making 
disturbance.  They  irritated  and  provoked  the  National 
Guards  under  arms  by  insult  and  abuse.    The  women 
knew  best  by  hard  experience  what  scarcity  was. 
During  a  severe  winter  they  were  on  foot  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  even  the  night,  going 
to  one  place  for  wood,  to  another  for  bread,  and  only 
getting  a  small  portion  of  what  was  necessary  for  their 
families.     A  great  part  of  those  who  crowded  round 
and  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Convention  were  fasting : 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children.     There  was  also  a  rumour  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  about  leaving  Paris ;  for  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  Grande  loi  de  police  provided  that  the  Conven- 
tion, in  the  case  of  certain  events,  would  retire  to 
CbAlons-sur-Mame.     Boiasy  d'Anglas  was  reading  a 
report  on  the  system  of  the  old  government  as  to  the 
matter  of  subsistence,  in  order  to  show  the  advantages 
of  the  new  system,  when  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,   clothed  in  rags  and  with  hunger  in  their 
faces,  burst  open  the  doors,  and  flowed  like  a  torrent 
into  the  Assembly,  waving  their  caps,  and  crying  out 
**  Bread,  bread  T'     The  members  of  the  gauche  and  the 
galleries  received  them  with  applause.     Some  of  thQ 
men  had  written  on  their  hats,  "  Bread  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  1793."     It  was  all  a  scene  of  confusion, 
and  the  place  was  crammed  to  suffocation.     In  reply 
to  the  request  that  the  multitude  would  defile   and 
clear  the  place,  the  reply  was  "  Bread,  bread !"  A  man 
called  for  silence;    and  when   there  was   silence,  he 
spoke.     His  name  was  Vaneck.     He  said,  "Repre- 
sentatives, you  see  before  you  the  men  of  the  14th  of 
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July,  the  10th  of  August,  and  what  is  more,  of  the 
3 1st  of  May;  men  who  have  sworn  to  live  free  or  die, 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  '93  and  the  Dechiration 
of  Rights."    His  talk  was  merely  of  hread :  the  people 
wanted  the  Constitution  of  '93,  for  they  were  weary 
of  passing  the  nights  at  the  hakers'  doors ;  they  called 
for  the  release  of  several  thousands  of  fathers  of  &milies 
who  had  heen  incarcerated  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor : 
he  appealed  to  the  holy  Mountain,  and  told  the  Mont- 
agniurds  that  those  for  whom  he  spoke  were  ready  to 
support  them.     The  deputations  of  different  sections 
appeared  one  after  another,  and  made  the  same  general 
demands,  **  Bread  and  the  Constitution."     The  presi- 
dent declared  that  he  could  not  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  until  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  deliberate 
freely,  and  he  promised  that  justice  should  be  done. 
The  members  of  the  gauche  requested  the  citizens, 
male  and  female,  who  had  taken  possession  of  their 
seats,  to  retire.     Choudieu,  who  was  very  urgent  with 
a  woman  to  give  up  his  place  to  him,  had  for  answer, 
<'  We  are  at  home."     The  Assembly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  passed  a  decree  for  securing  the 
arrival  of  com  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris.     A  mem- 
ber declared  that  he  had  not  had  any  bread  for  two 
days;  and  another  said   the   same.      They  were  all 
hungry  together.     Another  decree  was  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  Ysabeau,  to  the  effect  that  the  freedom  of 
debate  had  been  violated  on  this  day,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  General  Security  should  bring  the  ring- 
leaders before  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  department 
of  Paris.     Thibaudeau  said  that  they  need  not  go  so 
far  as  England  to  look  for  the  authors  of  this  day's 
disturbance,  for  they  were  in  France.   This  declaration 
contained  a  truth  that  the  French  were  very  slow  to 
acknowledge,  for  they  had  been  accustomed  to  trace  to 
the  foreigner  the  origin  of  all  disturbances.     Barras 
moved  that  Paris  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  that  the  command  of  the  armed  force  should 
be  given  to  general  Pichegru,  who  was  now  in  Paris : 
and  this  motion  was  carried.     Towards  the  evening 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly  was  cleared,  and  tranquillity 
was  restored  both  inside  and  outside.     The  debates 
were  continued  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
under  the  opinion,  partly  real  and  partly  simulated, 
that  there  was  an  insurrectional  committee  in  Paris, 
that  there  wasi  a  design  to  save  Barrdre  and  his  col- 
leagues.     A  decree  was  carried  for  terminating  the 
affair  of  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Barr^re, 
and  Vadier,  by  a  sentence  of  deportation.      Ch&les, 
Choudieu,  and  Foussedoire,  were  put  under  arrest; 
also  Leonard  Bourdon,  Huguet,  Duhem,  and  Amar. 
It  was  six  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  when 
this  long  and  stormy  sitting  broke  up. 


The  seven  deputies,  who  were  put  under  arrest, 
were  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  The  deputies*  who 
were  sentenced  to  deportation  were  put  in  a  carriage 
in  good  time  on  the  2nd  of  April,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  coast;  but  Vadier  had  contrived  to  escape.  A 
crowd  of  people  were  collected  at  the  barrier  of  Chaillot 
by  which  Barrdre  and  his  party  were  leaving  Paris, 
but  no  serious  obstruction  was  offered.  There  was  a 
meeting  in  the  common  room  of  the  section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts,  about  midnight  of  the  1st  of  April,  with  the 
design  apparently  of  making  some  reustance  to  the 
Convention;  but  Pichegru,  after  receiving  his  com- 
mission, cleared  the  place  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  least  demonstration.  He 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  and  all 
that  he  said  was :  "  Representatives,  your  decrees  are 
executed." 

The  2nd  of  April  passed  off  quietly.    Denunciations 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day :  every  nuin  took  the 
opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  an  enemy.     On  the 
5  th  of  April,  Moise  Bayle,  Thuriot,  Cambon,  Granet  of 
Marseille,  Hantz,  Maignet,  who  had  done  so  much  good 
in  the  south  by  cutting  off  heads  (p.  324),  Levasseur 
de  la  Sarthe,  Crassous,  and  Lecointre  of  Versailles, 
were  put  under  arrest.     One  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
Convention,  and  perhaps  the  most  cunning,  escaped 
altogether:   Fouch6  was  let  alone.     Tallien  and  the 
Thermidorians  had  now  rid  themselves  of  most  of  their 
adversaries.     The  last  batch  was  sent  to  Ham  to  keep 
company  with  the  others.      The  Thermidorians  gained 
a  victory,  and  subjugated  the  Parisians  by  having  on 
their  side  the  men  who  had  ability  to  direct  military 
operations ;  and  a  mere  display  of  force  was  sufficient 
The  malcontents,  whatever  design  they  may  have  had 
on  the  1st  of  April,  had  no  head,  and  could  not  act  in 
concert.      The  reactionists  had  on  their  side  Barras, 
who  had  signalized  himself  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 
and  Pichegru,  fresh  from  his  successful  northern  cam- 
paign.    The  result  of  the  struggle  since  Robespierre's 
fall  was  to  remove  many  men  whom  he  had  marked 
out  for  destruction.     But  if  Robespierre  had  been  vic- 
torious on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  others  also  would 
have  fallen,  such  as  Tallien  and  Fouche.    The  reaction 
would  have  been  delayed,  though  perhaps  not  finally 
averted. 

*  Barrdre  ultimately  made  his  escape.  Billand  and  Colbt 
arrived  at  Cayenne.  Collot  swallowed  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  a 
fit  of  fever,  and  died  in  horrible  torments  in  Janoaiy,  1796. 
Billaud,  after  twenty  years'  exile  in  Cayenne,  where  he  lued 
to  amuse  himself  with  trsining  parrots,  made  his  eaespe  to 
Port-au-Prince  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he  died  in  1819. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 


THE  FIRST  OF  PRAIRIAL  (20th  OF  MAY,  1795). 


On  tbe  17th  of  April  the  National  Guard  was  re- 
organized and  put  on  the  footing  of  the  National  Guard 
of  1789,  as  formed  by  Lafayette.  The  embaraasments 
of  the  administration  continued :  it  was  still  an  anarchy. 
The  commission  was  appointed  (23rd  of  April)  for 
drawing  up  organic  laws;  and  among  the  members 
were  Si^yes,  Cambacer^s,  Merlin  of  Douay,  and  Thi- 
baudeau.  The  Convention  was  also  engaged  in  hearing 
reports  on  the  widows  and  mothers  of  the  Girondins 
who  had  perished,  and  in  voting  them  indemnities. 
Between  the  12th  of  Germinal  and  Ist  of  Prairial  there 
were  endless  discussions  about  the  property  of  those 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  that  of  the  emigrants.  These  debates  were 
terminated  on  the  14th  Floreal  (3rd  of  May)  by  a 
decree  which  maintained  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  conspirators,  emigrants,  and  their  accomplices, 
of  fabricators  and  distributors  of  forged  assignats  and 
counterfeit  money,  of  public  peculators,  and  of  the 
Bourbon  funily;  but  declared  that  the  property  of 
those  who  had  been  condemned  since  the  10th  of 
March,  1793,  should  be  restored,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions above  mentioned,  and  without  a  necessity  for 
a  revision  of  the  proceedings.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction,  being  philosophers,  were 
trying  to  make  a  new  national  religion,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was  the  substitution  of  f^tes  de- 
cadaires  in  place  of  the  Sunday.  Roederer,  who  wrote 
in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  in  the  'Journal  de  Paris,* 
probably  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  accom- 
plishing the  grand  object  of  Voltaire's  labours,  the 
destruction  of  Christianity ;  and  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
Sunday  would  be  a  great  step  towards  it,  which  showed 
that  he  had  very  little  idea  of  what  Christianity  is. 
Roederer  was,  however,  criticised  very  severely  by  a 
contemporary  journal,  which  said :  *'  The  writer  has 
doubtless  the  design  to  degrade  the  religion  of  our 
fathers :  have  not  these  five  years  of  troubles  and  of 
crimes  taught  us  that  the  chief  cause  of  our  misfortunes 
is  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  efface  from  the 
mind  of  the  people  every  idea  of  religion  ?  However 
absurd  a  religion  may  be,  does  the  age  in  which  we 
live  allow  us  to  change  it  ?  In  the  present  condition 
of  Europe,  this  part  of  the  world  cannot  choose  those 
religious  ideas  which  might  suit  it  best :  it  must  pre- 
serve those  which  have  been  transmitted  by  its  ances- 
tors, or  must  become  atheistic." 
;  The  restoration  of  the  Girondins  to  the  Convention, 
and  the  decrees  as  to  the  widows  and  mothers,  were 
a  significant  token  of  reaction ;  and  when  the  Revolu- 
tion had  once  commenced  its  retrograde  course,  it 
could  not  stop.  The  royalist  party  had  never  been 
extinct  in  France,  and  the  emigrants  were  flocking 
back.    The  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Rouen  in- 


formed the  Convention  that  the  town-house  had  been 
riotously  assailed  to  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi."  The 
reaction  in  many  parts  of  France  was  bloody,  and 
a  new  Reign  of  Terror  began  again :  it  was  the  revo- 
lutionists who  were  now  the  victims,  and  their  enemies 
the  murderers.  The  slaughter  began  at  Lyon  soon 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  A  list  was  published  of 
the  names  of  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  having 
made  any  denunciations  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ; 
and  in  a  parallel  column,  a  list  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced  and  guillotined  or  shot.  The  Jeunesse 
doree  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  massacred  those  who 
were  denounced  in  the  printed  list,  and  threw  their 
bodies  into  the  Rhone.  Women  were  not  spared; 
and  one  woman,  named  Roua,  a  milliner,  had  her 
brains  blown  out  before  her  own  door.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  May,  upon  a  signal  given  at  the  theatre, 
the  Jeunesse  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  prisons,  in 
which  they  massacred  ninety-seven  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  under  suspicion  of  Jacobinism ;  and  among 
the  victims  were  five  women.  In  one  of  the  prisons 
the  assailants  met  with  a  desperate  resistance,  and  lost 
twelve  of  their  number,  on  which  they  set  fire  to  the 
prison.  Fifteen  of  the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  these 
crimes  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Roanne,  and 
acquitted.  On  their  return  to  Lyon  they  were  met  by 
women  who  strewed  fiowers  on  the  way,  and  in  the 
evening  they  were  crowned  at  the  theatre.  Murder 
went  on  at  Lyon  for  a  long  time  after,  and  the  mur- 
derers were  unpunished.  Marseille,  Aiz,  Toulon, 
Tarascon,  and  nearly  all  the  communes  of  the  old 
Comtat  Venaissin  and  Provence,  which  had  so  often 
been  stained  with  blood,  were  again  the  scene  of  atro- 
cious cruelties  during  the  Terrorist  reaction.  Isnard, 
Chambon-Latour,  and  Durand-Maillane,  are  charged 
with  forming  and  protecting  the  companies  called 
du  Soleil,  or  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Jesus,  and  of  being 
participators  in  the  crimes  committed  by  these  men. 
The  evidence  is  the  documents  collected  in  Fr^ron's 
'  Memoire  Apologetique ;'  for  the  testimony  of  Fr^ron 
would  be  worth  littie,  if  not  supported  by  evidence. 
On  the  11th  of  May  (22nd  Floreal)  the  prison  of  Aix, 
which  contained  many  persons  who  were  there  con- 
fined in  order  to  be  brought  before  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal of  the  department,  was  forced  by  armed  men, 
who  killed  twenty-nine  of  the  prisoners. 

The  ^famine  still  increased  at  Paris,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  expecting  a  new  explosion.  The  Jacobins 
were  plotting,  and  one  of  their  conspiracies  was  dis- 
covered. On  the  18th  of  April,  Rov^re  declared  in 
the  Convention  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for 
massacring  a  large  part  of  the  Assembly  on  that  very 
evening,  and  he  read  the  declarations  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security  by  one  of  the  conspirators, 
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who  had  taken  alarm  at  the  intended  effusion  of  blood. 
Rov^re,  once  a  terrorist,  was  now,  like  many  others, 
a  furious  reactionist.  According  to  his  statement,  the 
meetings  were  all  organized  by  the  conspirators ;  the 
Constitution  of  '93  was  to  be  set  to  work ;  the  seventy- 
three  deputies  and  the  proscribed  deputies  were  to 
be  arrested,  Tallien  and  Fr^ron  to  be  deported,  and 
Thuriot,  Cambon,  and  Maribond  Montaut,  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  movement :  even  the  sentence  of  Billand-* 
Varennes,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Barrdre,  was  to  be 
reconsidered.  The  Convention  arrested  Montaut,  who 
was  in  the  hall  when  Rovdre  spoke ;  and  many  other 
arrests  were  made.  On  the  29th  of  April  the  section 
of  Montreuil  came  to  a  resolution  to  consult  the  forty- 
seven  other  sections  as  to  making  their  sittings  per- 
manent, in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  matter  of  sub- 
sistence. The  other  sections  did  not  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  the  section  of  Montreuil,  and  the  Conven- 
tion annulled  their  resolution ;  but  this  was  a  sign  that 
something  further  was  in  preparation. 

For  a  month  there  was  still  complaining,  but  no 
fresh  attempt  on  the  Convention.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
Fouquier-Tinville  and  some  of  his  old  jurymen  perished 
on  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  affair  attracted  little  attention, 
for  people  were  entirely  occupied  with  their  wants  and 
sufferings.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  Convention  had 
declared  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  sit 
permanently  until  the  trial  of  Fouquier  and  his  accom- 
plices was  ended.  Between  the  time  of  Fouquier's 
arrest  and  his  trial  things  had  greatly  changed.  The 
various  parties  which  had  combined  to  overthrow 
Robespierre  were  disunited;  several  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  deported,  and  many  of 
the  men  of  the  Mountain  were  under  arrest.  Fouquier 
had  now  no  motive  to  say  anything  except  the  truth, 
for  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  spare  the  members 
of  the  Committees,  and  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
those  who  were  in  power.  In  a  Memoire*  which  he 
published,  he  said,  "  It  is  inferred  from  my  intercourse 
with  the  Committees,  that  the  object  was  to  arrange 
with  Robespierre  the  drawing  up  of  the  charges  ;  but 
I  have  never  been  at  the  Committees  except  by  their 
orders,  and  I  have  never  been  there  to  confer  privately 
with  Robespierre  or  any  other  member." — "  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  one  of  the  creatures  of  St.  Just, 
Couthon,  and  Robespierre ;  I  have  never  been  the 
creature  of  the  one  or  the  other."  He  denied  that  he 
had  ever  received  from  Robespierre  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  tried,  and  that  he  had  ever  had  his 
personal  wishes  on  that  matter.  If  any  list  was  fur- 
nished to  Robespierre,  he  said,  it  must  have  been 
furnished  by  the  villain  Dumas,  who  daily  visited  him. 
As  to  the  charge  of  having  executed  the  law  of  the 
22nd  of  Prairial,  he  justly  said  that  he  was  not  a 
legislator,  but  he  was  bound  to  execute  the  laws, 
however  rigorous  they  might  be.  He  was  accused  of 
having  drawn  up  actes  d*accusation  against  patriots ; 

•  Printed  m  the  'Hist.  Pari./  xxxiv.,  253.  This  volume 
contains  part  of  the  trial :  the  remainder  is  in  vol.  xxxv. 


but  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  this  charge  by  his 
conduct,  for  he  had  brought  to  trial  Marie- Antoinette, 
Elizabeth,  d'Orleans,  traitor-generals,  and  federalists. 
Fouquier  was  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
under  its  remodelled  form,  and  he  had  a  fairer  hearing 
than  his  court  had  given  to  the  prisoners  whom  he 
tried,  though  the  charge  against  him  was  vague,  and 
in  part  unjust.  He  made  a  long  defence,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  said,  '*  It  is  not  I  who  ought  to  be  brought 
here,  but  the  leaders  whose  orders  I  executed :  I  have 
only  acted  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  14  Frimaire  and 
23  Ventose,  laws  enacted  by  a  Convention  invested 
with  fbll  powers ;  through  the  absence  of  its  members, 
I  find  myself  the  leader  in  a  conspiracy  which  I  have 
never  been  acquainted  with,  an  object  of  calumny  to  a 
people  always  eager  to  find  culprits."  Fouquier  was 
condemned  for  manoeuvres  and  plots  tending  to  favour 
the  liberticide  projects  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  like,  but  **  specially  for  causing  the  destruc- 
tion, under  the  guise  of  trial,  of  a  countless  number 
of  French  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  by  inventing 
for  the  purpose  schemes  of  conspiracies  in  the  various 
prisons  of  Paris,  in  drawing  and  causing  to  be  drawn 
up  lists  of  proscriptions,  &c.,  and  with  having  acted 
with  bad  intentions."  Fifteen  others  were  condemned 
together  with  him,  as  being  accomplices  in  hit  crimes. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  old  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Duplay,  Robespierre's  host,  was  acquitted  with 
others.  But  Duplay,  and  some  of  those  who  were 
acquitted,  were  lodged  in  prison  on  another  charge.* 

On  the  doth  Floreal  (19th  of  May)  there  were  signs 
of  disturbance.  Numerous  groups,  chiefly  consisting 
of  women,  were  talking  loud  in  the  streets,  and  using 
threatening  language  :  they  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  fall  upon  the  Convention,  which  was  famishing  the 
people,  and  had  only  destroyed  Robespierre  in  order 
to  tyrannize  over  them.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  generale  was  beating  and  the  tocsin  ringing 
in  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  Marceau  ;  the  people 
were  mustering.  The  Committee  of  General  Security 
heard  the  well-known  signal,  and  summoned  the  other 
sections  to  their  aid.  It  was  near  noon  before  the 
Convention  had  their  forces  collected,  and  at  eleven 
their  sitting' commenced.  Ysabeau  opened  the  busi- 
ness by  reading  a  plan  of  insurrection  which  had  been 

*  The  history  of  many  of  the  men  who  make  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  the  Revolution  is  curioas.  They  were  not 
Revolutionists  or  Republicans  in  principle,  except  it  was  the 
principle  of  profit,  or  the  principle  of  Terror.  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  before  the  Revolution,  wrote  some  fiattering  verses 
addressed  to  Loms  XVI.,  which  he  sent  to  J.  L.  Aubert, 
commonly  called  the  Abb6  Aubert,  to  be  inserted  in  tbe 
'  Petites  Affiches.'  The  Abbi  found  the  verses  so  execrable, 
that  he  threw  them  into  his  repository  for  rejected  arddes ; 
but  in  1793,  when  his  worthy  contributor  presided  over  the 
guillotine,  the  witty  Abb6  exhumed  Fouquier-Tinnlie's 
flattery  to  Louis,  and  carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  *  earte 
de  sui^te.*  Whether  the  age  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  the 
dates  of  the  publication  of  the  'Petites  Affichea'  agret*. 
seems  somewhat  doubtful;  but  the  main  fact  of  the  ston 
may  be  true. 
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abundantly  distributed  through  Paris,  It  was  headed, 
"  Insurrection  of  the  people  to  obtain  bread  and  to 
recover  their  rights,"  and  it  was  well  expressed.  It 
was  prefaced  with  numerous  eonsiiUrants,  among  which 
was  not  forgotten,  that  **  insurrection  is  the  most  sacred 
of  rights,  the  most  indispensable  of  duties,  a  want  of 
prime  necessity."  The  people  acted  consistently  in 
this :  the  Declaration  of  Rights  had  made  insurrection 
a  fundamental  principle,  a  duty ;  and  in  perfect  good 
faith  the  insurrectionists  set  about  doing  their  duty. 
The  resolutions  which  followed  the  eonsiddranta,  were, 
that  the  citizens,  male  and  female,  should  go  in  a  mass 
to  the  Convention,  to  ask  for  bread,  the  abolition  of 
the  Revolutionary  Government,  the  establishment  of 
the  democratic  Constitution  of  1793,  and  other  things. 
These  preliminary  articles  were  followed  by  others  for 
securing  the  success  of  the  insurrection,  which,  if  it 
had  been  guided  by  leaders  of  ability,  might  have 
overthrown  the  Convention.  The  rallying  cry  of  the 
people  was  to  be  ''Bread,  and  the  Constitution  of 
1793."  It  was  never  known  who  was  the  author 
of  this  proclamation.  The  reading  of  it  was  followed 
by  tumultuous  applause  from  some  parts  of  the  gal- 
leries ;  but  the  Assembly  maintained  profound  silence. 
A.  member  called  out,  "  The  Convention  will  die  at  its 
post  ;*'  his  colleagues  followed  his  example,  and  with 
outstretched  hand  made  the  same  declaration.  This 
also  had  its  applause  from  the  galleries,  in  which  there 
were  two  parties,  those  for  the  insurrection,  and  those 
for  the  Convention.  Lehardy  observed,  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  people,  "  Bread,  and  the  Constitution," 
were  the  same  as  on  the  1 2th  Germinal ;  the  heads  and 
leaders  were  the  same — the  members  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Convention,  and  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  effect  of  the  decree  (for  some 
of  them  had  escaped)  ;  and  perhaps  they  had  adherents 
even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention.  Rovere  and 
Bourdon  de  rOise  affirmed  that  the  movement  had 
been  organized  in  the  Convention  itself.  The  Con- 
vention decreed  various  articles :  that  the  Commune 
of  Paris  was  responsible  for  any  attack  on  the  national 
representatives ;  that  all  the  citizens  must  repair  to 
their  sections  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Convention ; 
and  the  like.  It  was  a  decree  that  there  should  be  no 
insurrection.  The  women  in  the  galleriei  laughed 
outright  at  this  paper  manifesto.  The  Committee  of 
General  Security  was  ready  with  a  proclamation  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  another  of  the  ordinary  resources  in 
a  time  of  emergency;  and  representatives  were  dis- 
patched to  the  arrondissemens  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
to  warn  people  of  the  tricks  of  their  enemies,  who 
were  leading  them  astray. 

The  women  were  already  in  this  galleries  in  great 
force,  crying  out  for  "Bread.**  The  debate  was 
stopped :  the  president  put  on  his  hat,  the  signal  that 
business  could  not  proceed.  The  cries  of  **  Bread, 
bread,"  were  all  that  could  be  heard.  Some  of  the 
women  laughed  at' the  distress  of  the  members  ;  others 
shook  their  fists  at  the  president.  It  was  all  in  vain  to 
contend  against  the  women.      Sometimes  for  a  quarter 


of  an  hour  no  member's  voic6  could  rise  above  the 
tumult«  The  president  named  a  general  of  brigade, 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  bar,  provisional  command- 
ant of  the  armed  force,  and  gave  him  orders  to  enforce 
respect  to  the  Convention.  The  genera]  went  up  to 
the  great  gallery  on  the  lef^  with  four  fusileers  and 
two  young  men  armed  with  whips  ;  and  all  the  women 
were  turned  out.  In  the  mean  time  the  door  of  the 
hall  on  the  side  of  the  Salon  de  la  Liberte  gave  way 
before  the  blows  with  which  it  was  assailed :  the  mem-* 
hers  of  the  Convention  retired  to  the  upper  benches, 
and  the  gendarmerie  of  the  galleries  stood  between 
them  and  the  intruders,  to  protect  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. The  invaders  were  driven  out,  but  they 
burst  in  again,  and  a  contest  took  place  near  the 
broken  door,  in  which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rioters  were  captured.  Feraud  entered  the  hall,  appa- 
rently in  great  pain,  and  with  his  dress  torn.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  Delmas  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  until  tranquillity 
was  restored.  Tumult  still  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Convention  :  muskets  were  discharged  near  the  broken 
door,  and  again  the  guard  was  forced.  Feraud,  the 
representative,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  entering ;  but  the  crowd  passed  over 
him.  Muskets  were  pointed  at  the  head  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  Feraud,  who  had  risen,  attempted  to  get 
up  the  steps  to  the  president's  seat,  in  order  to  protect 
him.  An  officer  tried  to  help  him,  and  a  rioter  pulled 
him  back  by  his  coat.  The  officer  dealt  a  blow  at  the 
rioter,  who  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  but  Feraud 
received  the  ball,  and  the  rioters  dragged  him  off  by 
the  hair  of  his  head  to  one  of  the  lobbies.  Fresh 
bodies  of  armed  men  were  still  entering,  and  some  of 
them  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  president,  Boissy 
d'Anglas.  He  sat  unmoved,  with  his  hat  on.  The 
tocsin  on  the  Pavilion  de  I'Unitl  was  ringing,  and  the 
court  and  the  gardens  of  the  National  Palace  were 
filling  with  National  Guards^  waiting  for  orders,  while 
armed  men  were  defiling  past  them  and  making  their 
way  into  the  Convention.  Never  since  the  day  when 
Foulon  was  massacred,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was 
a  scene  of  horrible  confusion,  had  Paris  witnessed 
a  4ay  like  this.  All  attempts  to  restore  order  were 
fruitless.  The  president  rung  his  bell,  but^  the  signal 
for  tranquillity  was  only  followed  by  half  an  hour  of 
tumultuous  uproar,  during  which  a  man  appeared  with 
the  head  of  Feraud  on  a  pike,  atid  stood  in  front  of  the 
president.  The  crowd  laughed  and  shouted.  Not  till 
seven  in  the  evening  could  even  an  interval  of  silence 
be  obtained.  The  invaders  had  no  settled  plan,  or 
they  would  have  cleared  the  Convention.  The  Con- 
vention was  helpless:  they  could  only  offer  passive 
resistance*  At  nine  in  the  evening  Romme  moved 
that  the  president  put  to  the  vote  a  motion  which  he 
made  as  representative  of  the  people.  Vernier,  who 
had  taken  the  chair  for  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who  was  ex- 
hausted, said,  "  Are  we  in  sufficient  number  to  deli- 
berate ?"  "  Yes,"  responded  the  crowd.  A  roan  moved 
that  the  people  keep  their  hats  on,  and  that  only  the 
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deputies  should  take  off  their  hats,  as  a  sign  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  Duroi  moved  that  all  citi- 
zens under  arrest  for  political  opinions  since  the  0th 
Thermidor,  against  whom  there  was  no  acte  d'accusa- 
tion,  be  set  at  liberty  all  through  the  Republic ;  and 
that  arms  should  be  restored  to  all  citizens  who  had 
been  disarmed  for  alleged  terrorism.  These  proposi- 
tions were  put  by  the  president,  and  carried  amidst 
a  storm  of  noise.  Vernier  was  compelled  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  insurgents.  Romme  moved  the 
suspension  of  all  proceedings  commenced  against  in- 
carcerated patriots.  This  was  carried  too.  Duroi 
moved  that  their  colleagues  of  the  National  Assembly 
be  released,  with  the  reservation  that  their  conduct  be 
inquired  into,  if  they  had  done  anything  against  the 
interest  of  their  country;  and  that  the  decree  be 
carried  by  extraordinary  couriers  to  tlie  different 
bastiles  in  which  they  were  imprisoned.  Deci'eed. 
"  Now,"  said  Romme,  "  we  can  occupy  ourselves 
with  looking  after  bread  for  the  people."  Moved  and 
carried,  that  only  one  kind  of  bread  be  made,  and  that 
there  be  domiciliary  visits  to  search  for  flour.  Romme 
still  went  on  with  his  motions,  and  the  crowd  gave  to 
them  the  sanction  of  decrees,  with  such  of  the  deputies  as 
chose  to  join ;  the  convocation  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
and  their  permanence ;  the  nomination  in  every  section 


of  commissioners  of  subsistence ;  the  renewal  of  the 
civil  committees  of  each  section  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
people.  Bourbotte  moved  the  arrest  of  all  the  journal- 
ists who  had  poisoned  the  public  mind.  A  raising  of 
hats  confirmed  the  arrest  of  the  journalists ;  and  also 
that  the  barriers  be  closed.  Duquesnoi  moved  that 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  be  quashed,  and 
immediately  renewed,  and  that  their  papers  be  seized. 
This  was  agreed  to.  Legendre  and  Delecloy  asked  to 
be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  General  Secu- 
rity, but  the  tempest  drowned  their  words.  It  was 
midnight.  Four  members  who  had  been  appointed  by 
these  forced  decrees  to  seize  the  papers  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security,  set  out  on  their  mission, 
but  they  were  met  by  a  detachment  "  of  good  citizens," 
headed  by  Legendre,  Auguis,  Kervelegan,  Chenier,  and 
Bergouin.  Raffet  was  the  commander  of  this  force. 
"  Have  you  the  orders  of  the  president,"  said  Prieur  de 
la  Mame  to  Raffet,  "  for  entering  the  Convention  ?" 
"  I  am  not  accountable  to  you,"  said  Raffet.  Priear, 
turning  to  the  crowd,  called  but:  "  Help,  sans-cu- 
lottes."  Boissy  d'Anglas  was  again  in  the  chair :  he 
ordered  the  crowd  to  retire:  they  refused,  and  the 
armed  force  advanced  with  the  bayonet.  The  rioters 
fled,  but  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  Bourbotte,  Peys- 
sard,  Gaston,  and  others,  who  usually  sat  on  the  left. 
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cried  out  from  the  tribune  and  their  seats,  "  Victory." 
But  it  was  not  a  victory  for  them.  Another  armed  body, 
with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Jacobins/'  entered  the 
hall,  and  drove  the  crowd  out.  Some  made  their 
escape  through  the  doors,  others  escaped  into  the  gal- 
leries, and  some  by  the  windows.  It  was  about  half- 
past  eleven,  and  not  before,  when  the  attack  was  made 
on  the  rioters  in  three  columns,  formed  of  the  battalions 
of  Fontaine-de-Grenelle  and  La  Butte-des-Moulins. 
To  hasten  their  retreat,  a  door  was  opened,  and  the 
insurgents  made  their  way  out  between  two  lines  of 
National  Guards,  without  any  further  injury  than 
receiving  a  few  kicks  behind  to  make  them  move 
quicker.  In  this  horrible  tumult  Feraud  was  the  only 
one  who  lost  his  life.  The  armed  force  now  occupied 
the  whole  hall ;  and  the  deputies,  who  had  made  the 
motions  which  had  been  carried  by  the  crowd,  were 
surrounded.  The  Convention  was  at  last  restored  to 
freedom  ;  and  the  place  rang  with  the  shouts  of  ''  Down 
with  the  Jacobins;"  ^' Down  with  the  assassins;" 
"  Live  the  Conventiofi ;"  "  Live  the  Republic."  * 

The  business  was  resumed.  Thibaudeau  moved  that 
the  deputies  be  arrested  who  by  their  motions  had 
encouraged  the  rioters.  A  secretary  burnt  the  minutes 
of  the  decrees  which  the  insui^ents  had  passed.  The 
Convention  decreed  the  arrest  of  Bourbotte,  Duquesnoy, 
Duroi,  Prieur,  Romme,  Soubrany,  Goujon,  Albitte  the 
elder,  Peyssard^  and  Rhul.  Several  of  the  sections 
came  to  oongpratulate  the  Convention  on  their  vic- 
tory. At  half-past  three  in  the  morning  the  sitting 
terminated. 

On  the  2nd  of  Prairial  the  tocsin  was  ringing  at 
eight  in  the  morning ;  and  all  Paris,  as  it  awoke,  heard 
the  signal  for  blood,  strife,  and  death.  The  Conven- 
tion was  again  sitting  at  nine.  Warned  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  previous  day,  the  first  measure  was  a 
decree  for  a  general  inspection  of  the  supplies  of  com. 
Merlin  of  Douay,  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  The  treaties  with 
Prussia  and  Tuscany  had  been  ratified  shortly  before. 
Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  entered  into  also  with 
Spain.  As  soon  as  Merlin's  report  was  finished,  a 
member  announced  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  insur- 
genU,  under  the  name  of  the  **  National  Convention  of 
the  Sovereign,"  and  that  the  meeting  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force.  It  was  decreed  that  the  meeting 
should  be  summoned  to  disperse,  and  that  in  case  of 
disobedience  the  leaders  should  be  declared  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Tallien  said  that  the  Committee  had 
given  orders  to  march  against  the  "  infamous  Com- 
mune ;"  and  it  was  decreed  on  his  motion  that  the  men 
Yfho  were  assembled  should  be  shot  On  the  motion 
of  Thibaudeau,  a  decree  of  impeachment  was  carried 
against  the  members  who  had  been  arrested  in  the  sit- 

^  The  chief  evidence  for  the  tumult  on  the  days  of  Prai- 
rial, is  the  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  in  the 
'  Moniteur,'  which  in  some  particulars  may  be-  inaccurate. 
It  is  very  long  and  minute.  The  brief  narrative  of  Thibau- 
deau, who  was  present,  agrees  with  it  in  the  main  facts. 
(M6m.,i.,161.) 


tings  of  the  1st  of  Prairial  and  the  12th  and  18th  of 
Germinal.  The  Convention  decreed  that  all  the  bells 
in  the  Commune  of  Paris  should  be  broken  and  cast 
into  cannon,  and  that  the  largest  bell  should  be  placed 
on  the  National  Palace;  that  the  national  cockade 
should  be  the  only  signal  of  rallying,  and  that  any 
person  who  had  another  sign  or  device  should  be  dis- 
armed. In  the  evening  a  fresh  danger  threatened  the 
Convention,  for  the  insurgents  had  collected  in  the 
three  sections  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  of  Po- 
pincourt,  of  Montreuil,  and  of  Quinze-Vingts.  They 
had  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  Convention,  but  no 
head  to  guide  them.  The  columns  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  marching  against  the  Commune,  found  no 
enemy ;  but  on  advancing  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
they  saw  the  battalions  of  the  faubourg,  and  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The  insurgents 
soon  arrived,  placed  themselves  in  battle  order,  and 
turned  their  cannon  against  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
who  showed  the  same  want  of  resolution  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  A  parley  commenced,  which  only  irri- 
tated the  two  opposing  forces,  and  they  prepared  for 
battle.  Just  as  the  men  of  the  faubourgs  were  loading 
their  cannon,  the  cannoneers  of  the  Convention  went 
over  to  them.  But  the  defection  of  their  cannoneers 
was  the  safety  of  the  Convention.  Their  fraternizing 
with  the  insurgents  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  their 
resolution  was  shaken.  Ten  commissioners  of  the 
Convention  came  to  promise  to  the  insurgents  that 
their  just  demands  should  be  satisfied.  The  Conven- 
tion decreed  that  they  would  do  all  that  they  could  in 
the  matter  of  subsistence,  and  would  immediately  pre- 
pare the  organic  laws  of  the  Constitution  of  1793.  A 
deputation  from  the  insurgents  was  conducted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention  ;  the  decree  was  read,  the  depu- 
tation were  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  and 
received  from  the  president  the  fraternal  embrace. 
Paris  was  still  tumultuous  for  several  days ;  but  on  the 
4th  of  Prairial  the  Convention  was  supreme,  and  began 
to  exercise  its  vengeance  by  decimating  the  Mountain. 
The  military  commission  of  Paris  was  instructed  to 
try  Rhul,  Romme,  Goujon,  Duquesnoy,  Duroi,  Sou- 
brany, Bourbotte,  Peyssard,  Forestier,  the  elder  Albitte, 
and  Prieur  de  la  Mame.  Rhul  stabbed  himself.  Al- 
bitte and  Prieur  escaped.  The  Convention  sent  before 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  Charente-Inferieure,  Barr^re, 
Collot,  Billaud,  and  Vadier ;  but  Collot  and  Billaud 
were  already  on  their  voyage  to  the  unwholesome 
regions  of  Cayenne,  and  Vadier  had  escaped.*  Pache, 
Xavier-Audouin,  Bouchotte,  Daubigny,  Cl^mence, 
Marchand,'  Heron,  and  Hassenfratz,  were  sent  before 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  Eure-et-Loir.  Robert  Lindet, 
Youlland,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^,  Jagot,  Elie  Lacoste, 
Lavicomterie,  David,  Prieur  de  la  Cdte  d'Or,  Du- 
barran,  and  Bernard  de  Saintes,  were  also  arrested. 

*  Barr^re  appeared  before  the  court,  and  the  inquiry 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  Convention  finally  annulled  the 
decree  for  his  trial,  and  maintained  the  sentence  of  deporta- 
tion; but  Barrdre  contrived  to  esc^>e  from  his  prison  at 
Saintes. 
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Thus  the  deputies  who  had  favoured  the  insurgents, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  old  Committees  of  Public 
Safety  and  General  Security,  except  Carnot  and  Louis 
du  Bas-Rhin,  were  arrested;  and  all  their  principal 
agents.  Many  other  arrests  were  made.  Sergent  and 
Panis  were  arrested  for  having  signed  the  circular  of 
the  2nd  of  September,  1792.*  Both  Therroidorians 
and  Girondins  combined  to  denounce  and  to  proscribe, 
to  gratify  their  private  enmity,  not  to  do  justice; 
though  justice  and  the  public  safety  were  the  pretext. 
Justice  always  receives  her  due  homage,  for  even  vil- 
lains commit  their  crimes  in  her  name,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  Crime. 

The  Convention  disarmed  the  revolutionists  of  Paris. 
Ten  thousand  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  incarcerated. 
A  new  organization  of  the  National  Guard  was  made 
all  through  the  Republic,  on  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, "  that  the  force  designed  to  maintain  the  security 
of  persons  and  of  property  ought  to  be  solely  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  an  interest  inseparable  from 
their  individual  interest  in  maintaining  this  security.'' 
A  camp  was  established  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil«- 
ries ;  a  strong  garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  was  placed 
in  Paris ;  women  were  excluded  from  the  galleries  of 
the  Convention,  and  men  could  only  be  admitted  with 
cards.  Robespierre's  great  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
■\  tion  were  utterly  destroyed.  On  the  6th  of  Prairial 
"^x^  the  military  commission  began  its  sittings,  and  a  great 
\^^  number  of  persons  were  hurried  off  to  execution. 
)Hennequin,  a  sculptor,  was  condemned  to  death  for 
having  had  on  his  hat,  on  the  1st  of  Prairial,  the 
words  **  Bread,  and  the  Constitution  of  *93,"  and  for 
being  strongly  suspected  of  having  carried  the  head 
of  Feraud  on  the  end  of  a  pike ;  but  a  few  days  after, 
a  man  was  condemned  for  having  done  that  of  which 
the  sculptor  was  strongly  suspected.  Another  man 
also  was  condemned  a  few  days  after  for  having  carried 
Feraud's  head  on  a  pike.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
vention who  had  been  sent  before  the  military  com- 
mission, were  tried  on  the  24th  Prairial  (12th  of  June). 
The  acta  d'accusation  was  framed  upon  the  report  in  the 
'  Moniteur,'  which  they  declared  to  be  false.  Romme, 
Duquesnoy,  Duroi,  Bourbotte,  Soubrany,  and  Goujon, 
were  condemned  to  death ;  Peyssard  to  deportation ; 
and  Forestier  was  acquitted.  As  they  were  descend- 
ing the  staircase,  the  condemned  prisoners  wounded 
themselves  with  knives  and  scissors.  They  had  among 
them  only  two  knives  and  an  old  pair  of  scissors, 
which  they  passed  to  one  another,  after  stabbing  them- 
selves. Bourbotte  said,  as  he  stabbed  himself,  ''  This 
is  the  way  that  a  man  of  courage  ends  his  days." 
Romme,  Goujon,  and  Duquesnoy,  died  of  their  wounds. 
Romme  wounded  himself  all  over  his  body,  and  was  so 
smeared  with  blood,  that  he  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized.     The  other  three  died  on  the  scaflfold.     While 

♦  The  conversation  that  took  place  when  Panis  was  ar- 
restedj  forms  a  ludicrous  scene.  He  was  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  Like  many  knaves,  when  they  are  accused,  he  af- 
fected to  be  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  he  whose  heart  was 
pure,  and  koevv  no  guile. 


the  executioner  was  fastening  Bourbotte  to  the  guillo- 
tine, he  continued  talking  to  the  people  who  were  near 
the  scaffold.  When  he  was  fastened,  the  axe  was  not 
in  its  place,  and  he  had  to  wait  till  it  was  adjusted. 
In  the  meantime]  he  went  on  talking ;  he  said  that  he 
died  innocent,  and  wished  prosperity  to  the  Republic. 
These  deputies  were  not  among  the  worst  men  of  the 
Convention.  "  Romme  had  a  rank  among  matlie- 
maticians ;  Soubrany  bad  made  himself  loved  when 
he  was  with  the  armies,  by  his  courage  and  his  fru- 
gality ;  Goujon  was  esteemed  for  his  personal  qualities, 
his  l^nowledge,  and  his  virtues."     (Thibaudeau.) 

The  12th  of  Germinal  and  the  days  of  Prairial  com- 
pletely demolished  the  revolutionary  party.  The  good 
and  the  bad  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  those 
who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  those  who  had  stained  themselves  with 
blood  in  order  to  load  themselves  with  plunder.  Jus- 
tice, tardy  and  severe,  overtook  the  guilty ;  but  the 
guiltiest  members  of  the  Convention  remained  unpu- 
nished. Tallien,  Fouch^,  FterOn,  were  triumphant. 
The  Thermidorian  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful parts  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution :  it  destroyed 
all  that  remained  of  true  devotion  to  the  country,  and 
gave  to  the  licence  of  unprincipled  men  its  full  career. 
The  massacres  in  the  stuth  continued  after  the  1st  of 
Prairial.  The  fort  of  Tarascon  on  the  Rhone  was 
broken  open,  and  twenty-four  prisoners  were  mas- 
sacred. This  news  encouraged  the  reactionists  of 
Marseille,  who  on  the  5th  of  June  (I7th  Prairial)  got 
possession  of  the  keys  of  the  Fort  St.  Jean.  The 
assailants  were  the  Compagnie  du  Soleil,  who  went  to 
the  work  of  death  with  a  crucifix  carried  in  front  of 
them.  The  massacre  lasted  till  ten  at  night.  Some 
of  the  dungeons  were  set  on  fire ;  broken  straw  mixed 
with  sulphur  was  lighted  at  some  of  the  doors  ;  other 
dungeons  were  swept  with  grape-shot.  At  least  two 
hundred  Jacobins,  or  men  suspected  of  Jacobinism, 
perished  by  this  bloody  butchery,  as  cruel  as  the  mas- 
sacres of  Paris  in  September,  1792.  Fifteen  days 
after  the  slaughter  at  Marseille,  there  was  a  fresh 
massacre  at  Tarascon,  in  which  twenty-three  *  patriots' 
lost  their  lives.  Women  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone 
after  their  breasts  had  been  cut  off.  The  number  of 
murders  committed  during  this  reactionary  movement 
in  the  south  is  unknown,  for  there  was  no  official 
inquiry  by  the  government  into  all  the  circumstances. 
But  besides  the  murders  committed  in  the  large  town*, 
there  was  hardly  a  village  in  this  country  of  furious 
passions  in  which  some  one  was  not  sacrificed  to  the 
revenge  of  his  enemies.  The  Jacobins  had  maintained 
a  bloody  and  tyrannical  reign,  and  a  just  retribution 
overtook  them  ;  but,  as  in  the  reign  of  Terror,  all  were 
confoimded  in  one  common  proscription,  so  in  the 
reaction  guilt  and  innocence  were  confounded  and 
perished  together.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
some  have  done,  that  in  the  south  the  reaction  had 
as  many  victims  as  the  reign  of  Terror ;  but  it  is  false 
and  contrary  to  indisputable  evidence  to  affirm  th.^t 
only  a  few  lost  their  lives.     No  honest  historian  of  the 
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Revolution  can  veil  the  horrors  of  the  re-netion,  nor 
the  merciless  brutality  of  those  who  rose  against  the 
defeated  Jacobins. 

Here,  too,  the  Convention  was  guilty.  Daring  the 
horrors,  two  representatives  of  the  people,  Chambon 
and  Cadroy,  were  on  a  mission  to  these  departments ; 
they  neither  attempted  to  prevent  crime  nor  to  punish 
the  guilty.  The  men  who  had  put  an  end  to  what 
they  called  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  allowed  these 
sanguinary  acts  to  go  unpunished.  Thibaudeau,  a 
member  of  the  Convention«  gives  a  curious  reason  for 
it,  which  may  be  the  true  one :  "  Why  did  not  the 
Convention  take  vengeance  in  the  name  of  the  law  for 
these  abominable  crimes?— why,  after  having  done 
justice  on  the  authors  of  the  drownings  of  Nantes,  did 
it  leave  unpunished  the  no  less  atrocious  massacres  at 
Marseille  ? — ^why  was  it  more  pitiless  towards  the  revo- 
lutionary terrorists  than  towards  the  royalist  terrorists  ? 
Because  it  feared  the  one  party  less  than  the  other." 
The  Convention,  he  adds,  feared  the  revolutionary  ter- 
rorists, because  they  were  nearer,  and  aimed  at  seizing 
power  in  order  to  govern  by  revolutionary  laws ;  and 
as  the  terrorists  professed  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Republic,  they  had  a  sort  of 
popularity.  *'  The  royalists  committed  their  excesses 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  and  as  they  did  not 
conceal  the  £Bict  that  they  were  acting  on  behalf  of 
royalty,  they  excited  alarm,  but  had  few  partisans, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for  fearing  that  they 


would  establish  their  power."  Thus,  according  to  the 
apologist  of  the  Convention,  the  members  cared  not 
for  the  murders,  because  they  did  not  think  that  the 
power  of  the  murderers  would  ever  reach  themselves : 
a  more  signal  condemnation  has  seldom  been  pro* 
nounced  by  an  impartial  judge.  But  the  reactionists 
were  not  all  royalists,  as  Thibaudeau  states.  There 
were  among  them  Girondins ;  and  also  terrorists  of  the 
faction  of  Hubert,  to  whom  blood  was  sweet,  and 
plunder  sweeter ;  men  who  would  murder  and  thieve 
under  any  tide,  or  in  any  cause,  for  their  cause  was 
rapine,  and  the  name  that  it  went  by  was  immaterial. 
Thibaudeau  further  says :  *'  I  do  not  think  that  I 
had  any  fears  for  myself,  and  I  think  that  this  was 
the  case  with  most  of  my  colleagues ;  but  as  to  the  Re- 
public, I  feared  much  more  the  terrorists  of  the  year  II. 
than  the  royalist  terrorists  of  the  year  III.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  royalism  could  rise  again  from  its 
ashesj  or  that  foreign  armies  could  triumph  over  ours. 
This  was  doubtiess  an  error,  but  it  was  shared  by 
many  others ;  it  was  founded  on  our  blind  confidence 
in  the  unshakeable  firmness  of  the  Revolution,  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  Republic,   and  the  goodness  of  our 


cause. 


*>• 


•  Thibaudeau,  <M^m./  i.,  240,  &c.,  and  p.  160.  Thibau- 
deau lamented  these  excesses,  and  jiutly  condemned  them. 
He  is  one  of  the  fairest  writers  on  this  period. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

QUIBERON. 


Oh  the  8th  of  June  (20th  Prairial),  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  Temple  the  only  son  of  Louis  XVI.  His  uncle 
Louis,  formerly  called  Monsieur,  assumed  the  title  of 
Louis  XVI  II.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
examined  the  child's  body,  made  a  report  of  the  state 
in  which  they  found  it ;  the  sum  of  which  was,  that 
he  died  of  a  scrofulous  complaint  which  had  existed 
for  some  time.  The  report  did  not  add  that  he  died 
from  neglect,  bad  treatment,  and  want  of  fresh  air. 
He  had  been  confined  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  small 
chamber,  with  linen  unchanged,  devoured  by  vermin, 
and  surrounded  by  filth.  The  Thermidorians  had  not 
shown  him  more  mercy  than  the  Jacobins,  though  they 
sent  his  tutor  Simon  to  the  scaffold  at  the  time  when 
Robespierre's  party  fell. 

The  Vendean  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  Stofflet, 
met  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  La  Jaunaye,  near  Nantes,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1705,  and  the  terms  of  submission  were 
signed.  The  Vendeans  had  nothing  left  to  choose 
between  accepting  the  amnesty  and  total  destruction. 
It  was  hoped  that  Stofilet  and   the  Chouans  would 


accept  the  same  terms  as  Charette  ;  but  Stofflet  could 
not  be  brought  to  accept  them.  He  declared  Charette 
a  traitor  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  him.  Charette  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  his 
submission;  he  issued  proclamations,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty  ;  and 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  those  Vend6ans 
who  had  now  been  accustomed  to  warfare,  and  at  the 
head  of  this  body  he  exercised  the  police  ovei:  the 
country.  It  was  less  easy  to  deal  with  the  Bretons ; 
and  Boursault,  one  of  the  national  representatives,  had 
so  little  confidence  in  their  promises,  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  coming  to  terms  with  them. 
BoUet,  another  representative,  did  not  despair  of  peace ; 
and  Hoche,  whose  abilities  were  employed  in  this 
inglorious  service,  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to 
bring  about  a  pacification.  On  the  20th  of  April 
many  of  the  royalist  chiefs  met  the  representatives 
near  Rennes,  accepted  the  terms,  and  signed  their  sub- 
mission to  Uie  Republic.  Stofflet  also,  finding  himself 
abandoned,  signed  the  terms  of  peace  at  St.  Florent. 
This  was  the  first  pacification  of  the  insurgent  pro- 
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vinces;  but  Hocbe,  who  had  great  penetration,  saw 
that  it  was  only  apparent,  though  it  would  have  the 
real  advantage  of  showing  the  people  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  rendering  them  less  dis- 
posed to  join  in  another  insurrection.  It  also  gave 
France  a  great  advantage  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers ;  for  internal  disunion  was  what  the  emigrants 
and  the  enemies  relied  upon  as  much  as  the  force  of  their 
arms.  Austria  and  England  were  the  only  formidable 
enemies  that  remained ;  for  Holland  and  Prussia  had 
made  peace,  Russia  was  too  remote  to  be  feared,  and 
Spain  was  desirous  of  peace.  The  rest  of  the  enemies 
of  France  were  too  feeble  to  cause  any  alarm. 

But  there  were  men  in  France  who  were  serving  the 
royalist  cause  in  another  way,  and  Louis  XYIII.  had 
his  agents  even  in  Paris.  There  were  even  men  in 
Jthe  Convention  who  were  siispected  of  favouring  the 
title  of  Louis ;  men,  too,  who  wore  the  mask  of  Re- 
publicans, such  as  Tallien,  Fr^ron,  Isnard,  and  others. 
A  letter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  addressed  to  the  Duke 
d'Harcourt,  and  dated  from  Verona,  the  Srd  of  January, 
1795,  was  found  in  an  English  vessel,  which  was 
captured  in  March  on  its  voyage  from  Hamburg  to 
London.  In  this  letter  Louis  said :  "  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Tallien  inclines  to  royalty ;  but  I  have  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  is  the  true  royalty."  The  true 
royalty  of  Louis  was  the  re- establishment  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  ancient  regime  in  its  pristine  purity. 
Other  evidence  against  Tallien  afterwards  appeared; 
and  his  treasonable  correspondence  is  hardly  matter 
of  doubt.  Even  among  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  who 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Constitutional  Act, 
there  were  men  in  favour  of  kingly  power,  Lesage 
d'£ure-et-Loir,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  Lanjuinais, 
though  they  were  not  Bourbonists.  The  rest  of  the 
committee"  were  republicans.*  The  committee  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  the  Constitution  of  1793. 
They  wished  to  have  something  between  royalty  and 
the  rule  of  demagogues.  The  Convention  in  the  mean- 
time were  busily  occupied  with  the  pressing  matter  of 
subsistence.  They  had  decreed  that  there  should  be 
only  one  kind  of  bread,  in  order  to  take  away  all  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  As  im- 
mense profits  were  made  on  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  variable  value  of  the 
assignats,  everybody  was  engaged  in  speculation ;  all 
were  dealers  in  bread,  wine,  meat,  and  other  articles. 
White  bread  was  sold  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  twenty-five 
to  thirty  francs  the  pound.  The  Convention  attempted 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  arbitrary  laws ;  such  as  tiiat 
none  but  the  licensed  butchers  should  buy  cattle,  that 
a  crop  could  not  be  bought  while  it  was  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  the  like ;  but  prices  are  governed  by 
laws  above  the  laws  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Convention  might  do  harm,  but 
could  not  possibly  do  good.f  In  order  to  facilitate  the 

*  Thibaudeau,  'M^m.,'  i.,  179,  and  bis  remarks  on  the 
discussions  in  the  Committee  on  the  new  Constitution. 

t  Thiers, .' Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise,'  vol.  ii.,  c.  9; 
Brussels  edition. 


sale  of  national  property,  which  went  on  slowly,  partly 
because  of  the  doubt  that  people  had  as  to  the  security 
of  the  title,  and  partly  owing  to  the  enormous  price  to 
which  land  rose  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  the  Convention  had  already  done  away 
with  public  sales,  and  decreed  that  anybody  might 
purchase  lands  who  should  offer  thrice  the  amount  in 
assignats 'of  their  estimated  value  in  1790.  Thus  for 
one  franc  in  1790  three  were  now  to  be  paid;  but  the 
assignats  were  worth  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  their 
nominal  value ;  consequently  if  the  value  for  1790 
was  correctly  ascertained,  a  roan  got  a  franc's  value 
for  one-fifth  of  a  franc.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to 
sell  the  property,  to  withdraw  the  assignats  from  circu* 
lation,  to  stimulate  the  national  industry  by  directing 
it  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  deprive  the 
emigrants  of  all  hopes,  the  State  must  be  content  with 
getting  what  it  could.  He  who  made  the  first  offer  of 
three  times  the  value  of  1790,  became  the  owner  of 
the  property.  Only  one-sixth  was  to  be  paid  down  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  rest  by  fixed  instalments. 
The  measure  stimulated  purchasers,  and  immense  for- 
tunes was  made  ;  for  the  estimation  of  1 790  was  often 
very  much  below  the  real  value  at  that  time.  Much 
land,  which  was  not  known  to  be  public  property  by 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  administration,  was 
discovered  to  be  such  by  the  cupidity  of  purchasers. 
Tliis  decree  for  selling  the  land  by  private  tender  was, 
however,  shortly  after  repealed,  and  the  plan  of  auc- 
tions was  resorted  to  again.  Another  measure  was 
adopted,  in  order  to  bring  the  assignats  to  tbeir  real 
value.  The  amount^  emitted  was  to  determine  the 
amount  of  a  sum  that  was  to  be  paid,  in  this  proper- 
tion  :  for  every  500  millions  of  assignats  added  to  the 
circulation,  all  sums  paid  after  such  addition  were  to  be 
increased  by  one-fourth.  Thus  a  debt  of  2,000  francs, 
contracted  when  there  were  two  milliards  in  circulation, 
was  to  be  a  debt  of  2,500  francs,  when  2,500  milliards 
were  in  circulation;  when  three  milliards  were  in  cir* 
culation,  the  debt  would  become  3,000  francs.  But 
the  scale  was  not  universally  applied.  It  was  first 
applied  to  taxes  and  arrears  of  taxes;  and  it  was 
applied  to  proprietors  of  land  who  thus  received  a 
larger  rent,  which  was  computed  upon  the  original 
agreement  with  the  addition  of  one-fourth  for  each 
emission  of  500  millions  of  assignats.  The  cultivttor 
had  his  advantage  in  the  high  price  of  his  produce. 
The  history  of  the  assignats,  and  all  the  tampering 
with  them,  would  form  matter  for  a  volume.  The 
emission  of  assignats  added  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  legislation  were 
impotent  to  struggle  against  a  depreciation  which  was 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  report  on  the  new  Constitution  was  presented 
on  the  23rd  of  June  (5th  Messidor) ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  news  arrived  of  the  descent  of  a  body  of  emi- 
grants on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  About  6,000  men, 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  sailed  for  theFrench 
coast  under  convoy  of  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
commodore  Warren.     This  expedition  was  the  result 
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of  Puisaye'a  negotiations  at  London.  The  men  for 
the  expedition  were  got  together  from  all  quarters: 
some  were  prisoners  of  war ;  others  were  refugees  from 
Toulon,  whom  the  Comte  d*Hervilly  found  in  London. 
Puisaye,  it  is  said,  fahricated  a  great  quantity  of  assig- 
nats  to  carry  with  him ;  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  gave 
him  all  necessary  powers,  which  he  was  to  exercise  till 
the  comte*8  arrival  in  France.  The  Comte  d*Hervilly 
was  associated  with  Puisaye  by  the  English  ministry, 
who  bad  no  great  confidence  in  this  adventurer,  and 
d'Hervilly  was  to  command  the  regiments  until  they 
landed.  Puisaye  took  with  him  the  bishop  of  Dol, 
who  had  a  commission  from  Rome,  a  large  body  of 
clergy,  and  many  Frenchmen  who  bore  illustrious 
names,  and  served  as  volunteers.  Admiral  Hood 
(afterwards  Lord  Bridport),  who  was  stationed  with 
a  fleet  off  the  isles  of  Ushant  to  protect  the  invad- 
ing squadron,  fell  in  with  the  Republican  fleet  com- 
manded by  Villaret-Joyeuse,  on  the  2drd  of  June, 
and  the  French  admiral,  after  losing  several  of  his 
ships,  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Lorient. 
The  emigrants  anchored  on  the  25th  of  June^  in  the 
bay  of  Quiberon,  landed  on  the  27lh  near  Camac, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Auray,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  few  thousand  peasants ;  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  lose  sight  of  the -fleet  on  the  coast.  Hoche, 
who  was  at  Rennes,  being  intrusted  with  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  west,  immediately  marched  against  the 
ipvaders  with  a  considerable  force.  On  the  1st  of 
July  (18th  Messidor),  the  Convention  sent  Tallien 
and  Blad  to  join  Hoche,  and  invested  them  with  the 
powers  which  had  been  formerly  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  when  on  mission  in  the  de- 
partments and  with  the  armies.  Puisaye  and  d'Her- 
villy could  not  agree,  and  were  disputing  about  the 
command  and  the  mode  of  operation.  They  at  last 
agreed  to  retire  into  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron, in  which,  protected  by  the  English  fleet  on  both 
sides,  they  would  hold  an  impregnable  position.  The 
emigrants  captured  fort  Penthi^vre,  which  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  Peninsula  (3rd  July).  Puisaye 
sent  his  emissaries  all  through  Bretagne  to  stir  up 
Charette,  Stofflct,  and  all  the  insurgent  leaders. 
Hoche  fixed  his  camp  at  Sainte-Barbe,  and  thus 
blockaded  the  enemy.  He  had  soon  about  13,000 
or  14,000  men  and  his  artillery  with  him.  The 
emigrants  determined  on  offensive  operations.  Some 
detachments  commanded  by  Chouan  chiefs  were  landed 
at  Sarzeau  and  Quimper,  with  instructions  to  fall  on 
the  rear  of  Hoche,  while  an  attack  was  made  on  his 
front  and  flank  by  the  main  body.  On  the  16th  of 
July,  D'Hervilly  and  Puisaye  quitted  their  strong 
post  on  the  peninsula  and  advanced  upon  Hoche, 
who  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  Republican 
troops  soon  drove  the  emigrants  before  them : 
D'Hervilly  fell  mortally  wounded  when  he  was  giving 
orders  for  a  retreat,  and  the  route  was  complete. 
Puisaye  shut  himself  up  in  the  peninsula,  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  enter,  as  it  was  pro- 
tected by  Fort  Fenthiivre  and   ihe  English   fleet. 


But  Hoche  had  ascertained  from  some  deserters  that 
an  entrance  into  the  fort  might  be  effected  by  wading 
breast-deep  through  the  sea  that  washed  the  base  of 
the  rock,  and  thus  reaching  a  path  which  led  to  the 
summit  on  which  the  fort  stood ;  and  he  was  assured 
by  the  deserters  that  their  comrades  in  the  garrison 
would  open  the  gates  to  him.  At  midnight  of  the 
20th  of  July,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  darkness,  Hoche 
directed  his  14,000  men  against  the  peninsula,  while 
300  grenadiers  undertook  the  perilous  task  of  surpris- 
ing the  fort.  The  sky  was  covered  with  heavy  clouds, 
the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  the  swollen  ^ves 
of  the  ocean  were  driven  by  the  storm  against  the 
iron-bound  coasts  of  Quiberon.  The  garrison,  roused 
by  the  heavy  tread  of  thousands  of  men  approaching 
in  the  dark,  fired  upon  them,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
republicans  were  thrown  into  some  confusion.  But 
at  daybreak  they  saw  the  tricolor  flag  floating  on  the 
ramparts,  and  victory  was  now  certain.  The  repub- 
licans advanced  into  the  peninsula,  and  drove  the  emi- 
grants before  them  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean.  The 
ships  which  were  off  the  coast  had  been  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  and  with  difficulty  came  in  time  to  receive 
these  unfortunate  adventurers.  Some  contrived  te 
reach  the  English  vessela  under  a  heavy  Are ;  some 
wei4i>  owrito^ved  up  in  the  waves.  The  English  artil- 
ref y  directed  against  the  republicans  mowed  down  the 
emigrants  also.  The  choice  was  death  by  drowning, 
or  by  the  sword,  or  surrender.  Many  of  the  emi- 
grants laid  down  their  arms,  but  Hoche  made  no 
capitulation  with  them.  He  had  not  the  power  to  do 
it;  and  he  himself  afterwards  said  he  heard  nothing 
of  certain  promises  which  general  Humbert,  who  was 
in  command  under  him,  made  to  the  enemy ;  nor 
could  he  have  given  his  sanction  to  any  such  pro- 
mises. The  English  commander,  Warren,  did  all  that 
he  could  to  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  the  defeated 
emigrants;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  confusion  ' 
great  numbers  were  drowned.  The  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  thousand,  were  tried  by  a  mi- 
litary commission  at  Vannes,  which  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  had  been  enrolled 
against  their  will  and  the  real  emigrants,  all  of  whom 
were  shot.  The  Committees  of  Government  were 
strongly  solicited  to  save  the  prisoners ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  which  was  not  at  present 
composed  of  Montagnards,  felt  that  they  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  let  the  law  take  its  course  against 
Frenchmen  who  had  entered  France  with  arms  in  their 
hands.* 

The  remnant  of  the  Chouans  and  Vendeans,  eneou* 
raged  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  had  risen 
again.  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  other  chiefs,  resumed 
their  arms,  and  the  guerilla  warfare  was  re-commenced. 
Hoche  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
the  west,  and  received  a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men 

*  It  is  difliciilt  to  decide  if  Hoche  was  blamtable  in  this 
matter.  The  royahst  writers  say  that  he  was.  But  Hoche 
was  tea  honourable  and  generous  man,  and  his  own  assertion 
will  not  readily  be  disbelieved. 
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from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.     Above  100,000  repub- 
lican soldiers  formed  a  vast  cordon,  extending  from 
Granville  to  Rochelle.     The   activity   of  the   young 
French   general   frustrated  all   the   attempts   of    the 
English  to  make  a  landing.     A  new   royalist  force, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  d'Artois,  was  landed  by  an 
English  fleet  at  the  Isle  Dieu,  but  the  prince  hesitated 
:  to  throw  himself  into  La  Vendee ;  and  after  six  weeks* 
'  delay,  the  weather  becoming   very  bad,  the  English 
i     1  ships  withdrew,  and  conveyed  the  Comte  d'Artois  to 
;  England  (15th   November).      Hocbe   now   advanced 
through  the  insurgent  country,  skilfully  disposing  his 
force  so  as  to  separate  the  rebel  chiefs ;   and  by  his 
prudent  conduct,  his  mild  treatment  of  the  clergy,  and 
his  respect  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people,  he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  pacification  of  these  dis- 
turbed provinces  in  the  following  year. 

In  this  unfortunate  expedition  the  royaHsts  lost 
almost  all  the  officers  of  marine  and  of  the  engineers, 
who  were  distinguished  for  talent.  It  was  an  ill-con- 
certed plan.  The  English  have  been  accused  by  some 
of  the  French  writers  of  wishing  to  lead  the  emigrants 
to  their  destruction.  The  charge  is  absurd,  for  the 
English  ministry  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to 
repair  their  disasters  in  Holland  by  success  on  the 
territories  of  France ;  and  the  English  fleet  gave  every 
assistance  to  the  emigrants  in  their  fearful  disaster. 
But  it  was  one  more  lesson  added  to  that  of  Toulon, 
for  men  not  to  trust  to  foreign  aid  against  their  own 
country. 

While  the  royalists  were  waiting  for  their  destruc- 
tion on  the  rocks  of  Quiberon,  Spain  made  peace  with 
France.     General  Moncey  had  taken  Bilboa  and  Vit- 


toria,  and  was  investing  Pamplona ;  and  the  only  hope 
of  sgrresting  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Republic 
was  by  a  peace.  The  terms  were  signed  at  B&le  on 
the  12th  of  July  (24th  Messidor).  France  restored 
all  the  places  that  she  had  taken  from  Spain,  and 
Spain  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  was  no  real  gain  to  the  Republic,  for 
St.  Domingo  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
peace  with  Spain  caused  great  rejoicing  in  France, 
for  a  Bourbon  had  recognized  the  Republic,  and  two 
armies  were  now  at  her  disposal,  to  turn  against  her 
enemies  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
armies  of  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  were  ready  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  in  face  of  the  Austrians,  whose  force  ex- 
tended along  the  river  from  Bdle  to  Dusseldorf,  below 
Cologne.  The  Austrians  had  a  strong  position  :  their 
right  was  protected  by  the  forts  of  Dilsseldorf  and 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  is  opposite  to  Coblenz  ;  and  on 
their  centre  and  their  left  by  Mainz,  Mannheim,  and 
Philipsburg.  With  these  advantages  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  make  the  attack,  but  the  French  were 
the  assailants.  On  the  20th  of  Fructidor  (6th  of  Sep- 
tember) Jourdan  passed  the  Rhine  at  Eichelcamp, 
Dusseldorf,  and  Neuwied,  by  a  bold  maneeuvre^  and  he 
reached  the  Lahn  by  the  20th  of  September,  by  the 
road  to  Frankfort.  Pichegru  received  at  the  same 
time  orders  to  cross  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  Mannheim, 
which  was  threatened  with  bombardment,  surrendered 
to  him  before  the  end  of  September.  The  two  French 
generals  were  now  in  a  position  to  unite  their  forces 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Main. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 


The  Committee  of  the  Eleven  began  their  labours 
on  the  organic  laws  of  the  Constitution  of  '93  on  the 
17th  Floreal.  Si^yes,  who  had  been  named  a  member 
of  it,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  and  as  a  resolution  had  been  made  that  those 
members  who  belonged  both  to  the  Committees  of 
Government  and  to  the  Eleven,  should  choose  one  or 
the  other,  Sidyes  chose  to  belong  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  consti- 
tution-making, but  he  was  incapable  of  listening  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  He  gave  his  own  opinion  like  an 
oracle,  and  then  resumed  oracular  taciturnity:  he 
would  neither  listen  to  objections,  nor  explain,  nor 
argue.*  The  second  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  heard  on  the  17th  of  August  (30th  Ther- 

*  As  to  the  discussions  in  the  Committee^  see  Thibaudeau, 
M6m.,'  i.,  177,  &c. 


midor),  and  two  days  afterwards  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  presented  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  on  the  6th  of 
September  (20th  Fructidor).  By  a  decree  of  the  5th 
Fructidor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Convention  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  new  legislature;  a  measure  which  gave 
rise  to  violent  tumults,  and  placed  France  in  danger 
of  again  becoming  royalist,  or  having  a  new  reign  of 
Terror.  The  Convention  were  almost  unanimous  as 
to  the  two-thirds,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  two-thirds  should  be  de- 
termined. It  was  finally  resolved  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  people,  together  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution.  Saladin,  who  had  been  a  violent  revo- 
lutionist in  the  Legislative,  and  as  violent  a  re-actionist 
in  the  Convention,  denounced  to  the  people,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, the  decree  of  the  5th  Fructidor.   The  opposition 
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began  in  the  sections  of  Paris  before  tbey  were  con- 
voked in  the  primary  assemblies  to  deliberate  accord- 
ing to  law.  On  the  11th  of  Fructidor,  Lacretelle  the 
younger  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention^  in  the 
name  of  the  section  of  the  Champs- £ly sees,  and  inso- 
lently demanded  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
capital :  it  was  a  caricature  of  the  famous  address  of 
Mirabeau.  On  the  12th,  the  section  of  the  faubourg 
Montmartre  came  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
by  which  five  hundred  members  of  the  legislative  body 
were  to  be  elected  from  the  Convention.  The  Con- 
vention responded  (13th)  by  a  decree  which  directed 
the  electoral  assemblies  to  commence  their  operations 
by  choosing  two-thirds  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Convendon.  This  decree  made  the  agitators  agitate 
still  more,  and  prepare  for  insurrection.  Among  the 
agitators  were  general  Miranda,  who  had  served  under 
Dumouriez ;  general  Servan ;  Marchena,  Lemattre, 
former  secretary  of  the  council  of  finances  ;  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy ;  Lacretelle  the  younger ;  Langlois, 
Richer-Serizy,  and  others.  Roederer  was  also  op- 
posed to  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  Fructidor. 

The  primary  assemblies  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  met  on  the  6th  of  September ;  and  the 
section  Lepelletier  employed  the  first  sitting  in  drawing 
up  a  manifesto,  which,  after  various  considirants,  de- 
clared that  ''  every  citizen  had  the  right  of  freely 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  Constitution  presented 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  decree  of  the  5th  Fructidor,  respecting  the  re- 
election of  five  hundred  members  of  the  Convention, 
and  generally  on  all  the  measures  of  Public  Safety." 
The  Convention  was  informed  of  this  measure,  but 
nothing  was  done  upon  it ;  and  the  section  Lepelletier 
went  a  step  further.  It  came  to  a  resolution,  "  that 
Che  only  means  of  making  all  France  acquainted  with 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  was, 
to  have  a  meeting  of  forty-eight  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  primary  assemblies,  and  to 
instruct  these  commissioners  to  draw  up  an  authentic 
declaration  in  the  name  of  all  their  constituents."  The 
Convention  met  this  resolution  by  a  decree,  that  the 
**  citizens  who  should  assemble  in  a  central  committee, 
composed  of  commissioners  named  by  the  sections, 
and  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  being  appointed 
by  a  primary  assembly,  should  go  from  one  commune 
to  another,  or  should  visit  the  troops,  should  be 
declared  guilty  of  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people."  On  the  22nd  Fructidor  some  citizens  came 
to  complain  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  that  the 
intriguers  who  directed  the  sections  of  Paris,  had 
excluded  tliem  from  the  primary  assemblies.  Most 
of  the  sections  of  Paris  imitated  that  of  Lepelletier ; 
and  on  the  27th  Fructidor,  Dupont,  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  the  spokesman  of  a  deputation  of  the  section 
of  the  TheAtre  Fran9ais,  informed  the  Convention  that 
the  primary  assembly  of  this  section  had  rejected  the 
decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  Fructidor,  but  had  ac- 
cepted the  Constitution.  While  the  sections  of  Paris 
were  rejecting  these  decrees,   the  departments  were 


accepting  them.  The  attacks  of  the  sections  drove 
the  Convention  to  measures  of  self-defence ;  the  Com- 
mittees of  Government  released  some  of  the  terrorists 
who  had  been  imprisoned  several  months  before,  and 
there  was  talk  of  again  establishing  the  revolutionary 
laws  in  all  their  rigour.  A  deputation  of  the  section 
Lepelletier  demanded  the  trial  of  the  two  former  mi- 
nisters, Pache  and  Bouchotte ;  but  they  had  just  been 
set  at  liberty. 

Since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  Thermidorians  had 
left  the  Mountain  and  seated  themselves  on  the  c6U 
droits  where  they  were  reinforced  by  the  seventy-three 
Girondins  who  had  been  re-admitted  into  the  Conven- 
tion. Tallien  and  Lanjuinais,  Freron  and  Boissy- 
d'Anglas,  Legendre  and  Henri  de  la  Riviere,  Barras 
and  Lesage  d'Eure  et  Loire,  Rov^re  and  Louvet, 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  the  slaughterers  and 
the  victims,  were  all  sitting  and  working  together. 
But  the  alliance  was  not  sincere;  the  Thermidorians 
were  losing  credit,  and  Tallien  and  his  party  would 
have  been  extinguished  together  with  the  Revolution- 
ary Government,  but  for  the  revolt  of  the  sections  of 
Paris.  The  orators  in  the  sections  extolled  the  seventy- 
three  :  they  abused  the  Thermidorians  and  the  Moun- 
tain, whom  they  still  treated  as  one  party.  They  told 
Lanjuinais,  Boissy,  and  others  of  the  Gironde,  that  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and 
]  3th  Fructidor  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them,  for  they  would  be  sure  of  their  re-election  ;  and 
if  the  decrees  were  rejected,  they  would  thus  get  rid 
of  the  majority  in  the  Convention,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  decrees  to  maintain.  The  greater  part 
of  the  seventy-three  remained  silent,  willing  to  let  the 
sections  take  their  course,  for  some  of  these  men  were 
already  sold  to  the  cause  of  royalty ;  and  those  who 
were  not,  compromised  the  safety  of  the  Republic  by 
making  no  resistance  to  the  sections,  who  would  have 
massacred  the  Convention,  or  at  least  have  decimated 
it,  as  on  the  31st  of  May;  and  the  royalists  would 
have  remained  in  possession  of  the  battle-field. 

In  the  Republic  there  was  a  great  majority  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  two  decrees. 
On  the  23rd  of  September  (1  Vend^miaire)  the  reporter 
of  the  Committee  of  Decrees  proclaimed  the  result  of 
the  votes  of  the  primary  assemblies.  Out  of  958,226 
votes,  914,853  had  accepted  the  Constitution  :  263,131 
voters  had  given  their  opinion  on  the  decrees  of  the 
5th  and  13th  Fructidor;  167,758  had  accepted  them, 
and  95,373  had  rejected  them.  The  whole  number 
of  persons,  it  is  said,  who  might  have  voted,  was  five 
millions;  but  this  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration. 
However,  a  great  number  did  not  vote.  The  Conven- 
tion, knowing  the  opinion  of  the  armies  to  be  in  their 
favour,  had  allowed  .them  to  vote.  The  president  of 
the  Convention  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  the  acceptance  of  the  ConsUtution,  which  he 
also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State ; 
and  the  same  declaration  was  made  with  respect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th,  to  which  the  electoral 
assemblies  were  bound  to  conform.     The  sections  of 
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Paris  opposed  this  acceptance,  and  were  thus  in 
hostility  to  the  will  of  thte  nation.  They  pretended 
that  the  decrees  had  not  been  really  accepted,  and  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  the  Constitution  had  been;  that 
there  had  been  fraud  in  the  returns,  and  that  they  had 
a  right  to  verify  them.  They  continued  their  meet- 
ings, organized  their  forces,  and  deliberated  under 
arms :  every  section  was  a  sovereign.  They  first 
insulted  and  threatened  the  Convention,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  attack  it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  year  III,  is  important  for 
the  history  of  what  followed.*  It  began  with  a  De- 
claration of  Rights,  but  it  did  not  announce  any 
common  object  or  end  of  society.  The  Constitution 
of  1793  declared  the  "  object  of  society  to  be  the 
general  happhiess,'*  a  formula  which  has  been  much  in 
vogue  since  that  time  among  political  writers.f  It 
has  the  advantage  of  expressing,  that  society  does  not 
exist  for  some,  but  for  all ;  and  it  therefore  excludes, 
as  not  belonging  to  the  end  or  object  of  society, 
every  political  institution  which  has  strictly  a  limited 
object,  or  which  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit,  anyhow 
considered,  of  a  number  less  than  all.  But,  in  other 
respects,  it  is  as  vague  and  deceptive  as  a  general 
Declaration  of  Rights.  The  Constitution  of  the  year 
III>  enumerates  four  rights  as  belonging  to  man  in 
society — "  liberty,  equality,  security,  property.*'  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  were 
opposed  to  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  because  it  would 
give  rise  to  false  interpretations,  and  would  be  the 
source  of  continual  agitation.  But  these  arguments 
did  not  prevail,  and  the  Committee  thought  that  they 
might  remedy  these  inconveniences  by  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary, or  antidote,  under  the  title  of  the  Declaration 
of  Duties  (Thibaudeau).  Accordingly,  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  is  followed  by  Duties ;  the  second  article  of 
which  was,  "  Do  not  to  others  that  which  you  would 
not  have  others  do  to  you,"  and  "  Constantly  do  to 
others  the  good  that  you  would  wish  to  receive  from 
them."  Insurrection  does  not  occur  among  the  Rights 
or  Duties  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  It  was 
declared  (Devoirs,  Art.  viii.),  that  all  social  order 
rested  upon  the  maintenance  of  property.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  citizens  was  declared  to  be  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  the  number  of  citizens  was  limited  by  the 
following  article :  •*  Every  man  born  and  resident  in 
France  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  entered  his 
name  on  the  civic  rolls  of  his  canton,  who  has  lived 
above  a  year  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  who 

*  The  two  Constitutions  may  be  compared  in  the  '  Hist. 
Pari.,'  xxxi.,  p.  400,  &c.,  and  xxxvi.,  p.  485,  &c, 

t  The  doctrine  of  "  bonheur  "  is  discussed  by  the  editors 
of  the  •  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxii..  Preface,  which  begins:  "All  the 
political  schools,  &c.,  affirm  that  the  end  and  the  limit  of 
political  labours  for  one  and  all,  is  happiness. — It  is  the  pro- 
spectus by  which,  like  charlatans  in  the  streets,  they  tempt 
passers-by,  attract  them,  and  keep  them  at  least  some  time ;" 
that  is,  until  the  trick  is  found  out ;  but  that  is  not  always 
the  case.  Bentham's  '  Greatest  Happiness  Principle '  is 
explained  in  the  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bentham's 
Works,*  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Advocate. 


pays  a  direct  tax,  land  tax  or  personal,  is  a  French 
citizen."  Those  were  also  citizens,  without  any  con- 
dition of  taxation,  who  had  made  one  campaign  or 
more  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Foreignen 
also  could  become  French  citizens  on  certain  terms. 
French  citizens  alone  had  the  power  of  voting  in  the 
primary  assemblies,  and  of  being  called  to  the  func- 
tions established  by  the  Constitution.  The  primary 
assemblies  appointed  the  electors,  and  the  electoral  as- 
semblies appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  division  into  departments  (there  were  then  eighty- 
nine)  was  retained :  each  department  was  divided  into 
cantons,  and  every  canton  into  communes.  The  colonies 
were  declared  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  Republic, 
and  were  subjected  to  the  same  Constitutional  law. 
The  colonies  were  declared  to  be  divided  into  depart- 
ments. The  legislative  body  was  divided  into  two 
Chambers — the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  which  consisted  of  250  memben. 
The  executive  power  was  delegated  to  a  Directory  of 
five  members,  named  by  the  legislative  body.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  to  make  by  ballot  a 
decuple  list  of  members  for  the  Directory,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Council  of  Antients,  who  were  to  choose 
the  five  members  by  ballot  out  of  this  list.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  were  to  be  forty  years  old  at  least. 
This  may  suffice  as  an  outline  of  the  new  Constitution  ; 
but  it  contained  many  other  important  articles. 

Paris  was  still  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  daily  informed  of  the  audacious  designs 
of  the  sections.     On  the  3rd  Vendemiaire,  La  Reveil- 
l^re-Lepeaux   made   a  report  on  this  matter  in  the 
name  of  the  Committees  of  Government,  which  led  to 
a  decree  which  declared  tiie  commune  of  Paris  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  national  representatives,  and 
gave   the  generals   orders   to    keep    the   Republican 
columns  in  readiness  to  act.    On  the  10th  Vendemiaire 
(2nd  of  October),  the  Convention  fixed  the  27th  of 
October  (5th  Brumaire)  for  the  opening  of  the  sittingi 
of  the  legislative  body.  This  was  followed  by  a  decree 
for  a  funeral  celebration  "  in  honour  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  who  had  died  during  the  decemviral  regime ;" 
and  the  next  day  the  members  came  with  a  piece  of 
crape  on  their  arms.     The  hall  was  prepared  for  the 
solemnity.    Just  as  the  ceremony  was  beginning,  some 
petitioners  from  Valenciennes  appeared  at  the  bar  to 
complain  of  the  Assembly  for  allowing  the  national 
sovereignty  to  be  usurped  by  3,000  knaves  who  were 
agitating  the  sections  of  Paris.     It  became  a  question 
whether  the  ceremony  should  be  postponed ;  but  Tal- 
lien  opposed  the  postponement,  because  **  he  wished 
to  weep  over  the  manes  pf  Vergniaud,  Condorcet,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins,   before  marching   against   those 
who  disputed   the   power  of  the  Convention."    The 
ceremony  was  continued.     There  were  funeral  hymns 
and   funeral  discourses,   followed  by  a  report  on  the 
insurrection  which  was  preparing ;  for  while  the  Con- 
vention were  singing  hymns,  the  sections  were  making 
ready  for  action.     The  electors,  who  had  been  already 
named,   met  to   the  number  of  100  in  the  Theltit 
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Franks  (Odeon)  under  the  prebidence  of  the  old  due 
de  Nivernais^  who  seems  to  have  heen  taken  there 
much  against  his  will.  The  Convention  had  passed  a 
decree  in  the  morning,  that  the  primary  assemhlies 
of  Paris  should  not  meet  after  the  15th  Vendemiaire, 
and  the  lith  was  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  electoral 
assemblies  all  through  France;  and  another  decree 
annulled  all  measures  of  any  kind  which  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  decree.  The  magistrates,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  proclaim  the  decree,  came  when  it  was  dark  in 
front  of  the  Theatre- Fran9ais  ;  but  the  crowd  rushed 
out  of  the  theatre,  extinguished  the  torches,  and  the 
magistrates  were  dispersed  amidst  hootings  and  cries. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  Convention  and  the 
sections,  the  mass  of  thos^  who  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances remained  perfectly  unconcerned:  merchants 
and  men  in  business  went  on  just  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  in  the  poorer  quarters  it  was  different ;  and  the 
remnant  of  the  insurgents  of  Prairial  joined  the  party 
who  covered  their  designs  with  the  magic  words  of 
Country,  Republic,  and  Revolution.  The  force  of  the 
sections  was  composed  of  companies  of  grenadiers  and 
chasseurs  of  the  garde  nationale,  formed  of  proprietors, 
shopkeepers,  and  others,  who  were  rich  enough  to 
equip  themselves,  in  all  about  20,000  men.  The  rest 
consisted  of  the  basses  compagnies,  who  were  only 
organized  on  paper,  and  were  not  called  into  action. 
The  force  of  Uie  sections  was  commanded  by  general 
Danican,  who  had  served  the  Republic  in  La  Vendue, 
and  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  royalist  move- 
ment. He  was  restless  and  active,  but  had  little 
capacity.  The  Convention  had  for  its  defence  several 
battalions  of  the  line,  amounting  to  between  3,000 
and  4,000  men,  and  1 ,500  patriots,  by  which  term  we 
must  understand  many  of  the  old  Jacobins.  It  had 
also  some  cannon.  Menou,  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  interior,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Paris,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Conven- 
tion. He  was  a  Republican,  but  a  moderate  man,  and 
not  suited  for  an  emergency  which  required  only  daring. 
He  was  even  accused  of  favouring  the  insurgents ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  By  a  decree  passed  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  to  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  Barras 
was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  in- 
terior in  place  of  Menou,  and  he  took  prompt  measures 
for  repelling  the  rebels.  "  General  Bonaparte,''  says 
Barras,  in  his  report*  on  the  conspiracy  and  rebellion 
which  broke  out  on  the  13th  and  14th  Vendemiaire 
(5th  and  6th  October),  and  on  the  military  operations 
executed  by  the  Republican  army,  "  known  for  his 
military  talents  and  his  attachment  to  the  Republic, 
was  named  on  my  proposal  second  in  command." 
Bonaparte  was  now  in  Paris,  and  was  already  known 
to  Barras  as  an  officer  of  ability.     He  had  been 

•  Printed  in  the  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxvii.,  46.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  said  of  Bonaparte  in  the  report  of  Barras.  There  is 
also  a  report  on  the  events  of  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
Vendemiaire,  by  Merlin  of  Douay,  in  the  name  of  the  Com* 
mittees  of  Public  Safety  and  General  Security.  <  Hist. 
Pari./  xxxvii.,  32, 


deprived  of  his  command  by  Aubry,  and  came  to 
Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  Convention  summoned 
to  their  aid  the  patriots  of  '89,  "  those  former  pillars 
of  the  Revolution,*'  the  Jacobins  and  the  men  of  the 
suburbs,  against  whom  they  had  lately  employed  force, 
and  whom  they  had  disarmed.  They  delivered  arms 
to  all  those  who  presented  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Convention,  and  who  were 
warranted  by  well-known  citizens  to  be  patriots  of 
'89.  The  artillery  was  brought  to  Paris  from  the 
camp  of  Sablons,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  Con- 
vention were  defended.  But  the  sections  had  a  force 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  Convention,  if  it  had  been 
well-directed.  If,  says  Thibaudeau,  the  sections  had 
taken  possession  of  the  streets  and  the  houses  which 
surrounded  the  Tuileries,  they  would  have  crushed  the 
few  soldiers  who  defended  the  avenues  of  the  palace ; 
but  they  presented  themselves  in  compact  and  deep 
columns,  which  could  neither  deploy  nor  execute  any 
manoeuvre,  and  offered  an  excellent  mark  to  the  mus- 
keteers and  the  artillery  of  the  Convention.  The 
sections  expected  to  take  the  Tuileries  by  an  assault 
as  they  had  done  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  generals 
of  the  Convention  remained  on  the  defensive  during 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  notwithstanding  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  sections,  and  their  well-known  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  Convention.  Before  commencing 
the  combat,  Danican  sent  to  offer  terms  to  the  Con- 
vention, which  were  that  they  should  disarm  the 
patriots  and  repeal  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th 
Fructidor.  Danican  receiving  no  answer  ordered  the 
attack,  and  the  report  of  musketry  was  heard.  Bona- 
parte, who  did  not  undervalue  the  hasard  of  the 
combat,  had  800  muskets  carried  to  the  Convention 
for  the  members  to  arm  themselves,  and  to  act  in  case 
of  need  as  a  body  of  reserve.  The  Assembly  had  now 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  the  commune. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sections 
had  filled  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  one  of  their  bat- 
talions was  posted  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St. 
Roch,  in  an  advantageous  position  to  fire  on  the 
canoneers  of  the  Convention.  Bonaparte  was  there, 
and  lost  no  time.  His  artillery  fired  on  the  battalion, 
who  replied  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  were 
answered  with  grape-shot.  The  sections  were  dis- 
lodged from  the  church  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and  Bonaparte  swept  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  with  his  canon.  The  sections  were  here  driven 
back  in  disorder;  but  they  were  not  yet  beaten. 
Leaving  an  officer  to  follow  up  the  success  in  this 
part,  Bonaparte  visited  the  Carrousel  and  other  posts. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  had  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  their  mode  of  attack;  but  they  still  hazarded 
another  attempt.  A  compact  mass  of  several  thousand 
men  advanced  in  column  from  the  Pont  Neuf  towards 
the  Pont  Royal  along  the  quai  Voltaire,  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  rnil"  according  to  the  report  of  Barras.  The 
artillery  of  the  Convention  was  placed  on  the  quai  of 
the  Tuileries,  which  is  opposite  to  the  quai  Voltaire, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  directed  right  againtt 
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the  assailants.  At  the  "word  of  command  the  deadly 
shot  swept  down  the  front  of  the  advancing  sections, 
while  the  cannon  from  the  quai  of  the  Tuileries  took 
them  in  flank.  The  column  rallied,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  cannon  on  the  hridge ;  hut  again  they  were 
hroken  by  the  artillery,  and  finally  dispersed.*  It 
was  about  six  in  the  evening  when  the  battle  was  over, 
and  the  Convention  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
Some  of  the  sectionists  who  had  intrenched  themselves 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  or  £galite,  were  dislodged  without 
difficulty.  Some  barricades  were  made,  but  they  were 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  14th  all 
was  quiet ;  every  trace  of  the  battle  had  disappeared, 
the  dead  had  been  carried  away,  and  in  the  evening 
the  theatres  were  filled  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  number  of  the  killed  is  unknown.  Some  make  it 
as  low  as  100,  which  is  very  improbable ;  others  make 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  300 
or  400. 

The  Convention  used  their  victory  with  moderation. 
Three  military  commissions  were  appointed  ;  but  they 
only  condemned  those  who  did  not  appear,  and  who 
afterwards,  on  presenting  themselves  before  the  cri- 
minal tribunal  of  the  Seine,  were  acquitted.  Menou 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  Thibaudeau  appeared  as  a 
witness  for  the  general's  patriotism  and  fidelity.  His 
real  fault  was  his  want  of  resolution  and  his  aversion 
to  shed  blood;  a  charge  that  could  not  be  made 
against  the  young  general,  who  had  shown  what  might 
have  been  done  on  the  lOth'of  August,  if  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  Bonaparte.f 

Tallien  and  his  friends  soon  quarrelled  with  their 
allies  of  the  cdte  droit.  Legendre,  at  a  private  dinner 
on  the  17th  Vendemiaire  reproached  Boissy  d*Anglas, 
Lanjuinais,  Larividre,  and  Lesage  with  their  silence 
during  the  revolt  of  the  sections,  and  with  the  eulo- 
giums  pronounced  upon  them  by  the  royalists  in  their 
placards  and  journals.  Lanjuinais  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself;  but,  in  speaking  of  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire, he  called  it  a  massacre.  Tallien  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  charged  Lanjuinais  and  his  col- 
leagues with  conniving  at  the  revolt  of  the  sections, 
and  threatened  to  denounce  them  to  the  Convention. 
Tallien,  whose  passion  was  perhaps  only  simulated,  at 
last  pretended  to  be  pacified.  On  the  23rd  Vende- 
miaire (15  th  October),  Delaunay  of  Angers,  who  was 
now  again  in  the  Convention,  made  a  report  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Lemaitre.  He  stated,  that  the  papers 
found  on  Lemaitre  proved  the  existence  of  a  secret 
committee  of  emigrants  at  Bale,  who  appeared  to  rely 
on  the  primary  assemblies  of  Paris.  The  Convention 
decreed  that  Lemaitre  and  his  accomplices  should  be 

*  Bams  only  mentions  generals  Cartaux,  Verdidre,  and 
Lestranges,  as  directing  these  operations.  He  does  not  men- 
tion Bonaparte,  to  whom,  however,  the  merit  of  the  day 
is  due. 

t  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Bonaparte  witnessed  the 
attack  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August;  but  he  was 
not  in  Paris  at  that  time. 


brought  before  a  military  commission  at  Paris.     Some 
notes  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Lemaitre,  whick 
related  to  several  deputies,  Lanjuinais,  Boissy  d'An- 
glas,  and  others;    and  though  they  proved  nothing, 
they  served   to   throw   suspicion   on   men  who  were 
re-elected  by  the  general  suffrage  of  France,  and  whom 
their  enemies  were  afraid  of  seeing  nominated  members 
of  the  Directory.     Sieyes  assured  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  that  Barthelemy,  who  was  minister  m 
Switzerland,   was  in    the   royalist    conspiracy ;    and 
Letoumeur  and  Louvet,  on  the  occasion  of  some  check 
which   the  French   arms   experienced  on  the  Rhine, 
said   that  Pichegru  was  acting  the  part  of  a  tndtor. 
Upon  the  motion  for  the  printing  of  Delaunay*a  report, 
Tallien  spoke  from  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  to 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  returned  after  a  fourteen 
months'  secession.     He  spoke  with  great  vehemence, 
blamed  himself  for  keeping  silence  so  long  as  to  the 
individuals  who  had  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  moved  that  the  Convention   should   form 
itself  into  a  general  committee  ;  which  was  done.     He 
then  denounced  the  conspirators,  Lanjuinais,   Bousy 
d'Anglas,  Henri  Larividre,   and  Le  Sage   d'Eure-et- 
Loir.     The  sitting  was  private,  but  very  tumultuous. 
The  Convention  came  to  a  resolution,  that  there  was 
no  ground  of  inculpation  against  the  members  whom 
Tallien  had  denounced.      On  the  next  day   Louvet, 
who  acted  in   some  degree  in   concert  with  Tallien, 
denounced   Saladin    and   Rovdre   as   the   leaders    or 
favourers  of  the  revolt  of  the  sections,  and  they  were 
put  under  arrest.    The  papers  found  on  Lemaitre  were 
read.     Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  come  from  Bale, 
and  were  evidently  written  by  royalists,  and  several 
were  from  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  was  very  difiicult  to 
draw  any  conclusions  irom  them. 

The  report  of  Barras  upon  the  13th  Vendemiaire 
had  been  read  on  the  30th  Vendemiaire  (22nd  of 
October),  and  the  Convention  had  named  a  committee  of 
^ve  members  to  **  present  measures  of  Public  Safety." 
Tallien  was  named  one  of  the  five,  and  there  was 
some  rumour  and  suspicion  that  Tallien  and  his  party 
were  going  to  exercise  a  dictatorship ;  but  if  such  a 
design  existed,  the  execution  was  frustrated  by  Thi- 
baudeau denouncing  Tallien  as  the  organizer  of  the 
royalist  re-action,  and  as  preparing  a  new  tyranny. 
Tallien  defended  himself :  he  said  that  the  victory  of 
the  13th  Vendemiaire  had  only  resulted  in  profit  to  the 
vanquished ;  that  there  were  on  the  election  lists  the 
names  of  officious  defenders  of  Louis  Capet,  and  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  conspiracy.  He  ended 
by  proposing  the  permanence  of  the  Convention  till 
the  5th  Brumaire,  the  day  on  which  the  legislative  body 
was  to  be  organized.  This  was  evidently  an  insidious 
proposal,  and  it  was  rejected.  Tallien  and  his  party  had 
apparently  the  design  of  continuing  the  Revolutionary 
Government ;  and  it  appears  that  the  English  ministij 
rather  expected  that  the  new  Constitution  would  be 
suspended.  *'  If  it  is  accepted  by  the  people/'  said 
Pitt,  "  and  put  intc  .execution  with  good  faith,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  which 
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would  prevent  me  from  concluding  peace."  On  the 
next  day,  24th  of  Octoher  (2nd  Bnimaire),  Tallien 
made  a  report  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  of  Five, 
on  the  means  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of  liberty 
the  victory  gained  by  its  friends  on  the  13th  Yend^- 
miaire.  It  was  a  brief  recapitulation  of  events  since 
the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  is  utterly  worth- 
less as  an  historical  document.  The  conclusion  was 
simply  this :  there  were  three  objects  which  had  chiefly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Five — the 
re-entry  into  France  of  the  priests,  denominated  refrac- 
tory^ who  preached  disobedience  to  the  law ;  the  return 
of  many  emigrants,  especially  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  "  means  of  purging  the  Republic  of 
the  infamous  royalisU,  without,  however,  again  raising 
the  scaffold,  which  was  proscribed  for  ever:"  and, 
finally,  measures  to  **  repress  the  voracity  of  the 
odious  agiotage."  The  draft  of  a  decree  presented  by 
Tallien  was  accepted,  and  it  was  definitively  drawn  up 
on  the  following  day  (25th  of  October).  It  was  a 
kind  of  renewal  of  the  measures  taken  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  before  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
It  was  the  last  important  act  of  the  Convention.*  The 
tenth  article  was  this :  "  The  laws  of  1792  and  1793 
against  priests  who  were  liable  to  deportation  or  impri- 
sonment, shall  be  executed  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree ;  and  the  public 
functionaries  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  ne- 
glected the  execution  of  these  laws,  shall  be  condemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment."  The  last  act  of  the  Con- 
vention (3  Brumaire)  was  an  act  of  Terrorism. 

The  26th  of  October,  1795,  was  the  last  day  that 
the  Convention  sat.  Barras  resigned  his  command  as 
general  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  The  Convention 
on  this  day  decreed,  that  from  the  day  of  the  date  of 
a  general  peace,  the  punishment  of  death  should  be 
abolished  in  the  Republic ;  and  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution received  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
An  amnesty  was  also  decreed  for  all  persons  in  respect 
of  all  matters  purely  relating  to  the  Revolution,  if 
there  was  no  charge  against  such  persons  in  reference 
to  the  conspiracy  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire.  Crimes 
committed  during  the  Revolution,  and  provided  for  by 
the  Code  Penal,  were 'punishable  according  to  that 
Code  ;  and  if  the  offence  was  mixed,  that  is,  consisted 
partly  of  crimes  provided  for  by  the  Code  Penal,  and 
partly  of  facts  relating  to  the  Revolution,  the  proceed- 
ings and  judgment  could  only  apply  to  the  crimes 
provided  for  by  the  Code  Penal.  Persons  accused  of 
peculation  of  public  money  and  the  like  during  the 
Revolution,  could  only  be  proceeded  against  civilly 
and  for  restitution.  All  this  must  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  a  number  of  men  who  merited  punishment. 


*  «Hist.  Pari,'  xxxvii.,  85. 
seventeen  articles. 


The  decree  consists  of 


Tallien,  while  taking  care  of  himself,  secured  the 
safety  of  others.  Fouch^  had  been  put  under  arrest 
on  the  9th  of  August,  upon  various  charges  made 
against  him  for  his  conduct  during  his  missions,  though 
Legendre  and  Tallien  had  spoken  in  his  defence.  He 
was  now  relieved  by  the  last  act  of  the  Convention ; 
he  was  the  greatest  villain  that  the  Revolution  produced, 
the  most  blood-thirsty,  the  most  greedy  of  money,  the 
most  dastardly,  the  most  hypocritical.  There  were 
several  classes  excepted  from  the  amnesty  ;  those  con- 
demned to  death  far  coniumaee  for  the  affair  of  the 
Idth  Vendemiaire ;  the  priests  who  were  deported,  or 
subject  to  deportation ;  forgers  of  false  assignats  or 
counterfeit  coins;  and  the  emigrants,  whether  they 
had  returned  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic  or  not 
This  was  the  law  of  the  4th  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV. 
The  Convention  had  reached  its  term ;  the  President 
said,  **  The  National  Convention  decrees  that  its  mis- 
sion is  fulfilled,  and  its  sittings  are  closed." 

The  Convention  lasted  three  years,  one  month,  and 
four  days.  Its  turbulent  career  need  not  be  retraced  ; 
its  crimes  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  it  saved 
France  from  invasion,  repelled  the  enemy  with  heroic 
courage,  extended  the  frontiers,  and  left  Belgium  a 
part  of  the  Republic.  It  established  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  Institut,  the  £cole 
Poly  technique,  and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and 
Metiers,  put  the  public  debt  in  order,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Code  Civil.  In  the  midst  of 
foreign  war  and  internal  discord,  France  was  still 
improving.  It  was  relieved  from  the  heavy  chains  of 
old  feudal  domination.  War  and  intestine  tumult  are 
the  striking  facts  of  history,  but  the  daily  occupations 
of  the  millions  who  compose  a  great  state  attract  little 
attention.  Agriculture  began  to  improve,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  feudal  rights,  the  sale  of 
national  property,  and  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates. 
The  depreciation  of  the  assignats  was  a  calamity  to  all 
who  received  fixed  payments,  large  proprietors,  rentiers, 
and  public  functionaries.  But  the  cultivators  and  the 
farmers  gained  by  it :  a  sack  of  wheat,  in  spite  of  the 
law  of  the  maximum,  and  the  penalty  of  death  against 
transactions  being  settled  in  specie,  would  always 
bring  what  it  was  worth.  The  law  only  served  to 
raise  prices,  as  laws  against  usury  raise  the  interest  of 
money.  The  over- abundance  of  paper  money  contri- 
buted to  its  circulation  and  to  the  activity  of  com- 
merce ;  for  everybody  wished  to  part  with  it,  and 
nobody  would  keep  it.  A  man  would  rather  have 
anything  than  paper  money  of  uncertain  value.  It 
was,  however,  a  state  of  affairs  that  could  not  con- 
tinue, and  it  caused  much  misery  while  it  lasted.  But 
the  assignats  had  served  a  purpose  :  they  had  fed  and 
sustained  the  Revolution.* 

♦  Thibaudeaii,  'M6m.'i.,54. 
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CHAPTER    LVL 

THE  DIRECTORY. 


It  was  about  six  j-ears  since  the  Revolution  had 
commenced.  The  violence  of  the  tempest  had  demo- 
lished the  external  fabric  of  the  monarchy,  but  it  had 
not  destroyed  all  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
were  connected  with  it.  There  were  still  thousands 
of  men  in  France  whose  interests  and  whose  preju- 
dices were  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  formed  the  chief  class  of  emigrants ;  but 
there  were  still  many  former  nobles  and  priests  who 
remained  in  France,  and  preferred  the  danger  of  sus- 
picion to  expatriation.  There  was  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  the  richest  and  the  best  instructed, 
who  never  were  Republicans,  and  had  not  been  con- 
verted even  by  the  reign  of  Terror.  All  parties  were 
weary  of  the  sacrifices  that  the  Revolution  had  required 
of  them,  of  its  turbulence,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  For  those  classes  who  had  been  in  easy 
circumstances  under  the  old  monarchy,  the  contrast 
was  striking  and  painful,  and  quiet  on  any  terms  was 
a  thing  that  they  longed  for.  The  Revolution  had,  in 
fact,  spent  its  energy;  and  the  boldest,  the  most 
sincere,  the  most  honest,  the  most  fanatical,  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  civil  wars,  or  on  the 
frontiers.  The  Jacobins  had  disappeared.  The  army 
alone  retained  the  devotion  which  animated  the  old 
masses  of  the  Revolution;  it  was  now  better  orga- 
nized, well  commanded,  and  it  was  victorious.  It  was 
the  instrument  which  was  to  settle  future  difficulties. 
But  the  crimes  and  the  blood  shed  in  the  south  proved 
that  the  spirit  of  re- action  was  in  full  activity,  while 
that  of  the  Revolution  was  becoming  faint ;  and 
opportunity  was  only  wanted  for  the  rising  party  to 
show  what  it  would  do.  The  Convention  saw  clear 
enough  the  danger  with  which  they  were  individually 
threatened  by  the  re-actionary  spirit  of  the  younger 
class,  which  might  easily  be  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  monarchy.  And  though  there  might  be  in  the  Con- 
vention a  large  number  of  men  who  would  not  have 
opposed  the  re-establishment  of  kingly  power  if  they 
could  have  secured  their  own  interest  under  it,  yet 
the  danger  of  such  a  change  being  effected  by  a 
counter-revolution,  was  enough  to  render  them  suspi- 
cious and  vigilant.  With  some  it  was  regard  to  their 
personal  safety,  with  others  it  was  a  sincere  desire  to 
maintain  the  Republic,  which  led  to  the  decree  that 
the  departments  should  choose  two- thirds  of  the  new 
legislative  body  out  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  departments  chose  only  379  deputies  out  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  instead  of  500 ;  and 
if  to  this  number  of  379  were  added  the  members  for 
the  colonies,  who  were  provisionally  to  continue  their 
functions,  there  remained  104  members  to  be  chosen 
in  order  to  complete  the  two-thirds.     It  was  provided 


by  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  Fructidor,  that  the 
Conventional  who  were  re-elected  should  form  them- 
selves into  an  electoral  body,  in  order  to  choose  the 
remainder  of  the  two-thirds  from  among  their  former 
colleagues,  if  the  departments  did  not  choose  the  full 
number.  M^hen  the  104  were  elected,  all  the  namei 
of  the  deputies  who  were  above  forty,  and  married  or 
widowers,*  were  put  in  an  urn,  and  167  names  were 
drawn  out  to  compose  two-thirds  of  the  Council  of 
Antients.  The  same  method  was  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  new  deputies  who  had  been  elected,  and  out  of 
them  sixty-threef  were  chosen  to  complete  the  number 
of  the  Council.  The  two  bodies  being  formed,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  took  possession  of  the 
Manage,  and  the  Council  of  Antients  remained  in  the 
room  at  the  Tuileries  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Convention.  There  remained  the  choice  of  the  Di- 
rectory. The  Five  Hundred  were  to  make  a  libt  of 
fifty  names,  and  present  them  to  the  Council  of 
Antients,  who  were  to  choose  five  out  of  them.  The 
leaders  in  the  old  Conventional  party  prepared  a  list 
among  themselves,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  it.  The 
list  contained  only  six  well-known  names  out  of  fifty  : 
this  was  in  effect  to  dictate  the  choice  to  the  Council 
of  Antients.  The  list  was  adopted  by  the  Five  Hun- 
dred. When  it  was  presented  to  the  Antients,  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  exposed  the  mancBuvre ;  but  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  resistance,  for  the  list  was  made  conform- 
ably to  the  law.  On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Counril 
selected  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux,  Sieyes,  Rewbell,  Le- 
tourneur  de  la  Manche,  and  Barras.  Sieyes  refused 
to  accept  the  ofl[ice,  and  Carnot  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  The  Directory,  on  the  14th  Brumaire,  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  French  people,  in  which 
they  declared  their  firm  resolution  "  to  consolidate 
the  Republic,  and  to  give  to  the  Constitution  all  its 
activity  and  force."  The  address,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  in  the  Conven- 
tion, expressed  a  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  interior ;  but  it  showed  fear  o( 
and  hostility  to,  the  royalists,  and  to  the  fanatics  **  who 
continually  inflame  people's  imagination.*' 

The  commencement  of  the  Directorial  Govemmeiit 
had  great  difiiculties.  Among  the  new  third  that  had 
joined  the  legislative  body,  a  large  part  was  in  farour 
of  royalty,  though  they  might  be  well  enough  dis- 
posed to  a  representative  system,  and  altogether 
opposed  to  the  old  regime.  But  a  government  in 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  in 

*  This  was  required  by  the  Constitution,  art.  83. 
t  *  Hist.  Pari./  xxxvii.,  103.     Sixty-three  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.     Eighty-three  would  be  required. 
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which  power  shall  be  exercised,  though  tins  is  not  a 
question  of  supreme  importance,  has  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  not  the  less  because  they  are  rather 
about  form  than  about  substance.  The  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  Directory  in  the  two  bodies  were 
abundant,  and  needed  only  time  and  opportunity  to 
dcFelope  them«  Nor  was  the  personal  character  of 
the  members  of  the  Directory  calculated  to  give  them 
the  support  of  public  opinion.  Barras,  the  most  noto- 
rious among  them,  was  a  man  of  no  principles  and  of 
large  expense.  He  had  been  a  Montagnard,  and  had 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  massacres 
which  followed.  Rewbell  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives at  Mainz  when  it  was  surrendered,  and  there 
were  doubts  about  his  honesty  in  that  transaction. 
Lepeaux  was  a  mild-tempered  man  and  a  Republican  ; 
he  affected  a  taste  for  botany,  and  was  a  favourer  of 
the  sect  of  Theophilanthropes,  who  were  for  a  time 
the  amusement  of  Paris.  Letourneur  was  an  officer, 
a  former  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  of 
the  Convention ;  a  man  who  had  no  taste  or  talent  for 
civil  administration,  but  a  man  of  good  character. 
Camot  had  talent  and  reputation  in  his  special  depart- 
ment, but  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  during  the  reign  of  Terror.  The  mini- 
iters  chosen  by  the  Directory  did  not  add  much  to 
their  reputation.  Merlin  of  Douay  was  minister  of 
justice,  and  admiral  Truguet  for  the  marine ;  the  others 
are  too  insignificant  to  mention. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Directory  wanted  was 
money.  Coin  had  disappeared  during  the  reign  of 
T-v/or,  and  the  assignat  alone  circulated,  maintained 
by  the  law  which  gave  to  it  its  nominal  value  under 
pain  of  death.  But  after  the  9th  Thermidor  silver 
came  out  of  its  hiding-place  to  war  with  it,  and  free 
competition,  joined  with  other  causes,  precipitated  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money.  In  Brumaire,  1795, 
the  louis  d*or  was  worth  3,000  francs  in  assignats, 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact,  that  twenty- 
seven  milliards  in  assignats  had  been  issued.  A  pound 
of  sugar  cost  400  francs  in  assignats,  a  pound  of  soap 
230,  and  a  pound  of  candles  140  francs  in  assignats. 
The  demand  of  the  Directory  for  8,000  millions  in 
assignats  for  the  current  and  urgent  expenses  was 
nothing]  unreasonable ;  and  it  was  granted,  after  some 
opposition  from  the  Council  of  Antients  (22nd  Bru- 
maire). There  was  at  this  time  a  great  outcry  in 
Paris  against  the  agioteurs  or  jobbers  in  assignats,  and 
the  Directory  closed  the  bourse. 

A  g^reat  number  of  journals  were  now  published, 
and  royalist  opinions  were  freely  expressed.  The 
Parisians,  who  were  worn  out  by  so  many  years  of 
hope  and  suffering,  who  had  looked  for  their  happiness 
to  insurrections  and  paper  constitutions,  were  now 
occupied  with  providing  for  their  daily  bread;  and 
they  had  become  completely  indifferent  to  the  two 
opposite  parties,  and  even  accused  the  Revolution  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries.  The  democratic 
party,  to  whom  the  name  of  Jacobins  was  given, 
because  they  claimed  *to  be  the  representatives  of  this 


famous  society,  was  not  very  numerous,  and  had  not 
recovered  from  their  terrors.  They  had,  however,  a 
few  journals,  such  as  the  'Tribun  du  Peuple,'  by 
Babeuf,  and  others ;  but  they  were  little  read.  They 
even  ventured  to  make  a  popular  society;  and  the 
liberality  of  a  man  who  had  hired  a  part  of  the  old 
convent  of  Sainte-Genevidve,  placed  the  refectory 
gratuitously  at  their  disposal.  Patriotic  discourses 
were  delivered,  and  there  was  a  considerable  concourse 
of  people,  for  admission  was  easy.  Two  thousand 
members  soon  joined  the  new  society.  But  there 
were  secret  meetings  to  which  few  were  admitted,  such 
as  that  in  which  Babeuf  presided.  From  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  Pantheon,  the  society 
was  called  the  club  of  the  Pantheon.  The  royalists 
had  their  meetings  also,  but  they  were  less  public,  and 
little  was  known  about  them. 

Of  the  royal  prisoners  in  the  Temple  there  remained 
only  one.  The  daughter  of  Louis  XYI.  had  seen  her 
father,  her  mother,  and  her  aunt  leave  the  Temple  for 
the  scaffold,  and  her  young  brother  had  died  of  slow, 
lingering  disease.  The  Directory  negotiated  an  ex- 
change of  the  princess  for  the  deputies  Quinette,  Bancal, 
Lamarque,  Camus,  and  the  minister  Beumonville, 
whom  Dumouriez  had  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians ; 
and  for  three  other  French  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  the  ex-representative  Drouet.  The  princess  set 
out  from  Paris  on  the  28th  Brumaire ;  and  the  minister 
of  the  interior  went  to  the  Temple,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  carriages  which  were  to  convey  her  to  Bale, 
where  the  exchange  was  to  be  made.  On  their  return 
to  Paris,  the  prisoners  presented  themselves  (January, 
1796)  to  the  Councils,  and  the  presidents  expressed 
the  satisfaction  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
felt  in  seeing  them  once  more.  They  made  a  report 
on  their  captivity,  and  the  bad  treatment  which  they 
had  received  in  the  Austrian  dungeons,  to  which  their 
pale  faces  bore  testimony.  Drouet,  the  man  who  had 
arrested  Louis  at  Varennes,  and  had  been  made  pri- 
soner at  Maubeuge  when  on  a  mission,  took  up  nearly 
a  whole  sitting  of  the  Five  Hundred  with  a  narration 
of  his  sufferings  during  his  captivity. 

The  temper  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  tried  by  the 
events  of  17th  Brumaire  (8th  of  December,  1795).  The 
MarseiUais  denounced  the  authors  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  south  during  the  re-action,  and  drew 
a  horrible  picture  of  mutilated  corpses,  streets  stained 
with  blood,  and  the  dungeons  of  St.  Jean  smeared 
with  the  brains  of  the  most  courageous  Republicans. 
They  denounced  Cadroy,  Chambon,  and  Mariette,  as 
the  instigators  of  these  barbarities.  Their  denuncia- 
tion was  bold,  uncompromising,  and  precise.  Cadroy 
denied  the  charge.  Isnard  made  a  bold  defence  for 
the  accused,  and  told  the  story  well  of  the  troubles 
of  Toulon,  and  of  the  horrible  murders  at  Marseille, 
which,  he  said,  were  committed  by  some  ferocious  men 
at  a  moment  when  nearly  all  Marseille  was  busily 
engaged  in  giving  a  triumphant  reception  to  the  troops 
and  the  representatives  who  were  returning  from 
Toulon.     His  defence  was  specious,  and  may  be  true, 
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but  an  inquiry  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
the  resolution  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  rejected 
the  denunciation  as  calumnious,  and  declared  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  deliberating  upon  it.  Isnard*s 
speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  re-actionists  were  encouraged,  and  the  '  Reveil 
du  Peuple,'  which  was  their  signal  in  the  south,  was 
sung  in  the  theatres.  The  democratic  journals,  and 
especially  that  of  Babeuf,  now  began  to  extol  the 
Mountain,  and  even  Robespierre,  of  whom  Babeuf  had 
been  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies.  The  democrats 
called  for  a  revolutionary  reaction.  The  Directory 
interfered,  by  forbidding  the  *  Reveil  du  Peuple*  to  be 
sung,  and  stopping  the  distribution  of  some  of  the 
boldest  of  the  royalist  journals. 

The  Committees  for  the  verification  of  the  powers  of 
the  deputies  finished  their  labours  in  January,  1796. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
which  was  made  by  Genissieux,  proposed  to  exclude 
certain  members  as  relatives  of  emigrants,  others  as  being 
entered  on  the  lists  of  emigrants^  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  discussions  on  these  matters  occupied  the  Fire 
Hundred  during  the  month  of  January  and  part  of 
February,  The  Five  Hundred  were  by  no  means 
strict  in  applying  the  law  of  the  3rd  Brumaire. 
J.  Aym6  and  Mersan  de  Loiret  were  excluded,  and 
some  others  were  suspended.  The  Council  of  Antients 
terminated  the  verification  for  their  chamber  in  a  few 
days.  When  the  21st  of  January  was  approaching, 
there  were  men  in  the  Councils  who  dared  to  speak 
against  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary,  and  some 
of  the  journals  deplored  the  event,  and  while  they 
pitied  the  victim,  condemned  the  executioners.  How« 
ever  the  Five  Hundred  passed  a  resolution  for  tlie 
observance  "  of  the  anniversary  of  the  just  punishment 
of  the  last  king  of  the  French,"  and  the  Antients 
confirmed  it.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  1st 
Pluviose  (21  January,  1796),  and  was  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  ceremony  as  observed  during  the 
Convention ;  but  though  outward  signs  were  the  same, 
things  were  much  changed.  On  the  12th  the  Directory, 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  councils,  appointed  a  mi- 
nister of  police,  which  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  parties,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
surveillance,  seemed  to  require.  Merlin  of  Douay  was 
appointed  to  organize  this  branch  of  administration, 
and  he  was  replaced  as  minister  of  justice  by  Genis- 
sieux. Thus  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  two 
councils  established  the  ministry  of  General  Police, 
which  ''was  destined  to  become  the  instrument  of 
every  despotism,  and  the  common  terror  of  the  royal- 
ists and  of  the  friends  of  liberty." 

There  were  three  matters  which  principally  occupied 
the  councils :  the  restoration  of  order  to  the  admini- 
stration, to  accomplish  which  it  was  necessary  to  restore 
order  to  the  finances;  to  check  all  opinion  which 
should  tend  to  unsettle  the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  and 
to  strengthen  the  government.  It  was  considered 
necessary,  above  all,  to  keep  the  press  in  check,  and 


to  prevent  all  popular  assemblies  and  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  which  had   a  political  object.     This  question 
was  moved  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred :  it  was 
Delaunay  who  first  cried  out  against   the  license  of 
journalists,  and   called   for  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  circumstances  did  not  require  a  law 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press;  but  nothing  was 
done.     The  police,  however,  soon  gave  proofs  that  it 
was  in  existence  and  active.     On  the  4th  of  March 
(9  Nivose)  the  Directory  informed  the  Five  Hundred, 
by  a  message,  that  they  had  just  shut  up  several  poli> 
tical  societies,  the  names  of  which  were  given,  as  the 
Salon  des  Princes,  La  Societe  du  Pantheon,  and  others. 
It  was   Bonaparte,   now  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  interior,  who  executed  the  order  for  closing 
the  club  of  the  Pantheon,  and  carried  off  the  keys. 
The  message  stated,  that  in  these  societies  all  kinds 
of  opinions  were  maintained :  some  of  the  members 
were  for  a  dictatorship,  some  for  royalty,  the  Consti- 
tution of  '91,  the  Constitution  of  *93,  an  agrarian  law, 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  real  ground  of  this  measure  of 
the  Directory,  was  the  fact  that  the  most  fiery  of  the 
speakers  at  these  meetings  were  listened  to  and  ap- 
plauded, whenever  they  attacked  the  existing  govern- 
ment.    The  Councils  and  the  Directory  were  afraid 
that  all  the  turbulence  of  Paris,   though  expressing 
itself  in  so  many  forms  and  aiming  at  different  end$» 
was  really  conspiring  to  one  end,  to  overthrow  the 
government  and  destroy  the  Republic;    and  it  was 
under  this  opinion  that  the  two  Councils  empowered 
the  Directory  to  send  away  from  Paris  a  crowd  of 
foreigners  and  unknown  persons,  who  were  assembled 
there.     It  was  in  fact  a  measure  against  "  the  sus- 
pected;" but  a  measure  which  the  history  of  Paris 
since^  1789  has  shown  to  be  a  proper  one,  if  it  be  not 
abused.     A  great  city,  in  which  a  language  is  spoken 
that  is   familiar   to   all   educated  people   in  Europe, 
becomes  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  except  through  the  loss  of  others  and  the 
disturbance  of  order.    About  the  middle  of  April,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Directory,   a  very  severe 
penal  law  was  enacted  against  those  who  preached  in 
favour  of  royalty,  the  Constitution  of  '91,  plunder  of 
property,  the  massacre  of  the   legislative  body,   and 
against  those  who  should  be  present  at  the  meetings 
in  which  these  offences  should  be  committed.     Cocbon 
was  now  minister  of  police,  and  he  was  vigilant,  for  be 
well  knew  the  danger  that  threatened   the   existence 
of  the  government.     It  was  not  long  before  the  Di- 
rectory  informed  the  Councils  (9th  of  May)  that  thev 
had  detected  a  conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  suspected  for  some   time.     The  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  said  the  Directory  in  their  message,  wts 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  massacre  the  legislstiTe 
body  and  all  the  members  of  government,  with  all  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Paris,  and  to  deliver  up  Pam    | 
to  indiscriminate  plunder.     The  Directory  announced 
that  they  had  already  arrested  several  of  the  conspi- 
rators ;  and  they  were  sorry  to  ^add,   that  Drouet,  a 
member  of  the   Five   Hundred,  was    among   them. 
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Drouet  had  been  elected  by  the  Five  Hundred,  after 
his  return  from  his  captivity,  to  fill  one  of  the  vacant 
places  in  that  body. 

All  that  the  Directory  asked  for  was  granted  imme- 
diately by  the  Councils.  It  was  not  exactly  known 
what  the  danger  was,  but  the  majority  supposed  that 
they  had  escaped  some  imminent  peril,  and  in  their 
gratitude  and  their  fears  they  would  have  given  the 
Directory  anything  that  they  chose  to  ask  for.  It  was 
decreed  that  all  former  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  had  not  been  re-elected,  all  functionaries  who  had 
been  removed  from  their  offices,  all  officers  who  were 
without  employment,  and  many  others,  should  quit 
Paris  in  three  days,  and  remain  at  the  distance  of  ten 
leagues  at  least,  under  pain  of  deportation.  This 
conspiracy  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  prisons 
where  great  numbers  of  patriots  were  confined  after 
the  9th  Thermidor  and  1st  Prairial.  Here  was  formed 
a  sect,  called  the  sect  of  the  Equals.  When  these  men 
received  their  liberty  after  the  13 th  of  Yendemiaire, 
they  set  about  giving  unity  to  their  plot.  The  directors 
were  Babeuf,  Buonarotti,  Fontenelle,  and  some  others. 
Babeuf  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed,  but  he 
attacked  the  Directory  in  the  'Tribun  da  Peuple.* 
With  the  view  of  preparing  people  for  their  schemes, 
the  club  of  the  Pantheon  was  established.  The  great 
object  was  the  destruction  of  the  new  Constitution  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  something  in  the  place 
of  that  which  they  intended  to  destroy,  and  as  Babeuf 
had  the  chief  influence  in  organizing  the  new  consti- 
tution of  things,  the  conspiracy  was  called  the  con- 
spiracy of  Babeuf.*  His  design  was  to  overthrow  the 
whole  social  fabric,  and  to  build  up  another  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  individual  property  is  the  cause 
of  slavery,  that  society  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
community  of  property  and  of  labour,  and  that  the 
object  of  society  should  be  to  equalize  labour,  to  give 
equal  enjoyment  to  all,  and  so  forth.  The  public 
were  prepared  for  this  great  change  by  pamphlets  and 
writings  of  various  kinds,  and  by  Babeuf 's  journal. 
When  the  club  of  the  Pantheon  was  closed,  Babeuf, 
Buonarotti,  Antonelle,  and  others,  established  a  secret 
Directory  of  Public  Safety,  as  a  means  of  rallying  the 
patriots,  and  giving  them  an  impulse  towards  the 
general  object.  This  Directory  published  an  analysis 
of  the  doctrines  of  Babeuf,  and  twelve  agents  were 
appointed  to  organize  the  twelve  arrondissemens  of 
Paris;  others  were  sent  round  the  cafes  and  public 
places  to  stir  up  the  people.  A  journal  called  the 
Enlightener  ('  L'Eclaireur ')  undertook  to  diffuse  Ba- 
beuf's  doctrines  among  the  poorer  classes.  Greater 
publicity  was  given  to  these  insurrectional  writings 
even  by  the  royalist  and  ministerial  journals,  which 
copied  them  as  samples  of  madness  and  audacity;  but 
they  thus  gave  them  a  wider  circulation  than  they 
would   otherwise  have  had.     The   secret  committee 

♦  Thibaadeau,  *  M^m ,'  ii.,  5.  "  Conspiration  Anarchiste 
de  Babeuf."  The  history  of  this  affair  was  published  at 
Brusselfi  in  1828,  by  Ph.  Buonarotti,  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  it. 


prepared  an  acte  d'insurrection,  or  instructions  for  an 
insurrection,  with  the  motives  and  objects  of  it.  This 
acte  was  a  very  attractive  prospectus.  The  overthrow 
of  the  constituted  authorities  was  a  necessary  preli- 
minary, which  was  to  be  followed  by  various  important 
measures,  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things : 
the  distribution  among  the  defenders  of  the  country 
and  the  unfortunate,  of  the  property  of  emigrants, 
of  conspirators,  and  of  the  enemies  of  the  people ;  the 
inunediate  location  of  the  unfortunate  in  the  houses  of 
the  friends  of  the  power  that  now  exists ;  restoration 
of  the  property  of  the  people  deposited  in  the  Mont  de 
Pi^t^ ;  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  wives,  children, 
fathers,  mothers,  brethren  and  sisters  of  citizens  who 
should  perish  in  the  insurrection.  This  was  a  direct 
appeal  to  all  the  robbers  and  bandits  of  Paris ;  and  it 
was  followed  up  by  the  central  committee  communi- 
cating with  a  military  committee,  to  which  Fyon, 
Rossignol  and  others  belonged.  These  men  brought 
them  into  connection  with  some  Montagnards,  for- 
merly members  of  the  Conventiouj  who  were  also 
preparing  a  movement.  All  the  names  of  these  Mont- 
agnards are  not  known,  but  Amar,  Javogues,  and 
Robert  Lindet,  are  mentioned  among  them.  The 
minister  of  police  made  several  attempts  to  seize  the 
conspirators  together,  but  failing  in  this  he  arrested 
them  separately  on  the  21st  Floral  (10th  of  May). 
The  government  had  been  for  several  days  before  in- 
formed of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  by  Georges 
Grisel,  who  was  one  of  them.  The  papers  which  had 
been  seized  were  examined,  and  from  time  to  time 
communicated  to  the  Five  Hundred,  and  extracts  from 
them  found  their  way  into  the  journals.  It  is  said 
that  the  publication  of  this  plot  for  the  overthrow 
of  all  existing  institutions  excited  general  disgust 
against  the  conspirators,  whose  doctrines  were  as 
anarchical  as  those  of  Hebert  and  his  associates,  whom 
Robespierre  had  crushed.*  Babeuf,  on  being  examined 
at  the  ministry  of  police,  admitted  all  the  papers, 
which  were  shown  to  him,  but  he  would  not  name  any 
of  the  conspirators. 

This  affair  occupied  the  two  Councils  for  several 
weeks.  The  arrest  of  Drouet,  a  member  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  was  a  grave  question.  It  was  at  last  settled 
that  the  accusation  against  him  should  be  admitted, 
and  that  he  should  be  heard  before  the  Five  Hundred. 
He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  (20th  of  July)  that  there  was  ground 
for  examining  into  his  conduct;  and  Drouet  and  his 
accomplices  were  sent  to  be  tried  before  the  high  court 
of  justice,  which,  for  the  occasion  of  this  trial,  was 
fixed  at  Venddme.  Drouet  escaped  from  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye,  and  there  was  suspicion  that  the  Di- 
rectory favoured  his  escape.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  numerous,  were  taken  to  Venddme.  Among 
them  were  Vadier,  Amar,  Choudieu,  Ricord,  Antonelle, 

*  The  acte  d'insurrection,  which  was  found  among  Ba- 
beuf's  papers,  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxvii.,  158. 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit,  nor  more  villainous. 
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Rossignol,  Babeuf  the  leader,  Buonarotti,  Felix  Le- 
pelletier,  and  others. 

The  design  to  destroy  the  existing  goTemment,  in 
which  Babeuf  had  failed,  was  actually  attempted  to  be 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when  six  or 
seven  hundred  armed  men  went  in  a  body  to  the  troops 
at  Grenelle,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  them  by  cries 
of  **  Live  the  Constitution  of  '93  ;  down  with  the  Com- 
mittees; down  with  the  new  tyrants."  The  officers 
were  however  forewagn^dt  aaod  the.  tmsfii  ym»  Wt 
disposed  to  mutiny.  The  insurgents  were  attacked, 
some  were  killed,  and  others  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soners. The  Five  Hundred,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion jo£  the  Directory,  determined  that  the  prisoners 


should  be  tried  by  a  military  commisnon,  for  there 
were  132  prisoners,  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  proceed  against  them  by  the  ordinary  forms.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  some  were  sentenced 
to  deportation,  and  a  considerable  number  were  con- 
demned to  death  and  shot.  Among  those  who  were 
executed,  was  the  ex-conventional  Javogues,  who  well 
deserved  his  fate.  The  patriots  and  terrorists,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  were  disconcerted 
hj  Ihin.tfllli  CliitiimMi^rfifiyMy""i  <^d  their  energy 
seemed  to  be  totaIIy~#MK^fl^B^be  fear  of  this  party 
had  hitherto  made  tiie  ,t^  (^^^Ki^s  act  with  apparent 
unanimity  on  almost  tnfy  (g^flpn* 


CHAPTER   LVII. 
bonapaiCte. 


Under  the  Directory  the  French  government  assumed 
a  kind  of  orderly  appearance,  and  even  of  splendour. 
The  Directors  were  installed  at  the  Luxembourg,  and 
Barras  did  the  honours.  The  saloons  of  Barras  were 
the  resort  of  generals  of  fortune,  of  men  who  had 
enriched  themselves  by  speculation  and  peculation,  of 
those  who  began  to  think  that  the  government  had 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  stability,  and  were  willing 
to  take  anything  that  they  could  get.  There  was  great 
looseness  of  morals  under  the  Directory.  The  freedom 
of  divorce  caused  great  licence,  and  marriage,  it  was 
said,  had  become  a  kind  of  concubinage.  Proposals 
were  made  in  the  Five  Hundred  to  alter  the  law,  which 
allowed  divorce,  and  even  to  repeal  it.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  a  report  was 
made,  which  gave  rise  to  animated  discussions. 

The  high  society,  as  it  was  called,  was  adorned  by 
the  beauty  of  Tallien's  wife,  the  grace  of  Madame 
Beauharnais,  and*  the  brilliant  talents  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  Bonaparte  mOTrifd  Madaraft  Beauharnais ;  and 
other  adventurers  looked  for  wives  either  among  women 
who  belonged  to  the  former  class  of  nobles,  or  in  fami- 
lies which  had  risen  to  wealth  during  the  revolution, 
— for  fortunes  are  made  as  well  as  lost  in  times  of 
political  agitation. 

The  question  of  the  assign  a  ts  was  always  upper- 
most. The  three  milliards  of  assignats  which  were  al- 
lowed to  the  Directory  upon  entering  on  office,  did  not 
produce  above  a  hundred  millions  of  francs  in  value. 
The  demand  of  the  Directory  for  this  sum  was  made 
on  the  15th  Brumaire,  in  the  year  4.  The  enormous 
issue  of  assignats  that  had  been  made,  and  the  various 
tamperings  with  the  circulation,  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  state  the  facts  clearly.  A  report  was  made 
to  the  Five  Hundred,  stating  the  whole  amount  of 
assignats  '*  issued  by  virtue  of  decrees,  and  fabricated 
by  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  up  to  the  8  th 
Brumaire,   of  the   year  4,"   at  something  less   than 


30,000  millions.     But 
had   been   burnt,    and  mals 
amount  in  circulation  on  thel 
19,000   millions.     The   govfl 
was  not  all  that  was  in  circu 
de  commune,  from  the  amd 
livres,  issued  by  every  com'd 
seen  some  of  these  notes, 
they  were  called  billets  de  coii 
mandats,  bons."  ♦  To  meet  \ 
were  still  urgent,  notwHhst 
the  three^milliards,  a  forced  1 


icting  assignats  that 

^ther  deductions,  the 

Brumaire  was  about 

ent   paper,    however, 

"  there  were  billets 

of  two  Hards  to  five 

I  in  France ;  we  have 

are  now  very  rare ; 

|e,  billets  patriotiques, 

blic  necessities,  w^hich 

the  recent  issue  of 

I  of  600  millions  was 


resorted  to,  after  the  exampKjof  the  Revolutionary 
government ;  and  this  loan  ww  to  be  raised  from  the 
richest  classes,  and  paid  either  in  coined  money  or 
in  assignats,  at  the  rate  of  the  hundredth  part  of  their 
nominal  value.  Thus,  200  millions  of  the  forced  loan, 
if  all  paid  in  assignats,  w^uld  have  brought  in  20,000 
millions,  or  the  whole  of  the  pffper  which  was  in  circu- 
latioa*  Sut  in  paying  the  government  annuitants,  the 
same  rate  was  not  adopted,  and  the  annuitants  received 
only  ten  for  one.  The  land-tax  and  the  duties  which 
were  farmed  were  to  be  paid  half  in  assignats  and  half 
in  produce ;  and  the  custom-house  duties  half  in 
assignats  and  half  in  coin.  In  Belgium,  the  forced 
loan  and  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  coin,  for  the 
assignats  had  not  circulated  to  any  extent  in  Belgium. 
The  forced  loan,  it  was  supposed,  would  bring  in  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  the  paper  money,  and  some 
coin.  There  would  still  remain  the  resource  of  issuing 
new  assignats,  which  would  become  more  valuable  by 
the  absorption  of  part  of  the  old  assignats.  It  was 
also  determined  that  part  of  the  public  property  should 
be  scheduled,  which  was  a  tedious  operation.     House? 

♦  Poujoulat,  'Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise,'  ii.,  200;  as. 
Thiers,  'Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran^aise/  as  to  the  assignaS' 
generally. 


MADAMS  D'E    =3TAI>L 
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in  towns,  and  lands  of  less  amount  than  three  hundred 
arpents,  were  to  be  sold  immediately;  and  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  All  the  former  royal 
palaces,  except  Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  and  Com- 
pi^gne,  were  also  to  he  put  up  to  auction ;  and  the 
movables  of  the  emigrants.  There  were  means  enough 
to  settle  all  the  difficulties  of  finance,  if  the  govern- 
ment had  simply  taken  the  assignat  for  what  it  was 
worth,  which  was  very  little,  issued  no  more,  and  come 
back  to  specie  payments.  The  large  mass  of  the 
assignats  had  never  been  worth  their  nominal  value : 
the  government  which  issued  them  got  only  for  them 
what  they  were  worth  at  the  time ;  and  though  it  is 
said  that  they  were  at  par  with  silver  in  1793,  when 
the  amount  in  circulation  was  comparatively  small, 
this  is  a  statement  that  cannot  be  believed. 

To  anticipate  the  forced  loan,  and  the  other  sources 
of  income,  the  government  issued  promissory  notes  to 
the  amount  of  60  millions,  which  were  to  be  paid  with 
the  first  coin  that  should  come  into  the  treasury ;  but 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  these  notes  obtained  a 
circulation.  The  produce  of  the  forced  loans  came  in 
very  slowly;  and  the  government  again  applied  to 
their  ordinary  resource,  the  plate  of  the  assignats ;  and 
the  whole  amount  issued  finally  amounted  to  40,000 
millions.  The  assignat  was  now  reduced  to  about  the 
two  hundredth  part  of  its  nominal  value,  for  an  issue 
of  20,000  millions  hardly  brought  in  to  the  government 
100  millions'  worth.  The  operation  had  now  come 
to  its  natural  term.  A  franc  in  an  assignat  was  worth 
next  to  nothing;  and  no  more  could  be  done  with 
them.  They  were  either  refused  by  sellers,  or  taken 
at  their  value.  Here  was  another  opportunity  of 
making  a  settlement  by  taking  the  assignats  for  what 
they  were  worth.  There  was  really  only  200  millions' 
worth  of  paper  in  circulation,  and  the  redemption  of 
that  amount  was  all  that  had  to  be  provided  for. 
Everybody  had  lost  something  by  the  assignats ;  and 
as  they  could  never  have  their  nominal  value,  the 
simplest  way  was  to  settle  the  matter  by  taking  them 
at  their  present  value,  and  issuing  no  more. 

But  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  new  paper,  called 
mandats,  to  the  amount  of  2,400  millions,  to  represent 
2,400  millions  of  national  property,  which  was  the  secu- 
rity for  them.  Thus  the  mandats  actually  represented 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  taken  at  the  valuation  of 
1 790,  and  the  only  change,  it  was  supposed,  that  could 
take  place  would  be  in  the  value  of  the  property  itself. 
The  office  of  these  mandats  was  to  bring  in  the  assig- 
nats, for  every  piece  of  property  might  be  bought  at  a 
fixed  price  in  mandats,  without  any  auction  or  bidding. 
The  plate  of  the  assignats  was  broken  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1796.  Forty-five  milliards,  and  five  millions 
of  assignats  had  been  issued ;  but  by  the  forced  loan  and 
other  means  the  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  thirty- 
six  milliards,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  soon 
reduced  to  twenty-four  milliards.  These  twenty-four 
milliards  of  assignats,  reduced  to  one-thirtieth  part, 
would  represent  800  millions ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
they  should  be  exchanged  for  800  millions  of  mandats. 


or,  in  other  words,  that  the  assignat  should  be  liqui- 
dated at  one-thirtieth  of  its  nominal  value,  which  was 
a  great  deal  too  much.  Six  hundred  millions  of  man- 
dats were  to  be  issued  for  the  public  service ;  and  1 ,000 
millions  were  reserved  for  future  necessities.  This 
was  a  new  creation  of  assignats  under  a  new  deno- 
mination. As  the  value  of  the  mandat  was  made  thirty 
times  that  of  the  assignat,  and  there  were  twenty-four 
milliards  of  assignats  in  circulation,  which  were  to  be 
covered  by  800  millions  of  mandate,  there  remained 
1,600  millions  of  mandats,  which,  valued  at  thirty  times 
the  assignats,  made  an  addition  of  forty-eight  milliards 
of  assignats  to  the  circulation.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  whole 
value  of  the  national  property  was  fixed  at  seventy-two 
milliards  of  assignats.  The  mandats  were  created  on  the 
16th  of  March.  The  national  property  was  forthwith 
put  up  to  sale,  and  transferred  to  those  who  offered  the 
value  in  mandats.  All  the  arbitrary  measures  adopted 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  mandat  were  ineffectual, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  making  it  equal  in  value 
to  coin.  In  a  short  time  the  mandat  of  100  francs 
fell  to  15  francs,  but  it  rose  to  30, 40,  and  in  some  places 
to  88  francs.  Many  sales  were  immediately  effected ; 
and  those  who  could  buy  up  the  mandats  had  the  means 
of  making  large  fortunes.  But  the  further  depreciation 
of  the  mandats  themselves  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
There,  was  national  property  to  the  amount  of  2,400 
millions  hypothecated  to  answer  to  the  like  amount 
of  mandats,  but  a  piece  of  land  which  in  1790  was 
valued  at  100,000  francs,  did  not  sell  now  for  more 
than  about  one-third  of  that  sum,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  mandats  could  be  worth  more  in  the 
market  than  the  land  was.  The  violent  measures  of 
1 793  could  not  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  the 
mandats  at  par  with  silver ;  and  all  private  transactions 
were  now  carried  on  in  coin.  Silver,  which  had  been 
buried  or  carried  out  of  the  country,  appeared  again. 
People  used  that  circulating  medium  which  was  adapted 
to  their  wants,  and  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  use 
one  which  had  only  a  nominal  value.  Wages  were  paid 
in  coin,  and  in  the  markets  silver  alone  circulated. 
The  mandats  came  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
took  them  from  the  government  and  sold  them  to  the 
purchasers  of  national  property;  or  they  got  them 
from  public  functionaries,  public  creditors,  soldiers  and 
others,  who  were  reduced  to  great  distress  by  being 
paid  in  a  nominal  value,  which  they  had  to  exchange 
for  a  much  smaller  real  value.  The  armies  in  Italy 
and  Germany  were  living  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were,  but  the  soldiers  in  the  interior 
suffered  great  privations,  and  the  whole  service  was 
disorganized.  While  the  community  was  recovering 
from  the  effect  of  the  paper  money,  simply  by  having 
nothing  to  do  vnth  it,  the  government  which  lived  upon 
it,  and  all  who  received  their  pay  from  the  government, 
were  in  the  greatest  distress,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
of  some  millions  of  money  which  Bonaparte  sent  as 
the  fruits  of  his  Italian  campaign.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  mandats ;  after  falling  so 
much  below  their  nominal  value,  they  became  almost 
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as  ivorthless  as  the  assignats  had  heen.  Finally,  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  coin ;  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  paper  money.  The  result  of  the  forced  loan,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  national  property  was  at  last  sold, 
for  the  government  did  not  keep  its  promise  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  of  this  property,  belong  to 
a  financial  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  lesson  is 
instructive,  and  the  experiment  will  perhaps  never  be 
repeated  in  any  country,  or  under  any  circumstances. 

The  French  government  resolved  in  1796  to  carry 
the  war  into  Germany  and  Italy,  as  the  surest  means 
of  removing  military  operations  from  the  frontiers, 
forcing  the  enemy  to  peace,  and  supporting  the  armies 
by  letting  them  feed  on  other  people.  Some  overtures 
for  peace  had  been  made  by  the  British  cabinet  through 
their  agent  in  Switzerland,  but  they  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  any  result ;  and  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  France  insisted,  the  acknowledgment  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  part  of  the  French  territory,  was  sufficient 
to  stop  all  negotiations.  The  English  minister  Pitt 
came  to  parliament  for  a  new  loan  to  continue  the  war; 
and  the  British  cabinet  attempted  to  draw  the  king  of 
Prussia  from  his  neutrality.  But  Frederick- William 
was.  too  wary  to  get  himselC  into  new  difficulties.  Part 
of  his  force  was  in  Poland,  to  secure  his  acquisitions 
there,  for  the  third  partition  of  this  country  had  been 
made  in  1795,  and  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  took 
what  they  had  not  already  got,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
nationality  of  Poland.  Russia  had  sent  no  forces  yet 
against  the  Republic.  At  the  close  of  1795,  Kellermann 
had  been  replaced  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy 
by  Scherer,  who  with  Massena  and  Augereau  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Loano,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Genoa,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1795.  But  this  suc« 
cess  was  not  followed  up ;  the  French  troops  had  not 
penetrated  into  Piedmont,  and  the  Directory  being  dis- 
satisfied with  Scherer,  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  now  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  appointed  in  February  1796,  in  March 
he  married  Josephine  Beauhamais,  and  a  few  days  after 
he  set  out  to  take  the  command  of  his  army.  He  was 
a  man  rather  short  of  stature,  pale  and  thin,  with  a  face 
tolerably  handsome.  His  manners  in  society  were  con- 
strained, though  not  timid.  His  conversation,  his  ap< 
pearance,  and  his  whole  bearing,  showed  that  he  was 
not  like  other  men.  A  woman,  who  was  a  nice  observer 
of  character,  has  recorded  the  impression  made  on  her 
by  the  young  general.* 

Jourdan  was  kept  in  the  command  of  his  army. 
Pichegru  had  been  negotiating  with  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine  with  a  corps  of  emi- 
grants ;  and  his  treasonable  correspondence  was  sus- 
pected. He  was  replaced  by  Moreau,  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  command  in  Holland.  The  embassy  to  Sweden 
was  offend  to  Pichegru,  but  he  refused  it.  Beumon- 
ville,  who  had  just  been  released  from  his  long  captivity, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Holland.  Hoche 
was  sent  for  to  Paris  by  the  Directory  to  concert  a  plan 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  *  Consid^mtions,'  &c.  iii.  c.  26. 


for  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  the 
three  armies  of  the  coast  of  Cherbouig,  of  Brest,  and 
of  the  West,  were  placed  under  his  command,  with  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Ocean. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice  the  7  Germinal  (27th 
March)  1796,  with  money  enough  to  pay  the  soldiers 
part  of  their  arrears,  and  to  supply  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  army.  The  French  army,  about  42,000  strong, 
was  posted  on  the  Riviera,  west  of  Genoa.  On  the 
side  of  the  enemy  were  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu 
with  30,000  men,  and  Colli,  who  was  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  poet  Alfieri,  with  the  Austro-Sardinian  force 
of  22,000  men.  Bonaparte  directed  an  attack  against 
the  enemy's  centre,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  under  the 
Austrian  general  Argenteau,  whom  he  routed  at  Monte- 
notte,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Beaulieu  and  Colli.  Beaulieu  was  beaten  successively 
at  Millesimo  and  at  Dego,  and  after  six  days'  fighting 
Bonaparte  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  and 
had  effected  a  complete  separation  between  Beaulieu 
and  Colli.  He  had  taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon  from 
the  enemy,  who  had  also  lost  a  great  number  of  men. 
Leaving  a  division  to  keep  Beaulieu  in  check,  Bona- 
parte turned  against  Colli,  and  after  several  battles 
drove  him  to  Mondovi,  where  he  was  again  beaten. 
Victor  Amadeus  III.  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  under  their  victorious  general,  concluded  an 
armistice  with  Bonaparte  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  three  of  his  strongest 
places — Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  or  Alessandria.*  On 
the  15th  of  May  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  between  the 
Republic  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Beaulieu,  afler  leaving  Acqui  on  the  Bormida,  and 
attempting  to  seize  Alessandria  and  Tortona,  crossed 
the  Po  at  Piacenza,  followed  by  the  French  army  (7th 
of  May).  The  French  beat  the  Austrians  at  Fombio, 
which  is  on  the  road  from  Piacenza  to  Milan,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  to  the  Adda*  The  duke  of  Parma, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Republicans,  made  a 
treaty  with  Bonaparte,  and  engaged  to  deliver  two  mil- 
lions of  francs  and  seventeen  hundred  horses.  But 
Bonaparte  did  not  let  Beaulieu  rest.  He  passed  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  over  the  Adda  in  spite  of  the  fire  of 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Beaulieu  retreating  behind 
the  Mincio,  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Mantua,  and 
then  retired  behind  the  Adige  towards  the  Tyrol.  Bj 
taking  possession  of  Cremona,  which  offered  no  resist- 
ance, Bonaparte  was  safe  from  all  attack  from  Mantua, 
and  at  liberty  to  march  upon  Milan,  which  he  entered 
on  the  15th  of  May.  The  petty  princes  were  frightened 
by  the  rapid  success  of  the  French,  and  the  envoys  of 
the  duke  of  Modena  signed  a  convention  by  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  into  the  army-chest  7,500,000  francs,  to 
furnish  munitions  of  war  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000 
francs,  and  to  deliver  up  twenty  of  the  duke's  valuable 
paintings.  This  rapid  success  was  due  to  the  ability  | 
with  which  Bonaparte  executed  the  plan  of  the  cam- 

*  Letter  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Directoiy  from  Cherasco.    I 
April  29,  1796. 
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paign,  to  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
disciplined  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  to  the  men  who  commanded  under  him — 
Massena,  Lannes,  Berthier,  Augereau,  and  others,  some 
of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  military  talents, 
and  others  by  their  intrepid  daring. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  the  French  army  was 
disgraced  by  violence  and  pillage.  The  men  were 
savage  and  brutalized.  Bonaparte  professed  his  desire 
to  repress  these  outrages ;  he  told  the  Italians  that  he 
came  to  break  their  chains,  and  he  promised  to  respect 
their  property  and  their  religion ;  but  these  promises 
were  not  kept.  His  proclamations  to  his  army  were 
in  the  inflated  style  which  always  characterized  his 
bulletins.  His  success  was  enough  without  this  embel- 
lishment. 

There  was  a  party  favourable  to  the  French,  because 
they  were  favourable  to  any  change  that  might  be  for 
their  advantage ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  indif- 
ferent. Republican  notions  existed  only  in  a  few  heads. 
It  is  said  that  the  occupation  of  Milan  was  signalized 
by  ceremonials  insulting  to  religion.  The  army  also  had 
to  be  maintained  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Directory 
at  Paris  wanted  money.  A  contribution  of  twenty 
millions  was  laid  upon  Lombardy;  a  heavy  burden, 
which  fell  chiefly  on  the  rich  and  on  the  clergy. 
Salicetti,  well  known  during  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Terror,  accompanied  Bonaparte  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners with  the  army.  The  general  and  the  commis- 
sioners broke  into  the  Monte  di  Piet&  of  Milan,  the 
depository  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  which 
were  placed  there  as  pledges  for  money  lent  on  them. 
This  kind  of  robbery,  which  afterwards  became  common 
with  the  French,  greatly  exasperated  the  Milanese. 
The  French  not  only  laid  their  hands  on  the  property 
of  the  archduke,  ex- governor  of  Lombardy,  and  on  the 
public  property,  but  even  private  persons  were  plun- 
dered; the  French  seized  horses  and  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  they  wanted.  These  excesses  led  to 
insurrection  in  several  places.  The  country  people 
round  Pavia  crowded  to  the  city,  and  being  joined  by 
the  lower  classes,  rose  against  the  French  who  were  there 
and  killed  some  of  them.  Bonaparte  hurried  to  Pavia 
with  a  small  force,  and  broke  open  the  gates.  Most  of 
the  peasants  made  their  escape;  but  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Italians,  Bonaparte  gave  up  the  unfortunate 
city,  to  pillage,*  though  the  chief  part  of  the  citizens 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  insurrection. 

Bonaparte  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto,  after 
defeating  a  body  of  troops  placed  there  by  Beaulieu  to 
defend  the  passage.  The  old  Austrian  general,  having 
provided  for  the  defence  of  Mantua,  was  now  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  seized  the  Venetian 
town  of  Peschiera,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Garda, 

*  "  Three  hours,*'  lays  Thiers,  who  softens  down  the 
affair.  The  pillage  was  for  twenty^fonr  hours,  according  to 
other  authorities.  "  They  were  scarcely  a  thousand  men," 
says  Thiers,  ''and  they  could  cause  no  great  disaster  in  a 
town  so  considerable  as  Pavia.*'  This  is  ridiculous,  and 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense. 


which  the  Austrians  had  occupied  and  abandoned. 
Beaulieu  had  taken  possession  of  it  upon  hearing  that 
Bonaparte  had  been  admitted  into  the  Venetian  town 
of  Brescia,  but  Beaulieu  assured  the  Venetians  that  he 
entered  Peschiera  merely  to  secure  his  army  and  the 
approaches  to  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  made  the  Austrian 
temporary  occupation  of  Peschiera,  a  pretext  for  de- 
manding to  be  let  into  Verona,  and  his  threats  induced 
Foscarini,  the  Venetian  governor-general  of  the  main- 
land, to  order  that  city  to  be  opened  to  the  French, 
who  entered  Verona  on  the  first  of  June.  Bonaparte's 
letter  to  the  Directory  upon  the  occupation  of  Verona 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  duplicity.  He  also  made 
it  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Venetians  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  been  allowed  to  reside  at  Verona, 
though  the  Venetians,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Direc- 
tory, had  ordered  Louis  away  early  in  April,  1796. 
The  conduct  of  the  Venetian  government  was  feeble 
and  irresolute,  and  there  were  traitors  in  Venice ;  but 
the  impending  danger  made  them  draw  their  forces 
together ;  and  this  furnished  the  French  with  a  fresh 
pretext  for  treating  Venice  as  a  hostile  power. 

After  blockading  Mantua,  Bonaparte,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Directory,  undertook  to  deal 
with  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  who  had  not  acknowledged 
the  French  Republic.  Augereau  entered  Bologna  on 
the  19  th  of  June,  and  a  heavy  contribution  was  levied 
on  that  city,  and  also  on  Ferrara  and  Ravenna.  The 
Pope  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  pay 
dearly  for  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  on  the  24th. 
Twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  many  manuscripts,  were  the  price  of  this  respite. 
Bonaparte  had  become  a  collector  for  the  French 
Republic ;  and  there  were  now  French  commissioners 
in  Italy  to  select  the  finest  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
literary  treasures,  to  enrich  the  galleries  and  libraries 
of  Paris.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was  at  peace 
with  France,  and  was  the  first  prince  who  had  recog- 
nised the  French  Republic ;  but  his  port  of  Leghorn 
was  full  of  English  property,  and  it  was  too  good  a 
prize  to  be  neglected.  Bonaparte  came  unexpectedly 
from  Bologna  to  Leghorn,  but  the  English  merchants 
had  warning  in  time  to  send  off  most  of  their  vessels, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  English  had  embarked  in 
them.  Bonaparte  seized,  however,  a  large  amount  of 
property,  and  leaving  general  Vaubois  in  command 
at  Leghorn,  he  went  to  Florence.  As  the  French  had 
seized  Leghorn,  the  English  admiral  Nelson  took  pos- 
session of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  grand  duke ;  the  excuse  for  which 
was,  that  Bonaparte  would  have  taken  it  if  the  English 
had  not.  His  correspondence  with  the  Directory  during 
this  period  shows  his  great  sagacity  and  circumspection, 
and  his  total  want  of  principle.  He  proceeded  towards 
his  objects  with  the  deliberation  and  coolness  of  an 
old  experienced  politician,  more  prudently  than  the 
Directory,  but  not  less  scrupulously. 

Beaulieu  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  the 
Austrian  government  sent  against  Bonaparte  another 
veteran  general,  Wurraser,  with  a  new  army,  formed  of 
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divitioDS  drawn  from  the  Rbine  and  of  fresh  troops. 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Lombardy,  and  took  the  field 
with  about  80,000  men,  the  rest  being  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  or  dispersed  in  different  garrisons. 
The  Austrians  advanced  in  three  divisions.  The  right 
descended  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Garda, 
under  Quasdanowich,  defeated  a  French  division  at 
Sal6,  near  the  lake,  and  reached  Brescia  on  the  29th 
of  July.  The  centre  and  left,  under  Wurmser,  followed 
the  two  banks  of  the  Adige.  The  point  to  which  all 
the  Austrian  movements  tended  was  Mantua,  which 
Wurmser  reached.  But  in  the  meantime  Bonaparte, 
taking  advantage  of  the  separation  of  the  Austrian 
divisions,  fell  upon  Quosdanowich,  whom  he  defeated 
and  drove  back  into  the  highlands.  Upon  hearing  of 
this  misfortune,  Wurmser  left  Mantua,  by  the  road  to 
Brescia,  and  routed  a  French  division  at  Castiglione, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Brescia. 
Quosdanowich  again  came  down  upon  Sal6,  and  thence 
advanced  as  far  as  Lonato,  and  was  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Wurmser,  whom  it  was  his  object  to  join.  Bona- 
parte's safety  depended  on  preventing  this  junction ; 
and  after  two  battles  near  Castiglione,  in  which  the 
Austrians  sustained  greater  loss  than  the  French, 
Wurmser  retired  into  the  Tyrol  by  the  valley  of  the 
Adige ;  and  crossing  the  mountains,  reached  Bassano, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  Davidowich  was  left 
to  guard  the  pass  of  Roveredo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  but  the  French  reached  Roveredo  on  the  4th 
of  September.  Bonaparte  pushed  on  to  Trento,  crossed 
the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and  fell 
upon  the  astonished  Austrian  general,  in  his  position 
at  Bassano  (8th  of  September),  and  defeated  him. 
Wurmser  lost  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage.  There 
was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  reaching  Mantua. 
He  fied  faster  than  the  French  could  pursue  through 
Vicenza  and  Legnago,  and  crossing  the  Adige,  made 
a  successful  retreat  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua, 
in  which  he  shut  himself  up.  Thus  the  second  Austrian 
army  was  beaten  and  dispersed. 

At  the  close  of  September,  Bonaparte  was  in  Milan. 
His  letters  to  the  Directory  show  the  horrible  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  country  of  the  Po  during 
the  French  invasion.  The  Directory  now  wished  to 
exact  harder  terms  from  the  Pope,  but  the  Pope  refused, 
and  suspended  the  payment  of  the  contributions.  Bo- 
naparte disapproved  of  these  hasty  measures :  he  was 
for  protracting  the  negotiations ;  not  to  get  less  in  the 
end,  but  to  wait  till  Mantua  was  taken  and  the  road 
was  clear  to  the  south.  The  Directory  at  last  gave  the 
general  full  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope,  and 
Bonaparte  sent  him  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  not  ambitious  to  destroy  the  Holy  See,  but  to 
save  it.  The  Pope,  however,  waited  for  the  result  of 
another  campaign.  The  king  of  Naples  was  more 
frightened  than  the  Pope,  and  he  made  peace  with  the 
French  Republic.  As  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
Directory  had  yet  come  to  no  determination,  for  the 
reverses  which  the  French  arms  had  sustained  in  Ger- 
many  might  make  it  necessary  to  restore  Lombardy  to 


the  emperor,  in  consideration  of  what  the  Republic 
wished  to  keep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But 
as  a  Republican  movement  in  Italy  might  be  of  some 
use  to  the  French,  a  manifestation  was  got  up,  or 
promoted,  in  the  small  town  of  Reggio,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  and  a  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  there. 
On  the  2nd  of  October  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Direc- 
tory, to  recommend  that  they  should  declare  the 
armistice  with  the  duke  of  Modena  at  an  end,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  paid  all  his  contributions. 
Bonaparte  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  dishonest 
proposal ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October  the  French  troops 
occupied  the  city  of  Modena.  A  congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Modena,  composed  of  deputies  firom  that 
city,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Reggio,  and  they  were 
formed  into  a  Republic,  styled  the  Cispadane*  His 
complaints  of  the  peculations  of  the  commissaries  and 
contractors  for  the  army,  of  their  robberies  and  pilfer- 
ings,  of  the  misery  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  want  of 
common  necessaries,  make  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  administration  of  the  Directory  and  that  of  the 
old  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who,  as  one  said, 
who  knew  them  and  did  not  like  them,  governed  well, 
though  their  administration  was  cruel  and  stained  with 
blood.  Bonaparte  urged  the  Directory  to  dismiss  the 
knaves,  who  were  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  the  Italian 
campaign. 

Neither  the  courage  nor  the  resources  of  the  Aus- 
trians  were  exhausted.     A  fresh  army  issued  from  the 
mountains  in  two  columns :  Alvinzy  advanced  by  the 
road  of  Friuli,  and  Davidowich  by  the  high  road  of  the 
Tyrol.     The  combined  force  amounted  to  about  60,000 
men.       Bonaparte    had    received    no  reinforcement 
Serrurier  was  blockading  Mantua;    Yaubois  guarded 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol ;  Massena  and  Augereau  occu- 
pied Verona  and  Legnago ;  and  the  French  reserves 
covered  the  Mincio.     Bonaparte  determined  to  attack 
Alvinzy  before  he  could  join  Davidowich,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  advanced   guard  near  Bassano.       But  as 
Alvinzy  was  coming  up,  he  retired  on  Verona,  where 
he  learned  that  Davidowich  had  driven  Vaubols  before 
him,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Rivoli.     Davidowich 
remained  inactive  after  his  success,  and  Alvinzy  fol- 
lowed Bonaparte,  who  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Cal- 
diero,  near  Verona,  on  the  12th  of  November,  and 
after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  retired  into  Verona. 
He  wrote  to  the  Directory  on  the  14th  of  November, 
complaining  of  the  pitiable   condition  of  his   armj. 
But  the  French  general  had  resources  in  his  talent  and 
his  daring.     The  day  but  one  after  the  battle  he  left 
Verona  in  the  night  by  the  gate  of  Milan,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  retreat ;  but  he  marched  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adige  to  Ronco,  where  he  had  made  a  bridge, 
by  which  he  carried  his  army  over  to  the  other  side. 
He  was  now  iu  a  marshy  tract,  in  which  there  were     | 
only  two  roads;  one,  which  was  on  the  left,  led  to 
Caldiero,  where  the  main  force  of  the  Austrians  was 
stationed ;  the  other,  on  the  right,  following  the  course 
of  the  Alpone,  which  joins  the  Adige  below  Ronco, 
led  to  the  bridge  of  Arcole  over  the  Alpone,  and  theo 
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following  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone,  led  to  the  village 
of  Villanova,  whence  the  road  ran  by  another  bridge 
over  the  Alpone  to  Caldiero.  From  his  position  at  the 
bridge  of  Ronco,  Bonaparte  commanded  two  roads, 
both  of  which  led  to  the  position  of  the  Austrians,  who 
being  at  Caldiero,  were  between  Verona  and  Yillanova. 
The  Austrian  stores  and  reserve  were  at  Villanova, 
which  it  was  Bonaparte's  design  to  carry  with  his  right 
column,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fall  on  the  Austrians 
at  Caldiero  with  his  left.  But  Augereau,  who  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  the  right  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
Arcole,  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance  (15th  Novem- 
ber), and  Alvinzy  making  a  retrograde  move  reached 
Yillanova,  and  strengthened  the  forces  which  defended 
the  bridge  of  Arcole.  The  French  had  made  repeated 
attacks  on  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  but  a  shower  of  balls 
and  grape  drove  them  back.  Bonaparte  himself  seized 
a  standard  and  headed  his  grenadiers  to  force  the 
bridge ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  useless.  On  the 
17th,  Augereau  crossed  the  Alpone  below  Arcole, 
Massena  occupied  the  road  to  the  left,  and  general 
Robert  led  the  troops  towards  the  fatal  bridge.  Robert 
was  killed,  and  his  column  driven  back  to  the  bridge 
of  Ronco.  But  a  fresh  attack  was  made,  and  Massena 
idvanced  upon  Arcole,  which  was  now  evacuated. 
Augereau  also  had  crossed  the  Alpone  below  Arcole. 
The  whole  French  force  was  now  over  the  river,  and 
fell  upon  Alvinzy.  Bonaparte  sent  some  trumpeters 
into  a  reedy  marsh  on  the  enemy's  left,  with  orders  to 
make  a  charge  with  a  great  sound  of  trumpets.  Mas- 
sena and  Augereau  at  the  same  time  charged  the 
Austrian  line ;  and  at  this  moment  the  French  garrison 
issuing  from  Legnago,  by  Bonaparte's  orders,  showed 
themselves  to  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  retired,  after 
a  contest  which  had  lasted  above  sixty  hours.*  Al- 
vinzy retreated  towards  Yicenza,  but  Bonaparte  fol- 
lowed no  farther  than  Yillanova,  where  crossing  the 
Alpone,  he  parsed  through  Caldiero  to  Yerona.  He 
had  succeeded  in  making  Alvinzy  give  up  his  intended 
attack  on  Yerona,  and  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  attack 
Davidowich,  who  was  driven  up  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
into  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Ala  and  Ro- 
veredo.  Alvinzy  placed  himself  on  the  Brenta,  between 
Padua  and  Bassano.  The  Austrians  had  a  much  supe- 
rior force  to  the  French,  bat  the  abilities  of  the  French 
general  had  rendered  superior  numbers  unavailing,  by 
bringing  the  enemy  to  battle  on  the  causeways  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Adige. 

The  brilliant  success  in  Italy  was  balanced  by  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany,  where  Jourdan 
and  Moreau  were  opposed  lo  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Jonrdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  conunenced  operations  in  June,  1796,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  the  Lahn, 
but  he  was  driven  back  by  the  archduke,  and  re- 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied.  Moreau,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  surprised 

*  The  map  in  Thiers'  '  Hist.'  shows  the  position  of  Bona- 
parte and  the  Austriims,  with  respect  to  one  another. 


the  fort  of  Kehl  opposite  to  Strassburg,  and  carrying 
his  army  over  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  Austrian  general 
Latour  at  Rastadt.  Upon  this  the  archduke  fell  back 
upon  the  Danube,  followed  by  Moreau.  Jourdan,  now 
finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  him,  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  took  Frankfort  and  Niimberg,  and  advanced 
towards  Bohemia.  The  princes  of  Suabia  and  Saxony 
were  alarmed,  and  made  peace  with  the  Republic.  The 
archduke,  after  fighting  a  battle  with  Moreau  at  Nere- 
sheim,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  either  of  the  French  generals, 
who  were  separated  by  a  great  interval.  He  quitted 
Ingoldstadt  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  keep  Moreau  in  check,  made  a  rapid 
march  upon  Jourdan,  and  fell  upon  him  at  Amberg,  on 
the  Naab,  a  small  stream  which  flows  southwards  into 
the  Danube.  Jourdan  retreated,  and  reached  Schwein- 
furt  on  the  Mayn  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  thence 
retired  to  Wurzburg.  Here  he  was  again  attacked  by 
the  archduke  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and  defeated. 
He  still  continued  his  retreat,  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember got  behind  the  Lahn.  In  this  campaign  the 
young  general  Marceau  was  killed,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  whole  army.  Moreau  was  south  of  the  Lech 
and  of  the  Danube,  when  he  heard  of  Jourdan's  retreat 
to  the  Lahn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  Bavaria,  and  he 
had  to  make  his  way  to  the  Rhine.  General  Latour, 
with  40,000  men,  was  in  his  way,  and  he  might  expect 
to  have  the  archduke  with  almost  an  equal  force  on  his 
rear.  But  he  had  an  army  of  60,000  men  who  had 
confidence  in  their  commander,  and  had  suffered  no 
defeat.  He  ascended  the  Danube,  with  his  parks  of 
artillery  and  baggage  in  the  front,  and  his  rear-guard 
repelled  the  advanced  guard  of  Latour,  who  followed 
him  step  by  step,  but  did  not  venture  to  attempt  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  Moreau  made  his  way  through 
the  Black  Forest  without  sustaining  much  loss,  and 
after  giving  Latour  a  decisive  defeat  at  Biberach,  he 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on  the  12  th  of  October ; 
but  he  had  two  battles  to  fight  before  he  could  carry 
all  his  men  across  the  river.  He  finally  reached 
Strassburg.  The  Directory  had  ill-concerted  the  plan 
of  the  German  campaign,  and  it  was  a  failure.  The 
archduke  availed  himself  of  the  defects  of  the  plan  to 
drive  one  of  the  French  generals  before  him ;  but  he 
let  the  other  escape.  Moreau  gained  a  great  reputation 
by  his  retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  coolness  and 
intrepidity,  though  the  risk  and  danger  of  it  have  been 
exaggerated. 

Hoche  was  employed  to  terminate  the  civil  war  in 
the  west,  which  he  effected  by  his  military  telents  and 
his  moderation.  He  promised  and  gave  security  to 
the  royalist  officers,  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  he 
protected  the  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  scoured 
the  country  witli  his  moveable  columns.  On  the  28th 
of  December,  1795,  Charette  got  together,  at  La  Rou- 
illdre,  about  6,000  men.  Hoche  sent  general  Travot, 
who  was  well  adapted  for  the  kind  of  warfare,  to 
pursue  him  with  light  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  to 
allow  him  no  rest.     The  peasants,  who  were  weary 
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of  the  war»  pointed  out  to  tb^/Republican  officers  the 
roads  that  Charette  took,  ai^d  the  places  \vhere  he 
sought  refuge.  His  numbers  were  soon  diminished, 
and  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  men.  He  was  hunted 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  wanderings 
he  committed  some  atrocious  murders.  Stoiflet  was 
also  in  arms  in  Upper  Anjou,  but  he  had  not  many 
followers,  and  the  few  that  he  got  together  were  soon 
dispersed.  He  was  at  last  delivered  up  to  Hoche  by 
some  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted,  taken  to  Angers, 
and  shot  (26th  of  February)  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  assemblage  of  people.  Charette  did, not 
escape  much  longer.  On  the  22nd  of  March  he  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Travot ;  but  with 
a  few  resolute  men,  who  still  adhered  to  him,  defended 
himself  with  the  most  obstinate  courage,  and  was  not 
taken  till  he  had  received  several  sabre  wounds.  He 
was  carried  to  Nantes,  where  he  was  shot  on  the  27th  of 
March.  The  death  of  this  formidable  chieftain,  whose 
untameable  spirit  had  so  long  continued  the  unequal 
contest  and  caused  so  much  misery,  was  the  end  of  the 
civil  war ;  and  Hoche  drew  off  his  troops  into  Bretagne 
to  reduce  the  Chouans  to  order.  Some  of  them  sub- 
mitted, and  those  who  did  not  were  driven  towards  the 


ocean  by  the  cordon  of  Hoche,  which  extended  from 
the  Loire  to  Granville.  The  nearer  they  were  driven 
to  the  sea,  and  the  greater  their  privations,  the  more 
obstinate  were  the  Chouans  in  their  resistance.  Many 
of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  submitted.  With 
a  force  of  100,000  men  well  distributed  over  the 
country,  Hoche  maintained  tranquillity,  and  his  men 
lived  in  some  comfort,  without  being  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  people.  But  the  general  had  now  a  more  diffi« 
cult  task  than  to  put  down  the  rebels:  he  had  to 
restore  peace  to  a  country  long  distracted  by  civil  war 
and  the  outrages  of  robbers,  and  agitated  by  violent 
political  passions.  His  firmness,  prudence,  moderation, 
and  humanity,  commanded  fear  and  respect ;  and  the 
clergy,  whose  affections  he  had  gained  by  his  concilia 
atory  conduct,  aided  him  in  his  pacific  measures,  and 
kept  him  well-informed  of  everything  that  was  going 
on.  The  government  declared  that  Hoche  and  his 
army  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  From  the 
beginning  of  April,  1796,  the  western  provinces  were 
tranquil,  and  La  Vendee  was  finally  subdued  when 
Bonaparte  was  commencing  his  victorious  career  in 
Italy. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 
THE    thI;ophilanthropes. 


About  the  end  of  October,  1796,  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  sent  by  the  British  Government  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  the  Directory  about  the  terms  of  a  general  peace. 
The  Directory  was  represented  in  these  negotiations 
by  the  minister,  Delacroix.  The  English  ministry 
desired  peace,  and  they  supposed  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  allies  could  be  obtained,  if  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation  was  settled.  The  basis  which  the  English 
ministry  asked  for  was  mutual  compensation  or  resti- 
tution of  conquests;  but  this  involved  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  Directory  could  not  consent  to  the 
restitution  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  to  Austria, 
nor  to  give  up  the  French  conquests  from  the  German 
states  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine.  There  was  also 
the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  French. 
The  English  had  taken  from  the  French  the  islands  of 
Martinique,  Sainte  Lucie,  and  Tobago,  which  England 
was  ready  to  restore,  but  she  objected  to  the  French 
retaining  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
negotiations  came  to  no  result;  and  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1796,  the  Directory  sent  the  English  am- 
bassador a  peremptory  order  to  quit  Paris  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  war  continued  during  these  negotiations.  In 
1794  the  English  had  taken  Corsica,  but  they  aban- 
doned it  in  1796,  and  the  French  again  got  possession 
of  It.     Hoche,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  inglo- 


rious war  of  La  Vendue,  burned  for  a  nobler  theatre 
on  which  to  display  his  talents.  Ireland  was  con- 
sidered the  weak  part  of  the  British  empire,  a  country 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic, 
and  discontent  and  the  elements  of  revolt  were  abun- 
dant. A  squadron  had  long  been  preparing  in  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  the  design  to  attempt  a  landing 
in  Ireland  was  no  secrete  Fifteen  vessels  of  the  line, 
twenty  frigates,  and  numerous  transports,  carrying  in 
all  about  20,000  men,  left  Brest  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, under  the  command  of  the  admiral  Moiard-de- 
Galles,  Hoche  was  in  the  same  vessel  with  Morard- 
de-Galles.  A  storm  separated  the  admiral's  ship  and 
others  from  the  squadron,  which,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1796,  entered  Bantry  Bay.  This  was  the 
place  of  debarcation  ;  but  the  bad  weather  rendered 
a  landing  difficult,  and  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  there.  The  French  fleet  sailed  back  to 
France  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Hoche  in  Bantry  Bay, 
he  found  that  he  was  a  general  without  an  army.  This 
ill-concerted  expedition  to  a  foreign  shore  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year  was  a  miserable  failure. 

In  January,  1797,  the  Five  Hundred  were  informed, 
by  a  message  from  the  Directory,  accompanied  by 
a  report  from  the  minister  of  police,  Cochon,  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  conspiracy.  This  was  a  royalist 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  leaders  were  the  abbe  Brotier, 
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a  mathematician  and  literary  man ;  Duverne  de  Presle, 
formerly  an  officer  of  marine ;  an  agent  named  Poly, 
and  one  Yilleumoy.  Their  object  was  the  restoration 
of  royalty  and  the  establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  throne."'  The  plan  of  execution  was  an  insurrec- 
tion. If  any  of  the  Directors  escaped,  and  did  not 
return  under  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  a  price  was 
to  be  set  on  his  head.  The  plan  was  absurd  and 
senseless,  the  work  of  men  with  heads  as  weak  as 
Babeuf's.  Some  pitied  the  men;  others  considered 
them  the  victims  of  the  police;  but  the  Directory 
looked  on  the  matter  as  a  serious  affair,  and  sent  them 
before  a  military  commission.  Eighteen  were  tried ; 
fourteen  were  acquitted;  and  the  chiefs,  who  have 
been  already  named,  were  condemned  to  death;  but 
the  commission,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  they 
had,  commuted  the  sentence  for  a. term  of  imprison- 
ment. As  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  plan 
to  overthrow  the  government,  the  mode  in  which  the 
royalist  conspirators  were  dealt  with,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  severe  treatment  of  the  conspirators 
who  entered  the  camp  at  Orenelle.  That  there  were 
men  in  the  two  councils  not  averse  to  the  restoration 
of  royalty,  and  a  large  party  in  the  country  also, 
appears  pretty  clear  from  the  history  of  this  a£fair,  and 
the  debates  in  the  councils  which  it  occasioned. 

A  long  report  was  made  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  by  Jean  Debry,  on  this  conspiracy.f  It 
spoke  of  an  Orleanist  faction  as  still  existing ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  among  the  opinions  in  favour  of 
royalty,  the  name  of  the  family  of  Orleans  had  been 
mentioned  ;  not  that  there  was  really  an  Orleans*  party 
organized,  but  that  some  thought  that  a  member  of  this 
family  might  fill  the  throne  with  more  advantage  to 
France  than  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  One 
object  of  the  report  of  Jean  Debry  was  apparently  to 
influence  the  approaching  elections;  and  during  the 
elections  there  was  published  in  the  '  Redacteur,'  an 
oflScial  journal,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1797i  a  procla- 
mation of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  French.  The  Directory 
published  the  prince's  manifesto,  as  they  declared  in 
the  *  RIdacteur,'  to  show  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
a  mad  project  existed  to  overthrow  the  Republic  and 
the  Constitution,  and  that  there  were  royalist  agents 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  this  conspiracy.  The 
Directory  had  punished  the  Republican  conspirators 
severely,  and  perhaps  with  some  feeling  of  regret.  The 
royalist  conspirators  had  got  off  better  than  the  Di- 
rectory wished,  and  it  was  the  royalists  that  they 
feared  in  the  elections.  Accordingly  the  Directory 
proposed  to  the  councils  that  the  electors,  named  by 
the  primary  assemblies,  should  take  the  oath  which 
the  law  required  from  public  functionaries.  The  pro- 
position was  carried,  after  much  debate  and  by  no  large 
majority,  in  both  councils.  It  was  decreed  that  when 
the  electoral  assemblies  should  be  provisionally  con- 

♦  *Hut.  Pari./  xxxvii.,  182—204;  Thibaudeau,  'M^m. 
Conspiration  Royaiiste/  &c.,  ii.,  c.  9. 
t  •  Hist.  Pari./  xxxvii.,  212—241. 
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stituted,  every  elector  should  make,  in  an  audible 
voice,  the  following  declaration :  "  I  promise  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  to  the  Republic  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  3  ;  I  undertake  to  defend  them  with 
all  my  power  against  the  attacks  of  royalty  and  of 
anarchy." 

The  government  endeavoured  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions ;  and  there  was  great  activity  displayed  by  all 
parties.  One«half  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  conven* 
tionals,  who  had  been  retained  in  the  Five  Hundred, 
was  to  go  out  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  third,  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  elections  commenced  the  9th  of 
April,  and  were  very  tumultuous  in  some  places.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  be  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  republicans.  During  these  elections,  a  man 
named  Pouie  discharged  a  pistol  at  Si^yes,  and  slightly 
wounded  him.  ^  This  afiair  was  magnified  in  the  Five 
Hundred  into  the  indication  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
Pouie,  it  was  said,  was  an  agent  of  Louis  XVIII. 
But  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  half-crazy  fellow,  who, 
from  being  a  monk,  had  become  a  soldier:  he  had 
visited  Sidyes,  a  countryman  of  his,  to  ask  for  alms, 
and  being  ill-received,  he  attempted  to  shoot  him. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  made  of  this 
affair  against  the  royalists  in  the  elections.  The  result 
of  the  elections  was  rather  favourable  to  opposition 
reaction,  or  royalist  reaction,  as  it  was  termed.  After 
the  elections  the  members  of  the  Directory  met  in 
a  secret  sitting  on  the  30th  Floreal,  and  proceeded  to 
determine  by  lot  which  of  the  five  members  should  go 
out  of  office,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
The  lot  fell  on  Letoumeur.  People  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  lot  had  fallen  on  Barras,  who  was 
revelling  in  the  midst  of  sensual  pleasures.  He  was 
as  near  as  he  could  be  what  a  vicious  prince  is,  who 
has  the  means  of  indulgence  at  command.  He  had 
a  kind  of  court  of  men  of  blasted  reputation,  and  loose 
women ;  and  as  his  expense  was  large,  he  had  to 
supply  it  by  every  means  that  he  could  devise.  He 
had  all  the  vices  of  a  tyrant,  but  not  vigour  enough  to 
make  himself  one.  During  the  eighteen  months  of 
power  the  Directory  had  committed  many  faults,  and 
had  shown  no  capacity,  such  as  would  command  public 
confidence.  But  their  administration  had  been  sue* 
cessful,  and  circumstances  had  favoured  them :  paper 
money  had  disappeared,  and  made  way  for  silver ;  La 
Vendee  was  tranquillized ;  the  French  were  victorious 
in  Italy;  at  peace  and  in  alliance  with  Spain;  with 
only  one  really  formidable  enemy  left,  but  one  whom 
they  might  ever  despair  of  subduing,  an  enemy  whose 
sea-girt  shores  repelled  invasion,  whose  fortress  was 
the  Ocean.  Paris  was  embellished  with  the  spoils  of 
conquered  countries.  The  Romans  despoiled  Greece 
of  her  treasures  of  art  to  adorn  their  capital ;  and  the 
French,  whose  education  favoured  the  aping  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  antient  world,  sought  to  make  of 
Paris  the  depository  of  the  arts  of  Europe.  Monge, 
Bertholiet,  Thouin,  and  Barthelemy,  were  busy  in 
clearing  Italy  of  the  choicest  labours  of  the  creative 
genius  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  rich  treasures  of 
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Holland  and  of  the  Low  Countries  were  already  in  the 
Museums  of  Paris.  The  best  pictures  of  Paul  Potter, 
the  ever-living  portraits  of  Vandyck,  were  carried  off 
from  a  people  who  valued  these  treasures  more  than 
money.  The  masterpiece  of  Rubens,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  was  taken  from  a  people  who  have 
always  been  among  the  most  devoted  of  the  servants 
of  the  Catholic  church,  to  be  set  up  among  another 
people  whose  rulers  had  rejected  Christianity. 

The  Theophilanthropes  have  been  mentioned. 
There  were  men  who  felt  that  a  nation  without  a 
religibn  was  deprived  of  the  chief  part  of  its  social 
existence ;  and  one  man  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
want  by  establishing  a  system  of  natural  religion. 
The  founder  of  Theophilanthropie  was  J,  B.  Chemin, 
In  1795  he  published  a  small  book  as  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious guide  for  families,  which  was  called  '  Manuel 
des  Theanthropophiles,'  or  the  *  Manual  of  those  who 
love  God  and  man/  The  modest  author  sought  for 
no  popularity  or  distinction;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  his  readers  urged  him  to  form  a  society,  and 
a  house  was  offered  to  him  for  the  new  worship. 
The  word  Theanthropophiles  was  soon  ex  changed  for 
the  form  Theophilanthropes.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, who  adopted  Chemin's  Manual,  and  insti- 
tuted  religious  worship  after  their  fashion,  on  the  days 
of  rest.  They  had  no  priests ;  they  avoided  everything 
which  could  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  sect ;  their 
doctrines  and  worship  were  intended  to  be  universal. 
They  first  met  for  their  religious  celebrations  in 
January,  1797*  Two  or  three  houses  were  soon  insuf- 
ficient for  them  :  they  got  a  church  or  two,  and  finally 
most  of  the  churches  in  Paris.  The  worship  spread 
into  many  communes  of  France :  it  required  no  apos- 
tles, nor  explanation  ;  everybody  could  understand  it. 
**  There  was,"  says  a  French  writer,*  **  nothing  new 
in  this  doctrine  :  it  was  Christianity  without  its  mys- 
teries and  sacraments,  the  traditions  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Christian  religion :  the  existence  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  love  of  our  neighbours — 
this  was  the  whole  of  Theophilanthropy :  the  exercises 
consisted  only  of  reading,  hearing  religious  discourses, 
and  singing  religious  hymns ;  a  head  of  a  family  pre- 
sided at  every  celebration."  There  was  no  baptism  ; 
the  father  or  a  near  relation  declared  a  child's  name, 
while  he  held  up  the  child  towards  heaven  :  the  father 
promised  to  teach  the  child  his  duties  towards  God, 
his  neighbour,  and  his  country.  If  there  were  a  god- 
father and  godmother,  they  promised,  in  case  of  need, 
to  be  in  the  place  of  a  father  and  a  mother  to  the  child. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  simple ;  after  the  civil 
ceremony  was  gone  through,  the  religious  ceremony 
was  performed  before  the  congregation.  There  were 
no  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  there  were  ceremonies 
adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  event.  A  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  church,  with  this  inscription :  "  Death 

♦  Poujoulat,  •  Hist,  de  la  lUv.  Franv.,'  u.,  217. 


is  the  passage  to  immortality  ;*'  an  expression  which 
Robespierre  had  used  in  his  last  address  on  the  8th 
of  Thermidor.  An  urn  covered  with  foliage  was  placed 
before  the  altar,  and  the  head  of  the  family  said  of  the 
deceased,  **  Let  us  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his 
virtues,  and  forget  his  faults ;  may  this  event  be  to 
us  a  warning  to  be  always  ready  to  appear  before  God, 
the  supreme  Judge  of  our  actions."  Great  numbers 
were  attracted  by  the  fine  music.  There  were  hymns 
for  many  occasions,  and  for  all  the  great  national 
festivals,  such  as  the  Foundation  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  of  Agriculture,  of  Li- 
berty. A  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was 
sung  during  autumn  and  winter,  delighted  everybody 
both  by  the  words  and  the  music.     It  began  : 

'  Fere  de  runivers^  supreme  intelligence/ 

It  was  the  work  of  Theodore  Desorgues,  a  republican 
poet,  who  died  in  1808,  in  the  hospice  of  Charenton, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  writing  a  song  on  Napoleon. 
Gossec  furnished  the  music  for  this  hymn.  Lepeaux 
favoured  the  Theophilanthropes,  and  often  assisted  at 
their  religious  ceremonies,  but  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  new  worship,  as  it  is  often  stated. 

Besides  the  Manuel,  Chemin  published  other  books 
for  the  use  of  the  worshippers  in  the  new  religion. 
There  is  a  collection  of  these  writings,  under  the  title 
'  Code  de  religion  et  de  morale  naturelle.'  Chemin 
also  supplied  discourses  for  the  particular  seasons  and 
occasions,  and  the  matter  for  the  readings  at  each 
religious  meeting.  These  readings  were  a  selection 
of  maxims  and  morals  taken  from  the  Bible,  the 
Koran,  Confucius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  the 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  from  some  French 
writers.  **  The  Gospel  was  not  forgotten :  Jesus 
Christ  appears  in  this  compilation  between  Plutarch 
and  Seneca :  one  has  not  the  courage  to  find  fault  with 
the  good  man  who  was  the  founder  of  Theophilan- 
thropie, because  his  intentions  and  his  teaching  breathe 
only  the  love  of  goodness ;  we  even  see  in  tbese  reli- 
gious assemblies  a  sort  of  transition  between  the  sense- 
less festivals  of  the  Revolution  and  the  return  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  people,  so  long  fed  with  horrible 
principles,  again  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  the 
notions  of  charity  and  of  devotion,  and  thus  were 
insensibly  prepared  for  the  glorious  and  perfect  doc* 
trines  of  revealed  religion  :  however,  the  organization 
of  the  worship  of  the  Theophilanthropes,  as  it  con- 
tained nothing  very  serious  and  very  imposing,  could 
not,  we  suspect,  have  had  the  least  success  without  the 
attraction  of  music."  (Poujoulat.)  The  worship  was 
to  most  people  only  a  spectacle,  and  at  the  last  people 
got  tired  of  it.  A  consular  order  of  the  12th  of  Ven- 
demiaire,  of  the  year  X.,  forbade  the  Theophilan- 
thropes to  assemble  in  the  public  churches ;  but  they 
were  already  nearly  destroyed  by  ridicule.    , 
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The  new  third  took  their  seat  in  the  councils  on  the 
20th  of  May  (let  Frairial,)  1797;  and  it  was  soon 
clear  what  was  the  disposition  of  the  majority  in  the 
Five  Hundred.  It  was  proposed  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  previous  session,  hy  which  several  deputies 
had  heen  removed,  Joh  Aym6  among  others,  who  were 
suspected  of  royalism,  and  the  proposition  was  carried. 
The  Five  Hundred  elected  Pichegru  for  their  presi- 
dent»  who,  it  was  well  known,  was  hated  hy  the 
Directory.  A  royalist  tendency  prevailed  among  the 
Five  Hundred.  In  fact  there  were  three  parties  in  the 
councils, — a  party  for  the  Directory,  the  Constitutionals, 
and  the  Royalists ;  and  the  Royalists  were  pretty  nearly 
a  majority  in  the  Five  Hundred.  In  the  Council  of 
Antients  the  Constitutionals  were  the  majority.  When- 
ever the  ohject  was  to  oppose  the  Directory,  the  Con- 
stitutionals^ and  Royalists  in  the  two  councils  acted 
together.  Barh^-Marhois,  a  man  of  good  character, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Antients.* 

The  duh  of  Clichy  was  the  meeting- place  of  those 
men  who  wished  to  terminate  the  Revolution ;  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  Royalists.  Here  they  concerted  their 
plans  for  securing  a  majority  in  the  two  Councils,  and 
here  they  fixed  upon  the  new  member  of  the  Directory. 
They  agreed  to  vote  for  Barthelemy,  who  was  then 
the  French  ambassador  in  Switzeriand,  and  had  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  B&le.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
author  of  the  'Voyage  d'Anach arsis.'  Barthelemy 
had  a  great  majority  in  the  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
also  elected  by  the  Antients,  upon  which  he  was  de- 
clared a  Director,  and  summoned  from  Switzerland  to 
sit  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  friends  of  the  Directory 
also  had  their  club  at  the  hotel  Salm,  which  they 
called  the  Cerde  Constitutionnel ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  had  witnessed  and  execrated  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution,  gave  the  Directory  the  support  of 
her  talents.  She  was  an  admirer  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, a  distinguished  speaker  at  the  club  of  Salm, 
a  man  of  talent  and  lively  imagination,  who  was 
aspiring  after  celebrity.  Talleyrand  also  frequented 
the  club:  he  had  been  an  exile;  he  was  without 
money,  and  was  seeking  to  make  his  fortune.  Necker*s 
daughter  introduced  the  former  bishop  of  Autun  to 
Barras,  who  made  him  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (1797), 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Camot  and  Rewbell.  Tal- 
leyrand, on  his  return,  was  not  at  first  well  received 
by  the  five  original  directors :  they  had  all  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  day  of  the  21st  of 
January  was  with  them  the  test  of  a  man's  political 
faith.  It  is  said  that  Talleyrand,  being  questioned 
about  this  matter,  replied,  "  If  I  had  been  then  in  the 
Convention,  who  can  tell  what  I  should  have  done  ?" 

*  Thibaudeau,  'M6m.,'  ii.,  p.  163,  &c. 


The  part  which  Madame  de  Stael  played  at  this  period 
was  that  of  an^  intriguer :  '*  in  the  morning  she  re- 
ceived the  Jacobins ;  in  the  evening,  the  emigrants ; 
and  at  dinner,  everybody."  * 

The  opposition  to  the  Directory  in  the  Five  Hun- 
dred soon  displayed  itself :  the  condition  of  the  finances 
and  the  situation  of  the  colonies,  especially  of  St. 
Domingo,  furnished  materials.  In  the  Five  Hundred, 
Yaublanc  made  a  report  on  St.  Domingo,  in  which  he 
drew  its  wretched  condition  in  strong  colours.  The 
Directory  itself  was  divided.  Camot  and  Barthelemy 
were  not  the  kind  of  men  to  be  cordial  with  Barras, 
nor  with  Lepeaiix,  the  Thfeophilanthrope.*|-  Still  they 
acted  in  concert  to  resist  their  enemies  of  the  oppo- 
sition ;  and  with  this  view  they  had  established  the 
Constitutional  Club,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  their  own  newspapers  ;  for  the  royalists  had  a  nume- 
rous body  of  writers,  who  were  now  bold  enough  to 
attack  the  revolutionary  party.  The  Directory  also 
tormented  the  committee  of  finance  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred for  money.  Message  after  message  came  from 
the  Directory,  complaining  of  the  want  of  money  for 
the  public  service.  In  the  provinces,  the  Directory 
had  also  the  support  of  many  popular  societies,  formed 
after  that  of  the  Cercle  Constitutionnel :  they  were  in 
fact  new  revolutionary  clubs.  Six  weeks  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  opening  of  the  new  session  before  it 
was  manifest  that  there  must  be  some  great  change. 

The  Directory  were  first  attacked  on  the  matter  of 
expenditure.  The  government  was  bound  by  the 
Constitution  to  render  an  account  of  the  money  which 
they  handled ;  but  it  was  remarked,  that  the  accounts 
of  all  the  ministers  except  Cochon,  the  minister  of 
police,  were  deficient  in  clearness.  No  account  was 
given  of  the  employment  of  100  millions  in  mandats, 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
for  secret  service,  and  the  public  concluded  that  the 
money  had  been  improperly  employed.  In  the  year 
lY.  the  journals  had  cost  near  15,000,000  in  assignats, 
1 ,300,000  in  mandats,  and  61 ,000  in  coin.  The  expense 
of  subsistence  for  the  departments  and  for  Paris  had 
cost  3,500  millions  in  assignats,  152  millions  in  man- 
dats, and  near  five  millions  in  coin.  Gilbert-Desmo- 
li^res  the  great  opponent  of  the  Directory  in  matters 
of  finance,  made  a  report  to  the  Five  Hundred,  in 

*  Madame  de  Stael  herself  says  that  she  introduced  Tal- 
leyrand to  Barras  through  a  friend,  by  whom  she  means 
Benjamin  Constant.    (Considerations,'  &c.,  iii.,  c.  25,) 

t  The  editors  of  the  'Hist  Parlem.,'  call  L^peaux  "an 
atheist,  the  head  of  a  sect;  he  detested  religion,  as  a  man 
hates  a  personal  enemy."  But  the  Th6ophilanthropes  were 
not  atheists,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  would 
have  an  atheut  for  their  head.  Besides,  it  does  not  appear 
that  L^peaux  was  the  head  of  the  sect. 
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which  he  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the  year  IV.  at 
1 ,500  millions.  This  expenditure  had  heen  covered  to 
a  very  small  amount  by  the  employment  of  assignats ; 
120  millions  of  mandats  had  done  the  work  of  100 
millions  of  coin.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  raised 
by  the  sale  of  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  among  which 
was  the  diamond  called  the  Regent,  which  had  pro- 
duced seven  millions  of  francs ;  the  coirtributions  levied 
on  the  country  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had 
produced  240  millions.  The  expenditure  had  been 
enormous ;  and  the  luxury  of  Barras  and  his  friends 
in  power  was  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  it. 
.  On  the  7th  of  Prairial,  judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Babeuf  and  his  accomplices  by  the  high  court 
of  Vendome.  Babeuf  and  Darthe  were  condemned 
to  death;  and  Buonarotti  and  others  to  deportation. 
Vadier  was  condemned  to  imprisonment ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  acquitted.  Babeuf  and  Darthe 
stabbed  themselves,  or  attempted  to  do  it,  for  the  facts 
are  in  dispute.  However,  they  were  both  executed  the 
day  after.  Babeuf  on  the  scaffold  declared  his  affection 
for  the  people,  and  recommended  his  family  to  them. 

The  law  of  the  3rd  BrUmaire,  of  the  year  IV.,  had 
put  the  relatives  of  the  emigrants  under  a  kind  of 
political  interdict;  but  on  the  21st  of  Prairial  (9th  of 
June),  1797,  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  settled  in 
one  sitting  a  question,  which  had  been  often  discussed 
in  the  previous  session ;  the  law  of  the  3rd.Brumaire 
was  repealed  as  to  the  provisions  for  excluding  certain 
classes  of  persons  from  public  employments.  But  the 
repeal  went  further  than  this,  and  declared  that  all  the 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  all  the  function- 
aries, who  had  been  suspended  by  certain  articles  of 
the  law  of  the  14th  Frimaire  of  the  year  V.,  should 
exercise  their  functions.  This  was  a  decided  anti- 
revolutionary  measure,  and  yet  the  Antients  assented 
to  it.  •  On  the  29th  of  Prairial,  Camille  Jordan  made 
a  report  on  the  police  of  religion.  The  Five  Hundred 
had  received  numerous  petitions  on  this  subject ;  some 
asking  for  the  churches  to  be  restored,  others  for  the 
use  of  bells.  Some  of  these  petitions  had  the  signa- 
tures of  above  two  hundred  communes.  Jordan  pro- 
posed to  grant  all  that  was  asked ;  but  the  men  who 
belonged  to  the  Dantoniste  and  Hebertiste  faction, 
who  formed  the  court  of  the  Directory,  would  not 
listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  all  that  Jordan  got  was 
the  nicknames  of  Camille  Carillon,  and  Jordan-les- 
Cloches.  This  was  the  way  that  tlie  philosophers  of 
the  day  treated  those  who  did  not  accept  their  doctrines. 
But  Dubruel,  in  the  Five  Hundred,  carried  a  motion 
for  repealing  the  laws  which  imposed  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  or  deportation  upon  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  or  were  accused  of  incivism,  and  also 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  those  who  concealed 
them ;  and  that  those  who  had  fallen  within  the  penal- 
ties of  these  laws  should  be  restored  to  the  privilege  of 
citizenship.  The  Antients  assented  to  the  motion  of 
Dubruel  on  the  3rd  of  Fructidor.  This  was  a  great 
victory  obtained  over  the  fanaticism  of  the  Revolution, 
a  victory  which  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Public 


Safety,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  could  never 
gain. 

It  was  now  generally  said  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  councils  to  overthrow  the  Directory,  and  there 
were  many  circumstances  which  gave  probability  to  the 
report.  The  Directory  were  attacked  for  mal-admi- 
nistration.  Dupont  de  Nemourv  said  in  the  council  of 
Five  Hundred,  **  that  there  was  a  deplorable  arrear  in 
a  number  of  payments  of  urgent  necessity,  that  the 
public  functionaries  had  not  been  paid  at  Paris  and  in 
the  departments  for  three  or  four  months ;  and  yet  the 
Directory  had  at  their  disposal  during  this  time  receipts 
to  the  amount  of  ninety-seven  millions  of  crowns, 
without  reckoning  the  contributions  levied  by  the 
armies  in  foreign  countries,  which  were  twenty  millions 
at  least,  and  perhaps  double.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
army  of  Italy,  instead  of  costing  anything,  brought 
money  into  the  treasury  ;  that  of  the  North  was  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  Batavian  republic,  and  the 
armies  of  Hoche  (who  now  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse)  and  of  Moreau  were  partly 
living  on  the  enemy."  In  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth, 
he  said,  there  was  nothing  but  complaints  of  poverty, 
and  everything  was  going  to  ruin ;  public  annuitants 
and  public  functionaries  unpaid,  hospitals  and  prisons 
unprovided  for ;  he  attributed  this  misery  to  a  shameful 
extravagance  in  incurring  expense,  and  to  a  want  of 
due  care  in  such  payments  as  were  made.  The  councils 
might  deserve  some  credit  for  their  opposition  to  the 
malversation  of  certain  members  of  the  Executive,  but 
other  motives  less  honourable  prompted  them  to  attack 
the  Directory. 

The  constitutional  party  in  the  councils  was  alanned 
at  the  prospect,  for  the  royalists  had  now  a  majority  in 
the  Five  Hundred.  Just  before  the  1 4th  of  July,  upon 
the  usual  motion  being  made  by  Jean  Debry  for  the 
celebration  of  the  day,  a  deputy  uttered  these  words  :— 
"  Yes,  let  us  celebrate  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  but 
let  us  remember  that  a  despotism  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  first ;  and  not 
to  forget  it,  let  us  unite  in  the  same  festival  the 
remembrance  of  the  day  in  which  demagogic  despotism 
was  annihilated."  The  language  of  the  Royalists  seemed 
to  presage  a  new  revolution.  The  journalists  on  the 
side  of  government  saw  no  resource  except  a  coup 
d'etat,  and  they  appealed  to  the  energy  of  the  Direc- 
tory. A  voice  came  over  the  Alps  to  encourage  the 
potentate  who  held  his  court  at  the  Luxembourg;  a 
proclamation  from  Bonaparte  to  his  army,  inspired,  ss 
some  suppose,  by  Barras.  **  Soldiers,"  said  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  **  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  14th  of  July  ;  you  see  before  you  the  names  of  our 
companions  in  arms,  who  have  died  on  the  field  of 
honour  for  the  liberty  of  their  country. — Soldiers,  1 
know  that  you  are  deeply  affected  at  the  misfortunes 
which  threaten  our  country,  but  our  country  can  run 
no  real  danger;  the  same  men  who  have  made  it 
triumph  over  united  Europe  are  there ;  mountains 
separate  us  from  France ;  you  will  cross  them  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  eagle,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  main- 
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tain  the  constitution,  defend  liberty,  protect  the  go- 
vernment and  republicans.  Soldiers,  the  government 
watch  over  the  deposit  of  the  laws  which  is  entrusted 
to  them ;  the  Royalists,  as  soon  as  they  shall  show 
themselves,  will  have  lived.  Have  no  fears,  and  let  us 
swear  by  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  died  by 
our  side  for  liberty,  let  us  swear  on  our  new  colours, 
implacable  war  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  III." 

The  Constitutionals  thought  that  they  could  ward  off 
the  danger  by  uniting  with  the  Directorial  party  :  they 
wished  to  effect  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  they 
applied  to  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  who  agreed  with 
them.  Carnot  proposed  the  measure  to  his  brother 
directors,  but  Lepeaux  and  Rewbell  opposed  him,  and 
Barraa  sided  with  them  against  Carnot  and  Barthelemy. 
A  complete  division  was  thus  caused  in  the  Directory, 
and  the  majority  of  three  set  about  arranging  things  in 
the  way  for  securing  their  power.  They  began  by 
dismissing  the  ministers  who  were  agreeable  to  the 
Constitutionals,  and  among  others,  Cochon,  Petiet,  and 
Benezech.  This  was  the  occasion  on  which  Talleyrand 
was  introduced  into  the  ministry  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  thus  put  him  in  the  way  of  fortune,  a  goddess 
whom  he  ever  worshipped,  and  who  never  deserted 
bim.  Hoche  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  but  as  it 
was  found  that  he  had  not  the  requisite  age,  general 
Sch^rer  took  his  place.  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  The  choice  of  the 
Directors  fell  upon  men  who  would  do  whatever  they 
were  bid.  In  the  saloons  of  the  ministry  it  was  now 
freely  said  that  Carnot,  Barthelemy,  Cochon,  and  others 
were  Royalists, — a  significant  intimation  that  something 
was  preparing.  The  Constitutionals  were  indignant  at 
the  way  in  whiclrBarras  had  treated  them,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  had  promised  them  to  act  in  concert  with  Carnot 
and  Barthelemy  in  the  choice  of  new  ministers.  An 
intimate  friend  of  Carnot  said  that  unless  vigorous  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken,  all  was  lost ;  he  meant 
that  Barras  should  be  arrested  or  impeached.  Several 
of  the  Constitutionals  met,  and  discussed  their  danger. 
Portalis  affirmed  that  the  Directory  had  formed  a 
design  against  two  of  their  own  body  and  against  the 
Councils;  and  there  were  troops,  which  formed  a 
part  of  Hoche's  army,  which  had  approached  near 
Paris.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  met  were  of 
opinion  that  they  should  attack  the  Directory,  but  they 
had  no  force  at  their  command;  and  the  conference 
ended  in  nothing.  Tae  Directory  in  the  mean  time 
were  strengthening  themselves  by  getting  round  them 
all  the  men  who  were  accustomed  to  revolutionary 
movements.  They  called  in  the  voice  of  the  soldiers 
to  their  aid,  who  hitherto  had  been  content  with 
fighting.  Bonaparte's  proclamation  on  the  14th  of 
July,  if  it  was  not  suggested  by  the  Directory,  served 
their  purpose.  Berthier,  the  chef-d  etat  major-general 
of  the  Italian  army,  sent  from  Milan  to  all  the  admi- 
nistrative bodies  of  the  departments  a  printed  account 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army:  the  cry  of  all  the  soldiers,  he  said,  was,  "  Im- 


placable war  against  the  royalists,  and  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  Republican  Government  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  III.'*  All  the  divisions  of  the 
army  sent  in  addresses  to  the  Directory.  They  saw 
that  their  only  chance  of  maintaining  themselves  was 
to  accept  the  aid  that  was  offered.  But  there  was 
danger  in  accepting  the  proffered  assistance,  and  the 
Directory  were  jealous  of  Bonaparte.  They  had 
created  a  power  which  threw  their  own  in  the  shade ; 
they  had  made  for  themselves  a  master.  Bonaparte 
had  compelled  the  Directory  to  recall  their  commis- 
sioners :  he  had  refused  to  divide  his  command  with 
Kellermann ;  he  would  command  alone,  or  not  at  all : 
he  would  have  neither  equal  nor  superior.  The  Di- 
rectory had  to  choose  between  a  counter-revolution 
and  the  support  of  Bonaparte ;  and  they  chose  to  rely 
on  the  army ;  and  thus  they  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  empire.  Bonaparte  told  the  Directory,  in  a 
letter,  that  "  they  and  the  country  had  no  army  more 
devoted  to  them  than  the  army  of  Italy." — "  As  for 
myself,"  he  said,  "  I  employ  all  my  influence  here  to 
restrain  within  limits  the  burning  patriotism  which 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  and  to  give  it  a  direction  favourable  to  the 
government,"  The  Directory  wished  Bonaparte  to 
come  to  Paris,  but  he  was  too  prudent  to  act  over 
again  the  13th  Vendemiaire;  and  he  had  agents  who 
could  do  his  work  there.  He  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Lavalette,  and  generals  Augereau  and  Bernadotte,  to 
Paris ;  Augereau,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  some 
private  business  to  look  after ;  but  he  carried  with  him 
the  addresses  of  the  divisions  of  the  army.  Bernadotte 
|;>rought  colours  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  was  re- 
commended by  Bonaparte  as  "  one  of  the  firmest 
friends  of  the  Republic."  Bonaparte  was  waiting  for 
his  time.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quarrels  in  Paris;  he  sent  Augereau  to  conduct  this 
war  of  *'  pots-de-chambre,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  the 
man  whom  he  sent  was  fit  for  the  service.  The  Di- 
rectory named  Augereau,  who  had  come  on  private 
business,  to  the  command  of  the  17th  military  division 
(Paris).  The  true  conclusion  is,  that  he  came  for  this 
purpose.  Other  military  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  view  to  the  approaching  coup  d'etat ;  among 
which  one  of  the  most  striking  was  the  union  of  the 
8th  military  division  to  the  army  of  Italy ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Lyon  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bonaparte.  The  Directory  were  strengthening 
themselves  on  all  sides :  the  Councils  had  some  gene- 
rals, but  no  troops ;  and  they  were  too  much  disunited 
to  agree  about  anything. 

The  approach  towards  Paris  of  considerable  detach- 
ments from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse 
created  great  alarm  in  the  councils.  It  was  said  that 
the  troops  had  already  approached  nearer  to  Paris  than 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution.*    A  message  from 

•  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxvii.,  289,  &c.  Conseil  dcs  Cinq- 
Cente,  Stance  du  30  Messidor,  and  Stance  du  2  Thermidor 
(20th  Julv,  17^7) 
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the  Directory,  signed  by  Camot  as  president^  admitted 
that  four  regiments  had  approached  within  eleven 
leagues  of  Paris,  their  destination  being  a  distant 
jplace ;  but  they  attributed  this  to  some  mistake  of  a 
commissary,  and  had  given  orders  that  the  troops 
should  change  their  route.  But  this  explanation  was 
not  satisfactory,  nor  did  the  Council  believe  it  to  be 
true.  Carnot  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  troops  till  it  was  no  longer  a  secret  to 
anybody.  The  two  Councils  agreed  in  a  message  to 
the  Directory,  in  which  they  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  given  marching  orders  to  the  detach- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  also 
for  the  number  of  troops,  and  the  names  of  the  several 
corps  within  ten  leagues  round  Paris  on  the  1st  of 
Messidor.  The  Directory,  who  had  really  sent  for  the 
troops,  intended  that  Hoche  should  command  the  force 
which  they  were  collecting  round  Paris,  but  Hoche 
was  not  the  man  to  be  made  the  mere  tool  of  the  Di- 
rectory. He  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Cherin,  to  Paris, 
to  watch  the  state  of  affairs;  and  he  came  to  Paris 
himself,  but  dissatisfied  with  everything  there,  he 
returned  to  his  army.  On  the  17th  of  Thermidor 
a  report  was  made  to  the  Five  Hundred  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  from  which  it  appeared  that  27,000 
men  had  been  ordered  to  march  to  Paris,  and  that  both 
men  and  soldiers  made  no  secret  of  the  object  of  the 
movement  being  an  attack  on  the  Councils.  The 
report  was  followed  by  a  fresh  message  to  the  Direc- 
tory, who  on  the  23rd  made  a  long  answer,  which  was 
a  kind  of  manifesto.  The  reason  of  the  movement  of 
the  troops,  as  they  alleged,  was  the  formation  of  an 
army  at  Brest ;  but  if  this  was  true,  they  might  have 
said  it  before.  The  rest  of  the  answer  related  to  the 
addresses  sent  to  the  Directory  from  the  armies,  and 
to  the  causes  of  all  the  troubles :  they  said  that  they 
**  hoped  to  save  France  from  the  dissolution  towards 
which  it  was  hurried,  to  extinguish  the  torches  of  civil 
war,  and  to  save  persons  and  property  from  a  new 
revolution."  ♦  The  Directory  were  acting  with  dupli- 
city ;  the  Royalists  were  longing  for  a  counter-revolu- 
tion; and  between  the  two  the  Constitutionals  were 
paralysed.  Hoche  was  certainly  privy  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops ;  but  if  his  own  statement  is  true, 
he  supposed  their  destination  to  be  Brest.  He  says, 
'*  I  ordered  the  troops,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  government,  to  march  to  Brest  by  way  of  Alen^on  ; 
and  the  minister  of  war  was  officially  informed  of  the 
movement."  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  neither 
Hoche  nor  the  Directory  told  the  whole  truth.  On 
his  return  to  his  camp  at  Wetzlar,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  10th  of  August  (23  Thermidor), 
Hoche  said,  "  My  friends,  before  you  lay  down  your 
arms,  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  interior,  which  fanatics  and  rebels  to  the  Repub- 
lican laws  attempt  to  trouble."     The  only  army  that 

*  'Hist.  Pari./  xxxvii.,  323;  Thibaudeau,  'M6m.,'  ii., 
c.  23.  Camot  did  not  sign  the  answer  of  the  Directory,  and 
Barth^lemy  made  some  remarks  on  it.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
L^peaux. 
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took  no  part  in  the  quarrels  at  Paris  was  that  of 
Moreau,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosel.  The 
Directory  were  not  pleased  with  the  silence  of  tbis 
army,  and  they  sent  to  complain  of  it.  Moreau  replied 
in  a  sensible  letter,  that  he  was  employed  in  improving 
the  condition  of  his  troops,  and  that  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  Republic.  The  Directory  affected  to 
be  satisfied,  but  they  circulated  an  address,  in  the 
name  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Moreau's  army, 
which  was  to  the  same  effect  as  the  addresses  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  But  Moreau»  in  confidential  letten, 
disavowed  this  address.  Such  an  impudent  forgery 
gives  us  a  fit  measure  of  the  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  Directory. 

A  last  attempt  was  made  at  a  negotiation  between 
the  Constitutionals  and  the  Directory,  and  Madame  de 
Stael  was  employed  to  gain  over  Thibaudeau,  who  met 
her  and  Benjamin  Constant;  but  this  interview,  and 
another  with  Benjamin  Constant  and  some  of  the  Di- 
rectorial party  came  to  no  result.  On  the  30th  of 
Thermidor  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought 
from  Meudon  to  the  ]^cole  Militaire,  and  the  garrisga 
of  Paris  was  strengthened  by  some  cavalry.  Augereaa 
complained  of  reports  being  circulated  as  to  the  danger 
to  which  the  Councils  were  exposed,  and  declared  that 
he  would  answer  for  their  safety  with  his  head ;  but 
nobody  believed  him.  The  club  of  Clichy  accused  the 
Constitutionals  of  being  sold  to  the  Directory,  and  the 
partizans  of  the  Directory  accused  them  of  conspiring 
with  the  club  of  Clichy.  There  was  nothing  but 
rumour  and  false  reports.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  a  report  was  made  by  Thibaudeau  (4th  Fructidor) 
to  the  Five  Hundred,  on  the  late  message  of  the  Direc- 
tory. Tron9on-Doucoudray  made  his  report  to  the 
Antients  on  the  3rd.*  The  Directory  were  not  pleased 
with  thb  reports,  and  Lepeaux  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  address  to  the  envoys  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  at  Paris,  to  pour  forth  all  his  bit- 
terness. This  Theophilanthrope  forgot  the  name  which 
he  bore ;  and  his  violence  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
reconciliation.  General  Kleber,  who  was  now  at  Parisi 
and  Bernadotte,  were  furious  against  the  Five  Hun- 
dred. Kleber  did  not  esteem  the  Directory,  and  he 
had  little  confidence  in  Bonaparte ;  but  he  was  devoted 
to  the  Republic,  and  ready  to  fight  with  the  Royalists. 

On  the  13th  Thermidor  Duprat  denounced  to  the 
Five  Hundred  a  *  Declaration  to  his  constituents.* 
signed  Bailleul,  the  name  of  one  of  the  deputies.  It 
was  a  hostile  manifesto  against  the  legislative  body, 
which  it  declared  to  be  execrated  by  the  nation,  sod 
specially  the  Five  Hundred :  "  the  last-elected  mem* 
hers  were  partly  shameless  royalists,  leaders  of  Cbousns, 
emigrants,  protectors  of  assassins,  and  conspiraton.*' 
Nothing  was  done  upon  this  denunciation  ;  but  during 
the  debate  Tallien  was  attacked,  and  he  defended  him- 
self with  ability.  The  Councils  having  no  unity  of 
purpose,  were  spending  their  time  in  fruitless  debates, 
when  the  17th  and  18th  Fructidor  arrived.     On  the 

*  Thibaudeau's  reports  in  his  '  M^moires,'  ii..  367- 
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17th  of  Fniclidor,  Tbibaudeau  went  to  a  liule  lU?atre 
in  the  evcDiiig  to  amuse  himself,  and  wait  quietly  for 
what  he  expected.  Ashe  ^sns  seated  there  an  unknowu 
man  opened  the  floor,  and  said  that  he  was  entrusted 
to  bring  him  somelhjiig*  It  was  a  packet  conlaiiring 
the  proclamation 3  and  placards  of  the  Directory,  which 
the  next  day  covered  the  walls  of  Paris.  One  of  these 
placards  contained  the  oifer  made  to  Piche^ru,  when 
he  was  on  the  Rhine,  by  ihe  prince  of  Cond^  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  the  answer  of  Pichegru.  The 
next  morning  Thibaudeau  learned  that  his  own  nam^ 
was  among  that  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  be 
arrested.  It  was  ahout  three  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  Fnictidor  (4th  of  September)  when  the  alarm - 
cannon  was  heard ;  this  was  the  signal  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  of  the  Directory,  and  Angereau  was 
their  agent.  Near  ten  thousand  men,  most  of  them 
troops  of  the  line,  occupied  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tuileriesj  with  n  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
Ramel  commanded  the  grenadiers  of  the  Legidative 
body,  about  800  in  number.  He  was  summoned  to 
give  up  the  Pont  Tournant,  which  communicated 
between  the  garden  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  he 
refused ;  but  hia  own  men  gave  up  the  post,  and 
all  the  approaches  to  the  Tuileries  were  soon  in  the 
possession  of  Augereau^s  force*  Some  of  RameFs  men 
were  disposed  to  do  their  duty  ;  but  others  who  had 
been  worked  upon  by  the  agents  of  Barras,  were  ready 


to  join  the  troops  of  the  Directory.  Augereau  tore 
Earners  epaulettes  from  him,  and  he  received  rough 
treatment  from  some  fiirious  Jacobins,  Augereau, 
however,  rescued  him  from  their  hands,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Temple.  The  sound  of  the  cannon  and  the 
heavy  step  of  the  soldiers  startled  all  Piiris  :  but  there 
was  no  resistance :  everything  was  performed  "  as 
quietly  as  the  ballet  of  an  opera/'  A  single  charge 
of  powder  settled  the  matter.  Barras  was  the  director 
of  the  ceremonies  ou  this  occasion,  which  was  just  suited 
to  hfs  taste.  Cnrnot  was  in  bed,  but  he  contrived  to 
save  himatdf  by  escaping  through  a  door  of  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg,  of  which  he  had  the  key.  Ear- 
th el  em  y  was  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Temple,  where 
lie  found  Pichej^ru,  Barbe-Matbois,  and  others.  About 
eight  in  the  morning  some  of  the  deputies  came  to  the 
halls  of  the  two  Councils,  and  the  respective  presidents 
occupied  their  chairs  ;  but  they  soon  received  notice 
to  quit.  Driven  from  the  chambers,  they  assembled 
again,  and  with  their  presidents  at  their  head,  traversed 
in  silence  the  crowd  collected  about  the  Tuileries,  and 
presented  themselves  at  the  doors.  They  asked  for 
admission  ;  they  were  refused  ;  they  insisted,  and  they 
were  repulsed,  and  pursued  till  they  were  dispersed. 

The  members  of  the  two  Councils  who  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Directory  met  in  a  fresh  place :  the 
Antients  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Ecole  de  Sante, 
and   the    Five    Hundred   at   the  Odeon.     They  sent 
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notice  to  those  of  their  colleagues  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  proscription,  and  when  their  numbers 
were  sufficient,  the  debates  began.  Both  bodies 
declared  their  sittings  permanent.  Th^  Five  Hundred 
voted  everything  that  Barras  dictated,  and  the  Antients 
approved.  The  only  debates  of  any  interest  were  at 
the  Five  Hundred.  '*  The  measure^  th^t  have  been 
taken/'  said  Poulain-Grandpre,  **  the  place  in  which 
we  are,  everythiiU  tells  us  that  our  pountry  has  been 
in  great  danger,  a^d  that  we  are  still  i^  ganger ;  let  us 
thank  the  Directory,  for  to  (^f m  vfe  9X^  indebted  for 
the  salvation  of  Jhe  State."  ^e  moy^d  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  comtnittee  of  five  K^^mhers  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  salv^^on  o(  the  State  and  the 
preservation  of  the  ConstitutiQ(\  of  ^\e  year  III. ;  a^d 
the  committee  was  appointed*  ^i^yes  was  one  ^f 
them,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  anpthe^.  '^h^^ 
Directory  sent  a  message  to  the  Councils,  coutaiQing 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy.  The  CommiUee  of  Five 
knew  what  was  wanted,  and  t\^^y  proposed  to  the  ^i\^ 
Hundred  to  cancel  the  flections  in  forty- fight  depart- 
ments, and  to  select  for  demirtattiou.  the  i^qs^  dangerovis 
deputies.  The  Five  ^i^a^re4  9^pc^U^  the  election; 
for  the  forty-eight  de||iAf|ii\fUta  illicit  w^^  named,  an^ 
the  deputies  for  the^  d^pia^rtiAent^  i^^re  ei^cluded  froii\ 
the  legislative  body.  ^]\  ^f  fuQc^ionari^s  elected  Vy 
these  departments,  (uc^  ^  jucige?  and  others,  were 
also  deprived.  A  ]i^(  of  members  for  deportatipi;^  wa^ 
proposed,  and  after  a  few  names  were  struck  fci)i¥k  tl\^ 
list,  (Thibaudeau,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others,)  the 
rest  were  condemned  to  deportation  to  such  place  a3 
the  Directory  should  choose.  Fifty -three  deputies  were 
thus  summarily  disposed  of.  Cochon,  the  minister  of 
police,  and  Ramel,  bad  the  same  fate.  Not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  against  these  measures,  which  the 
Antients  accepted  and  confirmed,  after  a  message  from 
the  Directory,  which  intimated  that  they  must  be  quick* 
Some  of  the  condemned  deputies  mside  their  escape, 
but  the  Directory  seized  fifteen,  and  sent  them  ofif  to 
Rochefort  in  carriages  secured  by  iron  bars.  They 
were  taken  through  the  country  like  so  many  wild 
beasts,  and  their  keeper  was  general  Dutertre,  an  igno- 
rant and  brutal  man.  Barthelemy,  the  director,  was 
among  them,  and  he  waa  accompanied  by  Letellier, 
a  faithful  servant,  who  would  not  leave  his  master. 
Some  of  them  were  destined  for  Cayenne,  and  others 
for  the  Isle  d*Oieron.  Of  the  guilt  of  Pichegru,  who 
was  among  the  fifteen,  there  was  no  doubt.  Moreau 
had  evidence  of  it  in  his  possessioo,  but  he  did  not 
communicate  it  to  the  Directory  until  the  I9th  Fruc- 
tidor,  in  a  letter  to  Barthelemy.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dbrectory,  who  published  it.  This 
evidence  completely  established  the  treason  of  Pichegru, 
but  it  compromised  his  friend  Moreau  in  more  ways 


than   one.       Moreau   was   summoned   to   Paris,    and 
disgraced.* 

The  journalists  did  not  escape,  and  they  were  a 
numerous  body.  The  proprietors  and  editors  of  forty- 
two  journals  were  condemned  to  deportation ;  and  the 
Directory  were  empowered  for  the  future  to  suppress 
all  journals  which  they  might  consider  dangerous.f 
Clubs  were  permitted,  but  the  Directory  could  close 
them  when  they  liked.  The  organization  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  had  just  heen  decreed  by  the 
Councils,  was  suspended.  The  recent  measures  in 
favour  of  emigrants  and  priests  were  repealed.  The 
Directory  bad  a  party  in  the  Councils  who  acted  in 
conc^^t  wi^  them  :  the  rest  obeyed  under  the  influence 
of  terror.  '*  When  I  entered  the  Odeon,"  says  Thi- 
bau^^V^  ^*op  ^^^6  19th,  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Ass^^ibJiy  yi^^  ^  gloomy  as  the  ill-lighted  theatre  in 
wh\9\i  (^ey  ^at ;  terror  appeared  in  every  face ;  a  few 
members  oply  spoke  ^ijid  debated;  the  majority  re- 
paiu^d  ^(npa^ive,  oi;  ap|i.^ared  to  be  only  there  to 
(i^^ist  ^)f  ^  funer^  ceremony, — ^in  fact,  their  own 
fiAfteral." 

l^^rU.i^  gf  Doi^y,  ^  jurist,  and  Frangpis  dc  Neufchi- 
^f2^u,  were  cho^n  £or  (he  {^ew  directors.  The  report  of 
4.  Qh,  B^illeul,  t|if  ^ijLtkoji^  of  th^  *  Declaration,'  to  the 
Fiy^.  ^undre^,  on  the  99nspir^y  pf  the  1 8th  Fruc- 
tidox,  yraa  no(  read  iox  siv  months  after. ^  It  was 
head^  b^  t^  \^i  taken  from  the  communication  of 
Duveme  de  Presle,  an  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  the 
Directory,  in  which  he  said,  "  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  W  re-establi^^  the  throne;  nothing  has 
discouraged  the  royalists.''  This  is  true ;  the  royalists 
never  lost  their  hopes,  and  many  of  them  were  sacri- 
ficed in  their  attempts.  The  report  of  Bailleul  may 
be  tolerably  just  in  the  main:  there  waa  a  royalist 
conspiracy,  but  the  violent  measures  of  the  Directoxy 
struck  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Carnot,  who 
was  calumniated  in  BailkuFa  report,  replied  to  it  from 
his  retreat  in  Germany. 

♦  *Hist.  Pail.,'  xxxvii.,  461;  Thibaudeau,  'Mem.,'  il. 
c.28. 

t  A  list  of  these  journals  is  given  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxxvii.^  385. 

X  '  Hi^st  Pari.,'  ^xvii.,  088—436.  Caniot*fl  msama  is 
entitled  'R^ppnse  de  L.  N.  M.  Caniot,  citoye^  Franks,  us 
des  fondateurs  de  la  I^pubhque,'  &c.  It  w«j(  absurd  to  treat 
Carnot  as  a  royalist.  "  Me,"  said  Ca^noj;,  "  who  have  Tot<:d 
the  death  of  one  king,  caused  the  rest  to  tremblci  and  made 
a  breach  in  the  imperial  throne."  Bailleul  is  the  author  of 
the  '  Examen  Critique  des  Considerations  de  Mde.  de  Sufl.' 
The  motto  in  the  title-page  is  appropriate:  '^Modo  vir, 
modo  femina."  Bailleurs  chapter  on  the  IStk  Fnictidor  w 
worth  reading. 
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Before  Bosaparte  heard  of  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  FructidoT  at  Paris,  he  had  finished  the  war  in 
Italy.  In  January,  1797,  Alvinay,  who  had  received 
reinforcements,  advanced  with  his  force  in  two  columns. 
Forty-five  thousand  men  followed  the  roads  along  the 
Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  while  Pro  vera,  wiih 
20,000  men,  was  advancing  towards  Mantua  hy  the 
road  of  Yicenza.  Au  obstinate  battle  was  fought 
between  Bonaparte  and  Alvinzi,  at  Rivoli,  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  1797,  and  Alvinzy  retired  up  the  Adige, 
pursued  by  the  French  as  far  as  Trento.*  Pro  vera 
reached  Mantua,  and  attacked  the  French  besieging 
army  (Jan.  15),  and  Wurmser  made  a  sally  upon  the 
French  lines;  but  Bonaparte  hurried  from  the  field 
of  Rivoli,  and  Pro  vera  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  Austrians  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  baggage  and  munitions  in  this  winter 
campaign.  The  remnant  of  the  Austrian  army  retired 
behind  the  Piave,  and  the  archduke  Charles^  took  the 
place  of  Alvinzy.  Bonaparte  now  entered  the  Papal 
states,  and  met  the  pope's  soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Senio,  on  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Rimini.  This 
feeble  force  was  easily  dispersed,  and  the  Frejich 
reached  Ancona,  and  Lore  to,  famed  for  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Virgin.  The  French  plundered  the  sanctuary  of 
what  had  not  been  carried  away,  and  the  wooden  image 
of  the  Madonna  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  who 
said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directory,  "  I  send  you  the 
Madonna  with  the  relics."  According  to  Bpnapaxte's 
account,  the  spoil  of  Loreto  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum.  The  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  Chapel,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  had  been  transported  through 
the  air  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  was  rich  in  gold  and 
silver  ofierings,  the  gifts  of  kings  and  princes,  and  in 
rubies,  diamonds,  and  pearls.  The  Directory  were 
eager  to  destroy  the  pope's  temporal  power,  but  Bona- 
parte followed  his  own  views:  he  cared  not  for  the 
Directory.  He  protected  the  people  in  the  papal 
states ;  and  he  issued  an  order  from  Macerata  in  favour 
of  the  refractory  French  priests  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  February,  cardinal  Mattel 
and  the  other  commissioners  of  the  pope,  met  Bona- 
parte at  Tolentino,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
pope  recognized  the  French  Republic,  yielded  the 
legations  of  Bologna  and  Feirara   to   the  Cispadane 

*  Any  attempt  to  describe  military  movements  in  a  few 
words  must  be  a  failure.  MiUtary  historians  can  alone  do  it ; 
and  good  maps  on  a  large  scale  are  necessary  to  understand 
them.  There  is  a  useful  sketch  of  the  campaigns  of  Bona- 
parte in  Knight's  Weekly  Volume,  *  Napoleon  Bonajiarte/ 
&c.,  by  Mr.  Vieusseux.  It  does  not  afFect  to  be  more  than 
a  sketch,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  no  mihtary 
histories,  or  no  leisure  to  read  them. 


Republic,  and  formally  ceded  Avignon,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  papal  see  some  years  before. 
The  French  were  to  hold  Ancona  till  the  general 
peace :  and  the  pope  agreed  to  pay  thirty  millions  of 
livres.  These  terms  were  rather  hard ;  but  they  were 
not  all.  The  delivery  of  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
manuscripts,  comprised  in  the  former  treaty,  was 
required.  The  pope  engaged  not  to  make  any  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic.  Bonaparte 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  from  Tolentino,  in  which  he 
congratulated  himself  on  having  been  able  to  contri- 
bute to  his  repose,  and  begged  his  holiness  to  believe 
in  his  desire  to  give  him,  on  every  occasion,  proof  of 
his  respect  and  veneration.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  the  Directory,  saying,  "  The  commission  of  savants 
has  had  a  good  harvest  at  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro, 
Ancona,  Loreto,  and  Perugia ;  all  this  shall  be  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  Paris :  when  this  is  added  to  what 
will  be  sent  from  Rome,  we  shall  have  everything  that 
is  fine  in  Italy,  except  a  small  number  of  objects, 
which  are  at  Turin  and  Naples/'  The  conqueror  of 
Italy  showed  his  contempt  for  his  presents  by  such  a 
phrase  as  "all  that."* 

Mantua  capitulated  to  the  French  in  the  month  of 
February,  1797 ;  and  the  brave  old  soldier,  Wurmser, 
obtained  honourable  terms.  The  French  found  an 
immense  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  in  Mantua.  The 
fall  of  this  strong  fortress  terminated  the  war  in  Italy, 
the  successful  issue  of  which  was  owing  to  Bonaparte's 
military  talent,  aided  by  the  information  which  he 
received  about  the  Austrian  movements.  He  ^had 
abundance  of  money  at  his  command  to  purchase 
treachery ;  and  there  were  men  among  the  Austrian 
inferior  officers  who  meanly  sold  themselves.  This 
is  not  merely  a  conjecture  ;  nor.  is  the  fact  disputed 
by  some  of  the  most  impartial  French  writers. 

The  archduke  Charles  had  taken  the  fort  of  Kehl, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  January,  1797.  In  February  ha  was 
received  at  Vienna  with  great  rejoicings,  and  active 
preparations  were  made  for  a  campaign  against  the 
French  in  Italy.  Bonaparte  anticipated  the  Austrians. 
He  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  near  the 
frontier  of  Italy,  where  he  was  joined  by  Bernadotte, 
with  an  army  from  the  Rhine.  From  the  Piave  Bona- 
parte advanced  to  the  Tagliamento,  which  he  crossed 
with  little  resistance  from  the  Austrians.  It  was  still 
winter  (the  month  of  March)  when  the  French  forced 
the   passes   of  the  Alps   in  the  midst  of  the  snow. 

*  The  Romans  began  their  career  of  artistic  plundering  in 
Sicily :  "  Marcellus,  captis  Syracusis,  quum  csetera  in  Sicilia 
tanta  fide  et  integritate  composuisset,  ut  non  modo  suam 
gloriam,  sed  etiam  majestatem  PopuU  Romani  augeret,  onia- 
mcnta  urbis,  sigiia  tabulasque,  quibus  abundabant  Syracusee, 
Romam  devexit."    Liv.  xxv.,  40. 
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Massena,  who  commanded  the  French  centre,  defeated 
the  archduke  at  Tarvis,  in  the  Julian  Alps,  on  the  24th 
of  March.  Jouhert  advanced  hy  the  Tyrol,  took 
Botzen,  and  marched  towards  the  Drave.  Bemadotte, 
with  the  right  column,  took  Layhach  and  Trieste. 
Bonaparte  passed  through  Villach,  on  the  Drave,  and 
reached  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  on  the 
31  st  of  March,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  archduke  to 
ask  him  to  come  to  terms.  This  proposal  was  not 
accepted ;  and  Bonaparte,  after  defeating  the  archduke 
at  Neumarkt,  reached  Judenhurg  on  the  Muhr  early  in 
April.  He  was  now  within  a  fortnight's  march  of 
Vienna ;  and  he  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as 
Leoben,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  direct  distance 
from  the  Austrian  capital.  In  the  negotiations  which 
followed,  Bonaparte  displayed  his  usual  sagacity  and 
skill ;  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Leoben  on  the  18th  of  April.  The  emperor  agreed 
to  give  up  Belgium,  to  recognize  the  Rhine  as  the 
boundary  of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  surrender 
the  duchy  of  Milan  to  a  Cisalpine  republic,  which 
Bonaparte  contemplated.  He  was  to  be  indemnified 
for  these  concessions  by  the  Venetian  provinces  of 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Brescia,  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
Venice.  Bonaparte  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Directory : 
"  We  must  not  conceal  it  from  ourselves,  that  though 
our  military  position  is  brilliant,  we  have  not  dictated 
the  conditions."  In  fact,  Bonaparte  was  afraid  to 
advance  farther  into  the  Austrian  dominions ;  for  he 
was  threatened  with  the  Hungarians  on  his  right,  and 
his  rear  was  not  secure  against  the  Tyrolese  and  Venice. 
The  Directory  at  Paris  ratified  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  though  not  in  such  terms  as  showed  their 
complete  satisfaction. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  whose  territory  had  served 
as  battle-ground  for  the  Austrians  and  French,  had 
kept  neutral ;  but  neutrality  did  not  save  her.  Bona- 
parte had  already  garrisons  in  Peschiera,  Verona, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  other  Venetian  towns.  An 
insurrection  against  the  Venetian  government  was  got 
up  in  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  these  cities  declared  their  independence  of  the 
Venetian  government.  The  French  next  took  pos- 
session of  Crema  without  any  ceremony.  All  these 
three  places  are  west  of  the  Mincio.  Bonaparte  was 
in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo ; 
and  here  he  was  visited  by  the  envoys  of  the  Venetian 
senate.  Though  he  may  not  have  stirred  up  the  revolt, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  in  Italy  had  done  it. 
He  professed  to  the  Venetian  envoys  his  desire  to  keep 
peace  with  them ;  but  he  was  only  seeking  to  gain 
time :  it  was  not  convenient  to  quarrel  with  the  senate 
till  he  had  come  to  terms  with  the  archduke.  He 
would  do  nothing  to  help  Venice  against  the  revolted 
cities ;  nor  did  he  consider  it  expedient  that  Venice 
should  be  allowed  to  send  troops  to  put  down  the 
rebels  at  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  who  had  professed  a 
disposition  to  join  a  new  republic,  south  of  the  Alps, 
of  French  creation.     The  whole  western  territory  of 


Venice  was  soon  filled  with  disorder ;  for  the  country 
people  wer^  attached  to  the  Venetian  government,  and 
rose  against  the  insurgents.  The  exactions  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  French  exasperated  the  country  people,  and 
some  French  soldiers,  it  appears,  were  killed.  Bona- 
parte took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  send 
a  threatening  letter  to  the  Venetian  government :  he 
had  just  made  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians  (9th  of 
April),  and  was  confident  that  he  should  bring  them 
to  terms  of  peace.  His  great  object,  to  gain  time,  had 
been  accomplished. 

Verona  contained  a  French  garrison.  The  authorities 
of  the  town  wished  to  save  the  place  from  the  fate  of 
Brescia,  and  made  preparations  to  defend  it  against 
the  insurrectionists,  who  were  coming  against  it.  Placed 
between  the  French  in  the  town,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  and  the  gates,  and  threatened  by  rebels 
from  without,  who  must  have  considered  the  French 
rather  as  friends  than  as  enemies,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Verona  should  escape. 
It  seems  somewhat  doubtful  how  the  quarrel  began. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  commenced  firing  on 
the  town  from  the  forts  (April  17);  and  for  several 
days  a  furious  contest  raged  within  the  walls  of  Verona. 
It  was  terminated  by  the  approach  of  General  Kilroaine, 
who  commanded  at  Milan :  Verona  surrendered,  and 
was  plundered.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  shot,  and  the  Venetian  troops  in  Verona  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  government  of  Venice  sent  a  deputation  to  Bona- 
parte in  reply  to  his  threatening  letter.  They  found 
him  at  Gratz,  on  the  25th  of  April,  ready  to  deal  with 
them  in  his  own  way  ;  for  he  had  now  signed  the  preli- 
minaries of  Leoben.  They  could  not  make  him  listen 
to  reason  ;  and  they  were  told  that  their  antient  republic 
was  near  its  end.  An  unfortunate  curcumstance  gave 
the  French  general  ground  for  declaring  war  against 
Venice  (May  2).  The  republic  would  not  allow 
armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  belligerent  powers  to 
enter  their  harbour;  and  a  French  ship,  which  was 
seeking  refuge  in  the  Lido  against  the  pursuit  of  some 
Austrian  frigates,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Venetians; 
and  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  were  killed.  It 
seems  likely  enough  that  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Frencli  ship  ;  but 
there  was  no  opportunity  given  of  setting  the  matter 
right.*  The  symbols  of  Venetian  power — ^the  flag  of 
Venice,  and  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  disappeared  wherevef 
the  French  were ;  and  French  troops  received  orders 
from  Bonaparte  to  advanpe  against  Venice.  Seated 
in  the  midst  of  her  lagunes,  with  numerous  galleys 
and  gun-boats,  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  and 
a  strong  force  of  Slavonians  and  natives,  the  antient 
mistress  of  the  seas  might  have  made  a  formidable 

♦  Thiers,  '^st.  de  la  Riv.  Fran9.,'  (1797),  gives  the 
French  version  of  this  affair,  and  also  of  that  of  Verons. 
which  the  French  call  *'  P&ques  Veionaiics."  The  French 
afBrm  that  the  Veronese  massacred  some  of  the  tick  Frendi 
in  the  hospitals. 
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resistance.  But  treason,  cowardice,  and  disunion  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  a  system  of  government  that 
was  worn  out.  The  Doge  and  all  the  functionaries 
abdicated;  and  they  sent  away  their  troops.  The 
old  constitution  was  abolished,  a  new  municipality  was 
established  as  a  provisional  government  (16th  May), 
and  a  French  force  was  introduced  into  Venice.  Bona- 
parte had  gone  to  Milan,  where  the  Venetian  pleni- 
potentiaries came  to  sign  a  treaty  confirmatory  of  the 
revolution  which  had  just  been  effected.  Thus  fell 
the  oldest  government  in  Europe. 

From  Milan,  Bonaparte  published  an  order  for 
levying  a  heavy  contribution  on  Verona  and  the  terri- 
tory, for  seizing  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  churches, 
and  all  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
execution  of  this  merciless  robbery  was  entrusted  to 
Augereau,  who  had  some  rough  notions  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing;  and  he  informed  Bonaparte  that  Verona 
was  already  so  thoroughly  pillaged,  that  there  was 
little  more  to  be  had.  The  general-in-chief  having  no 
military  enterprize  on  hand,  had  time  to  correspond 
with  the  Directory  about  the  secret  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Leoben.  He  himself  proposed  to  the  Direc- 
tory to  give  up  Venice  to  the  emperor,  after  first  taking 
all  the  ships  and  plundering  the  arsenal.  The  Aus- 
trians  immediately  occupied  Istria  and  Dalmatia :  the 
French  sent  troops  to  take  possession  of  Corfu  and  the 
other  Ionian  islands,  which  belonged  to  Venice.  The 
provisions  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  equally 
disgraceful  to  Austria  and  to  France.  In  Genoa 
also  there  was  a  revolution.  This  antient  state,  less 
exclusively  patrician  than  Venice,  contained  a  violent 
democratic  party,  who  had  always  favoured  the  French. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  democratic  party,  aided  by 
numerous  foreigners,  and  probably  encouraged  by  the 
agents  of  the  French  government,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  an  insurrection,  in  which  some  lives  were 
lost,  and  a  few  Frenchmen  were  killed.  Bonaparte, 
who  was  now  goveniing  more  like  a  tyrannical  Roman 
proconsul  than  a  general-in-chief,  required  satisfaction 
from  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  satisfaction  was  a  money-payment  of 
four  millions  to  France,  and  a  change  of  the  consti- 
tution into  a  more  popular  form.  The  peasants  of  the 
country  districts  disliked  change  at  Genoa  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Venetian  territories,  and  they  rose  against 
the  new  order  of  things.  But  an  undisciplined  mass 
is  easily  put  down :  the  peasants  were  shot  or  sent  to 
the  galleys ;  and  a  French  division,  under  General 
Lannes,  occupied  the  fortifications  of  Genoa.  Bona- 
parte now  constructed  a  new  republic  out  of  the  Cis- 
padane  Republic,  and  the  Lombard  territory,  and 
some  other  portions  of  North  Italy,  to  which  the  title 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  given,  with  a  consti- 
tution like  that  of  France.  The  new  republic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  July,  All  this  was  done 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislative  body  at 
Paris,  and  only  one  voice  was  raised  against  it.  Du- 
molard,  in  the  Five  Hundred,  asked  why  the  Council 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  events  which  had  changed 


the  political  condition  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  ?  what 
right  the  Directory  had  to  regulate  these  matters 
without  consulting  the  Legislative  body  ?  He  proposed 
a  message  to  the  Directory  on  this  subject.  Bailleul 
and  some  other  members  maintained  that  \he  conduct 
of  the  executive  was  strictly  constitutional.  However 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  ;  which  greatly 
annoyed  both  Bonaparte  and  the  Directory.  But  the 
committee  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  report.* 

The  conferences  for  the  final  adjustment  of  peace 
between  the  French  Republic  and  Austria  were  begun 
at  Montebello,  but  removed  to  Udine,  in  Friuli,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Italy.  General  Clarke  went 
there  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic, 
for  the  Directory  had  associated  him  with  Bonaparte 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
negotiations  went  on  slowly;  and  it  seems  that  the 
emperor  was  not  so  eager  to  make  peace  as  the  party 
in  the  cabinet  which  had  hurried  on  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben.  The  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor  helped  to 
determine  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  had  been  specu- 
lating on  the  divisions  between  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Legislative  body.  After  the  revolution  at  Venice, 
Bonaparte  had  secured  the  papers  of  a  French  emi- 
grant, D'Entraigues,  who  was  then  in  Venice,  Some 
of  these  papers  deeply  implicated  Pichegru,  and  Bona- 
parte sent  them  to  Paris.  There  was,  however,  other 
evidence  against  Pichegru,  as  it  has  been  already 
shown.  Bonaparte,  though  he  despised  the  Directory, 
saw  clearly  that  if  they  did  not  make  the  Legislative 
body  yield,  a  revolution  might  be  efiected  which  would 
not  require  his  services  any  longer;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  Augereau  to  Paris  to  do  the  work  of  the  Di- 
rectors. Bonaparte  received  letters  from  Augereau, 
Bemadotte,  and  Talleyrand,  after  the  18th  of  Fruo« 
tidor.  Augereau  said,  "At  last,  my  general,  my 
mission  is  fulfilled,  and  the  promises  of  the  army  of 
Italy  have  been  performed  this  night,"  (18th  Fruc- 
tidor) ;  which  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  admission  of  the 
purpose  for  which  Bonaparte  sent  him  to  Paris.  He 
also  informed  Bonaparte  that  general  ambassador 
Clarke  was  recalled,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  among 
which  "  we  may  enumerate  his  correspondence  with 
Camot,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which 
he  called  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Italy  by  the 
name  of  robbers."  Such  a  truth  would  of  course  be 
very  disagreeable  to  the  generals;  yet  Bonaparte 
defended  Clarke,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Di- 
rectory for  employment.  He  knew  that  Clarke  was 
an  honest  man,  though  of  no  great  ability.  On  the 
26th  Fructidor,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory,  and 
sent  them  a  proclamation  which  he  had  issued  relative 
to  the  evenU  of  the  18th.  "  You  may  rely,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  have  here  100,000  men,  who  are  by  them- 
selves sufficient  to  cause  the  measures  to  be  respected 
which  you  shall  adopt  in  order  to  fix  liberty  on  a 
solid  basis :  what  matters  it  that  we  gain  victories, 
if  we  are  outraged  in  our  own  country?     One  may 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxvii.,  280. 
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say  of  Paris,  what  Cassius  said  of  Rome,  What  matr 
ters  it  that  she  is  called  qneen,  when  she  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  the  slave  of  gold  and  of  Pitt?" 
This  was  the  absurd  style  which  Bonaparte  could 
adopt,  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  was  now 
playing  the  hypocrite,  one  of  the  chief  characters  in 
the  French  Revolution. 

Fresh  negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  before  the  18th  of 
Fructidor ;  and  Lord*  Malmesbury  and  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  werd  bmt!^  emplojRlNl  ftr  OXulHiligitfg 
notes  at  Lille,  when  the  DireTctory  got  their  victory 
over  the  Legislative  body.  The  British  ministry  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  French  colonies  which  they  had 
taken,  but  not  to  give  up  what  had  been  taKen  from 
Spain  and  Holland,  both  of  them  now  the  allies  of 
France  :  they  wotild  not  consent  to  restore  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  nor  the  parts  of  Ceylon,  which  England 
had  taken  from  the  Dutch  ;  nor  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Spain.  The  French  had 
other  minor  demands,  which  the  English  minister  had 
no  power  to  consent  to  ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  Septembei', 
Lord  Malmesbury  received  abrupt  orders  to  leave  the 
French  territory. ! 

The  emperor  Francis  was  easier  to  denl  with.  He 
was  going  to  suiyender  what  he  had  really  lost  and 
could  not  hope  torecover,  and  he  was  to  be  indemni- 
fied at  the  expende  of  Venice,  which  Bonaparte  insisted 
that  the  Directory  must  give  up,  or  they  would  jiave 
no  chance  of  peice  with  Austria.  The  en^perdSr  sent 
Baron  Cobenzel  with .  full  powers  to  treat  wilh  thfe 
French  on  any  ^erms  Vhich  shonld  be  agreeable  to 
justice  and  the  position  of  the  tlvo  parties  to  the  ^ace  : 
justice  to  others  uras  n6  part  of  Cobeneel's  instructions. 
Bonaparte  and  tMe  Austrian  plenipotentiary  met  near 
Udine,  at  the  end  of  Septertiber,  and  the  negotiations 
commenced.  Bonaparte  immediately  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand to  inform  hij|n.of  the  turn  that  affairs  were  likely 
to  take.  Talleyrand  had  been. already  in  communica- 
tion with  Bonaparte:  he  hfti  disco veted  hi&  abilities, 
and  probably  hi«  ambition,  and  he.  worshipped  the 
rising  sun.     But;  the  Directory  had  long  been  jealous 


whatever  money  he  should  require  for  his  journey. 
He  said,  it  was  plain  that  the  government  was  behaving 
towards  him  pretty  much  as  they  had  done  to  Pichegm, 
after  Vendemiaire,  of  the  year  IV.  He  begged  them 
to  accept  his  resignation :  "No  power  on  earth  shall 
compel  me  to  continue  to  serve,  after  this  horrible  mark 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  government,  which  I  was  very 
far  from  expecting :  my  health,  which  has  been  greatly 
injured,  imperiously  requires  repose  and  tranquillity." 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Bonaparte  bad  offered 


tidor  was  not  a  final  ineasure.  His  impel'ious  conduct 
in  Italy,  and  the  tone  of  his  letters,  alarmed  them. 
By  appointing  Augereau  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Germany,  they  thought  they  should  set  up  a  rival 
to  him.  They  also  wrote  to  Bonaparte  (2nd  Vend6- 
miare)  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  spare  Austria ; 
that  her  perfidy,  and  her  communications  with  the  late 
conspirators  were  manifest :  the  letter  contained  several 
absurd  statements,  which  Bonaparte  knew  to  be  untrue. 
Bonaparte  replied  two  days  after,  and  complained  of 
reports  brought  by  an  officer  from  Paris,  that  people 
there  were  uneasy  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  might 
have  received  the  news  of  the  18th  Fructidor;  this 
officer  also  brought  a  kind  of  circular  from  Augereau 
to  all  the  generals  of  division  ;  and  he  had  also  a 
letter  from  the  minister  of  war  addressed  to  the  chief 
of  the  commissariat,  which  empowered  him   to  take 
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of  posterity,"  The  Directoi 
gizedi  ex{)laiDcd,  Hi  eyerythlil, 
nation.  They  also  sent. 4o^4«n^  Bottot,  an  agent  of 
Bafras,  who  had  son>e  liiftcflby'in  restoring  him  to 
good  hi;iDk>Ur ;  and  ihet^^^fy  wrote  again  (30th 
Veridemii^tO  in  a  tone  of  apology  and  conciliation. 
Their  letter  f  outnins  the  followiuL^  remark  :  *'  In  your 
observations  on  the  strong  tentk-ncy  of  people's  minds 
towards  a  military  government,  tho  Directory  recognixe 
a  friend  of  the  [lepublic,  as  enlightened  as  he  is  zealous : 
nothing  i?  more  sacred  tha^  tlie  mkxim,  *  Cedant  arma 
togae,*  for  tbe  iiiainteiiaJice  of  nptblics:  it  is  not  one 
of  the  least  glorious  ti  aits  in  tlu-  li|e  of  a  general  at  the 
head  of ';a  tiiumphant  army,  to  shbw  himself  so  atten 


of  Bonaparte  ;  and  Bonaparte  saw  that  the  18th  Pfitc-,  4ive  to  a  matter  of  so  mutih  importance."     Bottot,  on 


his  return  to  P.tris,  w  t  jk-  tu  Bonaparte,  to  tell  him 
that  the  Directory  were  all  admiration  and  affection 
for  him.  **  Perhaps,"  he  says,  **  the  government 
commit  many  faults;  perhaps  they  do  not  always  see 
things  in  so  true  a  light  as  you  do ;  but  with  what 
republican  docility  they  have  received  your  observa- 
tions !**  Bottot  showed  him  what  the  Directory  had 
done  to  gratify  his  wishes.  They  had  even  erased 
from  the  list  of  emigrants,  Bourienne,  Bonaparte's  old 
schoolfellow,  and  now  his  secretary.  **  Enlighten  the 
Directory,"  said  Bottot ;  **  I  repeat  it,  they  have  need 
of  instruction,  and  they  expect  it  from  you."  They 
had  not  to  wait  long.* 

Bernadotte,  who  was  now  with  Bonaparte  at  Pas- 
seriano,  near  Udine,  advised  Bonaparte  to  make  peace ; 

*  Thibaudeau,  'Mem.,'  ii.,  c.  31. 
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and  this  was  Bonaparte's  own  disposition.  The  Direc- 
tory did  not  really  wish  for  peace,  for  they  thought 
that  the  continuance  of  war  was  favourable  to  their 
I  own  power.  It  was  a  prudent  measure  of  the  general 
'  of  the  army  of  Italy,  after  such  success,  not  to  hazard 
the  risks  of  another  campaign,  for  which  he  could  not 
rely  on  much  assistance  from  home.  The  snows  were 
already  on  the  mountains  of  Friuli,  and  an  attempt  to 
reach  Vienna  through  the  passes  would  he  hazardous ; 
nor  coiild  he  expect  the  support  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  which  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
Austrian  states.  The  treaty  was  signed  oh  the  17th 
of  October,  1 797,  at  Passeriaiio,  though  it  was  dated 
from  a  small  place  situated  between  the  two  armies, 
called  Camjio  Formio.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  the  emperor  recognized  tlie  Rhine  as  the 
boundary  of  France,  in  which  was  of  course  included 
the  surrender  of  the  Low  Countries ;  he  agreed  to  give 
up  the  strong  fortress  of  Mainz,  and  consented  to  France 
keeping  the  Ionian  islands.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Cis- 
alpine  Republic  should  consist  of  Romagha,  the  Le- 
gations, the  duchy  of  Modena,  Lombardy,  the  Valteline, 
and  the  territories  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  M&fatua, 
as  far  as  the  Adige.  The  emperor  agreed  to  give  the 
Breisgau  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  in  place  of  his  cluchy. 
The  emperor  received  Dalmatia,  tstria,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  territory  in  Italy  as  far  as  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  which  was  thus 
handed  over  Without  her  consent,  to  indemnify  the 
emperor  for  his  losses.  Berthier  and  Atonge  set  out 
to  Paris  on  the  18th  with  the  treaty,  and  the  tJirectory 
ratified  it.  They  had  no  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms,  though  Bonaparte  had  disobeyed  his 
orders  with  respect  to  Venice.  Talleyrand  was  very 
complimentary  to  Bonaparte :  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  after  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  at  Paris,  he  could 
hardly  find  terms  sufficient  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  "  peace-making  general.'*  It  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Campb  Formio,  that  La- 
fayette should  be  released  from  his  five  years*  captivity 
at  Olmiitz. 


About  fourteen  days  after  the  revolution  of  Fruc- 
tidor,  Hoche  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  He 
was  now  the  commander  of  the  united  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine,  which  was 
called  the  army  of  Germany,  There  were  rumours 
that  he  died  by  poison,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  worn 
out  partly  by  fatigue  and  partly  by  his  mode  of  life. 
Some  attributed  his  death  to  the  Directory,  without 
any  evidence  at  all.  The  Directory,  in  a  letter  to 
Bonaparte,  while  he  was  in  Italy,  accused  the  royalist 
conspirators  of  poisoning  him,  or  at  least  threw  it  out 
as  a  probability.  His  obsequies,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  were  one  of  the  great 
spectacles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  interred  without 
any  Christian  ceremonial,  as  if  France  was  no  longer 
Christian.  The  *  Chant  du  D6part*  and  the  *  Mar- 
seillaise* were  the  hymns  which  accompanied  the  ge- 
neral to  his  grave.  His  father  was  the  chief  mourner. 
The  President  of  the  Directory  said  on  the  occasion, 
"  Let  the  Republic  be  our  idol,  the  Constitution  of  the 
year  III.  our  holy  ark  ;**  and  yet  the  Directory  bad 
lately  laid  sacrilegious  hands  upon  it.  Hoche  rose 
from  the  ranks  in  the  French  Guards  to  the  position 
of  a  general  of  the  Republic,  and  he  educated  himself. 
He  had  great  talents,  and  was  humane  and  generous. 
He  was  ambitious  too,  and  his  premature  death  removed 
one  who  might  have  been  a  rival  of  Bonaparte,  and  yet 
a  true  republican.  He  never  had  a  theAtre  worthy  of 
his  talents.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  and 
gained  a  victory  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse  ;  but  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  stopped 
his  advance.  Placed  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Germany  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  after  Moreau  was 
superseded,  a  brilliant  career  seemed  open  to  him, 
which  his  sudden  death  interrupted.  The  Directory 
gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  Germany  to  Au- 
gereau,  and  thus  got  rid  of  a  man  who  was  beginning 
to  be  troublesome,  and  had  no  qualities  to  recommend 
him  except  those  of  a  rough  soldier.* 

*  The  estimate  of  Hoche  by  Thiers  seems  to  be  just  and 
judicious.    *  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  Fran9ai8e, Directoire,'  1/97. 
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A  CoKOREsa  was  summoned  at  Rastadt,  in  the  present 
duchy  of  Baden,  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Germany  and  peace  with  France.  Bonaparte  was 
named  by  the  Directory  as  a  commissioner  for  the 
Republic,  with  Bonnier'and  Treilhard.  Before  he  left 
Italy  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  stipulate  that  the 
Austii^^  troops  should  not  enter  Palma  Nova  until  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  Mainz.  Bonaparte  passed 
through  Turin,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia ;  and  in  his  progress  from  Turin  through 
Switzerland  to  Rastadt,  he  received  the  congratulations 


of  the  Vaudois,  Everybody  was  eager  to  see  the 
victorious  general.  He  showed  his  imperious  temper 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Rastadt,  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Fersen,  whom  Sweden  had  sent  as  her 
representative  to  the  Congress,  on  the  ground  of 
Fersen*s  former  connection  with  the  French  court. 
But  the  tedium  of  diplomatic  negotiations  did  not  suit 
Bonaparte ;  and  after  exchanging  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  Mainz  by  the 
French,  he  set  out  for  Paris.     He  arrived  there  on  the 
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5tli  of  December,  and  went  to  a  house  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  afterwards  called 
Rue  de  la  Victoire.  But  all  Paris  were  impatient  to 
see  the  man  whose  unbounded  ambition  and  pride  were 
concealed  beneath  a  modest  and  unassuming  exterior, 
partly  the  result  of  deep  calculation  and  dissimulation, 
partly  of  contempt  for  everybody  and  everything. 
Talleyrand,  henceforth  the  great  master  of  political 
ceremonies,  presented  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory;  and 
a  splendid  fete  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
general  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  place 
was  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  day 
the  10th  of  December.  The  Directory,  the  public 
functionaries,  and  an  immense  number  of  spectators, 
took  their  seats  and  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  general,  whose  very  person  was  a  stranger  to  some 
of  them.  An  altar  was  raised  in  the  middle  of  the 
court  to  the  Patrie,  to  France,  over  which  hung  the 
colours  taken  from  the  enemy.  Talleyrand  introduced 
him  to  the  sound  of  cannon.  The  sensation  that  was 
produced  by  Bonaparte's  appearance  was  long  remem- 
bered. Slender  and  pale,  with  a  fiery  eye  and  an 
antique  cast  of  face,  there  was  something  that  an- 
nounced a  man  whose  mission  was  to  command  and 
not  to  obey;  one,  of  whom  Paoli,  his  countryman,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  he  was  a  boy,  "  Thou  art 
one  of  the  men  of  Plutarch,  a  man  of  the  antient  times.** 
The  simplicity  of  his  dress  and  manner  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  his  reputation.  The  Directory,  the 
five  kings  of  the  Luxembourg,  seated  on  an  elevated 
platform,  felt  themselves  shrink  into  insignificance 
before  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  founder  of  Republics. 
Talleyrand  made  an  address  in  a  style  intended  to 
flatter  Bonaparte,  though  he  declared  that  the  glory  of 
the  general  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Revolution, 
and  to  the  armies  of  the  Qreat  Nation.  If  he  had  not 
concerted  his  speech  with  Bonaparte,  he  knew  how  to 
flatter  him  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his  ambitious 
views.  He  spoke  of  his  detestation  of  luxury  and 
splendour,  his  love  of  the  sciences,  his  fondness  for 
Ossian,  because  those  sublime  compositions  detached 
his  thoughts  from  the  earth.  "  Ah,"  said  Talleyrand, 
"  far  from  fearing  what  some  might  choose  to  call  his 
ambition,  I  feel  that  it  will  perhaps  some  day  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  solicit  him,  in  order  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  charms  of  his  studious  retirement :  all  France 
wDl  be  free ;  perhaps  he  never  will  be :  such  is  his 
destiny.**  That  which  Talleyrand  called  his  ambition 
was  already  known  and  feared ;  and  the  wily  minister, 
whose  penetration  has  never  been  surpassed,  foresaw 
the  destiny  which  he  thus  shadowed  forth  in  myste- 
rious and  oracular  words.  Bonaparte  replied  in  a  brief 
address,  which  consisted  of  short  sentences,  uncon- 
nected, disjointed,  without  any  effort  at  embellishment. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  **  I  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  treaty  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  and 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor.  Peace  secures 
the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public. When  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  shall 
be  founded  on  better  organic  laws,  Europe  will  become 


free.**  Barras  replied  in  a  diffuse  and  tedious  harangue, 
and  concluded  with  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
to  go  and  gather  fresh  laurels  in  England.  A  hymn 
by  Ohenier  was  sung ;  and  Joubert,  who  hod  com- 
manded in  the  Tyrol,  and  Andreossy,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  artillery,  then  came  forward,  bearing  the 
colours  which  the  Directory  had  given  to  the  army  of 
Italy  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  were  covered  with 
a  long  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  which  recorded 
the  triumphs  of  the  army;  and  among  other  exploits, 
the  artistic  robberies  of  Bonaparte, — the  masterpieces 
of  Michael-Angelo,  6uercino«  Titian,  Raphael,  and 
others ;  and  the  victories  gained  in  eighteen  pitched 
battles,  beginning  with  Montenotte,  and  ending  with 
Neumarckt.  Joubert  and  Andreossy  made  their  ad- 
dresses, to  which  Barras  replied;  and  the  generals 
received  the  embrace  of  the  president  of  the  Directory. 
When  Barras  was  embracing  Bonaparte,  the  other  four 
directors,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  movement,  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  general-in-chief.* 

The  Directory  appointed  Berthier  general-in- chief  of 
the  army  of  Italy  ;  Hoche  and  Moreau  were  replaced 
by  Augereau  and  Hatry,  and  Bonaparte  was  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  England.  Whether  the  Directory 
seriously  entertained  the  project  of  a  descent  upon  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  served 
them  as  a  pretext  for  getting  money,  and  the  Councils 
decreed  a  loan  of  thirty  millions.  Patriotic  gifts  were 
also  made,  as  in  times  past,  and  many  of  them  were 
accompanied  with  energetic  addresses. 

The  18th  Fructidor  had  destroyed  the  influence  of 
the  Councils,  who  gave  the  Directory  all  the  power 
that  they  asked  for.  New  functionaries  were  placed 
in  the  departments  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
decrees  that  immediately  followed  the  late  Revolu- 
tion; and  the  military  commissions  were  employed 
about  the  emigrants  who  had  re-entered  France.  There 
were  executions  in  several  places,  but  it  was  observed 
that  those  cruel  measures  were  applied  generally  to 
obscure  persons.  The  laws  as  to  deportation  were  put 
in  execution  against  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
constitutional  oath.  It  was  even  proposed  in  the  Five 
Hundred  to  banish  from  the  Republic  all  nobles,  of 
every  class,  but  this  was  not  carried.  Some  of  the 
journals  observed .  that  the  measure  would  apply  to 
Barras  and  to  Bonaparte.  Barras  was  a  noble,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Bonaparte  had  any  nobility 
except  what  he  conferred  on  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, decreed  by  the  two  Councils,  that  all  ex-nobles 
should  be  in  the  same  condition  as  foreigners ;  and,  in 

*  "Let  us  not,"  said  Thiers,  "blame  the  weakness  of  oar 
fathers ;  this  glory  reaches  us  only  through  the  midst  of  the 
clouds  of  time  and  of  misfortunes, -and  yet  it  transports  us. 
Let  us  say  with  iBschylus,  '  What  would  it  have  been  if  ire 
had  seen  the  monster  himself?' "  The  French  are  peculisriy 
unfortunate  in  their  classical  allusions.  Thiers,  or  bis  printer, 
is  here  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  putting  ^schylus  fi>r  i£s- 
chines,  (Piiny,  'Epist.,'  ii.,  3.)— See  Thibaudeau,  •  Mem..* 
ii.,  c.  32,  and  Mde.  de  Stael,  <  Considerations,*  &c.,  on  the 
reception  of  Bonaparte  at  Paris. 
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order  to  obtain  the  rights  of  French  citizens,  they  were 
required  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  tenth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  determined  the  manner  in 
wliich  foreigners  might  become  Frenchmen. 

On  the  14th  of  Brumaire  the  Councils  fixed  the 
budget  for  the  year  VI.  at  616  millions,  of  which 
more  than  two- thirds  were  appropriated  to  the  army 
and  navy.  The  expenses  of  the  Directory  were  fixed 
at  somewhat  more  than  2,700,000  francs.  The  army 
was  fixed  at  the  complement  of  528,000  men,  and 
82,000  horses  ;  and  the  navy  at  23,000  artillery- men, 
55,000  sailors,  and  20,000  workmen.  The  taxes  were 
not  sufficient  for  this  enormous  establishment,  not- 
withstanding the  supplies  from  Italy.  The  consoli- 
dated debt  was  reduced  by  two-thirds,  in  place  of  which 
two-thirds  notes  were  given,  which  were  receivable 
in  the  purchase  of  national  property.  The  stamp- 
duties  were  increased,  and  stamps  were  placed  on  the 
journals ;  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  was  increased ; 
lotteries  were  again  established ;  and  a  tax  on  roads. 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  running  the  same  career; 
loans  and  fresh  taxes  were  the  chief  financial  operations 
in  both  cQuntries.  War  is  an  expensive  game  for  all 
parties :  and  it  brings  in  its  train  lavish  expenditure. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  removed  its  sit- 
ii.gs  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Having  now  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  they  discussed  about  their  costumes, 
and  the  debates  were  warm.  They  were  like  a  council 
of  women  met  to  set  the  fashions.  The  members  of 
the  Councils   assumed  the  senatorial  purple  of  the 


Romans,  a  sort  of  burlesque  of  the  antique,  which 
made  them  ridiculous :  **  the  Directory  had  the  dress 
of  chivalry  or  of  feudality,  and  the  Councils  that  of 
Greece  or  Rome :  nothing  was  more  grotesque  than 
La  Rcveillere  in  this  dress  (he  was  deformed),  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  certain  deputies  under  this  drapery. 
The  Directors  thought  themselves  Bayards,  and  the 
representatives,  Aristides  and  Catos ;  the  mantles  of 
chivalry  and  the  antique  draperies  were  more  favour- 
able to  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  there  might  be  a 
director  or  a  deputy  who  was  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  chisel 
of  Houdon  or  the  pencil  of  David  "  (Thibaudeau). 

The  state  of  France  at  this  period  is  well  depicted 
by  Thibaudeau.  At  the  elections  for  the  year  VI.  he 
went  out  of  the  legislative  body,  to  resume  his  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate.  But  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  police.  He  looked 
for  the  law  which  required  this  formality,  and  found 
none  ;  but  it  was  useless  to  make  this  objection.  After 
some  difficulty  he  got  admission  to  the  minister,  who 
told  him  that  he  must  prefer  his  petition  in  writing. 
He  sent  it  in  writing ;  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
informed  that  it  must  be  on  stamped  paper.  He  sent 
it  on  stamped  paper ;  but  the  chief  clerk  of  this 
department  informed  him  that  it  must  be  registered. 
He  went  to  register  it,  but  the  clerk  would  not  open 
the  door.  Thibaudeau  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
have  a  deputy  with  him.  '*  I  am  a  representative,*'  said 
Thibaudeau*s  friend,    ''Ah,  that  makes  a  difierence," 


^^!^  ?li:^r-^  — 
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replied  the  clerk,  and  the  petition  was  registered, 
and  he  was  told  to  take  it  to  the  secretariat-general, 
whence  it  would  be  sent  to  the  proper  office.  His 
troubles  did  not  end  even  here.  This  is  enough  to 
show  the  absurd  restrictions  which,  after  a  violent 
revolution,  were  established  under  the  reign  of  liberty. 
France  had  a  constitution,  and  a  man  could  not  reside 
and  practise  as  an  advocate  in  Paris  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  minister. 

In  January,  1798,  the  French  soldiers  evacuated 
Venice,  and  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  of  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige..  The  Ve- 
netians were  not  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  democrats  were 
rejoicing  in  the  prospects  of  a  real  Republic.  But 
Bonaparte  had  sold  them,  and  the  only  favour  he  did 
Venice  was,  to  deliver  it  Up  naked  and  defenceless. 
The  arsenal  and  dockyards  were  stripped  by  general 
Serrurier,  the  ships  of  war  sent  to  sea,  and  those  that 
were  not  sea-worthy  were  broken  up  or  sunk.  The 
hew  municipality  were  indignant  at  the  treachery  of 
their  republican  allies,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  had  suffered  so  much,  and  to  whom  they 
had  made  heavy  contributions.  Bonaparte,  unfeeling 
arid  regardless  of  everything  except  the  object  that  he 
aimed  at,  after  returning  from  Passeriano  to  Milan,  at 
the  close  of  1797,  simply  informed  Villetard,  the 
French  charge  d'affaires  at  Milan,  that  the  French 
troops  must  quit  Venice,  and  that  the  Austrians  would 
enter:  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
Villetard 'as  to  part  of  his  orders,  he  said,  that  the 
Venetians  were  not  fit  for  liberty,  but  that  they  might 
defend  themselves  if  they  chose. 

The  Pope  was  busily  employed  in  raising  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay ;  and  the  opulent 
Roman  families  contributed  largely  towards  the  con* 
tributions.  The  French  government  was  a  pitiless 
creditor,  and  the  demands  for  money  were  frequent  and 
urgent.  The  French  ambassador  at  Rome  was  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
begun  his  career  of  fortune  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Marseille.  The  ambassador's 
palace  at  Rome  was  a  centre  for  all  those  whose  heads 
were  exalted  by  revolutionary  ideas ;  and  besides  other 
foreigners,  there  were  many  young  Frenchmen  now  dt 
Rome,  who  came  to  study  the  arts,  but  were  more 
occupied  with  propagating  democracy.  The  papal 
government  complained  to  the  French  ambassador  of 
the  public  preaching  of  revolutionary  doctrines  by  his 
countrymen ;  but  the  ambassador  took  no  notice  of 
the  complaints.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1797,  a 
number  of  armed  Italians,  headed.  It  is  said,  by  some 
Frenchmen,  and  wearing  the  tri-colour  cockade,  showed 
themselves  in  the  streets.  The  ambassador  did  not 
encourage  this  demonstration,  which  it  Was  evident 
would  result  in  nothing.  According  to  some  accounts^ 
the  papal  troops  dispersed  the  insurgents,  some  of 
whom  fled  for  refuge  to  the  ambassador's  palace,  but 
the  gates  were  not  opened  to  them.  The  ambassador 
and  general  Duphot  came  out,  and  placed  themselves 


in  front  of  the  insurgents,  probably  to  save  their  livei, 
or  to  cover  their  escape.     Whether  Duphot  provoked 
the  papal  troops  or  not,  seems  uncertain,  but  thej 
fired,  and  he  fell  dead.    Even  the  court  of  the  embassy 
was  forced,  but  the  papal  troops  went  no  further.    The 
papal  government  is   charged  by  some  writers  with 
taking  no  notice  of  this  affair  for  many  hours ;  though 
it  appears  that  cardinal  Giuseppe  Doria  made  a  speedy 
apology  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  he  wrote  also 
to  the  same  effect  to  the  papal  representative  at  Rome. 
But  the  ambassador  would  accept  no  excuse,  and  be 
immediately  withdrew  to  Florence,  whence  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Directory  about  the  affair  at  Rome, 
which  even  some  French  historians  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  mass  of  lies.*   The  Directory  replied  by  ordering 
general  Berthier,  who  was   now   at  the  head  of  the 
army  which  occupied  the  March  of  Ancona,  to  advance 
upon  Rome.     He  encamped  under  the  walls  on  the 
29th   of  January,    1798.     His  instructions   were,  to 
listen   to   no   offers   of  negotiation— a  fact   which  is 
sufficient  evidence  against  the  French  and  their  ambas- 
sador ;  for  the  death  of  the  French  general  could  not 
be  alleged  as  an  act  of  treachery  or  of  hostility  to  the 
French,  since  it  took  place  during  the  suppression  of 
an  insurrection  against  the  papal  government.    Berthier 
was  very  unwilling   to  undertake  the  march  against 
Rome,  but  he  discharged  his  mission  with   as   little 
severity  as   he  could.     He  entered   the  eternal  city, 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1798.     The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  by  the  citizens  assembled  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino ;  and  Rome  had  a  Directory  of  seven 
members,    whose   secretary    was    a  Frenchman,   once 
a  cure  of  Versailles,  an  apostate,  and  one  who  voted 
for   the  king's  death.       Like  hungry  birds  of  prey, 
Jews  and  agents  of  the  Directory  followed  the  army  to 
purchase  the  plunder.     Berthier  soon  left  for  Paris, 
and  Massena,  who  was  greedy  and  unprincipled,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.     There  was  no  murder,  it  is 
said,  but  there  was  pillage  without  restraint ;  and  the 
chief  robbers  were   the  superior  officers.     They  laid 
their  hands  on  every  thing  that  they  could  find :  the 
Vatican,  the  palaces,  the   villas,   the   churches   were 
rummaged.     Pictures,  statues,  works  of  antient  art, 
sacred   vessels,   and   Jiriestly  vestments  were   seized. 
A  flock  of  Republican  vultures  descended  upon  the 
regenerated  Roman  capitol,  and  plundered  to  the  tune 
of  the  Marseillaise.    The  hotse  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had 
the  tri-colour  cockade  fixed  on  his  eats. 

The  pope,  a  venerable  man  of  fourscore  years,  was 
treated  Vrith  studied  indignity.  All  his  private  property 
was  takeh,  even  to  his  pontifical  vestments.  A  Swi^ 
Calvinist,  who  accompanied  the  army,  named  Halier, 
stripped  the  pope  even  of  the  rings  of  his  fingers.  His 
pastoral  staff  was  taken  from  him,   and  sent  to  the 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  $uch 
events  as  these  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  unfairness  of  the  narrative  of  Thiers  mny  be  iletccct^l 
under  his  glozing  phrases  and  his  suppres.«ions. 
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Directory.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  assume  the 
tri-colotir  cockade,  with  the  promise  of  a  pension  for 
life ;  but  he  refused  both  the  cockade  and  the  money. 
He  was  hurried  from  the  Vatican  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  carried  into 
Tuscany.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  and  ill 
health  he  preserved  his  firmness  and  his  dignity.  The 
Directory  requited  the  duke  of  Tuscany  to  banish  him 
from  his  states,  and  his  refusal  cost  him  his  dukedom. 
The  pope  was  finally  taken  through  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Turin,  and  thence,  through  Brian9on  to  Grenoble, 
carried  across  the  Alps  in  a  Htter,  half  dead.  The 
sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  aged  pontiff  revived 
the  Catholic  feelings  of  France;  the  young  girls  of 
Grenoble,  clothed  in  white,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  strewed  the  way  to  the  city  With  crowns  of  flowers, 
Valehce  was  his  resting-place,  where  he  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1799.* 

The  French  army  of  Rome  was  in  a  miserable  state. 
The  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  was  in  arrear,  and 
the  rich  spoil.  Which  some  of  the  French  historians 
consider  as  booty  of  war,  ought  to  have  been  sold  to 
pay  th&  army;  but  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers 
got  nothing,  and  the  prey  was  the  profit  of  a  few. 
There  was  a  mutiny  against  Ma8s6na,  and  some  of  the 
officers,  who  met  in  a  church,  declared  that  they  would 
not  serve  under  him.  The  lower  classes,  who  had 
taken  little  part  in  the  Revolution,  were  disposed  to 
rise  upon  the  French,  and  Masseua  led  his  troops  out 
of  Rome,  after  putting  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  Directory  recalled  the  man  of  pillage, 
and  sent  four  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Monge, 
to  organize  the  revived  Republic.  Massena  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  justly  feared  that  he  should 
be  punished.  He  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  saying,  "  What 
will  become  of  me,  my  general  ?  I  have  recourse  to 
your  kindness;  an  embassy  would  save  me  the  un- 
pleasantness of  returning  to  France  for  some  time.  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with :  but  public 
opinion "  These  hypocritical  professions  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  group  of  Republics,f  among  the  ancient  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  fenced  in  by  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  had  hitherto  felt  little  of  the  violence  of  the 
Revolution,  though  one  of  them,  Geneva,  from  its 
proximity  to  France,  had  been  in  danger  (1792). 
The  Swiss  had  cause  of  complaint  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution,  but  there  were  many  reasons  for 
keeping  quiet :  and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1 792, 
between  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  the  cantons 
declared  themselves  neutral.  The  French  had  infringed 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  bishopric  of  Bdle,  for  the  bishop  was  an  ally  of 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  confederation.  French  revolutionary  ideas  made 
their  way  into  Switserland,  and  there  were  agents 
ready  to  propagate  them.     In  1794,  Geneva  had  its 

*  PoUjoulat,  ii.,  294,  &c. 

t  Vietisseul's  '  History  of  Switzeriand,'  Period  vi. 


reign  of  terror,  like  that  of  France ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  old  constitution  was  re-established, 
and  the  citizenship  was  given  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
canton.      After  the  18th  Frudtidor,   1797,  the  Direc- 
tory, having  got  rid  of  Barth^lemy,  who  was  liked  by 
the  Swiss,  and  was  well  disposed  towards  them,  turned 
their  eyes  upon  Switzerland.     The  invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland was  a  project  of  Rewbell,  who  was  prompted 
by    Bonaparte.      The  motives  were,   some  supposed 
military  advantages  in  the  possession  of  Switzerland, 
but  the  deposits  of  money  known  to  exist  at  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  other  Swiss  towns,  was  the  temptation.* 
A  pretett  for  entering  Switzerland  was  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  of 
which  Vaud  was  a  subject ;  and  rtear  the  close  of  1797 
the  Directory  took  up  the  petition  of  some  emigrants 
fVom  Vaud,  who  were  at  Paris,   and   signified   theit 
intention  to  protect  them  in  the  maintenance  or  reco- 
very of  their  rights,  by  virtue  of  certain  antient  treaties. 
French  troops  also  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Vaud, 
while  another  body  of  French  occupied  Bienne  and 
Neuville,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Bern.      A  message 
from  the  Directory  commanded  the  government  of  Bern 
to  send  away  Wickham,  the  English  minister,  who,  to 
prevent  all  further  trouble  on  this  head,  withdrew  to 
Frankfort.     This  only  made  the  Directory  more)  inso- 
lent, and  one  demand  came  after  another.   Switzerland 
had  already  experienced  what  the  French  might  do ; 
for  Bonaparte,  before  he  lefl  Italy,  separated  the  Val- 
teline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  from  the  Grisons,  on 
which  canton  they  we):e  dependent,  and  attached  them 
to  his  new  Cisalpine  Repuhlic.     The  French  had  an 
agent  at  B&le,  one  Mengaud,  a  relation  of  Rewbell,  who 
was    employed   in    disseminating   republican   notions 
according  to  the  French  pattern.     The  diet  of  the  con- 
federation was  sitting  at  Aarau,  in  January,  1798,  when 
the  members  swore,  each  in  the. name  of  his  canton,  to 
maintain  their  alliances,  and  to  protect  one  another ; 
but  they  separated  without  taking  any  measures  to 
meet  the  approaching  storm.     Many  of  the  deputies 
soon  after  assembled  in  Beni,  and  the  force  of  the  con- 
federation, amounting  to  26,000  men,  was  ordered  out. 
But  the  French  had  already  revolutionized  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  from  Which  General  M6nard,  with  15,000  men 
from  the  army  of  Italy,  had  driven  away  the  authorities 
of  Bern.     He  established  a  provisional  government  at 
Lausanne,  which  he  pretended  was  done  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  though  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
small  minority  were  in  favour  of  the  change.     The 
irresolution  of  the  authorities  of  Bern  hastened  their 
ruin :  they  made   apologies  and  explanations   to  the 
French  Directory.     They  also  appointed  a  commission 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  the  basis  of 
which  was  to  be  equal  rights  to  all.    Many  other  of  the 
town  cantons  followed  the  example  of  Bern.      But  the 

*  Thiers  ridicules  the  notion.  Perhaps  the  direct  object 
was  to  revolutionize  Switzerland,  but  the  object  was  to  raise 
money  too,  at  least  to  feed  part  of  the  army  at  the  expense 
of  other  people :  money  was  sent  to  Paris  also. 
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French  were  not  satisfied  with  this;  they  wanted  a 
general  revolution  in  Switzerland, — the  establishment 
of  a  republic,  one.and  indivisible.  The  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Menard  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  in  Switzerland  by  Genera]  Brune,  who 
arrived  at  Lausanne  in  February,  1798.  Brune  was  a 
man  of  courage,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  duplicity  and 
cunning.  He  had  passed  through  various  fortunes: 
first  of  all  a  compositor  in  a  printing-office,  he  had 
been  a  journalist  on  the  monarchical  side,  a  Jacobin,  a 
friend  of  Danton,  an  officer  under  Dumouriez  in  Bel- 
gium, a  terrorist,  a  protege  of  Barras,  and  a  general  of 
division  in  Italy.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  mis- 
sion which  required  craft  and  dissimulation  :  he  par- 
leyed, and  affected  to  negotiate ;  he  said  that  he  liad 
no  object  but  to  secure  the  happiness  of  Switzerland 
by  a  better  political  organization.  Tiie  Bernese  troops 
were  commanded  by  D*£rlach,  a  brave  officer,  but  his 
movements  and  the  ardour  of  his  troops  were  paralyzed 
by  the  irresolution  of  the  government  of  Bern  ;  and 
the  French  emissaries  sowed  disaffection  among  the 
Swiss  soldiers  by  making  them  believe  that  their 
government  was  going  to  sell  them.  Brune  was  only 
seeking  to  gain  time,  and  when  his  force  was  raised  to 
45,000  men,  he  showed  his  hostile  intentions.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  he  attacked  Freiburg,  and  the 
Bernese  who  were  posted  at  this  place  fell  back  on  the 
frontiers  of  their  own  canton.  On  the  5th  of  March 
Brune  attacked  the  Swiss  under  General  Graffenried, 
at  Laupcn,  on  the  Saane,  between  Freiburg  and  Bern, 
but  he  was  driven  back.  D'Erlach,  however,  was 
defeated  by  a  French  division  under  Schauenberg  at 
Frauenbrunnen ;  and  the  Swiss  troops  were  finally  col- 
lected close  to  Bern.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
before  the  city,  m  which  women  and  peasants,  mingled 
in  the  ranks,  made  a  desperate  but  unavailing  resist- 
ance against  the  French  artillery  and  cavalry.  Bern 
surrendered,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  treasury, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  was  seized 
by  Brune;*  he  took  off  all  the  cannon,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  which  was  sent  to  France.  Some  of  the 
guns  were  sent  to  Toulon,  and  were  used  by  Bonaparte 
in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  Brune,  who  is  said  to 
have  filled  his  own  pockets  with  the  plunder  of  Bern, 
was  rewarded  by  being  promoted  to  the  command  ot 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  Schauenbei^  remained  in  com- 
mand in  Switzerland.  A  fresh  agent,  Le  Carlier« 
a  former  member  of  the  Convention,  was  sent  to 
Switzerland  by  the  Directory,  who  began  with  im- 
posing a  heavy  contribution  on  Freiburg  and  Bern. 
Zurich  had  no  quarrel  with  the  French,  and  it  changed 
its  constitution ;  but  this  did  not  save  it  from  a  visit 
and  a  contribution.  A  vigorous  resistance  was  made 
to  the  French  in  the  mountain  cantons  of  Schwyz, 

*  "  It  was  only  eight  millions,"  says  Thiers :  <Uhe  French 
seized  the  funds  of  the  government,  which  is  the  ordinary 
consequence,  and  the  least  disputed  consequence  of  the  law 
of  war.''  He  explains  in  his  own  way  how  the  quarrel  arose : 
"  it  was  in  Switzerland  that  all  plots  devised  against  the 
French  Republic  had  been  formed." 


Uri,  Glaris,  and  Zug,  and  the  French  lost  several 
thousand  men.  But  courage  was  overpowered  h4 
numbers,  and  the  brave  mountaineers  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Before  the  end  of  July,  a  new  constitutioo' 
for  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau, 
which  comprised  all  Switzerland  except  the  Grisons, 
who  were  too  near  the  Austrian  territory  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  join  it.  They  were  invited,  but  they  declined 
the  invitation.  In  October  there  was  a  French  envoj 
at  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  Ghisons,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  teach  the  people  the  true  republican  doctrine,  and 
a  French  division  was  ready  to  enter  the  country  as  soon 
as  all  was  ready  for  them.  But  the  [Orisons  called  in 
the  Austrians,  whose  troops  came  and  wintered  in  the 
country. 

Holland  was  distracted  by  various  parties,  con- 
stitutionalists, Orangists  or  favourers  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  federalists  or  partisans  of  the  old  provincial 
divisions,  and  furious  Jacobins.  The  national  assembly 
had  been  unable  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  General 
Joubert,  who  had  commanded  under  Bonaparte  in 
Italy,  and  Delacroix,  former  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
were  sent  to  help  them.  Joubert  commanded  the  army 
of  Holland.  Some  deputies,  who  had  protested  against 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  met  at  an  hotel  (22nd  of 
January,  1798),  and  there,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
troops,  they  performed  the  1 8th  Fructidor  over  again. 
They  excluded  some  members  from  the  assembly,  im- 
prisoned others,  and  formed  the  assembly  into  a  kind 
of  convention.  In  a  few  days  a  constitution  like  thst 
of  France  was  framed  and  set  in  motion.  There  ^ras 
a  Directory,  and  a  legislative  body,  whicli  seemed  at 
this  time  to  be  considered  the  perfection  of  political 
organization. 

France  was  now  surrounded  by  a  number  of  repub- 
lics, whose  movements,  like  those  of  satellites,  were  to 
be  subservient  to  the  bright  planet,  which  was  the 
centre.  On  the  north  was  the  Batavian  republic, 
bordering  on  Belgium,  now  a  part  of  France ;  on  the 
south-east  the  Helvetic  Republic ;  along  the  Riviera, 
and  planted  on  the  sea,  was  the  Ligurian  Republic, 
once  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  and  the  Cisalpine,  which 
Bonaparte  had  constructed  in  Italy.  The  Roman 
states,  too,  had  been  regenerated :  the  Roman  Republic 
was  revived  and  pillaged  at  the  same  time.  Venice 
was  extinct. 

The  interior  of  France  had  never  been  tranquil  since 
the  18th  of  Fructidor.  There  were  insurrections  in 
the  department  of  Gard,  at  Carpentras,  and  at  Tarascon; 
robbery  and  assassination  were  not  uncommon.  On 
the  4th  Pluviose  the  Directory,  upon  a  report  of  the 
minister  of  general  police,  declared  Lyon  and  the  three 
suburbs  of  La  Croix- Rousse,  Guilloti^re,  and  Yaise  in 
a  state  of  siege.  This  measure  was  founded  on  the 
allegation,  among  others,  of  leaders  of  the  companies 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Sun,  assassins  of  the  south, 
deserters,  and  robbers,  having  found  shelter  in  Lyon 
and  its  suburbs.  Many  other  communes  were  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege  for  like  reasons.  The  Directory 
suppressed  every  journal  that  displeased  them,  whether 
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it   was  a  royalist  journal  or  not ;  two-and-twenty  is 
stated   as   the   number  which  was  suppressed.     The 
Directory  at  first  allowed  the  clubs  a  show  of  liberty, 
but  when  they  discovered  that  the  opinion  of  the  clubs 
^as  against  them,  they  shut  up  those  where  the  mem- 
bers spoke  too  freely,  but  they  did  not  venture  to 
close  all.     The  elections  for  the  year  VI.  were  very 
tumultuous ;  many  of  the  electoral  colleges  split,  and 
each   part  named   deputies.     The   Directorials   were 
alarmed.     The  republicans  placed  their  hopes  on  the 
arrival  of  the  new  members  to  the  legislative  body.    On 
13th  Floreal,  the  Directory  sent  a  message  to  the  Five 
Hundred,  which   began   in  these  terms  :  "  You  have 
requested  the  Directory  to  inform  you  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  accompanied  the  elections  of  the 
y**ar  VI.,  and  to  inform  you  of  the  plans  which  the 
anarchists  have  adopted  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
them."     The  anarchists  were  described  to  be  the  men 
who,   on  the  8th  of  Thermidor,  were  the  agents  of 
Robespierre,  and  who,  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  had 


figured  in  all  the  movements,  and  joined  in  all  the 
plots.  Bailleul,  who  did  the  work  of  the  Directory  in 
the  Five  Hundred,  made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the 
Five,  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
elections  of  the  year  VI.,  a  great  number  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  annull ;  and  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Five  was  adopted,  article  by  article.*  The 
antients  confirmed  the  measure  of  the  Five  Hundred 
on  the  22nd  of  Floreal,  whence  it  was  called  the  law, 
or  the  coup-d*ctat  of  22nd  of  Floreal.  Francois  de 
Neufch&teau  retired  from  the  Directory,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Treilhard,  who  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Rastadt.  Jean  Debry  took  Treilhard *s  place 
at  Rastadt. 


*  The  project  of  the  commission  is  printed  in  the  '  Hist. 
Pari.,'  xxxvli.,  488.  It  was  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding. 
The  elections  made  at  Paris  by  a  minority  sitting  at  the 
Institut  were  declared  valid,  and  those  made  by  a  majority 
sitting  at  the  Oratoire  were  declared  null. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


EGYPT. 


Bonaparte  was  at  Paris,  with  nothing  to  do,  a 
position  which,  to  his  restless  spirit,  was  intolerable, 
and  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Directory,  who  feared 
him.  An  invasion  of  England  was  talked  of,  and 
Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  England.  In  February,  1798,  he  made  a  rapid 
inspection  of  the  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Antwerp,  and 
then  returned  to  Paris.  He  had  at  that  time  no 
serious  thoughts  of  invading  England,  which  was  an 
enterprise  that  promised  more  danger  than  glory.  He 
had  long  had  another  favourite  scheme,  the  occupation 
of  Egypt,  and  had  written  about  it  to  the  Directory 
when  he  was  in  Italy.  Talleyrand  approved  of  it; 
and  early  in  1798  the  Directory  gave  Bonaparte  full 
powers  for  preparing  the  expedition.  The  conquest 
of  Egypt  suited  Bonaparte's  taste ;  it  was  an  antient 
land,  a  country  of  the  east,  full  of  historical  recol- 
lections, the  key  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  high  road  to 
India,  which  it  would  open  to  the  French.  The  expe- 
dition was  kept  a  great  secret.  Bonaparte  recruited 
all  that  'would  serve  his  purpose,  officers,  soldiers, 
artists,  men  of  letters,  mathematicians,  naturalists. 
He  took  general  Menou  with  him,  as  if  to  show  his 
contempt  of  the  Directory,  who  had  disgraced  him,  on 
account  of  the  affair  of  the  13th  Vend^miaire.  Kleber, 
who  detested  Bonaparte,  accepted  a  command  under 
him,  **  to  see,"  as  he  said  in  his  coarse  way,  "  what  the 
little  blackguard  had  in  his  belly."  He  sailed  from 
Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May,  with  thirteen  vessels  of 
the  line,  numerous  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  four 
hundred  transports, — in  all,  near  five  hundred  sail 
whitened  the  ocean.     The  heights  about  Toulon  and 


the  shores  were  covered  with  spectators,  and  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  of  the  army  and  the  sound 
of  cannon.*  Admiral  Brueys  commanded  the  fieet, 
which  got  safe  out  of  Toulon,  as  the  English  block- 
ading squadron  had  been  blown  away.  It  carried 
above  40,000  men,  besides  sailors,  and  a  number  of 
savants,  whose  names  have  become  illi^strious  in  Eu- 
rope.f  On  the  9th  of  June,  Bonaparte's  fieet  appeared 
before  Malta,  which  the  French  designed  to  seize ;  and 
Bonaparte,  who  never  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of 
intrigue,  had  already,  by  an  agent,  prepared  the  knights 
of  Malta  to  surrender.  La  Valletta  and  the  forts,  with 
all  the  formidable  artillery  and  the  ammunition,  were 
given  up  to  the  French ;  and  the  Order  made  over  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  and  of  Gozo  to  the  French 
Republic.  They  had  the  means  of  making  resistance 
at  least  till  the  arrival  of  Nelson's  fleet,  which  was 
looking  after  the  French. 

Nelson,  who  suspected  that  the  expedition  was  des- 
tined for  Egypt,  reached  the  coast  before  the  French, 
but  not  finding  them  there,  he  sailed  away.  It  is  said 
that  the  two  fleets  actually  crossed  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  June,  during  hazy  weather.  So  narrowly  did 
the  whole  French  armament  escape  destruction.  Bona- 
parte reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  landing 
his  troops,  attacked  Alexandria.  Yet  the  sultan  was 
at  peace  with  France,  and  there  was  a  French  charge- 
d'affaires  at  Constantinople,  and  a  Turkish  ambassador 

*  Compare  the  departure  of  the  ill-fated  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sicily.    (Thucydides,  vi.,  30,  &c.) 
t  There  is  a  list  of  the  savants  in  Poujoulat,  ii.,  p.  311. 
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at  Paris.  Alexandria  was  taken  by  assault.  Bona- 
parte told  the  people  that  he  was  come  to  release  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamlooks,  who,  under  their 
beys,  were  the  real  governors  and  oppressors  of  the 
country,  of  which  ihe  sultan  was  the  nominal  lord. 
The  Mamlooks  formed  a  numerous  and  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  equipped  in  splendid  style.  Kleber, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  assault  of  Alexandria,  was 
left  there  with  8,000  men ;  Menou  occupied  Rosetta. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  marched  towards  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  above  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria.  Their  course  was  through  Da- 
manhour,  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and  a  flotilla 
from  Rosetta  ascended  the  river.  The  soldiers  had 
expected  to  find  in  Egypt  the  promised  land,  but  they 
came  at  a  season  when  all  was  bare  and  desolate.  To 
their  right  was  the  still  and  silent  desert,  without 
trees,  without  verdure,  without  water.  Before  them 
lay  a  dreary  flat,  parched  with  a  burning  sun  ;  they 
marched  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  from  which  not  a 
drop  of  rain  descended.  On  the  left  was  the  dull 
yellow  stream  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a  country  of 
ruins,  and  nature  herself  seemed  to  be  dead.  The 
army  was  dispirited  and  mjitinous,  and  it  required  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  arts  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
keep  up  the  drooping  courage  of  his  ofiicers  and  his 
men.  At  Rahmanieh,  on  the  Nile,  the  army  found  the 
flotilla ;  and  on  the  1 3th  of  July  the  French  came  in 
sight  of  the  Mamlook  cavalry  at  Chebreis,  commanded 
by  Mourad-Bey."  The  Mamlooks  despised  the  French 
infantry  ;  they  thought  that  they  should  sweep  from 
the  earth  these  little  men,  whose  arms  were  only  the 
musket  and  the  bayonet.  The  French  formed  in 
squares,  with  their  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the 
Mamlooks  fell  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  a  tempest. 
But  the  terrible  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  serried 
front  of  steel,  taught  them  that  they  had  a  new  kind  of 
enemy  to  contend  with ;  they  retreated  before  these 
living  fortresses,  leaving  several  hundred  dead  on  the 
field,  and  a  rich  booty  for  the  conquerors.  A  dead 
Mamlook  was  a  prize,  for  he  was  richly  caparisoned, 
and  he  carried  his  money  at  his  belt.  On  the  21st  of 
July  the  army  was  in  sight  of  the  great  pyramids  of 
Jizeh.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  opposite  to 
Cairo,  at  a  place  called  Embabeb,  Mourad-Bey  had 
formed  an  entrenched  camp,  constructed  with  no  skill. 
A  large  flotilla  and  a  frigate  protected  the  enemy's 
camp  on  the  river-side.  Twelve  thousand  Mamlooks, 
all  well  mounted,  formed  the  centre;  and  the  left, 
consisting  of  8,000  mounted  Bedouins,  rested  under 
the  platform  on  which  the  pyramids  stand.  **  Soldiers," 
said  Bonaparte,  pointing  to  the  pyramids,  "forty  cen- 
turies look  down  upon  you."  Before  the  French,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  the  minarets  of  Cairo, 
the  wealthy  entrep6t  which  promised  them  a  rich 
reward  after  their  painful  march.  Mourad-Bey  and 
his  Mamlooks  came  like  lightning  on  the  French,  and 
fell  upon  the  square  commanded  by  Desaix.  They 
were  received  by  musketry  and  grape;  and  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  break  this  square,  they  fiell  on  that 


commanded  by  Eegnier;  but  all  their  courage  and 
impetuosity  were  unavailing  against  the  discipline  of 
the  Franks.  The  defeat  of  the  Mamlooks  secured  the 
victory ;  the  camp  was  stormed,  and  the  men  driven 
into  the  river.  Many  hundreds  of  the  brave  Mamlooks 
were  killed,  and  more  were  drowned  in  the  Nile.  For 
several  days  after  the  battle,  the  French  soldiers  were 
fishing  up  the  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  strip  them. 
Mourad-Bey  fled  into  Upper  Egypt,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  division  under  general  Desaix.  Ibra- 
him-Bey, who  watched  the  battle  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  fled  towards  Syria.  ^ourad-Bey  set  fire 
to  his  flotilla  on  the  river,  aud  a  rich  booty  was  thus 
lost  to  the  French. 

The  day  after  the  battle  Bonaparte  crosi»cd  the  river 
and  entered  Cairo  (25th  of  July).    He  affected  to  treat 
the  natives  with  great  clemency  ;  he  told  them  that  he 
came  to  deliver  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mam- 
looks.    **  Fear  not,"  he  said,  **  for  your  families,  your 
houses,  and  your  property,  and  above  all  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Prophet,  to  which  I  am  a  friend."     He 
formed  a  divan  of  the  sheiks  and  ulemas  in  order  to 
organise  the  administration.     The  army  found  rest  and 
abundance  in  the  great  city  of  Cairo,  and  conducted 
themselves  tolerably  well.      The  Arabs  admired  tlie 
wonderful  general  whose  fire  had  dispersed  the  invin- 
cible cavalry  of  Egypt,  and  thanks  were  given  in  the 
mosques  for  their  deliverers  who  had  come  from   the 
west.     But  the  rejoicings  of  the  French  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  unexpected  calamity.   Admirable  Brueys, 
not  being  able,  or  not  venturing,  to  take  his  fleet  into 
the  neglected  harbour  of  Alexandria,  had  moored  ii 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  where  Nelson  attacked  Brueys 
on   the  1st  of  August.     After  a  terrible  conflict,  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Orient,  exploded,  and  Brueys  and 
his  men  were  blown  into  th^  air  :  eight  vessels  struck, 
two  made  their  escape,  and  of  two  others  which  went 
aground,  one  was  burnt  and  the  other  was  taken.    The 
carnage  was  tremendous  :    the  French   probably  lost 
two  thousand  men,  and  their  fleet  was  destroyed  and 
dispersed,     Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  want  of  gene- 
rosity and  disregard  to  truth,  threw  all  the  blame  on 
Brueys j  and  he  affirmed  that  he  had  given  him  orders 
to  sail  for  Corfu,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  dis- 
believing his  statement.     Bonaparte  was  not  discour- 
aged by  the  loss  :  "  We  must,"  he  said,   "  do  great 
things  ;  we  will  do  them :  ^e  must  found  an  empire ; 
we  will  found  it."     The  French  fortified  Jizeh,  and 
repaired  the  citadel  of  Cairo.     The  Institut  of  Egypt 
was  formed,  and  established  at  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Cairo.      The   savants,    who  accompanied    Bonaparte, 
explored  the  antiquities  of  E^rypt,  measured  the  pyra- 
mids, and  made  drawings  of  the  wonderful  monuments 
of  the  country.     The  soil,  the  climate,  the  natural 
products,  the  zoology,  were  carefully  examined ;  and 
thus   was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  work  on 
Egypt,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections  and 
errors,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Egypt. 

The  Christians  of  Egypt   expected   the  favour  of 
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Bonaparte  ;  they  thought  it  was  a  Christian  army  and 
a  Christian  general  that  had  overthrown  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  But  Bonaparte  knew  that  he  could  not 
maintain  tranquillity  in  Egypt  without  maintaining  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  he  paid  his  respects  to  the 
muftis  and  imans.  He  professed  his  admiration  of  their 
faith  and  their  prophet :  he  even  talked  of  becoming  a 
Mussulman,  which  he  certainly  never  intended  ;  but 
General  Menou  enibraced  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 
Menou  was  a  weak  man,  who  tbought  that  one  religion 
was  as  good  as  another,  and  that  as  a  Mussulman  his 
administrative  business  would  be  easier.  The  season 
for  the  rising  of  the  Nile  was  come,  and  Bonaparte 
accompanied  the  Mussulman  priests  to  the  Nilometer 
in  the  isle  of  Roudah,  near  Cairo.  But  the  good  under- 
standing of  the  French  general  and  of  the  natives  was 
interrupted  by  the  news  that  the  Sultan  had  declared 
war  against  France.  Bonaparte  had  kept  up  the  delu- 
sion of  his  being  a  friend  of  the  Sultan  by  allowing  the 
Turkish  flag  to  wave  by  the  side  of  the  French  flag, 
but  the  declaration  of  war  was  a  proof  that  he  had 
been  lying  to  the  Egyptians.  On  the  21st  of  October 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cairo,  in  which  some 
Frenchmen  were  killed  ;  but  the  rising  was  put  down 
in  a  few  days,  not  without  a  great  massacre  of  the 
Mussulmans ;  and  many  who  were  taken  prisoners 
were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  in  sacks  into 
the  Nile. 

Jezzar,  as  he  was  called,  the  pasha  of  Acre,  received 
the  sultan's  orders  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  he  seized  El  Arish,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  In  February,  1799,  Bonaparte,  with  about 
12,000  men,  marched  upon  El  Arish,  which  sur- 
rendered ;  on  the  25  th  of  February  he  took  Gaza  in 
Syria,  and  early  in  March,  Jaffa  was  stoi^med.  The 
garrison  of  Jaffa,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
men,  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  French  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  To  have  turned  them 
loose  unarmed  would  not  have  beeu  any  great  risk  to 
the  French^  but  it  was  decided  in  a  council  of  war  that 
they  should  all  be  shot.  They  were  led  to  a  sandhill 
near  the  sea,  and  despatched  with  the  musket  and  the 
bayonet.  Bonaparte  had  written  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre, 
to  ask  him  to  become  his-  friend,  but  the  Pasha  shut 
himself  up  in  his  fortifications,  where  he  was  strength- 
ened by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  two  English  ships  of 
war,  which  were  anchored  in  the  gulf  of  Acre.  On 
the  18th  of  March  the  French  commenced  the  siege 
of  Acre  without  any  heavy  artillery ;  the  place  was 
well  defended,  and  every  assault  thinned  the  numbers 
of  the  besiegers.  An  army  from  Damascus  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  relieve  Acre,  and  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  between  mounts  Hermon  and  Tabor,  Kleber, 
with  a  small  force,  had  to  resist  the  attack  of  30,000 
Mussulmans,  against  whom  he  bravely  maintained  his 
ground  till  Bonaparte  and  Murat  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  enemy  was  completely  routed.  Bonaparte 
passed  the  night  at  the  convent  of  Nazareth  (18th  of 
April,)  and  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  a  Te 
Deum  in  the  church  of  Nazareth. 


The  French  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm 
Acre,  and  had  sustained  great  loss :  there  was  no 
prospect  of  taking  the  place,  for  it  had  received  re- 
inforcements, and  a  Turkish  fleet  was  conveying  troops 
to  Egypt,  which  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  Bonaparte 
retreated  from  Acre  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May. 
He  fired  all  the  country  in  his  rear ;  the  path  of  the 
retreating  army  was  a  scene  of  desolation.  He  had 
not  horses  enough  to  carry  all  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  those  who  were  unable  to  walk  dropped  one  by  one 
on  the  way.  The  convent  of  Carmel  had  been  made 
into  an  hospital,  and  the  sick,  on  hearing  that  their 
comrades  were  going  to  leave  them,  attempted  to 
follow.  They  fell  exhausted  in  the  solitudes  of  Carmel, 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Elias  buried  them  in  a  cavern, 
which  still  contains  the  bones  of  these  unfortunate 
soldiers.  When  the  army  reached  Jaffa,  there  were 
many  who  were  suffering  under  the  plague,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  them.  Bonaparte  remarked  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  opium,  to  put  them 
out  of  their  misery,  to  which  the  physician  Desgenettes 
replied  that  his  business  was  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill. 
The  suggestion  of  Bonaparte  may  be  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  story  that  poison  was  given  to  the  sick 
soldiers ;  but  many  of  those  who  were  with  the  army 
believed  that  they  were  poisoned.  At  St.  Helena  he 
spoke  of  only  about  eleven  sick  at  Jafia;  but  his  recol- 
lection cannot  be  trusted,  nor  his  veracity.  A  recent 
French  writer,  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine,-  does  not 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  poisoning,  and  he  makes  the 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  were  poisoned  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred.*  Bonaparte  lost  about 
four  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition. 

He  entered  Cairo  as  a  victorious  general.  His 
exploits  were  magnified  in  his  own  proclamiition  :  he 
spoke  of  his  great  victories,  and  said  tlmt  he  had  de- 
stroyed Acre.  His  system  of  deception  and  falsehood 
served  him  for  a  time ;  but  hypocrisy  and  falsehood 
were  a  bad  foundation  on  which  to  rely  for  the  regene,- 
ration  of  a  country.  On  the  12th  of  July  a  lurkish 
fieet,  accompanied  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  anchored  in 
the  roads  of  Aboukir,  and  landed  an  army,  variously 
estimated  in  number;  some  authorities  make  it  as 
much  as  eighteen  thousand.  Bonaparte  hurried  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria,  and  fell  upon  the  Turks  (25th  of 
July),  with  all  the  force  that  he  could  collect.  Murat, 
who  commanded  the  French  cavalry  and  received, a. 
wound,  chiefly  contributed  to  the  victory.  The  Turks, 
who  escaped  the  fire  and  sabres  of  the  French,  were 
driven  into  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with  their 
turbans.  Several  thousands  perished  in  the  waves ; 
the  artillery  and  baggage  were  the  booty  of  the  French. 

Bonaparte  received  some  files  of  papers,  through  a 
flag  of  truce,  from  Smith,  which  informed  him  of  the 
distracted  state  of  France  and  the  reverses  of  the 
French  arms.  His  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  who 
were  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  wrote 
to  urge  him  to  come  home.     It  is  said,  however,  that 

*  Poiyoijat,  *  IIifltoij;e  de  la  IWv.  F^wjjpaise/  il,  362. 
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he  set  out  before  receiving  any  communication  from 
them,  though  Joseph's  letter  was  sent  by  a  special 
messenger.*  After  making  his  arrangements  at  Cairo, 
and  giving  instructions  to  Kleber,  whom  he  left  in 
command,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria  on  the  24th  of 
August,  with  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Andreossy, 
Marmont,  Berthollet,  and  Monge.  There  were  two 
frigates  and  two  smaller  vessels,  which  admiral  Gant- 
heaume  had  got  ready  by  his  [orders ;  and  they  all  set 
sail  without  being  seen  by  the  £nglish7cruisers,  which 
were  driven  off  the  coast  by  the  wind.  Bonaparte 
trusted  to  his  fortune,  and  believed  that  his  destiny 
was  not  yet  accomplished.     He  had  several  narrow 

•  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  264.  The  editors  believe  that 
Bonaparte  was  summoned  home  by  the  Directory ;  but  the 
fact  is  doubtful.     '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  159. 


escapes  during  his  Egyptian  and  Syrian  campaigo. 
He  said  to  Menou  shortly  before  he  set  sail,  "  I  shall 
reach  Paris,  I  will  drive  away  this  crowd  of  advocates, 
who  insult  me,  and  are  incapable  of  governing.  1  will 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  government,  I  will 
rally  all  parties,  I  will  re-establish  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  I  will  consolidate  this  magnificent  colony/'  His 
studies  on  the  voyage  were  the  Bible  and  the  Koran. 
He  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  a  number  of  people, 
impatient  to  see  him,  came  on  board  the  vessels.  He 
landed  immediately  ;  the  telegraph  forwarded  the  news 
of  his  arrival,  and  he  hurried  to  Paris,  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  all  the  towns  which  he  passed  through. 
On  the  16th  of  October  he  was  in  his  house  in  the 
Rue  Chantereine. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  BRUMAIRE. 


Though  many  of  the  newly-elected  deputies  for  the 
year  VI.  had  been  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Legislative  body^by  the  measure  of  the  22nd  of  Flo- 
real,  it  had  not  been  completely  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  Directory  did  not  secure  a  majority  in  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  finances,  as  usual,  were 
the  great  difficulty.  The  Directory,  on  the  Ist  of 
Messidor,  demanded  600  millions  for  the  expenses  of 
the  year  VIL,  and  sent  in  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  VI. ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  showed  there  had  been  great  mismanagement 
and  dilapidation,  and  the  exposure  of  this  mal- admini- 
stration by  the  reports  of  the  committees  caused  a 
general  burst  of  indignation.  One  of  the  reports  (2nd 
of  Fructidor  in  the  year  VI.)  affirmed,  that  "  there  was 
no  part  of  the  public  administration  which  immorality 
and  corruption  had  not  reached,"  The  plan  of  a  mili- 
tary conscription  was  decreed  upon  the  report  of  Gene- 
ral Jourdan,  and  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  place 
a  million  of  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive : 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
was  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  Five  Hundred, 
having  little  to  do,  made  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  new  Kalendar  by  coercive  measures. 
The  people  still  observed  the  Sunday ;  and  the  Catholic 
worship,  which  was  kept  up  in  many  churches,  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  this  ancient  usage. 
It  was  proposed  to  forbid  all  work  on  the  Decadis. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  resolutely  opposed  the  intolerance 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the  proposed  measures  were 
not  carried.  There  was  no  freedom  of  the  press,  for 
the  dread  of  being  suppressed  acted  as  a  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  the  journals  said  nothing  which  might 
displease  the  Directory.  On  the  29th'  of  Fructidor  a 
measure  was  carried  for  establishing  an  octroi  at  Paris. 


There  was  a  general  indignation  against  the  higher 
classes, — that  is,  the  rich  at  this  period ;  a  class  of 
men  who  had  made  their  fortunes  by  shameful  means, 
by  speculating  on  the  national  property,  and  in  assig- 
nats,  and  by  government  contracts.     Fouch6,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  fortune  by  entering  on  this  last  branch  of  traffic 
under  the  patronage  of  Barras.*     What  was  got  by 
fraud  was  spent  in  dissolute  living ;  and  the  period  oJ 
the  Directory  is  almost  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
licentiousness.     The  rich  class  adopted  everything  that 
was  odious  and  ridiculous  in  the  antient  regieme»  and 
added  something  of  their  own  grossness  to  it.     The 
women  in   the   fashionable   saloons  went  half-naked, 
hardly  veiled  by  a  thin  dress  of  gauze.     Some  of  thera 
ventured  into  public  in  this  dress,  but  they  were  hissed 
and  hooted.     The  physicians  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  their  health,  for  this  seemed  to  be 
the  only  argument  to  convince  those  who  could  not 
listen  to  reasons  of  decency.     The  fashion,  however, 
lasted  during  the  reign  of  the  Directory.f 

The  Directory,  notwithstanding  the  loose  morality 

♦  So  he  says  in  the  '  M^moires  *  which  are  attributed  to 
him  (i.,  32).  The  authenticity  of  these  M6moircs  has  beeD 
disputed ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  mate- 
rials being  Fouch^.'s  genuine  work.  A  knave  can  hardly 
conceal  himself. 

t  Songs  were  made  on  the  occasion.    One  of  them,  vihich 
consists  of  seven  stanzas,  ends  thus : 
'  GrScc  &  la  mode, 
On  n'a  rien  dc  cach^, 
On  n'a  rien  de  cache, 

Ah !  que  c*est  commode ! 
On  n*a  rien  de  cach6 : 
J  en  suis  flftch^.' 
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which  the  example  of  Banas  encouraged,  had  still 
some  reputation  for  political  ability.  The  establish- 
ment of  peace,  the  re-appearance  of  specie,  and  good 
harvests,  made  the  people  more  contented ;  and  for  all 
these  things  they  gave  the  Directory  credit,  though  in 
truth  they  had  done  nothing ;  and  their  imbecility  and 
total  -want  of  principle  were  soon  apparent  to  every- 
body. The  occupation  of  Switzerland  was  accom- 
panied with  violence  and  plunder.  Instead  of  attaching 
the  new  republic  by  moderation  and  justice,  the  Swiss 
were  maltreated,  robbed,  and  disgusted.  A  new  agent 
to  Switzerland,  named  Rapinat,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Rewbell,  was  a  merciless  spoiler  and  tyrant ;  he  was 
so  bad,  that  even  the  Directory  could  not  support  him, 
and  he  was  recalled.* 

The  negotiations  at  Rastadt  went  on  sIo)rly  during 
1798,  and  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  end  in 
nothing.  The  French  were  restless,  and  ready  to 
interfere  anywhere;  and  Austria  only  preserved  the 
appearance  of  peace,  for  the  emperor  was  treating  with 
Russia  and  England,  and  recruiting  his  armies.  The 
Cisalpine  republic  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
Directory  sent  an  agent,  named  Trouve,  to  settle 
affairs,  which  he  did  in  a  manner ;  but  he  was  replaced 
at  Milan  by  another  man,  who  now  begins  to  make  a 
figure — a  former  Jacobin,  a  merciless  shedder  of  blood, 
a  low  vile  flatterer  of  Barras,  who  had  first  put  him  in 
the  way  of  growing  rich,  and  now  put  him  in  the  way 
of  honour— Joseph  Fouchi.  The  Directory  shortly 
after  recalled  Brune,  and  sent  general  Joubert  to  take 
his  place.  Fouch^  himself  was  recalled  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Milan  ;f  and  the  Cisalpine  republic 
for  the  present  was  settled  according  to  Trouv6's 
arrangement. 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  Ireland  by  the  Direc* 
tory,  who  sent  general  Humbert,  who  landed  on  the 
22nd  August,  1798,  with  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
French  relied  on  the  country  rising  in  their  favour,  and 
it  was  intended  to  send  a  reinforcement  to  Humbert, 
but  it  never  came,  and  the  French  general,  with  his 
small  force,  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner  by  Lord 
Comwallis  (8th  September).  This  miserable  system 
of  petty  debarkations  was  not  confined  to  the  French ; 
the  English  made  a  like  attempt  at  Ostend,  with  the 
same  ignominious  result. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  the  court  of  Naples  was  stirred 
to  activity  by  the  passions  of  a  woman,  the  queen  of 
Naples ;  and  the  king  was  induced  by  her  to  order  an 
invasion  of  the  Roman  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  French.  General  Mack  set  out  with 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  Neapolitans,  and  entered  the 
Roman  States,  without  any  declaration  of  war  being 
made.    General  Championnet,  who  had  not  sufficient 

*  Songs  were  the  frshion  of  the  day.  The  foUowing  verses 
appeared  in  a  journal  at  the  time : 

'  Un  pauvie  Suisse  qu*on  mine, 
Bemandflit  qn'on  diadkt. 
Si  Rapinat  vient  de  rapine. 
On  rapine  de  Rapinat.' 
f  8eehis*M6moires,'i.,45. 


force  to  resist  the  invasion,  evacuated  Rome,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  he 
retired  to  a  position  on  the  Tiber  between  Civitk  Cas- 
tellane  and  Civitii  Ducale.  Mack  entered  Rome  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1798,  with  the  king  of  Naples ; 
and  the  pope  was  invited  to  come  and  resume  pos- 
session of  his  authority.  Mack  advanced  from  Rome 
upon  the  French  position,  and  attacked  it  without 
success ;  and  after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  men  in 
several  actions,  he  retreated  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills ;  and  general  Championnet 
entered  Rome  again.  Mack,  with  his  army  totally 
disorganized,  fell  back  upon  the  line  of  the  Yoltomo, 
and  placed  his  best  troops  in  front  of  Capua.  The 
king's  hasty  return  to  Naples,  and  the  reverses  of  the 
army,  caused  an  insurrection ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  the  king  and  the  court,  with  their  jewels  and 
their  money,  made  their  escape  to  Sicily  (8 1st  of  De- 
cember, 1798),  in  Nelson's  fleet,  which  was  in  the  bay 
of  Naples."^  Championnet  experienced  a  check  from 
Mack  before  Capua,  but  being  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  all  his  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  impose  his  own 
terms,  by  which  Mack  agreed  to  give  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  pay  eight  millions 
of  money  (11th  January,  1798).  The  news  of  the 
capitulation,  and  the  sight  of  the  French  commissioner, 
who  came  for  the  money,  roused  the  Neapolitans  to 
fury,  and  the  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lazza- 
roni,  who  chose  the  prince  of  Molitemo  for  their 
leader.  Mack's  army  also  mutinied,  and  the  unfortu^ 
nate  general  fled  for  refuge  to  the  French  camp.  As 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  could  not  be  executed, 
owing  to  the  resbtance  of  the  Neapolitans,  Cham* 
pionnet  advanced  upon  Naples,  which  he  got  pos- 
session of  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  resistance  from 
the  lazzaroni.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  became  the 
Parthenopean  republic,  after  Parthenope,  an  antient 
Greek  name  for  Naples.  As  soon  as  Championnet 
had  tranquillized  Naples,  the  agents  of  the  Directory 
were  there  to  look  after  the  booty.  Championnet 
drove  them  away,  and  the  Directory  superseded  him 
by  Macdonald,  and  summoned  him  to  Paris. 

Joubert  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  gar- 
nished it  with  artillery  firom  the  arsenals  of  Piedmont. 
There  was  a  republican  party  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  French;  but  its  success  was  not 
rapid  enough  for  the  views  of  the  French  government ; 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia  received  orders  to  quit  hia 
continental  territories.  He  signed  his  abdication  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1798,  and  retired  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  Two  Italian  kings  were  thus  driven  from 
the  soil  of  Italy,  and  compelled  to  be  content  each 
with  an  island.  Such  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
French  rendered  a  war  inevitable,  and  Austria  was  pre- 
paring for  it.  In  the  banning  of  1798,  France  had 
only  formed  three  republics,  a  Batavian,  a  Cisalpine, 
and  a  Ligurian :  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  had  formed 
three  more,  an  Helvetic,  a  Roman,  and  a  Parthe- 
nopean republic^     Piedmont  was  not  made  into  a 
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repifblici  bnt  it  was  placed  proTisionally  under  French 
administration. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1790^  Bernadotte  and  Jowdan 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  their  srxAies,  though  the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt  was  still  sitting ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  Councils  received  a  message  from  the 
Directory,*  which  informed  them  of  the  reasons  of  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  French  armies,-  and  proposed 
to  declare  war  against  the  emperor,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  against  the  grand  duke  of  T^8Csnj» 
The  finances  were  in  a  miserable  state  ;  the  Uttes  did 
not  bring  in  what  was  expected,  and  the  deficit  was 
continually  increasing.  The  Five  Hundred  twice  voted 
for  a  tax  ori  salt,  an  oppressive  and  odfous  tax,  but 
the  Anticnts  twice  refused  it.  The  new  elections  were 
going  on;  and  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  of  the 
Directors,  and  articles  which  they  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  the  journals  against  royalists  and  anarchists,  a  great 
many  independent  men  were  elected.  Th6  Directory 
gained  few  friends  by  the  new  elections,  and  the  re- 
verses of  the  French  arms  destroyed  the  opinion  of  their 
political  ability.  JoUrdan  hod  crossed  tiie  Rhine ;  and 
the  archduke  Charles  th6  Lech  (the  9rd  of  March). 
Mass^na  was  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  on  the  6th 
of  March^  and  in  a  few  dsfys  was  master  6f  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  high  valleys  to  its  entrance  into 
the  lake  of  Constan^^ ;  he  took  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  made  some  thousands  of  ^souers.  The  Couneife 
agi'eed  to  the  declaration  of  war  oit  the  lith  of  March, 
which  was  forwarded  to  Jourdin,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  enemy.  JottTdan  advanced  by  the  defiies  of  the 
Black  Forest  betwten-  the  DaHitbe  and  the  hke  of 
Con^anz,  and  he  extehded  his  light  to  the  hdce  with 
the  view  of  communicating  witiir  Mass^na.  On  the 
Sted  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  the  archduke 
Charles  at  Pfullendorf,  and  compelfed  to  Mk  back ; 
and  on  the  251ir  he  was  defeated  at  Stoekach  near  the 
lake,'  and  retired  to  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Leaving]  the  army  in  colhmand  of  one  of  his  staff,  he 
hastened  to  Paris  to  complain  that  they  had  given  him 
an  antay  which  had  been  crushed  by  superior  numbers. 
The  day  after  the  battle  of  Stockach,  hostilities  recom- 
menced in  Italy  between  the  Austrians  aAd  the  French, 
under  Scherer,  who  was  defeated  near  Magnano  on  the 
Adige,  on  tbe  6th  of  April.  He  retired  to  th^  Oglio, 
and  thence  to  the  Adda  (IrSth  of  April),  completely 
disheartened.  Jourdau's  army  also  fell  back  in  alarm 
upon*  the  Rhine.  Mass^na,  with  the  usual  obstinacy  of 
his  character,  maintained  his  position  ih  Switzerland. 

The  Congress  still  sat  at  Rastadt,  for  war  had  not 
been, proclaimed  against  the  Germanic  empire,  but 
oidy  against  the  emperor.  Mtoy  of  the  deputies  of 
the  G^orman  States  had  however  been  recalled,  and 
the  deliberations,  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
were  carried  oi^  in  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  troops. 
It  is  said  that  llie  secret  artack^  agreed  on  between 
Bonaparte  and  Austria  for  the  delivery  of  Mainz  to 
die  French  as  the  condition  of  the  surrender  of  Palma 
Nova  in  FiiuH  to  the  Austrians,  had  been  communi- 
•  *  Hist.  Parf./  xancviii.,  26. 


feated  to  the  Germanic  body  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  and  this  commuirication  had  compromised 
A*ustn8  with  the  Germanic  body.  It  seems  that  die 
Austrialirs  resoHed  to  arrest  the  French  oOmmissionerf, 
and  take  their  papers ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  had  any  further  des^.  The  Ffenth  conmns- 
sioners,  not  feeling  safe  at  Rafstadt,  determined  to 
leave  for  Strassburg,  and  they  set  out  on  the  28th  of 
April,  in  three  catriages,  with  their  families.  They 
asked  for  an  escort,  which  was  refused ;  but  they  were 
assured  that  thenfr  persons  would  b^  respected;  It  was 
night  when  they  left  Rastadt,  and  they  had  hardly 
quitted  the  town  when  a  troop  off  hussars  stopped  tist 
carriages.  Jean  Debry  wad  dragged  from  his  carriage, 
and  attacked  before  the  eyes  of  Maf  v^  send  children, 
and  left  for  dead.  Robieijieot  and  Bonuier  were  mur- 
dered :  (he  secretatries  of  the  embassy  eseaped.  The 
hussars  plundered  the  carriages  and  took  off  the  papers 
of  the  French  plenipotentiaries;  Jean  Debry  made  his 
way  to  Rastadt^  where  this  barbarous  assault  excited 
universal  indignation.  The  depiiities  wh6  still  re- 
mained at  the  Congress  published  a  dedarathn^,  in 
Which  they  disavowed  the  crime,  and  threw  ail  the 
blame  on  Austria.  Those  French  historians,  who  give 
everything  a  peculiar  colour  fsvoufable  to  Fntnce, 
would  make  th*  Austrhnr  cabinet  gmlty  of  this  assas- 
srnatxou  ;>  but  such  a  charge  requires  proof,  and  none 
is  alleged.  The  Frenchmenr  had  conducted  themselves 
with  great  insolence  At  Rsistadt,'  and  soiAe  authorities 
state  that  they  had  declined  an  escort  x  but  this  seems 
very  improbable.  It  was  a  brutal  murdi^  by  a  band 
of  savage  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  w^rvice :  their  Orders 
probably  were  to  seiafe  the  papers  of  the  French  com- 
missioners, and  nothing  more;  but  they  neglected 
their  orders,  ahd  used  their  sabres  r  many  of  them,  it 
is  said,  w^re  drunk.*  The  Directory  made  the  most 
of  this  unfortunate  affiiir:  a  conscription  had  been 
Ordered ,^  which  was  going  on  slowly,  bat  the  Directory, 
by  their  placards  a^  Ov^  France,  called  the  people  to 
take  vengeance  otf  their  perfidious  enemies,  and  the 
Freiich  responded  to  the  call  by  enrolling  themselves. 
The  Directory,  as  usual,  profited  by  die  opportunity 
to  ask  ibr  money. 

On  Ae  1st  of  Prairial  (the  Ifth  of  May,  1799)  the 
newly-elected  members  took  their  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lative body.  ReWbell  went  out  of  the  Directory,  and 
took  his  place  inr  the  ComicH  of  AntieHts,  to  wluch  he 
had  been  elected.  Si^yes,  who  had  been  sent  S9 
ambassador  to  Prussia,  was  recalled,*  and  eleeted  to  fill 
RewbelPs  plac«  *,  s!hd  this  time  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
was  known  to  be  host^e  to  the  imrnortal  Constitatioa 
of  tixe  year  III.,  and  to  the  Dureetorial  system ;  and 
it  was  supposed  t&at  he  only  took  his  seat  to  aceom* 
plish  some  purpose  that  he  had  in  view ;  and  this 
opinion  was  well-founded.  The  F!te  Huttdied  were 
still  engaged  with  the  finances :  it  ^ifast  fte  batde-fieM 

*  One  cannot  trust  the  naivative  of  Thiers.  Those  who 
are  curious  may  read  it,  'R6v.  Frany.,'  Diiectoiie,  1799; 
compare  Jomini, '  Guerre  de  la  Mveluthm,'  si.,  p.  143,  whose 
explanation  of  the  afl^r  seems  probable. 
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between  them  and  the  Directory.  Scfa6rer  was  attacked 
for  his  conduct  daring  bis  ministry,  which  had  been 
marked  by  great  expenditure  :  he  was  a  miserable 
minister,  and  a  worse  general.  Dangers  were  thicken- 
ing round  the  Republic,  which  was  enveloped  by  its 
enemies,  and  oppressed  with  ta'xation  and  the  military 
conscription.  When  a  jgb-i&tnment  is  involved  in 
extravagant  expenditure,  it  ^p^asps  at  everything :  it 
seises  the  present,  and  ddiitCfji  the  future.  There 
was  a  tax  on  tobacco^  ther^  ^ere  stamps  without  end, 
a  tax  on  doors  and  mnScfws;  iifi  mortgages,  on  the 
salaries  of  functionaries  of  m  &fn(!s :  all  the  transac- 
tions, all  the  pleasures  of  fife,'  ^ery  act  of  a  man's 
existence  was  a  tax-produdfn'|^  process.  In  Switzer- 
land alone  Mass^na  maintaiyied'  the  credit  ox  the  French 
He  now  commandf^rf  tfe'  French  iferces  oYi  the 


arms. 


Rhine  from  Dflsseldoff  fo  St.  <Jdthard,  l^^herer  had 
given  up  the  comfmanra  dt  the  army  in  North  Italy  to 
Moreau,  and  MrffrddtraM  fecdved  orders  to  ^vaWiHfe 
Naples  and  the  Soman  Sttit^i^  an'd  to  join  the  army 
of  North  Italy.  Hass^nar  ^oor  i!i^  his  position  on  the 
Limmat,  wli^V  ^ows  hoth  hie  Take  of  Ztirich  and 
joins  the  Renss  below  SWfss  ftade^' ;  fli^d  he  was  pre- 
pared to  receM  fee  tfttlaci  4f  th^  itclidalte.  In  the 
mean  time  t^'e  Rusdfan  genera!  Su^O^ow,  with  30,000 
Russians,  joined  fee  Atrstrian^  Hi  tta'ty,  who  were 
commanded  b^  lidlas.  dn  th^  28t6  of  April  the 
French  under  Morea[tt  Were  A^teetiiS  Aear  Cassano,  on 
the  Adda,  with  great  loss ;  and  Moreaiif/  with  his  army 
reduced  to  20,000  men,  retreated  before  a  superior 
force.  He  stayed  two  days  in  Milan,  and  crossing  the 
Po  made  his  way  to  Turin,  and  at  last  accomplished 
his  retreat  over  the  Apennines  to  the  Riviera  of  Genoa. 
Macdonald,  on  quitting  Naples,  left  it  exposed  to 
a  violent  royalist  reaction,  which  was  attended  with 
bloodshed  and  scenes  of  brutality  which  equalled  the 
most  horrible  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
wan  at  Florence  on  the  25th  of  May  with  about  28,000 
men.  On  the  30th  of  Prairial  (8th  of  June)  he  was 
on  the  Trebia,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Po,  where  he 
had  a  desperate  contest  with  Suworrow,  which  lasted 
three  days.  Each  side  lost  near  12,000  men,  whole 
regiments  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  most  of  the  generals 
were  wounded.  Suworrow  was  however  daily  receiv- 
ing reinforcements,  and  Macdonald  got  none.  He 
made  his  retreat  over  the  Apennines,  with  his  army 
diminished  by  one  half.  The  plan  for  the  junction 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  a^my  of  Italy  had  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reverses  Si^yes  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  he  was  installed  as  a  member  of  the  Directory. 
The  leaders  in  the  Councils,  6enissieux  and  Lucien 
Bonaparte;  immediately  entered  into  communication 
witb  him,  and  formed  theit  plans  for  changing  the 
majority  in  the  Directory.  On  the  17th  of  Prairial 
the  Five  Hundred  sent  n  message  to  the  Directory 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  complained  that  they 
bad  not  received  from  them  the  communications  which 
the  Coflstittition  prescribed.  Francois  of  Nantes  read 
an  addres]^  t6  the  French  people,  whicbr  was  adopted 


by  the  Five  Hundred.  The  Directory  were  silent; 
and  on  the  28th  they  were  informed  that  the  Five 
Hundred  had  made  their  sittings  permanent  till  they 
received  an  answer;  and  the  Antients  adopted  the 
same  resolution;;  The  permanent  sittings  commenced 
on  €ti^  28th'  (the, 5th  of  June)  ;  and  the  first  measure 
w^  to  declare  that  fee  nomination  of  Treilhard  as 
a  member  of  m^  tHrectory  was  unconstitutional  and 
ntill ;  and  feey  Aamed  ten  persons,  pursuant  to  the 
t^rms  of  the  (Constitution,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Antients,  whose  function  v^as  to  choose  one  of  them ; 
and  they  chose  Gohier.  The  Antients  approved  of  all 
the  measures  of  the  Fivd  flundred.  On  the  dOth 
of  Prairial,  Merlin  and  Lepeaux  were  attacked  in  the 
Five  Handred  as  the  causes  of  all  the  misfortunes; 
and  Fran9ois  de  Neufchdteau  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  Was  carried,  to  the  eftedi  **  that  every  authority, 
^very  fnd^idual  who  should  attack  the  security  and 
the  liberty  ot  the  Legisfatfive  body,  or  of  any  of  its 
members,  by  giving  any  order,  or  by  executing  it,  was 
out  of  the  pat^  of  thd  law."  The  Antients  confirmed 
the  resoTtrtion ;  and  at  five  in  the  evening  Merlin  and 
Lepeaux  sent  in  their  resignation.  The  Legislative 
body  had  in  their  turn  intimidated  the  Directory,  and 
repaid  them  foV  the  *pup-d'6tat  of  the  18th  Fructidor. 
Roger  Duces  And  MouliAs  w^t^  chosen  m  place  of 
Merlin  and  Lepeaux.  tfarras  wa^  spared,  because,  it 
is  said,  that  h^  acted  with  the  Legislative  body.  The 
three  other  Directors,  it  was  reported,  intended  to  use 
the  armed  force  and  to  dissolve  the  councils,  who, 
being  informed  of  the  design,  anticipated  it.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  second  military  demonstration  against 
the  Legislative  body  would  have  been  successAil,  under 
the  command  of  the  Directory. 

The  30th  of  Prairial  caused  great  rejoicing  in  France, 
and  both  republicans  and  royalists  interpreted  it  accord* 
ing  to  their  wishes.  The  republicans  sent  addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the  chibs 
assutned  more  activity  and  energy.  In  the  Legislative 
body  there  was  still  a  Directorial  party,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Directorial  government:  there  was  a 
republican  party ;  and  a  centre,  which  had  no  deter- 
minate views,  and  sided  sometimes  with  one  party,  and 
sometimes  with  the  other.  The  centre  contained  many 
concealed  royalists.  The  republicans  had  no  faith  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  yea^  III.,  and  wished  for  some- 
thing more  popular,  after  the  model  of  the  Constitution 
of  1793.  The  centre,  also,  did  not  respect  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  III.,  and  they  considered  it  as 
really  destroyed;  for  no  Constitution  could  maintain 
itself  Which  required  to  be  aided  by  coups-d'^tat : 
something  more  stable  was  required  to  put  an  end  to 
the  long  convulsions  of  the  Revolution — a  ten  years' 
struggle.  No  party  had  any  confidence  in  tiie  actmd 
state  of  things. 

The  danger  with  which  France  was  threatene<i  re- 
quired energetic  measures.  The  conscripts  of  all 
classes,  who  had  not  yet  been  summoned,  were  called 
to  active  service ;  a  forced  loan  of  100  millions  was 
decreed  to  be  levied  on  the  citizens  who  were  in  easy 
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circumstances.  On  the  22nd  of  Messidor  was  passed 
what  is  called  the  '  Loi  des  Otages/  which  was  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  checking  "  robbery  and  assassina- 
tion, which  were  committed  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Republic,"  and  on  the  allegation  that  "  the  system 
of  assassination  was  connected  with  the  plans  of  the 
external  enemies  of  France;  and  that  the  ex-nobles 
and  the  relations  of  emigrants  were  the  partisans  and 
encouragers  of  this  system."  The  first  article  was 
worthy  of  the  reign  of  Terror :•  "the  relations  of 
emigrants,  and  former  nobles,  comprised  in  the  laws 
of  8rd  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.,  and  9th  Frimaire  of 
the  year  VI.,  the  children  of  emigrants,  which  children 
are  of  full  age,  and  the  grandfathers,  grandmothers, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  individuals,  who,  not  being 
nobles  or  relations  of  emigrants,  are  nevertheless 
notoriously  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  assemblages 
of  people  or  bands  of  assassins,  are  personally  and 
civilly  responsible  for  the  assassinations  and  robberies 
committed  within  France  out  of  hatred  to  the  Repub- 
lic." The  provisions  of  this  law  were  conformable  to 
this,  the  first  article ;  it  was  a  violent  revolutionary 
measure,  but  it  was  adopted  in  the  Antients,  after 
some  opposition.  The  measures  of  the  Five  Hundred 
caused  alarm  in  the  saloons  of  the  capital,  and  there 
was  fear,  simulated  rather  than  real,  of  a  return  of  the 

♦  *  Hist,  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  81,  &c. 


sanguinary  Reign  of  Terror.  The  14ih  of  July  was  kept 
with  due  solemnity  by  the  Five  Hundred  :  there  was 
music,  and  a  discourse  from  the  President,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  course  of  events  from  the  memorable 
day  on  which  the  Bastille  surrendered.  "  There  is  a 
rumour,"  said  the  deputy  Talot,  "  that  the  two  councils 
are  going  to  unite  to  form  a  Convention ;  I  annihilate 
this  rumour ;  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III.,  and  we  will  maintain  it."  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  members  kindled  at  these  words,  and 
they  all  declared  that  they  would  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution. Lucien  Bonaparte  said,  that  on  the  30th 
of  Prairial  they  had  destroyed  the  tyranny  which 
weighed  heavy  on  France,  and  had  sworn  to  restore 
to  the  people  their  liberty,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rights,  and  to  respect  the  Constitution.  But  there 
was,  he  said,  a  small  number  of  men,  who  wished  to 
transgress  the  constitutional  limits,  and  the  friends  of 
royal  power  wished  it  too,  in  order  to  bring  abont 
anarchy.  He  proposed  that  they  should  immediately 
renew  their  oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the 
year  III.,  and  all  the  members  rose  and  pronounced 
the-  oath. 

There  had  just  been  formed  a  new  society  of  the 
Friends  of  Equality  and  of  Liberty,  who  met  at  the 
Manage,  near  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  place 
where  the  Legislative  Assembly  sat,  and  the  Conven- 
tion before  it  occupied  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and 
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from  this  circumstance  it  was  called  the  Soci^t^  du 
Manege.  The  new  society  contained  a  large  body  of 
members,  among  whom  were  about  one  hundred 
deputies^  chiefly  members  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  most  active  patriots  of  Paris, 
some  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  old  club  of  the 
Pantheon.  It  was  reported  that,  in  spite  of  the  law 
which  forbade  correspondence  and  affiliation,  the  society 
was  in  secret  correspondence  with  all  the  clubs  in  the 
Republic.  The  sittings  were  reported  in  the  '  Journal 
des  hommes  libres.'  Everything  seemed  to  announce 
that  it  was  the  Jacobin  club  recalled  to  life.  Si^yes, 
who  had  the  majority  of  the  Directory  under  his 
influence,  did  not  like  the  new  club;  nor  did  the 
Council  of  Antients.  The  ministry  was  a  strange 
medley  of  men :  Cambac^r&s  was  minister  of  justice, 
Quinette  of  the  interior,  and  Reinhard  for  foreign 
afiairs,  but  he  was  viewed  merely  as  a  tool  of  Talley- 
rand, who  used  his  name ;  Robert  Lindet  had  the 
finances,  Bemadotte  the  department  of  war,  and  Bour- 
g^ignon  the  police ;  but  Bourguignon  was  soon  replaced 
by  Fouche.  Bemadotte's  short  administration  was 
efficient  and  honest.  He  set  Championnet  at  liberty, 
who  had  been  arrested  after  his  recall,  and  he  vigorously 
prosecuted  public  peculators.  He  endeavoured  to 
restore  order  to  his  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Barras  occupied  a  neutral  position,  and  seeing  that 
there  must  be  a  greater  change  than  that  of  the  SOth 
Prairial,  he  began  to  look  about  him.  The  end  of  all, 
he  supposed,  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  accordingly  he  paid  his  respects  to  Louis  XVIII. 
by  a  secret  agent. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  8th  Thermidor  the  Antients 
resolved  that  no  society,  which  held  political  debates, 
should  be  allowed  to  meet  within  the  limits  in  which 
th6  Antients  had  the  superntendence  of  police.  The 
Manage  was  within  these  limits,  and  on  the  0th  the 
Society  of  the  Manage  received  a  notice  to  quit.  The 
Society  moved  to  the  Temple  de  la  Pais,  a  church  of 
the  order  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The 
Republicans  were  now  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
the  royalists,  who  were  very  active  in  the  interior; 
and  some  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  armed 
men,  assembled  in  Bretagne,  against  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  troops  of  the  line.  The 
Chouannerie  began  again:  in  the  south,  in  Bretagne, 
La  Vendee,  and  Normandie,  the  diligences  were  at- 
tacked, the  government  money  was  stolen,  and  repub- 
licans were  assassinated.  In  Haute  Garonne  the 
royalists  formed  a  small  army,  and  were  only  dispersed 
by  a  regular  military  attack.  It  was  clear  that  France 
must  either  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  re- 
establish a  reign  of  Terror,  or  succumb  to  the  royalists. 
A  deliverer  was  wanted,  and  he  soon  appeared.  The 
chief  speakers  in  the  Five  Hundred  were  anxious  to 
declare  that  there  existed  a  royalist  conspiracy,  and 
they  were  opposed  to  any  measures  which  should  pre- 
vent the  republicans  £rom  uniting.  Sidyes,  however, 
in  a  discourse  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th 
ofr  August  (23  Thennidor),  made  a  violent  attack  on 


the  Society  of  the  Manage,  in  which  he  threatened  all 
those  who  conspired  against  the  Republic.  But  Siey^s 
himself  was  attacked,  for  the  Republicans  had  no  faith 
in  this  renegade  priest.  Both  he  and  Barras  were 
accused  of  selling  themselves  to  the  foreign  coalition 
against  France.  The  majority  of  the  Directory  were 
resolved  to  silence  the  men  of  the  Manage;  and  on 
the  26th  of  Thermidor  they  sent  a  juge  de  paix  with 
some  strong  piquets  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  among 
whom  it  was  observed  that  there  were  some  grenadiers 
of  the  Legislative  body,  to  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The  juge 
put  the  seals  on  the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Peace :  the 
Jacobins  gave  notice  that  they, would  meet  somewhere 
else,  and  they  met  once,  but  it  is  not  said  where, — and 
it  was  their  last  meeting.  The  Directory  got  permission 
from  the  Legislative  body  to  make  domiciliary  visits, 
and  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  '  Journal  des 
hommes  libres,'  where  they  found  nothing. 

The  aspect  of  foreign  afiEairs  was  discouraging.  In 
Italy,  the  French  had  been  driven  back  to  the  Alps, 
and  were  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  when  Bona- 
parte began  the  campaign  of  1796.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Scherer,  whose  incapacity  was  proved 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Latour-Foissac,  who  dis- 
played little  energy  in  the  defence  of  Mantua,  the 
generals  had  shown  great  ability  and  courage,  and  the 
troops  had  fought  well.  The  fault  was  in  the  plans 
of  the  Directory ;  and  Bonaparte's  success  in  Italy  was 
owing  to  his  following  his  own  views.  The  new 
Directory  named  Joubert  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  place  of  Moreau,  who  discharged  the  duties 
of  commander-in-chief  after  Sch6rer*s  resignation,  with- 
out having  the  title.  Moreau  still  continued  with  the 
army  after  Joubert  came  and  aided  him  with  his  advice. 
The  object  of  Joubert's  movement  was  to  relieve 
Mantua,  of  the  surrender  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
The  Austro-Russians,  under  Suworrow,  met  the  French 
on  the  loth  of  August  (28  Thermidor),  1799,  at  Novi, 
in  the  territory  of  (>enoa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
The  French  were  much  inferior  in  numbers.  The 
battle  commenced  at  ^ye  in  the  morning,  and  lasted 
till  near  midnight.  Joubert  was  killed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  battle,  and  Moreau  took  the  command.  This 
bloody  contest  cost  both  sides  a  great  number  of  meui 
and  Suworrow  had  a  dear-bought  victory,  for  he  was 
the  assailant,  and  the  French  defended  themselves  with 
heroic  courage.  The  French  were  now  confined  to 
the  Apennines,  and  almost  to  their  own  frontiers  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  The  Republic  was  attacked  also  in 
Holland.  On  the  27th  of  August  an  English  fieet 
appeared  off  the  Helder,  and  landed  a  division  of  an 
English  army,  under  the  command  of  Oeneral  Aber- 
cromby.  This  descent  was  concerted  between  the 
British  cabinet  and  Paul,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who 
was  to  furnish  a  body  of  Russian  troops,  to  be  paid 
by  the  English.  The  commander-in-chief  was  the 
duke  of  York,  whose  incapacity  had  been  already 
proved.  He  did  not  arrive  in  Holland  until  the  ISth 
of  September,  and  before  that  time  Abercromby  had 
repulsed  an  attack  of  Brune,  who  commanded  the 
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Biitaviaxi  and  French  forces,  and  compelled  him  to 
retire.  The  Russians  and  all  the  forces  now  arrived, , 
and  in  all  mustered  near  40,000  men.  The  English 
flee^t,  without  firing  a  single  gun,  took  possession  of 
tjie  whole  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  in  the  Texel.  But 
the  result  of  this  short  campaign  was  disgraceful  to 
t)ie  English  commander:  in  November  he  made  a 
coavcAtion  with  the  enemy,  and  gave  up  8,000  French 
prisonei^  in  England,  and  what  he  had  seized  at  the 
Holder,  in  return  for  permission  to  carry  his  own  troops 
away ;  hut  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  restored,  nor  did 
.the  French  insist  on  it.  They  were  lucky  In  getting 
rid  of  such  a  force  on^such  easy  t^nns.  The  failure 
pf  jthe  expedition  was  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
iiuke,  who  had  no  talent,  and  wo.uld  have  fared  even 
worse  than  he  did,  if  he  had  not  had  AhiercKomhy  with 
him.* 

On  one  point  the  credit  of  the  French  aons  was 
maintained.  Suworrow  did  not  profit  by  bis  victory 
M  Novi  J  and  the  AuUc  Council  of  Vienna,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  authority  whidi  he  exercised  in  Italy, — 
for  he  had  written  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  return  to 
Turin — sent  him  to  Switzerland  witb  his  Russian  army 
to  join  the  Russian  forces  under  Korsakoff*  who  had 
po-operated  with  tbe  erohduke  Charles.  The  archduke 
:vrits  sent  tp  the  Rhine,  and  Melas  wa^  left  in  Italy. 
Thus  the  two  Russian  armies,  under  Suworrow,  were 
to  bj^  opposed  to  Mass^na,  who  was  on  the  Linun&t. 
Itf ass^na  retired  even  a  little  further  back,  and  rejited 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Albis,  between  the  Limmai 


and  the  Reuss ;  but  the  Limmat  still  separated  the  two 
hostile  forces.  The  lake  of  Zilrich  and  the  borders  of 
the  limmajt  w^re  the  theatre  of  the  military  operations. 
Pn  the  2$th  and  ^0tb  of  September,  1799,  was  fought 
ti^e  battle  ealled  the  battle  of  Zilrich,  in  wbich  the 
French  forced  their  way  into  the  town.  In  the*con- 
fix9ion  Lavater,  well  known  for  his  writings,  received 
»  wound  from  a  drunken  Swiss  soldier,  of  which  he 
died.  The  Russians,  under  Korsakoff,  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  the  French  found  in  Zurich  a  hundred 
pieces  of  ar|;illery,  the  military  chest  of  the  Russians, 
and  made  6000  prisoners.  Korsakoff  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  half  of  his  army.  Su- 
fvorrow,  on  his  march  from  Italy,  was  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gothard,  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  he 
reached  Altorf  with  his  troops  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  diminished  by  the  attacks  of  the  French  divisions 
which  had  been  sent  to  meet  him.  On  the  26th,  the 
day  of  Korsakoff's  defeat,  being  unable  to  cross  the 
Reuss,  Suworrow  began  to  retreat  through  the  deep 
valleys  and  over  the  mountains,  harassed  by  the  French, 
and  he  reached  Chur,  in  the  Grisons,  with  10,000  ipen. 
Eight  thousand  men  were  lost  in  the  retreat ;  and  the 
track  of  Suworrow's  army  was  marked  by  the  dead 
In  fifteen  days  20,000  Russians  and  5000  Austrians 
perished,  or  were  disabled.  Massena  saved  France 
from  invasion  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  and  drove 

*  The  French  account  of  the  duke's  retreat  may  be  co« 
loured.    It  was  bad  enough  any  way. 
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the  enemy  into  iGermany.  He  made  amends  for  his 
pillage  at  Rome.  In  bis  official  report,  Massena  de- 
scribed this  "  contest  of  flfteen  days,  on  a  line  of  mote 
than  fflXJty  leagues  in  extent,  against  the  combined 
armies,  commanded  by  experienced  generab,  most  of 
them  men  of  great  reputation,  and  occupying  positions 
which  were  considered  impregnable." 

On  the  4lih  of  September  the  Five  Hnndned  decreed 
an  annual  celebration  in  honnur  of  f  oubert,  avbose  last 
words,  as  be  fdl,  were  "SoldicES,  march  npon  the 
enemy  1"  On  Hie  same  day  they  were  infaDned  by  a 
message  from  the  Directory  of  the  existence  of  a  vast 
and  atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  Republic,  whidi 
threatened  all  Ijrue  republicans;  the  proofr  jof  die 
conspiracy  were  the  dead  bodies  of  republicans  mMs* 
sacred  in  the  south  and  disewhere,  the  insursections  in 
various  parts,  and  the  journals  and  execrable  libeb 
with  which  the  Republic  was  inundated.  The  Directory 
had,  by  virtue  of  Art.  146  of  the  Constitution,  issued 
warranto  for  the  arrest  of  the  editors  (auteurs)  of  certain 
journals,  which  were  named  in  Ihe  message,  and  set 
seals  on  the  presses.  It  was  decreed  that  the  com- 
mittee  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  make  a  report 
within  three  days  pn  the  message ;  but  the  report  was 
not  made,  for  graver  matters  occupied  the  Assembly. 
.General  Jourdan  made  a  motion  (13th  of  S^tember) 
to  declare  the  country  in  danger,  but  it  was  finally 
rejected  by  245  to  171  votes.  Luden  Bonaparte  spoke 
against  it  as  a  useless  meaanxe ;  be  said  that  they  ought 
to  give  to  the  executive  all  the  constitutional  latitude ; 
''  when  a  state  is  the  prey  of  factions,  it  can  only  be 
saved  by  giving  strength  to  the  existing  government, 
or  by  changing  it.''  "Create  a  dictatorship,*'  cried 
out  some-  members.  "  I  hear  a  dictatorriiip  mentioned," 
continued  Bonaparte  in  a  menacing  tone :  "  tliere  is 
not  one  among  us  who  would  not  be  ready  to  stab  tbe 
first  n^n  who  should  dare  to  act  as  the  dictator  of 
France."  In  the  debate  on  the  14tfa,  Luden  Bona- 
parte said,  "  I  repeat,  wit^  Augereau,  that  the  first 
man  who  shall  dare  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  on  the 
national  representation  shall  pass  over  my  body  before 
he  reaches  any  of  my  colleagues :  a  decree  enacted 
before  the  30th  of  Prairal  places  out  of  the  pale  of  dit 
law  any  person  who  shall  attadc  the  liberty  and  the 
security  of  the  national  representation :  this  law  exists ; 
it  shall  be  executed." 

The  minority  of  the  Five  Hundred  were  at  open  war 
witl^  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  who  increased  the 
suspidons  of  some  sinister  design  by  dismissing  tfa« 
minister  of  war,  Bemadotte,  because  he  was  a  repub- 
lican. Bemadotte  had  done  good  service  daring  bis 
short  administration,  and  his  character  commanded 
respect.  The  Directory  stated  that  Bemadotte  had 
resigned  from  ill-health ;  but  Bemadotte  declared  in 
the  journals  that  he  had  not  resigned,  but  had  been 
dismissed.  It  was  suspected  that  the  Directory  bad 
thought  of  some  conp*d'dtat  long  before  the  1 8th  of 
Brumaire  or  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  but  they  had  no 
general  whom  they  could  trust.  Bemadotte,  Augereau, 
and  Jourdan  were  republicans.    M oreau  was  susunoncd 
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tp  PjBfi^  by  this  Pirec^ry  aboi^t  t^  pj^d  of  October, 
but  ft  14  f]f))f btfifl  if  they  thought  pi  einploying  hm^, 
for  he  ijras  •  if^^n  w^o  pwl  not  sufficient  decision  of 
character  fpT  §  cp^ip-id'et^.  The  Directory  w/ere 
strengfh^ped  fn  publi/e  ppipion  by  th^  success  of  Ma9- 
sena  ^f^  ^rune.  Ahqut  tbe  middle  of  October,  news 
reached  pari«  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  at  l^rejus. 
The  nevs  vaf  peculated  in  the  theatreS|  and  recpive^ 
with  shouts  pf  joy;  the  spec^aplp  va«  neglected; 
ppople  vfdjit  'm  fin4  out,,  apfi  al}  pi^ont  the  thpatres, 
talking  fwd  |pgu|ring ;  ^^pdy  poi^d  rest,  ye^  it  was 
doubtful  hqw  ^h^  Directory  would  receive  t^e  genexfU, 
an4  M^ulins,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  arrest  him  an4 
brii^g  hini  before  f^  courtrmartial.  But  Moulins  had  no 
influenpe.  Qn  thp  |4th  pf  October,  a  body  of  musi- 
^iai^s,  a  ^^pl^fnent  of  grenadiers,  and  a  nuQf))er  of 
cfti^ens,  prope^ed  tp  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
folloif  e4  )by  the  ))earer  of  a  piessage  from  the  Directory 
on  the  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Holland.  The 
me98^gp  added,  '■  The  Directory  also  announces  wjth 
pleasure  the  landing  of  general  Berthier  at  Frijus, 
with  Qpnap^rte."  The  announcement  was  received 
with  applause ;  and  the  **  musicians  executed  the  airs 
which  were  dear  tP  liberty."  Bonaparte  was  received 
with  upfv/sr^al  rejoicing  at  Paris.  Everybody  had 
hopes  that  something  would  be  done  by  the  conqueror 
of  Italy. 

.  The  history  of  the  affair  of  the  18th  and  19th  Bru* 
maire,  (9th  ap4  IP^  of  November,  1799,)  and  of  the 
conspiracy  which  preceded,  is  not  clear  in  all  respects, 
though  so  much  has  been  said  about  it;  for  neither 
Bonaparte  nor  the  principal  ^tors  chose  to  say  all  that 
they  knew.  All  of  them  suppressed  or  falsified  some- 
thing.* Bonaparte  was  visited  and  courted  by  all 
parties :  bp  w^  known  to  be  a  man  of  action,  and  he 
was  popular  ynih  the  army  and  citizens.  It  is  said 
that  at  fir^t  there  was  a  coolness  between  him  and 
Si^yef,  but  perhaps  it  was  all  show,  for  Bonaparte  had 
chosen  his  party,  thpugh  he  pretended  to  hesitate. 
The  men  whom  he  m^de  yse  of  for  his  purposes  were 
three  renegade  priests,  Fouche,  minister  of  police,f 
Talleyran4i  and  Sidyes.  Eoger  Ducos  attached  him- 
self to  Sidyef,  who  had  a  party,  consisting  of  a  majority 
in  the  Antients,  9pme  members  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  others..  T^^i^  pl^ect  was  tp  pverth|:ow  the  repub- 
licans and  ^e  Constitution.  Opposed  to  the  party 
of  Si^yes  |<ri^  thp  majority  of  the  Five  Hundred)  to 
^hich  411  (ha  republicans  belonged ;  and  they  had  wi^h 
them  ^h§  pirep^rs  MQf4in«  apd  Gphier,  ^d,  a4  thpy 
si^pppsed|  general  ^erna^otte.  They  wished  to  main- 
tain the  gonstitif^ion,  but  only  as  a  means  of  securing 
gome^g  b^^er,  ^  e^capipg  fm  pligarphy  or  a  mili- 

*  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xzxviii.  159—268, '  Joum^es  des  18  |uid 
19  Bromaire,  An.  viii. ;  A.  C.  Thibaudeau,  Le  Consulat  and 
rEmpjr^,  ou  ps|oife  de  la  fraiic^  fst  de  NapoUon  Bonaparte, 
de  1799  if  }816.' 

t  ^  P^.  ^arl.,'  ^xyvjii.,  160.  In  the  'M^inoires,'  attri- 
buted to  Fouch6,  hjB  snys  that  he  w^  brought  up  ampng  tbe 
Feref  de  I'pratoife;  bi^t  ^e  denies  that  he  was  ever  a  priest 
or  took  Qfdfif$  (i*  !?•) 


tary  despotism.    Barras,  who  saw  that  ^^e  must  be 
a  phange^  bu^  did  ;»pt  ]qiow  e^^tly  ^l^at  i^  would  be, 
remained  neuter.     The  ^tipn  of  Sii^yes  jna;j^  be  calle^ 
t^  conspirators;   and  their  opppnents,  republipaps. 
It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  received  proposals  iron^  both 
sides:  but  Jfe  joined  the  conspirators,  in   order  to 
deceive  thexp,  and  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  purpo^* 
^e  had  a  scheme  pf  his  own,  which  was  to  seize  on 
poftrer.     It  is  s^d  that  Barras,  in  prder  to  try  hifn, 
fipoke  of   ^e  necessity  of   establishing  a  vigorous 
authority  to  Qonaparte,   and  of  having  a  president, 
and  he  p^med  general  If  ^dpiiyillp ;  an4  though  he  got 
no  answer  ffoip  Bofi^parte,  I^  i^ig^t  see  from  h^ 
manner,  th^t  Bpxu^part^  ^J^W  ^bo  the  man  was  who 
wa«  to  exerpise  ^is  yigoroi^  ^thopty.     The  |ne/|sure 
pf  the  cppspiratprs  was  a  removal  pf  tjfe  ^egi^Jativ^ 
body  to  St.  Cloud,  w^ich  the  Council  of  4i^tient9  werp 
to  accomplish ;  for  the  Constitution  gave  this  conpcil 
the  sole  ppwer  pf  changing  the  place  of  meeting, 
^onaparte    had    no  objection  to  be  considere4  the 
instrument  of  the  cpnspirators,  though  he  intended  tp 
be  their  master.     His  brothers  Joseph  and  Luc^en,  an4 
admiral  Bruix  were  alonp  in  his  confidence.     The 
Antients  were  privately  assembled  on  the  morning  of 
the  18  thy  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
^emercier  for  their  president;  and  they  decreed  that 
the  sittmg  of  thp  Legislative  body  should  be  held  the 
following  day,  19th  Brumaire,  at  the  palace  pf  St. 
Cloud.      General  Bonaparte  was  entrusted  with  the 
executipn  of  the  decree,  and  hp  was  authorized  to  takp 
all  necessary  measures  ipr  the  security  of  the  national 
representatives.     Bonapar^  was  waitipg  at  his  house 
for  the  ^ecree,  sunounded  by  all  the  superior  officers 
whom  he  wished  to  employ  pr  keep  from  opposing 
him ;   and  amo^ig  them  was  Berpadotte.     Bonaparte 
invite,4  Bemadotte  to  join  him,  but  \xe  was  unwilling, 
an4   there  was  some  altercatipn;  but  at  last,  as  it 
seems,  Bemadotte  agreed  to  remain  neutral.   Bonaparte 
mounted  his  horse,  followed  by  a  numorous  staff,  and 
crossed  thp  Champs-Elysees^  where  the  txppps  were 
already  assembled,   and  received    hinf  with  shouts. 
He  came  to  the  bar  of  the  hall  of  the  Antients,  ^rith 
Berthier,  Lefebvre,  Mpreau,  I^acdpnal4,  Murat,  Bei;r? 
nonville,  and  other  general^,  and  in  frw  words  hp 
told  the  Antients,  that  their  depree  had  saye4  tfie  Re- 
public.    T^e  president  briery  replied,  ^d  Bpn^p^fte 
retiring,  issued  in  a  few  minutes  an  order  of  the  ^ay^ 
jvhich  4etermined  the  ppsitbns  of  thp  seyer^  bodies 
of  troops,  and  named  their  cpm])[ian4ers.    They  WP^^ 
all  men  whom  he  ppuld  trust.     A  proclamatipn  ivras 
issued  by  Bonaparte,  commander-inTchief,  to  the  citi- 
zens composing  the  nationi^  stationary  guard  of  Paris, 
and  a  second  to  the  soldiers.    All  this  was  done  before 
eleven  in  thp  morning.    Bonaparte  then  urent  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  harangue  the  troops  there, 
to  tfie  number  of  about  three  thpusand.     He  told  them 
that  the  Republic  would  sooy^  be  destroyed,  if  the 
cpuncils  did  not  takp  decisive  nieasures :  "  In  what  a 
conditio^  I  left  France,  and  in  what  a  state  I  )iaye 
found  it !  I  left  JQ^  peace,  and  I  have  found  war :  I 
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left  you  conquests,  and  now  the  enemy  is  on  your 
frontiers :  I  left  our  arsenals  full,  and  I  have  not  found 
in  them  a  single  arm :  I  left  the  millions  of  Italy,  and 
I  find  only  laws  for  spoliation  and  misery :  our  cannon 
has  been  sold,  robbery  has  become  a  system,  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  are  exhausted ;  recourse  has  been 
had  to  vexatious  means,  disapproved  of  by  justice  and 
good  sense :  the  soldier  has  been  delivered  up  without 
the  means  of  defence :  where  are  they,  the  brave,  the 
hundred  thousand  comrades  whom  I  left  covered  with 
laurels  ?  what  is  become  of  them  ?"     Before  mid-day 
the  walls  of  Paris  were  covered  with  the  decree*  of  the 
Antients  and  the  proclamations  of  Bonaparte;    and 
there  were  also  anonymous  placards  which  urged  the 
people  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  hero,  whose  name, 
whose  glory,  whose  genius,  whose  existence  could  alone 
secure  the  existence  of  the  Republic.     The  Five  Hun- 
dred met  about  ten  in  the  morning :  a  messenger  came 
with  the  decree,  which  Lucien  Bonaparte  read;  and 
the  Five  Hundred  separated.     They  were  taken  by 
surprise :    the  measure  was  constitutional,   and  they 
must  obey.     A  kind  of  government  had  been  set  up 
in  the  rooms  of  the  committee  of  inspectors  of  the 
council  of  Antients,  and  Sidyes  and  Ducos,  the  two 
conspirator  Directors,  were  there  by  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Oohier  and  Moulins  remained  at  their  post,  but 
they  called  in  vain  on  Barras  to  come  and  give  them 
a  majority.     Barras  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
having  negociated  by  his  secretary,  Bottot,  for  a  safe 
retreat  to  his  estate  at  Grosbois.     Bonaparte  let  him 
go,  and  gave  him  an  escort  of  thirty  dragoons.   Moreau 
was  in  command  at  the  Luxembourg  with  some  troops 
of  the  line  ;  and  Grohier  and  Moulins  were  deserted  by 
their  own  guard,  whom  Jube,  the  commandant,  had 
taken  to  Bonaparte.     In  the  afternoon  they  visited  the 
rooms  of  the  commission  of  inspectors,  where  they 
found  Bonaparte,  and  were  pressed  to  resign ;  but  they 
refused.     Bonaparte  told  them  that  the  Directory  no 
longer  existed.     Gohier,  who  was  at  this  time  the 
president  of  the  Directory,  reminded  Bonaparte  that 
he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  the  president  on  that  very 
day,  and  that  he  had  fixed  the  day  himself :  *' Was  this 
a  trick  ?"   **  No,"  said  the  general ;  *<  I  did  not  foresee 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Antients."     Bonaparte 
placed  the  two  Directors  under  the  surveillance  of 
Moreau.     Paris  was  in  the  mean  time  quiet:   the  ter- 
rible men  of  the  faubouigs  stirred  not.     There  was  a 
general  presentiment  that  a  new  power  would  soon 
show  itself;   and  the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  a  name 
of  hope  rather  than  of  fear. 

On  the  19th,  before  it  was  broad  day,  general 
Serrurier  and  his  troops  occupied  St.  Cloud.  Bona- 
parte came  about  one  in  the  afternoon  in  a  carriage, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  escorted  by  some  mounted 
grenadiers,  who  belonged  to  the  directorial  guard. 
Si^yes  and  Duces  came  soon  after,  and  the  three 
conspirators  met  in  a  room  of  the  palace.  The  two 
councils  were  ahready  there,  each  in  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  palace.     There  was  a  great  concourse  of  people 


assembled  to  see  how  things  would  end.    The  design 
of  the  conspirators  was  no  secret.    Lemercier,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  was  the  president  of  the  Antients; 
and  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  secretary  reading 
the  resignation  of  Barras,  which  was  tben  forwarded 
to  the  Five  Hundred.     The  discussion  began  with 
Savary  (de  Maine  et  Loire)  speaking  about  the  removsl 
of  the  sittings  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  causes  of  it ;   he 
was  ignorant  of  them,  he  said,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
18th  had  been  kept  concealed  from  him  and  tome  of 
his  colleagues.     Fargues,  one  of  the  conspirators,  said 
that  the  Republic  was  in  danger,  and  it  was  not  the 
time  to  discuss  such  matters  now.     Those  who  were 
in  the  plot  were  waiting  to  see  what  would  be  done ; 
and  to  prolong  the  time  they  agreed  to  a  message  to 
the  Directory,  another  to  the  Five  Hundred,  and  a 
proclamation  to  the  people.     At  half-past  three  an 
answer  came  from  the  secretary-general  of  the  Direc- 
tory, that  the  message  could  not  be  received,  for  four 
Directors  had  resigned,  and  the  fifth  was  under  sur- 
veillance by  order  of  general  Bonaparte.     This  answer 
was  sent  to  the  Five  Hundred,  with  an  intimation  that 
they  should  proceed  to  form  a  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Directory,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitu* 
tion.     Those  who  were  not  in  the  plot  were  in  a  state 
of  agitation  and  confusion ;    the  conspirators   could 
scarce  dissemble  their  joy.     Bonaparte  was  announced : 
he  appeared,  followed  by  his  aides-de-camp,  and  asked 
permission  to  address  the  Antients,  which  was  granted. 
"Representatives  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "you  are 
no  longer  in  ordinary  circumstances :  you  are  on  a 
volcano."     He  went  on  to  clear  himself  of  the  impuU- 
tion  of  ambitious  designs  :  the  country,  he  said,  "  had 
no  more  zealous  defender  than  himself;  he  devoted 
himself  completely  to  the  execution  of  their  orders: 
the  safety  of  the  state  depended  on  them ;  they  alone 
could  preserve  liberty  and  equality."     **  And  the  Con- 
stitution V  cried  out  a  member.    "  The  Constitution !" 
continued  Bonaparte,  *'  does  it  befit  you  to  invoke  the 
Constitution  ?  and  can  the  Constitution  still  be  a  gua- 
rantee for  the   French  people?     You  violated  it  on 
18th  Fructidor ;  you  violated  it  on  the  22nd  Floreal; 
you  violated  it  on  the  dOth  Prairial.*     The  Constitu- 
tion I  it  is  invoked  by  all  the  factions,  and  it  has  been 
violated  by  all ;  it  is  despised  by  all ;  it  can  no  longer 
be  to  us  the  means  of  safety,  because  it  no  longer  conh 
mands  the  respect  of  anybody.     The  Constitution !  is 
it  not  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  that  you  have 
exercised  every  kind  of  tyranny  ?    And  even  to-day, 
it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  that  men  are 
conspiring :  I  know  all  the  dangers  that  menace  you." 
He  continued  speaking  in  the  same  style;  and  oc- 
cluded by  remindmg  them  that ''  he  had  the  honour  of 
informing  them  that  the  Constitution  could  not  save 

*  "  The  18th  of  Bramsire,  was  only  a  oonseqaence,  an 
appendix  of  the  dOth  Prairial,"  says  BaiUeuL  '  Ezameo,'  u. 
387  and  446.  The  dOth  of  Prairisl,  in  ftMst,  showed  that  the 
Directorial  goyenunent  oonld  no  longer  exist.  It  must  have 
ended  soon,  if  there  had  been  no  Bonaparte.  •Though  Bsil* 
leul  defends  the  Directory,  his  remsrks  are  generally  good. 
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the  coantxyi  and  AbIL  it  wbm  neeeasaiy  t/9  id^IW  Aq  Wc)^ 
a  settlement  of  afiaizs  ttiat  they  lihoifM  be  aUe  to  draw 
the  country  out  of  Hhe  abyM  in  which  it  waa  aunk/' 
Bonaparte  retired,  and  went  to  the  Five  Huo4^.  b 
a  short  time  Faqpaen,  who  had  left  Abe  Anijienty  to 
play  his  part  in  the  pi^ce,  cetvcnedf  An4  witb  gWUt 
emotion  aaid«  <^'  Qeoieral  Sonapai^  haa  i^$t  sept  % 
me:  you  know  how  veU  he  ^as  i^ceived  here;  on 
leaving  your  cbav^h^r  he  w/ent  to  th^  Ffve  SLundsed: 
do  you  know  how  he  waa  i;eceiyed there  ?  wUk  daggeiyJ 
The  geAeral  prays  you  jto  (take  meaaurea  t^  thii^art  the 
counter-revokUionary  movame^t  i^hiob  aom^  e^d^^m^ 
of  the  Five  Hundred  hav^  fpone  to  orgmmfi  ^  Vm^^" 
The  Five  Haiadsed  were  ai^tipg  iin  jth^  Orangery  .of 
St.  Cloud,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  waa  prasidant  £mile 
Gaudin  waa  the  first  to  apeak;  he  waa  oi^  pf  tb» 
Gonspiratoza :  he  said  that  they  would  easily  aetoui)B  to 
the  people  their  rights  and  the  advantages  which  the 
Revolution  had  promiaedi  if  they  v.ould  display  A^ 
energy  which  they  had  ahown  on  the  S7th  and  SSth 
Fmctidor,  oi  .the  year  VII*,  when  the  coimcil  rose  in 
a  maaa  and  swore  to  live  free  or  to  die.  Delbf»l  moFed 
that  they  should  iauaediat^iy  lanew  thw  oath  to  the 
(!)onstit]ition,  which  proposal  was  received  by  tl^i 
fliajority  with  enthuaiaam»  and  the  president  was  ^igad 
to  put  it  to  the  vote ;  but  he  eluded  i^  and  pretanded 
only  to  liaten  to  the  i»proachea  of  thoae  who  galled 
&r  the  queation.  At  laat  he  put  on  his  hst  /^d  said 
that  he  (At  too  atrongly  the  dignity  of  his  position  to 
endure  the  menaces  of  acHne  inaolent  speakers.  Order 
was  at  laat  Destored ;  and  Grandmaison  urged  the  talking 
oi  the  oath.  This  addness  was  £oUoyred  by  cries  of 
''Live  the  Constitution!  the  oath,  the  oath!"  The 
Aasembly  was  unanimous  for  taking  the  oath.  Every 
member  was  called  by  name  to  take  tba  oathi  and  all 
die  conspirators  took  it.  A  single  deputy,  Beigoeingi 
gave  in  his  resignation.  The  appel  nominal  showed 
that  very  few  members  were  absent.  The  debates  weia 
going  to  begin,  when  the  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Barras,  which  announced  his  resignation :  the  Assembly 
naked  diat  it  be  read  a  second  time,  which  was  done  ; 
it  was  so  strange  a  letter,  that  those  who  were  not  in 
the  secret  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
Director's  resignation.^  -  The  discussion  on  the  letter 
was  interrupted  by  a  violent  .movement  in  one  part  of 
the  Assembly  t  all  the  members  were  atanding  in  their 
places  or  upon  the  sieals,  in  groups,  or  about  the  tri- 
bune, with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  when  general 
Bonaparte  appeared,  followed  by  some  grenadiers,  who 
did  not  ad^nce  beyond  the  door,  but  their  bayonets 
were  visible.  Bonaparte  waa  alone,  bareheaded,  and 
was  going  to  speak,  but  the  shouts  stopped  him. 
*<What  a^e  you  doing,  r^sh  ratatV*  aaid  Bigonnet, 
^^  retire  !  you  are  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  P' 
''  What  I  armed  men  here ! "  caied  others,  **  o||t  ^  the 
pale  of  the  law  with  the  dictator  I  Down  with  the 
dictator!    Live  the  Republic  and  the  Constitution  1 " 

«  Planted  ii»  '  Bift.  P«r),/  ppffviU,  306.    The  litlss  ef 
a  hypocrite. 


S^napai^ltie  ^aa  suflQounded^  pffm  presied>  and  menace4 
by  4t  cipwd  of  deputies.  D^estrem  addressed  him  in 
these  tenssj  ''j^/^pa^,  if  it  fo^  i^is  that  you  have 
conqneredY"  Bonaparte  §ajid  vpt  a  woird:  1^  lost  his 
ppsesence  of  xni;nd|  aj^  ,9QfM  of  his  ^ends  and  the 
gijpnipdi^  a|t  tl^e  door  e^iiae  ii^  aa^d  liun^^d  him  out  x>f 
th#  chf^nla^.  H^  fi^cgtspUi^  to  ac^inpliah  everything 
by  A  ^«ae^  end  by  inftn^jdatj^^n :  it  w^  ^  coi^plel^ 
AMJ^nre.f 

Tl^  praiid^  iMafW^pted  to  i^^lain  th(i  gSDeraJ'f 
eoftduet.  A  number  ifjd,  -'fp-d^,  B^^parte  bin 
t»nd|hed  bis  g)pry."  '*  Qe  1^  M^«ji  jike  a  ki%" 
aajd  m^ti^f  A  T^fober  flaoy^  ti^t  *f  thegf^fral  h^r 
self  hs  suffipia^of^  i;i9  t)}i^  baf  to  explain  bi#  cQndn^." 
And  f*  If"  aaid  lat^n  Bonap^r^^i  "  I  iiak  permission 
to  kiajra  tl;^  cjiair  i'*  and  be  left  it,  A  ^i^her  ployed 
that  it  he  decnsfed  that  genera}  Bo^parte  waa  not  the 
comnyander  of  the  grenadiers  who  formed  ^  guard  of 
the  Fiye  Hundred*  Otb^r  piotio?is  tfi  die  like  efiee^ 
srere  made.  ''  Six  thousand  n»afi  are  about  you,"  said 
a  fpemhisr, ''  dedax^  that  tl^ey  are  a  part  of  your  goerd*" 
IfVLcififL  Bonaparte  urg^ed  that  his  brother  ahould  be 
heard,  bsA>re  ^ny  deci#iye  piaasura  y^aM  tik^i^*  A  voice 
ojedf  ''  Pfft  the  question  tfeat  gepera)  9on4parte  is  out 
of  the  pa}e  of  the  law"  (hiors  h  Ipi).  These  dreadA4 
iforda  t^d  decided  S^biBspi^wsp'a  fiM^.  I/ftcien  wa# 
urg)sd  to  tidi^a  the  chair  again;  ^^Wliat,"  said  h^, 
ff  vould  you  have  me  pronounce  ^e  bors  la  loi  against 
mj  biPPther?"  Lucien  was  again  ifi  the  chair:  he  did 
not  axpect  that  the  '  hors  U  loi '  vpuld  be  pressed ; 
and  }kB  put' several  pther  motions  that  had  been  made, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  aommand  of  tha  troops  be 
given  to  Bemadotte.  What  was  parried,  nobody  knpw, 
for  all  was  confusion.  But  the  terrible  cry  of  '  hors  la. 
Loi'  again  rang  in  the  aars  of  the  president.  He  left 
the  chair,  and  threw  aside  his  dress  of  a  deputy*  Ha 
waa  urged  to  put  it  on  again,  to  see  his  brother,  to 
settle  all  difficulties  by  an  explanation.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  a  body  of  grenadiers  bebnging  to  the 
legislature  entered,  and  took  Lumen  out  to  his  brother, 
who  recovered  his  courage  on  seeing  him.  The  two 
brothera  mounted  their  horses,  and  addressed  the  sol- 
diers, Lucien  first.  He  told  the  soldiers  that  the  ma? 
jority  were  at  that  very  moment  «i^aced  by  the  daggers 
of  some  representatives :  they  must  only  aeknowledge 
as  representatives  thpsa  who  same  out  find  joined  himt 
the  rest  must,  be  esp^lled  by  ibfce.    The  geneifl 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  Bpaaparte  completely  lost  his 
presenee  of  mind  and  wss  dreadfully  frightened.  Courage 
18  of  various  kinds,  and  a  man  may  be  eourageous  in  one 
sitosliaa,  who  is  not  so  in  aaethov  to  wfaioh  ha  is  a  stranger. 
The  story  of  daggers  being  pointed  at  Bpnaparte  is  a  pure 
iffvqiiioni  a  Msahepd  to  wbiib  ba  iftwwfrda  gara  aurren^ 
bipisplft  4  4o)di^  nani«4  Thop^  wai  mnab  surprised  te 
hear  (ha|  ba  bad  sav^d  Bppapsfta's  li£9  by  inBceivi|i|;  the  blQW 
of  a  dsjgfger^  which  was  intended  for  Ponaparte,  Madam? 
Bonaparte  made  him  a  present  of  a  rin^;  and  ^ere  was  talk 
of  giving  him  a  pension,  and  peihaps  he  got  it.  **It¥raslncky 
forme,"  said  Thomi,  "  that  I  tore  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  as 
I  was  passing  by  a  door.'' 
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addressed  the  men,  "  Soldiers,  I  have  led  you  to  vic- 
tory :  can  I  rely  on  you  ?"  "  Yes,  yes  !  what  would 
you  have  ?"  He  asked  again  if  he  could  rely  on  them ; 
and  the  order  was  given  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  drums  beat,  the  heavy  step  of  the 
soldiers  was  heard :  they  advanced  slowly,  headed  by 
Murat  and  Leclerc,  with  bayonets  presented;  the 
members  retired  before  the  armed  force,  calling  out, 
"  Live  the  Republic,"  while  the  drums  beat  to  drown 
their  shouts.  Some  members,  who  were  more  obstinate 
than  the  rest,  were  lifted  up  by  the  soldiers,  and 
carried  out:  Chazal,  the  president,  was  the  last  to 
quit.  The  representatives,  dispersed  in  the  courts  and 
gardens,  still  cried  out  **  Vive  la  R6pubb*que."  It  was 
more  like  a  farce  than  a  serious  affair,  and  this,  the  first 
act,  was  over  by  half-past  ^ye,  A  little  more  firmness 
and  precaution  would  have  given  the  Five  Hundred  the 
victory,  which  was  won  by  the  conspirators  through 
the  daring  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  the  devotion  of 
Napoleon's  superior  officers.  The  bayonets  which  Mi- 
rabeau  spoke  of  on  the  2drd  of  June,  1789,*  appeared 
ten  years  later ;  and  it  was  the  bayonet  of  the  Republic 
which  dispersed  its  own  chosen  representatives. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished.  At  nine  in  the 
evening,  thirty  members  of  the  Five  Hundred  were 
got  together  in  the  Orangery,  who  had  been  picked  up 
in  the  cai<§s  and  other  places  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  they 
had  the  impudence  to  call  this  a  sitting  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  The  second  act  of  the  farce  was  to  inform 
the  Antients  that  the  council  was  sitting:  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  who  had  talked  so  much  of  maintaining  the 
Constitution,  was  president.  Lying  and  hypocrisy 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  These  thirty  men  were 
addressed  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  the  "  Fathers  of  the 
country."  General  Bonaparte,  and  the  other  generals 
and  soldiers,  were  declared  to  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country :  it  was  further  declared  that  the  Direc- 
tory no  longer  existed  ;  and  a  list  was  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Hundred  who  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  body.  Si^yes  and  Ducos,  ex-Directors,  and 
general  Bonaparte,  were  constituted  into  an  executive 
consular  commission,  with  the  title  of  Consuls  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  with  fidl  Directorial  power. 
The  basis  of  the  provisional  government  had  been 
arranged  in  secret  committee,  and  there  was  originally 
no  intention  to  give  Bonaparte  a  place  in  it :  the  con- 
spirators looked  upon  him  only  as  an  instrument,  which 
he  affected  and  promised  to  be.  Some  of  t]jem  found 
out  their  mistake  before  the  sitting  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
thought  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  dangerous  helpmate. 
Si^es,  it  is  said,  took  the  precaution  to  declare  himself 
at  St.  Cloud  under  the  surveillance  of  Bonaparte. 
When  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Bonaparte, 
the  number  of  conspirators,  or  those  who  affected  to 
be  such,  was  wonderfully  increased ;  and  they  were  all 
exceedingly  active  in  m^ing  the  best  use  of  die  oppor- 
tunity. Among  other  resolutions  it  was  carried  that 
each  council  should  name  twenty-five  of  its  members 

*  Page  19. 
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as  a  commission ;  and  the  two  commissions  were  to 
prepare  such  alterations  in  **  the  organic  dispositions  of 
the  Constitution  as  experience  should  have  shown  to 
be  necessary." 

An  address  to  the  French  people,  drawn  up  by 
Cabanis,  was  adopted  by  the  Five   Hundred;    and 
Lucien  Bonaparte  closed  the  day's  business  with  a 
speech :    he  said,    "  Representatives  of    the  people, 
French  liberty  was  bom  in  the  Jen  de  Paume  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  since  the  immortal  sitting  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume 
it  has  dragged  on  a  lingering  existence^  a  prey,  by 
turns,  to  inconsistency,  to  weakness,  and  to  the  con- 
vulsive maladies  of  in&ncy :  to-day,  it  has  assumed 
the  robe  of  manhood ;  they  are  terminated  to-day,  all 
the  convulsions  of  liberty.     Hear  the  sublime  cry  of 
posterity,  '  If  Liberty  was  bom  in  the  Jeu  de  Paume 
of  Versailles,  it  was  consolidated  in  the  Orangery  of 
St.  Cloud:    the  constituents  of  '89  were  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution,  but  the  Legislators  of  the  year  VIII. 
were  the  fathers  and  the  pacificators  of  the  country.' " 
He  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Legislative  body, 
''  that  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  adjourned  to 
the  1st  of  Ventose,  in  their  palace."    A  beating  of 
drums  announced  the  approach  of  the  three  consuls, 
the  renegade  priest,  with  his  satellite  Ducos,  and  the 
general,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  being  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law.     The  president  told  the  consuls  **  that 
the  happiness  of  thirty  millions  of  men,*  internal  tran- 
quillity, the  wants  of  the  armies,  peace — such  were 
their  mission."    The  three  consuls  swore  the  "  sacred 
oath  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  to  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
to    equality,    to    liberty,   and  to    the  representative 
system."     The  Antients  also  met  again  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  and  confirmed  the  resolutions  of  the  Five 
Hundred.      They  also  named    their  conunisaion    of 
twenty-five ;  the  consuls  came  to  take  the  oath ;  the 
president  embraced  them,    and  declared  the   sitting 
adjoumed  to  the  Ist  of  Ventose,  at  Paris.    The  council 
broke  up  with  cries  of  *'  Vive  la  R^publique."     It  was 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  The  deputies 
and  the  consuls  hurried  back  to  Paris.  The  day's  work 
was  done. 

On  the  20th,  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  an- 
nounced to  his  fellow-citizens  the  appointment  of  the 
three  consuls,  the  harbingers  of  victory,  prosperity, 
and  peace.  The  minister  of  justice  published  sn 
address  to  the  central  administrations,  the  tribunals, 
and  the  agents  of  the  executive  power.  On  the  2 Ist  of 
Bramaire  the  three  consuls  published  a  proclamation 
in  vague  and  general  terms— the  best  for  the  poxpote. 
Bonaparte  had  already  published,  on  the  19th  Bramaire, 
at  eleven  in  the  evening,  a  proclamation  as  general-in- 
chief,  in  which  he  briefly  recapitulated  the  reasons  for 
removing  the  sittings  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  events  of 


*  The  set  phrase,  dming  the  Revolution^  was  twenty-firv 
millions.  Thirty  millions  was  more  grsndiloqiient,  and  better 
suited  to  the  manly  robe  of  Liberty.  The  truth  was  nothasf 
to  the  matter. 
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the  day«  His  proclamation  was  a  tissue  of  impudent 
falsehoods. 

The  consuls  retained  Cambacdr^s  as  minister  of 
justice,  and  Fouche  as  minister  of  police.  Dubois- 
Crance,  minister  of  war,  was  replaced  by  Alexander 
Berthier;  duinette,  for  the  interior,  was  replaced  by 
the  geometrician  Laplace ;  Robert  Lindet,  for  finance, 
made  way  for  Gktudin ;  and  for  foreign  affairs,  Reinhart 
was  succeeded  by  Talleyrand.  Forfait  had  the  marine, 
in  place  of  Bourdon-Vatry. 

This  was  the  18th  and  19th  of  BTumaire,-7-not  days 
of  glory  either  for  the  victors  or  the  vanquished.    The 
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Constitution  was  overthrown  by  lying  and  hypocrisy* 
backed  by  the  show  of  force.  It  was  feebly  defended,  as 
if  there^  were  a  consciousness  that  it  was  not  worth 
an  ^effort  to  preserve  it.  The  conspiracy  was  an  ill- 
organized  plan ;  its  execution  was  contemptible,  and 
mere  accident  turned  the  scale.  But  the  consequences 
were  immense  for  France  and  all  Europe.  Henceforth 
one  man's  will  directed  the  energies  of  a  whole  nation, 
which  he  turned  into  one  vast  camp ;  and  the  tread  of 
his  armies,  and  the  thunder  of  his  artillery,  shook 
Europe  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

THE  CONSULATE,  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  YEAR  VIIL 


Thk  consuls  took  possession  of  the  Luxembourg 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Brumalre  of  the  yearVIII. 
(November  11th,  1799).  The  question  of  presidency 
was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  each  consul  should 
preside  in  turn  ;  but  Bonaparte  was  president  in  fact. 
At  their  first  meeting  Si^yes  showed  the  other  two 
consuls  a  bureau  which  contained  800,000  francs, 
which  were  put  aside  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for 
extraordinary  expenses,  but  which  served,  it  is  said, 
to  supply  the  retiring  Directors  with  an  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  their  places.  By  a  decree  of  the  consuls 
of  the  21st  of  Frimaire,  what  remuned  in  this  bureau 
was  set  aside  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  farce  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Brumaire ;  but  it  appears  that  this  was 
only  done  to  hide  a  robbery.  Si^yes  and  Duces,  with 
Bonaparte's  consent,  divided  the  money  between  them. 
Gk>hier,  in  his  '  M  ^moires,*  says  that  Duces  told  him 
that  he  only  had  100,000  francs.  The  priest  had  the 
lion's  share. 

The  power  which  Bonaparte  had  got  by  lying,  fraud, 
and  accident,  he  used  moderately  and  wisely;  but 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement  was  the  end  and 
object  of  all  that  he  did,— a  fact  which  is  proved  by  his 
whole  career.  His  activity  was  unwearied.  He  sought 
to  please  everybody,  to  gain  everybody,  who  could  be 
useful  to  him  :  he  flattered  every  one,  rejected  nobody. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  creations  of  the  Revolution,  the  work  of 
the  Convention.  He  assisted  at  a  sitting  of  the  Insti- 
tut,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  a  member  after 
the  18th  Fructidor  in  place  of  Camot,  and  he  adopted 
the  title  of  Member  of  the  InsUtut  in  his  proclama- 
tions and  in  his  signature  of  public  acts.  He  reviewed 
the  troops,  visited  his  old  comrades  at  the  Hdtel  des 
Invab'des,  went  to  the  prisons,  received  the  public 
authorities  and  the  citizens.  He  said  to  the  public 
functionaries,  "We  must  no  longer  see  Jacobins, 
Terrorists,  Moderates,  and  so  forth,  but  only  French- 
men." There  was  general  satisfaction  with  the  new 
state  of  thmgs :  the  dissentients  were  few,  and  of  little 


weight.  The  press,  which  was  under  the  constraint  of 
fear,  and  had  been  decimated  by  the  Directors  and  made 
an  humble  instrument,  could  only  repeat  the  cry  of  the 
Moniteur  and  other  accredited  journals,  that  the  18th 
Brumaire  was  necessary  in  order  to  anticipate  the  exe- 
cution of  a  conspiracy ;  and  the  consuls,  to  prevent  all 
chance  of  the  lie  being  given  to  their  lie,  shut  up  the 
clubs.  They  proposed  to  the  two  Legislative  Commis- 
sions to  abolish  the  law  of  the  24th  Messidor,  called 
the  law  des  atones,  which  was  immediately  done,  and 
all  who  had  been  arrested  under  it  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  sequestration  was  removed  from  their  property. 
But  theconsuls  fell  upon  the  Jacobins  at  the  very  time 
they  were  showing  their  clemency  to  the  relatives  of 
emigrants,  to  nobles,  and  to  the  families  of  the  Yen- 
deans  and  Chouans.  They  published  a  sentence  of 
deportation  against  a  great  number  of  the  extreme 
Republicans,  on  the  report  of  Fouche,  who  was  now 
denouncing  his  old  friends.  There  was  no  sympathy 
with  the  men,  but  a  strong  opinion  against  the  injustice 
of  the  measure ;  and  the  consuls  felt  that  opinion  was 
still  something  in  France.  They  rescinded  their  sen- 
tence. Though  the  consuls  had  used  strong  language 
against  royalism,  fanaticism,  and  the  emigrants,  yet 
royalists,  priests,  and  emigrants  were  eager  to  return 
to  France ;  a  testimony  to  the  consular  government  of 
which  they  might  be  proud.  The  first  consul  took  up 
the  case  of  the  Naufragis  de  Calais^  nine  emigrants  of 
the  noblest  &milies  in  France,  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  French  coast,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Their 
violation  of  the  ban  against  the  emigrants  was  purely 
an  accident :  they  had  no  intention  to  land  in  France. 
They  had  been  four  years  in  prison  when  the  18th 
Brumaire  came ;  and  the  consuls  humanely  and  justly 
ordered  them  to  be  removed  from  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.  The  Representatives  and  Journalists  who 
were  condemned  to  deportation  immediately  after  the 
18th  Fructidor,  were  relieved  from  their  sentence  by 
the  Legislative  Commissions  (3  Nivose),  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  consulsi  and  Camot,  Fortalis,  Barb£« 
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Miufboin,  and  many  otherf  rehfpested.  Pietegra  and 
KoxAe  othet  tr^^tom  sni  royalistv  were  not  pardoned. 
^  Even  BarrdK  and  Y adier  iMd  the  benefit  of  the  )a%  of 
the  3  Nivose  *  and  Barri^,  it  ie  aald;  was  aedi^tly 
employed  by  Bonapairte;  Who  had  no  objections  to 
employ  anybody  whom  he  eotdd  make  usefiil  to  hhn* 
Mt  Bnt  for  the  emi^raiitd  there  #aa  no  relsntion  of 
tfeverify  i  "  The  cotintry/'  a£d  Fon:ch6  !n  a  circular, 
"rejected  them  for  ever  from  its  bosom;  and  &e 
government  would  n6t  open  the  gates  to  any  except 
tho^e  who  had  not  deserved  to  lose  the  ligfats  of  citi- 
zens." 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  law  of  the  19th  Brumaire 
empowered  the  commissions  of  the  two  Councils  to 
propose  changes  in  the  Constitution,  but  the  intention 
was  to  make  a  new  one,  a  resolution  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  conspirators  before  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Siiyes  had  a  Constitution  in  his  head,  and  he  now 
thought  that  he  had  attained  the  sununit  of  his  wishes, 
to  organize  France  according  to  his  own  ildeas.  But 
Bonaparte  intended  to  govern  France  in  his  own 
Way ;  and  the  priest  and  the  general  could  not  agre^. 
The  Constitution  of  Sieyds  was  entirely  distorted  in 
the  Constitution  which  was  actually  adopted.  It  was 
a  curiosity;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
work.*  Some  progress  had  been  pade  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Legislative  power,  when  Bonaparte  suip- 
mbned  the  two  Commissions  to  the  Luxembourg ;  the 
members  obeyed  the  ordet,  and  henceforth  the  discus- 
sions were  continued  in  the  preseoce  of  Bonaparte, 
who  presided.  With  great  sagacity  he  attacked  sill  tile 
vicious  parttf  of  the  proposed  Constitution:  with  a 
natural  instinct  fo^  power,  he  fastened  on  everything 
that  could  serve  his  own  view9,  and  rejected  the  rest. 
There  is  complete  evidence  that  he  let  nothing  escape 
him ;  he  examined,  he  discussed  everything ;  and  he 
stamped  on  the  new  Constitutipn  the  marks  of  his  own 
ungovernable  Will.  He  astonished  all  .the  members  of 
the  Commission  by  the  quickness  of  hia  apprehension, 
his  dexterity  in  arguing,  and  hiq  sound  good  sense — 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  his  character,  which, 
if  his  passioAs  bad  allowed  it  lair  play»  would  have 
made  him  a  really  great  man.  3idyes  had  a  personage 
in  his  scheme.  Who. was  to  be  entitied  the  Grand 
Elector :  he  was  to  hi^ve  a  salary.  ,of  six  millions,  a 
guard  of  three  thousand  men,  and  Versailles  for  a  resi- 
dence. But  the  Grand  Elector  was  to  have  no  power : 
it  was  to  be  in  tke  hands  of  two  consuls^  after  Romap 
fkshion,  a  consul  of  peace,  and  a  consul  of  war.  This 
honourable  office  .was  designed  by  Sidyes  for  the  pon*- 
qtleror  of  Italy,  but  he  litde  knew  his  man.     "  How 

,  *  Mignet  has  some  remarks  on  it,  ^Hist.  de  hi  R6v. 
Frangaiie/  chap.  xiv.  Mi^et,  generally  a  judicious  and 
sensible  wnter|iay8,  ''If  eyer  a  constitutionfitted  an  epoch, 
it  was  that  of  Si^yes;  foif  Frau69^  of  Hi^  year  Yllt.*'  Jt  is  not 
^  to  assent  to  thijic  Si^TfiAU&ktfes^V'Conlnilat/^.  5,  on 
the  dfiscusslonir  WhicV  pree^^d  thi  ^option  6f  ibit  Consti* 
tution;'  and  as  to  tiie  ConsC&cntiotf  of  Siftye^^  'Th^okib  Con- 
sflrationelle  de  gidyes,'  Extfait  dbs  M^nuAesde  M.  Bdulay 
dift  la  Heurihe,  Parii,  1830." 


could  you  imagine,"  said  Bonaparte,  ^*  Aat  a  man  of 
any  talent,  and  of  some  slight  honour,  would  be  con* 
tent  to  play  the  pairt  of  a  fatting  hog  with  some  millions 
a  year  f "    This  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  of  a  Grand 
Elector.     Sidyes  had  already  discovered  that  he  had 
not  giveh  France  a  Constitution,  but  himself  a  master.^ 
On  the  24th  of  Deceihber,  1799  (Nivose  of  the  yeir 
yilL),  five  and  forty  days  after  the  affi^  of  Brumaire, 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  YIII;  Wto  publfahed.  The 
last  act  in  this  drama  of  fraud  and  force  was  performed 
on  the  night  of  the  22nd  to  tiie  23rd  of  Nivose,  when 
Bonaparte,  who  knew  that  the  metnbers  of  the  Com- 
missions  intended  to  attack  several  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution, summoned  them  one  by  one  to  give  their  signa- 
tures to  it,  which  persuasion   or  fear  extorted  from 
them  all.     The  journals,  which  at  this  time  are  no 
evidence   of  truth,  simply  announced  that   the  two 
Commissions  met  at  the  residence  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  evening  of  the  22nd.     This  Constitution  contained 
no  declaration  of  rights :  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
disappeared.f     The  first  article  declares  that  "  The 
rreneh  Republic  is  one  and  indivisible,"  and  that  is 
all.    Every  man  bom  and  resident  in  France,  who  vas 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  his  name  entered  on 
the  civic  register  of  his  communal  arrondissement,  and 
who  had  remained   a  year  on  the  territory  of  the 
Republic,  was  declared  to  be  a  French  citizen.    There 
was  a  Senate,  called  S^at  Conservateur,  consisting  of 
eighty  members,  appointed  for  life,  all  of  whom  must 
be  forty  years  of  age  at  least.    The  citizens  Si^yes  and 
Roger  Du'cos  retired  from  the  consulship  (Art.  24), 
with  their  pockets  well  filled,  and  became  memfbers  of 
the  Senate ;  they  were  to  meet  the  second  and  third 
consuls,  appointed  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  nomi* 
nate  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  would  then  fill 
up  the  list  of  its  members,  and  proceed  to  the  other  elec- 
tions.    The  sittings  of  the  Senate  were  not  public 
All  new  laws  were  to  be  pi^oposed  by   the  govern- 
ment, communicated  to  a  Tribunat,  and  passed  hy  a 
Legislative  body.     The  Tribunat  was  composed  of  a 
hundred  members,  aged  tWenty-five  at  least :  one-fifth 
of  the  number  was  to  be  changed  annually :  the  Tri- 
bunat discussed  the  proposed  I4ws,  and  adopted  or 
rejected  them.     It  sent  three  orators  chosen  from 
among  the  members,  whose  business  was  to  explain 
and  defefid  before  a  Legislative  body  the  reasons  for 
the  resolutions  which  the  Tribunat  had  come  to.    The 
Legislative  body  was  composed  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, aged  thirty  at  least,  of  whom  a  fiftii  part  vas 
changed  annually.'  The  Legislative  body  gave  the  force 
of  law,  by  secret  voting  and  without  any  discussioii,  to 
such  measures  as  had  been  discussed  before  it  by  the 
orators  of  the  Tribunat  and  of  the  government.    The 
members  of  the  Tribunat  and  of  the  Legislative  body 
were  elected  by  the  Senate  out  of  a  national  list, 

I 

*  Some  authorities  ^a^  tiiat  Si^y^S  wished  to  Se  tb^    I 
Grsnd  Elector  hjmself ;  And  the  six  tbffiomr  rather  ecieSta 
this.    The  priest  loved  money* 

t  '  Hist.  Pari.,  xxxvlii.,  p.  288—^00. 
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yfhith  w«8  formed  according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
Coi^stitution;  The  sittings  of  the  Tribunat  and  of  the 
lie^latiye  bo jj  Were'  public,'  but  ihe  number  of  per- 
ncfnn  allowed  to  attend  was  limited;  A  senatc/r*s  place 
was  worth  hftvh^  r  each  r^cerred  one  tweftti^th  part  of 
the  first  consols  allowance ;  and  the  first  consul  had 
500,000  francsr  a  year.  A  tributte  had  15,000  francif, 
and  a  lepnttttar  l<y,000  francs  ff  year,— which  waar  a 
pretty  good  aHowaifce  for  a  man  who  had  only  to  vote, 
atnd  Was  not  allowed  to  speak.  The  government  was 
hi  the  hands  of  three  confl^hr,*  choseu  by  the  aemrte 
out  of  the  national  list,'  fbr  ten'  years,  and  re*eligible 
indefinitely;  Each  was  elected  separately  with  his 
distinct  qualifieation  of  firs^  second,  or  third  consiih 
**  The  Consliiuthiu '  named  as  ihst  consul  citizen 
Bo/iaparte^'  that  is/  citisen  Bonaparte  named  himself ; 
the  second  cofinnt  Was  Cambac^ds,  ex-minivter  6f 
justice  7  the  third  was  Lebmn,  ex-member  of  the  com- 
niissi^n  of  the  Council  of  Antients ;  "  fof  this  time  th^ 
third  consul  was  only  named  fat  five  years;"  The  first 
consul  was  everything :  the  other  two  were  ciphers 
which  gave  him  more  vahie  by  being  placed  after  him. 
Their  humbler  rank  was  marked  by  their  humbler 
salary  r  eSch  had  only  ^ree-tenths  of  the  first  consul's 
salary;  Boft  together  were  valued  at  little  more  thitil 
half  of  a  first  conM.  The  Constitution  was  simply 
a  surrender  of  the  whole  power  to  Bonaparte.  The 
93rd  article  declared  that  the  French  nation  would 
never  allow  the  return  of  those  Frenchmen,  who,  having 
abandoned  their  country  since  the  14th  of  July,  178d, 
were  not  comprehended  within  the  exceptions  made 
to  the  law  passed  against  the  emigrants  ;^  and  the 
nation  forbade  any  new  exceptions  to  be  made  on  this 
point.  The  property  ofthe  emigrants  was  irrevocably 
forfeited  for  the  advantage  of  the  Republic.  The  94th 
and  last  article  declared  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  immediately  presented  to  the  {"rench  people  for 
their  acceptance. 

On  the  2drd  Frimaire,  the  two  commissions,  after 
receiving  a  message  from  the  consuls,  determined  oh 
the  mode  in  which  the  Constitution  should  be  ratified 
by  the  people.  They  did  not  present  it  to  the  primary 
assemblies  for  ratification,  but  they  opened  registers  at 
the  secretariat  of  each  administration,  and  at  other 
places :  even  justices  of  the  peace  (juges  de  paix),  and 
notaries  were  empowered  to  receive  the  acceptances  or 
refusals  of  the  people.  Only  fifteen  days  were  allowed 
for  the  voting^  and  fifteen  days  from  the  time  when  the 
Constitutional  Act  was  received  in  the  chief  town  of 
each  department.  The  consuls  were  to  collect  the 
votes  and  proclaim  the  result.  But  this  was  too  slow 
for  the  impatience  of  the  first  consul,  and  on  the  drd 
Nivose,  B^renger  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Commis- 
sion of  the  Five  Hundred,  that  they  should  decree  that 
the  Senat^  Conseinrateur  and  the  consuls  should  enter 
on  their  functions  the  next  day  (the  4th),  because  th^ 
result  of  the  people's  vote  was  not  doubtful.  This  was 
done ;  and  the  Tuileries  were  assigned  to  the  consuls, 
the  Luxembonig  to  the  Senate^  the  Palais  Royal  to 
the  Tribunat,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Five  Hundred  to 


the  Legislative  body.     Moift  of  th6  ftsthafls  of  the 
Republie  wer^  strppressed.* 

Already  on  the  third  ^e  consuls  ftsiumed  thei^ 
fnnfctfons,'  met  inid  deliberated.  They  named  Lucito 
Bonaparte  minister  of  the  interior  in  place  of  Laplace, 
who  was  made  a  senatd^ ;  and  AbriaS  Was  mfnistef  of 
justice  in  place  of  Canlbac^t^,  who  had  become^  a 
con^l.  Their  next  step  was  to  form  a  conseil  d'tot, 
which  could  only  sit  as  a  b^dy.  When  it  wSS  invoked 
by  die  consuls.  Each  doiinsellof  had  S  salary  of  25,000 
francs;  Bonaparte's  system  v^as  to  interest  a  ntmiberof 
wdl-patd  j^sohs  in  the  rhaii^tenance  of  his  admiiristra^ 
tion;  The  cOtmsellors'  dtess  woiT  bhie  Velvet  in  wintet,' 
stnd  bhie  silk  hi  summer;  They  were  all  pat  hr  Bvery; 
cc6i!incfil6rs;  senate,'  tribunes;  ithd  legislators.^  There 
iftie  five  sedions  of  the  cotittR  tfetat^war,-  marine; 
finance/  justice,  and  the  fAterior.  The  council  sat  on 
the  4th;  evert  before  theii  Irvery  could  be  ready;  as  we 
may  suppose,  unless  it  was  ordered  some  time  before  t 
and  the  Consuls  settled  the  fbrm  of  a  proclamation 
which  was  published  next  dacy.  It  announced  that  the 
reign  of  the  new  Constitution  had  commenced.  The 
people,  in  the  meanwhile;  were  voting  on  id  Accepta- 
tion or  rejection.  Everything  was  hurried  on :  tiie 
first  consul  could  never  wait.  As  early  as  the  8rd 
Nivose,  a  list  of  the  senators  wSs  published  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris.  The  list  must  therefore  have  beeir 
formed  on  the  2nd,  at  the  latest,  the  day  before  Beren* 
ger*8  motion.  The  senate  lost  no  time:  on  the  4th 
Nivose,  a  list  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  senate 
appeared  in  the  journals ;  and  on  the  7th  appeared  the 
names  of  tiie  three  hundred  members  of  the  Legislative 
body.  On  the  5th  Nivose,  the  two  Legislative  Com- 
missions received  an  official  communication  from  the 
senate,  which  informed  them  that  the  senate  existed ; 
whereupon  the  two  commissions  declared  themselves 
dissolved.  The  whole  proceeding  is  very  well  cha^ 
racterized  by  Gohier,  one  of  the  ex-directors:  "A 
miserable  minority  on  the  19  th  Brum  aire  created  three 
provisional  commissions;  these  three  commissions, 
without  being  a  constituent  body,  create  a  Constitu- 
tion ;  this  Constitution  engenders  a  great  consul ;  the 
great  consul  engenders  two  new  consuls  and  council- 
lors of  state;  the  two  new  little  consuls,  in  concert 
with  two  little  provisional  consuls,  metamorphosed 
into  senators,  engender  one-hatf  of  the  great  body,  or 
which  the  two  latter  are. already  members  ;  this  engen- 
dered half  engenders  the  other  half;  and  this  great 
political  body,  which  was  called  by  an  antiphrasis, 
Senat-conservateur,  bein^  thus  completely  engendered, 
engenders  a  Legislative  bod^  and  a  Tribunat :  in  three 
days  and  three  nights  these  merry  procreations  are 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii..  302?!  ThifiaudeaU  says,  ttat  iki 
fesdvals  6f  the  14th'  of  Julj^,  Snd  df  the  lA  Veud^miiSi^/ 
Ae  day  of  th(^  fbuiidatiou  of  the  Aepnblie,  Wei^' the  fe^v^ 
fvhieh  werri  preserv*ed.  the  '  Hist  Pari/  Mtes  erMitoMf 
t&it  sH  M  lintivals  were  soppreflM  exeepir  tiie  lOthr  of 
August 

t .'  Hist.  Pail./  zxxviii.,  30,  coDtaias  the  ConstttnliSil  of 
the  blue  velvet  and  silk  men. 
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performed ;  and  all  the  authorities  which  were  to  govern 
France,  thus  illegitimately  engendered,  do  not  wait  to 
he  legitimated  hy  the  national  adoption,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  functions  of  those  authorities 
whom  they  replace." 

The  Constitution  had  not  heen  accepted,  when  the 
commencement  of  its  reign  was  proclaimed ;  hut  the 
consuls  took  care  that  its  acceptance  was  secured  hy 
means  of  their  agents.  There  seems,  however,  no 
reason  to  douht  that  it  would  have  heen  accepted,  if 
they  had  taken  no  trouhle  ahout  it.  According  to  a 
report  made  to  the  council  of  state,  and  published  by 
the  consuls  on  the  18th  of  February,  1800,  it  appeared 
that  8,011,007  votes  accepted,  and  1562  rejected  it. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  was  not  subjected  to  the 
same  test»  That  of  1798  was  accepted  by  1,801,918 
votes,  and  rejected  by  11,610.  The  Constitution  of 
the  year  III.  was  accepted  by  1,057,890  votes,  and 
rejected  by  49,978. 

A  great  number  of  persons  were  provided  for  by  the 
nominations  ;  and  those  who  had  forwarded  or  encou- 
raged the  affair  of  the  18th  Brumaire  were  not  forgot- 
ten.* Si^yes  and  Ducos,  ex-directors  and  provisional 
consuls,  became  senators.    But  Si^yes  got  more.    His 

*  There  is  a  list  of  them,  with  the  rewards  they  got)  in 
the  'Hist  Pari.,'  xxxviii.>  314. 


scheme  of  a  grand  elector,  a  kind  of  constitutionsl 
king,  had  failed.  Whether  he  seriously  thought  of 
having  the  place  himself,  has  "been  doubted;  for  ss 
Thibaudeau  observes,  "  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
man  like  Si^yes  could  ever  have  supposed  that  Repub- 
lican France  would  have  consented  to  be  governed 
by  a  priest,  and  that  Bonaparte,  who  represented  the 
military  glory  of  France,  would  choose  to  obey  him." 
Bonaparte  got  the  place  of  grand  elector,  under  the 
name  of  First  Consul,  with  a  less  income  than  Si^yes 
proposed  for  his  elector,  but  a  great  deal  more  to  do. 
Bonaparte  was  greedy  of  power :  Si^yes  was  greedy  of 
money,  and  he  received  an  indemnity  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  operation.  The  commissions,  moved 
by  a  message  from  the  consuls,  resolved  (80  Frimaire, 
year  VIII;,)  that  "  consiSering  that  it  is  important  for 
the  stability  of  every  political  constitution  to  give 
signal  testimonials  of  gratitude  to  the  dtisens  who 
have  rendered  great  services  to  the  country,  the  national 
domain  of  Crosne,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et^Oise, 
or  some  other  equivalent,  is  decreed  in  ownership,  full 
and  entire,  to  citizen  Si^yes,  as  a  mark  of  national 
gratitude."  Si^yes  preferred  an  equivalent  which  was 
not  so  palpable :  the  state  preserved  the  domain  of 
Crosne,  and  Si^yes  got  for  it,  if  Gohier  tella  the  truth, 
a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  worth. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 
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Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  and  from  this  time 
begins  his  reign  in  France.  The  18th  and  19th  Bru- 
maire elevated  him  at  once  to  the  supreme  power.  His 
activity  was  unbounded,  his  assumption  of  authority 
manifest :  every  day  furnished  the  French  with  some- 
thing to  think  of  besides  the  illegal  measures  by  which 
he  had  seized  on  the  government.  The  French  were 
accustomed  to  revolutions,  and  one  which  promised 
security  and  tranquillity  at  home  and  victory  abroad, 
could  not  fail  to  be  generally  acquiesced  in.  The 
republican  enthusiasm  was  now  to  be  replaced  by  an 
enthusiasm  for  military  glory :  and  the  First  Consul, 
who  had  sprung  from  the  army,  centred  in  himself  the 
hopes  of  all.  He  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  opinion. 
The  journals  had  hardly  space  enough  for  all  his  pro- 
clamations and  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  state, 
of  which  the  First  Consul  was  president.  There  was 
a  proclamation  to  the  army  of  Italy,  which  Massena 
now  commanded  in  place  of  Championnet,  who  was 
dead ;  a  proclamation  to  the  French  soldiers,  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Consuls,  by  which  honorary  distinc- 
tions of  various  kinds  were  given  to  soldiers  of  all 
ranks.  Bonaparte  had  done  this  before.  In  Italy  he 
distributed  seventy-five  sabres ;  and  in  Egypt  he  gave 
various  honorary  presentSi  such  as  muskets  ornamented 


with  silver,  trumpets  and  the  like.  He  seised,  with 
his  instinctive  knowledge  of  men,  on  a  characteristic 
of  the  French  nation.  He  even  affected  to  wish  for 
peace,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England 
(5  th  Nivose),  which  was  communicated  to  lord  Orra- 
ville  by  Talleyrand.  Bonaparte's  letter  contained  no 
particular  terms,  but  it  clearly  expressed  a  strong  desire 
for  peace :  "Your  majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture 
my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  efficiently,  for  the  second 
time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  proceeding  prompt 
and  confiding,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  whidi, 
perhaps  necessary  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak 
states,  only  show  in  strong  states  a  mutual  desire  to 
deceive."  The  king's  answer,  through  lord  Grcnville, 
dated  "London,  the  4th  of  January,  1800,**  is  a  dis- 
tinct refusal  to  treat  of  peace  with  ^e  French  govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
security  for  the  king's  own  dominions  and  those  of  his 
allies,  and  for  the  security  of  Europe  in  general,  no 
guarantee  for  the  principles  which  should  direct  the 
new  government  of  France,  no  reasonable  ground  to 
judge  of  its  stability.  The  answer  stated  that  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  stability  of  the  administration  of 
France  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  princes, 
who  for  so  many  ages  had  maintained  the  intenu^ 
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prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  and  secured  for  it 
respect  and  consideration  abroad ;  but  though  this  was 
desirable,  the  king  did  not  make  it  an  indispensable 
condition  of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace ;  he  did  not 
assume  to  prescribe  to  France  her  form  of  government, 
nor  in  what  hands  she  should  place  the  authority  for 
the  administration  of  affairs.  The  sum  was  that  the 
king  stood  by  his  continental  allies,  and  considered 
the  interests  of  his  own  people  as  involved  in  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe."^ 

A  resolution  of  the  council  of  state  (6th  Nivose)  with 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  Srd  Brumaire  of  the  year  III., 
19th  Fructidor  of  the  year  V.,  and  9th  Frimaire  of  the 
year  YI.,  which  excluded  from  political  rights  and 
admissibility  to  public  functions,  the  relatives  of  emi- 
grants and  former  nobles,  declared  that  these  la^fs  were 
repealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  government  could  invite  such  persons  to  accept 
public  functions  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 
A  proclamation  of  the  consuls  (8th  Nivose)  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  the  west  was  in  a 
conciliatory  tone;  it  declared  that  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  "  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  should  be 
the  first  to  recommend  concord."  A  resolution,  which 
followed  this  proclamation,  offered  a  complete  and 
absolute' amnesty  for  the  past,  but  it  declared  those  to 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  who  should  per- 
sist in  their  rebellion.  General  Brunet  was  soon  after 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  of  the  West,  and 
Hedouville,  who  hitherto  held  the  command,  acted 
under  him.  Further  relief  was  given  to  many  scru- 
pulous people  by  a  law  that  all  public  functionaries, 
ministers  of  religion  and  others,  who  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  or  make  a  declaration  by  any  law  passed 
before  the  formation  of  the  recent  Constitution,  could 
satisfy  the  law  by  the  following  declaration :  "  I  pro- 
mise to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution.'*  By  thus 
tempering  the  strictness  of  the  Republican  oath,  the 
government  hoped  to  relieve  the  consciences  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  whom  they  wished  to  conciliate;  and 
the  '  Moniteur'  laboured  to  show  that  the  ecclesiastics 
could  take  without  scruple  an  oath,  which  merely  bound 
them  not  to  be  hostile  to  the  Constitution. 

The  churches  were  again  opened  for  the  Catholic 
worship ;  but  the  clergy  demanded  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  buildings,  which  the  law  had  given  up 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  d^cadi. 
But  though  the  government  were  well  disposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  d^cadi,  it  still  struggled  with  the  Sunday, 
and  great  inconvenience  arose  from  the  conflict  between 
the  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  worship  and  those  of 
the  decadi,  until  the  d6cadi  was  abolished  some  time 
after.  The  government  slowly  but  resolutely  destroyed 
all  the  work  of  the  Hebertistes;  and  Fouch^,  the 
apostle  of  atheism,  was  their  agent  in  the  restoration 
of  religion.     The  other  members  of  the  government 

*  Bonaparte's  note,  and  the  answer,  are  printed  in  the 
•  llist.  Pari./  xxxviii.,  320 


cared  no  more  for  religion  than  he  did,  but  they  knew 
that  the  mass  of  the  nation  had  never  abandoned  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  it  was  politic  to  attach  them  to  the 
new  government.  The  venerable  pope  Plus  YI.  had 
died  at  Valence,  in  Dauphin^.  The  Directory  treated 
him  harshly :  the  French  people  showed  him  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank  and  his  virtues:  the  consuls 
celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dor. All  this  was  done  before  the  tribunat  and  the 
Legislative  body  met. 

The  first  session  was  on  the  11th  Nivose  (January 
1,  1800).     Daunou  was  elected  president  of  the  Tri- 
bunat,  and  Perrin   of    the   Legislative   body.      The 
Tribunat,  the  only  body  in  which  speaking  was  al- 
lowed, sat  at  the  Palais  Royal :  '*  the  selection  of  the 
place,"  said  Duveyrier,  "  was  satisfactory ;  it  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Revolution  :"  "  it  is  the  place,"  he  said, 
"  in  which,  if  any  one   should  speak  of  an   idol   of 
fifteen  days,  one  would  recollect  that  an  idol  of  fifteen 
centuries  had  been  broken  in  a  single  day."     Bona- 
parte and  the  public  understood  the   allusion ;    and 
the  first  consul  was  displeased.     On  the  13th  Nivose, 
the   Legislative  body   transmitted  to  the  Tribunat  a 
measure,  which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  the 
conseil  d'etat  for  regulating  the  passing  of  laws ;  and 
the  measure  fixed  a  limit  to  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sions.     This  was  finally  carried,  though  it  was  said 
by  some  that  the  government  seemed  to  wish  to  carry 
their  measures  in  a  gallop.   Measures  were  also  adopted 
for  improving  the  revenue ;  such  as  the  sale  of  certain 
charges  on  land  which  had  fallen  to  the  Republic  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  to  whom  the 
charges  belonged.    The  direct  taxes  were  paid  monthly : 
better  accounts  were  kept;  and  the  receivers-general 
gave   securities.      On   the   27th   Nivose  the   consuls 
chained  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  a  resolution  that 
the  minister  of  police,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  should  allow  no  joumals  to  appear  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  except  the  'Moniteur  Universel,' 
the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  and  '  des  Deerets,'  and  a  few 
others  which  were  mentioned,  and  also  the  journals 
which  were  exclusively  devoted  to  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, commerce  and  advertisements.     No  new  journal 
was  to  be  published  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  or 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  Republic ;    and  the 
minister  of  police  was  to  report  immediately  on  all  the 
joumals  which  were  printed  in  the  other  departments. 
The  fifth    article  was    still   more    severe :     •*  Every 
journal   shall  be  immediately  suppressed  which  shall 
insert  any  articles  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
social  pact,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  to 
the  glory  of  the  armies,  or  which  shall  publish  invec- 
tives against  the  government,  and  the  nations  which 
are  friends  or  allies  of  the  Republic,  even  if  these 
articles  should  be  taken  firom  foreign  joumals."     This 
bold    measure    met  with    no    opposition.     With   the 
army  devoted  to  him,  the  priests  enlisted  on  his  side, 
the  joumals  silenced,  and  a  constitution  which  placed 
the  chief  power  in  his  hands,  Bonaparte  saw  the  way 
open  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes.     Soon 
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after  the  18th  Brumaire  two  agents  of  the  Bourbons 
had  an  interview  with  Bonaparte  at  the  Tuileries>  and 
proposed  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiled  family; 
but  Bonaparte  told  them  that  it  was  impossible :  and 
perhaps  he  wa^  right.  The  French  nation  would  not 
have  accepted  them,  and  he,  too,  had  his  own  views. 

On  the  nth  of  February  the  government  presented 
to  the  Legislative  body  the  draft  of  a  law,  which  modi- 
fied the  territorial  divisions  and  established  the  pre- 
fectures, and  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  present  depart- 
mental administration.*  The  prefets  were  in  fact 
intendans  under  a  new  name;  their  delegates  were 
called  sous-prefets.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  naming  prefets,  sous-prefets,  or  the  municipal 
magistrates.  On  the  28th  Pluviose,  when  the  prefets 
were  presented  to  him,  the  first  consul  said,  *'  France 
dates  its  happiness  from  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
fectures." The  judiciary  was  re-organized,  but  not 
without  some  discussion  and  opposition.  There  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  every  commune ;  a  tribunal 
de  premiere  instance  established  for  every  arrondisse- 
ment ;  a  criminal  tribunal  for  every  department ;  and 
twenty-nine  courts  of  appeal :  the  court  of  cassation 
was  the  supreme  court.  The  avoues  were  also  re- 
established, one  of  the  bodies  whom  the  Revolution 
had  suppressed.  The  police  also  was  organized  and 
formed  by  Fouch^  upon  the  authority  of  a  clause  in 
the  law  for  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
and  the  administration.  Fouche's  object  was  to  make 
the  police  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  governing ; 
and  the  first  consul  was  well-disposed  to  enter  into  his 
views.  Fouoh6  liked  the  occupation  ;  he  loved  tyranny 
in  any  shape. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  confidence  that  was  felt  in 
the  new  power,  was  the  improvement  of  credit,  which 
was  shown  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  public  secu- 
rities. An  association  of  bankers  was  formed,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  was  a  private 
undertaking,  but  was  favoured  by  the  government,  to 
which  it  promised  to  be  usefiil.  It  was  about  the  end 
of  February  that  the  government  was  installed  at  the 
Tuileries ;  but  the  first  consul  alone  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  antient  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  It 
was  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  and  an  antient  dynasty  had  been 
overthrown,  and  a  king  beheaded :  there  had  been  the 
reign  of  Terror,  the  re-action,  and  the  Directory ;  and 
now  there  was  again  a  power  greater  thaq  ever  a  king 
of  France  possessed.  When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the 
Tuileries,  he  made  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  palace, 
mounted  his  horse  and  reviewed  the  troops.  Each 
minister  presented  to  him  the  functionaries  of  the 
several  departments.  The  foreign  diplomatists  were 
presented  a  few  days  after ;  there  were  ministers  from 
Spain  and  Rome,  from  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

♦  Diicours  prononce  par  Roederer  en  pr^sentant  au  corps 
l^giilatif  le  projet  de  la  nouvelle  division  du  territoire  et  de 
r^tablissment  dea  prefectures.  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxviiL,  3o2i 
Thibaudeau, '  Consulat/  chap.  4. 


Baden  and  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  ambassadors  from  the 
Cisalpine,  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  ligurian  Republics. 
A  kind  of  court  was  formed  at  the  Tuileries.  Madame 
Bonaparte  was  waited  upon  by  the  wives  of  the  civil 
functionaries  and  the  officers.  They  were  all  rather 
awkward  at  firat  in  their  new  sphere ;  but  those  who 
disliked  the  new  etiquette  were  conciliated  by  tbe 
graceful  and  engaging  manners  of  the  first  consul's 
wife.  Ladies  at  the  Tuileries  were  addressed  as 
Madame,  and  this  return  to  old  usage  soon  became  the 
fashion. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  body  closed  on  the 
Qth  Germinal  (8Qth  March,  1800).  There  waa  tran- 
quillity in  France,  but  war  abroad,  and  the  consuls 
were  busy  with  making  preparations  for  it.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  before  the  session  closed,  the  consuls 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  French :  *'  Frenchmen, 
you  desire  peace:  your  government  desires  it  more 
ardently  than  you:  their  first  wishes,  their  constant 
labours  have  been  for  peace:  the  English  ministry 
reject  it."  A  new  motive  waa  appealed  to :  **  It  is 
no  longer  for  factions,  it  is  no  longer  to  choose  their 
tyrants,  that  the  French  are  arming ;  it  is  to  secure 
what  is  dearest  to  them ;  it  is  for  the  honour  of  France, 
for  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity."  The  response 
of  the  Legislative  body  declared  that  '*  all  Frenchmen 
who  had  completed  their  twentieth  year  on  the  1st  of 
last  Vend^miaire,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment." The  consuls,  by  a  resolution,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  proclamation,  created  an  army  of  reserve 
of  60,000  men«  to  be  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  first  consul.  The  soldiers  who  had  obtained 
their  discharge,  the  companies  of  veterans,  conscripts, 
all  were  invited,  in  the  name  of  honour,  to  join  their 
colours ;  or,  if  they  were  not  attached  to  any  corps,  to 
repair  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  army  of  reserve  at 
Dijon.  Volunteers  were  also  invited.  The  army  of 
reserve  was  forming  at  Dijon,  but  a  more  numerous 
body  was  collecting  at  Geneva,  and  yet  the  Austrians 
knew  nothing  of  it.  On  the  12th  of  Germinal,  Bona- 
parte gave  up  the  command  of  the  reserve  to  Berthier, 
and  Carnot  was  made  minister  of  war  in  place  of 
Berthier. 

Bonaparte's  power  was  founded  on  his  military 
success,  and  fresh  victories  would  consolidate  it.  He 
gave  to  Moreau  the  command  of  the  army  of  Qermany. 
though  Moreau  would  not  adopt  his  views  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  He  chose  Italy  for  himself,  the 
theatre  of  his  former  glory ;  and  he  himself  conducted 
the  campaign,  though  Berthier  had  the  title  of  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve.  He  left  Paris  sud- 
denly on  the  6  th  of  May,  and  reviewed  the  army  at 
Dijon.  On  the  8th  he  was  at  Geneva,  where  Necker 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him  on  public  credit.  It  is  said  that  he  let  Bonaparte 
see  that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  direct  the  finan- 
cial afiairs  of  France  again.  General  Marescot,  who 
had  been  sent  to  examine  the  pass  of  the  great  St. 
Bernard,  made  a  report  to  the  first  consul,  who  listened 
very  patiently,  and  then  rising  abruptly  from  his  seat, 
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said,  **  Can  we  pass  ?"  "  Yes,  citizen  consul,  but  with 
difficulty."  "Well  then,"  said  the  first  consul,  "let 
us  set  out."  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Melaa,  was  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  Bona- 
parte's object  was  to  seize  Milan,  and  place  himself 
between  the  Austrian  army  and  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor.  If  Melas  was  defeated,  his  army  had  no 
retreat,  and  must  surrender.  Bonaparte  did  not  seem 
to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  beaten 
hinaself ;  but  a  defeat  would  have  left  him  no  retreat 
except  over  the  Alps.  A  corps  of  35,000  Frenchmen, 
under  Lannes,  made  their  way  oyer  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  a  passage  of  great  difficulty  for  an  army  with 
artillery,  but  many  of  the  men  were  already  disciplined 
to  difficult  marches.*  Another  division  crossed  by  the 
St.  Gothard  and  ^he  Simplon ;  ap4  the  twQ  divisions 
of  the  right  wefit  by  Mont  Gen^v^'e,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Th^  whole  force,  about  60,000 
men,  had  been  assembled  without  the  lipowledge  qf  the 
Austrians,  and  in  a  few  days  was  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  Bonfip^rte  left  Lausanne  on  the  }7th  of 
May,  and  the  next  day  )ie  crossed  W\p  Great  St.Berpard, 
and  pushed  his  head-q^^ar^eTS  to  ^gsta  pn  the  Ppra 
Baltea.  The  for^  pf  Bard,  situated  on  ^  precimtous 
rock,  commanded  the  narrow  p^s^  \w  the  valley  qelow 
Aosta,  and  enfiladed  the  principal  street  qf  t\{P  tpwn 
with  a  battery  of  twenty-two  guns.  T\^U  obstftcje  was 
overcome.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Bonaparte  was  in 
Milan.  The  Milanese  were  glad  to  see  him  again,  for 
they  had  suffered  dreadfully  under  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  Austrian  occupation.  The  Austrians 
behaved  in  a  brutal  and  inhuman  manner.  The 
patriots,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  revolutionary 
party,  returned  to  Milan,  expecting  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  would  resume  its  acti- 
vity ;  but  Bonaparte  only  appointed  a  provisional 
administration,  having  an  intention  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution. In  a  letter  to  the  consuls  he  said,  "  What- 
ever the  atheists  of  Paris  may  say  of  it,  I  shall  attend 
to-morrow  a  Te  Deum^  which  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
metropolis  : "  and  he  did  attend  this  religious  ceremony 
for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  He  also  called  the  clergy 
together  and  made  them  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
religion :  he  said,  "  No  society  can  exist  without 
religion  ;  there  is  no  good  morality  without  religion ; 
it  is  only  religion,  then,  which  gives  to  a  state  a  firm 
and  lasting  support.  I  inform  you  that  the  churches 
in  France  have  been  opened  again,  that  the  Catholic 
religion  there  resumes  its  former  splendour,  and  the 
people  look  with  respect  on  their  old  pastors  who 
return  fiiU  of  zeal  to  their  deserted  flocks."     He  con- 

*  The  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  difficult  for 
the  artillery,  the  horses,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  Bona- 
parte himself  crossed  after  bis  am^y,  with  a  young  Swiss  for 
his  guide.  The  French  were  encumbered  with  the  heavy 
materiel  of  a  mpdem  firmy,  but  met  with  no  rewstance, 
except  at  Bard.  The  great  Roman  commander  led  about 
25,000  men  over  the  Genevre,  or  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  had 
many  battles  to  fight.  He  carries  over  his  ^ve  legions,  and 
fights  his  battles  in  five  lines.    ('  Gallic  War,'  i.,  10.) 


eluded  by  saying,  "  this  is  what  I  wished  to  communi- 
cate to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Catholic  and  Roman  ;  I  wish  that  the  expression  of 
these  opinions'  may  remain  graven  on  your  hearts, 
that  you  will  give  effect  to  what  I  have  been  saying  ; 
and  I  add  my  permission  for  this  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public  through  the  press,  in  order  that  my 
opinions  may  be  known  not  only  in  Italy  and  in 
PVance,'  but  all  through  Europe."*  The  clergy  of 
Milan  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  French  army  had  now  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  Melas  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  design  of 
the  first  consul.  The  Austrian  general,  who  was  at 
Turin,  was  shut  up  be^wf^^  the  Po  and  the  sea,  for  the 
divisions  of  the  Fre^p)!  #rmy  were  so  placed  as  to 
allow  hin^  up  passage  except  along  the  right  bank  of 
thP  fiver,  i^nd  this  route  WJ^s  obstructed  by  the  French 
occupying  Stfad^lla,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pq,  and  on  the  road  from  Tortpna  to  Piacenza.  Melas 
advance^  as  far  ^s  Alessandria,  y/\\pTe  his  position  was 
ypry  difficult ;  to  reach  f^iacen?^  he  must  defeat  the 
\^^^%  of  ^he  f  rcTfph  firmy  posted  at  Stradella ;  and  to 
pro^s  the  ^^pennines  he  must  dislodge  Suchet,  who  was 
guarding  the  passefi  yniih  20,000  men.  He  remained 
())fep  days  at  Aleisandria,  inactive,  while  the  French 
iifere  strengthening  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  and  Desaix  who  had  lately  come  from  Egypt,  joined 
the  army,  and  received  the  command  of  two  divisions  of 
the  left.  On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Austrians  advanced 
towards  Tortona,  and  entered  the  extensive  plain  be- 
tween the  Bormida  and  the  Scrivia,  which  contains  the 
villages  of  Marengo  and  Castel-Ceriolo,  and  the  town  of 
San  Giuliano,  two  leagues  east  of  which  is  the  Scrivia. 
Within  these  limits  was  fought  the  decisive  battle,  in 
which  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage  till  Bonaparte 
appeared  on  the  field,  and  by  his  presence  gave  the 
French  fresh  courage.  The  old  Austrian  general  had 
cut  to  pieces  the  division  of  Victor,  driven  Lannes 
back,  and  the  road  to  Tortona  seemed  open.  It  was 
three  in  the  afternoon :  he  was  too  tired  to  sit  on 
his  horse,  and  went  to  Alessandria,  leaving  Zach  to 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  was 
manceuvring  on  his  left,  and  Melas  had  not  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  movements.  Zach  thought 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dislodge  Desaix  from  San 
Giuliano,  against  which  he  directed  a  column.  This 
was  the  critical  moment,  and  Bonaparte  ordered  Desaix 
to  attack  the  enemy.  Desaix  fell  dead  at  the  first  dis- 
charge, but  the  French  broke  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
column,  and  threw  the  whole  mass  into  confusion,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  This  decided  the 
battle:  the  whole  Austrian  line  gave  way  before  an 
army  which  they  thought  they  had  defeated,  but  which 
was  again  moving  upon  them  with  steady  step.     The 

*  Discours  adressi  par  Bonaparte  auz  cur^s  de  la  ville  de 
Milan,  5tb  June  1800.  We  may  assun^e  it  to  be  Bonaparte's 
qwn  composition,  and  it  is  a  favourable  specimen.  If  it  is 
not  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  it  is  of  his  sagacity  and  good 
sense,  which  were  the  true  characteristics  of  his  under- 
standing. 
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loss  in  this  well- contested  field  was  great  on  both 
sides,  and  nearly  equal.  The  next  day  Melas,  though 
he  was  well  able  to  resist  the  enemy,  asked  for  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities ;  and  the  convention  of  Alessan- 
dria was  made,  by  the  terms  of  which  the.Austrians 
evacuated  Italy  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  and  gave  up  to 
the  French  Genoa,  which  they  had  taken,  and  all  the 
places  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanais.  In  one  day  the 
Austrians  lost  all  that  they  had  got  in  two  years' 
battles  and  victories. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  replaced  France  in  the  posi- 
tion which  she  held  in  1797.  It  secured  Bonaparte's 
power,  and  gave  him  an  influence  over  opinion  which 
lasted  many  years.  After  providing  for  .the  re-organi- 
zation of  Uie  Cisalpine  Republic,  he  went  to  Turin, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Mont-Cenis,  and  visited  Lyon, 
where  he  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Place  Bellecour,  which  was  destroyed  after  the  siege 
of  Lyon  (p.  314).  He  was  in  Paris  oo  the  2nd  of 
July,  less  than  two  months  after  he  had  left  it.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  :  all  the  city  crowded  to 
see  the  little  general,  the  rapidity  of  whose  movements 
and  the  strength  of  whose  will  ended  a  campaign  in 
six  weeks.  There  was  an  illumination  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival.  Everybody  acknowledged  his  merits : 
the  expression  was  sincere  and  unanimous.  He  said 
to  the  great  functionaries  who  paid  their  respects  to 
him,  "  Well,  have  you  done  a  good  deal  of  work  since 


I  left  you?"  for  Bonaparte  worked  hard,  and  would 
have  everybody  work.  "  Not  so  much  as  you, 
general,"  was  the  reply.  The  passage  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  was  compared  with  Hannibal's  route  over 
the  Alps ;  and  David,  now  a  supple  flatterer,  painted 
the  well-known  equestrian  portrait  of  the  first  consul 
ascending  the  Great  St.  Bernard.*  On  the  celebration 
of  the  14th  of  July,  there  was  presentation  of  colours, 
and  Olympic  Games  as  they  were  called.  Bonaparte 
entertained  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  Republic, 
and  gave  the  toast,  "  To  the  14th  of  July,  and  to  the 
French  people,  our  sovereign."  The  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  was  also  duly  kept  on 
the  1st  Vendemiaire  of  the  year  IX.  (23  September, 
1800). 

The  success  of  Moreau  in  Germany,  if  less  brilliant, 
was  equally  decisive  with  that  of  the  first  consul.  He 
entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  at  three 
points,  Strassburg,  B41e,  and  Constanz.  Stockach,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Constanz,  was 
the  place  of  junction  for  the  three  divisions.  Moreau, 
who  commanded  the  centre  in  person,  was  met  by 
the  Austrians  at  Engen,  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of 
Stockach,  and  he  defeated  them.  Lecourbe,  who  com- 
manded the  right,  drove  back  the  Austrians  who  de- 

*  It  was  assumed  that  Hannibal  passed  by  the  Great  St 
Bernard. 
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fended  Stockach,  and  the  junction  of  tbe  three  divi- 
sions was  effected  early  in  May.  The  Austrians,  who 
were  commanded  by  Kray,  now  experienced  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats.  They  were  beaten  at  Mosskirch  on 
the  6th  of  May,  at  Biberach  on  the  9th,  and  the  next 
day  at  Memmingen.  The  Austrians  abandoned  all  tbe 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  lake  of  Constanz,  the 
Danube  and  the  Lech.  On  the  19th  the  French  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Hochstett,  on  the  Danube,  which 
gave  them  the  town  of  Ulm,  the  strong  bulwark  of  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  rich  stores  collected  at 
Donauwerth.  In  the  battle  of  Oberhausen,  a  few  days 
after,  the  brave  grenadier,  I^atour  d'Auvergne,  the  last 
descendant  of  marshal  Turenne,  was  killed  by  a  hulan. 
Moreau  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  near  the 
village  of  Oberhausen ;  and  by  a  subsequent  order  of 
the  first  consul,  the  sabre  of  honour  of  "  the  first  gre- 
nadier of  France"  was  suspended  with  due  solemnity 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  of  Mars.  His  heart, 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  case,  was  attached  to  the  colours 
of  the  forty-sixth  demi-brigadci  to  which  he  belonged. 
Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  French 
soldier ;  such  the  rewards  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  army. 

The  French  now  occupied  Augsburg  and  Munich, 
firom  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ran  away  with  all  the 
money  that  he  could  carry.  The  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  was 
beaten  at  Landshut  on  the  Isar,  and  the  main  body 
retreated  to  the  Inn.  The  advanced  posts  of  Moreau 
were  at  Linz  on  the  Danube,  and  the  road  to  Vienna 
seemed  to  be  open  to  him.  An  armistice  was  signed 
at  Pahrsdorf,  near  Munich,  on  the  15th  of  July ;  and 
on  the  28th  the  first  consul  signed  at  Paris  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  between  France  and  Austria,  the 


proposals  of  which  were  sent  through  an  agent  by 
Austria.  Thus  the  victorious  career  of  Moreau  was 
stopped;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  more 
through  the  first  consul's  jealousy  of  Moreau,  whom 
he  disliked,  and  whose  political  views  he  suspected, 
than  through  a  sincere  desire  of  peace.  But  peace  was 
not  secured.  Austria  was  engaged  to  England,  and 
could  not  conclude  a  treaty  herself;  and  Bonaparte 
demanded  conditions  during  the  negotiations  to  which 
England  would  not  consent:  he  required  a  maritime 
armistice,  which  would  have  allowed  him  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Malta,  then  on  the  point  of  surren- 
dering, and  to  Egypt,  where  the  French  were  hard 
pressed.  The  negotiations  between  France  and  Austria 
were  carried  on  at  Luneville. 

France  was  still  disturbed  by  royalist  intrigues  and 
Republicans  or  Jacobins,  both  of  whom  were  hostile  to 
the  first  consul;  and  not  least  the  Jacobins,  whom 
Bonaparte  hated.  During  the  first  consul's  absence  in 
Italy,  the  republicans  projected  a  movement  in  Paris, 
but  Fouch6  was  awake.  In  October,  on  the  18th  Yen* 
demiaire,  it  was  reported  that  some  conspirators  had 
formed  a  plot  to  kill  the  first  consul  at  the  opera. 
Several  persons  were  arrested  among  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  doors  of  the  theatre;  and  Demerville, 
Ceracchi  a  sculptor,  Topino-Lebrun  a  young  painter, 
and  Giuseppe  Arena,  a  Corsican,  brother  of  Barto- 
lomeo,  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  who  had  de- 
claimed against  Bonaparte  on  the  occasion  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  were  charged  with  conspiring  against  the 
life  of  the  first  consul.  They  were  tried  and  con- 
demned a  few  months  after  (17  Nivose)  and  executed. 
The  guilt  of  Arena  and  Lebrun  seems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 
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Bonaparte  left  K16ber  and  the  army  in  Egypt 
much  discouraged  by  the  hasty  desertion  of  their 
general.  Klcber  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  adopt  more  pomp  and  display 
than  Bonaparte  had  done.  Tbe  festival  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Republic  (1  Vendemiaire),  was  celebrated 
by  Kleber  at  Cairo,  and  by  Desaix  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Antient  Thebes.  But  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  advancing  from  Syria,  and  was 
already  at  Qaza.  On  the  3rd  Brumaire,  a  large  Turkish 
fleet,  accompanied  by  Sidney  Smith,  appeared  at  the 
Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  seized  the  tower  of 
the  Bogaz,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river ; 
but  the  troops  which  landed  were  defeated  by  the 
French  commandant  of  Damietta.  Kleber,  however, 
was  anxious  to  return  to  France,  and  after  some  diffi- 


culties, a  convention  was  agreed  on  at  El  Arish  between 
Kleber  and  Sidney  Smith  and  the  Turkish  plenipo- 
tentiaries (28th  January,  1800),  by  virtue  of  which  the 
French  army  was  to  be  removed  to  France  with  arms 
and  baggage  in  their  own  ships,  and  those  which  the 
Turks  should  furnish,  and  the  country  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Ottomans.  The  French  general  sent  notice  of 
the  convention  of  El  Arish  to  the  Directory,  for  he  did 
not  yet  know  that  the  Directory  was  overthrown,  that 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and  had 
got  a  former  letter  of  his  addressed  to  the  Directory,  in 
which  he  complained  grievously  of  the  condition  in 
which  Bonaparte  had  left  the  army  of  Egypt.  Desaix 
set  sail  for  France,  but  was  taken  by  an  English  frigate 
and  carried  to  Admiral  Keith,  then  at  Leghorn,  who 
let  him  go  after  detaining  him  in  quarantine  for  thirty 
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days.  He  arrived  at  Toulon  in  time  to  fall  at  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  Admiral  Keith,  who  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean,  had  orders  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  his  consent  to  any  convention,  unless 
the  French  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  he 
communicated  his  orders  to  Kleber  in  a  letter.  Smith 
had  not  signed  the  convention  of  El  Arish)  and  he  was 
consequently  not  strictly  a  party  to  it ;  but  he  took  a 
share  in  the  negotiations,  as  if  he  had  full  powers ;  and 
it  seems  that  he  thought  that  he  had.  His  conduct 
however  in  the  matter  is  not  clear :  that  there  was  a 
formd  defect  in  his  authority,  or  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  powers,  is  certain  ;  but  the  real  object  of  the  British 
government  was  to  prevent  Kleber*s  army  fVom  landing 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was  Supposed  that  he 
might  have  an  important  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  convention  of  El  Arish 
is,  however,  a  matter  not  easy  to  justify ;  and  it  is  the 
English,  not  the  French,  who  have  to  explain  their 
conduct.  A  duplicate  of  K16ber*s  complaining  letter 
to  the  Directory  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  expedition  to 
Egypt  under  Abercromby. 

The  letter  of  admiral  Keith  roused  Kleber  from  the 
despondency  in  which  he  had  sunk.  He  appealed  to 
the  courage  of  his  men,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  led 
them  against  the  Turkish  army  of  40,000  men,  who  were 
posted  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis.  His  army  of  about 
12,000  men  was  fbrmed  in  squares.  Behind  him  was 
Cairo,  ready  to  revolt.  His  position  was  critical,  but 
his  skill  and  courage  saved  his  army ;  and  around  the 
attcieht  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  the  Turkish  army  was 
beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  superiority  of  European 
tactics.  The  French  lost, only  a  few  hundred  men. 
General  Yerdier,  with  two  thousand  men,  was  besieged 
in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  Kleber  hastened  to  his 
relief.  The  city  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but 
finally  surrendered,  and  was  treated  mildly  by  the 
French  genend.  While  Kleber  was  busily  employed 
in  improving  the  administration  of  the  country,  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  by  a  I'urkish 
fanatic,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Desaix  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  Desaix  and  Kleber  were  the  two 
most  able  generals  whom  Bonaparte  had.  On  the 
I5th  of  September,  Malta,  which  the  French  had  held 
since  Bonaparte  took  it,  surrendered  to  the  English. 

The  second  session  of  the  Legislative  body,  that 
of  the  year  X,  opened  on  the  1st  Frimaire  (22nd 
November),  1800.  On  the  following  day,  Regnier,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  read  a  discourse  before 
the  Legislative  body  on  the  situation  of  the  Republic ;  in 
which  A  comparison  was  made  between  the' present  and 
the  past,  which  was  all  in  favour  of  the  sldministration 
of  the  first  consul.  Laws  were  passed  fbr  reducing  the 
humber  of  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  correctional  police,  and  for  regu- 
lating criminal  procedure.  Some  new  departments  were 
added  to  France,  Mont  Tonnere,  Rhin  and  Moselle, 
Roer,  and  Sarre.  The  government  proposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  special  courts  to  try  the  numerous  assas- 


sins and  robbers,  who^  it  was  alleged,  infested  the 
country ;  and  the  law  was  carried)  though  there  was  a 
long  discussion  in  the  Tribunal,  and  only  a  majority  of 
eight.  The  opposition  of  the  tribunes  displeased  the 
government ;  and  the  journals,  which  servilely  flattered 
the  hew  power,  contained  articles  directed  against  some 
of  the  members,  who  were  ehatacterised  as  sophists, 
Us  persons  who  disfigured  the  best  designs,  as  idle 
talkers  who  did  not  know  what  they  Were  about.  The&e 
attacks  were  supposed  to  be^  and  probably  were^  directed 
by  the  government ;  and  the  worst  was^  there  were  no 
means  of  replying  to  them. 

The  little   interest   which   the   proceedings   in  the 
Legislature  created,  was  rendered  still  less  by  an  event 
that  happened   on   the   24th    December,    1800$    and 
absorbed  public  attention^    About  eight  in  the  evening 
the  first  consul  was  gomg  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Opera  in  his  carriage^  and  was  passing  through  the 
Rue  Nicaise;    a  small  cart,   with  a  barrel  upon  it 
obstructed  the  passage,  but  the  coachman,  who  was 
half  drunkj  drove  quicker  than  usual^  and  pushed  his 
horses  on.     The  carriage  had  just  passedi  ^hen  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  was  heard)  which  shook  the  whole 
neighbourhood,   killed   seven   persons,   and   wounded 
twenty-five  more.  Though  the  glass  of  the  first  consul's 
carriage  Was  broken,  he  escaped  unhurt,  atid  continued 
his  way  to  the  Opera,  where  Haydh's  Oratorio  of  the 
Creation  was  to  be  performed  \  but  he  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  before  it  was  over.     The  blirrel  which  ex- 
ploded was  filled  with  gunpowder,  balls^  and  grenades, 
and  was  fired  by  a  match  on  a  signal  being  given. 
Bonaparte,  who  feared  the  republicans  more  than  the 
royalists,   immediately   suspected   them  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  plot :  ''  I  am  not  to  be  deceived^'*  said 
he,  *^  in  this  affair :  it  is  neither  nobles)  Chouans,  nor 
priests ;  it  is  the  men  of  September,  villains  loaded  with 
crimes,  who  are  always  conspiring,  openly  revolting 
against  all  the  governments  which  have  succeeded  one 
another."     Fouche,  it  is  said,-from  the  first  attributed 
the  plot  to  the  royalists  and  to  England.     However, 
Fouche   arrested  a   number   of  republicans,  and  the 
prefet  of  police   made  a  report  on  the  affair  to  the 
consuls.*     One  Chevalier,  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
report,  had  been  arrested  two  months  before  on  some 
vague  suspicions,  because  he  employed  himself  In  im- 
proving the  fabrication  of  powder  and  firearms,  an 
employment  Which  he  had  followed  since  1794.     There 
was  also  found  in  his  possession  a  machine  or  con- 
trivance for  throwing  a  great  number  of  projectiles  at 
once,  and  it  waS  concluded  that  he  must  have  been 
privy  to  the  design  of  the  24th  of  t)ecember,  which 
was  tb  be  abcomplished  by  this  itifemal  machine^  as  it 
was  called*     The  first  consul  \^as  I'dsolted  to  punish^ 
severely :  he  would  not  consent  tb  allow  the  special 
tribunals  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the  infefnd  machine : 
*'  the  tuition  of  the  special  tribunal,"  he  said,  *'  would  be 

•  '  Rapport  du  prefet,'  &C.,  10  Nivose,  An.  ix. ;  •  Hist. 
Pari  /  xxxviiL,  365.  It  states  some  fkcts  difi^rendy  firom 
the  ordinary  accounts ;  but  they  are  not  material. 
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too  slow,  too  limited ;  a  more  striking  vengeance  is 
required  for  so  atrocious  a  crime ;  it  should  be  rapid, 
like  lightning ;  there  must  be  blood  ;  we  must  shoot 
as  many  criminals  as  there  hare  been  victims,  fifteen  or 
twenty,  deport  two  hundred,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  purge  the  Republic  of  them.  It  is 
not  for  myself  that  I  speak  ;  I  have  braved  other 
dangers ;  my  fortune  has  preserved  me  from  them,  and 
I  still  trust  to  it ;  but  it  is  social  order  which  is  at 
sUke,  public  morality,  and  the  national  glory."  The 
action  of  Bonaparte  was  quick.  Fouche  made  a 
report  to  the  consuls,  and  Bonaparte  carried  it  to  the 
council  of  state,  which  thereupon  made  a  resolution, 
called  by  the  classical  name  of  S^natus-consulte.  The 
Senatus-consulte  was  carried  by  three  members  of  the 
council  to  the  senate,  which  adopted  it,  and  Bonaparte 
proclaimed  the  Senatus-consulte  **  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people."*  The  Sinatus-consulte  was  signed 
by  Laplace,  the  president.  It  was  followed  by  *'  an 
act  of  government,"  promulgated  "  as  making  part  of 
the  Senatus-consulte,"  by  which  act  "  there  were 
placed  under  special  surveillance,  beyond  the  European 
territory  of  the  Republic,  the  citizens  whose  names 
follow ;" — and  then  followed  a  long  list  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  which  comprised  some  names  well 
known  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolution, — as 
Foumier,  called  the  American ;  Rossignol,  general  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  several  who  were  character- 
Ized  as  "  Septembriseurs,"  men  who  were  covered  with 
the  blood  of  September,  or  supposed  to  be.  This  was 
the  first  Senatus-consulte,  a  memorable  measure,  the 
forerunner  of  others,  and  the  means  by  which  Bona- 
parte destroyed  the  Republic  and  founded  the  Empire. 
The  first  consul  had  the  classic  taste  of  the  French ; 
and  his  vague  notions  of  Roman  institutions  and 
Roman  measures  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
him.  He  had  said,  when  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  special  tribunals,  "on  the  occasion  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Cicero  sacrificed  the  con- 
spirators, and  said  that  he  had  saved  his  country :  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  great  task  which  I  have 
undertaken,  and  of  my  mission,  if  I  did  not  show  my- 
self severe  in  such  circumstances."  Yet  there  was 
some  opposition  in  the  senate.  Si^yes  was  the  only 
man  who  justified  the  measure  by  reason  of  public 
salvation  (salut  public),  words  of  ilKomen,  which  had 
covered  France  with  scaffolds.  This  affair  of  the 
infernal  machine  was  turned  by  Bonaparte  to  his  own 
profit,  as  Fouche  observes.f 

In  a  few  days  the  real  conspirators  were  discovered. 
They  were  Chouans,  partisans  or  agents  of  Georges 
Cadoudal,  a  noted  leader  who  was  then  in  England, 
and  with  whom  these  men  corresponded.  Fouche 
made  another  report  to  the  consuls  on  the  affair  of  the 
infernal  machine,  which  may  contain  some  truth,  and 
probably  contains  a  good  deal  of  falsehood.];     Two 

*  Printed  in  the  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  3/5. 
t  *  Fouch^'s  M6m.,'  i.,  p.  212.     See  also  *  Napoleon  au 
Conseil  d*Etat,'  i.,  31,  &c. 
X  Printed  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  380. 


men,  named  Carbon  and  St.  Regent,  were  tried  on  a 
charge  of  being  the  principals  in  this  plot,  and  were 
convicted  and  executed.  Chevalier,  who  was  charged 
with  constructing  the  first  infernal  machine,  the  model 
of  the  second,  was  executed  some  time  before.  All 
the  documents  relating  to  the  trial  were  printed  by 
order  of  the  government,  as  a  continuation  of  a  volume 
which  was  entitled  '  The  English  Conspiracy.' 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia^  the  successor  of  Catherine, 
had  hitherto  opposed  France,  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland;  but  he  was  displeased  at  the  English 
having  hoisted  their  flag  at  Malta,  which  the  English 
alleged  that  they  only  held  till  the  general  peace.  Paul 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Bonaparte  through  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin;  and  though  Paul's 
terms  were  not  such  as  the  first  consul  would  accept,  he 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  basis  of  the  negotiation. 
Bonaparte  had  already  won  the  heart  of  the  emperor, 
whose  eccentric  character  he  knew,  by  sending  home  a 
number  of  Russian  prisoners  who  were  in  France,  having 
first  completely  equipped  them.  The  first  consul  never 
neglected  any  means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes ; 
and  his  object  here  was  to  detach  Paul  from  the  Aus- 
trian and  English  alliance,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  northern  maritime  league 
against  the  English  tyranny  on  the  seas,  and  the  claim 
of  the  'right*  to  search  neutral  vessels.  Paul  seized 
the  English  ships  and  cargoes  in  the  Russian  harbours, 
on  the  ground  of  the  English  ministry  having  sent 
a  fleet  to  Copenhagen  to  compel  Denmark  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  search;  and  in  December,  1800,  he 
formed  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  English  claims  to  search 
their  merchant  vessels,  which  might  be  trading  with 
France  or  any  other  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  negotiations  at  Luneville  were  interrupted,  and 
hostilities  were  re-commenced.  Austria,  the  ally  of 
England,  could  not  agree  to  terms  which  England 
would  not  assent  to.  Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the 
Qallo-Batavian  army,  had  orders  to  reduce  Westphalia, 
Franconia,  and  Thuringia.  Moreau  resumed  hostilities 
in  Germany ;  Brune  in  Italy,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Macdonald  ;  and  Murat  was  to  march  on  Naples.  But 
before  hostilities  were  commenced  in  Germany,  a  con- 
vention was  made  at  Hohenlinden,  by  which  Ingol* 
stadt,  Ulm,  and  Philipsburg,  were  given  up  to  the 
French ;  and  thus  the  Austrians  obtained  an  armistice 
of  forty-five  days,  during  which  Moreau  made  a  visit 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Bonaparte,  who 
gave  him  a  pair  of  handsome  pistols.  Moreau  received 
them  without  saying  a  word.  After  marrying  Mdlle. 
Hullot,  he  went  back  to  his  army,  and  military  opera- 
tions were  commenced.  The  archduke  John  crossed 
the  Inn  with  100,000  men  to  attack  Moreau,  who 
concentrated  his  troops  near  the  village  of  Hohen- 
linden, twenty  miles  east  of  Munich,  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  covered  with  wood.  On  the  8rd  of  December 
was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  between 
the  French  and  the  Imperialists,  in  which  the  French 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  with  the  loss  of  about  4,000 
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men.  The  Austrian  loss  was  greater,  and  15,000  men 
were  made  prisoners,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  taken.  Moreau  pursued  the  archduke  over  the 
Inn  and  the  Salzach,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Vienna. 
The  archduke  Charles,  who  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  place  of  his  hrother  John,  proposed  an  armis- 
tice to  Moreau,  which  the  French  general  granted  on 
condition  of  not  being  interrupted  in  his  march  upon 
the  capital.  Moreau  reached  Steyer  on  the  Enns, 
where  he  was  about  the  same  distance  from  Vienna  that 
Bonaparte  was,  ^^llen  he  signed  tlie  preliminaries  uT 
Leoben ;  and  here  Moreau  concluded  an  armistice  with 
the  Austrians  on  t]ie25thof  December,  1800,  by  which 
the  emperor  engaged  to  treat  separately  for  peace. 
The  French  were  also  successful  m  liJk]y\  where  they 
had  crossed  the  ^[ineio  and  the  Adige ;  and  Murat 
brought  Naples  to  terms  by  simply  marehing  on  An- 
cona.  The  conferences  at  Lnneville  were  resnnietl, 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801,  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  the  emperor  was  signed  at  Lune-. 
ville,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  by  Cobenzel,  and  on 


the  part  of  France  by  Joseph  Bonaparte.  All  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formxo  were  ratified ; 
and  the  emperor  also  gave  up  to  France  all  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Swiss  territory 
to  the  territory  of  Holland ;  and  he  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  Republics,  Cisalpine,  Helvetic, 
Batavian,  and  Ligurian.  The  cession  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  which  was  made  by  the  emperor,  as  head 
of  the  Germanic  Empire,  was  ratified  by  the  Diet  at 
Ratisbon,  as  a  concession  of  necessity.  Other  treaties 
ff  [jiacu  MluVeQ  sf>jiruT[Lr^^wTtli  Spain,  by  which 
France  got  the  duchy  of  Parma,  und  Tuscany,  with 
thu  title  of  kingdom  of  EtruTiu,  was  t^tven  to  the  duke 
of  Parma's  son ;  and  with  the  kirig  of  Naples,  who 
promised  to  close  his  poTt%  ugainf^t  his  English  allies 
who  had  att^istcd  him  in  tds  dUBculues.  Before  the 
end  of  1801,  peace  was  mode  with  Bavaria,  with  Por- 
tupral,  with  Russia,  and  pteliminarieis  of  peace  with  the 
Porte  were  signet]*  There  only  Kmaintsd  one  hostile 
power. 
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In  March  1801 »  Pitt  resigned  hia  post  as  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  an  aclministrution  was  fonned 
by  Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sid  mouth ;  \ml 
the  war  still  continued.  In  the  same  month,  an  1^n|»lish 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  coin  maud  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  to  break  the  northern  maritime  league- 
Parker  was  accompanied  by  Nelson  as  second  in  com-^ 
mand.  The  fleet  anchored  before  Copenhagen  oh  the 
1st  of  April ;  and  as'  the  Danish  king  refused  to  come 
to  terms,  the  city  was  bombarded,  six  of  the  Danish 
line-of-battle  ships  were  .takeijL.jQ;^Q$troyed*.«AA«idlfi^ 
king  consented  to  withdraw  from  the  league  of  the 
armed  neutrality.  Sweden  was  intimidated  and  did 
the  same.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  Revel  to  attack 
the  Russian  navy,  which  was  lying  there.  But  the 
Emperor  Paul  was  already  dead.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  palace,  and  his  son 
Alexander  succeeded  him.  Nelson,  now  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Baltic,  appeared  before  Cronstadt,  and 
demanded  the  liberation  of  the  British  subjects,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  British  property  which  had  been 
seized  by  Paul ;  and,  after  some  delay,  his  commands 
were  complied  with,  and  there  was  peace  again  between 
England  and  Russia  (June  1801).  Bonaparte  heard  of 
the  death  of  Paul  at  his  country  seat  of  Malmaison  ; 
and  Talleyrand,  who  brought  the  bad  news,  attempted 
to  calm  his  irritation  by  remarking  that  this  was  the 
usual  mode  of  abdication  in  Russia.  Paul  had  written 
a  letter  to  Bonaparte  immediately  after  the  formation 
of  the  northern  alliance,  the  result  of  which  was  that 


the  consuls  gave  orders  that  the  French  ships  should 
assist  the  Hussians  at  sea ;  and  Paul  responded  by  an 
order  that  the  Russians  should  respect  the  French  ^:\g. 
Paul  placed  Bonaparte's  bust  in  his  new  palace,  and,  as 
a  further  proof  of  his  friendship,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Russian  winter  he  ordered  Louis  XV 1 11.  to  quit  his 
re  s  id  en  ce  at  Mittau  i :  i  C  -  u  rl  t  n  ^L  !  i  m  a  parte  professed 
to  admire  PauH  **^iyltflpeiMBp  nation  which  ruled 
in  the  Baltic  and  on  the  BlaaEp^,  and  held  the  key 
of  India,  was  really  a  great  prinofi  Paul  was  singular, 
bitfi  hft  faaAAUea8t^.wiH  ;nfrhfetciawrn."  If  Paul  had 
lived,  the  Russians  and  French  were  to  attempt  the 
invasion  of  India ;  the  combined  army  was  to  meet  at 
Warsaw,  and  march  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
make  their  way  through  Persia.  Bonaparte  announced 
the  death  of  Paul  to  the  French  in  a  few  words,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  throw  on  the  English  govern- 
ment suspicion  of  being  parties  to  a  crime,  for  which 
Bonaparte  well  knew  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence.  The  anecdotes  of  this  man's  private  cha- 
racter fully  show  that  lying  and  hypocrisy  were  means 
that  he  never  scrupled  to  employ  to  attain  his  ends. 
His  truly  great  qualities  were  obscured  by  this  mean 
and  contemptible  vice,  which  made  the  pages  of  the 
Moniteur,  his  official  organ,  frequently  the  vehicle  of 
falsehood. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria  reached  Paris 
in  April ;  but  the  first  consul  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised as  he  pretended  to  be.  On  the  2nd  of  March 
1801,  a  British  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
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and  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber* 
cromby,  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Menou, 
the  sttccessor  of  Kleber,  was  feeble  and  incompetent. 
The  French  were  driven  within  the  lines  of  Alexandria, 
and  on  the  21st  of  March  they  were  entirely  defeated 
in  an  attack  which  they  made  on  the  British  camp. 
The  English  commander  received  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days.  The  military  operations  still  con* 
tinned,  and  the  result  was  that  Menou  capitulated  to 
General  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
on  the  death  of  Abercromby.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
French  army  should  be  carried  to  France,  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  many 
of  the  objects  of  Egyptian  art,  which  the  French  had 
collected  at  great  cost,  were  also  given  up.*  By  the 
sixteenth  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  all 
the  things  collected  by  the  French  Institut  were  to  be 
surrendered,  but  general  Hutchinson  gave  up  his 
claim  to  the  objects  of  natural  history.  Before  the 
autumn,  Egypt  was  cleared  of  the  French,  and  restored 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Malta  and  Egypt,  the  fruit 
of  Bonaparte's  entire  campaign,  were  irrecoverably  lost 
to  the  French. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  1801,  was  the 
Concordat  which  Bonaparte  concluded  with  Pope  Pius 
VII,  the  successor  of  Pius  VI,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1801.  The  government  had  hitherto  done  no 
more  than  proclaim  the  liberty  and  equality  of  all 
forms  of  worship;  and  all  the  priests  who  declared 
their  fidelity  to  the  constitution  were  permitted  to 
officiate  in  the  churches.  The  constitutional  priests, 
or  those  who  had  taken  the  oath,  had  organized  them- 
selves, and  they  had  about  sixty  bishops.  This  body 
had  always  submitted  to  the  temporal  power,  and  it 
accepted  the  consular  government.  Even  in  1797,  a 
great  number  of  the  constitutional  priests  met  in 
national  council  at  Paris.  One  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  meeting  was  Gregoire,  constitutional 
bishop  of  Blois,  once  a  member  of  the  convention,  who 
made  a  noble  stand  at  the  time  of  the  scandalous  abju- 
ration of  Gobel  and  other  knaves  and  fanatics.f  The 
acts  of  this  assembly  were  afterwards  collected  in  a 
volume.  A  new  national  council  met  at  Paris  in  March, 
1801,  and  held  their  sittings  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  published  acts  of  this  assembly  fill  three 
volumes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  great 
effect  on  opinion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Con- 
cordat. Bonaparte  could  infer  from  the  way  in  which 
the  meeting  was  viewed  by  the  public,  that  a  Concordat 
with  the  pope  would  please  a  large  part  of  the  nation. 
The  refractory  priests,  or  those  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath,  had  scarcely  any  organization,  for  their  bishops 
had  emigrated  and  few  of  them  returned.  These  men 
were  anti-revolutionary,  and  nothing  short  of  the  re- 


*  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  them 
are  the  Rosetta  stone,  which  Menou  claimed  as  his  private 
property,  and  the  sarcophagus,  sometimes  called  that  of 
Alekander. 

t  See  p.  316. 


establishment  of  the  church  in  its  former  state  would 
satisfy  them.  A  large  part  of  the  population  of 
France  were  indifferent  to  religion,  partly  through  the 
prevalent  anti-religious  opinions,  partly  through  the 
interruption  of  the  regular  Catholic  worship.  It  was 
the  government  which  gave  the  impulse  to  opinion  in 
France,  and  the  impulse  came  from  one  man's  will, 
who,  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  never 
abandoned  external  conformity  to  it,  and  preferred  it  to 
all  other  creeds.  Its  gorgeous  ceremonial  suited  his 
taste  better  than  any  simpler  form.  Bonaparte  never 
doubted  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  his  early 
impressions  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  entirely 
eradicated ;  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  common 
opinion  about  him,  that  he  considered  all  religions  as 
the  inventions  of  man,  and  that  priests  had  filled  them 
with  fraud  and  falsehood.  The  first  consul  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform  in  re-establishing  Catholicism. 
It  has  been  said,  though  the  assertion  appears  to  be 
very  absurd,  that  he  would  have  been  followed  more 
readily  if  he  had  attempted  to  establish  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  that  the  disposition  at  the  time  was  favourable 
to  Protestantism  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Pro- 
testantism is  nearer  to  infidelity,  which  was  the  dis- 
position of  a  large  part  of  France.  But  Bonaparte 
was  too  sagacious  to  establish  a  faith,  which  would 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  religious  Frenchmen :  he  would  thus  have 
had  two  contending  churches ;  and  he  wanted  one 
obedient  church.  His  own  predilections,  and  the  views 
which  he  had  on  the  supreme  power,  decided  him  to 
come  to  terms  with  Rome.  The  Concordat,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  was  made  in  the  names  of  the  first 
consul  of  the  Gallic  Republic  and  his  Holiness  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  VII.  It  declared  that  the 
worship  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Apostolic  and  Roman, 
should  be  publicly  celebrated  in  France,  subject  to 
such  regulations  of  police  as  the  government  should 
judge  necessary  for  the  public  tranquillity.  A  new 
division  of  the  French  dioceses  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Holy  See  in  concert  with  the  government;  and  his 
Holiness  would  declare  to  the  French  titular  bishops, 
that  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity  he  should  expect 
from  them  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  their  sees ;  if 
they  should  refuse,  the  first  consul  would  appoint  new 
bishops  and  archbishops,  on  whom  his  Holiness  would 
confer  canonical  institution.  All  future  vacancies  were 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  first  consul ;  and  the  bishops, 
before  entering  on  their  functions,  were  to  take,  be- 
tween the  hands  of  the  first  consul,  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  was  in  use  before  the  change  of  government. 
The  following  form  of  prayer  was  to  be  read  at  the 
close  of  Divine  service  in  all  the  churches  of  France : 
**  Domine  savlam  fac  Rempublicam ;  Domine,  salvos 
fac  consules."  The  bishops  were  to  name  the  cures, 
but  the  nominations  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
government.  All  the  churches  which  were  not  alienated 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops.  Those  who 
had  purchased  ecclesiastical  property  were  in  no  way 
to  be  disturbed.    The  government  was  to  provide  suit- 
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able  saJaries  for  the  bishops  and  curfis.*  The  organie 
articles  of  the  corivention  of  the  28ih  Messidor  iregu* 
lated  the  Qallican  church  in  conformity  to  the  Con- 
cordat. The  salaries  of  archbishops  wbre  1 6,000  francs, 
and  of  the  bishops  10,000  francs.  The  cur6s  were 
distributed  into  two  classes ;  the  salaries  of  those  of 
the  first  class  were  1500,  of  the  second  1000  francs. 
There  were  ten  ai-chbishoprlcs  established,  one  of 
which  was  the  archbishopric  of  Malin^s  (Mechlin.) 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines 
were  the  bishoprics  of  Nanrnr,  Tournay,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Treves,  Gand,  Li^ge,  and  Mainz^  which 
shows  the  enlarged  limits  of  the  Republic.  Organic 
articles  for  th^  Protestant  worship  were  also  published 
The  Ddcadi  w^s  thus  destroyed  and  the  Sunday  took 
its  place.  The  Catholic  worship  was  restored  tb 
France,  free  from  the  gross  abuses  of  the  monarchy.-f- 

The  peace  of  LuneVille  brought  home  an  immehse 
number  of  soldiers,  and  France  now  found  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  know  what  to  do  with  nien  who  had 
been  living  at  firee  cost  in  foreign  Countries.  A  large 
part  of  the  troops  Were  encamped  on  the  ndl-th-westem 
coast  of  France,  and  on  the  coast  of  Belgium^  {Vom 
HAvre  to  Antwerp,  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Ehgland  |  and  these  were  the  men  who  were 
afterwards  formed  into  the  camp  of  Boulogne.  A 
flotilla  was  formed^  and  Boulogne  was  the  centre  of 
these  maritime  operations.  There  was  apprehension 
in  England  of  an  invasion)  and  preparations  were  made 
to  meet  iti  Nelsoti)  Who  had  returned  from  the  Baltic, 
attacked  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1801,  and  did  some  damage  to  it.  He  made 
another  attack  the  slime  month  during  the  night,  in 
which  the  English  sustained  considerable  loss ;  and  he 
attributed  the  failute  of  the  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  cut  out  the  flotilla^  to  the  (circumstance 
of  the  flotilla  being  chained  to  the  shore,  and  the 
vessels  being  fiastened  to  one  another.  The  *  Mbni- 
teur '  treated  the  "  chains  "  as  a  mere  fable. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1601,  (9  Yendemiaire  of  the 
year  X.),  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  England  were  signed  at  London.  Negodatioiis 
commenced  in  August,  and  they  were  facilitated  by 
the  circumstance  of  Malta  having  surrendered,  and  the 
French  being  defeated  in  Egypt.  During  the  con- 
ferences at  Luneville^  Bonaparte  refused  td  consent  to 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French.  Both  parties 
made  concessions  in  their  preliminaries.  England  gave 
up  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French  coloniesi  which  she 
had  captured ;  but  retained  Ceylon,  which  belonged 

*  The  te&t  of  the  Concordat  is  printed  in  '  UlU.  Psrl./ 
xxxviii.^  463;  and  the  Organic  Articles  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  the  Protestant  Churches,  pp.  463—486. 

t  The  Concordat  is  an  important  event  in  Bonaparte's 
histor)%  both  in  its  immediate  and  future  consequences.  The 
chapter  in  thibaudeau*8  'Consulat*  (ii.,  17),  'Concordat' 
is  worth  reading;  aild  Madame  de  Stael's  chapter, '  De  I'in- 
auguration  du  Concordat  k  Notre  Dame/  in  her  '  Conside- 
rations/ Sec.,  and  Bsilleul's  remarks  on  Madame  de  Stael,  in 
his '  Examen.' 


to  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  which  was  Spanish.  It 
was  agteed  that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  order 
of  St.  John,  which  had  meanly  given  it  up  to  Bona- 
parte on  his  voyage  to  Egypt.  The  Ionian  Islands 
were  recognized  as  a  republic  by  France,  who  was  to 
evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Church,  Naples,  and 
Tusbany.  Other  questions  were  deferred  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace ;  for  which  purpose 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England  met  at 
Amiens.  England  was  represented  by  the  marquis 
Comwallis.  Hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  peace  wad  received  joyfully  both  in  France  and 
England.  The  French  had  got  enough  both  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  glory ;  and  England  was  groaning  beneath 
a  burden  of  taxation. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  had  retired  from  his  post  as  mi- 
nister, and  gone  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France.  The  Spanish 
agent  with  whom  Lucien  negotiated  was  the  notorious 
Qodoy,  the  court  favourite,  commonly  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  France  agreed  to  assist  Spain  in  her  designs 
on  Portugal,  the  ally  of  England ;  and  Tuscany,  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  was  given  to  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  which  thus  acquired  possession  of  New  Orleans, 
the  outlet  of  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  hands  of  the  French  government 
directed  by  Bonaparte,  the  possession  of  New  Orleans 
threatened  both  the  commerce  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  would  have  been  willing 
to  risk  a  war  rather  than  submit  to  the  dangers  which 
they  foresaw  from  the  French  occupation.  Bat  a 
lucky  opportunity  enabled  the  president,  Mr.  Jeffenon, 
and  his  cabinet,  to  settle  the  question  in  a  pacific  way ; 
for  France  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, partly  because  the  French  had  no  hopes  of  keep- 
ing it  against  the  English,  and  partly  because  the 
French  government  wanted  money.*  Spain  declared 
war  against  Portugal  on  the  ground  that  she  still  con- 
tinued in  friendly  relations  with  England,  and  a  Spanish 
army  entered  Alentejo,  while  a  French  force,  under 
general  Leclerc,  entered  Portugal  in  the  north,  Por- 
tugal was  rich,  for  she  had  not  yet  been  pillaged ;  and 
the  court  entered  into  negotiations  with  Lucien,  who,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1800,  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Badajos,  in  consideration  of  thirty  millions  of  francs 
from  Portugal,  which  Lucien  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  are 
said  to  have  shared  between  them.  Portugal  consented 
to  close  her  ports  against  her  old  ally.  Bonaparte, 
who  had  not  yet  begun  his  negotiations  with  England, 
was  in  a  furious  passion  when  he  heard  of  the  peace, 
for  he  wished  to  have  Lisbon ;  but  the  arguments  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  "  and  finally  the  sacrifice  of 
the  diamonds  of  the  princess  of  Brazil,  and  the  present 
to  the  first  consul  of  ten  millions  for  his  private  purse, 

*  Tucker's  '  Life  of  Jefferson/  ii.,  p.  183»  168. 
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oTercame  his  ob^titiacy,  and  he  allowed  a  definitive 
treaty  to  be  concluded  at  Madrid  "  (29th  September).* 
As  soon  as  Bonaparte  had  secured  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  he  despatched  a  powerful 
armament,  under  general  Leclerc  (December^  1801),  to 
St.  Domingo,  where  the  blacks  had  formed  a  republic, 
with  Toussaint  L'Ouvertute,  a  negro,  and  formerly 
a  slave,  as  president.  The  history  of  this  island  from 
the  time  of  the  massacres  in  1791,  forms  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  February,  1794, 
freedom  was  given  to  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  by 
a  decree  of  the  Convention^  and  Toussaint  became  a 
soldier.  By  his  courage  and  his  talents  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general ;  and  when  Laveau,  the  commissioner 
of  the  Cotiventidii,  Ifeft  St.  Domingo  in  1796,  he  ap- 
pointed Toussaint  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces ; 
SanthonaX(  a  ne#  cbtnmissioner^  retaitied  the  civil 
authority.  Toussaint  soon  itidUced  or  compelled  San- 
thonaz  to  leave  the  island,  but  he  wrote  to  inform  the 
Directory  that  the  measure  was  necessary  for  the  peace 
of  the  country.  General  Hidouville  was  sent  by  the 
Directory  as  gdVeirnor)  but  an  insurrection  at  the  Cape 
frightened  him  away,  and  Toussaint  was  left  in  full 
possession  of  power.  When  Bonaparte  became  first 
consul,  he  sent  Raymond  and  others  with  a  conciliatory 
message  to  Toussaint,  but  really  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  affairs.  ToUssaint's  rank  as  commander-in-chief  was 
confirmed  by  the  first  consul ;  but  the  confirmation  was 
unnecessary)  for  Toussaint  had  the  power  in  St.  Do- 
mitigo  as  Bonaparte  had  in  France.  In  January,  1801  ^ 
a  constitution  was  fbrmed,  and  Toussaint  was  appointed 
president  for  life.  But  Bonaparte  could  not  bear  a 
rival  usurper^  and  he  resolved  to  crush  him  by  force 
and  by  fraud.  The  French  expedition  was  too  powerfiil 
to  be  resisted)  though  the  yellow  fever  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  Soldiers.  Toussaint  was  treacherously 
arrested,  and  sent  to  France.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris 
(1802)  he  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  and  soon  after 
sent  to  the  fort  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  rigorous  imprisonment.  He  died 
in  April,  1803,  deprived  of  every  comfort,  the  victim 
of  the  jealousy  and  cruelly  of  a  more  successful  and 
less  honest  adventurer  than  himself.  This  costly 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo  was  one  of  Bonaparte's 
wasteful  and  useless  military  enterprizes;  for  the 
French  were  expelled  from  the  island  by  Dessalines, 
another  negro  chief,  in  1803. 

The  Batavian  Republic,  the  neighbour  of  the  French 
Republic,  which  had  enclosed  Belgium  in  its  fhiternal 
embrace,  felt  the  e^ct  of  the  proximity ;  and  as  there 
had  been  an  1 8th  Fructidor  in  Holland,  so  there  was 
an  18th  Brumaire  played  under  French  direction. 
•'  The  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,"  observes  Thi- 
baudeau,  "  was  reproduced  in  all  the  Constitutions 
that  had  been  given  to  the  nations  which  were  con- 

*  Fouch6,  <  M6m./  i.,  242.  Portugal  paid  a  round  sum 
to  the  French  Republic,  according  to  some  authorities;  but 
it  is  generally  stated  that  the  first  consul  and  his  brother  got 
the  money.    It  is  hard  to  know  the  truth  in  such  matters. 


quered  or  protected  by  the  French  arms :  the  copies 
underwent  all  the  modifications  of  the  original."  The 
new  Batavian  Constitution  was  made  at  Paris  itt  doh- 
cert  ivith  the  Batavian  ambassador,  Schinimelpenninckj 
who  returned  \p  the  Hague  with  it  in  his  pocket.  The 
Batavian  Directory  presented  it  for  the  acceptation 
of  the  people :  the  two  chambers  disapproved  of  it : 
the  Directory  shut  up  their  chambers,  and  gave  to 
Augereau  the  command  of  all  the  troops  which  were 
stationed  within  the  constitutional  circle.  The  French 
official  journal  denied  the  interference  of  France  in  this 
affair,  and  yet  it  was  a  notorious  fact.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  citizens  voted  against  the  new  Consti- 
tution ;  a  great  number  did  not  vote ;  and  the  Direc- 
tory took  their  silence  for  consent.  The  new  BataViaU 
Constitution  was  accordingly  proclaimed. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  Was  also  remodelled,  dnd  it 
stood  much  in  need  of  it.  The  government  had  con- 
tinued provisional  since  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
liberty  and  equality  which  the  Italian  Republic  had 
expected,  did  not  exist  under  French  administration, 
fur  Bonaparte,  who  hated  the  democrats,  gave  orders 
to  the  provisional  government  to  close  the  clubs  and  to 
enforce  strict  obedience  to  their  authority.  The  re- 
publicans were  dispersed  and  persecuted.  Instead  df 
republican  simplicity  and  equality,  they  had  before 
their  eyes  the  odious  spectacle  of  French  ambassadoni 
and  commanders  living  in  the  style  of  prlnees.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  provinces,  which  composed 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  was  most  wretched ;  they  werfe 
treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  oppressed  Under  ihe 
name  of  liberty.  The  first  consul  had  his  own  views 
as  to  the  new  organization  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
but  it  was  considered  politic  to  make  his  views  appear 
to  be  the  will  of  the  Cisalpine  people.  In  January, 
1602,  a  Consulta,  or  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  was  summoned  to  Lyon.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  deputies  came.  Among  them  were 
bishops,  cures,  deputies  from  the  judiciary  body,  the 
universities,  the  army,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
representatives  of  the  notables.  Talleyrand  was  sent 
to  Lyon  to  receive  them,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
occasion.*  The  Consulta  worked  in  committees  under 
the  direction  of  Talleyrand,  and  when  all  wa^  ready, 
Bonaparte  came  to  Lyon,  in  January,  1802.  The 
whole  population  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour.  Among 
the  questions  which  the  Cohsulta  had  to  settle  was  the 
choice  of  a  president ;  and  a  committee  of  thirty,  who 
were  informed  of  the  first  consul's  wishes,  reported 
that  it  was  their  *'  ardent  wish  that  general  Bonaparte 
would  honour  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  retaining  the 
supreme  magistracy ;"  and  the  Consulta  adopted  the 
report,  and  determined  that  it  should  be  presented  to 
the  first  consul  as  the  faithful  expression  of  their  senti- 

*  At  a  dinner  which  Talleyrand  gave  them,  the  aged  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  dropped  down  dead ;  but  this  did  not  inter- 
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(Thibaudeau.) 
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ments  and  their  opinions.  The  report  was  laid  hefore 
Bonaparte  on  the  26th  of  January,  who  addressed  the 
Consulta  in  a  set  speech.  His  style  on  all  puhlic 
occasions  since  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  was  that  of  a 
master.  He  told  them  that  he  consjnted  to  their 
wishes — "  in  the  midst  of  the  continual  cares  which 
my  station  requires,  all  that  shall  concern  you  and  can 
consolidate  your  prosperity,  shall  never  he  absent  from 
the  dearest  affections  of  my  soul."  His  speech  was 
interrupted  by  frequent  applause  from  the  servile  Con- 
sulta ;  and  the  new  Constitution  was  read.  When  the 
first  organic  law,  which  related  to  the  clergy,  was  read, 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  expressed  the  assent  of 
the  Cisalpine  clergy,  and  urged  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  avail  themselves  of  their  influence 
over  the  people,  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  pro- 
perty, and  to  attach  them  to  the  new  social  pact.  Bona- 
parte was  named  president  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
the  new  title  of  the  Cisalpine;  and  he  named  Melzi, 
a  Milanese,  vice-president.  Bonaparte's  authority  was 
conferred  for  ten  years ;  but  he  was  re-eligible.  The 
government  consisted  of  a  president,  who  had  nearly 
the  same  powers  as  the  first  consul  of  France,  a  vice- 
president,  a  '  Consulta  of  State,'  consisting  of  ten 
members ;  eight  ministers,  and  of  a  legislative  council, 
consisting  of  ten  members.  The  Legislative  body  con- 
sisted of  seventy-five  members,  chosen  by  three  col- 
leges, which  also  appointed  the  Consulta.  The  three 
colleges  consisted  of  seven  hundred  persons :  the  rest 
of  the  nation  had  no  voice.  The  Legislative  body 
voted  without  discussion,  and  by  ballot,  on  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  president,  after  they  had  been  discussed 
by  the  legislative  council,  the  members  of  which  were 
appointed  by  the  president  for  three  years.  The  Con- 
sulta appointed  judges,  and  discussed  treaties  and 
foreign  affairs.*  Bonaparte's  assumption  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Italian  Republic  was  an  audacious 
usurpation,  and  his  success  in  this  attempt  showed  that 
he  might  do  in  France  what  he  pleased.  The  first 
consul  remained  at  Lyon  fifteen  days,  which  were 
occupied  with  balls,  festivities,  illuminations,  reviews, 
visits  to  the  manufactories,  audiences,  councils,  the 
administration  of  the  city,  and  the  great  work  of  the 
Italian  constitution.  He  was  ever  active  himself,  and 
kept  everybody  in  activity.  All  the  south  of  France 
crowded  to  see  him.  Many  of  the  soldiers  from  Egypt 
happened  to  be  at  Lyon,  where  they  met  again  the  man 
who  had  led  them  to  victory  and  deserted  them ;  but 
they  forgave  his  desertion  and  rejoiced  at  his  elevation. 
There  was  a  magnificent  f^te  in  the  theatre,  at  which 
the  first  consul  and  his  wife'  were  present.  A  p3nramid 
was  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  Bonaparte,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  a  lion ;  at  the  bases  were  the  trophies 
of  his  victories ;  on  one  side  was  represented  the  battle 

*  Thibaudeaui '  Consulat/  ii.,  c.  21. 
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of  Areola,  on  the  other  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Shoats 
of  joy  filled  the  theatre,  followed  by  deep  silence  vhen 
the  music  began  ;  and  a  chorus  commenced  with  a  soog 
which  failed  him  as  the  "  god  of  victory."  No  citizen 
ever  received  more  free,  more  spontaneous  homage  firom 
his  countrymen, — a  tribute  justly  due  to  his  talents, 
and  justly  paid  by  the  city  which  had  suffered  uoder 
the  reign  of  terror.  But  the  first  consul  was  intoxi- 
cated by  his  elevation,  and  corrupted  by  power.  He 
was  not  great  enough  to  sustain  worthily  the  greatness 
that  circumstances  thrust  upon  him ;  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  he  turned  aside  from  the  road  of  honour, 
and  made  himself  his  own  idol.* 

The  negotiations  for  peace  between  England  and 
France  were  finally  settled  in  March,  1803,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  the    25th.     The  parties  to  the 
treaty  were  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  of  the  one 
part,  and  England  of  the  other.     Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  the  French  plenipotentiary.     The  treaty  consisted 
of  twenty-three   articles.     England  gave   up  all  the 
acquisitions  which  she  had  made  during  the  war  except 
the  islands  of  Trindad  and  Ceylon.   Egypt  was  restored 
to  the  sultan,  and  France  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States.     Within  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  England  was  to  give  up 
Malta  and  Gozo  to  their  former  possessors,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  to  hold  these  islands 
on  certain  terms  which  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  also 
recognized ;  and  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the 
late  stadtholder  of  Holland.   The  condition  of  Sardinia 
was  not  mentioned ;  but  the  integrity  of  Portagal  was 
guaranteed.     The  news  of  the  final  settlement  of  peace 
was  received  with  great  joy  in  England  by  a  laige 
majority  of  the  nation,  though  the  treaty  was  all  in 
favour  of  France,  which  retained  her  acquisitions  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  while  England  retained  nothing 
that  she  had  taken  from  France.    Malta  was  the  reallj 
difficult  question  in  the   negotiations  for  the  treat j. 
The  announcement  of  peace  was  accepted  in  France  as 
joyfully  as  in  England ;  and  the  first  consul  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  National  Institute  and  the 
constitutional  authorities.     But  the  war  party  in  Eng* 
land  attacked  the  definitive  treaty,  as  it  had  done  the 
preliminaries ;  and  it  was  the  subject  of  some  violent 
debates  in  the  British  Parliament.    The  conduct  of  the 
first  consul  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  the   Frendi  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and 
Bonaparte's  bearing  and  temper,  made  most  clear- 
sighted politicians  consider  the  treaty  of  Amiens  as  a 
hollow  truce  on  both  sides. 

*  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  Bailleul,  '  Ezamen,*  &c, 
'  Sur  NapoUon  Bonaparte/  u.,  412.  A  picture  of  the  maa 
and  lus  manners,  perhaps  rather  a  favourable  one,  is  dre^Q 
by  £.  M.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  in  the  work  entitled  *  Napcdeon 
au  Conseil  d'£tot.'    Paris,  1843. 
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BONAPARTE    CONSUL    FOB    LIFE. 


The  third  session  of  the  Legislative  body  had  opened 
later  than  usual  on  the  1  st  Frimaire  of  the  year  X.  (2 1  st 
of  November,  1801.)  The  object  of  the  government 
was  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  glowing  picture  of 
the  public  prosperity.  Thibaudeau  read  to  the  Legis- 
lative body  a  report  on  the  situation  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  consuls  to  felicitate 
them  on  the  success  of  their  negotiations,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  happy  future  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Republic.  The  orator  of  the  deputation  made  his 
address,  to  which  the  first  consul  replied.  While  the 
first  consul  was  at  Lyon,  taking  possession  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Italian  Republic,  the  senate  was  very 
busy.  The  first  consul  left  them  work  to  do  while  he 
was  away ;  and  they  did  it.  They  made  a  list  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  continue  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative body  and  of  the  Tribunat,  and  those  who  were 
not  re-named  (renommh  was  the  word  of  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  which  acquainted  the  public  with  this  measure) 
were  to  cease  their  functions  at  a  time  to  be  afterwards 
named;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  senate  would 
choose  from  the  national  list  those  who  were  to  replace 
"  the  eliminated."  Notwithstanding  this  evident  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  government  to  get  rid  of  some 
troublesome  opposition  members,  the  Legislative  body 
and  the  Tribunat  humbly  went  to  felicitate  the  first 
consul  on  his  return  from  Lyon  in  February,  1802. 
The  change  which  was  effected  in  the  members  of  the 
chamber  is  called  by  contemporary  writers  "  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  year  X."  Benjamin  Constant  was  one 
of  the  eliminated.*  On  the  20th  of  March,  1802, 
the  Tribunat  and  the  Legislative  body  were  cdled 
together  to  be  informed  of  an  order  of  the  first  consul 
that  he  would  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  for 
the  15th  Germinal  (5th  of  April)  next.  The  Tribunat 
adjourned  its  sittings  to  the  1st  of  Germinal,  and  the 
president  of  the  Legislative  body  declared  that  the 
ordinary  session  of  the  year  X.  was  closed. 

The  reformed  Legislative  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1802,  when  the  Concordat  was  presented  to  it, 
and  the  organic  articles.  These  measures  were  adopted 
by  a  considerable  majority  both  in  the  Tribunat  and 
in  the  Legislative  body.  This  law  was  proclaimed  on 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  April,  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Paris  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  cannon ;  and 
the  consuls  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
nation,  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  people,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
It  was  a  manifesto  against  the  philosophers  and  Heber- 
tists, — a  solemn  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith. 
No  power  that  had  existed  in  France  since  the  Revolu- 
tion could  have  ventured  to  make  such  a  proclamation ; 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxviii.,  397,  &c. 


and  none  that  existed  before  the  Revolution,  except 
Louis  XVI.,  would  have  made  such  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants :  "  Citizens  who  profess  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  law  has  equally  extended  its 
solicitude  to  you :  let  the  morality  which  is  common 
to  all  Christians,  this  morality,  so  holy,  so  pure,  so  fra- 
ternal, unite  all  in  the  same  love  of  country,  the  same 
respect  for  the  laws,  in  the  same  affection  for  all  the 
members  of  the  great  family! — Frenchmen,  let  us  be 
united  for  the  happiness  of  our  country,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity  :  may  this  religion  which  has  civilized 
Europe  still  remain  the  bond  which  unites  its  inhabit- 
ants together,  and  may  the  virtues  which  it  requires 
be  always  associated  with  the  intelligence  which  en- 
lightens us."  If  the  first  consul  did  not  hold  the  faith 
which  he  recommended,  nor  practise  the  morality 
which  he  inculcated,  he  was  sincere  in  believing  that 
both  were  necessary  for  the  existence  of  social  order. 
Like  another  man  who  had  preached  morality  to  the 
Jacobins,  he  was  not  all  hypocrite.  "  The  proclama- 
tion," says  Thibaudeau,  *'  was  a  homily  from  the  pen 
of  Portalis." 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  consuls,  the  members  of 
the  senate,  of  the  Tribunat,  of  the  Legislative  body,  of 
the  council  of  state,  the  ministers,  the  judiciary  and 
other  constituted  bodies,  went  in  great  pomp  to  Notre 
Dame,  where  cardinal  Caprara  solemnized  mass,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Tours  preached.  The  new  bishops 
took  the  civil  oath  to  the  first  consul.  A  Te  Deum 
for  the  general  peace  and  the  peace  of  the  church  con- 
cluded the  ceremony.  It  is  affirmed  by  an  eyewitness, 
who  was  not  favourable  to  Bonaparte's  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  worship,  that  everybody  showed  great 
indifference  on  the  occasion  except  the  priests.  The 
army  above  all,  it  is  said,  was  ill-disposed  to  the 
change.  Yet  the  first  consul  accomplished  a  great 
object:  he  removed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
troubles  which  had  agitated  France ;  he  deprived  the 
royalists  of  the  only  popular  argument  to  which  they 
could  appeal ;  and  his  military  success  and  his  capacity 
for  administration  secured  him  against  any  open  hos- 
tility from  those  who  disliked  his  religious  reforms. 

The  first  consul  did  not  stop  here.  On  the  26th  of 
April  a  Senatus-consulte  was  promulgated,  which 
granted  an  amnesty  to  the  emigrants  with  certain 
exceptions  and  on  certain  conditions ;  and  this  measure 
passed  quietly.  Shortly  after,  the  government  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislative  body  a  scheme  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  made  the 
republicans  cry  out  that  he  was  going  to  restore  the 
nobility,  and  that  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  the  first 
step  towards  it.  The  scheme  was  referred  by  the 
Legislative  body  to  the  Tribunat  for  discussion ;  and 
it  was  settled  in  a  single  sitting,  by  a  majority  of  56 
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to  38.  In  the  Legisladve  body  there  would  have 
been  opposition,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  speak. 
It  was  proved  to  them  by  the  orators  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  three  councillors  of  state,  Roederer,  Marraont, 
and  Dumas,  that  the  institution  had  a  republican  cha- 
racter, as  a  proof  of  which  they  urged  the  eighth 
article  of  the  law ;  but  the  result  of  the  ballot  showed 
that  many  of  the  members  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  majority  was  166  to  110.*  A  law  on  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army  was  one  of  the  important  measures  of 
the  session.  A  discourse  of  great  length,  and  one  of 
considerable  interest,  was  read  on  this  occasion  by 
Daru,  who  acted  as  orator  of  the  Tribunat  before  the 
Legislative  body.f 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  sent 
to  the  Legislative  body  and  to  the  Tribunat.  On  the 
same  day,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
communicated  to  the  Tribunat  a  message  of  the  consuls 
on  **  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  finally  terminated  the 
dissensions  of  Europe,  and  completed  the  great  work 
of  peace.  "J  When  the  message  was  read,  the  presi- 
dent, Chabot  (de  TAIlier)  left  the  chair  to  address  the 
body  :  "  What  man,"  he  said,  "  had  ever  more  claim 
on  the  national  gratitude  than  General  Bonaparte?" 
He  proposed  that  the  Tribunat  should  adopt  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  "  that  there  be  given  to  General  Bona- 
parte, first  consul  of  the  Republic,  some  striking  tes- 
timonial of  national  gratitude ;"  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  without  discussion.  On  the  18th,  the 
senate  published  a  SInatus-consulte,  founded  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  Tribunat,  by  which  citizen  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  Republic,  was  re- 
elected, for  the  ten  years  which  should  immediately 
follow  the  ten  years  for  which  he  had  been  named 
by  article  39  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  Bonaparte:  he  wanted  something  more.  He 
modestly  replied  to  the  senate  that  he  accepted  the 
honourable  duties  which  they  imposed  upon  him,  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  hold  them  except  from  the  people, 
and  it  was  his  desire  that  the  people  should  vote  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  had  voted  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  consular  constitution.  At  the  same  time  he 
caused  a  resolution  of  the  council  to  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  votes  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on 
the  question,  whether  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be 
consul  for  life.  This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Tri- 
bunat, to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Legislative  body,  and  it 
was  accepted  with  little  opposition.  The  first  consul's 
scheme  for  seizing  the  power  was  concerted  with  his 
brother  Lucien,  Cambac6r^s,  Talleyrand,  and  Roe- 
derer. The  senators  Laplace,  Fargues,  and  Lacep^de, 
were  also  privy  to  the  scheme.     The  individual  votes 

*  The  membership  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  given 
both  fbr  miUtary  and  civil  services.  There  is  a  French  work 
entitled  '  Pastes  4e  la  Mgiop  d'llpnneur/  4  vq\$,  Paris, 
1842  and  1844. 

t  'Hist.  Pftrl.,'xxxyiii.,  410— 461,  a  vei7  elaborate  and 
ipstructive  document. 

X  Message  des  Consuls  de  la  R^publique,  '  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xxxviiL,  457. 
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of  the  tribunes  were  taken  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
sulate for  life;  and  Camot  was  one  of  the  few  who 
voted  against  it.  Registers  were  opened  all  through 
the  Republic,  and  as  the  whole  administration  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  first  consul,  a  suflicient  number  of 
votes  was  secured ;  and  the  result  was  forwarded  to  the 
senate  by  a  message  signed  by  Cambac^r^s,  which  re- 
quested the  senate  to  examine  the  votes,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  wish  of  the  people.  There  were  3,568,085 
votes  in  favour  of  the  consulate  for  life,  and  a  few 
thousand  votes  against.  A  Senatus-consulte  of  the 
14th  Thermidor  (9nd  of  August,  1802),  declared  that 
the  French  people  named,  and  the  senate  proclaimed, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  consul  for  life ;  and  that  a 
statue  of  Peace,  holding  in  one  hand  the  laurel  of 
Victory,  and  in  the  other  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
should  attest  to  posterity  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Everything  had  gone  on  in  the  way  that  the  first 
consul  wished,  and  he  could  now  venture  on  the  final 
measure.  On  the  4th  of  August  an  extraordinarj 
sitting  of  the  Council  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
the  three  consuls,  the  nine  ministers,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  The  first  consul  presented  to  the  Council 
the  draft  of  a  Senatus-consulte,  which  was  a  kind  oi 
new  constitution.*  The  fourth  title  declared  "  that 
the  consuls  were  for  life,  were  members  of  the  Senate. 
and  presided  in  that  body;  the  second  and  third  con-j 
suls  are  named  by  the  Senate  on  the  presentation  of 
the  first  consul : — when  the  first  consul  considered 
it  fit,  he  could  present  a  citizen  to  succeed  him  after 
his  death:  he  had  also  the  power  of  depositing  ii: 
the  archives  of  the  government  his  wish  as  to  the 
nomination  of  his  successor,  who  should  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  after  his  death;"  provision  was  roade 
fbr  the  case  of  the  first  consul's  presentee  not  being 
accepted.  It  was  a  barefoced  and  shameless  way  or 
removing  the  few  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  t ' 
the  Jmperial  title,  the  fondest  object  of  Bonaparte » 
ambition,  though  he  affected  to  reject  the  idea,  and  to 
treat  it  as  an  absurdity,  when  Josephine  asked  him  one 
day,  when  he  would  make  her  empress  of  the  Gauls. 
The  Senate,  now  trained  to  obedience,  adopted  the 
measure  without  hesitation;  and  with  their  sanctioo 
alone  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
state.  It  was  not  presented  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
people.  That  imaginary  sovereignty  for  which  France 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  extinguished  by  the  vill 
of  the  first  consul. 

The  Senate  were  pleased  with  the  show  of  power 
conferred  on  them.  They  had  (Tftre  IV.)  the  regu- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  colonies,  and  of  every- 
thing which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution, 
and  which  was  necessary  to  its  action;  the  power  of 
suspending  fbr  five  years  the  functions  of  juries  in  the 
departments,  where  such  a  measure  was  necessary; 
of  annulling  the  decisions  of  the  courts  when  they 
were  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  of  dissolvicc 
the  Legislative  body  and  the  Tribunat ;  of  naming  th.* 

*  Thibaudeau, '  Consulat,'  iii.,  p.  244. 
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consuls;  and  other  great  powers.  And  this  body, 
which  could  do  everything,  was  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  first  consul.  The  Council  of  State  was 
never  to  exceed  fifty  members.  The  government  had 
the  power  of  convolving,  adjourning,  and  proroguing 
the  Legislative  body.  From  the  year  XIII.  the  Tri- 
bunat  was  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  members*  There  was 
a  grand  jndge,  minister  of  justice,  with  extraordinary 
powers.*  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  authorities  to  pre- 
sent their  felicitotions  to  the  first  consul  upon  this  new 
measure,  and  the  day  wa9  the  Ifith  of  August,  the 
birthday  of  Bonaparte,  the  anniversary  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Concordat,  and  the  day  for  the  promuU 
gation  of  the  Seoatus-consnlte  relative  to  the  consul- 
ship for  life.  The  festival  of  the  1 5th  waa  magnificent. 
A  piece,  of  cloth,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  waa  hoisted 
above  one  of  the  towers  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Nqtre  Dame,  and  at  sunrise  there  waved  over  Paris 
the  signs  of  the  zddiac,  under  which  rose  the  birthday 
of  the  first  cousul.  The  bishops,  in  their  messages 
(mandemen$)t  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  adulation ;  and  yet  the  servility  of  fiatterers  wa« 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  first  consul,  whose  name  was  the  guarantee  of 
order  and  security.  But  the  first  consul  was  not  com- 
pletely happy.  The  estoblishment  of  the  supreme 
power  in  his  family  was  the  object  of  all  bis  wishes* 
but  he  had  no  children  by  his  vife ;  and  it  is  said  that 
she  had  already  intimations  made  to  her  that  the  firit 
consul  might  seek  another  wife.  On  the  Srd  Fruc- 
tidor,  9onaparte  went  in  rqyal  pomp  to  preside  in  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time.  The  bridges  and  streets  were 
lined  with  soldiers  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Luiem- 
bourg.  The  first  consul  rode  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  .followed  by  the  carriages  of  the  other 
consuls  and  the  ministers.  He  had  a  brilliant  escort 
of  aide-camps  and  generals,  and  he  was  received  at  the 
foot  of  the  sUircase  by  a  deputation  of  ten  senators. 
In  all  but  name  he  was  already  king,  and  more  than 
king.  The  distracted  state  of  France  since  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States-Oeneral,  made  men  wish  for  order 
and  quiet.  Liberty  and  Equality,  vaguely  conceived, 
had  shaken  France  to  her  foundations ;  but  the  notion 
of  country,  of  the  national  name  and  glory,  in  which 
all  other  names  and  interests  were  merged,  was  still 
supreme,  and  a  bond  of  union  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
anarchy.  In  those  terrible  times  when  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  individuals  were  words 
in  every  man's  mouth,  there  was  no  liberty,  there 
was  absolute  obedience  to  the  powers  which  ruled 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxviii,,  499,  4ce.  The  S6|iatns-eon- 
sulte  Organique  de  la  Constitution  du  16  Thermidor,  An.  X. 
{4  Aot^t,  1802),  consisU  of  ten  titles,  subdivided  into  eighty- 
seven  articles.  There  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  38th 
vol.  of  the  *  Hist.  Pari./  certain  '  Documens  Compl^men- 
taires,'  a  series  of  official  acts  by  which  Bonaparte  effected 
his  usurpation.  The  first  is  the  letter  by  which  he  thanked 
the  Senate  for  addmg  ten  years  to  bis  consular  authority, 
and  the  last  is  the  Organic  S^natus-consulte  of  the  4th  of 
August. 


France,  and  gave  to  the  Revolution  its  impulse  and 
its  energy.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  there  was  no 
real  powevt  There  were  men  who  had  power,  and 
used  it  feebly  or  ill  s  there  were  factions  and  individual 
interests:  there  wai  no  power  that  represented  the 
national  name  and  national  reputation.  A  man  ap- 
peared Who  comprehended  ifrhat  the  people  wanted, — 
something  th»t  should  be  a  worthy  representation  of 
that  which  they  felt  \  and  this  man  was  without  rival 
in  audacity,  cunning,  and  hypocrisy.  The  people 
thought  that  he  was  as  honest  as  he  professed  to  be : 
he  proniised,  and  was  believed.  He  had  men  about 
him  whom  he  used  as  instruments,  and  they  found 
their  profit  in  subservienae  to  the  will  uid  the  ambition 
of  Bonaparte, 

The  aggrandinenQent  of  the  French  Republio,  of 
which  he  was  the  living  impersonation*  was  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Bonaparte.  A  glenatus-oonsulte  made 
the  Isle  of  Elba  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic ; 
and  another  united  to  F)»noe  all  Piedmont,  which 
was  divided  into  six  departments^  and  sent  seventeen 
deputies  to  the  Legislative  body<  Bonaparte  perfected 
his  alliance  with  the  ohur<!h  by  having  his  uncle,  the 
abbe  Fesph,  ordained  a  bishop.  At  the  same  time  a 
papal  brief  **  restored  to  the  secular  and  laical  life"  the 
citizen  Charles  Maurfee  Talleyrandi  minister  of  foreign 
aOhirs.  Talleyrand  had  restored  himself  long  ago ;  but 
after  the  reponoiliation  of  France  with  the  church,  the 
former  bishop  of  Autun  would  have  been  a  public 
scandal,  if  he  were  not  formally  released  from  his 
clerical  professipui  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  hinted  one 
another,  and  Ron^parte  did  not  like  Fonoh6,  who  was 
less  favourable  to  Bonaparte's  usurpation  than  Talley- 
rand. Bonaparte  made  Fouoh^  a  senator,  a  function 
which  was  incompatible  with  that  of  minister  of  police. 
The  duties  of  police  were  for  the  time  attached  to  the 
department  of  justice.  Fouche's  nomination  to  the 
senate  was  made  in  flattering  terms,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  deprivation  was  sweetened  by  a  present  of 
1,200,000  francs,  which  the  first  consul  gave  him. 

There  was  some  opposition  in  the  army  to  the  first 
consul's  design  of  usurpation,  and  Moreau  and  Bema- 
dotte  were  its  centres.  They  both  kept  away  from  the 
consular  court,  and  Moreau  lived  in  retirement  in  a 
very  plain  nianner,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which  surrounded  the 
first  consul.  Moreau  refused  to  assist  at  the  Te  Deum 
which  was  solemnized  on  the  occasion  of  the  Concordat. 
Bemadotte,  who  was  at  Rennes,  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  west,  formed  a  plan  for  an  insurrection, 
and  he  was  denounced ;  but  Bonaparte  went  no  farther 
than  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  Bemadotte 
came  to  Paris,  and  became  a  frequent  visitor  of  Mde. 
de  Stag),  whom  Bonaparte  already  disliked. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Luneville  die  French  troops  had 
left  Switaerland,  and  civil  dissension  began.      The  Di- 

*  The  stoiy  of  Fouchi^s  dismissal  is  told  in  the  '  M6ms. 
de  Fouch6/  i.,  S^9,  fte.  Compare  Thibaudeau, '  Consulat,' 
iii.,  c.  26. 
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rectory  had  established  in  Switzerland  a  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  cantons,  which  were  in 
favour  of  a  federal  government.  Bonaparte  settled  the 
disputes  of  the  Swiss  by  sending  Ney  among  them  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  orders  to  both  parties  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  This  order  was  executed  in  October 
and  November,  1802,  without  any  bloodshed.  Fifty- 
six  deputies  from  Switzerland  came  to  Paris  to  form 
a  congress.  In  this  body  thirty-two  were  in  favour 
of  unity  ;  and  fifteen  were  federalists.  A  commission 
of  senators,  consisting  of  Barthelemy,  Fouche,  Roe- 
derer,  and  Desmeuniers,  was  appointed  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  agree  with  them  on  some  terms 
which  would  settle  their  differences.  This  congress 
produced  the  Constitution  which  regulated  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland  until  1814;  and  the  first  consul  gave 
it  binding  force  by  an  *  Act  of  Mediation,*  dated  the 
19th  of  February,  1803.  The  'Act  of  Mediation* 
began  thus  :  "  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  Republic, 
president  of  the  Italian  Republic,  to  the  Swiss.*** 
After  stating  the  motives  and  the  object  of  this  '  Act 
of  Mediation,*  Bonaparte  concluded  thus :  '*  We,  in 
quality  of  mediator,  without  any  other  object  than  the 
happiness  of  the  people  on  whose  interests  we  had  to 
pronounce,  and  without  intending  to  affect  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland,  determine  as  follows.**  This 
was  followed  by  the  Constitutions  and  the  Federal  Act, 
which  declared  that  the  presidence  of  the  confederation 
should  belong  to  each  canton  for  a  year.  There  were 
also  various  orders  of  the  first  consul,  for  appointing 
the  canton  which  should  have  the  presidence  in  1803, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  public  debt  and  the 
national  property.  The  'Act  of  Mediation'  was  in 
general  well  received  in  Switzerland,  and  met  with  no 
opposition.  Bonaparte  was  of  opinion  that  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  Switzerland,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  their  history,  were  all  in  favour  of  a  federal 

♦  Printed  *  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  14. 


system,  in  preference  to  a  fusion  into  one  state.  Hi 
moderation  tranquillized  the  country,  and  was  a  bene 
ficent  interference.  Before  the  '  Act  of  Mediation, 
however,  he  provided  for  the  interests  of  France  b; 
establishing  the  Valais  as  an  independent  republir 
a  preliminary  to  its  being  incorporated  in  the  Frenci 
empire.  The  possession  of  the  Valais  secured  the  wa} 
into  Italy  by  the  military  road  of  the  Simplon,  wbicl 
was  constructed  by  the  French  for  an  easy  access  to 
the  peninsula. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  body  for  the  year  XL 
commenced  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1 803,  and  a  great 
many  useful  laws  were  enacted ;  but  neither  opposition 
nor  discussion  disturbed  the  monotonous  sittings  of  the 
Tribunat.  The  members  seemed  to  understand  th&: 
their  consent  to  the  measures  which  were  proposed 
was  purely  formal.  Everything  was  well  discussed 
and  arranged  in  the  Council  of  State,  with  the  know- 
ledge, and  generally  in  the  presence  of  the  first  consul. 
One  of  the  Legislative  regulations  is  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic :  it  regulated  the  formalities  which  a  person 
had  to  observe  in  changing  his  name ;  for  many  were 
now  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  the  absurd  names 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Republican  Calendai 
or  Roman  History.  Regulations  were  made  for  the 
practitioners  of  medicine ;  and  chambers  of  manufac- 
tures, arts,  and  trades,  were  established.  A  levy  oi 
100,000  conscripts  was  ordered ;  and  various  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  army,  and  as  to  the  allowances 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  soldiers.  There  was 
granted  to  the  first  consul  a  civil  list  of  six  millions 
of  francs,  and  to  each  of  the  other  two  consuls  an 
indemnity  of  600,000  francs.  The  Legislative  bodj 
adopted  the  preliminary  title  and  the  eleven  following 
titles  which  form  the  first  book  of  the  Code  Civil. 

The  session  closed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1803,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  war.  The 
government  had  already  announced  that  the  English 
ambassador  had  been  recalled,  and  that  the  French 
ambassador  had  left  London. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 


LEGISLATION. 


The  history^  of  Law  in  France  forms  a  large  chapter 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  Rome  gave  to  the  Gauls 
a  political  organization,  which  crumbled  to  pieces  on 
the  downfall  of  the  empire  and  before  the  barbarian 
invaders.  But  the  Roman  Law  survived  its  political 
system :  it  was  planted  on  the  Gallic  soil,  where  it 
took  root,  and  still  grows.  Of  the  customary  law 
which  may  have  existed  contemporaneously  with  the 
Roman  during  the  dominion  of  the  Ccesars,  we  know 
nothing.  But  the  customs  of  the  difierent  nations 
which  settled  in  France  after  the  downfall  of  the  Romafi 


power  were  gradually  transformed  into  new  customs 
modified  by  ecclesiastical  and  Roman  Law  and  by  the 
growth  of  a  new  form  of  society.  In  the  south  of 
France,  which  first  felt  the  infiuence  of  Roman  domi- 
nion, and  retained  more  of  the  Roman  character,  the 
law  maintained  itself.  The  system  of  Feudal  tenure 
was  there  regulated  by  customs ;  but  these  customs  did 
not  form  the  body  of  the  law ;  they  were  merely  sup- 
plementary. In  the  north  the  customary  law  became 
established,  and  the  custom  governed  more  than  one- 
half  of  France.     The  Roman  Law  was    sometimes 
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called  the  "  Written  Law/'  The  distinction  between 
the  written  law  and  the  custom  is  clearly  expressed  in 
an  ordonnance  of  Philip  IV.,  of  July,  1302,  by  which 
he  established  a  school  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  at 
Orleans. 

The  fundamental  law  was  operated  on  in  France 
both  by  the  kings  and  the  jurists ;  and  the  Roman  law 
was  the  source  to  which  they  applied  for  new  rules  or 
new  maxims.      France  produced  the  best  lawyers  in 
Europe,  and,  like  the  great  jurists  of  Rome,  these  men 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  the 
principles  of  equity  and  sound  sense,  and  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  society.     The  notion 
of  giving  unity  and  consistency  to  the  immense  mass 
of  matter  with  which  they  had  to   deal,  marks   the 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  old  French  jurists. 
The  kings  from  time  to  time  attempted  a  kind  of  codi- 
fication, but  all  that  they  accomplished  was  by  special 
ordonnances.     Thus,  in  1667i  there  was  an  ordonnance 
on  civil  procedure ;  in  1670  an  ordonnance  on  criminal 
law  ;  in  1673  an  ordonnance  on  commerce ;  and  many 
others.  These  ordonnances  were  in  the  nature  of  codes  : 
they  were  not  new  legislations,  or  improvements  upon  old 
rules.    The  chief  improvements  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  a  man  under  whom,  in  better  times,  any 
amount  of  useful  reform  would  have  been  practicable. 
He  abolished  torture,  restored  the  Protestants  to  their 
civil  rights,  put  an  end  to  the  corv^es,  liberated  the 
serfs  on  the  royal  domains,  and  encouraged  the  feudal 
lords  to  follow  his  example.     But  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  incapable  of  wise  reform  :  it  was  the  age  of 
superficial   philosophy.     The   monstrous   abuses   that 
prevailed  in  France  were  seen  and  felt  by  all.    Social 
and  political  questions  had  been  made  familiar  to  the 
people  by  many   writers;    but   the   instruction   was 
superficial,  and  men  were  easily  taught  to  believe,  what 
was  gratifjring  to  their  self-love,  that  law  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  government  were  things  of  which  every  man 
was  a  competent  judge.     Voltaire,  and  his  followers, 
some  of  whom  went  farther  than  himself,  while  they 
aimed  at  djestroying  abuses,  aimed  also  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  society  rested.     Law  loses 
all  authority  when  it  is  considered  merely  a  human 
institution.     The  doctrine  of  Rights  takes  the  place 
of  the  doctrine  of  Duty;  and  the  pursuit  of  interest, 
sometimes  called  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  proposed 
as  man's  guide  instead  of  the  absolute  rule  of  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law.     When  the  States-General 
met  in  1789,  opinion  was  in  declared  hostility  to  posi- 
tive institutions,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
is   convulsion,   unless    circumstances    should    render 
reform  practicable  and  easy.      But  circumstances  were 
not  favourable  to  reform  in  1789 :  there  were  too  many 
powerful  interests  opposed  to  it.  The  hostility  between 
the  fixed  and  the  positive  on  the  one  side,  and  opinion 
on  the  other,  was  irreconcilable.     Feudality  was  abo- 
lished, and  equality  in  the  sight  of  the  law  was  pro- 
claimed.    Serfs,  bourgeois,  and  seigneurs  disappeared: 
all  became  citizens.     Property  in  land  was  released 
from  its  chains,  and  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 


proprietor.  Monks  and  nuns  were  restored  to  civil 
life;  religious  distinctions  were  abolished.  Marriage 
was  made  a  civil  agreement,  and  divorce  was  allowed. 
So  many  changes,  even  if  they  were  all  beneficial 
changes,  could  not  be  made  at  once  in  the  old  fabric 
of  French  society  without  destroying  it ;  and  when  it 
was  destroyed,  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  difficult. 
The  form  of  government  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Government  always  does  and  must  exist : 
there  is  and  always  will  be  in  every  society  a  power 
that  will  command  obedience.  The  anarchy  of  no 
government  is  not  an  anarchy  that  need  ever  be  appre- 
hended. But  disorder  that  may  disturb  the  relations 
of  families,  the  titles  to  property,  an^  the  security  of 
contracts;  the  disorder  of  a  formless  mass  of  legal 
rules  is  one  that  may  exist  under  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  seized  on 
power,  and  gave  to  France  a  master.  But  he  did  more 
than  this.  What  the  old  kings  of  France  had  attempted, 
what  the  Revolution  had  in  vain  tried  to  accomplish, 
to  regulate  the  law  that  concerns  persons,  property, 
and  contracts,  was  accomplished  under  the  direction 
of  a  soldier;  a  man  who  had  an  instinct  for  order, 
a  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  society,  an  honest 
intention  to  do  justice ;  with  one  weakness,  a  desire  to 
do  everything  himself,  to  regulate  everything,  to  inter- 
fere in  everything.  If  the  Code  which  was  fashioned 
under  his  government  has  many  defects,  we  must  look 
for  them  in  two  main  causes,  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  want  of  men  competent  to 
execute  it.  For  the  study  of  law  had  declined  in 
France ;  there  were  no  men  who  had  the  competent 
knowledge  for  so  difficult  a  task,  and  they  were  lament- 
ably deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  that  law,  the  Roman, 
which  was  to  be  their  guide  and  their  model.  Like  Jus- 
tinian's compilers,  the  commissioners  worked  in  a  great 
hurry ;  for  the  first  consul  was  not  a  man  who  could 
wait.  ••  By  dint  of  labour,"  says  Malleville,  in  his 
'  Analyse  Raisonnee,  **  we  succeeded  in  making  a  Code 
Civil  in  four  months."  The  draft  of  the  Code  Civil, 
which  the  Commissioners  made  in  so  short  a  time,  was 
printed  five  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, and  sent  for  examination  to  the  court  of  cas- 
sation and  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  observations  of 
these  courts  formed  a  valuable  mass  of  materials  for 
the  amendment  of  the  original  draft. 

"  The  authors  of  the  Code  Civil,"  says  Portalis, 
"  did  not  confine  themselves  to  compilation,  to  selec- 
tioui  to  revision:  their  task  was  more  difficult  and 
greater  than  this :  they  were  called  to  connect,  without 
any  violent  transition,  the  past  with  the  present;  to 
conciliate  all  interests  without  destroying  any  right ; 
to  effect  a  firiendly  union  between  opposite  opinions 
and  usages."  Accordingly  the  authors  of  the  •  Preli- 
minary Discourse'  prefixed  to  the  Code,  described  their 
labours  "  as  a  compromise  between  the  written  and  the 
customary  law."  "  The  labour  of  the  compilers," 
continues  Portalis,  "  rested  on  these  three  great  bases: 
the  complete  secularization  of  civil  and  political  order ; 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  equality 
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of  all  the  children  of  a  family ;  the  enfranchisement  of 
property,  and  the  right  to  use  it  and  to  dispose  of  it, 
without  any  other  limits  than  those  imposed  by  the 
law  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest." 

A  resolution  of  the  24  Thermidor  of  the  year  VIII. 
appointed  the  commission  for  the  formation  of  this  Code 
Civil.  The  members  were,  Tronchet,  president  of  the 
court  of  cassation,  Fortalis,  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  and 
Malleville.  In  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  VIII.,  three  bodies  had  a  share  in 
this  undertaking.  The  first  was  the  Conseil  d*Etat,  one 
of  the  sections  of  which  was  a  section  of  Legislation. 
This  section  had  to  examine  every  title  of  the  Code, 
and  to  draw  it  up  provisionally  in  the  presence  of  the 
four  members  of  the  Commission.  When  each  title 
was  examined  and  reduced  to  form,  it  was  submitted 
to  the  whole  Conseil,  which  adopted  it  with  such  alter- 
ations as  were  judged  necessary.  The  members  of  the 
Legislative  section  were,  Regnier,  Berlier,  Emmery, 
R6al,  Thibaudeau,  Muraire,  Galli,  and  Treilhard.  The 
law  was  then  carried  to  the  Legislative  body  by  an 
orator  of  the  government,  who  explained  the  reasons 
of  it,  and  moved  its  reception.  The  Legislative  body 
referred  it  to  the  Tribunat,  which  referred  it  to  its 
section  of  Legislation.  This  section  reported  to  the 
Tribunat,  which  had  the  power  of  discussion ;  and  its 
opposition  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  prevent  the  Code 
being  completed.  Bonaparte  had  a  remedy  for  this : 
he  modified  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunat,  and 
limited  their  discussions.  The  Tribunat  returned  the 
law  to  the  Legislative  body,  and  sent  with  it  an  orator 
to  express  the  opinion  of  the  body.  Thus  there  were 
two  discourses  delivered  on  every  law  to  the  Legis- 
lative body ;  a  discourse  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  discourse  in  the  name  of  the  Tribunat. 
After  these  forms  were  gone  through,  the  Legislative 
body  voted  without  discussion  and  by  ballot.  The 
law,  if  passed,  was  called  a  decree.  The  Sfenat-Con- 
aervateur  acted  as  a  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  an 
appeal  might  be  made  against  unconstitutional  decrees 
during  the  ten  days  which  followed  their  publication 
in  the  *  Moniteur.'  If  the  ten  days  passed  without 
any  appeal,  or  the  appeal  was  rejected,  the  law  was 
then  considered  to  be  promulgated. 

The  first  consul  frequently  assisted  at  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and  talked  a  great  deal ; 
sometimes  to  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  he  rambled 
from  the  subject.  Though  he  knew  nothing  of  law, 
he  had  a  happy  tact  of  seeing  the  meaning  of  a  thing, 
disencumbered  of  its  forms :  of  applying  his  strong 
good  sense  directly  to  the  purpose,  which  a  mere 
technical   lawyer   never  does.*     When   the   question 

•  A  lively  picture  of  the  discussions  is  given  in  the  work 
entitled  '  Napoleon  au  Conseil  d'Etat ;'  but  the  book  contains 
doubtful  matter.  It  is  stated  (ii., p.  150)  that  "Napoleon 
sometimes  cleared  up  the  most  difficult  questions  by  citing 
unexpectedly  entire  passages  of  the  Roman  Law ;"  and  when 
Treilhard  expressed  his  wonder  at  his  knowledge  of  law. 
Napoleon  told  him  that,  when  be  was  lieutenant  of  artillery 
at  Auxonne,  he  was  put  under  arrest  for  some  matter  or 


of  divorce  was  discussed,  he  was  very  lively  and  enter- 
taining. The  proposal  in  the  draft  of  the  Code  to 
make  the  dissolution  of  marriage  the  consequence  of 
a  sentence  of  deportition  was  disapproved  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  of  Paris ;  and  the  first  consul,  who  was  like- 
wise opposed  to  it,  spoke  on  the  matter  with  great 
feeling  and  good  sense.  He  said  that  it  was  sbockino;, 
that  if  the  wife  of  a  person  who  was  deported  should 
have  the  generosity  to  share  his  fate,  which  would 
entitle  her  to  honourable  consideration,  she  should  be 
thereby  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  concubine.  Bat 
the  measure  was  carried  against  his  will ;  and  so  it 
stands  now  in  the  Code  Civil  (Titre  I.,  chap,  ii..  Art 
22 — 25).  This  was  "  a  rigid  consequence  of  premises 
which  were  historically  false,  consequently  a  result  of 
the  errors  which  most  of  the  jurists  had  adopted  from 
their  youth,  founded  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Law,  and  from  which  they  could  not  eman- 
cipate themselves."  * 

Thirty- six  decrees  or  laws,  which  compose  the  pre- 
sent Code  Civil,  being  successively  enacted,  a  law  was 
passed  and  promulgated  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  1804, 
by  which  all  these  laws  were  formed  into  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  *  Code  Civil  des  Fran^ais.'      Under 
the  empire  this  Code  was  called  the  *  Code  Napoleon,* 
but  it  is  now  called  by  its  original  title,  *  Code  Civil,' 
It  has  been  modified  at  various  times,  but  the  sub- 
stance has  not  been  changed.     It  comprehends  pretty 
nearly  the  matter  which  the  Romans  comprised  under 
the  name  of  *  Privatum  Jus,'  which  is  expounded  in 
the   Institutional   Treatises   of  Gains   and   Justinian. 
The  first  book,  in  eleven  titles,  treats  of  the  Law  of 
Persons :  the  second  book,  in  four  titles,  treats  of  the 
Law  of  Property :  the  third  book,  in  two  titles,  treats 
of  Succession  and  Testaments ;  and  in  eighteen  oth^r 
titles,  of  Contracts,  of  Pledge,  and  some  other  matters. 
There  is  much  to  criticise  both  in  the  arrangement  and 
the  execution  of  the  Code  Civil,  but  it  was  a  work  of 
necessity,  and  has  been  beneficial.     Its  operation  has 
not  been  limited  to  France,  nor  was  it  terminated  bv 
the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  it  preserves  its  force  in  Belgium, 
in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  in  Italy,  and  else- 
where.    There   were   subsequently  formed  under  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  a  *  Codede  Procedure  Civile;' 
a  'Code  d'Instruction  Criminelle;'  a  'Code  Penal,* 

other,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  read  during  the  ten  dars 
of  his  imprisonment  except  a  copy  of  the  Digest,  which  hi' 
found  in  an  old  case.  Napoleon  might  possibly  have  toIJ 
the  stor}' ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  sly  humour,  and  if  bt 
told  this  marvellous  lie  to  Treilhard,  it  could  only  be  to  $e<e 
how  the  flatterer  would  receive  the  impossible  storv  of  kts 
"  being  saturated  with  the  Roman  lawyers  in  ten  days."  It 
is  probable  that  Napoleon  could  hardly  read  Latin ;  and  it 
is  no  reflection  on  his  scholarship  to  say  that  he  could  cot 
understand  the  Digest.  There  was  enough  in  Bonaparte 
that  was  clever  and  w  ondei-ful,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
soiling  to  fable. 

•  Savigny,  *  System  des  Ileutigen  Rumischen  Rechts,' 
ii.,  160,  where  the  doctrine  of  "  civil  death,"  and  the  confuscil 
notions  of  the  French  jurists  of  Napoleon's  tim«  are  deiHr 
explained  and  exposed. 
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harsh  and  Bevere ;  and  a  *  Code  de  Commerce,*  gene- 
rally considered  the  best  of  the  Codes.  These  five 
Codes  are  sometimes  called  •  Les  Cinq  Codes.' 

Bonaparte  was  averse  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  French  colonies.  "  I  am  for  the  whites,"  he  said, 
•*  because  I  am  white :  I  have  only  this  reason  to  give, 
and  it  is  a  good  one :  how  could  men  ever  grant  liberty 
to  Africans,  to  men  who  had  no  civilization,  who  did 
not  even  know  what  France  was  ?"  Slavery  was  main- 
tained iu  all  the  colonies  of  France ;  but  in  the  decree 
on  this  subject  (27  Floreal,  year  X.),  nothing  was  said 
of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo,  where  the  slaves  were 
free  in  fact,  and  the  government  had  promised  to  respect 
their  freedom.  In  all  other  colonies  slavery  remained 
.18  it  was  before  1789,  and  the  slave-trade  was  con- 
tinued. The  new  law  placed  all  the  French  colonies 
for  ten  years  under  such  regulations  as  the  government 
should  make;  and  the  new  rules  were  established 
without  opposition  in  all  the  colonies  except  Guada- 
loupe, where  the  mulattoes  rose  in  arms,  and  formed 
a  provisional  government.  But  the  rebellion  was  soon 
put  down,  and  admiral  Lacrosse,  the  captain-general 
of  Guadaloupe,  re-established  the  old  regime.  Thus 
the  silence  of  the  government  as  to  Guadaloupe  and 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  law  of  the  27ih  Floreal,  showed 
their  intention  to  restore  slavery  in  both  these  islands. 
New  disturbances  broke  out  in  St.  Domingo,  where 
the  French  army  under  Leclerc  had  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  climate.  When  he  first  landed  in  that  island 
he  had  20,000  men,  and  he  had  received  reinforcements 
to  the  amount  of  14,000  more.  When  the  second 
insurrection  broke  out,  there  were  hardly  3,0U0  French- 
men able  to  bear  arms  :  7,000  were  in  the  hospitals  ; 
24^,000  were  dead.  The  war  was  atrocious  on  both 
sides.  Twelve  hundred  blacks,  who  were  kept  as 
prisoners  in  the  French  ships,  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  for  fear  that  they  should  rise  and  kill  the  sailors. 
The  government  lied,  as  usual,  in  the  *  Moniteur,' 
which  it  filled  with  false  accounts  of  St.  Domingo ; 
but  the  dead  body  of  general  Leclerc,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Bonaparte,  arrived  at  Toulon,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  and  the  calamities  of  St.  Domingo  were  no 
longer  a  secret.  Rochambeau,  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
succeeded  Leclerc  in  the  chief  command  in  the  island. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  accustomed  to  see  everything 
yield  to  his  stubborn  will,  did  not  readily  give  up  the 
project  of  compelling  St.  Domingo  to  submit.  But  he 
had  soon  other  work  on  his  hands ;  and  St.  Domingo 
remained  and  still  remains  independent  of  France. 

The  administration  of  Bonaparte  during  the  con- 
sulate was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  order  and 
prosperity.  The  defect  of  it  was  too  much  interference. 
The  principle  that  freedom  is  the  end  of  all  political 
institutions,  and  that  all  restraint  should  have  no 
other  end  than  to  secure  ths  greatest  amount  of  free- 
dom, was  never  understood  or  acknowledged  by  Bona- 
parte, nor  is  yet  fully  understood  or  practised  by  any 
government.  The  problem  is  diflicult  of  solution ; 
but  this  is  the  problem  that  governments  have  to  solve. 
Education  may  come  within  the  limits  of  the  activity 


of  government ;  but  here  its  function  is  to  reconcile 
individual  freedom  with  general  order.  Bonaparte 
comprehended  fully  the  advantage  of  education,  and 
gave  it  all  the  encouragement  which  he  thought  con- 
sistent with  his  own  power,  the  conservation  of  which 
was  his  fixed  idea.  His  plan  comprised  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  education,  but  all  degrees  did  not  receive 
the  same  aid.  The  primary  schools,  those  intended 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  received  nothing  from 
the  State :  the  establishment  of  them  was  a  charge  on 
the  communes,  and  the  teachers  were  paid  by  the 
scholars.  The  secondary  schools,  in  which  were  taught 
Latin  and  French,  with  the  elements  of  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics,  were  also  left  to  the  care 
of  the  communes.  Private  persons  might  establish 
such  schools,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  govern- 
ment. This  freedom,  then,  was  purely  illusory ;  go- 
vernment, instead  of  making  its  consent  necessary  to 
this  exercise  of  individual  industry,  should  do  no  more 
than  require  evidence  of  the  teachers'  fitness.  The 
Lycees  were  established  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  antient  languages, 
rhetoric,  logic,  morality,  and  the  elements  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences.  The  pupils  consisted 
of  those  whom  the  government  placed  there,  and  for 
whom  it  provided ;  of  the  pupils  from  the  secondary 
schools  who  were  admitted  upon  the  principle  of 
examination  and  competition  ;  of  those  whom  their 
parents  might  send  there  as  boarders;  and  of  day- 
scholars,  or  pupils  who  did  not  board.  The  professors 
in  the  Lycees  were  selected  by  the  first  consul  out 
of  a  list  of  candidates  made  out  by  three  inspectors- 
general  of  studies,  and  three  members  of  the  National 
Institut.  The  special  schools  that  existed  were  main- 
tained, and  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  natural  history,  of 
chemistry,  of  transcendental  mathematics,  and  others. 
All  the  professors  in  these  schools  also  were  appointed 
by  the  first  consul  out  of  a  list  that  was  presented  tQ 
him.  Six  thousand  four  hundred  allowances  (bourses) 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  as  many  pupils,  whom  the  State  supported  in  the 
Lycees  and  in  the  special  schools.  The  payment  of 
the  professors  and  other  functionaries  employed  in  the 
Lycees  and  in  the  special  schools,  consisted  of  a  fixed 
payment  and  an  uncertain  payment:  the  first  was 
regulated  by  the  number  of  national  pupils  in  the 
establishment,  and  the  rate  paid  for  them  ;  the  second 
part  depended  on  the  number  of  boarders  and  day- 
scholars.  In  the  law  which  regulated  Education,  two 
words  were  omitted — Religion  and  Philosophy.  The 
first  consul  disliked  Philosophy,  or  Ideology  as  he 
called  it.  In  the  addresses  made  to  the  Legislative 
body,  Jard-Panvilliers,  the  orator  of  the  Tribunat,  and 
Roederer,  the  orator  of  the  government,  professed 
respect  to  religion,  and  declared  that  the  ground  of  its 
exclusion  from  the  public  schools  was,  that  pupils  of 
all  religious  creeds  were  admitted. 

The  question  whether  the  commerce  of  India  should 
be  free,  or  put  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  society,  was 
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discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,  where  the  first  consul 
said  that  he  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a  privileged  com- 
pany, but  he  had  consulted  merchants  from  all  the 
ports,  and  they  were  in  favour  of  liberty ;  "  and  they 
have  given  me,"  he  said,  "  good  reasons  for  it."  His 
clear  good  sense  led  him  to  the  conclusion  '*  that  a 
privileged  company  is  like  the  government ;  its  opera- 
tions are  always  dearer  than  those  of  private  persons ; 
its  administration  is  more  costly:  such  a  company 
forms  a  path  for  itself,  and  does  not  deviate  from  it." 
The  freedom  of  trade  to  India  was  maintained. 

Flattery  had  nearly  exhausted  itself  in  words:  it 
now  offered  to  raise  monuments  to  the  first  consul. 
The  council-general  of  Paris  voted  600,000  francs  for 
a  triumphal  arch  on  the  site  of  the  Grand  Ch&telet. 
The  first  consul  said,  in  answer  to  a  communication  on 
the  subject,  "  The  idea  of  dedicating  monuments  to 
men  who  make  themselves  useful  to  the  people,  is 
honourable  to  nations :  I  accept  the  offer  of  the  monu- 
ment which  you  propose  to  erect  to  me ;  let  the  place 
be  marked  out,  but  leave  future  ages  the  care  of  con- 
structing it,  if  they  ratify  the  good  opinion  which  you 
have  of  me."  *  The  first  consul's  father,  Charles 
Bonaparte,  who  died  in  1785,  was  buried  at  Mont- 
pellier.  The  municipal  council  of  this  town  resolved 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him,  with  a  flattering  inscrip- 
tion to  the  first  consul :  but  he  refused  to  give  his 
assent — "  If  it  were  yesterday,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had 
lost  my  father,  it  would  be  proper  and  natural  that  my 
sorrow  should  be  accompanied  by  some  signal  mark 
of  my  respect :  but  it  is  twenty  years  ago  ;  the  public 
are  strangers  to  this  event :  let  us  say  nothing  about 
it."  But  the  first  consul  had  a  distinction  which  he 
would  not  refuse,  for  it  was  a  symbol  of  his  future 
power.  The  new  coinage  was  finally  settled,  the  basis 
of  which  was  the  franc,  which  was  divided  into  one 
hundred  centimes.  The  coins  had  on  them  the  effigy 
of  Bonaparte,  with  the  inscription,  *  Bonaparte,  Pre- 
mier Consul,  R6publique  Fran^aise."  There  were  gold 
coins  of  forty  and  twenty  francs ;  and  silver  coins  of 
five  francs,  one  franc,  three-quarters,  half,  and  quarter. 
There  were  d^cimes  and  centimes  of  copper.  The  new 
coinage  was  convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  a  system 
of  ready  reckoning. 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  thousands  of 
English  fiocked  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  had 
been  so  long  excluded ;  and  Paris  and  the  first  consul 
were  the  great  objects  of  attraction.  It  was  not  without 
surprise  that  they  saw  France  improved  after  a  long 
war  and  intestine  disorder.  The  country  was  better 
cultivated,  and  the  people  in  general  more  prosperous 
than  under  the  monarchy.  The  destruction  of  feudality, 
and  the  sale  and  division  of  so  much  land,  had  called 
a  new  class  of  proprietors  into  existence.  Among 
those  who  were  presented  to  the  first  consul  was  Mr. 

♦  There  was  prudence  in  the  refusal,  perhaps  some  mo- 
deity,  and  consciousness  of  merit.  The  answer  of  a  Roman 
emperor  on  a  like  occasion  may  be  compared.  (Tacit., 
•  Annal.,'  iv.,  37.) 
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Fox,  who  was  received  by  Bonaparte  with  great  respect. 
Paris  was  filled  with  English  visitors,  and  the  French 
vied  with  one   another  in  attention  to  them.     But 
neither  the  temper  nor  the  policy  of  the  first  consul 
was  favourable  to  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  records  of 
his  conversation  show  that  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  maintain  his  power  without  war  and  fresh  vic- 
tories.    He  complained  of  the  language  of  the  English 
newspapers,  though  he  was  told  by  the  English  ambas- 
sador. Lord  Whitworth,  that  the  war  carried  on  in  the 
papers  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
The  most  palpable  ground  of  complaint  on  the  pan 
of  the  French  was,  that  the  English  had  not  evacuated 
Malta,  which  it  was  supposed  would  not  be  safe  a^ain.^t 
the  first  consul,  if  it  had  been  left  with  2,000  Neapo- 
litan soldiers  in  it,  which  had  been  agreed  by  the  treatv 
of  Amiens.     One  ground  of  justification  in  England 
was  the  mission  of  general  Sebastiani  to  Egypt  and  the 
East,  and  the  publication  in   the  'Moniteur'  of  his 
report,  from  which  it  was  a  fair  conclusion  that  Bona- 
parte had  still  a  design  upon  Egypt.     Greneral  Brunc 
had  gone  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  pomp;    and  the   Porte  had 
appointed  an  ambassador  at  Paris ;  but  the  report  of 
Sebastiani,  and  the  publicity  given  to  it,  were  very 
difiicult  to  reconcile  with  pacific  intentions  on  the  pai  t 
of  the  first  consul.     The  continuance  of  the  French 
troops  in  Holland,  the  intervention  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  annexation  of  Piedmont  and  Elba  to  France,  were 
indications   of  Bonaparte's   system.       He   wished  to 
exclude  the  English  altogether  from  taking  any  part 
in  continental  affairs.     A  more  intelligible  ground  of 
complaint  was  his  exclusion  of  English  goods  froni 
those  countries  which  were  under  his  power — HoUani, 
the  Italian  Republic,  and  Genoa.     The  journals  u:i 
both  sides  fanned  the  fiame  of  discord  ;  and  the  '  Mo- 
niteur,*  the  ofiicial  organ  of  Bonaparte,  was  threaten! n; 
and  insolent.  The  will  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  the  acts  of  a  government,  when  the  governnicr.t 
wields  a  power  which  is  little  affected  by  opinion :  anJ 
if  Bonaparte  wished  for  war,  that  is  no  evidence  that  il:e 
French  did.     The  mass  of  the  French  people   ecu!. I 
have  no  inclination  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which 
would  rob  them  of  their  children  by  the  conscription. 
The  military,  who  formed  a  numerous  body,  may  b^ 
supposed  to  have  had  little  taste  for  peace ;  and  Bons- 
parte,   their  head,  wished  to   keep  them   employed. 
War,  too,  would  be  a  positive  saving  to  the  French 
finances,  for  Bonaparte  intended  to  maintain  his  soldiers 
in  foreign  countries  at  free  cost.     The  English  pcoplr 
had  no  great  reason  to  fear  foreign  invasion,  but  tbe 
war  had  already  increased  the  national  debt  and  taxa- 
tion, and  a  new  war  would  increase  the  heavy  burden. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  disposition  to  war  was  roach 
stronger  with  the  English  people  than  the  French; 
and  the  king  and  his  administration  were  not  backward 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  disposition.     Ignorance, 
fanatical  cries,  and  party  spirit,  aggravated  causes  cf 
complaint  against  the  government  of  the  first  consul, 
which  were  well-founded,  though  some  which  were 
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the  Ens^lish  declaring  the  inouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  upon  the  first  con- 
suVs  remonstrating  against  this  alleged  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  England  responded  by  blockading 
the  Ligurian  ports  also.  To  hasten  his  warlike  pre- 
parations against  England,  the  first  consul,  with  his 
wife,  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  departments. 
He  visited  the  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Flushing,  and 
also  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Belgium.  This  was 
his  third  visit  to  the  departments.  The  style  in  which 
he  travelled,  and  his  pompous  receptions,  indicated  his 
increasing  power  and  infiuence.  Triumphal  arches, 
presentation  of  keys,  illuminations,  and  f^tes,  attended 
bis  progress.  The  clergy  chanted  Te  Deums,  and 
prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  head  of  the  state.  He  was 
indefatigable  as  usual:  he  saw  everything  himself; 
he  visited  the  manufacturing  establishments ;  and  he 
ordered  useful  public  works  to  be  undertaken.  The 
noble  stream  of  the  Schelde  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  resolved  to  raise  Antwerp  from  its  fallen  state, 
and  to  make  it  the  first  naval  arsenal  of  France.  He 
did  not  neglect  to  visit  the  churches,  and  he  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  please  the  clergy,  whose  influence  in 
Belgium  has  always  been  supreme.* 

He  was  again  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  11th  of  August, 
after  an  absence  of  forty-eight  days,  during  which  he 
had  visited  seventeen  departments  and  eighty  towns. 
The  authorities  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return. 
"  The  magistrates,*'  said  Seguier,  president  of  the  court 
of  appeal,  **  are  proud  to  lay  at  your  feet  the  tribute 
of  their  hearts."  This  was  the  language  that  is  ad- 
dressed to  kings.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Bonaparte  was 
intoxicated  with  his  power.  The  servility  of  the  French 
functionaries  was  unbounded :  he  had  not  a  desire 
which  they  would  not  anticipate.  During  his  absence, 
the  great  festival  of  the  14th  of  July  was  not  an- 
nounced by  a  proclamation  as  usual.  There  were  some 
fireworks  and  free  admission  to  the  theatres ;  but  this 
was  all.  The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  was  not  celebrated;  and  henceforth 
the  only  two  national  festivals  which  the  law  of  the 
year  VIII.  (3rd  Nivose)  had  maintained,  were  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  The  first  consul  ordered  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Desaix  and  Kleber; 
and  he  approved  of  one  which  the  municipality  of 
Orleans  proposed  to  raise  in  commemoration  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  who  drove  the  English  from  before  Orleans  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1429.  There  was  an  exhibition  of 
the  national  products  of  industry  at  Paris,  a  practice 
that  began  with  the  Directory ;  and  a  school  of  arts 
was  esUblished  (ecole  d'arts  et  de  metiers).  The 
Institut  was  re-organized,  and  the  number  of  places 
increased;  but  tlie  opinions  of  the  first  consul  were 
manifested  by  the  suppression  of  the  class  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  The  progress  towards  a  mon- 
archy was  palpable.  The  first  consul  had  a  court: 
the  name   citizen  (citoyen)  was  replaced  by  that  of 

♦  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  Thibaudeau's  '  Con- 
nilat'  (iii.,  35)  on  this  tour  of  Bonaparte. 


monsieur.  There  were  prefets  of  the  palace,  who  had 
the  police  of  the  theatres.  There  were  ladies  of  the 
palace  ;  and  there  was  a  regular  etiquette.  Bonaparte 
usurped  the  old  royal  prerogative  of  letters  of  exile ; 
and  the  first  person  on  whom  he  made  his  experiment 
was  a  woman  whom  he  hated.  Madame  de  Stael 
received  notice  to  remove  forty  leagues  from  Pans; 
and  as  she  appealed  in  vain  against  the  order,  she  left 
France  and  settled  in  Germany.*  This  contest  with 
a  woman  did  not  add  to  the  fame  of  Bonaparte,  and  it 
made  a  dangerous  enemy  abroad  of  one  who  lefl  Paris 
and  her  saloons  with  regret.  Madame  de  Stael  was 
an  intriguer,  and  meddled  with  the  *  Sciences  Political 
and  Moral,'  which  the  first  consul  had  banished  froih 
the  reformed  Institut.  About  the  same  time  the  senator 
Laplace  dedicated  to  Bonaparte  the  third  volume  of  his 
'  Mecanique  Celeste'  in  terms  of  adulation  unworthy 
of  himself  and  his  subject. 

Though  France  was  reconciled  to  the'  church,  the 
clergy  were  not  altogether  reconciled  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  clergy  and  the  civil  authorities  were 
not  in  harmony ;  and  the  first  consul,  who  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  restore  the  Catholic  faith,  found  by 
experience  that  its  ministers  were  not  so  easy  to  govern 
as  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  great  tact  and 
moderation  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
they  gave  him  more  trouble  than  anything  else.  Many 
of  the  bishops  and  priests  were  excellent  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  in  the  true  spirit 
of  peace  and  charity  ;  but  there  were  some  among  them 
with  weak  heads  and  turbulent  dispositions,  men  who 
would  have  brought  things  back  to  the  state  that 
existed  before  the  Revolution.  A  man  less  firm  and 
less  dexterous  than  Bonaparte  would  hardly  have  kept 
his  new  allies  within  die  limits  of  their  duty.  The 
body  of  Mademoiselle  Chameroi,  an  opera-dancer,  was 
brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  but  the  cure  closed 
the  doors  against  the  procession.  The  first  consul 
published  an  order  in  the  *  Moniteur,'  which  is  marked 
by  his  peculiar  style.  The  order  was  in  the  name  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris.  It  began  :  "  The  cure  of  St- 
Roch,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  refused  to  pray  for 
Mademoiselle  Chameroi,  and  to  allow  her  body  to  be 
brought  into  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  has 
enjoined  on  the  cure  three  months*  retirement,  that  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  mind  that  Jesus 
Christ  commands  us  to  pray  even  for  our  enemies,"  Src. 

The  English  were  bombarding  the  French  poru 
from  Dunkerque  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  first 
consul  hurried  to  Boulogne  on  the  Srd  of  November, 
to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  passing 
the  straits  with  his  fiotilla.  On  the  16th  he  reviewed 
the  army,  and  exercised  it  in  the  manoeuvxes  of  em- 
barcation.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  to  have 
arrived,  but  the  first  consul  hesitated.  The  English 
counties  opposite  the  French  coast  were  filled  with 
troops  of  the   line,  strengthened   by  numerous  corps 

*  See  her '  Dix  ans  d'exil,'  and  her  '  Considerations,'  &r 
Thibaudeau  has  given  a  few  pages  to  the  cause  of  her  exile. 
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of  volunteers.  The  coasts  bristled  with  redoubts,  and 
were  watched  day  and  night.  If  a  descent  was  prac- 
ticable, it  was  also  dangerous ;  and  a  safe  return  was 
almost  impossible,  for  the  English  ships  commanded 
the  sea.  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
November.  In  May,  1804,  Pitt  was  again  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  he  found  other  employment 
for  Bonaparte  than  gazing  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion. 

By  an  organic  Senatus-consulte  of  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  Bonaparte  modified  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  body,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  power 
against  sudden  revolution  during  his  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government."^  The  session  of  1804  opened  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  closed  on  the  24th  of  March. 
During  this  year  the  consular  government  for  the  first 
time  communicated  to  the  chambers  a  general  account 
of  the  finances.  The  Code  Civil  was  completed,  and 
the  Legislative  body  terminated  its  labours  by  voting, 
upon  the  motion  of  Marcorelle,  a  marble  bust  of  Bona- 
parte to  be  placed  in  their  chamber,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  time  when  the  Code  Civil  became  the  law  of  the 
French  people,  and  of  their  gratitude  towards  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state.  This  body  was  dumb  for 
all  purposes  except  adulation,  and  it  fawned  on  the 
man  who  tied  its  tongue.  Fourcroy,  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  state  who  came  to  close  the  session,  made  a 
short  address  to  the  Legislative  body.  Fontanes,  the 
president,  replied  at  length,  and  was  unbounded  in  his 
praises  of  the  first  consul,  whom  be  exalted  above 
Justinian  and  Charlemagne.  The  next  day  he  made 
a  speech  to  Bonaparte  in  person,  in  his  capacity  of 
orator  of  the  deputation  which  was  appointed  to  inform 
him  of  the  vote  upon  Marcorelle*s  motion.  No  prince 
seated  on  his  throne  was  ever  addressed  in  terms  of 
more  abject  flattery. 

The  first  consul's  enemies  made  a  last  desperate  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  his  power.  Georges  Cadoudal  and 
some  of  his  followers  left  London  in  an  English  vessel, 
and  were  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  August  of 
1803,  and  made  their  way  to  Paris.  Pichegru,  who 
had  escaped  from  his  place  of  exile,  landed  in  January, 
and  secretly  repaired  to  Paris.  Their  hope  of  success 
rested  on  Moreau,  but  they  did  not  find  him  so  ready  to 
join  in  their  schemes  as  they  had  expected.  At  this 
time  the  English  government  was  paying  pensions  to 
the  emigrants  and  the  French  princes;  and  the  due 
d'Enghicn,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  residing 
at  the  castle  of  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  with  the  view,  as  it 
was  alleged,  of  being  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  movement  in  the  interior  of  France.  The 
count  d'Artois  was  a  party  to  the  plan  of  overthrowing 
Bonaparte's  government,  and  restoring  his  own  family; 
and  his  aides-de-camp,  two  Polignacs  and  Riviere  were 
now  in  Paris  on  this  business.  The  police  did  not  know 
that  Georges  and  Pichegru  were  in  Paris,  until  a  con- 
fession was  made  by  Querelle,  a  man  who  had  been 
arrested  in  January,  1804,  on  some  suspicion ;  and  he 

*  Senatus-consulte  Organique  du  28  Frimaire,  An.  xii. 
'  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  51. 


told  all  that  he  knew.  Pichegru  was  seized,  being 
betrayed  by  a  friend.  On  his  examination  he  denied 
that  he  knew  anything  of  Georges,  and  affirmed  that 
he  had  not  seen  Moreau.  Georges,  the  boldest  of  all 
the  conspirators,  was  not  so  easily  taken,  though  a 
very  exact  description  of  his  singular  person  was 
published ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  which  declared  that 
"  those  who  harboured  Georges  and  the  sixty  brigands 
then  concealed  in  Paris  or  the  environs,  and  paid  by 
England,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  first 
consul,  and  the  security  of  the  state,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  principals  in  the  crime."  At  last  he  was 
taken,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  shot 
one  man  dead.  Georges  admitted  that  he  had  come  to 
Paris,  in. concert  with  the  French  princes,  to  attack  the 
first  consul,  and  re-establish  the  Bourbons.  He  denied 
that  he  had  communicated  his  designs  to  Moreau,  or 
that  he  had  any  connection  with  Pichegru.  Moreau 
also  was  arrested  and  examined.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  first  consul,  which  admitted  the  fact  of  proposals 
having  been  made  to  him  to  overthrow  the  government, 
which  he  had  not  disclosed,  he  said>  because  **  to  be 
an  informer  was  repugnant  to  his  character.*'  And 
yet  he  had  already  informed  against  Pichegru  after  the 
18th  Fructidor.  While  the  public  attention  was 
engaged  with  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru, 
it  was  reported  in  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  March,  that 
a  person  of  distinction  had  been  tried  and  executed  at 
Vincennes.  Georges  said  in  his  examination,  that  he 
was  not  to  take  any  decisive  step  till  one  of  the  French 
princes  should  arrive  at  Paris ;  but  if  he  had  resolved 
to  wait  till  that  time,  the  first  consul  would  have  been 
safe  enough.  However,  as  it  was  rumoured  that  a 
Bourbon  was  at  Paris,  the  first  consul  took  pains  to 
ascertain  where  the  French  princes  were.  Two  of  them 
were  at  Warsaw,  and  the  rest  in  London,  except  the 
due  d'Enghien,  who  was  ascertained  to  be  at  Etten- 
heim ;  and  Bonaparte  was  also  told  that  Dumouriez 
was  with  him,  for  the  agent  whom  he  sent  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  duke,  confounded  the  name  of 
general  Thumery  with  that  of  Dumouriez.  Bonaparte 
gave  orders  to  seize  the  due  d'Enghien,  which  was 
done  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March  by  a  party  of 
gendarmes  froln  Straasburg,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  Baden,  and  carried  off  the  duke,  with  general  Thu- 
mery and  others.  He  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  and  was 
tried  the  same  night  by  a  military  commission.  He 
was  charged  with  having  borne  arms  against  the 
Republic  \  having  offered  his  services  to  the  English 
government,  which  was  the  enemy  of  the  French; 
having  received  agents  of  the  British  government,  and 
conspired  with  them  against  France ;  with  being  at  the 
head  of  the  French  emigrants  and  others  in  the  pay 
of  England  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France;  with 
having  entered  Into  correspondence  with  persons  in 
Strassburg,  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  insurrection 
in  France ;  and  lastly,  with  being  privy  to  the  **  con- 
spiracy formed  by  the  English  against  the  life  of  the 
first  consul."     He  was  condemned   on   the  first   two 
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charges  only,  thougli  the  *  Moniteur  *  of  the  22nd  of 
March  stated  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  on  all  the 
charges.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  he  was 
taken  to  the  castle  ditch,  and  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers. 
The  body  was  thrown  with  the  clothes  on  into  a  grave 
which  was  already  dug.  The  trial  of  the  duke  was 
a  mere  form,  and  no  more.  That  he  was  innocent 
of  all  participation  in  plots  against  the  first  consul's 
life,  is  undoubted.  The  guilt  of  his  death  belongs  to 
Bonaparte  only,  whose  orders  to  his  agents  were  posi- 
tive. In  his  testament,  Bonaparte  said,  '*  I  caused  the 
due  d'Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  tried,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety,  the  interest,  and  the  honour 

of  the  French  people,  when was 

maintaining,  according  to  his  own  admission,  sixty 
assassins  at  Paris :  in  like  circumstances,  I  should  still 
act  in  the  same  way."  * 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Pichegru,  who  was  confined  at 
the  Temple,  was  found  dead  by  the  turnkey,  who 
entered  the  room  in  the  morning.  He  was  lying  in 
bis  bed  on  his  right  side,  and  had  evidently  died  by 
strangulation.  A  black  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
used  to  wear,  was  twisted  tight  round  his  neck  by  the 
help  of  a  short  stick.  This  is  all  the  evidence,  and  the 
question  whether  he  was   assassinated  or  committed 

*  The  Testament  and  Codicils  of  Napoleon  are  printed  at 
length  in  Norvins,  '  Histoire  de  Napoleon/  iv.,  359. 


suicide,  is  doubtful.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
strangle  himself  in  the  way  in  which  Pichegm  died,  is 
undoubted.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  im- 
plicate the  first  consul  in  the  guilt  of  Pichegru*s  death, 
if  he  was  assassinated  ;  and  however  much  Fouche  or 
anybody  else  may  have  dreaded  Pichegru's  threat  to 
speak  out  at  his  trial,  it  is  difScult  to  believe  that  thev 
would  have  been  bold  enough  to  get  rid  of  him  hj 
assassination.  It  was  never  alleged  by  any  person, 
and  the  body  was  seen  by  many,  that  there  were  any 
marks  of  violence  on  it;  and  yet  Pichegru  was  i 
strong  and  vigorous  man,  and  one  who  would  not  have 
been  easily  overpowered.  When  Napoleon  beard  of 
Pichegru's  death,  he  said,  J*  A  noble  end  for  the  con* 
queror  of  Holland."  Pichegru  was  Bonaparte's  school- 
fellow at  the  military  academy  of  Brienne,  and  at  one 
time  his  monitor  or  tutor  in  arithmetic. 

The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  produced 
numerous  addresses  to  the  first  consul,  in  which  he  was 
requested  to  deprive  conspirators  of  all  hopes,  and  to 
secure  the  stability  of  the  state  by  perpetuating  his 
own  family.  He  thanked  the  authors  of  these  ad- 
dresses, but  he  waited  for  one  of  the  great  bodies  of 
the  state  to  make  a  move,  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  documents  about  '*  the 
conspiracy  of  the  English  ministry"  being  referred  to 
it.  An  address  of  congratulation  was  proposed :  but 
Fouche,  who  knew  what  was  wanted,  said  that  this  was 
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not  enough ;  they  "  miiAt  secure  the  existence  of  the 
government  heyond  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  first 
consul."  An  address  was  accordingly  prepared  in 
a  style  of  vague  adulation,  but  it  was  in  substance  an 
invitation  to  the  first  consul  to  consolidate  and  perpe- 
tuate his  power.*  The  first  consul  promised  to  think 
about  the  matter,  and  the  council  of  state  spent  four 
sittings  in  discussing  the  question  of  hereditary  power 
and  the  title  of  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  con- 
ferred. No  one  mentioned  the  word  "  king/'  and  the 
council  were  not  unanimous,  for  out  of  twenty-seven 
councillors,  seven  were  for  adjourning  the  consideration 
of  the  question.  But  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  busy 
intriguing  with  the  most  infiuential  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  Tribunat,  and  the  Legislative  body.  He 
told  them  that  they  must  make  haste,  or  the  army 
might  anticipate  them  as  the  Roman  legions  did  their 
senate.  Finally,  he  proposed  that  his  brother  should 
be  emperor.  After  a  month  of  intrigues,  a  member 
of  the  Tribunat,  named  Cur^e,  once  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  a  man  of  little  note,  and  therefore  the 
better  suited  for  the  work,  laid  on  the  bureau  of  the 
Tribunat  (23rd  of  April,  1804)  a  notice  of  motion  to 
the  effect  "  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  present  first 
consul,  be  declared  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  that 
the  imperial  dignity  be  declared  hereditary  in  his 
family."  Two  days  after,  the  first  consul  sent  a  mes- 
sage from  St.  Cloud  to  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  their 
address,  in  which  he  artfully  clothed  his  ambitious 
aspirations  under  the  cover  of  his  desire  and  duty  to 
"  secure  to  the  French  nation  the  advantages  which 
it  had  got  by  a  revolution  which  had  cost  it  so  dear ; 
above  all,  the  sacrifice  of  a  million  of  brave  men  who 
had  died  in  defence  of  their  rights."  The  message 
was  referred  to  a  commission  of  ten  members,  for  the 
Senate  wished  to  see  what  the  Tribunat  would  do. 
Curee,  on  the  30th  of  April,  rose  to  speak  in  favour 
of  his  motion,  and  was  followed  by  four-and-twenty 
servile  members,  who  read  their  tedious  addresses,  all 
to  the  same  effect  as  Curee's  speech.  The  tribunes 
were  unanimous,  all  but  one.  One  man  only  dared  to 
speak  against  Curee's  motion ;  and  that  man  was  once 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It  was 
Camot.  His  discourse  was  clear,  bold,  and  uncom- 
promising :  "  From  the  moment,"  he  said,  "  when  it 
was  proposed  to  the  French  people  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  consulate  for  life,  every  one  could  easily 
see  that  there  was  something  in  reserve,  that  there  was 
an  ulterior  object. — To-day  at  length  is  revealed,  in 
a  positive  manner,  the  final  object  of  so  many  prelimi- 
nary measures :  we  are  called  to  declare  our  opinions 
on  the  formal  proposition  for  re-establishing  the  mon- 
archical system,  and  for  conferring  the  imperial  and 
hereditary  dignity  on  the  first  consul." -f*  He  said  that 
he  had  always  obeyed  the  existing  laws,  even  when  ho 
disliked  them  most ;  and  that  if  the  present  proposition 

♦  *  Hist.  Pari.,*  xxxix.,  109.  * 

t  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  114.  '  Discours  du  tribun  Camot,* 
I  st  of  May,  1 804 ;  a  speech  which  does  him  credit. 


received  the  assent  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  confonn  to  this  expression  of  their 
wish.  If  it  was  necessary  to  choose  an  hereditary  head, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  fixing  their  choice  on 
the  first  consul ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  new  order  of  things  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  would  be  more  secure  than  the  actual 
condition.  It  was  against  arbitrary  power  in  itself 
that  he  spoke,  and  not  against  those  in  whose  hands 
this  power  might  be  placed.  "  Was  liberty  then,"  he 
continued,  '*  only  shown  to  man  that  he  might  never 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  ?  Is  it  continually  presented  to  his 
desires  as  a  fruit  which  he  cannot  touch  without  being 
struck  dead?  Nature,  then,  which  makes  this  liberty 
an  urgent  want  to  us,  must  have  intended  to  treat  us 
as  a  step-mother.  No,  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  this 
good,  so  universally  preferred  to  all  others,  without 
which  all  others  are  nothing,  as  a  mere  illusion :  my 
heart  tells  me  that  liberty  is  possible,  that  its  rule  is 
easy,  and  more  stable  than  any  arbitrary  government, 
than  any  oligarchy — I  vote  against  the  proposition." 
But  his  vote  was  an  idle  sound.  The  Tribunat,  on  the 
Srd  of  May,  passed  a  resolution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  said  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  sent  by  Providence  to  save  the  State.  The 
resolution  was  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Tri- 
bunat that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  proclaimed  ''  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  in  this  capacity  be  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  French  Republic;*'  and 
that  the  imperial  title  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Six 
orators  were  appointed  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
ground  of  this  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Tribunat. 
The  president  of  the  Senate,  Fran9ois  de  Neufch&teau, 
congratulated  the  Tribunat  on  having  made  such  a  good 
use  *'  of  this  popular  and  Republican  initiative  which 
the  fundamental  laws  had  delegated  to  them ;"  and  he 
added,  that  "  the  Senate  also  wished  to  raise  a  new 
dynasty."  This  was  followed  by  an  answer  of  the 
Senate  to  the  message  of  the  first  consul.  "  You 
desire,  citizen  first  consul,"  said  these  obsequious  tools, 
"  to  know  the  full  opinion  of  the  Senate  as  to  those 
among  our  institutions  which  appear  to  us  to  require 
perfecting,  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  equality 
and  of  public  liberty,  and  to  ofier  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  government  the  double  guarantee  of  which  they 
feel  the  necessity."  The  full  opinion  of  the  Senate 
was,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be  hereditary 
emperor :  "  The  love  of  the  French  for  your  person," 
said  the  Senate,  "  transmitted  to  your  successors  with 
the  immortal  glory  of  your  name,  will  for  ever  unite 
the  rights  of  the  nation  to  the  power  of  the  prince :  the 
social  pact  shall  brave  time."  To  this  answer  was 
attached  a  private  note,  in  which  the  members  stipu- 
lated for  various  advantages  to  themselves  as  the  price 
of  what  they  were  going  to  give  him.  Among  oiher 
things  they  asked  that  the  dignity  of  senator  be  here- 
ditary. The  first  consul  made  no  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  Senate;  he  dealt  with  the  various 
members  of  the  national  assemblies  privately.  All 
asked  for  something,  except  the  Conscil  d'Etat.     It 
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was  a  bargain  and  sale.  These  base  men  sold  a  nation 
into  bondage  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Monarchical  addresses  flowed  in  from  all  quarters : 
the  *  Moniteur*  was  filled  with  them.  The  Legislative 
body  was  not  sitting,  but  Fontanes  got  together  all  the 
members  who  were  in  Paris,  and  an  address  to  the  first 
consul  was  proposed  and  carried.  Fontanes,  as  presi- 
dent, went  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  inform  the 
first  consul  that  the  Legislative  body  had  the  same  wish 
as  the  Tribunat  and  the  Senate.  At  last,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1804,  in  a  sitting  of  the  Senate,  at  which  pre- 
sided Cambacer^a,  the  second  consul,  the  grounds  of 
the  Organic  Senatus-consulte,  by  which  Bonaparte  was 
to  be  made  emperor,  were  expounded  by  Portal  is,  one 
of  the  councillors  of  state,  in  a  long  address.  This 
was  followed,  on  the  18th,  by  a  report  on  the  Organic 
Senatus-consulte,  which  had  been  presented  on  the  16th. 
The  report  was  made  by  Lacepede :  it  was  of  course 
in  favour  of  the  Organic  Senatus-consulte  ;  and  was  as 
adulatory  and  as  insincere,  as  mean  and  as  hypocritical, 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  "  Citizen  senators," 
said  the  report,  **when  you  shall  have  adopted  the 
Senatus-consulte  which  is  presented  to  you,  there  will 
remain  a  great  duly  for  you  to  fulfil  towards  your 
country:  the  people  will  be  consulted  on  the  proposal 
to  make  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  we  shall  wait  with  respect  for 
its  sovereign  decision  on  this  important  question.  But 
it  is  by  the  Organic  Senatus-consulte,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  you,  that  the  consular  dignity  is  changed  into 
imperial  for  Napoleon  and  for  the  successor  whom  the 
present  Constitutions  of  the  Republic  give  him  the 
right  to  present:  the  moment  you  shall  have  affixed 
the  seal  of  your  authority  to  the  Senatus-consulte, 
Napoleon  is  Emperor  of  the  French."  To  appeal  to 
the  votes  of  the  French  people  on  the  question  of  here- 
ditary succession,  after  having  declared  him  emperor, 
was  a  mere  illusion :  it  was  a  part  of  the  whole  fraud. 
The  Senate  voted  by  ballot  for  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  Senatus-consulte,  and  all  the  voles  were  for 
it  except  five,  two  of  which  were  blanks,  and  three 
were  against  it:  two  of  the  votes  were  those  of  Gre- 
gcire,  the  bishop  of  Blois,  and  of  Lambrechts ;  the 
third  was  supposed  to  be  Garat's. 

On  the  same  day  the  Senate  went  in  a  body  to  St. 
Cloud  to  carry  with  them  the  imperial  title ;  and  Cam- 
baceres,  who  presented  to  the  first  consul  the  Organic 
Senatus-consulte  of  the  18th  of  May,  began  his  address 
in  these  terms,  in  language  long  out  of  use  in  France : 
'*  Sire,  the  decree  which  the  Senate  has  just  passed, 
and  which  it  is  eager  to  present  to  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, is  nothing  but  the  genuine  expression  of  a  will 
already  made  manifest  by  the  nation."  The  reply  of  the 
emperor  was  short :  **  Everything  which  can  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  country  is  essentially  connected  with 
my  own  happiness :  I  accept  the  title  which  you  con- 
sider advantageous  to  the  glory  of  the  nation :  I  submit 
to  the  sanction  of  the  people  the  law  of  inheritance: 
I  hope  that  France  will  never  repent  of  the  honours 
with  which  it  will  surround  my  family :  at  all  events, 
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my  spirit  will  no  longer  be  with  my  posterity  if  they 
should  ever  cease  to  merit  the  love  and  confidence  of 
the  great  nation."  The  Senate  had  then  an  audienee 
of  Madame  Bonaparte ;  and  Josephine  Beauharnais, 
whose  first  husband  fell  beneath  the  levelling  axe  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  herself  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate,  was  saluted  by  the  title  of  *'  Imperial 
Majesty."  Napoleon  immediately  began  the  exercise 
of  his  imperial  functions  by  addressing  two  notes  to  the 
two  consuls :  *'  Citizen  Consul  Cambaceres,  your  Utle 
is  going  to  be  changed :  your  functions  and  my  confi- 
dence remain  the  same."  Cambaceres  was  made 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire ;  and  Lebrun  arch-trea-* 
surer.  The  notes  were  signed  '*  Napoleon,  par  TEm- 
pereur,"  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
Maret. 

The  change  in  names  was  as  rapid  as  the  change  in 
the  Constitution.  The  titles  of  prince,  highness,  and 
excellency,  appeared  again.  Everything  was,  in  form, 
imperial  and  monarchical.  Yet  the  coins  for  some 
time  bore  on  one  side  the  inscription  ^*  Republique 
Fran9aise,"  and  on  the  other  *'  Napoleon,  Empereur." 
The  Organic  Senatus-consulte  was  proclaimed  at  Pans 
with  great  pomp,  but  it  was  received  in  gloomy  silence. 
All  contemporary  authorities  agree  in  this ;  and  the 
journals  of  the  time,  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  give  a  different  account,  are  false.  The 
French  people  found  that  they  had  been  cheated  :  they 
had  got  a  master  and  an  absolute  government,  in  all 
its  externals  as  odious  to  republicans  as  the  old  mon- 
archy. The  Senatus-consulte  (Titre  16)  had  excluded 
from  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  two  of  Napo- 
leon's brothers,  Lucien,  to  whom  he  owed  much,  and 
Jerdme.  The  real  ground  of  this,  it  is  said,  was,  that 
both  of  them  had  married  against  Napoleon's  will,  and 
made  matches  of  affection.  Lucien  had  married  a  lady 
named  Jauberton  ;  and  Jerdme,  while  in  command  of 
a  frigate  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Paterson,  a  lady  of  Baltimore. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November,  1804, 
that  the  result  of  the  votes  upon  the  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  the  imperial  power  was  published.  There 
were  3,573,329  votes  for,  and  2,579  against  it. 

The  Organic  Senatus-consulte  of  the  18th  of  May, 
1804,  made  Napoleon  Bonaparte  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  imperial  title  descendible  to  his  lawful 
male  issue.  It  also  empowered  him  to  adopt  the  sons 
or  grandsons  of  his  brothers  under  certain  limitations. 
In  default  of  male  issue,  or  of  adopted  heirs  of  Napo- 
leon, the  succession  was  limited  to  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  his  lawful  male  issue ;  and  in  default  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  his  male  issue,  there  was  a  like  limita- 
tion to  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  male  issue.  The 
members  of  the  imperial  family  who  were  in  the  line 
of  inheritance  were  made  French  princes.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  regency.  The  fourth  title  treated  of 
the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire ;  and  the  sixth  of  the 
grand  officers,  nrst  among  whom  were  the  marshals 
of  the  empire,  selected  from  the  most  distinguished 
generals,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  sixteen ; 
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but  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  who  were  senators, 
were  not  included  in  this  number.  The  seventh  title 
provided  for  the  form  of  oaths :  the  oath  of  the  em- 
peror was  in  these  terms :  **  I  swear  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic ;  to  respect, 
and  to  cause  to  be  respected,  the  laws  concerning  the 
Concordat  and  the  freedom  of  worship  ;  to  respect,  and 
to  cause  to  be  respected,  the  equality  of  rights,  liberty, 
civil  and  political ;  the  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of 
national  property ;  to  raise  no  tax,  to  establish  no  tax 
but  by  virtue  of  a  law ;  to  maintain  the  institution 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  to  govern  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people."  The  Senate  was  composed  of  the 
French  princes  who  had  attained  the  eighteenth  year 
of  their  age,  of  those  who  bore  the  titles  of  the  grand 
dignities  of  the  empire,  and  of  eighty  members  selected 
by  the  emperor  out  of  the  lists  formed  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  departments.  A  commission  of  seven 
senators,  appointed  by  the  Senate,  *'  was  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  liberty  t)f  the  press."  The 
Conseil  d'Etat,  the  Legislative  body,  and  the  Tribunat, 
were  preserved  ;  but  the  Tribunat  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  Legislative,  the  Interior,  and  Finance ; 
each  section  discussed  separately  the  drafts  of  laws 
which  were  presented  to  it  by  the  Legislative  body ; 
and  there  could  be  no  discussion  on  any  proposed 
measures  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Tribunat.  The 
Organic  Senatus-consulte  made  Napoleon  absolute ;  for 
the  constituted  bodies  could  be  controlled  by  him  at 
his  pleasure,  either  directly  or  by  his  agents.  This 
shadow  of  a  constitution  augmented  and  secured  his 
power,  by  placing  round  him  a  number  of  outworks 
garrisoned  by  men  who  were  interested  in  the  main» 
tenance  of  the  imperial  system.* 

Napoleon  surrounded  himself  with  a  host  of  titled 
servants.  The  best  and  noblest  were  his  marshals, 
eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them  illustrious  names : 
Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Berthier,  Bessieres,  Brune, 
Davoust,  Jourdan,  Kellermann,  Lannes,  Lefebvre, 
Massena,  Moncey,  Mortier,  Murat,  Ney,  Perignon, 
Serrurier,  and  Soult.  Each  of  the  marshals  had  an 
allowance  of  60,000  francs  a  year.  The  tribunes  who 
had  served  him  best  were  not  forgotten.  The  insigni- 
ficant Curee  was  made  a  commandant  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  shortly  after  a  senator.  The  autho- 
rities, civil  and  military,  took  their  oaths  to  the  new 
emperor.  The  president  of  the  Senate,  in  a  long 
address,  exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  flattery.  The 
emperor  wrote  to  the  clergy,  to  inform  them  **  that  he 
was  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  the  imperial  power, 
and  that  he  confidently  relied  on  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  Most  High."  The  bishops  eagerly  responded  to 
the  message,  and  proclaimed  Napoleon  the  '*  one  sent 
by  the  Most  High,  and  the  man  of  his  right  hand." 
He  was  compared  to  a  new  Moses,  a  new  Mattathias, 
a  new  Cyrus,  the  pious  Onias.     The  outward  symbols 

*  Scnatus-consulte  Organique  dn  28  Florcal,  an.  XIL 
( I8th  May,  1804).    •  Hist.  Pari.,*  xxxix.,  165—181. 


of  the  Republic  disappeared  before  the  new  empire,  as 
those  of  the  monarchy  had  vanished  at  the  advent  of 
the  Republic.  The  eagle  was  selected  by  Napoleon 
as  the  symbol  of  imperial  power. 

The  kings  of  Europe  had  now  a  new  brother,  but 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  behave  towards  him.  He 
was  a  king,  and  France  was  now  a  monarchy  instead 
of  a  republic;  but  then  Napoleon  was  a  usurper  in 
their  eyes ;  and  even  if  he  could  be  considered  as  the 
chosen  of  the  French  people,  they  could  not  admit  the 
doctrine  of  a  people  having  the  power  to  dispose  of 
crowns.  Yet  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
accredited  Lucchesini  as  his  agent  at  the  imperial  court. 
Austria  approved  of  the  transformation  of  a  republic 
into  a  monarchy,  but  objected  to  the  title  of  emperor. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  got  over,  and  Francis 
II.  recognized  Napoleon  as  emperor.  The  king  of 
Spain  was  the  first  crowned  head  who  congratulated 
Napoleon  on  his  accession  to  the  empire. 

A  voice  came  from  Warsaw  to  protest  against  Bona- 
parte's usurpation.  Louis  XVI IL,  who  then  went  by 
the  name  of  the  comte  de  Lille,  declared  by  a  mani- 
festo, dated  the  6th  of  June,  1804,  that  he  protested 
against  the  imperial  title,  and  maintained  his  own 
claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  emperor  pub- 
lished this  protest  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  The  new  empire 
was  parodied  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
failure  of  the  French  expedition  against  St.  Domingo 
restored  to  the  island  its  independence,  and  the  name 
of  Haiti.  Dessalines,  a  negro  and  a  native  of  Africa, 
had  become  governor-general  for  life,  and  like  Bona- 
parte he  assumed,  in  1804,  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
the  title  of  Jacques  I.  Dessalines  also  promulgated 
an  Imperial  Constitution ;  and  he  had  a  court,  which 
differed  only  from  Napoleon's  in  being  black  instead 
of  white. 

The  government  of  Bonaparte  commenced  on  the 
20th  Brumaire  of  the  year  VIH.  (11th  November, 
1799),  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Direc- 
tory. The  period  of  the  Consul  at  terminated  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1804.  The  Consulate  is  the  glorious, 
and  on  the  whole  an  honourable  period  of  Bonaparte's 
life,  though  his  own  will  and  circumstances  were  all 
the  time  preparing  the  way  to  the  imperial  power. 
Prejudice  can  never  deprive  him  of  the  praise  that  is 
his  just  due,  for  his  moderation,  his  activity,  and  his 
large  aad  enlightened  views.  Mignet's  brief  charac- 
teristic of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire  which  fol- 
lowed, is  perhaps  as  fair  and  impartial  as  a  few  words 
can  express ;  *'  The  Consulate  was  the  last  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  Republic.  The  Revolution  began 
to  be  a  man.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Consular 
government,  Bonaparte  attached  the  proscribed  classes 
to  himself  by  recalling  them :  he  found  a  people  still 
agitated  by  every  passion,  and  he  restored  them  to 
tranquillity  by  industry,  to  prosperity  by  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  order;  finally,  he  compelled  Europe,  van- 
quished for  the  ihird  time,  to  acknowledge  his  elevation. 
Up  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he  restored  to  the  Republic 
victory,  concord,  prosperity,  without  sacrificing  liberty. 
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If  he  had  chosen,  he  might  then  haye  made  himself  the 
representative  of  this  great  age,  which  called  for  the 
consecration  of  liberty  well  understood,  of  a  well-tem- 
pered liberty,  of  a  more  widely  developed  civilization, 
this  noble  system  of  human  dignity.  The  nation  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  man  or  of  a  despot :  it  depended 
on  himself  to  maintain  it  free  or  to  reduce  it  to  servi- 
tude. He  chose  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  selfish 
designs,  and  he  preferred  himself  alone  to  all  humanity. 
Bred  under  the  tent,  and  coming  late  into  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  only  understood  that  part  of  it  which  was  ma- 
terial, and  involved  a  question  of  interest :  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  moral  necessities  which  had  given  it  birth, 
nor  in  the  opinions  which  had  agitated  it.*     He  saw  a 


•  Mignet, '  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  Fnm9aise,'  chap.  xiv. ; 
and  compare  the  sensible  judgment  of  Baiileul  ('  Examen 
Critique,'  &c.,  ii.,  412,  &c.),  who  knew  Napoleon  well.  One 
remark  may  be  useful  to  those  who  form  their  opinion  of  him 


movement  which  was  coming  to  an  end,  a  people 
exhausted  who  were  at  his  mercy,  and  an  earthlj 
crown  which  was  within  his  grasp." 


from  Madame  de  StaeFs  '  Considerations,'  &c. :  "  All  tbe 
little  reflexions  in  detail  of  Madame  de  Staei  upon  Bona- 
parte, though  often  very  ingenious,  give  no  idea  of  what  he 
really  was." 

The  histoiy  of  the  Consulat  has  often  been  written  by 
Frenchmen.  The  work  of  Thibaudeau,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  impartial,  though  id  a 
very  hostile  spirit  to  the  English  government.  The  work  of 
Norvins,  entitled  '  Histoire  de  Napoleon/  was  written,  as  the 
author  declares  (Preface,  p.  3),  to  "  combat  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
('Life  of  Napoleon*),  and  to  refute  ''the  ignorance,  the 
mistakes,  the  lies,  and  the  injustice  of  the  English  romancer." 
It  is  a  paneg}Tic  on  Napoleon.  There  is  also  the  '  Consulat ' 
of  Thiers,  and  Bignon's  '  Histoire  de  France  depuis  le  IS 
Brumaire  jusqu*  h.  la  paix  Tilsit.' 
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The  history  of  the  empire,  of  the  ten  years  from  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  is  altogether  unlike 
the  history  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Revolution  which 
began  in  1789 ;  altogether  barren  of  parliamentary 
interest ;  one  of  the  least  instructive  periods  of  modem 
times.  A  political  history  of  a  nation  is  a  record  of  its 
activity  developed  through  its  institutions;  and  in 
a  free  state  the  office  of  those  in  whose  name  and  by 
whom  government  is  exercised,  is  to  be  the  exponent 
of  that  invisible  power,  which  works  in  ways  obscurely 
seen  and  imperfectly  comprehended,  towards  the  ends 
or  purposes  of  social  existence.  A  wise  government 
may  cherish  and  aid  this  organic  growth:  it  can  do 
little  more.  An  unwise  government  may  check  and 
impede  it,  but  the  effort  will  be  vain,  and  this  feeble 
opposition  must  ultimately  yield  to  a  power  which  is 
as  irresistible  as  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
world.  Under  Napoleon's  administration  the  French 
nation  was  nothing :  the  government  was  everything ; 
and  the  emperor  was  the  government.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  his  administration  was  not  military, 
as  some  have  called  it ;  nor  was  it  civil.  It  was  him- 
self, and  nothing  else.  **  In  the  order  of  our  constitu- 
tional hierarchy,'*  said  Napoleon  in  1808,  **  the  first 
representative  of  the  nation  is  the  Emperor,  and  his 
ministers,  the  organs  of  his  decisions;  the  second 
representative  authority  is  the  Senate ;  the  third,  the 
Council  of  State,  which  has  real  legislative  attributes  ; 
the  Legislative  Council  has  the  fourth  rank.''  *  But  all 
these  secondary  authorities  were  nullities :  there  was 
only  one  authority.    A  just  conception  of  the  man  and 

*  'Moniteur,'  du  15  Decembre,  1808, 


of  his  views  is  necessary  for  those  who  read  the  history 
of  the  empire.     The  unreflecting  are  dazzled  by  its 
barbaric  grandeur,  its  armies,  and  its  conquests.     But 
it  was  not  the  true  energy  of  a  nation ;  it  was  the  \rill 
of  one  man,  a  will  that  could  not  tolerate  any  organiied 
system,  any  will  but  its  own.     Before   this   terrible 
power  every  tongue  was  silent ;  every  knee  was  bowed. 
To  hear  was  to  obey.     A  whole  nation  and  a  gre:: 
nation  followed  the  impulse  of  one  mind,  which  con- 
verted the  French  into  an  army,  and  France  into  a 
workshop,  to  feed  it  with  men  and  horses,  with  arms 
and  munitions.     No  man  ever  conceived   so   bold  a 
design  ;  no  man  ever  wielded  a  force  so  immense.    It 
was  as  if  the  energies  and  the  arms  of  a  whole  people 
were  absorbed  in  one  superhuman  power,  and  directtd 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  single  undivided  purpose. 
Napoleon  stands  alone,  or  almost  alone,  in  the  boldness 
of  his  designs,  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  the  noveltv 
of  his  situation;  and  his  situation  imposed  upon  him 
a  necessity.     His  design  was  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  force  was  the  means  which  he  employee! :  ' 
his  failure  resulted  not  so  much  from  his  measures  zs  j 
the  viciousness  of  his  ruling  idea;  for  his  head  «j5  I 
clear  and  logical.     He  feared  the  ideas  of  the  Reso- 
lution ;  he  saw  that  freedom  of  thought  was  incor.-  ; 
patible  with  his  ambitious  schemes  and  his  persi^u^' 
aggrandisement:  he  feared  public  opinion;  he  feared  | 
the  fickle  temper  of  the  French,  and  he  saw  nothing 
but  enemies  in  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe.     Hov 
was  his  power  to  be  consolidated,  how  was  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  except  by  destroyir^ 
everything  that  v/as  hostile  ?     And  how  was  this  to  be 
done  in  the  compass  of  a  single  life,  except  by  forcf ' 
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He  had  a  feeling  for  the  glory  of  France,  hut  the  con- 
servation of  his  own  power  depended  on  putting  France 
in  hostility  to  the  world,  in  making  Frenchmen  helieve 
that  without  him  France  was  nothing.  He  entertained 
the  most  gigantic  designs — to  suhject  Europe  to  his 
will,  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and  overthrow  the  English 
power  in  the  East ;  to  encircle  the  Mediterranean  in 
his  arms,  and,  after  traversing  the  world,  make  his 
armies,  the  ministers  of  his  new  civilization,  meet  at  the 
Straits  of  Gihraltar.  Yet  his  sagacity  foresaw  that  his 
own  dominion  might  he  overthrown,  and  that  no  suc- 
cessor would  he  found  to  govern  his  extensive  empire. 
So  much  daring  and  restless  activity,  so  much  ahility 
and  good  sense,  so  much  method,  and  such  nohle 
aspirations,  were  never  before  perverted  by  one  false 
idea.*  But  vain  are  all  the  efibrts  of  a  single  transient 
life,  even  if  a  man  commands  the  whole  material  power 
of  the  world,  against  the  uninterrupted  existence  of 
nations ;  vain  is  the  contest  of  perishahle  force  agaiost 
the  undying  strength  of  the  immortal  mind.  Aristotle 
has  survived  Alexander ;  freedom  has  survived  Bona- 
parte ;  and  though  crushed  and  trampled  on,  its  spirit 
is  inextinguishable.-!* 

*  Bailleul, '  Examen,'  &c.,  ii.,  412>  &c.  His  remarks  on 
Napoleon  are  precise  and  just,  better  than  what  has  often 
been  said  in  more  words.  Bailleul's  short  essay, '  De  l'£s- 
prit  de  la  Revolution  et  de  ses  r^sultats  n^cessaires,'  is  one 
of  the  few  works  on  the  subject  which  is  worth  reading.  See 
also  Bignon's  Preface  to  his  '  Histoire  dc  France,'  from  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  to  1812;  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
worki  Napoleon's  own  views  of  the  office  of  a  prince.  His 
views  were  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  a 
civilized  nation,  in  the  just  and  proper  sense  of  that  term : 
and  no  will  but  his  own  could  have  maintained  the  power 
so  long. 

t  There  have  been  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  name  of 
Great  than  Napoleon,  because  they  have  done  greater  things. 
The  half -barbarian  Peter  of  Russia  was  an  incomparably 
greater  man  than  Napoleon ;  and  so  was  Augustus.  There 
liave  been  two  European  conquerors  like  him,  but  both 
greater  men  than  himself;  greater,  if  in  nothing  else,  in 
being  free  from  some  of  the  littlenesses  of  Napoleon- 
Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar.  As  a  mihtary  commander, 
Napoleon  has  had  superiors  also— Hannibal  for  instance. 
Notwithstanding  his  wonderful  success,  his  talent,  as  he  said 
himself,  was  civil;  in  fact,  the  talents  of  a  great  general  and 
a  great  administrator  are  akin.  Napoleon  was  more  like  to 
Alexander  than  to  Csesar  in  his  victorious  youthful  career. 
Like  Csesar  he  was  a  usurper;  but  when  Caesar  began  his 
conquest  of  Gaul,  he  was  nearly  as  old  as  when  Napoleon 
abdicated  in  1814.  His  great  schemes  after  he  made  himself 
dictator,  are  described  by  Plutarch  ('  Life  of  Ciesar,'  c.  68) ; 
"  His  designs  were  to  march  against  the  Parthians,  and  after 
subduing  them  and  marching  through  Hyrcania  and  along 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Caucasus,  and  so  encompassing  the 
Euxine,  to  invade  Scythia;  and  after  having  overrun  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Germans  and  Germany  itself,  to 
return  through  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  so  to  complete  the  circle 
of  the  empire,  which  would  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
ocean.'*  Napoleon  was  a  reader  of  antient  history  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  vague  concep- 
tions of  universal  dominion.  He  was,  as  Paoli  said,  *'  one 
of  Plutarch's  men,  a  man  of  the  antient  times."    Cesar  left 
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The  history  of  the  empire  is  a  thing  by  itself.  All 
that  is  required  in  a  History  of  the  Revolutions  of 
France,  is  a  rapid  sketch,  to  show  how  power  attained 
its  proud  eminence,  and  how  it  was  precipitated  to  its 
fall.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  is  the  real  term  of 
Napoleon's  greatest  external  prosperity. 

**  The  Consulat  for  life,"  says  Thibaudeau,  "  came 
out  of  the  infernal  machine  :  the  Anglo-Bourbon  con- 
spiracy produced  the  empire  :  Georges  said,  *  We  have 
done  more  than  we  intended  ;  we  came  to  give  a  king 
to  France,  we  give  her  an  emperor.*  "  It  was  between 
the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  conspirators,  while 
they  were  untried,  and  opinion  was  wavering  between 
Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  that  the  first  consul  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  making  himself  emperor.  The 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  the  first 
consul  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
English  government  had  organized  it,  and  furnished 
the  means  of  execution,  were  considered  to  be  well- 
established  facts.  The  three  principal  persons  who 
were  implicated  were  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau. 
Pichegru  was  dead:  Georges  admitted  his  design  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Bonaparte :  Moreau  was  the 
only  person  of  note  whose  guilt  had  to  be  proved ;  and 
he  was  brought  before  a  special  tribunal  of  twelve 
judges ;  for  a  Senatus- consul te  of  the  28th  of  February, 
1804,  had  suspended  the  functions  of  juries,  and  given 
to  the  criminal  courts  cognizance  of  high  treason.  The 
proceedings  were  watched  with  intense  anxiety ;  the 
gendarmes  who  had  charge  of  Moreau's  person,  and 
the  soldiers  on  duty,  treated  the  conqueror  of  Hohen- 
linden  with  respect.  His  friend,  general  Lecourbe, 
a  man  of  character  and  ability,  accompanied  Moreau's 
wife  to  the  court.  Moreau's  defence  was  rather  a 
history  of  his  life  than  anything  else :  he  maintained 
his  innocence  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged  ; 
and  probably  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  he 
admitted  in  his  letter  to  the  first  consul.  That  he 
would  gladly  have  seen  Bonaparte's  power  overthrown, 
is  certain  ;  but  such  a  wish  was  no  legal  crime.  Seven 
judges  against  five  were  of  opinion  that  Moreau  was 
guilty;  but  it  was  settled  among  them,  by  nine  to 
three,  that  Moreau  was  guilty,  with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  was  condemned  to  two  years* 
imprisonment.  Georges  and  nineteen  of  his  compa- 
nions were  condemned  to  death,  four  were  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  and  twenty-one  acquitted.  The 
emperor  pardoned  de  Rividre,  Armand  de  Polignac, 
and  others,  who  were  among  the  condemned  to  death. 
Moreau  did  not  undergo   his  punishment:    he   was 

behind  him  a  youth  of  great  abilities  and  unequalled  dex- 
terity, who  consohdated  the  dictator's  power,  and  established 
the  Roman  empire.  The  situation  of  France  and  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  made  a  successor  to  Napoleon  impossible;  yet  he 
said,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the  Senate  made  just  before 
his  coronation,  "  My  descendants  will  long  preserve  this 
throne."  But  not  dl  liis  possessions :  "  after  me,"  he  said 
on  another  occasion, "  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine. 
Beyond  those  limits  he  saw  nothing  capable  of  being  per- 
manci:tly  kept. 
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allowed  to  leave  France.  **  General  Moreau  has  set 
out  for  the  United  States,"  was  the  brief  announcement 
in  the  *  Moniteur.'  Georges  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
demned, who  were  not  pardoned,  died  on  the  scaffold. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  plot,  which  most  French 
writers  believe  to  have  been  formed  by  the  English 
cabinet.  •  That  the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  should 
attempt  an  insurrection  against  the  actual  government, 
was  neither  strange  nor  new :  that  Georges  Cadoudal 
aimed  at  the  first  consul's  power  and  life  in  some  way, 
was  his  own  admission.  The  English  ministry  did 
encourage  royalist  movements  in  France ;  they  were 
in  close  communication  with  men  who  had  schemes 
and  plans  for  overthrowing  the  actual  government; 
some  of  these  men  received  pensions  ;  and  the  English 
minister,  Drake,  at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and  Spencer 
Smith,  at  Stuttgard,  were  in  communication  with 
Mehee  de  la  Touche,  an  old  Jacobin  who  had  been 
deported  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  from 
which  he  made  his  escape.  Mehee  played  a  double 
part :  he  encouraged  the  emigrants  and  the  princes  in 
London,  and  communicated  what  he  had  done  to  the 
French  police.  It  was  Bonaparte's  interest  to  make 
the  most  of  the  plot ;  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
directed  solely  against  his  person,  whereas  the  direct 
object  was  the  subversion  of  his  government.  The 
conduct  of  Drake  and  Spencer  Smith  led  to  an  inter- 
change of  notes  between  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  part 
of  the  English  government  and  Talleyrand,  in  which 
Lord  Hawkesbury  maintained  **  that  belligerent  powers 
have  an  acknowledged  right  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
discontents  that  may  exist  in  countries  with  which  they 
may  be  at  war;"  and  if  the  "right,"  as  he  termed  it, 
was  in  any  degree  doubtful,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
French  government,  "  which,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  has  constantly  kept  up  communi- 
cations with  the  disaffected  in  the  territories  of  his 
majesty,  and  has  assembled  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  coast  of  France  a  corps  of  Irish  rebels,  destined  to 
second  them  in  iheir  designs  against  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  * 

The  grand  juge  Regnier  was  supposed  not  to  have 
been  so  active  as  he  might  have  been  in  the  discovery 
of  the  plots  against  the  first  consul ;  and  Napoleon 
resolved  to  re-establish  the  ministry  of  police,  and  he 
placed  it  again  in  the  hands  of  Fouche,  though  he  did 
not  like  him.  But  four  councillors  of  state  were 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  police,  in  fact  to  watch 

•  It  is  not  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French 
which  will  justify  the  British  government  in  this  matter. 
That  the  English  ministry  never  contemplated  the  assassin- 
ation of  Bonaparte,  is  granted.  They  were  too  honourable 
to  think  of  that.  But  their  conduct,  and  that  of  their  diplo- 
matic agents,  might  have  led  to  it.  Drake's  instructions  to 
his  agents  were  not  instructions  to  assassinate.  They  were 
means  which  at  that  time  were  considered  to  be  justifiable ; 
but  at  the  present  day  there  will  not  be  the  same  opinion 
about  them,  at  least  with  all  people.  The  French  view  of 
this  affair  of  the  conspiracy  is  given  by  Norvins, '  Hist,  de 
Napoleon,'  Liv.  vii.,  c.  3,  and  viii.,  c,  2;  and  by  others. 


Fouch6,  though  the  professed  design  of  their  appoint- 
ment was  to  take  part  of  the  labour  off  his  hands. 
The  Revolution  had  never  violated  the  secrecy  of  let- 
ters ;  but  Napoleon  resorted  to  this  despicable  measure. 
Lavalette  was  named  director-general  of  the  post-office ; 
and  luckily  he  was  an  honourable  man.  The  festival 
of  the  great  day  of  the  conquest  of  liberty  was  no 
longer  celebrated,  and  the  14th  of  July,  1804,  was 
chosen,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  event,  for  the  inaugur- 
ation of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  reception  of  the 
oaths  of  the  members,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
decorations. 

The  emperor  again  visited  his  flotilla.  He  lefl  Paris 
on  th3  18th  of  July,  and  was  at  Boulogne  the  next  day. 
Nobody  there  knew  anything  about  his  movements 
till  he  was  seen  in  the  Roads  of  Boulogne  looking 
at  his  gun-boats.  He  inspected  his  troops  all  along 
the  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Ostend.  He  was  again  at 
Boulogne  on  the  16th  of  August,  where  his  birthday 
was  kept  like  a  national  festival :  it  took  the  place  of 
the  14th  of  July.  Eighty  thousand  soldiers  wen 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  near 
Boulogne.  In  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  this  arch 
a  throne  of  earth  was  raised,  on  which  Napoleon  sat, 
like  a  Roman  emperor,  with  his  legions  around  him. 
The  columns  were  disposed  like  radii,  all  converging 
to  the  imperial  throne.  Behind  the  throne  w^as  a  huge 
trophy  of  arms  and  colours  taken  from  the  enemies  oi 
France.  Rouiid  the  throne  were  the  ministers  and 
marshals  of  the  empire.  The  helmets  and  the  shields 
of  Duguescelin  and  Bayard  contained  the  decorations 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  the  emperor  was  lo 
distribute.  The  members  of  the  Legion  took  the  oath 
to  defend  the  honour  of  the  French  name,  their  countrr, 
their  emperor.  The  distribution  of  the  decoration? 
was  followed  by  music,  the  beating  of  a  thousa^.d 
drums,  the  roar  of  thirty  batteries  of  cannon.  The 
troops  defiled  to  their  encampments  amidst  clouds  of 
smoke.  The  members  of  the  Legion  were  treated  to 
splendid  banquets,  which  the  emperor  visited.  Dancing 
and  singing  prolonged  the  festivities  to  the  night,  and 
the  rejoicings  closed  by  15,000  men  ranged  in  order 
of  battle  discharging  their  muskets.  It  was  now  near 
three  years  that  Bonaparte  had  kept  his  troops  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  orders  for  the  descent  on  England  ; 
a  proof  of  his  unbounded  influence  over  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  excitement  and  the  novelty  of  gr€:^i 
events.  Those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  judg- 
ing of  Napoleon,  believe  that  all  these  demonstrations 
were  still  only  a  feint,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  the 
intention  to  attempt  a  descent  upon  England. 

From  Boulogne  the  emperor  went  to  Aix-la-ChapeuC 
to  join  the  empress,  who  was  there.  His  object  in 
this  journey  was  to  visit  the  four  departments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  Aix-la-Chapelle  be 
went  to  Cologne  and  Coblenz,  and  from  Coblenz  to 
Bingen  by  the  fine  road  which  had  been  made  urder 
his  own  administration,  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains which  were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 
and  where  before  only  a  narrow  pass  existed.    A: 
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Mainz  he  made  numerous  imperial  decrees  relative  to 
matters  of  administration  and  local  interest,  as  he  had 
done  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  other  places. 
He  ordered  useful  works  to  he  undertaken,  disposed 
of  puhlic  property  for  yarious  purposes,  and  regulated 
everything  in  his  own  name  and  hy  his  own  sole 
authority.  His  journey  was  like  one  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian's  progresses  through  his  extensive  dominions, 
at  whose  hidding  temples  rose,  narrow  and  dangerous 
paths  hecame  hroad  roads,*  and  waters  flowed  in 
aqueducts  to  carry  to  crowded  cities  freshness  and 
saduhrity. 

The  emperor  returned  to  St.  Cloud  through  Treves 
and  Luxembourg,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
months.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  he  was 
crowned  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre- Dame. 
The  pope,  Pius  VII.,  came  to  Paris  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Napoleon  and  the  empress  were  received 
at  the  doors  of  the  church  by  the  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  who  presented  them  with  holy 
water,  and  conducted  them  to  their  seats.  When  the 
emperor  entered,  the  pope  quitted  his  throne  and 
went  to  the  altar.  Napoleon  made  his  profession  of 
faith,  and  he  and  the  empress  kneeling  before  the  altar 
received  from  the  pope  the  sacred  unction.  The  pope 
blessed  the  crowns  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress, 
the  sword,  the  mantles,  and  the  rings.  Napoleon  took 
the  imperial  crown  himself,  and  placed  it  on  his  own 
head  ;  and  Josephine  on  her  knees  was  crowned  by  her 
husband.  After  mass  was  over,  the  grand  almoner 
brought  to  the  emperor  the  book  of  the  Evangelists, 
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and  the  emperor  seated,  with  the  crown  on  his  head 
and  his  hand  on  the  book,  took  the  constitutional  oath, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  presidents  of  the  Legislative  body  and 
the  Tribunat.  The  principal  herald  in  a  loud  voice 
cried  out,  "  The  most  glorious  and  august  emperor 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  is  crowned  and 
enthroned;  live  the  emperor."  The  response  was, 
''  Live  the  emperor ;  live  the  empress."  A  discharge 
of  artillery  announced  to  Paris  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon.  The  pope  gave  out  the  Te  Deura.  It  was 
night,  and  five  hundred  torches  lighted  the  procession 
back  to  the  Tuileries  in  the  order  in  which  it  came. 

The  ceremonial  was  long  and  tedious,  and  Napo- 
leon's countenance  showed  that  he  was  weary  of  it. 
But  it  was  his  own  choice.  He  refused  a  coronation 
civil  and  military  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
determined  to  receive  the  sacred  unction  from  the  pope 
in  Notre  Dame,  and  the  crown  from  himself.  He  took 
it  with  the  blessing  of  the  pope  upon  it.  No  hand  so 
fit  as  his  own  to  place  on  his  head  what  he  had  won 
by  his  own  daring  and  ability.  The  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  coronation  were  imposing.  The  people 
outside,  attracted  by  the  novelty,  looked  on  quietly. 
The  day  following  there  were  public  rejoicings,  balls, 
music,  illuminations,  and  fire-works,  and  an  immense 
body  of  people  moving  about.  But  there  was  wanting 
the  life  and  feeling  which  animated  the  first  federation 
of  the  14th  of  July.  A  nation  in  chains  does  not 
rejoice  like  a  nation  that  has  broken  its  bonds.  A 
coronation  is  a  spectacle  in  which  a  few  actors  figure 
before  a  few  spectators.  In  a  national  festival  all  are 
actors  and  all  spectators. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 
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The  fidl  of  Robespierre,  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  was 
the  epoch  from  which  commenced  the  new  order  of 
things  which  was  perfected  under  the  empire,  when 
society  was  re-constructed  on  the  principle  of  personal 
distinctions  and  well-paid  places.  The  men  who 
governed  under  the  Convention  worked  hard  for  a  few 
francs  a  day.  They  had  no  guards,  no  show,  no  titles. 
Under  the  empire  there  was  an  enormous  civil  list,  and 
a  class  of  persons  created  to  be  paid.  The  usages  of 
tlie  old  monarchy  were  revived,  and  Napoleon  even 
surpassed  his  model.  A  list  of  grand  almoners  and 
almoners,  grand  chamberlains  and  chamberlains,  equer- 
ries, pages,  and  all  the  appendages  of  an  antient  court, 
formed  the  household  of  the  emperor.  The  empress 
had  her  household  also.  The  emperor*s  mother,  who 
received  the  title  of  Madame  Mere,  the  princes  Joseph 
and  Louis,  and  the  princesses  Elisa  and  Caroline,  die 
emperor's  sisters,  had  their  establishments,  with  al- 


moners, chamberlains,  ladies  in  waiting,  equerries, 
physicians  and  surgeons.  All  these  places  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  none  sued  to  put  on  the  emperor's 
livery  and  take  a  place  among  his  servants  more  eagerly 
than  the  old  nobility.  Among  his  domestics  were  the 
names  of  Talleyrand,  S6gur,  La  Rochefoucault,  Col- 
bert, Rohan,  Bouille,  and  many  others.  All  solicited, 
prayed,  and  importuned :  no  place  too  mean  for  them, 
provided  they  were  paid  and  could  put  their  foot  within 
the  palace.  Many  of  these  men  were  emigrants,  who 
had  returned;  and  they  now  gave  France  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging  what  they  were.  The  Revo- 
lution was  justified  in  its  severity  towards  them :  they 
cared  not  for  France,  and  only  sought  their  own  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  Yet  a  few  remained  faithful  to 
the  Bourbons,  some  of  them  pensioned  by  England ; 
and  these  men  were  excluded  from  the  amnesty.  The 
emperor  despised  the  old  nobles,  and  made  use  of  them. 
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He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  nobody  else  was 
fit  to  do  the  work  :  they  were  supple  and  obsequious, 
and  their  business  was  not  suitable  for  men  who  were 
qualified  to  be  soldiers  or  magistrates.  They  also 
served  as  a  bond  of  union  with  the  aristocracies  of 
other  countries.  They  were  useful  in  their  way,  and 
excellent  in  maintaining  the  etiquette  of  the  palace. 
There  were  also  new  men,  the  offspring  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  received  imperial  favours.  The  best  among 
them  were  the  generals. 

Napoleon  had  a  civil  list  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs,  besides  domains  and  residences.  It  was  a  large 
sum,  and  he  might  have  taken  as  much  more  as  he 
pleased ;  but  he  never  spent  all  his  allowance,  and 
made  great  savings  out  of  it.  He  kept  his  private 
affairs  in  excellent  order,  and  contracted  no  debts. 
He  did  not,  like  the  kings  of  France,  rob  the  treasury 
to  give  away  money;  and  he  left  no  Livre  Rouge 
behind  him,  like  that  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
published. 

While  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  landing  at  Lisbon, 
with  his  American  wife^  the  emperor  annulled  his 
marriage,  and  Jerdme  came  to  Paris  alone,  and  his 
wife  returned  to  the  United  States.  Napoleon  made 
marshal  Murat,  who  had  married  his  sister  Caroline, 
grand  admiral ;  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Josephine's 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  made  arch-chancellor  of 
state  of  the  Empire.  Napoleon  always  showed  the 
greatest  attachment  to  Eugene ;  and  he  was  well 
deserving  of  it.  The  prince  Camillo  Borghese,  who 
had  married  Pauline,  Napoleon's  sister, — the  widow 
of  general  Leclerc, — was  made  a  French  citizen  by  a 
Senatus-consulte. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1805,  (6th  Nivose,  An. 
XIII.,)  Napoleon  opened  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
body  in  the  manner  fixed  by  a  Senatus-consulte  of  the 
year  XII.  Before  the  imperial  majesty  the  Assembly 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  emperor  called  the 
deputies  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  French  his  people. 
The  budget  was  the  only  interesting  matter  of  the 
session,  which  closed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1805. 
Everybody  is  curious  to  know  what  a  new  government 
costs  compared  with  an  old  one.  The  expenses  of  the 
year  XIIL  were  fixed  at  700,000,000  francs.  The 
emperor  wrote  to  the  king  of  England  (2nu  of  January, 
1605,)  to  inform  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  peace.  He 
addressed  George  II L  by  the  terms  **  Monsieur,  mon 
fr^re."  The  king  replied  to  his  new  brother's  letter, 
by  lord  Mulgrave,  in  a  note  addressed  to  Talleyrand 
(14th  January,  1805).  '*  There  is  nothing,"  said  the 
note,  "which  his  majesty  has  more  at  heart  than  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring  to  his  subjects 
the  blessings  of  peace,  provided  it  is  founded  on  a 
basis  not  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests 
and  security  of  his  dominions."  But  the  king  could 
not  give  a  more  specific  answer  without  consulting  the 
continental  powers ;  "  to  whom  he  was  united  in  the 
most  confidential  manner,  and  particularly  the  emperor 
of  Russia." 
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The  Directory  surrounded  France  with  republics. 
Napoleon  changed  them  into  kingdoms.     Melii^  the 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  Republic,  the  Consults 
of  State,  and  some  deputies,  were  invited  to  Paris  to 
arrange  about  making  their  republic  into  a  kingdom  ; 
and  when  all  was  duly  arranged,  Melsi  and  his  asso- 
ciates offered  the  crown  to  Napoleon,  seated  on  his 
imperial  throne  (17th  March,  1805).     The  emperor 
accepted  the  title  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  he  placed 
on  his  own  head,  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  iron 
crown   of  the  Lombard  kings.     Josephine,  who  was 
present,  was  not  crowned  :  she  was  merely  a  spectator. 
Eugene  Beauharnais  was  made  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.     The  emperor  made  a  progress  through  his 
new  kingdom,  during  which  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  giving  orders  for  useful  works,  reviewing  soldiers, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  people.     Most  of  the 
towns  struck  medals  in  honor  of  him.     The  people  of 
Bologna  put  a  just  estimate  on  themselves,  by  offering 
to  draw  his  carriage  into  the  city  :  but  the  emperor  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  make  even  slaves  into  beasu 
of  burden.     The  Ligurian  Republic  was  a  creation  of 
France.     On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  vnth 
a  deputation  from  the  Senate   and  people   came   to 
Milan,  "to  supplicate  the  emperor  to  deign  to  unite 
to  his  empire  this  Liguria,  the  first  theatre  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  first  step  of  the  throne  on  which  he  was 
seated,  and  to   grant  them  the  happiness   to  be  his 
subjects."      The  emperor  condescended  to  grant  this 
prayer,  and  the  Ligurian  Republic  added  to  the  bulky 
empire  of  Napoleon  three  new  departments, — Genoa, 
Montenotte,  and  the  Apennines.     In  Genoa,  Napoleon 
met  and  gained  over  the  abbe  Maury,  once  an  impe- 
tuous member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  nov 
a  cardinal, — a  rank  which  he  had  earned  by  his  hos- 
tility to  his  native  country.     In  that  sitting  of  the 
Senate  in  which  Napoleon  declared  himself  king  of 
Italy,  he  gave  the  principality  of  Piombino,  which  had 
been  promised  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  to  his   sister 
Elisa ;  and  Baciocchi,  the  husband  of  Elisa,  took  tie 
title  of  Prince  of  Piombino,  and  with  it  the  rank  of  a 
prince  of  the  empire.     The  republics  of  Italy  were  all 
gone,  except  San  Marino,  which  was  too  poor  to  be 
worth  taking,  and  Lucca.      The  Republic  of  Lucca 
prayed  the  emperor  for  a  prince  of  his  family,  as  if  oLe 
of  the  newest  would  be  the  best,  and  for  a  constitution. 
Lucca  was  given  to  Baciocchi  and  his  wife,  who  were 
installed  on  the  14th  of  July. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  the  emperor  was  bu^v 
with  various  departments  of  administration,  and  amo;  g 
others  with  education.  Many  special  schools  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  France,  but  the  p«H- 
mary  schools  were  still  in  a  deplorable  state.  ^*  To 
embellish  the  head,  they  left  the  body  in  the  gros^scit 
ignorance :  there  were  schools  for  forming  the  fin>t 
dancers  in  the  world,  in  a  country  in  which  one  hUt 
of  the  nation  could  not  read,''  (Thibaudeau.)  Ka{  o> 
leon  still  continued  to  show  favour  to  the  clergy,  and 
zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  He  named  hii 
mother  protectress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  «.: 
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other  bodies  of  females  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
sick  and  the  poor.  He  went  to  mass  every  Sunday, 
where  he  enjoyed  both  the  incense  that  is  grateful  to 
the  nostrils,  and  the  incense  of  flattery  that  is  grateful 
to  the  ear,  which  was  liberally  offered  to  him  by  the 
clergy  for  his  great  "  piety."  The  consular  govern- 
ment promised  to  maintain  the  Republican  calendar,  as 
the  memorial  of  a  victory  obtained  over  fanaticism ; 
but  it  was  now  little  used,  except  for  public  acts.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  neces- 
sarily brought  back  the  Roman  Calendar  for  all  reli- 
gious purposes.  There  were  in  fact  now  two  calen- 
dars in  use,  but  a  Senatus-con suite  reduced  them  to 
one.  The  Gregorian  Calendar  alone  began  to  be  again 
in  force  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1806.  Napoleon 
disliked  the  Republican  Calendar,  because  it  was  Re- 
publican, and  because  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  he  had  made  his  ally  in  the 
empire. 

Napoleon  was  still  engaged  on  his  plan  for  a  sea*  cam- 
paign, the  result  of  which  was  to  be  a  descent  on  Eng- 
land. He  had  now  the  Spanish  navy  at  his  disposal, 
for  Spain  had  declared  war  against  England  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1804,  and  an  offensive  alliance  was  formed 
between  Spain  and  France.*  Napoleon  visited  Bou- 
logne for  the  last  time  (2nd  August,  1805),  and  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  now  effecting  his  descent, 
if  he  could  unite  all  his  naval  force  before  Boulogne. 
The  day  afler  his  arrival  he  reviewed  the  infantry  of 
the  army  of  England  on  the  sea-shore.  One  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  men  were  ranged  in  one  line  of 
battle^  extending  from  Cap  Alpreck  to  Cap  Grisnez, 
in  sight  of  the  English  cruisers.  He  also  inspected 
the  flotilla,  which  was  no  longer  shut  up  in  the  ports, 
but  lined  the  coast  from  the  tower  of  Andreselles  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Canche.  The  whole  of  the  formidable 
force  which  Napoleon  had  directed  against  England 
amounted  to  2,445  sail ;  of  which  73  were  ships  of  the 
line,  and  954  were  transports,  not  armed.  The  vessels 
carried  11,554  cannons,  and  above  90,000  men.  The 
land  force  amounted  to  176,000  men,  with  572  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  above  14,000  horses.  The  stores  of 
all  kinds  were  immense.  For  the  defence  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands  there  were  728  sail ;  75  of  which  were 
ships  of  the  line:  the  vessels  carried  about  11,000 
cannons,  and  above  80,000  men.  The  regular  army 
was  above  90,000  men,  the  militia  near  the  .same 
number,  and  above  100,000  volunteers  were  armed. 
There  was  also  a  large  number  of  ships  and  soldiers 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  eolonies  and  foreign 
possessions.  Napoleon  was  daily  expecting  news  of 
the  combined  Spanish  and  French  fleet,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Villeneuve,  But  the  French 
admiral  had  retired  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  Napo* 
Icon's  great  design  was  at  an  end.  His  object  was  to 
unite  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Batavian  fleets  in  the 
Channeli  which  would  have  been  superior  in  number 

*  The  cause  of  the  rupture  with  England  belongs  to  a 
history  of  the  European  war* 


to  the  English  fleet.  As  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  said  that  he  even  thought  of  attempting 
the  passage  with  his  flotilla  alone,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
English  naval  force  was  removed  from  off  Boulogne, 
and  was  kept  employed  by  watching  the  fleets  at  Brest 
and  at  Cadiz. 

But  the  British  minister  had  formed  a  third  coalition 
against  France.  On  the  11th  of  April,  just  at  the  time 
when  Napoleon  was  setting  out  for  Italy,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Russia  and  England,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  compel  the  Frejich  government  to  peace 
and  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe- 
Austria  joined  the  coalition  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
her  forces  were  already  in  motion.  Napoleon  hastily 
left  Boulogne  for  Paris,  and  came  to  the  Senate  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  to  inform  them  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  and  to  ask  for  80,000  conscripts,  and  the 
re-organization  of  the  National  Guard,  with  the  view, 
as  he  said,  of  protecting  the  coasts.  The  decision  on 
both  these  measures  belonged  to  the  functions  of  the 
Legislative  body,  but  they  were  nevertheless  decreed 
by  the  Senate.  The  emperor  did  not  wait  for  their 
decision,  but  set  off  for  Germany  on  the  24th.  The 
camps  of  Boulogne  were  broken  up,  and  the  army  of 
England,  now  become  the  army  of  Germany,  was 
marched  to  the  seat  of  war.  Eighty-five  thousand 
men,  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  genera]  Mack, 
had  crossed  the  river  Inn,  and  were  in  Bavaria,  the 
ally  of  France ;  the  archduke  John  was  at  the  head  of 
35,000  men  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  archduke  Charles 
was  advancing  upon  the  line  of  the  Adige  with  100,000 
men.  The  Russian  force  of  120,000  men,  was  on 
its  march  to  join  the  Austrians.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Strassburg  on  the  1st  of  October.  He 
had  about  200,000  men  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
his  disposal.  Masscna  had  to  keep  the  archduke 
Charles  employed  in  Italy :  a  convention  was  made 
with  the  king  of  Naples,  by  which  he  promised  Napo- 
leon to  remain  neutral :  and  Saint  Cyr,  by  the  order 
of  Napoleon,  threw  a  garrison  into  Ancona,  which  was 
the  commencement  of  the  quarrels  between  Napoleon 
and  the  pope.  Thus  the  French  emperor,  by  his  bold 
measures,  secured  himself  on  the  side  of  Italy,  while  the 
divisions  of  the  French  army  in  Germany  marched  with 
precision  and  rapidity  towards  their  object.  A  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  under  Soult,  Davoust,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Donauwerth,  Neu- 
burg,  and  Ingolstadt*  The  Austrians  were  defeated 
at  Wertingen  and  Qiinzburg.  The  French  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Austrian  forces  were 
separatedf  The  mass  of  the  Austrian  army  under 
Mack  was  concentrated  at  Ulm,  with  no  chance  of 
escape,  unless  the  Russians  came  to  their  aid,  or  the 
Austrians  should  send  reinforcements.  Bemadotte  was 
ordered  to  march  upon  Munich,  and  get  possession  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Isar;  Davoust  was  ordered  to 
DaohaUi  and  Marmont  to  Augsburg.  Napoleon  re- 
solved to  finish  with  Mack  before  the  Russians  could 
reach  Munich ;  and  if  they  did  arrive  at  the  Bavarian 
capital  before  he  bad  beaten  Mack,  he  trusted  that  the 
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divisions  of  Bcrnadotte,  Davoust,  and  Marmont,  would 
be  a  match  for  them.  On  the  28th  of  October,  Mack 
surrendered  at  Ubn:  above  30,000  men  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  all  the  artillery  and  stores  were  given 
up  to  the  French.  Another  body  of  Austrians,  10,000 
in  number,  capitulated  at  Trochtelfingen.  In  Ic^s  than 
a  month  Bavaria  was  cleared  of  the  Austrians,  and  the 
French  were  invading  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
imperial  court  left  Vienna  for  Olmiitz  only  a  few  days 
before  general  Sebastiani  entered  Vienna  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  dragoons.  Napoleon  fixed  his  quarters 
at  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn.  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  coronation,  the 
combined  Russian  and  Austrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  KutusofF,  engaged  the  French  in  the  plain 
of  Austerlitz,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunn, 
in  Moravia.  Kutusoff  had  about  80,000  Russians  and 
25,000  Austrians.  The  French  force  was  somewhat 
inferior  in  numbers.  The  battle  began  at  sunrise,  and 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  allied  army.  A 
great  number  of  the  Russians  were  drowned  in  a  lake, 
along  the  frozen  surface  of  which  they  attempted  to 
make  their  escape.  The  French  soldiers  called  this 
the  battle  of  the  Three  Emperors,  for  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  were  present.  Napoleon  called  it 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  retreated  as  quick  as  he  could.  The  emperor 
Francis  paid  a  visit  to  Napoleon  in  his  camp  on  the  4th 
of  December,  who  said  to  him,  •*  For  two  months  I  have 
had  no  palace  but  this." — **  You  make  such  a  good  use 
of  it,"  replied  Francis,  **  thatTit  must  be  agreeable  to 


you."  A  treaty  of  peace  with  France  was  signed  at  Pres- 
burg,  on  the  26th  af  December,  by  which  Francis  gave 
up  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  those  parts  of  the  Venetian 
states  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaties  of  Campo- 
Forraio  and  Luneville.  He  also  made  various  cessions 
to  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden; 
and  he  recognized  the  title  of  king,  which  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  assumed.  Austria  thus 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  she  had  under- 
taken ;  and  by  a  secret  article  the  emperor  agreed  to 
pay  forty  millions  of  francs,  in  place  of  the  same 
amount  of  forced  contributions  which  the  French  had 
laid  on  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  but  had  not 
yet  collected.  They  had  however  already  subjected 
the  emperor's  people  to  heavy  contributions.  Napo- 
leon emptied  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  and  sent  the 
cannon  to  France,  together  with  many  curious  objects ; 
but  he  respected  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Ottomans, 
which  were  in  the  arsenal  that  belonged  to  the  city. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  an  Anglo-Russian  army 
landed  at  Naples,  and  was  joyfully  received.  The 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  put  in  motion  to  march 
upon  the  French  army  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  days 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  when  Napoleon  heard  of 
this  news ;  and  when  the  treaty  of  Presburg  was  going 
to  be  signed,  he  declared  that  general  St.  Cyr  was 
already  on  his  way  to  Naples  to  punish  the  treachery 
of  the  queen  and  to  precipitate  her  from  her  throne. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he  said : 
'*  The  dynasty  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign  ;  its 
existence  is  incompatible  with  the  repose  of  Europe 
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and  the  honour  of  my  crown."  Leaving  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Berthier,  Napoleon  went  to  Munich, 
where  Josephine  was  waiting  for  him.  Her  son 
Eugene  was  ordered  to  come  there  also,  to  receive 
in  marriage  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  new-made  king 
of  Bavaria.  The  king  was  proud  of  his  alliance ;  and 
the  marriage  was  celehrated  with  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty.  This  was  the  heginning  of  the  union  of  the 
new  Napoleon  dynasty  with  the  old  dynasties  of 
Europe.  The  emperor  and  empress  arrived  at  Paris 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  January,  1806,  and  entered 
the  city  privately.  He  immediately  set  ahout  the 
affairs  of  administration  with  his  wonted  activity. 

While  Napoleon  was  planting  his  eagles  on  the 
ramparts  of  Ulm,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  He  heard  the  news  when  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Vienna.  Villeneuve  left  the  harhour  of  Cadiz 
with  the  comhined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  of  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates.  He  tacked 
to  the  north,  and  formed  his  line  on  the  larhoard  tack, 
with  Cadiz  open  to  retreat  to.  Lord  Nelson,  with 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  had 
St.  Pedro  and  Cape  Trafalgar  under  his  lee.  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  'Royal  Sovereign,*  led  the  lee  line  of 
thirteen  ships,  and  Nelson  the  weather  line  of  fourteen. 
The  memorahle  day  was  the  21st  of  Octoher,  1805. 
It  was  the  most  decisive  victory  ever  obtained  at  sea 
over  superior  force.  Twenty  of  the  enemy's  ships 
struck,  but  only  four  were  secured,  for  a  gale  came 
on,  and  some  of  the  prizes  went  down  and  some  were 
driven  ashore.  Nelson  received  his  death-wound 
from  the  hand  of  a  rifleman  in  the  mizen  top  of  the 
French  ship  the  *  Redoubtable.'  Four  of  the  French 
ships,  under  rear-admiral  Dumanoir,  took  no  part  in 
the  action ;  and  while  they  were  escaping,  they  fired 
not  only  into  the  'Victory'  and  'Royal  Sovereign,' 
but  into  the  Spanish  captured  ships.     Dumanoir  and 


his  ships  fell  in  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  cap- 
tured them.*  Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  set  at  liberty.  On  his  return,  to  France, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  Paris ;  and  he  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Rennes,  in  April,  1806.  To  accuse 
Napoleon  of  his  death,  as  some  writers  have  done,  is 
a  scandalous  calumny;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  support  such  a  charge.  Dumanoir  was, 
some  time  after,  brought  before  a  court-martial,  all  the 
members  of  which  were  friendly  to  him,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  he 
had  done  all  that  he  could  do  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
but  that  he  was  blameable  for  the  loss  of  the  four 
vessels. 

Not  only  was  the  Spanish  and  French  navy  an- 
nihilated by  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar,  and  other  losses 
which  soon  followed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  men  was 
broken.  The  sailors  had  no  longer  any  confidence 
in  their  commanders.  The  particulars  of  this  heavy 
disaster  were  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
French  people,  and  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  soon 
engaged  all  the  public  attention.  On  the  dOth  of 
December,  1805,  the  Tribunat  expressed  a  wish  that 
in  "one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  capital  there 
should  be  erected  a  column,  surmounted  by  the  statue 
of  the  emperor;  and  that  the  column  should  bear 
the  inscription — *  To  Napoleon  the  Great,  the  country 
grateful.*"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1806,  the  Senate 
decreed  to  consecrate  a  triumphal  monument  to  Na- 
poleon the  Great,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people. 
After  his  Prussian  campaign,  Napoleon  erected,  with 
the  bronze  of  the  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy,  the 
column  which  now  ornaments  the  Place  Vendome; 
but  he  dedicated  it  to  the  grand  army. 

•  Southey's' Life  of  Nelson.' 
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The  session  of  1806  was  opened  by  the  emperor  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  and  some  important  measures  were 
passed ;  but  the  Legislative  body  was  dumb  as  usual, 
and  there  was  no  real  discussion  in  the  Tribunat  A 
conseil  de  prud'hommes  was  established  for  Lyon,  one 
of  the  functions  of  which  was  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory 
way  such  differences  as  daily  arose  between  workmen 
and  their  employers  ;  and  in  case  they  could  not  bring 
the  parties  to  terms,  to  decide,  if  the  matter  in  dispute 
did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  sixty  francs,  summarily  and 
without  any  appeal.  The  law  empowered  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  similar  conseils  in  other  manufac- 
turing towns.  A  law  was  also  passed,  consisting  of 
three  articles,  for  the  formation,  under  the  name  of 


Imperial  University,  of  a  body  which  should  have  the 
superintendence  of  instruction  and  of  public  education 
all  through  the  empire ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
organization  of  the  body  of  teachers  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  law  to  the  Legislative  body  in 
its  session  of  1810.  The  Code  Civil  contained  merely 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  such  matters  as  were 
comprehended  within  it.  A  Code  de  Procedure  was 
now  presented  to  the  Legislative  body,  and  adopted 
without  many  dissentient  votes,  to  take  effect  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1807.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
base  flattery  which  was  now  practised,  that  Jaubert,  in 
a  discourse  pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Legislative  body,    attributed  to  the   emperor  the 
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solution  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  had  presented 
themselves  in  the  formation  of  this  Code ;  and  yet  it 
was  notorious  that  he  was  absent  from  Paris  during 
the  time  of  these  discussions.  Besides  this,  the  Code 
de  Procedure  was  not  a  field  in  which  even  the  em- 
peror's genius  could  distinguish  itself.  He  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  forms  of  procedure  should  be  simplified ; 
but  the  lawyers  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  this 
Code. 

Finance  occupied  the  emperor's  attention  very  par- 
ticularly. Whatever  was  done  or  said  by  others  was 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  his  will  and 
thoughts,  for  he  regulated  everything.  France,  he 
said,  in  a  state  of  peace,  required  400,000  soldiers,  and 
the  navy  would  cost  from  100  to  200  millions  of  francs 
annually.  The  Roman  empire  under  Augustus  had 
not  one-fourth  of  the  soldiers  that  France  was  obliged 
to  maintain :  he  wished  the  good  of  his  people,  and  he 
would  not  be  stopped  by  the  murmurs  of  the  tax- 
payers. He  lived  for  posterity :  France  required 
heavy  taxes,  and  they  should  be  laid  on.  A  tax  was 
again  raised  upon  salt ;  a  measure  which,  though  often 
talked  of,  had  hitherto  not  been  adopted,  because  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  odious  gabelle  of  former  times. 
It  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  Napoleon  to  exclude 
English  manufactures  from  France,  partly  with  the 
view  of  dams^ng  England,  and  partly  with  the  view 
of  giving  an  impulse  to  French  industry.  Accordingly 
the  importation  of  muslins,  and  cotton  cloth  both  plain 
and  coloured,  and  of  other  cotton  articles,  was  prohi- 
bited. Cotton  thread  was  also  subjected  to  a  heavy 
duty.  The  system  of  Napoleon  was  one  of  prohibition. 
In  some  cases  bounties  were  given  on  the  exportation 
of  French  goods.  To  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
restless  activity  of  the  man,  and  of  his  administration, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  everything  that  can  by 
any  possibility  be  the  object  of  government  superin- 
tendence or  interference,  and  to  view  the  emperor  as 
planning,  controlling,  and  directing.  There  was  some 
apprehension  that  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  would  share  the  fate  of  the  Republican  Ca- 
lendar ;  but  the  emperor  did  not  carry  his  anti-revolu- 
tionary dislikes  so  far  as  to  destroy  what  he  knew  to 
be  useful.  The  government  distinctly  declared  its 
intention  to  maintain  ^*  this  institution  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." During  all  his  wars  the  emperor  still  carried 
on  public  works,  useful  and  ornamental.  New  roads 
were  constructed,  and  old  ones  repaired.  The  great 
roads  of  Mont-Cenis  and  of  the  Simplon,  over  the 
Alps,  were  constructed.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers 
was  improved ;  canals  were  made,  and  bridges  built. 
Vessels  were  already  constructing  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
ports  of  Flushing,  Dunkerque,  and  other  places,  were 
improved.  Paris  was  full  of  activity :  new  markets 
were  built,  new  streets  planned,  and  the  commence- 
ment made  of  many  useful  undertakings  and  archi- 
tectural embellishments. 

Napoleon  had  pronounced  sentence  against  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  his  soldiers  executed  it.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1806,  the  French  army  occupied  Naples, 


from  which  the  queen  fled  to  join  her  husband,  who 
had  already  avoided  the  storm  by  retiring  to  Palermo. 
Oaeta  held  out  for  some  time,  but  there  was  little 
resistance  anywhere  else.  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered 
Naples  on  the  Idth  of  February,  and  he  was  well 
received  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  visited.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Napoleon 
sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  informed 
that  body  of  his  determinations  on  various  matters. 
First :  wishing  to  give  security  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Naples  and  Sicily  who  had  fallen  under  his 
power  by  the  law  of  conquest,  and  were  also  part  of  the 
great  empire,  he  acknowledged  as  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  his  well-beloved  brother,  Joseph  Napoleon,  and 
declared  the  crown  to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
He  established  in  these  two  kingdoms  six  grand  fiefs 
of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  duchies;  and  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  disposal  of  a  million  of  francs 
annually  from  his  brother's  new  kingdom,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of 
the  French  army.  Joseph,  who  had  left  Naples  as  his 
brother's  lieutenant,  and  was  making  a  tour  in  Calabria, 
received  notice  of  his  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity  on 
the  Idth  of  April,  and  on  the  20th  May  he  made  his 
entry  as  king  into  Naples.  By  another  imperial  decree, 
Napoleon  attached  the  Venetian  states  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  he  erected  into  fiefs,  as  grand  duchies, 
eleven  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  reserving  to  himself 
the  investiture  of  these  fiefs,  to  be  transmitted  here- 
ditarily in  the  order  of  primogeniture  to  the  male 
descendants  of  those  in  whose^favour  he  should  dispose 
of  them.  By  a  third  decree  he  made  his  brother-in-law, 
Joachim  Murat,  grand  duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  with 
aU  the  rights  that  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  | 
had  possessed  in  these  territories.  Marshal  Berthier, 
by  a  fourth  decree,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  principality  of  NeufchAteL  A  fifth  decree  con- 
verted the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the 
states  of  Parma  and  Placentia  into  fiefs  and  grand  | 
duchies ;  and  a  sixth  disposed  of  the  principality  of 
Guastalla  in  favour  of  his  sister,  Pauline  Borghese. 
Thus  he  began  the  re-establishment  of  a  kind  of  feudal 
system,  apd  the  construction  of  an  empire  something 
like  the  Germanic.  The  Tribunat  and  the  Legislative 
body  were  silent  spectators  of  these  acts,  which  were 
offensive  to  the  national  feeling ;  and  the  Senate,  the 
humble  instruments  of  the  emperor,  were  merely  the 
registrars  of  his  decrees,  like  the  parliaments  under  the 
old  monarchy. 

Among  the  first  whom  Napoleon  rewarded,  were  the 
grand  chamberlain,  Talleyrand,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  marshal  Bemadotte.  He  gave  to  Talley- 
rand the  principality  of  Benevento,  and  to  Bemadotte 
that  of  Ponte  Corvo,  to  possess  in  full  ownership  and 
sovereignty,  as  fiefs  immediately  dependent  on  his 
crown,  and  transmissible  to  their  male  descendants  in 
order  of  primogeniture.  These  two  principalities  were 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  Napoleon  settled  the  question  in 
this  summary  way.     Bemadotte  had  not  taken  any 
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part  in  the  18tli  of  Bramaire ;  and  though  the  brother- 
in-law  of  prince  Joseph,  he  had  conspired  against 
Napoleon,  had  been  pardoned,  and  was  now  rewarded. 
No  doubt  the  emperor  thought  that  he  should  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  two  princes,  and  that  they  would 
never  betray  him.  The  emperor  had  not  ventured  to 
plant  on  French  ground  hereditary  fiefs ;  but  what  he 
did  not  dare  to  do  directly,  he  did  indirectly.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  could  play  either  the  fox  or  the  lion ; 
and  there  was  too  much  of  the  fox  in  his  character  to 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  great  or  magnanimous. 
The  princess  Borghese  made  a  cession  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  of  the  principality  of  Guastalla ;  and  a  S^natus- 
consulte  provided  that  there  should  be  purchased  with 
the  money  paid  for  this  cession  an  estate  on  the  French 
territory,  to  be  held  by  the  princess  Pauline  and  her 
husband,  and  their  male  descendants,  as  to  hereditary 
character  and  reversion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principality  of  Guastalla,  and  on  the  same  terms,  con- 
formably to  the  act  of  the  dOth  of  March  preceding. 
But  the  Senatus*  con  suite  went  further.  It  provided 
for  similar  arrangements  as  to  lands  belonging  to  other 
duchies  then  held  of  the  French  empire,  or  hereafter  to 
be  created ;  and  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  place 
of  them  within  the  French  territory,  to  be  held  and  to 
descend  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  lands  of  the 
said  duchies.  This  was  the  most  insidious,  the  most 
counter-revolutionary  of  all  Napoleon's  public  acts, 
and  gives  us  a  just  measure  of  his  views.* 

The  hereditary  prince  of  Baden  married  Stephanie 
Beauhamais,  niece  of  the  empress,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  the  emperor.  Napoleon's  sisters  were  all 
married,  or  the  Catholic  kings  and  princes  in  Europe 
would  have  been  humble  suitors  for  their  hands.  The 
emperor  undertook  to  direct  the  political  education  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden,  and  also  of  the  prince 
royal  of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  Paris  in  February,  1806, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  Tuileries.  The  emperor  made 
the  two  princes  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Conseil 
d'Etat,  where  they  would  hear  himself  discourse  on 
matters  political. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1806,  Napoleon  had  informed 
Schimraelpcnninck,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
of  his  wish  to  assimilate  the  Batavian  Republic  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  France,  and  to  give  to  the  Hol- 
landers his  brother  Louis  as  king.  The  grand  pen- 
sionary professed  to  desire  to  concur  with  the  emperor 
in  consolidating  the  government  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public in  a  form  "adapted  to  the  character  and  the 
manners  of  the  people ;"  but  he  was  in  fact  very  de- 
sirous to  evade  the  emperor's  proposal,  and  he  did  all 
that  he  could  to  prevent  the  change.  The  Batavian 
Republic,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor : 
his  resolution  was  fixed  ;  and  the  Assembly  of  Dutch 

*  This  86natus-consulte  is  simply  entitled  '  S^natus-con- 
sulte  qui  autorise  I'acquisition  en  France  de  biens  destines  & 
remplacer  la  principaut6  de  Guastalla,  c^d^e  au  royaume 
d'ltalie  par  la  princesse  Pauline  et  le  prince  Borghese  son 
^poux;'  ('  Hist.  Pari./  xxxix.,  210);  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
family  arrangement,  and  had  no  further  object. 


notables,  which  had  been  convened  to  consider  the 
matter,  made  the  best  terms  that  they  could.  On  the 
5th  of  June  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  came  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  much  against  their  will  prayed  the  em- 
peror to  give  them  a  king.  The  emperor  gave  them 
his  brother  Louis,  who  was  present  at  the  audience : 
he  said,  "  I  grant  your  wish  ;  I  proclaim  prince  Louis 
king  of  Holland :  you,  prince,  reign  over  these  people 
— but  never  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman — maintain  in 
your  new  subjects  sentiments  of  union  and  love  for 
France :  be  the  terror  of  the  bad,  and  the  father  of  the 
good :  it  is  the  character  of  great  kings."  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  which  had  been  a 
steady  ally  of  France,  but  henceforth  the  Hollanders 
looked  on  the  French  as  conquerors  and  tyrants. 

He  who  thus  disposed  of  crowns,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  royal  pomp,  was  simple  and  economical 
in  his  habits  :  his  personal  expenses  were  trifling.  He 
dressed  in  the  morning  for  the  whole  day,  despatched 
his  breakfast  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  worked  fre- 
quently to  six  in  the  evening.  He  dined  alone  with 
the  empress,  except  on  Sundays,  when  all  the  royal 
family  were  invited ;  and  on  Wednesdays,  when  the 
ministers  met  in  council,  and  dined  with  him.  He  had 
only  one  course  to  dinner,  followed  by  the  dessert,  and 
he  drank  little  wine,  and  even  that  generally  mixed 
with  water.  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  was  all  the 
time  that  he  took  for  dinner ;  and  as  his  stomach  waa 
not  overloaded  and  his  head  was  clear,  he  was  fit  for 
work  immediately.  He  continued  his  labours  after 
dinner,  and  seldom  put  oflf  anything  to  the  next  day. 
He  slept  well  at  night,  as  calm  and  sound  as  a  child. 
His  constitution,  naturally  good,  and  his  great  temper- 
ance, enabled  him  to  undergo  an  enormous  quantity 
of  labour.  His  industrious  life  was  only  diversified  by 
occasional  visits  to  the  theatre,  or  by  riding  out  or 
hunting  in  fine  weather.  He  looked  after  his  house- 
hold expenses  most  strictly.  There  was  neither  waste 
nor  parsimony.  He  was  an  economist,  because  he 
loved  order ;  and  he  saved,  not  because  he  was  fond 
of  money,  but  in  order  to  spend  liberally  on  fit 
objects  :*  and  he  did  expend  his  savings  liberally  and 
nobly. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1804,  a  secret  treaty  was 
made  public,  by  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  elector  arch-chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  the  elector  of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Berg 
and  Cleves,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse -Darmstadt,  and 
ten  other  petty  sovereign  princes,  declared  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Germanic  empire,  and  their  formation 
into  a  new  confederation,  which  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  diet  sitting  at  Frankfort,  and  a  prince-primate. 
The  prince-primate,  iiamed  in  the  act  of  confederation, 

*  The  two  most  methodical  rulers  on  record  are  the  em- 
perors Augustus  and  Napoleon.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
is  drawn  in  Uvely  touches  by  Suetonius  {August,^  c.  77)* 
Like  his  great  uncle,  the  Dictator,  he  was  most  moderate  iu 
eating  and  drinking.  The  virtues  and  thft  vices  of  the  Dic- 
tator, and  of  his  successor^  find  something  like  a  parallel  in 
the  French  emperor. 
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ivas  the  elector  arch-chancellor;  and  Napoleon  was 
appointed  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
The  confederate  States  formed  an  alliance  offensire  and 
defensive ;  and  the  contingent  which  each  was  to  far« 
nish  in  case  of  a  continental  war,  was  fixed.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1806,  the  confederates  announced  to 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  their  separation  from  the  body  of 
the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Napoleon  informed  the  diet 
that  he  no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  emperor  Francis,  upon  this,  for- 
mally renounced  his  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  (6th 
of  August),  released  the  members  of^  the^  G 
body  from  their  obligations  to  him,  and  asi 
title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  The  scheme  of  this 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  thought  of  it 
during  his  residence  at  Mainz,  but  he  was  then  on 
friendly  terms  with  Prussia,  and  the  idea  was  not  deve- 
loped into  any  plan.  When  he  discovered,  from  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  court  of  Prussia,  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  alliance  of  that  kingdom,  he  reverted 
to  the  scheme  of  forming  a  new  body  of  allies  in  the 
minor  states  of  Germany,  which  he  might  oppose  to 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  caused  great  dissatisfiftction 
among  the  Germans,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  en- 
croachment on  their  national  independence.  Pam- 
phlets were  published,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  alleged 
by  Napoleon,  of  exciting  the  Germans  to  insurrection 
against  the  French  armies,  which  were  still  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  excite  the  French  soldiers  to  insubordi- 
nation to  the  emperor.  Berthier,  who  was  in  the 
command  of  the  troops,  sent  several  booksellers  before 
a  court-martial.  Two  only  were  condemned  to  death, 
according  to  some  accounts  ;  but  Napoleon  only  ordered 
one  man  to  be  executed ;  and  this  was  Palm,  a  book- 
seller of  Niirnberg,  who  was  shot  on  the  25th  of 
August.  His  offence  was  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet by  Gentz,  which  told  the  Germans  that  they 
must  depend  on  themselves  for  their  deliverance,  and 
not  on  England  or  Russia.  The  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished in  Niirnberg,  a  free  city,  by  a  man  who  was  no 
subject  of  Napoleon.  But  the  French  emperor  feared 
the  press;  and  though  he,  waS-J^iOt .a. cruel  man,  he 
cared  nothing  for  human  life  when  he  had  an  object  to 
accomplish.  His  purpose  was  to  strike  terror  by  an 
example. 

Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  and  the 
Whigs  came  into  office,  with  Fox  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  Fox  was  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  negotiations  were  commenced  between 
Napoleon  and  the  British  government,  but  they  had 
no  result,  except  to  hurry  on  a  rupture  between  France 
and  Prussia.     Fox  died  in  September,  1806. 

The  conduct  of  Frederick- William  III.,  king  of 
Prussia,  had  been  aU  along  insincere,  wavering,  and 
contemptible.  He  had  a  large  force  on  the  borders  of 
Moravia  just  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and  no 
one  knew,  perhaps  not  even  himself,  which  of  the  two 
sides  he  was  going  to  join.      He  waited  for  the  result ; 


and  on  the  15th  of  December,  a  few  days  after  \ht 
battle,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which  he 
ceded  to  the  emperor  certain  territories  in  Franconia, 
which  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  had  already  invaded, 
and  received  Hanover  from  Napoleon,  the  electorate 
of  his  friend  and  ally  king  George  of  England,  with 
the  intention  of  finally  keeping  it,  if  he  could.     The 
king  of  England  retaliated  by  clearing  the  seas  of  all 
the  Prussian  ships  by  his  cruisers.     But  the  king  of 
Prussia  soon  found  that  he  had  exchanged  a  faithful 
ally  for  an  imperious  master,  who  treated  him  with 
id  J^m.  about  the  formation  of 
R^p,  and  in  his  negotiations 
itisft  cabinet,  even   offered   to 
king  of  England.     The  king 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Russia,  who  promised  his  sup- 
port in  a  war  against  France;    and  to  convince  the 
Prussian  king  of  his  sincerity,  he  refused  to  ratify  a 
treaty  with  Fmnce,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  ever  since  the  peace  of  Presbuig. 
> Hostilities  between  Prussia  and  England  were  also 
suspended ;    and  at  last  Frederick- William   sent   his 
.challenge  (Ist  October,  1806)  to  Napoleon,  by  requir- 
ing that  the  French  armies  should  retire  west  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  thera  should  he  no  obstacle  placed,  on 
the  part  of  France,  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a 
league  of  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  which  should 
comprise  all  the.  states  not  i^u^^d  in  the  fundamental 
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A  new  coalition  had  been  U 
land,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  some  of 
the  minor  German  princes.  Prussia  alone  had  an  army 
of  above  200,000  men,  proud  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  Great  Frederick,  and  confident  of  victory.  Her 
troops  were  the  first  t»  move,  and  the  prince  of 
Hohenlohe  entered  Saxony  with  55,000  men,  while  the 
Russian  troops  advanced  towards  the  Prussian  frontier. 
Napoleon  was  prepared  for  them.  He  had  a  force  of 
near  200,000  men,  and  his  plan  was  to  beat  the  Prus- 
sians before  they  could  receive  any  help.  *The  emperor 
came  up  with  Hohenlohe  at  Jena,  on  the  Saale.  The 
prince  had  above  70,000  Prussians  and  Saxons  under 
his  command.  Napoleon,  with  superior  force,  attacked 
him  unexpectedly  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  On  the  same  day,  Davoust,  with 
a  much  inferior  force,  defeated  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  best  troops  of  Prussia  at  Auerstadt,  to  the 
north  of  Erfurt ;  and  the  duke  fell  iii  the  battle.  The 
two  battles  entirely  disorganized  the  Prussian  army ; 
no  further  resistance  was  made  to  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  25th  of  October  he  entered  Berlin.     In  less  than 
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a  month,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  and  Saxony,  were 
occupied  by  the  French.  Napoleon  treated  with  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  set  the  Saxon  princes  at  liberty. 
By  the  middle  of  November  he  was  master  of  all  the 
Prussian  territory  as  far  as  the  Vistula ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  an  armistice,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  should  retire  to  Koenigsberg,  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen;  the  French  should  occupy 
all  Prussia  as  far  as  the  Vistula  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Bug  to  Danzig ;  and  the  territory  of  New  Prussia 
and  Polish  Prussia  should  not  be  occupied  by  French, 
Russians,  or  Prussians.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
to  be  carried  on  at  Charlottenburg.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  after  some  hesitation,  refused  these  terms  ;  he 
still  hoped  for  success  with  the  aid  of  Russia.  It 
remained,  therefore,  for  Napoleon  to  beat  the  Russians 
before  he  could  bring  the  king  of  Prussia  to  submit. 

During  his  stay  in  Berlin,  Napoleon  received  men 
of  science  and  letters  with  marked  attention.  He  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Jobann  Miiller,  the  historian 
of  Switzerland,  who  has  recorded  his  recollections  of  it. 
Miiller  was  much  struck  with  the  variety  of  knowledge 
that  the  emperor  possessed,  the  largeness  of  his  views, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Miiller  had  talked 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  also  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  ability,  but  of  the  Voltaire  school ;  and  he 
thought  the  emperor  superior  in  the  extent  and  depth 
of  his  understanding.  His  manners,  when  he  chose  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  were  very  pleasing.  But  his 
reflections  on  the  queen  of  Prussia,  in  his  bulletins 
published  both  before  and  after  Uie  battle  of  Jena,  were 
unworthy  of  a  soldier.  The  queen  had  used  all  her 
influence  to  induce  her  husband  to  enter  on  this  fatal 
contest,  and  even  showed  herself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Prussians,  as  it  is  said,  and  harangued  the  soldiers. 
"  The  queen  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  in  his  eighth 
bulletin  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  **  has  been  several 
times  in  sight  of  our  posts — she  reviewed  her  regiment 
— she  wished  for  blood ;  the  most  precious  blood  has 
flowed."  And  ag^in :  "  the  queen  is  a  woman  with 
a  handsome  person,  but  little  sense,  incapable  of  fore- 
seeing the  consequences  of  her  acts."  Napoleon  hated 
women  who  did  not  conflne  themselves  within  the 
usual  limits  prescribed  to  the  sex.  Josephine  wrote 
to  the  emperor  from  Mainz,  to  complain  of  what  he 
said  of  the  queen  of  Prussia  in  his  bulletins.  He 
defended  himself  in  his  answer  (6th  of  November, 
1806),  and  said :  **  Thou  seest  then  that  I  love  women 
who  are  good,  natural,  and  amiable ;  but  it  is  because 
these  are  the  only  kind  of  women  which  resemble 
thee."  ♦ 

A  British  order  in  council  of  the  16th  of  May,  1806, 
declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  all  the  ports  between 
Brest  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  and  consequently 
neutral  vessels  could  not  enter  these  ports  without  risk 
of  being  taken.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  his  Berlin 
decree  of  the  21st  of  November,  the  grounds  of  which 
were  stated  in  the  preamble,  but  not  truly.  Among  other 

•  *  Lettres  de  Napoleon  h  Josephine  (i.,  195). 


things  the  preamble  stated :  ''  Great  Britain  declared 
places  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  before  which  she 
had  not  a  single  vessel  of  war,  though  a  place  was  not 
really  blockaded  until  it  was  so  invested  that  a  ship 
could  not  attempt  to  come  near  it  without  imminent 
danger."  By  the  Berlin  decree.  Napoleon  declared  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibited 
all  commerce  and  all  correspondence  with  them  ;  every 
English  subject  who  should  be  found  in  a  country 
occupied  by  French  or  allied  troops,  was  to  be  consi- 
dered a  prisoner  of  war ;  all  merchandize  and  property 
belonging  to  an  Englishman  was  declared  lawful  prize  ; 
trade  in  English  manufactured  goods  was  prohibited, 
and  all  merchandize  belonging  to  England  or  coming 
from  its  manufactories  or  colonies,  was  declared  lawful 
prize ;  no  vessel  coming  directly  from  England  or  the 
English  colonies,  or  which  should  have  been  there  since 
the  publication  of  this  decree,  should  be  received  in 
any  port.  This  decree  was  communicated  to  the  Senate 
at  Paris,  who  thanked  the  emperor  in  an  address. 
This  is  what  was  called  the  Continental  System  of 
Napoleon,  which  was  intended  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
measures  of  England ;  a  system  which  was  as  inju- 
rious to  neutrals  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, as  to  the  country  against  which  it  was  directed  ; 
and  like  all  such  extravagant  attempts  to  fetter  the 
freedom  of  man's  action,  it  could  only  be  partially 
enforced.  On  the  24th  the  decree  of  Berlin  was  com- 
municated to  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  and  the  French 
commandant  there  made  a  proclamation  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  all  persons  who  held  property  belonging  tp 
Englishmen  were  required  to  declare  it  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  also  the  debts  that  were  due  to  them. 
The  English  in  Hamburg  were  arrested.  There  were 
the  same  proceedings  at  Bremen,  Liibeck,  Trave- 
miinde,  and  other  places. 

Napoleon  provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
conquered  countries.  Prussia  was  divided  into  four 
departments.  All  the  local  authorities,  judiciary  and 
administrative,  were  maintained,  and  they  were  required 
to  swear  that  they  would  faithfully  perform  their  duties, 
and  enter  into  no  communication  with  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon.  The  deputation  of  the  Senate  which  came 
to  Berlin  to  compliment  him  on  his  victories,  returned 
to  Paris  with  the  colours  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  sword  and  other  insignia  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  A  Polish  deputation  came  to  see  him  at  Berlin, 
and  urged  him  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Poland ; 
but  he  evaded  their  request,  and  only  gave  them  arms. 
On  the  28th  of  November  the  French  entered  Warsaw, 
where  they  were  joyfully  received ;  and  the  emperor 
himself  was  there  on  the  19th  of  December.  A  large 
part  of  his  force  had  already  crossed  the  Vistula.  The 
French  having  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  Polish 
Prussia,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Vistula,  from  Elbing  to  Warsaw,  expecting 
to  have  a  little  rest.  But  Benningsen,  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief,  did  not  remain  quiet.  He  attacked 
Bemadotte,  who  repulsed  him.  Bernadotte  then  ad- 
vanced towards  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  pursuant  ^to 
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Napoleon*s  orders,  trith  the  object  of  drawing  Ben- 
ningsen  in  that  direction,  and  giving  Napoleon  the 
opportunity  of  falling  upon  him.  But  Benningsen 
discovered  the  design  of  Napoleon,  and  retired  to 
Preussisch  Eyian,  a  small  town  on  the  Pasmer,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigsberg.  He  was  followed  by  the  French, 
and  on  the  8th  of  February  was  fought  in  the  midst 
of  the  winter,  while  a  cold  north-east  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  snow  was  falling,  the  bloody  battle  of  Eylau, 
in  which  many  thousands  fell  on  both  sides.  Napoleon, 
even  in  his  bulletin,  could  hardly  claim  a  victory  ;  and 
certainly  he  did  not  gain  one.  He  retired  towards  the 
Vistula,  and  Benningsen  towards  Konigsberg.  The 
publication  of  Napoleon's  bulletin  produced  an  unfa- 
vourable effect  at  Paris,  and  the  funds  fell  considerably. 
The  facility  with  which  the  Russians  had  been  beaten 
at  Austerlitz  made  the  French  expect  easy  victories ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  Parisians  began  to 
doubt  about  the  result  of  the  campaign.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Russians  was 
the  exaltation  of  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  the  aid 
of  religion.  They  fought  with  all  the  energy  of  faith, 
to  which  the  French  opposed  the  glory  and  honour 
of  France. 

Napoleon  was  urged  by  several  of  his  generals  to 
repass  the  Vistula ;  but  his  judgment  was  sounder  than 
theirs,  and  instead  of  thus  proclaiming  his  fears,  he 
ordered  Lefebvre  to  take  Danzig,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  18,000  men.  The  siege  began  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  24th  of  May.  Le- 
febvre gained  by  his  success  the  title  of  duke  of  Danzig, 
which  Napoleon  afterwards  conferred  on  him.  The 
emperor  Alexander  had  now  strengthened  his  army, 
and  Napoleon  also  had  received  large  reinforcements. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  Russians,  under  Ben- 
ningsen, were  entirely  defeated  at  the  small  town  of 
Friedland,  on  the  Alle,  a  branch  of  the  Pregel.  On 
the  16th  the  French  were  in  Konigsberg,  and  on  the 
19th  in  Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander wished  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  come  to  terms.  An  armistice  was  signed  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  and  the  two  emperors  had  an  inter- 
view on  a  raft  in  the  Niemen  on  the  25th,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  peace.  The  king  of  Prussia  also 
came  to  Tilsit,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife.  Peace 
was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  Prussian  king 
lost  his  Polish  dominions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  given  to  Napoleon's 
new  ally,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  Alexander  received  the  duchy  of  Biali- 
stock,  which  belonged  to  his  friend  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Frederick-William  also  gave  up  all  the  territories 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  His  humiliation 
was  a  just  retribution  for  his  past  conduct ;  bur  the 
real  sufferers  by  his  conduct  were  his  own  people. 
Nothing  was  done  for  Poland ;  and  the  French  blamed 
the  emperor  for  not  having  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  create  for  France  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
north.     The  Prussian  king  was  further  required  to  re- 


duce his  troops  to  40,000  men,  to  pay  about  £6,000,000 
of  money  to  France,  and  to  submit  to  the  occupation 
of  Berlin  and  the  chief  fortresses  by  Ftench  troops, 
until  the  money  was  paid. 

Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  open  the  session 
of  1807,  on  the  16th  of  August.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  the  session  closed,  the  Tri- 
bunat  and  the  Legislative  body  were  informed  that,  by 
a  Senatus-consulte  passed  on  the  19th  of  August,  1807, 
which  they  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time — the  Tri- 
bunat  was  abolished.  Thus  the  emperor,  by  his  mere 
will  and  by  the  form  of  a  Senatus-consulte,  altered  the 
Imperial  Constitution.  The  discussion  of  laws  which 
had  been  hitherto  conducted  by  the  sections  of  the 
Tribunat,  was  henceforth  to  be  conducted  by  three 
commissions  of  the  Legislative  body,  a  commission 
of  Legislation  Civil  and  Criminal,  a  commission  of 
Internal  Administration,  and  a  commission  of  Finance. 
The  president  of  the  Tribunat  replied  to  the  orators 
of  the  government,  that  the  Tribunat  "  received  with 
respect  and  confidence  the  Senatus-consulte,  which 
conferred  its  attributes  on  the  Legislative  body  :*'  and 
the  Tribunat  voted  that  a  deputation  should  carry  an 
address  '*  to  the  feet  of  the  throne,"  to  thank  "  the 
monarch "  for  putting  an  end  to  their  existence.  The 
president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Fontanes,  was 
enraptured  at  the  announcement  of  ths  new  Senatus- 
consulte*;  and,  if  possible,  exceeded  all  his  foroaer 
effusions  of  adulation. 

In  this  session  the  Code  de  Commerce  was  com- 
pleted and  adopted  by  the  Legislative  body ;  and  some 
alterations  of  little  moment  were  made  in  the  Code 
Civil.  But  there  was  one  change  which  was  impor- 
tant :  it  permitted  the  lands  which  formed  the  endow- 
ment of  an  hereditary  title  {majorat)  to  be  transmitted 
hereditarily,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
equality,  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Code  Civil.  But  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  was  against  this  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Revolutionary  Assemblies ;  and  if  we  except  the 
majorats^  which  Napoleon  himself  established,  and  the 
nobility  that  he  created,  there  were  very  few  persons 
who  solicited  this  privilege.  There  were  only  212 
established  under  the  empire,  which  represented  an 
income  of  less  than  £80,000  a  year.  People  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  labours  of  the  Legislative  bodies : 
their  attention  was  absorbed  with  military  and  internal 
affairs.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Brune  drove  the 
Swedes  out  of  Stralsund,  and  on  the  8rd  of  September 
he  occupied  the  Isle  of  Riigen.  All  Swedish  Pome- 
ran  ia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Denmark 
possessed  a  fieet,  and  Napoleon  had  none;  and  as 
there  was  a  probability  that  he  would  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  Denmark  as  an  ally,  the  British  govern- 
ment sent  a  fieet  under  Lords  Cathcart  and  Oambier  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fieet.  The  Danish 
government  refused  compliance,  and  Copenhagen  was 
bombarded  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  September,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  city  was  damaged  or  destroyed 
before  the  Danish  government  submitted.  The  English 
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carried  off  the  Danish  fleet,  and  from  this  time  Denmark 
became  and  continued  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  the 
allies  of  Napoleon.  About  the  same  time  Alexander 
marched  an  army  into  Finnland,  which  it  was  agreed, 
by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  the 
Russian  emperor  should  take  from  Sweden.  This  was 
an  important  acquisition  to  Russia,  for  Finnland  was 
so  near  a  neighbour  that  the  sound  of  the  Swedish 
cannon  could  be  heard  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Czar 
at  Petersburg. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1807,  a  British  order  in 
council  was  published  with  the  view  of  making  resist- 
ance to  the  Berlin  decree ;  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  the  government  issued  fresh  orders  in 
council,  which  declared  France  and  all  her  allies  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  subject  to  seizure 
which  should  trade  with  any  of  the  countries  thus 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade :  neutral  vessels 
bound  for  France  or  any  other  hostile  country  were 
required  to  first  visit  a  British  port,  and  to  pay  certain 
duties  there,  before  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage.  These  orders  were  as  unjustifiable  as 
Napoleon's  Berlin  decree:  between  the  two,  the 
traffic  of  neutrals  was  stopped,  commerce  was  sus- 
pended, and  merchants  ruined;  and  no  advantage  of 
any  kind  was  gained  commensurate  with  the  evils 
resulting  from  these  scandalous  violations  of  the  first 
principles  of  equity  and  justice.     "  France  and  Eng- 


land," says  an  American  writer*  "  in  their  deadly  con- 
flict, had  now  adopted  a  new  course  of  policy  towards 
neutrals,  and  instead  of  either  of  them  trying  to  conci- 
liate their  favour,  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  benefits 
of  their  trade  and  friendship,  they  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  who  could  commit  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  neutral's  rights ;  and  if  they  could  thereby 
not  compel  him  to  take  sides  in  the  war,  how  they 
might,  by  preying  on  his  commerce,  most  profit  by  his 
neutrality."  * 

This  year  Napoleon  made  another  king.  On  the 
15th  of  November  he  gave  a  constitution  to  a  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  his  brother  Jer6me, 
a  mere  youth,  took  possession  on  the  1st  of  December. 
Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  not  only  recognized  the  kingdoms 
of  Joseph  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  but  he  consented  to 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which 
was  constructed  out  of  the  states  of  Hesse*  Cassel, 
a  portion  of  Prussia,  and  of  Brunswick,  part  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  and  a  few  other  fragments.  If 
a  kingdom  can  be  made  in  this  way,  a  nation  can  not. 
Jerdme  carried  with  him  to  his  Westphalian  kingdom 
a  new  wife.  In  August  (1807)  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  a  woman  of 
beauty  and  talent. 

♦  Tucker,  •  Life  of  Jefferson/  ii.,  284. 
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The  peace  of  Tilsit  secured  for  Napoleon  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  England.  Prussia 
was  humbled;  Austria  did  not  venture  to  stir;  and 
there  were  no  continental  powers  which  were  rebellious 
to  Napoleon's  will  and  his  new  system,  except  Sweden 
and  Portugal.  Russia  was  left  to  deal  with  Sweden, 
and  Napoleon  undertook  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  between  Napoleon  and  Portugal  lay  Spain, 
destined  to  become  his  stumbling-block.  When  the 
accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  notified  to  the 
Spanish  court,  Charles  IV.,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
throned king  Ferdinand,  expressed  by  his  minister  his 
concurrence  in  everything  which  "  could  contribute  to 
the  success  of  th^  general  plan  of  the  emperor."  This 
contemptible  answer  was  not  the  result  of  fear  only, 
but  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  two  families 
of  Naples  and  Spain.  Yet  Spain  was  not  sincere  in 
her  French  alliance ;  and  the  prince  of  Peace,  the  roya! 
favourite,  who  was  in  fact  king  of  Spain,  was  preparing 
to  join  the  enemies  of  France,  and  was  only  checked 
by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  Napoleon  was 
aware  of  his  treachery,  but  resolved  to  make  him  his 
tool ;  and  Godoy,  whose  power  depended  on  the  life 


of  the  king,  and  who  was  in  violent  hostility  to  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  the  successor  to  the  throne,  lent 
himself  to  Napoleon's  views,  in  order  to  secure  himself. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Godoy  as  to  Portugal ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  August  the  court  of  Portugal  was  summoned  to 
accede  to  the  continental-system,  to  confiscate  English 
merchandize,  and  to  arrest  all  the  English  within  Por- 
tugal. The  court  of  Portugal  would  not  go  so  far  as 
this  ;  and  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  imme- 
diately left  Lisbon.  This  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1807,  between  the  agent  of  Godoy  and  general  Duroc, 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  by  which  Portugal  was  divided 
into  three  portions,  one  of  which,  the  Algarves,  was 
to  be  given  to  Godoy,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
Algarves.  Preparations  were  making  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  before  it  was  settled;  for  the  French 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  18th  of  October;  and  on 
the  19th  of  November,  general  Junot,  with  an  army  of 
raw  French  recruits,  was  within  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  24th  he  was  at  Abrantes,  whence  he 
wrote  to  the  Portuguese  minister  to  say  that  he  should 
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be  at  Lisbon  in  four  days.  With  such  an  army,  and 
an  extremely  difficult  country  to  make  his  way  through, 
Junot's  enterprize  would  have  been  a  signal  failure, 
if  Portugal  had  been  an  enemy  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  instead  of  defending  their  throne,  the  royal  family 
fled  before  an  army  of  beardless  recruits,  exhausted  by 
forced  marches,  lean,  hungry,  and  ill  armed.  Eight 
large  vessels,  three  frigates,  and  a  great  number  of 
ships,  carried  the  prince-regent,  the  royal  family,  and 
their  treasures,  to  Brazil.  An  English  squadron  was 
in  the  Tagus  to  protect  the  Portuguese  ships.  About 
15,000  persons  left  Lisbon  on  the  29th  of  November, 
carrying  with  them,  as  it  is  computed,  about  one  half 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince-regent 
left  a  provisional  government  behind  him.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  Junot,  with  his  advanced  guard  of 
1,500  men,  entered  Lisbon  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance;  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal  was 
occupied  jointly  by  French  and  Spanish  troops.  Thus 
Spain  was  opened  to  the  French,  to  give  them  a  way 
into  Portugal,  and  Spain  herself  soon  felt  the  results 
of  Godoy's  villainy. 

After  the  treaty  of  Presburg  the  French  troops  did 
not  evacuate  the  Austrian  territories,  because  Austria, 
instead  of  surrendering  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaro  on 
the  Adriatic,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  allowed  Russia 
to  seize  it,  or  at  least  had  not  prevented  the  seizure. 
One  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  were  still  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  the  strong  post  of  Braunau  was 
held  by  the  French.  But  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
a  supplemental  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1807,  between  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  then  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  France,  and 
Mettemich,  which  settled  all  disputes  between  Austria 
and  France.  Austria  acceded  to  the  continental  system 
of  Napoleon,  and  thus  completed  the  exclusion  of 
English  commerce  from  the  continent.  Napoleon  had 
now  no  enemy  to  oppose  him  except  England ;  and  all 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  bring  this  formidable  power 
to  terms,  by  doing  her  all  the  mischief  that  he  could. 

In  December,  1807,  Napoleon  was  at  Milan,  from 
which  he  dated  a  new  decree,  called  the  Milan  Decree 
(December  17),  founded  upon  the  British  orders  in 
council  of  the  11th  of  November.  The  preamble  of 
this  decree*  refers  to  the  terms  of  the  orders,  which 
subjected  the  vessels  of  all  neutral  powers  to  a  visit 
from  English  vessels j  and  also  required  them  to  repair 
in  certain  cases  to  an  English  port,  and  to  pay  a  duty ; 
it  declares,  that  by  these  acts  *'  the  English  govern- 
ment had  denationalized  the  vessels  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;"  and  that  it  had  taken  advantage  **  of 
the  tolerance  of  all  governments  to  establish  the  in- 
famous principle  that  the  flag  does  not  cover  the  goods, 
and  to  give  to  their  blockade  an  arbitrary  extension, 
which  is  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  all  states." 
The  emperor  then  decrees,  that  every  vessel  of  any 
nation  which  shall  have  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the 

*  Bignou,  'Hist,  de  France  sous  Napoleon,  Deuxidme 
£poque/  i.,  c.  I. 


orders  in  council,  is  thereby  denationalized,  has  lost  the 
security  of  its  flag,  and  is  become  English  property; 
and  all  such  denationalized  vessels  are  good  and  lawful 
prize,  if  they  enter  any  port  of  France,  or  of  the  allies 
of  France,  or  are  taken  by  French  cruisers.  The 
British  islands  were  further  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  fourth 
article  declared,  "  These  measures,  which  are  only 
a  just  reciprocity  for  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by 
the  English  government,  which  assimilates  its  legisla- 
tion to  that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  be  of  any  effect 
with  respect  to  all  nations,  which  shall  oblige  the 
English  government  to  respect  their  flag :  They  shall 
continue  to  be  in  force  during  all  the  time  that  this 
government  shall  not  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civil- 
ized countries  in  a  state  of  war :  the  dispositions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  be  abrogated,  and  null  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  English  government  shall  have  returned 
to  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  are  also 
the  principles  of  justice  and  honour."  This  decree 
was  a  European  measure ;  for  it  was  communicated  to 
all  the  states  dependent  on  France,  and  to  her  allies, 
and  enforced  by  them.  Between  the  orders  in  council 
and  the  Milan  decree,  the  neutral  had  nothing  to 
choose :  in  either  way  he  suffered.  These  violent 
measures  of  the  British  government  and  of  Napoleon 
were  particularly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  citizens  of  which  had  hitherto  carried 
on  a  very  profitable  European  trade  ;  and  nothing  but 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  war  made  the  United  States 
refrain  at  present  from  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Yet  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  still  prose- 
cuted its  adventures  in  spite  of  the  orders  in  council 
and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.* 

During  his  Italian  tour  Napoleon  visited  Venice  for 
the  first  time.  When  he  shamefully  handed  it  over  to 
Austria,  he  had  the  decency  not  to  show  his  face  there. 
But  he  had  now  annexed  the  former  mistress  of  the 
seas  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  the  Venetians 
were  grateful  for  the  change,  for  they  hated  the  dull 
leaden  rule  of  Austria.  There  were  great  rejoicings 
and  festivities  in  Venice  during  the  emperor's  stay,  but 
his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  by  serious  matters ;  and 
he  made  many  orders  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
and  the  harbour.  At  Mantua,  Napoleon  saw  his  brother 
Lucien,  and  offered  to  make  him  king  of  Portugal,  if 
he  would  dissolve  his  second  marriage,  and  marry  his 
eldest  daughter  to  Ferdinand,  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
who  had  already  written  to  Napoleon  (11th  of  October) 
to  ask  for  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  his  '*  august 
family.**  Lucien  would  not  give  up  his  wife,  even  for 
a  crown.f 

•  The  full  examination  of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent work.  It  is  discussed  by  Bignon  judiciously,  on  the 
French  side.  Tucker's  'Life  of  Jefferson*  contains  the 
American  view  of  the  matter. 

t  Bignon,  c.  2.  Lucien's  own  account  of  the  interview 
is  contained  in  bis  'Jleponse  aux  Memoires  du  general 
Lamarque.' 
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'  On  his  return  to  Milan,  the  emperor  published  a 
constitutional  statute,  by  -which  he  adopted  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  and  named  him  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  in  default  of  legitimate  male  issue  of  his 
own.  In  the  treaty  with  Spain,  it  was  provided  that 
the  king  of  Etruria  should  cede  Tuscany  to  France, 
and  take  a  new  kingdom  in  Portugal,  composed  of  the 
provinces  Entre  Douro  and  Minho.  As  Portugal  was 
now  occupied  by  French  and  Spanish  troops,  the  queen 
regent  of  Etruria  announced  that  her  son  had  been 
called  to  govern  other  people,  and  that  their  new  sove- 
reign was  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  emperor  got 
Tuscany,  but  the  king  of  Etruria  never  was  able  to  get 
possession  of  his  kingdom  of  '  Northern  Lusitania.' 
Tuscany  was  well  administered  under  Napoleon,  who 
had  the  merit  of  appointing  honest  men  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  country.  His  administration  was  not  like 
that  of  the  princes  who  had  preceded  him,  which,  if  not 
injurious  to  their  states,  was  at  least  in  general  of  little 
advantage.  Napoleon's  government  was  active,  and 
marked  by  undertakings  of  public  utility.  When  the 
Italians  contrasted  their  present  ruler  with  such  as  they 
had  in  former  times,  they  might  be  excused,  in  some 
degree,  for  their  enthusiasm  and  adulation.  The  best 
period  of  Napoleon's  administration  was  the  short  time 
between  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  Spanish  war. 
Though  bold  in  his  designs,  and  fertile  in  invention,  he 
preferred  to  keep  to  routine  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, and  was  averse  to  new  things  ;  a  principle  that  is 
wise,  so  far  as  it  avails  itself  of  past  experience,  but 
which  it  requires  great  ability  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice to  reconcile  with  change  and  progress,  the  immut- 
able law  of  social  existence.  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  ready  to  accomplish 
his  designs  against  Spain,  on  which  he  had  been  medi- 
tating for  some  time. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (27th  of  October, 
1807)  France  was  to  keep,  until  the  settlement  of  a 
general  peace,  the  central  part'of  Portugal,  which  com« 
prised  Lisbon  and  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
Beira,  and  Estramedura.  Napoleon's  object  was  to 
deprive  England  of  the  only  part  of  the  continent  on 
which  she  could  set  her  foot;  and  besides  this,  the 
occupation  of  Portugal  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
introducing  his  armies  into  Spain.  He  had  dethroned 
the  Bourbon  of  Naples,  and  the  dissensions  in  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  invited  him  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  The  king  was  governed  by  his  wife, 
who  was  governed  by  Godoy,  whom  her  influence  had 
raised  from  the  station  of  a  garde  du  corps  to  the  rank 
of  prince.  She  had  given  him  for  wife  a  cousin  of  the 
king,  who  had  also  put  in  his  hands  the  command  of 
all  his  forces.  Godoy  and  the  prince  of  Asturias  hated 
one  another,  and  the  nation,  which  saw  with  disgust 
and  indignation  the  elevation  of  this  unworthy  favour- 
ite, took  the  side  of  the  prince  of  Asturias.  Godoy, 
who  had  sold  his  coimtry  for  a  title,  was  impatient  to 
take  possession  of  his  principality  of  the  Algarves,  but 
he  heard  no  more  on  that  subject,  and  French  troops 
w^ere  continually  pouring  into   Spain.     The   French 


took  possession  of  Barcelona,  Pamplona,  St.  Sebastian, 
and  other  places.  On  the  22nd  of  November  (1807) 
Dupont,  with  27,000  men,  occupied  Valladolid  and 
Salamanca ;  in  January,  1808,  Moncey  occupied  Bis- 
cay ;  and  in  February  general  Dushesme  led  an  army 
into  Catalonia.  Godoy  was  too  much  alarmed  to  make 
any  resistance,  and  he  gave  instructions  to  all  the 
commandants  of  places  to  yield  to  the  summons  of  the 
French.  The  designs  of  the  French  emperor  were  now 
clear ;  he  intended  to  govern  Spain  at  his  pleasure,  and 
to  dismember  it ;  he  wished  for  the  country  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
would  give  all  Portugal  to  the  king  of  Spain.  But 
Godoy  suspected  that  Napoleon  intended  to  dethrone 
the  Bourbons,  and  he  advised  the  royal  family  to  imi- 
tate the  house  of  firaganza,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the 
American  possessions  of  Spain.  Preparations  were 
made  fqr  the  royal  family  removing  to  Seville ;  but  on 
the  17th  of  March,  all  the  approaches  to  the  royal 
palace  of  Aranjuez  were  crowded  with  people  and 
soldiers ;  the  prince  of  Peace  was  arrested,  Charles  IV. 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Spain.  On  the  20th  March,  Ferdinand 
wrote  to  inform  Napoleon  that "  the  Divine  Providence 
had  called  him  to  the  government  of  his  people ;"  and 
professing  his  esteem  and  admiration  for  the  emperor, 
he  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  co- 
operate "  in  the  vast  plans  of  his  majesty  against  the 
common  enemy."  On  the  very  next  day,  Charles 
protested  against  his  abdication,  and  he  wrote  to  Na- 
poleon, to  say  that  he  had  yielded  to  force,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  to  submit 
to  all  the  emperor's  arrangements  with  respect  to  him- 
self, the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Peace.  Thus  Napo- 
leon was  invited  to  settle  the  differences  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain. 

Murat  was  already  at  Burgos  on  the  13th  of  March, 
where  he  took  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  and 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor.  On  the  news  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  which  he 
entered  on  the  28rd  of  March,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade 
of  the  imperial  guard  and  a  division  of  infantry.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  people,  who  thought  that  he 
came  to  support  the  new  king,  who  entered  Madrid  on 
the  same  day.  Murat,  however,  observed  neutrality  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Napoleon,  who  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  for  settling  the  Spanish  disputes,  set  out  for 
Bayonne.  Savary,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
Spain  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  insurrection  at  Aran- 
juez, was  at  Madrid  early  in  April.  He  expressed  to 
the  old  king  the  interest  that  the  emperor  took  in  his 
situation,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Ferdinand,  who,  after 
the  interview,  set  out  to  Burgos,  to  meet  Napoleon. 
He  wished  to  stay  there,  but  on  Savary  assuring  him 
that  the  emperor  could  not  be  far  off,  he  continued  his 
journey  unwillingly  to  Vittoria.  After  Ferdinand's 
departure,  Godoy  was  delivered  to  the  French  autho- 
rities, to  be  sent  to  France.  As  soon  as  his  son  was 
gone,  the  old  king  desired  to  resume  his  authority,  and 
he  announced  his  intention  to  the  supreme  junta  of 
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government  whom  Ferdinand  had  lefl  behind  him. 
But  it  was  settled  in  a  conference  between  Murat  and 
two  delegates  of  the  junta,  that  Charles  and  his  wife 
should  set  out  for  the  frontiers,  where  everything  would 
be  arranged  between  him  and  his  son  and  the  emperor. 
Napoleon  was  at  Bayonne  on  the  14th  of  April. 
Before  he  left  Paris  he  had  a  discussion  with  Cham- 
pagny  and  Talleyrand  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  ;  but  nothing  was  settled. 
Ferdinand  stopped  at  Vittoria,  being  afraid  to  venture 
any  further;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  prayed  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  painful 
situation  to  which  the  emperor's  silence  reduced  him, 
for  Napoleon  had  evaded  giving  an  answer  to  the 
ambassador  whom  Ferdinand  sent  to  announce  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Napoleon  replied  in  a  letter, 
which  contained  many  wise  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  princes :  no  doubt  he  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
but  it  was  the  language  of  profound  dissimulation,  and 
worthy  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  added :  "  If  the 
abdication  of  king  Charles  is  of  his  own  pure  motion, 
if  he  has  not  been  forced  to  it  by  the  disturbance  at 
Aranjuez,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  it,  and  I 
recognise  your  royal  highness  as  king  of  Spain :  and  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you  on  this  subject."  The  letter 
was  long  and  artful.  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  pon- 
dered over  the  imperial  letter,  and  endeavoured  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  Napoleon ;  and  one  man,  if  he 
did  not  ascertain  what  Napoleon  then  intended,  for  it 
is  doubtful  what  his  views  really  were,  foretold  what 
would  happen.  This  was  the  ex-minister  Urquijo,  a 
man  of  great  sagacity,  who  had  retired  to  Biscay,  his 
native  country,  but  had  hurried  to  Vittoria,  to  see  Ferdi- 
nand. It  was,  however,  resolved  that  Ferdinand  should 
proceed.  The  people  of  Vittoria,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  mass,  had  a  surer  instinct  than  the  princess 
advisers,  and  a  crowd  assembled  before  the  house  which 
Ferdinand  occupied,  and  for  a  time  delayed  his  de- 
parture, by  cutting  the  harness  of  the  horses.  On  the 
20th  of  April  Ferdinand  reached  Bayonne,  and  dined 
with  the  emperor,  where  he  learned  his  fate.  He  was 
no  longer  king ;  and  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  "  The 
interests  of  my  empire,"  said  he  in  his  familiar  conver- 
sation with  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  who  supported  Ferdi- 
nand's title,  "  require  that  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  my  house,  shall  lose  the  throne  of 
Spain."  Napoleon  spoke  of  his  house  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  old  royal  families  of  Europe.  He  reminded 
the  canon,  while  he  was  playfully  pinching  his  ear, 
that  Charles  IV.  wished  to  make  war  on  him,  when  he 
was  engaged  with  Prussia,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Jena ;  •*  he  profited  by  my  pretended  danger,  to  circu- 
late in  his  kingdom  a  proclamation  for  the  arming  of 
all  his  subjects  against  me :  never,  I  repeat  it,  can  I 
trust  to  Spain,  as  long  as  the  Bourbons  reign  there." 
The  emperor  had  now  resolved  to  seize  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  make  another  new  king.  On  the  SOth  of 
April,  the  old  king  and  his  wife  reached  Bayonne,  and 
without  taking  time  to  rest,  he  sent  for  bis  son,  and  in 


the  presence  of  the  queen  and  Napoleon,  ordered  him 
to  give  him  back  his  crown.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  F«- 
dinand  made  a  conditional  renunciatioi,  but  this  was 
not  what  Napoleon  required.  On  the  4th  of  May  news 
reached  Bayonne  that  Uie  Spaniards  in  Madrid  had 
risen  against  the  French,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
Ferdinand  was  in  Napoleon's  power ;  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  the  bloodshed  which  drenched  the 
fields  of  Spain  for  years.  The  insurrection  was  soon 
put  down.  Charles  was  in  a  furious  passion  when  be 
heard  of  the  outbreak ;  be  sent  for  Ferdinand,  upbraided 
and  menaced  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  and 
absolute  renunciation.  He  hesitated,  but  Napoleon 
told  him  his  pleasure,  and  on  the  6th  of  May.  Ferdi- 
nand renounced  unconditionally.  The  day  before, 
without  waiting  for  the  renunciation  of  his  son,  Charles, 
by  a  treaty  signed  by  Godoy  and  Duroc,  resigned  to 
the  emperor  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  on  the  condition  that  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  maintained,  and  the  catholic  religion 
should  be  the  only  one  in  Spain.  Ferdinand  signed 
the  treaty  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  his  brothers.  Charles  went  to  live  at 
Compi^gne,  where  he  had  a  handsome  allowance.  Fer- 
dinand, his  brother  Carlos,  and  his  uncle,  Don  Antonio, 
retired  to  the  chateau  of  Valen^ay.  The  Spanish 
Bourbons  became  prisoners  in  France.  The  meanness 
and  baseness  of  this  family  brought  on  them  a  merited 
punishment.  Ferdinand,  whose  servility  was  only 
equalled  by  the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  afterwards  wrote 
to  Napoleon,  to  felicitate  his  successor,  and  even  sent 
him  a  letter  for  king  Joseph,  in  which  he  asked  for  the 
new  king's  friendship,  and  begged  the  emperor  to  pre- 
sent the  letter  "  to  his  Catholic  majesty."  The  scene 
at  Bayonne  has  been  highly  coloured  by  writers  who 
care  more  for  effect  than  for  truth.  But  the  truth  itself 
is  disgraceful  enough  for  all  parties.  The  Spanish 
princes  were  decoyed  to  Bayonne,  outwitted,  fright- 
ened, and  robbed.  Nobody  pitied  them,  and  they 
deserved  no  pity :  but  the  fraud  of  Bayonne  has  fixed 
on  the  name  of  Napoleon  an  indelible  blot ;  and  the 
justice  of  a  French  historian  finds  an  apt  parallel 
between  the  treachery  of  Tiberius  and  the  cunning  of 
the  emperor.*  Bayonne  was  to  Napoleon  the  com- 
mencement of  his  troubles  and  reverses. 

The  grand-duke  of  Berg  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  but  the  emperor  let  the  junta  at  Madrid  know 
that  he  wished  them  to  ask  for  a  king,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  was  to  be  their  choice.  The  junta  and  the 
municipality  of  Madrid  did  as  they  were  told,  and  sent 
to  ask  for  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Joseph  received  notice 
from  his  imperial  brother  to  come  to  Bayonne,  to 
receive  the  crown  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  in  place 
of  the  crown  of  Naples.  A  Cortes,  or  assembly  of 
Spanish  notables,  was  summoned  to  Bayonne  for  the 

*  Bignon,  i.,  c.  5.  His  history  of  the  affair  of  Bayonne  is 
impartial.  Compare  the  treatment  of  three  kings  by  Tibe- 
rius (Suetonius,  Tiberius) ;  and  the  affair  of  Rheseaporis, 
as  told  by  Tacitus  {AnnaU,  ii.,  6/). 
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15lh  of  June,  and  the  emperor  addressed  them  in  a 
pompous  speech.     He  said,  "  Your  princes  have  ceded 
to  me  all  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain :  I  wish 
not  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  hut  I  wish  to  acquire 
an  eternal  title  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  pos- 
terity ;  your  monarchy  is  old ;  my  mission  is  to  give 
it  fresh  youth.    It  is  my  wish  that  your  latest  posterity 
may  preserve  the  remembrance  of  me,  and  say,  He  is 
the    regenerator  of  our  country."     Perhaps   he  was 
partly  sincere  in  what  he  said.     He  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  despoiling  a  royal  family  by  treachery ;  and 
there  was  no  way  so  honourable  or  so  appropriate,  to 
cover  his  acts  with  oblivion,  as  to  shut  out  the  Bour- 
bons for  ever  from  Spain,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a 
better  constitution.     On  the  7th  of  June,  king  Joseph 
was  at  Bayonne.  On  the  15th  the  junta  commenced  its 
sittings,  and  formed  a  constitution  which  was  accepted 
by  all  the  body  and  the  new  king  on  the  7th  of  July. 
This  constitution,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  work 
of  the  emperor,  had  its  merits  as  well  as  its  defects. 
It  made  all  offices,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical, 
open  to  all  classes  equally ;  it  imposed  on  the  nobility 
the  same  duties  and  taxes  as  on  the  people;  and  it 
organized  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Cortes ; 
and,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  Italy,  it  gave 
access   to  the  national  representation  to  all  persons 
without  distinction,  without  any  qualification  of  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  any  other  con- 
dition.    After  acquiring  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  of 
the   Indies,   and  giving  it  to  his  brother,  Napoleon 
returned  to  Paris,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of 
the  French,  such  as  never  attended  the  progress  of  a 
prince  of  the  old  dynasties,  for  the  homage  was  paid  to 
the  man,  not  to  the  emperor,  wherein  consisted  both 
the  genuineness  of  the  offering,  and  the  political  error 
of  the  French,  who  looked  to  a  man  whose  life  is 
short,  as  the  object  of  their  admiration,  and  not  to 
institutions    which    should    secure    their    permanent 
freedom. 

Before  leaving  Bayonne,  'the  emperor,  by  a  decree 
dated  the  15th  of  July,  ceded  to  Murat,  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
amount  of  the  naval  and  military  force  which  the  king 
should  place  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  was  settled 
between  him  and  the  new  king.  With  great  courage 
and  many  excellent  qualities,  Murat  was  altogether 
unlitted  for  his  office ;  but  Napoleon's  weakness  was 
to  make  kings  of  his  brothers,  and  queens  of  his  sisters, 
-whose  husbands  of  course  must  be  kings.  Murat,  by 
a  proclamation,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  promised  to 
observe  the  constitution  which  had  been  granted  to 
Naples  by  his  predecessor,  Joseph,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  emperor. 

But  Spain  was  already  in  a  state  of  insurrection ; 
and  the  rising,  which  at  first  was  limited  to  a  few  pro- 
vinces, was  general  in  the  month  of  June.  The  old 
constitution  of  Spain,  the  town  and  village  councils, 
called  Ayuntamientos,  one  of  the  most  antient  muni- 
cipal constitutions  in  Europe,  were  the  origin  and  the 
centres  of  these  risings.     The  alcalde  of  Mo8t61es, 


a  small  village  near  Madrid,  raised  the  national  stan- 
dard against  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  his  new 
king ;  and  the  Spaniards,  betrayed  by  their  king,  by 
the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  rallied  round  their  antient 
privileges.  All  the  French  generals  had  plenty  of  work 
upon  their  hands ;  for  it  was  not  soldiers,  but  a  nation 
that  was  in  arms  against  them.  The  roads  were  cut 
up,  the  French  were  massacred,  and  even  cruelly  tor- 
tured. A  regular  army,  which  attempted  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne,  was 
totally  routed  by  Bessidres  at  Medina*del-Rio-Seco  on 
the  14th  of  July.  Napoleon  thought  that  this  victory 
secured  the  crown  of  Joseph,  who  slowly  advanced  to 
Madrid,  received  on  the  way  with  official  homage  and 
the  silent  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people.  He 
entered  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July,  to  take  possession 
of  a  throne  placed  on  a  volcano.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  French  general,  Dupont,  who  had  distin« 
guished  himself  in  Andalusia  by  plundering  and  rob- 
bery, was  overtaken  by  a  force  sent  against  him  by  the 
junta  of  Seville,  and  capitulated  at  Baylen.  The  news 
caused  great  rejoicing  at  Madrid,  and  king  Joseph, 
fearing  an  explosion,  letlt  the  city  with  his  court. 

The  Portuguese,  too,  rose  against  the  French,  and 
were   aided   by   their   old    ally,    England.      A   well- 
appointed  English  force  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego,  and,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  defeated 
Junot  at  the  battle  of  Vimeiro.  This  defeat  was  followed 
by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  signed  the  ;}Oth  of  August, 
1808,  by  which  the  French  troops  were  to  be  carried 
in  the  English  vessels  to  their  own  coast,  and  to  be 
landed  there.    Thus  the  treacherous  policy  of  Napoleon 
roused  Spain  and  Portugal  against  him,  and  gave  to 
the    only  enemy  whom  he   feared  a  footing  on   the 
peninsula,  which  the  English  never  lost.     The  events 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wars,  from  It  08  to 
1814,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  one 
of  the  most  bloody  contests  that  Spain  has  witnessed, 
though  she  has  always  been  a  battle-field  since  the 
time   of  the  Carthaginian  occupation.      In  this  war 
the  British  soldiers,  who  hitherto  had  not  signalised 
themselves  on  the  continent,  gained  a  reputation  not 
surpassed   by  any  of  Napoleon's   troops,   under  the 
brave  and  able  generals  who  commanded  ^them  ;  and 
one  man  above  all  earned  an  undying  name,  which  is 
above  the  reach  of  malice  and  detraction.    The  Spanish 
war  lasted  until  1814,  during  which  six  years  above 
half  a  million  of  French  soldiers  were  poured  into  the 
peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  whom  left  their  bones 
there.     The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have   been  as  great,  or  greater ;  and  probably 
nearly  a  million  of  human  beings  perished  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  through  the  fraud  and  the  mad  ambition  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French. 

Napoleon  was  all  the  while  making  his  encroach- 
ments in  the  north.  He  had  obtained  the  cession  of 
Flushing  from  Holland:  he  attached  to  the  French 
frontier  Kehl,  which  is  opposite  to  Strassburg,  and  the 
fort  of  Cassel,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  to  Mains,     In  Italy,  the  duchies  of  Parma 
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and  Piacenza  were  made  a  French  department,  under 
the  name  of  Taro  (24th  May,  1808).     Tuscany,  whieh 
was  divided  into  three  departments,  and  put  under  a 
jjovern or- general  and  French  law,  was  not  yet  defini- 
tively united  to  France :  but  the  Roman  states,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  the 
emperor  was  engaged  in  a  hot  dispute  with  the  pope, 
whom  he  wished  to  declare  war  against  England.     In 
order  to  have  forces  at  his  disposal  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  in  the  north. 
He  made  a  new  treaty  with  Prussia  (8th  September), 
by  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  military  occupation  of 
that  country,  which  had  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  he  negotiated  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander.    On  the  10th  of  September  the  Senate  decreed 
a  levy  of  80,000  conscripts,  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Spain,   and  these   men  were  taken  from  the  classes 
which   were   already  released   from   the   conscription, 
those  of  1806,   1807,  1808,  and  1809.     The  Senate 
also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  110,000 
conscripts   from   the   class  of  1810.     By  a  Senatus- 
consulte   of  January,  1808,   there   had  been  already 
levied  80,000  men  on  the  class  of  1809.    Thus  in  1808 
there   were   demanded   from   France   270,000  of  her 
children  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  war.     On 
the    11th   of  September    the    emperor    reviewed   his 
soldiers  at  the  Tuileries,  and  told  them  that  he  should 
march  with  them  into  Spain,  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
On  the  22nd  he  left  Paris,  and  met  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Erfurt,  in  Germany.    The  two  emperors  staid 
together  there  until  the  14th,  living  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy,  and  promising  mutual  and  eternal 
fidelity.     Many  of  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  joined  the  brilliant  circle  at  Erfurt,  and 
Austria  sent  an  envoy  there,  to  make  professions  on 
the  part  of  Francis,  of  his  friendly  dispositions.     Na- 
poleon left  Erfurt  with  the  confidence  that  he  should 
have  peace  in  the  north  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
reduce  Spain  to  obedience ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
divisions  of  the  grand  anny  were  evacuating  Germany, 
and  marching  across  France  to  the  Pyrenees.      On  the 
18th  of  October,  Napoleon  was  again  at  St.  Cloud ; 
and  on  the  23th  he  opened  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative body.     He  told  them  that  he  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia  were  for  ever  friends,  both  for  peace  and  for 
war ;  that  he  was  going  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  and,  with  God's  aid,  to  crown  at  Madrid 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  pLint  his  eagles  on  the  forts 
of  Lisbon.     Four  days  later  he  left  Paris  for  Spain. 

The  session  lasted  to  the  31st  of  December,  1808. 
The  budget,  the  Code  d'instruction  Criminelle,  and 
some  other  matters,  were  presented  to  the  Legislative 
body,  and  accepted.  Certain  organic  decrees,  which 
the  emperor  had  presented  to  the  Senate  some  months 
before,  were  received  with  humility  and  respect.  By 
one  of  these  imperial  statutes  Napoleon  gave  the  Revo- 
lution a  deadly  blow :  **  Napoleon,  &c.,  considering 
the  Senatus-consuUe  of  the  14th  of  August,  1806,  We 
have  decreed,  and  decree  as  follows:  1.  The  titularies 
of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire  shall  have  the  title 


of  Prince  and  roost  Serene  Highness.     2.  The  eldest 
sons  of  the  grand  dignitaries  shall  have  a  right  to  the 
title  of  Duke  of  the  Empire,  when  their  fathers  shall 
have  established  in  their  favour  a  majorat  which  pro- 
duces an  income  of  200,000  francs  :  this  title  and  this 
majorat  shall  be   transmissible   to   their  descendants 
direct  and  legitimate,  natural  or  adoptive,  from  male 
to  male  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.     8.  The  grand 
dignitaries  shall  have  the  power  of  establishing,  for 
their  sons  elder  or  younger,  majorats  to  which  shall  be 
attached  the  titles  of  Count  or  Baron,  according  to 
the  terms  hereinafter  determined.     4.  Our  ministers, 
the  Senators,  the  Councillors  of  State  for  life,  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Legislative  body,  the  Archbishops,  shall 
have  during  their  life  the  title  of  Count :  there  shall 
be  given  to  them  for  this  purpose  letters  patent  sealed 
with  our  great  seal."     The  statute,  which  consisted 
of  fifteen  articles,  contained  many  other  regulations  as 
to  titles.     The  fifteenth  article  forbade  "  all  others  our 
subjects  to  assume  titles  or  qualifications  which   we 
shall  not  have  conferred  on  them,  and  civil  ofiScers, 
notaries,  and  others,  from  giving  these  titles  to  tliem ; 
renewing,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  against  those 
who  violate  this  article,  the  laws  at  present  in  force."* 
"  The  object  of  this  institution  (the  establishment  of 
majoratsy  said  the  emperor,  in  a  second  statute,  which 
determined  the  mode  of  establishing  the  majorats ,  and 
the  rules  to  which  they  should  be  subject,  "  has  been 
not  only  to  surround  our  throne  with  the  splendour 
which  is  suitable  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  nourish  in 
the  heart  of  our  subjects  a  laudable  emulation,  by 
perpetuating  illustrious  remembrances^  and  preserving 
for  future  ages  the  image  always  present  of  the  recom- 
penses which,  under  a  just  government,  follow  great 
services  rendered  to  the  state."     This  is  the  worst  of 
all  the  arguments  ever  urged  for  hereditary  titles,  and 
land  attached  to  them.     A  great  name  is  not  foi^otten 
because  there  is  no  living  person  to  sustain  it.     The 
name  lives  in  the  most  durable  of  monuments,  the 
remembrance  of  a  nation.     The   present  possessor  of 
a  past  great  name,  if  he  is  unworthy  of  it,  only  bears 
a  badge  of  dishonour.      **  The  necessity,"  said    this 
second  Imperial  Statute,  "  of  preserving  in  families  the 
property  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  titles, 
brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  except  this  property 
from  the  common  law,  and  to  subject  it  to  peculiar 
rules,  which,  while  they  shall  preserve  it  from  aliena- 
tion or  dismemberment,  shall  prevent  abuses,  by  letting 
all  our  subjects  know  the  conditions  under  which  this 
property  is  placed."     Nothing  is  so  absurd  and  incon- 
sequential as  these  Statutes.  We  are  here  to  infer  that, 
because  everybody  would  know  the  law  to  which  this 
property  was  subject,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  law.     The  Statutes  had  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  be  registered,  just  as  the  kings  of  France  did 
to  the  parliaments.     The  Senate  had  nothing  to  say  in 
reply,  except  an  address  of  thanks.  They  were  thankful 
for  anything. 

*  This  Imperial  Statute  was  dated  the  Ist  of  March,  180S. 
•  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  257. 
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The  condition  of  France  at  this  period  is  well  deli- 
neated in  a  work  which  is  not  favourahle  to  Napoleon. 
"  France  did  not  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  servile 
assemhlies,  which  had  not  even  the  courage  that  the 
parliaments  so  often  had  shown,  which  could  not  even 
perform  the  function  of  transmitting  to  Napoleon  the 
complaints  of  the  nation.  France  wept  over  her  chil- 
dren who  were  sacrificed  purely  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  individual  or  a  dynasty.  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  consoled  hy  glory ;  they  had  long  since  lost 
all  relish  for  victory;  accustomed  to  success,  they  were 
only  sensitive  towards  defeat.  The  emperor  no  longer 
inspired  the  feelings  which  they  had  for  the  first  consul. 
The  people  were  discontented :  every  new  conscription 
caused  a  desolation  which  every  family  felt.  Mothers 
calculated  ^with  anxiety,  in  looking  at  the  growth  of 
their  little  children,  whether  it  were  possible  that  the 
war  could  last  till  they  were  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
most  sacred  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation  by  the  terrible 
system  of  the  empire :  there  was  no  great,  no  national 
hope  to  console  those  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their 
children :  it  was  not  for  liberty,  nor  for  equality,  nor 
for  European  fraternity,  that  they  had  to  fight :  it  was 
for  the  grandeur  of  Bonaparte  and  his  family.  The 
emperor,  doubtless,  was  not  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
satisfaction. The  people  were  as  dumb  and  silent  as 
the  Legislative  body:  the  press  was  slavish,  servile,  and 
adulatory.  When  the  emperor,  between  a  double  file  of 
soldiers,  passed  through  the  crowd  which  was  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  a  pompous  retinue,  he  did  not  even 
perceive  that  the  crowd  was  silent.  At  a  signal  given 
with  the  sword  by  their  officer,  the  troops  shouted; 
bodies  of  men  paid  by  the  police  followed  the  imperial 
carriage,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  purchased 
vivai.  In  the  public  festivals  men  simulated  rejoicing ; 
the  officers  of  police  went  from  house  to  house,  to  order 
every  person  to  illuminate,  and  they  threatened  those 
who  should  venture  not  to  do  it.  Finally,  the  youthful 
conscripts  who  were  fed  in  their  schools  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  great  deeds  of  the  army,  young,  without 
experience,  eager  for  the  splendour  of  a  uniform,  fond 
of  action  and  novelty,  generally  set  out  joyfully  for  the 
army.  If  Napoleon  had  been  less  greedy  of  power, 
if  he  had  maintained  a  single  free  institution,  he  would 
have  learned  that  he  must  check  himself,  and  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  it ;  and  we  know  now  at  least 
that  this  would  have  been  a  great  service  rendered  to 


himself  and  to  his  dynasty."  *  This  tyranny,  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  French  nation,  was  still 
more  oppressive  to  the  subject  and  the  vanquished 
states.  To  humble  a  king,  or  even  to  dethrone  one, 
might  be  looked  on  with  indifference ;  but  to  insult 
and  pillage  a  nation  was  folly,  and  the  wantonness  of 
power.  Nations  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  some« 
thing,  that  they  have  an  existence  and  a  character; 
and  he  who  trampled  upon  whole  peoples,  soon  found 
the  living  mass,  instinct  with  life,  begin  to  heave 
beneath  his  feet,  till  the  insolent  oppressor  was  cast 
down  and  humbled  in  the  dust. 

Napoleon  gave  the  French  a  catechism,  which  was 
founded  on  that  of  Bossuet,  and  adapted  to  the  impe- 
rial system.  After  stating  what  are  the  duties  of 
Christians  with  respect  to  the  princes  who  govern 
them,  and  in  particular  what  were  the  duties  of  the 
French  towards  Napoleon  I.,  and  on  what  they  were 
founded,  the  Catechism  puts  these  questions  and 
answers : — "  Are  there  not  particular  reasons  which 
ought  to  attach  us  more  strongly  to  Napoleon  I.  our 
emperor  ? — Yes,  for  it  is  he  whom  God  has  raised  up 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  to  re-establish  the 
public  worship  of  the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers,  and 
to  be  the  protector  of  it :  he  has  restored  and  preserved 
public  order  by  his  profound  and  active  wisdom :  he 
defends  the  state  by  his  potent  arm ;  he  is  become  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  by  the  consecration  which  he  has 
received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  head  of  the 
universal  church. — ^What  ought  we  to  think  of  those 
who  should  fail  in  their  duty  towards  our  emperor  ? — 
According  to  the  apostle  Saint  Paul,  they  would  be 
resisting  the  order  established  by  God  himself,  and 
would  render  themselves  worthy  of  eternal  damnation." 
"  The  Imperial  Catechism  was  put  in  active  operation 
by  the  bishops,  and  exalted  in  their  mandatory  letters ; 
but  eight  years  will  not  pass  away  before  they  shall 
devote  it  to  public  execration."  f 

*  'Hist.  Pari./  xxxix.,  261.  This  is  a  just  picture, 
though  it  is  not  every  French  historian  who  will  admit  the 
truth  of  it.  There  is  nothing  like  France  under  the  latter 
period  of  the  empire,  except  Rome  under  the  dominion  of 
her  worst  tyrants.  The  reigns  of  Napoleon  and  Tiberius, 
two  men  unlike  in  most  respects,  yet  furnish  striking  paral- 
lels in  the  debasement  and  servility  of  their  senates,  and  in 
the  83r8tem  of  terror  by  which  they  governed. 

t  Thibaudeau, '  Empire,'  ii.,  c.  21. 
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The  Spaniards  had  not  made  the  best  use  of  their 
opportunities:  their  efforts  were  divided  and  ill-di- 
rected. There  were  various  juntas  in  different  parts 
of  Spain,  out  of  the  contending  elements  of  which  had 


arisen  a  central  junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
provincial  juntas.  This  central  junta  sat  at  Aranjuez. 
The  emperor  attacked  the  Spaniards  before  they  ex- 
pected him .   On  the  7th  of  November  he  was  at  Vittoria, 
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and  adrancing  towards  Madrid  by  the  route  of  Burgoi. 
The  Spaniards  were  defeated  at  Burgos,  Espinosa,  and 
Tudela ;  and  the  emperor  marched  from  Burgos  to  the 
difficult  defile  of  the  Somo  Sierra,  through  which  leads 
the  road  to  the  high  table-land  on  which  Madrid  is 
seated.  The  defile  was  defended  by  general  St.  Jean, 
and  commanded  by  his  artillery,  but  the  batteries  were 
carried  by  the  Polish  lancers ;  and  Napoleon,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  was  before  Madrid.  The  place  was 
prepared  to  make  resistance,  but  it  surrendered  on  the 
4th  to  the  threats  of  the  French  emperor.  The  occu- 
pation of  Madrid  was  marked  by  great  reforms,  the 
Talue  of  which  the  Spanish  nation  was  not  competent 
to  appreciate.  On  the  very  day  that  Napoleon  entered 
Madrid,  he  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  convents,  reserving  an  allowance  to  those 
religious  who  renounced  the  monastic  lifi^,  and  giving 
part  of  the  property  of  the  suppressed  houses  to  aug- 
ment the  income  of  the  parish  priests.  He  suppressed 
feudal  rights,  and  a  variety  of  exclusive  privileges,  and 
destroyed  the  custom-houses  which  were  placed  at  the 
barriers  of  the  several  provinces.  The  authority  of 
Joseph  was  in  a  manner  suspended;  and  there  irea 
some  apprehension  among  the  Spaniards  that  Napoleon 
would  unite  Spain  to  France.  This,  however,  was  not 
his  intention.  King  Joseph  again  entered  his  capital 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1809. 

The  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  under  Sir  John  Mtidte 
were  entering  Spain  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  while  the 
French  troops  were  passing  the  Pytebees.  Moore 
directed  his  march  towards  Madrid,  but  the  news  of  thfe 
capitulatioft  of  the  Spanish  ca|yital,  and  the  (iositioli 
of  his  own  troops  with  respect  to  the  French,  detet- 
mined  him  to  retreat.  He  commenced  his  retrograde 
movement  from  Salamanca,  while  Napoleon  was  ad- 
vancing against  him  (22nd  of  December),  amidst  raiii 
and  snow»  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Guadarama.  The 
emperor  hurried  on  to  overtake  Moore,  but  the  English 
general  crossed  the  Ezla,  a  branch  of  the  Douro,  twelve 
hours  before  Napoleon  reached  it.  Napoleon  went  no 
farther  than  Astorga,  where  he  gave  the  command  to 
Soult,  with  orders  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  sea. 
The  English  army  made  good  their  retreat  through  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  and  under 
the  walls  of  Coruria  (16th  January,  1809)  they  re- 
pulsed the  French  forces.  The  English  commander 
fell  in  the  battle,  but  his  army  was  secured,  and 
embarked  in  their  vessels  on  the  17th.  The  emperor 
moved  from  Astorga  to  Yalladolid,  where  he  stayed 
ten  days,  and  all  at  once  set  out  for  Paris,  where  other 
matters  called  for  his  presence.  On  the  23rd  of  January 
he  received  at  the  Tuileries  the  public  bodies,  and 
resumed  his  unwearied  activity  both  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  in  preparations  for  the  war  which 
Austria  threatened. 

Napoleon  could  not  rely  upon  Prussia,  whom  he 
had  humbled ;  and  all  that  he  could  expect  from  Alex- 
ander was  neutrality.  The  Austrian  army  was  re- 
formed and  strengthened.  Including  the  landwehr,  the 
emperor  Francis  had  above  500,000  men  at  his  disposal. 


Austria,  though  so  often  defeated,  was  notdidecniniged, 
and  her  losses  had  taught  her  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  her  armies.     The  resistance  of  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  Germans  hoped  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  the  national  spirit  was  roused  and 
excited  by  pamphlets  and  the  secret  societiea  which 
were  formed  in  Germany.    The  immense  preparations 
of  Austria,  though  not  professedly  made  with  a  view 
to  war,  could  have  no  other  object  and  lead  to  no  other 
result,  notwithiitanding  all  the  protestations  of  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  PaHs,  who  had  pro- 
mised that  the  court  of  Vienna  would  not  carry  military 
preparations  any  fiirther,  and  that  Francis  would  recog- 
nize king  Joseph ;  but  neither  of  thes^  promises  was 
kept.     On  the  6th  of  April  the  archduke  Charles  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he  spoke 
"  of  the  safety  of  theh:  country,  of  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
which  had  taken  refhge  under  their  banners."     On  the 
9th  the  Austrian!  crossed  the  Inn,  and  the  archduke 
declared  war  against  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France.    The 
Austrians  invited  the  Germans  to  rise  in  the  name  of 
liberty:  they  appealed  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
governments.     On  the  12th  of  April,  Napoleon  was 
infbrmed  by  the  telegraph  of  the  movements  of  the 
Austrians,  and  he  set  out  td  join  his  artny  the  next 
day,  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning.     On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  he  was  at  Donauwerth  on  the  Danube, 
Whisre  he  fixed  his  head- quarters.      The  archduke 
Charles  had  nine  days'  start  of  Napoleon,  but  thfe  tard  j 
Austrians  had  gained  lio  Advantage.  The  first  business 
of  Napoleon  was   to   concentrate  his  forces,   which 
Berthier,  who  had  been  appointed  provisionally  eom- 
mander-in-chiefi  had  dispersed,  contrary  to  the  em- 
peror's design. 

The  campaign  was  carried  on  in  thii  valley  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  the  high  toad  to  Vienna.  In  fire 
days  Ratisbon  was  taken  (April  2drd) ;  and  Austria, 
which  had  commenced  a  war  of  aggression,  hlid  now  to 
sustain  a  War  of  defence.  A  series  of  battles  had 
opened  to  Napoleon  the  way  to  Vienna.  On  the  22nd 
of  April  above  100,000  Austrians,  under  the  atchduke 
Charles,  were  routed  in  the  battle  of  Eckmfihl,  chiefij 
by  the  army  of  Davoust,  who  was  afterwatds  rewarded 
for  his  services  With  the  title  of  prince  of  EckmiihL 
On  the  loth  of  May,  twenty-seveh  days  after  leaving 
Paris,  the  einperdr  was  befote  Vieiina.  Oh  the  12th 
Vienna  capitulated,  and  on  the  nett  day  the  French 
took  possession  of  it.  All  the  imfierial  family  had  led 
Vienna  except  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  was 
unwell  and  remained  at  the  palace.  But  the  capture 
of  Vienna  did  not  terminate  the  war,  and  the  Austrian 
fbrce  was  still  unbroken.  The  French  occupied  the 
islands  in  ^the  Danube  below  Vienna,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  Lobau,  is  the  nearest  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  on  which  side  the  archduke  Charles  was. 
The  French  established  a  bridge  between  Lobau  and 
the  left  bank,  and  carried  over  a  part  of  their  troops. 
The  archduke,  who  had  a  large  force  under  his  com- 
mand, took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Gross  Aspem 
and  Essling,  between  which  lies  a  small  plain  along 
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the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  opposite  to  the  island  of 
liobau.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May  were  fought 
the  bloody  battles  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  commonly 
called  the  battle  of  Essling,  in  which  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense,  and  the  French  could  not  claim  a 
decisive  victory.  Marshal  Lannes  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball.  The  French  retired  into  the  island  of 
liobau,  where  their  situation  appeared  critical  in  the 
extreme,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  by  the  empe- 
ror's enemies  that  his  good  fortune  had  deserted  him. 
Partial  insurrections  broke  out  in  Germttiy  against  the 
French  rule ;  but  the  most  formidable  iras  the  rising 
in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  head  of  which  whs  an  inn-keeper 
named  Hofer.  But  Napoleon  waH  fef  tilcf  in  resources, 
and  never  despaired  of  victory.  He  i^e-organised  and 
strengthened  his  army  at  Yietina,  fiiftlflfed  the  Island 
of  Lobau,  and  increased  the  nuiiiW  of  bridges,  by 
which  he  designed  again  to  cross  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube.  On  the  night  of  the  4tli  of  July  the 
whole  French  force  was  coneeiltrated  in  the  island  of 
Lobau;  on  the  5th  the  French  crossed  to  the  left  bank. 
On  the  6th  was  fought  the  hard-cotitested  battle  of 
Wagram,  in  which  the  French  gained  a  victory,  but 
with  great  loss.  Some  of  the  Fretiek  accounts  state 
their  number  of  killed  between  6,000  and  7,000,  among 
whom  were  three  generals,  and  the  wounded  at  15,000. 
The  Austrian  loss  is  said  to  have  been  still  greater ; 
but  the  army  retired  in  good  order  towards  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  Napoleon  named  Macdonald,  Oudinot, 
and  Marmont,  marshals  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
Berthier,  a  second-rate  man,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  Wagram.  The  Saxon  allies  of  Napo« 
leon,  under  Bemadotte,  behaved  badly  in  the  field; 
and  yet  Bemadotte,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  after  the 
battle,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  their  courage  and  good 
services.  The  emperor  was  displeased,  and  would  not 
see  Bemadotte,  who  left  the  army  and  went  to  Paris, 
The  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  on  this  and 
previous  occasions,  had  given  to  the  emperor  great  and 
just  cause  for  dissatisfaction ;  but  he  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  king  Joseph,  and  thus  a  kind  of  limb  of 
Napoleon's  family. 

The  Austrians  had  still  an  immense  force  at  their 
disposal,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  use 
caution  in  following  the  archduke  Charles,  for  he  had 
to  watch  the  archduke  John,  who  was  in  his  rear,  and 
all  his  bridges  to  protect.  On  the  11th  of  July  the 
emperor  came  up  with  the  archduke  at  Znaym,  fifty 
miles  north  of  Vienna,  and  a  battle  had  already  com- 
menced, when  an  armistice  was  agreed  on.  It  was 
signed  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  principal  conditions 
were,  that  the  Austrians  should  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  the 
Voralberg,  and  all  the  territory  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  The  interval  from  the  12  th  of  July  to 
the  14th  of  October,  when  the  peace  of  Vienna  was 
signed,  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  Napoleon.  He 
was  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lation which  had  become  exalted  by  appeals  to  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Germans ;  the  situation  of  a&irs 
in  Spain  caused  him  great  uneasiness;  the  English 


were  sending  an  immense  force  to  the  Schelde;  and 
the  intentions  of  the  emperor  Alexander  were  doubtful. 
The  English  expedition  to  the  Schelde,  commonly 
called  the  Walcheren  expedition,  undertook  the  siege 
of  Flushing,  a  strong  fort  in  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  West  Schelde.  Flushing  surren- 
dered on  the  15th  of  August;  but  this  was  all  the 
result  of  the  campaign.  The  attack  on  Antwerp 
and  its  dock-yards,  the  object  o§  the  expedition,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  in  Walcheren  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  fevers  of  that  low  and  unwholesome 
island-=-a  result  which  Napoleon  predicted.  The  im- 
becility of  the  commander,  lord  Chatham,  and  of  the 
government  in  putting  stich  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition,  added  to  delay  in  sending  it  out,  ruined 
the  enterprise.  If  this  fine  force  had  been  sent  to 
Spain,  instead  of  the  unhealthy  islands  of  Zealand, 
lord  Wellington  might  have  entered  Madrid  in  1809. 
The  English  did  not  evacuate  the  pest-house  which 
they  had  conquered,  until  after  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Vienna.  They  destroyed  the  works  of  Flushing 
before  leaving  the  island. 

The  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Vienna 
were  tedious,  and  many  difficulties  arose.*  On  the 
13th  of  October  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  at  Schoenbrunn,  by  a  young  German  named 
Stapz,  who  declared  that  his  motive  for  attempting  the 
emperor's  life,  was  his  conviction  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  for  Germany  so  long  as  Napoleon  lived. 
Being  asked  by  the  emperor  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  pardoned,  he  replied,  *'  I  would  still  attempt  to 
kill  you."  He  was  executed.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
the  very  day  after  the  attempt  of  Stapz,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  signed.  On  the  l7th.  Napoleon  left  Vienna 
for  Munich,  and  on  the  27th  he  was  at  Fontainebleau. 

Austria  lost  above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  sub- 
jects by  the  peace  of  Vienna.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
ceded  territory  came  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  of 
Napoleon.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  all  got  some  accession  of  territory. 
Some  small  additions  were  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  were  necessary  for  the  communications 
of  this  kingdom.  The  Illyrian  provinces  were  all  that 
France  got,  a  distant  and  uncertain  possession.  As 
usual  in  the  treaties  of  this  period,  there  were  secret 
articles,  by  one  of  which  the  emperor  of  Austria  agreed 
to  reduce  the  whole  number  of  his  forces  of  all  kinds 
to  150,000  men,  during  the  continuance  of  the  mari- 
time war.  By  the  last  article,  the  sum  of  200  millions 
of  francs,  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Austrian 
provinces  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  was  reduced 
to  85  millions,  of  which  30  millions  were  to  be  paid 
before  the  evacuation  of  Vienna.  This  levying  money 
on  conquered  people,  this  Roman  plan  of  making 
enemies  pay  the  expenses  of  a  war,  was  a  part  of  Na^ 
poleon's  system,  which  he  explained  himself  in  a  letter 
(7th  August,  1809)  to  M.  Dam,  intendant-general  of 

*  See,  on  this  treaty,  '  Bignon,*  vol.  ii-,  c.  8,  Brussels  ed. 
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the  army  and  of  the  conquered  countries :  "  It  is  not 
my  "will,"  said  he,  "  that  the  army  since  the  1st  of 
April  should  cost  a  single  sou  to  the  treasury  of  France 
or  to  the  extraordinary  fund :  from  this  date  to  the  1st 
of  October,  the  army  must  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  fifth  coalition  :  these  funds  consist  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  countries  occupied  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
contributions  levied  on  the  countries  conquered  since 
the  commencement  of  the  new  war :  all  the  advances 
made  during  this  time,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st 
of  October,  must  be  repaid  to  the  public  treasury." 
He  not  only  got  the  means  of  freeing  France  from  the 
expenses  of  war,  but  he  applied  the  proceeds  of  the 
contributions  levied  on  the  conquered  countries  to 
reward  his  generals  and  his  soldiers.  This  had  been 
his  practice  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  Italian 
campaigns  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  henceforward 
this  resource  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  already  found 
that  he  could  not  altogether  carry  on  the  Spanish  war 
in  this  economical  way. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  been  conciliating  his  sub- 
jects in  Germany,  while  Napoleon  had  done  nothing 
for  the  Germans  except  to  make  them  feel  the  burden 
of  war.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  abolished  the  exclu- 
sive corporations  of  arts  and  trades:  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  with  an  indemnity 
to  the  possessors :  he  had  abolished  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  army,  and  given  every  soldier  the  chance 


of  becoming  an  ofiicer :  and  in  1809  he  had  opened  all 
the  highest  grades  to  every  person,  and  subjected  the 
nobility  to  the  land-tax.  He  had  been  making  a  revo- 
lution, and  establishing  equality,  while  Napoleon  had 
been  doing  just  the  reverse.  The  French  emperor  had 
also  lost  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  population 
by  his  quarrel  with  the  pope,  who,  after  refusing  to 
accede  to  all  Napoleon's  demands,  threatened  him  by 
a  brief,  dated  the  27th  of  March,  1808,  with  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church ;  to  which  Napoleon  replied  (2nd 
of  April,  1808)  by  a  decree,  which  annexed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ancona,  Urbino,  and  Macerata  and  Camerino, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  These  provinces  were  formed 
into  three  departments.  The  quarrel  grew  still  warmer, 
and  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  Austrian  campaign,  the 
emperor  took  the  resolution  of  dethroning  the  pope. 
A  decree  of  Napoleon's,  dated  Schoenbrunn,  the  I7th 
of  May,  1809,  founded  on  the  consideration  that 
"  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  French,  our  august 
predecessor,  made  a  donation  of  various  counties 
(comtes)  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,"  as  fiefs ;  and  that 
the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  in  the 
popes  was  inconsistent  with  the  "  safety  of  our  armies, 
the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  our  peoples,  and  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  our  empire" — declared  that 
"  the  states  of  the  pope  are  re-united  to  the  French 
empire."  Rome  was  declared  an  imperial  and  free 
city,  and  an  extraordinary  Consulta  was  to  take  pos- 
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session  of  the  states  of  the  pope,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  in  order  that  **  the  Constitu- 
tional regime  he  organized  and  put  into  e£fect  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1810."  *  On  the  20th  of  June  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  unfurling  of  the  tricolor  flag  in  place  of  the  papal 
colours,  announced  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  the  decree 
of  Schoenhrunn.  The  pope  had  expected  it,  and  the 
bulls  of  excommunication  were  already  sealed.  Cardinal 
Facca  asked  the  pope  what  was  to  he  done.  ''  What 
would  you  do?"  said  the  pope.  "  The  question  of 
your  holiness,"  replied  the  cardinal,  *'  causes  me  some 
trouhle :  let  your  holiness  raise  your  eyes  to  heaven, 
let  your  holiness  give  me  your  orders,  and  he  assured 
that  what  shall  proceed  from  your  holiness'  mouth  will 
be  the  will  of  Heaven."  The  pope  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  after  a  short  pause  said,  ''Come  what 
will,"  and  the  hulls  of  excommunication  were  pub- 
lished. 

The  news  of  the  hattle  of  Essling  had  reached  Rome 
when  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  published  ; 
the  fortune  of  Napoleon  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  rise  against  the 
French.  At  this  critical  time  general  MioUis,  governor 
of  Rome  and  one  of  the  Consulta,  took  the  bold  reso- 
lution, apparently  without  precise  orders  from  Napo- 
leon, to  carry  off  the  pope.  Pius  was  arrested  in  the 
Quirinal  palace  on  the  night  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  July, 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Wagram^  and  sent  off  with 
cardinal  Pacca  to  Tuscany.  From  Tuscany  he  was 
carried  to  Grenoble  in  France ;  and  after  staying  a  few 
days  there,  he  was  removed  to  Savona.  The  scandal 
of  the  pope's  deposition  was  forgotten  for  a  time  in  the 
noise  of  the  victory  at  Wagram. 

The  emperor's  care  was  for  his  house,  and  his  new 
dynasty.  His  people,  or  his  subjects,  as  he  called  the 
French,  were  a  secondary  matter.  The  close  of  the 
year  was  [marked  by  an  event  which  had  been  long 
anticipated,  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  new  marriage  of  the  emperor.  Fouche,  who  had 
divined  the  intentions  of  Napoleon,  had  the  impudence 
to  hreak  the  matter  to  Josephine,  in  1807»  during  Na- 
poleon's absence  in  Italy  ;  for  which  he  received  from 
his  master  a  severe  reproof.  But  the  emperor's  inten- 
tion to  divorce  Josephine  still  remained ;  and  on  his 
return  from  Fontainehleau,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
the  embarrassment  of  his  manner  announced  what  was 
in  preparation.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  declared 
to  her  his  resolution ;  and  the  blow,  though  long  fore- 
seen, was  not  the  less  severe.  The  emperor  himself 
appeared  affected,  and  his  sorrow  was  probably  sincere, 
for  there  is  no  douht  that  he  was  attached  to  his  wife. 
The  children  of  Josephine,  Eugene,  and  her  daughter 
Hortense,  who  was  married  to  Louis,  king  of  Holland, 
were  in  a  painful  position.  They  owed  everything  to 
the  emperor,  who  had  always  been  a  kind  father  to 
them :  they  deeply  felt  the  separation  of  their  mother 

*  This  extraordinary  decree  is  printed  -in  '  Bignon,'  vol. 
ii.,  c.  6,  Brussels  edit. 


from  Napoleon,  but  they  still  continued  to  show  him 
their  respect  and  affection.  On  the  15th  of  December 
all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  assembled 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  the  arch-chancellor,  Cambaceres, 
now  duke  of  Parma,  was  present  in  his  official  capacity. 
Napoleon  spoke.  He  said,  "  The  policy  of  my  mon- 
archy, the  interests  and  the  wants  of  my  peoples,  which 
have  constantly  guided  my  actions,  require  that  I  leave 
to  my  children,  the  heirs  of  my  love  for  my]|'peoples, 
this  throne  on  which  Providence  has  placed  me :  for 
several  years  past,  however,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of 
having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved 
wife,  the  empress  Josephine;  and  this  leads  me  to 
sacrifice  the  dearest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  consider 
only  the  good  of  the  State,  and  to  determine  on  the 
dissolution  of  our  marriage."  He  spoke  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  wife,  of  their  union  of  fifteen  years,  and 
declared  that  she  should  retain  the  title  of  empress, 
and  should  never  doubt  of  his  attachment  to  her. 
Josephine,  in  a  few  words,  interrupted  by  tears,  de- 
clared her  willingness  to  sacrifice  her  union  with  the 
emperor  to  the  good  of  the  nation.  The  minutes  of 
these  declarations  were  taken  to  the  Senate,  and  a 
Senatus-consulte  was  forthwith  passed,  by  which  the 
emperor's  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  Josephine  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  empress,  with  a  dower  of 
two  millions  of  francs  charged  on  the  treasury.  Gr6- 
goire,  it  is  said,  had  prepared  a  discourse  against  the 
divorce,  but  there  was  no  discussion  permitted  in  the 
Senate.  ¥et  out  of  eighty-seven  votes,  there  were 
seven  against  the  divorce,  and  four  blank  papers.  This 
was  considered  a  sign  of  great  opposition.  The  Se- 
natus-consulte only  dissolved  the  civil  marriage,  and 
it  remained  (o  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  The 
pope  was  the  proper  person  to  apply  to,  but  the  pope's 
consent  of  course  could  not  be  obtained.  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1810,  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was 
declared  by  the  diocesan  court  of  Paris,  and  confirmed 
by  the  metropolitan  court.* 

On  the  drd  of  December  the  emperor  opened  the 
Legislative  session  by  an  address,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  the  continent  was 

*  The  collection  of  letters  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
contains  the  letters  of  Napoleon  written  both  before  and 
after  the  divorce.  The  letters  written  after  the  divorce  are 
still  affectionate;  and  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for  her 
comfort.  In  one  of  his  letters  after  his  second  marriage,  he 
announces  to  Josephine  the  pregnancy  of  the  new  empress. 
Josephine  was  fond  of  expense,  and  even  of  extravagance. 
The  emperor,  in  one  of  lus  letters,  recommends  order  in  her 
afikirs,  and  to  make  savings.  His  advice  was  always  good — 
"  Metsdel'ordre  dans  tes  affaires :  ne  d^pense  que  1,500,000, 
et  mets  de  c6t^  tons  les  ana  autant ;  cela  fera  une  reserve  de 
15^000,000  en  dix  ans  pour  tes  petits-enfons :  il  est  doux  de 
pouvoir  leur  donner  quelque  chose  et  de  leur  §tre  utile.  Au 
lieu  de  cela.  Ton  me  dit  que  tu  as  des  dettes :  cela  serait 
bien  vilain — Si  tu  veux  me  plairci  fais  que  je  sache  que  tu  as 
un  gros  tr6sor. .  Juge  combien  j'aurais  mauvaise  opinion  de 
toi,  si  je  te  savais  endett^e  avec  3,000,000  de  revenu." 
From  this  it  appears  that  Josephine's  allowance  was  in  all 
3,000,000. 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


at  peace.  Fontanes,  the  president,  replied  to  the 
address  ia  his  usual  style  of  adulation.  The  session 
closed  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1810.  After  the  peace 
of  Vienna,  the  army  of  Italy  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  Tyrol,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  driven  into 
their  villages  by  the  snows  of  the  winter.  Hofer,  the 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  was  taken  and  shot.  Russia, 
after  taking  possession  of  Finland,  threatened  Stock- 
holm, which  added  to  the  discontent  of  the  people  with 
king  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  produced  a  revolution. 
The  king  was  arrested  in  his  palace  on  the  Idth  of 
March,  1809,  and  on  the  29th  he  signed  his  abdication. 
The  states  of  Sweden  named  the  duke  of  Sudermania 
king  of  Sweden  (6th  June),  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.  The  new  king  had  no  children,  and  the  States 
appointed  as  his  successor  the  prince  Christiem-Au- 
gustus  of  Holstein.  Sweden  made  peace  with  Russia 
on  the  17th  of  September,  and  formally  ceded  Finn- 
land  to  Russia,  with  the  islands  of  Aland  and  a  part 
of  West  Bothnia.     Sweden,  after  being  thus  plundered 


by  Russia,  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  enter  into 
his  continental  system,  as  the  only  condition  of  peace 
with  him.  Thus  the  peace  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
France,  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  the  litoral  of  Hungary, 
prevented  Austria  from  admitting  English  merchandise, 
and  the  accession  of  Sweden  completed  the  exclusion 
of  England  firom  the  continent,  which  was  dosed  to 
her  cpmmerce,  with  tlie  escception  of  Portugal.  Spain 
was  still  the  scene  of  a  bloody  contest.  The  great 
events  of  the  year  1809  were  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Saragossa  by  the  French,  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by 
Soult,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  July,  under 
Victor  and  Jourdan,  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  by  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  Though  the  French  historians  are 
unwilling  to  admit  tl^t  the  English  gained  a  victory 
at  Talavera,  public  opinion  at  Paris  considered  it  a 
defeat.  The  war  of  Spain  ^as  unpopular  with  the 
French.  Its  origin  was  unjust  and  impolitic;  and 
Spain,  like  a  second  La  Vendue,  was  the  grave  of  the 
children  of  the  French. 
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Napoleon,  at  the  beginning  of  1810,  seemed  to 
have  attained  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  power. 
He  had  disposed  of  crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  com- 
pelled all  the  princes  of  Europe  to  ally  themselves  with 
him  against  England.  Spain  was  his  only  continental 
difficulty.  But  people  were  beginning  tg  be  tired  of 
him,  and  the  French  saw  that  they  gained  nothing  by 
his  wars.  From  the  close  of  1805  to  the  end  of  1809, 
France  had  given  Napoleon  656,000  of  her  children 
under  the  conscriptions.  The  extraordinary  resources 
derived  from  war  and  confiscations  in  foreign  countries 
began  to  diminish ;  but  the  necessity  for  supporting 
a  large  army  would  continue  even  in  the  midst  of  uni- 
versal peace ;  and  Napoleon  himself  foresaw  that  the 
time  must  come  when  his  immense  armies  must  be 
supported  by  the  labour  of  the  French  people  alone. 
To  provide  for  this  emergency,  he  had  adopted  the 
system  of  raising  the  taxes  chiefly  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption;  an  oppressive  and  injurious  system  of 
finance,  which  offers  the  easiest  means  to  a  rapacious 
government  to  fill  its  treasury,  but  in  the  end  dries  up 
the  sources  of  wealth,  and  cripples  industry.  He  had 
diminished  the  direct  taxes  on  immovable  property, 
with  the  intention  of  availing  himself  of  this  resource 
at  a  future  time.  When  a  government  has  extracted 
indirecUy  all  that  it  can  get,  and  then  adds  to  the  load 
a  heavy  burden  on  immovable  property,  it  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  possible  taxation,  and  must  be  content  to 
take  the  consequences,  bankruptcy  and  revolution.  In 
1810  he  put  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  snuff  in  the  hands  of  government.  Salt 
and  tobacco,  \mo  articles  of  universal  consumption. 


have  often  furnished  needy  governments  ^th  a  tem- 
porary resource,*  one  from  the  necessities,  the  other 
from  the  luxury  of  the  poor.  The  French  had  now 
nothing  but  glory  to  console  themselves  with.  There 
was  neither  liberty  of  speeck  nor  liberty  of  the  press ; 
and  many  men  could  remember  that  they  enjoyed  more 
freedom  before  1789  than  in  the  year  1810,  under  the 
rule  of  a  man,  sprung  from  the  people,  whose  ordinary 
form  of  expressions  were  "  my  subjects,"  "  my  people," 
"  my  empire,**  my  everything. 

The  session  of  1810  opened  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
1810,  eight  days  after  the  close  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion. The  draft  of  the  Code  Penal  was  presented  to 
the  Legislative  body,  and  adopted  in  seven  laws.  The 
expenses  of  public  worship  in  the  rural  communes  were 
provided  for  by  a  law  of  the  14th  of  February,  A  law 
of  the  20th  of  April  re-organized  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  number  of  judges  was  increased. 
Some  of  the  judges  received  the  title  of  conseiUers  de 
rempereur ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  change 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  recall  to  the  courts 
all  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  parlemens.  The 
budget  for  this  year  was  740  millions ;  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  in  future  years  it  could  be  raised  to  1000 
millions,  if  it  were  necessary.     The  session  closed  on 

*  In  1798  the  British  government  laid  a  duty  of  IQs. 
a  bushel  on  salt>  which  in  1805  was  raised  to  I5s,,  a  conse- 
quence of  war.  Salt  was  then  iid.  a  lb.  Smce  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  in  1825^  it  has  been  about  id,  a  lb.  The  duty 
on  tobacco  in  England  was  lOd,  a  lb.  in  1786 ;  it  was  raised 
at  intervals^  till,  in  1815,  it  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  45. 
a  lb.,  since  reduced  to  3;. 
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the  2l3t  of  April.  But  many  of  the  most  important 
matters  were  not  brought  before  the  Legialative  body : 
they  were  settled  by  S^natoa-conaulteSy  or  by  the 
emperor  himself. 

The    domaine-extraordinaire  was  regulated    by  a 
Senatus-consulte  of  the  30th  of  January,  1810.     This 
domaine  consisted  not  only  of  the  contributions  levied 
on  foreign  countries  or  payable  pursuant  to  treaties, 
but   of   moveables   confiscated  or  seized  in  foreign 
countries,  and  of  property  purchased  in  France,  lands, 
shares,  palaces,  and  the  lil^e.    The  entire  receipts  from 
this  source,  in  1810«  were  about  750  millions  of  francs, 
or  as  much  as  the  budget  of  the  state.     Out  of  this 
sum  there  was  given,  in  1810,  to  thirty-seven  marshals, 
generals,  or  ministers,  the  sum  of  18,000,000  to  buy 
residences    and   to   make  other    purchases.      Above 
11,000,000  were  distributed  in  presents  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers ;    and  a  considerable  sum  was 
spent  on  5716  dotations,  which  varied  from  $000  to 
500  francs  a  year.    There  were  also  expended  in  this 
year,   out  of   the  domaine-extraordinaire,    near  300 
millions  of  francs  for  the  service  of  the  army.    After 
all  this  outlay  there  still  remained  above  300  millions 
of  francs — the  produce  of  the  year  1810 — out  of  the 
domaine-extraordinaire,  at  the  emperor's  disposal ;  but 
about  one-half  of  this  sum  consisted  of  payments  due 
from  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  other  states,  which 
were  not  yet  received.     Never  since  the  time  of  the 
Roman  dominion  had  conquered  states  furnished  such 
resources  to  a  foreign  treasury.     One  of  Napoleon's 
great  objects  was  to  build  up  again  a  numerous  nobi- 
lity, who  should  be  devoted  to  his  person  and  his 
dynasty ;  and  to  this  objegt  he  devoted  a  part  of  the 
funds  of  his  domain&^xtraordinaire,  by  his  system  of 
dotations.     He  had  destroyed  the  equality,  which  was 
one  of  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  ended 
with  the  total  destruction  of  liberty,  by  establishing 
the  old  regime  as  to  newspapers,  printing  of  books, 
and  personal  freedom,  by  two  decrees  (5th  Feb.  and 
10th  of  March,  1810).     The  imperial  decree  of  the 
5th  of  February  established  a  director-general  of  the 
book-trade ;  and  the  publication  of  books  was  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  censorship.     Publishers  and  printers  were 
licensed  and  swom.    This  decree  did  not  make  the 
condition  of  the  journals  any  worse :  they  were  already 
enslaved:  it  merely  organized  their  servitude.     The 
decree  of  the  10th  of  March  re-established  lettres-de- 
cachet  under  another  name. 

An  important  affair  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  at  the  close  of  1809  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1810, — his  marriage.  Napoleon  professed  his  wish 
to  marry  a  Frenchwoman ;  but  there  were,  he  said, 
reasons  of  state  for  looking  out  for  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe.  The  question 
was  between  a  Russian,  a  Saxon,  and  an  Austrian 
princess.  Napoleon's  inclination  was  to  marry  a  sister 
of  Alexander,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Russian  court ;  but  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who  had 
the  power  of  disposing  of  her  daughters,  by  an  arrange- 
ment made  at  the  coronation  of  Paul,  raised  difficulties 


as  to  religion  and  other  matters.  Napoleon  managed 
the  negotiation  so  as  not  to  have  the  vexation  of  re- 
ceiving a  direct  refusal  from  Russia,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  Austrian  princess. 
It  was  so  arranged  that  the  consent  of  the  Austrian 
court  was  secured  before  the  princess  was  asked  for. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  the  due  de  Cadore  and  the 
prince  of  Schwarzenberg  signed  [the  marriage-contract 
between  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  the  grand-niece  of  Marie- Antoinette. 
The  prince  of  Wagram  went  as  ambassador-extraordi- 
nary to  Vienna,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  formally 
asked  for  the  arch-duchess^  The  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized by  proxy  on  the  11th;  and  two  days  after 
the  new  empress  set  out  for  France.  The  emperor 
cut  short  all  the  prescribed  ceremonials  by  hurrying 
on  horseback  to  meet  his  wife  as  she  approached  Paris. 
While  the  carriage  of  the  empress  was  changing  horses, 
he  opened  the  door,  jumped  in,  and  drove  off  rapidly 
with  her  to  Compi^gne.  The  civil  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Cloud  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  emperor  and  the  empress  made  their 
public  entry  into  Paris.  They  received  the  nuptial 
blessing  at  the  Tuileries ;  four  queens  of  Napoleon's 
family  supporting  the  train  of  the  empress.  Magnificent 
f£tes  for  several  days  followed ;  but  there  was  no  real 
rejoicing  among  the  people,  who  looked  with  fear  and 
dislike  on  this  Austrian  alliance.  The  former  members 
of  the  Convention  saw  in  the  new  empress  another 
Marie-Antoinette :  and  Maria  Louisa  saw  at  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  the  minister  of  police ;  but  the  blood- 
stained Jacobin  was  disguised  under  the  name  of  duke 
of  Otranto. 

Napoleon  foimed  for  the  empress  a  household  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  antient  nobility.  On  the 
27th  of  April  he  set  out^with  her  on  a  tour  to  the 
north,  to  show  her  his  vast  possessions,  and  to  show 
his  new  wife  to  his  subjects.  He  visited  his  brother 
Louis  at  Amsterdam,  and  also  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
other  Belgian  towns ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris  by  way 
of  Dieppe,  HAvre,  and  Rouen.  His  return  to  Paris 
was  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  Fouche,  who  had  im- 
pudently presumed  to  enter  into  some  negotiations  for 
peace  with  the  British  cabinet,  through  the  contractor 
Ouvrard.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  such  terms 
to  the  emperor  as  he  could  not  refuse.  This  imperti- 
nent meddling  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  with 
some  proposals  made  to  the  British  cabinet  through 
the  ministry  of  Louis,  king  of  Holland,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Fouche  had  also  an  agent  of  his  own  in  England. 
This  double  dealing  could  not  fail  to  cause  confusion, 
and  as  soon  as  Napoleon  knew  that  there  had  been 
secret  agency,  he*  suspected  Fouche.  The  duke  of 
Otranto  denied  everything,  but  nobody  believed  him  ; 
and  the  evidence  was  conclusive  against  him.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  ministry,  and  his  agent,  Ouvrard,  was 
sent  for  a  time  to  prison.  Napoleon  wanted  his  private 
letters  from  Fouche ;  but  the  duke  declared,  by  all 
that  was  sacred,  that  he  had  burned  them,^a  declara- 
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tion  which  made  Napoleon  say,  he  was  sure  they  were 
all  safe  :  and,  in  fact,  Fouche  afterwards  sent  the  humt 
letters  to  the  emperor.  For  the  present  the  duke 
retired  from  the  public  stage,  and  Savary,  duke  of 
Rovigo,  was  made  minister  of  police.*  "  Fouch6,'* 
said  Napoleon,  "is  a  man  who  meddles  with  every- 
thing ;  intrigue  is  as  necessary  for  him  as  food ;  his 
rage  is  to  be  in  everything ;  and  to  be  always  trying 
to  shove  his  feet  into  other  people's  shoes." 

Napoleon  and  the  king  of  Holland  had  not  been  on 
the  best  terms  for  some  time.  Louis  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  Frenchman :  he  desired  to  rule 
only  for  the  advantage  of  his  Dutch  subjects  :  he 
wished  to  manage  his  kingdom  in  his  own  way,  inde- 
pendent of  the  emperor.  "  When  I  placed  you  on  the 
throne  of  Holland,"  said  the  emperor,  *'  I  thought  that 
I  had  placed  there  a  French  citizen,  as  devoted  to 
the  grandeur  of  France  and  as  jealous  as  myself  of 
everything  which  concerns  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country."  A  letter  of  king  Louis  to  his  ministers, 
dated  from  Paris,  (January,  1810,)  explains  the  ground 
of  the  disputes  between  him  and  the  emperor :  "  If 
I  have  succeeded  in  e£facing  some  unfavourable  im- 
pressions of  the  emperor, .  or  at  least  in  modifying 
them,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
reconciling  in  his  mind  the  existence  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  success  of  the  continental 
system,  and  particularly  of  France  against  England. 
I  have  ascertained  that  France  is  firmly  decided  to 
unite  Holland  to  the  empire,  in  spite  of  all  considera- 
tions, and  that  she  is  convinced  that  the  independence 
of  Holland  cannot  be  prolonged  if  the  maritime  war 
continues :  in  this  state  of  cruel  certainty,  we  have 
only  one  hope,  which  is  in  a  negotiation  for  a  maritime 
peace."  This  letter  was  the  origin  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Dutch  ministers  with  the  British  ministry, 
through  M.  Labouch^re,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam. 
Louis  said  in  his  letter  that  the  prospect  of  France 
seizing  on  Holland,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
the  French  coast  and  of  the  French  marine,  might 
furnish  a  motive  to  the  British  cabinet  for  preventing 
the  annexation  of  Holland  by  coming  to  terms  with 
France.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  was  informed  of 
the  letter  of  king  Louis  to  his  ministers,  and  that  he 
thought  it  did  not  show  clearly  enough  the  inconveni- 
ence that  might  result  to  England  from  the  annexation 
of  Holland  to  France :  he  wished  this  inconvenience  to  be 
expressed  in  strong  terms,  in  order  to  induce  the  British 
cabinet  to  make  some  proposal  for  peace ;  and  as  he 
expressed  this  opinion  in  the  month  of  January,  it  is 
inferred  that  he  wished  for  negotiations  to  commence 
with  England,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  extreme 
measures  with  Holland.     But  all  this  seems  very 

*  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  this  affair  of  Fouch^'s 
negotiations,  and  of  the  burnt  letters,  true  or  false,  in  the 
work  of  St.  Hilaire,  '  Napoleon  au  Conseil  d'fitat/  i.,  235, 
&c.  The  work  of  St.  Hilaire  is  apparently  a  piece  of  patch- 
work. A  note  (i.,  332)  states  the  enormous  income  ^hich 
Fouch6  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  Napoleon,  out  of  the  spoils 
of  conquered  countries  and  the  labour  of  Frenchmen. 


doubtful.  The  obstinacy  of  Louis  and  the  imperious 
temper  of  his  brother,  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
independence  of  Holland  impracticable.  On  the  29tb 
of  June,  the  French  troops,  under  Oudinot,  took  pos- 
session of  Utrecht,  and  Oudinot  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  Amsterdam.  Louis  would  have  surrounded 
Amsterdam  with  water  and  defended  it  against  the 
French  ;  and  he  was  much  surprised  that  his  ministers 
were  not  of  the  same  mind.  There  was  nothing  left 
but  to  abdicate.  He  signed  his  act  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  Louis,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
and  retired  to  Toeplitz  in  Bohemia.  In  his  *  Me- 
moires,'  published  in  1820,  among  many  complainU 
against  Napoleon,  Louis  gave  him  credit  for  looking 
to  the  interests  of  France,  but  to  nothing  else :  '*  It 
was  his  wish  that  every  interest  should  disappear  before 
that."  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  princes 
whom  Napoleon  had  placed  on  the  thrones  of  Holland, 
Westphalia,  Naples,  and  Spain,  to  suppose  that  they 
could  maintain  an  independent  position  with  respect 
to  the  man  who  put  them  there.  The  desertion  of 
Holland  by  her  king  rendered  the  annexation  to 
France  a  measure  of  necessity;  and  on  the  9th  of 
July  an  imperial  decree  made  it  a  part  of  the  empire. 
Amsterdam  was  declared  the  third  city  of  the  empire. 
In  the  following  year  Holland  was  put  under  French 
administration  and  divided  into  departments ;  but  the 
annexation  of  Holland  did  not  make  the  Dutch  devoted 
subjects  of  Napoleon.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis  had 
been  named  grand  duke  of  Berg,  in  1809,  when  Murat 
was  promoted  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  still  kept 
the  duchy,  and  the  affection  of  his  uncle. 

The  prince  royal  of  Sweden  died  suddenly  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  2drd  of  May,  1810  ;  and  as 
Charles  XIII.  had  no  children,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  successor  to  the  crown.  The  king  wrote 
to  Napoleon  (2nd  of  June)  for  his  support  and  advice, 
and  told  Napoleon  that  he  thought  the  best  choice 
would  be  the  brother  of  the  deceased  prince  royal. 
Napoleon  fully  assented  to  what  the  king  proposed ; 
but  Frederick  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  aspired  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  being  ambitious  to  unite  agmn  in 
his  person  the  crowns  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark;  and  he  wrote  to  Charles  XIII.  (July  18)  to 
urge  his  claims,  and  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  king  of  Sweden  replied  to 
Frederick  that  he  would  not  fail  to  communicate  his 
proposal  to  the  States- Greneral,  who  were  going  to 
assemble, .  but  that  the  choice  of  a  successor  was 
entirely  in  their  hands.  The  expression  of  the  slight- 
est wish  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  would  have  decided 
between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  prmce  of  Hol- 
stein  Augustenburg ;  but  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
not  a  favourite  candidate  with  the  Swedes,  and  a  new 
one  was  suggested.  Colonel  Suremain,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  and  now  an  aide-de-camp  of  Charles  XI II., 
said  to  M.  Desaugiers,  the  French  charge  d'affaires,— 
for  there  was  no  minister  yet  at  Stockholm, — "  The 
least  French  general  would  be  better  received  here 
I  than  the  king  of  Denmark  :"  and  the  name  of  Berna- 
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dotte  was  soon  mentioned.  He  was  favourably  known 
by  his  treatment  of  a  corps  of  1500  Swedes,  who  fell 
into  his  hands  after  the  capture  of  Lubeck,  in  the 
Prussian  war,  in  1806.  Matters  were  in  such  a  state 
at  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1810,  that  it  was  quite  uncertain  who  would  be  elected. 
The  general  Diet  of  Sweden  was  assembled  at  Orebro, 
and  an  electoral  committee  of  twelve  members  was 
formed,  to  which  the  king  presented  three  candidates 
— the  prince  of  Hoi  stein,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  The 
prince  of  Holstein  had  eleven  votes  in  the  committee, 
and  Bemadotte  had  one  (14th  of  August).  This 
choice  was  agreeable  to  all  parties, — to  the  Swedish 
king,  the  nation,  and  Napoleon ;  and  yet  the  prince 
of  Holstein  was  not  elected  by  the  Diet.  A  French 
merchant,  who  had  become  a  bankrupt  at  Gottenburg, 
was  now  in  Sweden,  under  pretence  of  arranging  his 
affairs,  and  he  went  to  Orebro,  where  he  assumed  a 
kind  of  political  character :  at  any  rate,  his  meddling 
made  the  Diet  believe  that  he  had  some  mission.  This 
man,  whose  name  even  is  not  mentioned  by  those  who 
have  stated  the  facts  of  the  election  with  most  par- 
ticularity, gave  Sweden  a  king.  The  Swedish  ministry 
iif  ere  in  some  way  persuaded  by  him  that  Napoleon 
vfos  in  favour  of  Bemadotte,  and  the  belief  became 
general.  The  report  of  the  electoral  committee  was 
annulled,  and  the  king  presented  Bemadotte  to  the 
Diet  in  such  terms  as  to  render  his  election  certain. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  the  electoral  committee  recom- 
mended Bemadotte  by  ten  votes  out  of  twelve ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  the  Diet  confirmed  the  recommenda- 
tion. Napoleon  made  no  objection  to  Bemadotte's 
accepting  the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and 
he  even  advanced  him  money  for  his  urgent  expenses ; 
but  he  declared  distinctly  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
vnth  the  election,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
making  this  declaration  public.  Bemadotte  conformed 
to  the  required  condition  of  professing  the  Lutheran 
faith,  and  took  possession  of  his  new  title  under  the 
name  of  Charles  John.  He  entered  Stockholm  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1810.* 

In  1810  the  emperor  gave  up  Hanover  to  the  king 
of  Westphalia,  and  formed  a  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort, 
which  consisted  of  the  duchy  of  Aschaffenburg,  the 
towns  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
principalities  of  Hanau  and  Fulda.  This  new  duchy 
was  given  to  the  prince  primate  ;  and  prince  Eugdne, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  De- 
cember the  republic  of  the  Yalais  was  annexed,  by  a 
Senatus-consulte,  to  France,  under  the  name  of  the 
department  of  the  Simplon;  .but  the  same  Senatus- 
consulte  of  the  ISth  of  December  contained  much  more 
extensive  usurpations.  The  annexation  of  Holland 
carried  with  it  of  course  the  outlets  of  the  Schelde,  the 

*  There  are  various  accounts  of  the  election  of  Bema- 
dotte, of  the  promotion  of  a  man  who  entered  the  French 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1780,  to  a  throne;  but  the  state- 
ment most  conformable  to  all  undisputed  facts  is  that  given 
in  the  text. 


Maas,  and  the  Rhine ;  but  this  S^natus-consulte  added 
the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  to  the 
empire,  and  the  Hauseatic  towns.  The  dominions  of 
Napoleon  now  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  Terracina, 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  states.  The  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  extension  of  the  northern  frontier 
affected  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  emperor  Alexander;  for  the  Senatus-consulte  of 
the  13th  of  December  enveloped  the  duchy  in  the  new 
acquisitions  of  France.  "  The  annexation  of  Holland,*' 
said  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  "  has 
brought  on  that  of  the  Hauseatic  towns ;  and  as  this 
annexation  has  enclosed  Oldenburg  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  it  will  of  necessity  be  subjected  to  our 
custom-house  regulations."  This  affair  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  ft  the  emperor  Alexander;  and  he 
issued  a  ukase  on  the  31st  of  December,  which  was 
a  great  matter  of  complaint  for  Napoleon.  This  ukase, 
which  regulated  the  customs'  duties  on  all  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Russia,  prohibited 
all  articles  which  were  not  mentioned  in  it ;  and  among 
the  articles  not  mentioned  were  most  articles  of  French 
manufacture,  which  were  consequently  prohibited. 
French  brandies  were  excluded,  and  French  wines 
were  subjected  to  an  enormous  duty.  But  the  ukase 
allowed  colonial  produce  to  be  imported  in  neutral 
vessels ;  and  in  this  way  English  property  would  be 
introduced.  Thus,  under  a  disguised  form,  Russia 
renounced  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon.  The 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  ukase  of  December  81, 
were  henceforth  two  topics  for  mutual  recrimination. 
In  the  early  part  of  1810,  Alexander  had  urged  Napo- 
leon to  agree,  in  formal  terms,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  should  never  be  re-established;  and  though 
Napoleon  had  no  intention  to  restore  the  nationality 
of  Poland,  he  objected  to  the  formal  terms  which 
Alexander  insisted  on.  The  negotiations  had  no  other 
result  than  to  leave  the  emperor  Alexander  dissatisfied, 
and  to  furnish  matter  for  the  future  quarrel. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  Napoleon  was  the 
helpless  old  man,  whom  he  kept  a  prisoner  at  Savona, 
pope  Pius  VII.  Deprived  of  his  advisers  and  coun- 
sellors, whose  loss  he  complained  of,  the  pope  only 
became  the  more  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  emperor.  In  vain  some  of  the  cardinals  and 
bishops,  both  French  and  Italian,  urged  the  pope  to 
confirm  the  canonical  institution  of  the  bishops  whom 
the  emperor  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  Tbe  pope  addressed  a  brief  to  cardinal 
Maury,  who  had  been  named  archbishop  of  Paris  by 
the  emperor,  and  forbade  him  to  accept  the  nomination, 
and  to  undertake  the  administration  of  this  diocese: 
"  Is  this  the  way  then,"  said  the  pope  to  the  cardinal, 
''  is  this  the  way,  after  having  so  eloquently  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  most  stormy 
times,  that  you  abandon  the  same  church,  now  that 
you  are  loaded  with  its  dignities  and  its  favours  ?  You 
do  not  blush  to  take  part  against  us  in  the  cause  that 
we  maintain  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  church.** 
The  States  of  the  church  lost  nothing  by  the  suspen- 
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sioQ  of  the  pope's  temporal  power ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  conquered  countries,  the  despotism  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  made  many  valuahle  refomis.  He 
suppressed  the  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  hut  four 
of  the  finest  convents  for  females  were  preserved  and 
re-organized,  on  the  ground  that  these  estahlishments 
for  females  might  he  ufieful  to  the  community.  Pen- 
sions were  to  he  paid  to  all  the  religious  of  hoth  sexes 
who  should  he  restored  to  a  secular  life.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  puhlic  deht,  as  had 
heen  done  also  in  Holland.  Useful  works  were  under- 
taken«  and  the  drainage  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  for 
which  Pius  VI.  had  done  a  great  deal,  was  continued 
under  a  commission,  in  which  the  chief  memhers  were 
the  mathematician  Prony,  and  Fossomhrone  of  Flo- 
rence.* The  French  occupation  of  coil^uered  countries 
was  not  in  all  respects  injurious  to  them.  The  activity 
of  the  emperor  and  his  enlarged  and  liheral  views  on 
most  matters,  where  his  personal  authority  was  not  con- 
cerned, made  him  in  many  respects  a  reformer.  His 
fault  was,  that  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  free 
institutions;  but  freedom  was  inconsistent  with  his 
system,  which  was  to  direct  everything  himself,  both 
great  and  small.  In  Holland  his  administration  em- 
braced everything.  Louis,  though  less  prodigal  than 
Joseph  and  Jerome,  had  made  a  great  many  dotations 
in  Holland,  and  rather  as  a  matter  of  favour  than  as  a 
reward  for  services.  The  emperor  annulled  them 
without  any  ceremony:  "Such  things,"  he  said, 
**  cannot  be  allowed  in  a  country  which  is  loaded  with 
debt:  the  king  had  no  right  to  give  what  did  not 
belong  to  him,  either  ont  of  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
or  those  of  the  State." 

The  fixed  idea  of  Napoleon  was  the  maintenance  of 
his  continental  system, — the  complete  exclusion  of 
English  commerce  from  the  continent.  The  English 
were  now  suffering  from  this  system,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  England  must  finally  come  to  terms.  There 
were  men  called  scientific,  who  encouraged  the  emperor 
in  the  hope  of  success,  by  proving  that  the  soil  of 
Europe  might  be  made  to  raise  all  the  products  of 
America,  and  thus  Europeans  could  do  without  colonial 
produce.  If  his  system  were  only  intended  as  a  means 
of  compelling  England  to  such  a  peace  as  he  wished, 
or  to  submit  to  his  own  terms,  we  cannot  value  his 
sagacity  in  this  matter  very  high.  How  could  he  hope 
to  change  the  paths  of  commerce,  and  the  industry  and 
the  habits  of  whole  nations  ?  If  his  views  went  fur- 
ther, as  they  appear  to  have  done,  we  must  charge  him 
with  being  ignorant  on  one  of  the  most  vital  questions, 
the  freedom  of  commercial  exchange  between  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  On  the  subject  of  trade  he  shared  many 
of  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  French.  One  who  has  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  administration,  says  of  the 
year  1810,  **  The  emperor,  in  the  preceding  years,  had 
no  uneasiness  with  respect  to  subsistence,  the  exporta- 

•  This  commission  led  to  the  publication,  in  1823,  of 
Prony's  valuable  aud  very  interesting  work,  entitled  *  De- 
scription Historique  et  Hydrographique  des  Marois  Pontins,' 
with  maps  and  plans. 


tion  of  grain  having  been  put  under  great  restrictions." 
Here  is  contained  the  absurd  assumption  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  dread  an  insufficient  supply  of  a  thing, 
if  those  who  produce  it  are  prevented  from  sending  it 
out  of  the  country ;  that  is,  are  limited  in  the  power 
of  sale ;  a  limitation  which  diminishes  production  as 
surely  in  degree  as  if  all  sales  were  prohibited.  '*  But," 
continues  Bignon«  **  when  the  system  of  licenses  had 
given  it  more  extension,  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
if  the  exportation  were  entirely  free,  it  was  not  without 
danger :  accordingly  it  was  soon  forbidden  entirely  for 
rye,  and  rendered  more  difficult  for  wheat  by  doubling 
the  duty."  *'  If  it  were  true,"  said  the  emperor  (in 
1810),  **  as  some  would  persuade  me,  that  forty  mil- 
lions of  grain  have  been  exported  to  England  since 
August  last,  that  would  be  alarming."  The  ground 
of  alarm  to  the  emperor  was,  not  that  England  would 
get  what  she  wanted,  but  that  France  would  have  an 
insufficient  supply ;  as  if  a  country  which  exports  its 
products  could  ever  want  them  itself.  It  was  part  of 
his  system  to  give  money«  and  offer  prizes  and  boun- 
ties for  the  production  of  sugar ;  for  the  discovery  of 
some  indigenous  plant  that  could  serve  in  place  of 
indigo;  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Roman 
states,  in  Italy,  and  in  Corsica,  and  the  like.  As  he 
wished  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on,  he  had 
plenty  of  reports  and  letters  on  all  subjects,  even  the 
minutest ;  and  he  busied  himself  about  all.  In  fact, 
his  immense  empire,  constructed  of  such  heterogeneous 
parts,  was  only  held  together  by  his  incessant  activity ; 
but  a  state  which  requires  superintendence  like  a  house- 
hold, is  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  After  exclud- 
ing English  goods  from  the  continent,  and  confiscating 
them  when  they  were  seized,  the  next  step  was  to 
bum  them ;  which  pleased  the  French  manufacturen, 
because  they  expected  to  be  sure  of  customers  for  their 
own  goods.  But  they  were  disappointed :  the  emperor 
placed  a  heavy  duty  on  several  raw  materials,  cotton 
among  the  rest;  the  manufacturers  raised  the  price 
of  their  articles,  and  found  no  sale.  The  emperor  then 
resorted  to  the  childish  expedient  of  proposing  to  help 
them  with  discounts,  when  all  that  they  wanted  wa« 
customers. 

"  Without  doubt,"  says  Bignon,*  **  Napoleon  pushed 
to  extremes  the  rage  for  dhrecting  everything,  adminis- 
tering everything,  in  France:  if  he  often  said,  like 
Louis  XIY.,  *  The  State,  it  is  I,'  the  State  was  in  him 
much  more  than  in  Louis  XIV. :  the  government  was 
himself;  the  administration  was  himself;  and  not  only 
the  general  administration,  but  that  of  every  depart- 
ment, of  every  town,  of  every  commune."  Unless  this 
fact  is  clearly  apprehended,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
what  the  imperial  government  was.  But  we  ought  not 
to  do  Napoleon  the  wrong  of  comparing  him  with  so 
insignificant  aTpersonage  as  Louis  XIY.  His  mind 
was  comprehensive  and  powerful,  but  his  ideas  of 
government  were  fundamentally  false.  His  admini- 
stration, simply  as  such,  was  excellent:  in  method, 

^  Vol.  iii.,  c.  8 ;  Brussels  edit. 
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punctuality,  decision,  and  sagacity,  he  had  no  equal. 
But  difficulties  were  crowding  round  him.  Both  the 
union  of  Holland  and  the  war  of  Spain  produced 
financial  difficulties.  Spain  was  quite  a  novelty, 
a  country  which  did  not  produce  enough  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  subjugating  it.  In  1810,  while  Napoleon 
was  adding  to  his  continental  dominions  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  England 
was  taking  the  few  foreign  possessions  that  yet  re- 


mained to  France, — Guadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
France,  now  called  the  Mauritius.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  under  lord  Wellington,  showed  England 
that  she  had  at  last  found  both  a  general  and  a  battle- 
ground; a  position  from  which  the  colossal  empire 
of  Napoleon  could  be  assailed  by  the  attacks  of  a 
regular  army,  and  by  a  nation  in  insurrection. 
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On  the  20th  of  March,  181 !»  the  empress  Maria- 
Louisa  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  who  was  baptized 
by  cardinal  Maury,  now  archbishop  of  Paris.  His 
name  was  Napoleon-Fran^ois-Charles-Joseph,  and  his 
title  on  the  day  of  his  birth  was  king  of  Rome.  The 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  emperor  was  a  subject  for  re- 
joicing and  felicitation,  in  which  flattery  exhausted  all 
its  resources.  The  constituted  authorities,  with  the 
Senate  and  the  Council  of  State,  paid  their  respects  to 
the  king  in  his  cradle,  made  addresses  to  him,  to  which 
the  chief  nurse  replied,  and  then  defiled  past  his 
majesty  with  humble  reverences.  This  ridiculous 
scene  furnished  amusement  for  the  Parisians.  Those 
whose  fortunes  were  attached  to  the  existence  of  the 
empire  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon  being  secured  on  the  throne  of  France. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  body  was  opened  by 
the  emperor  on  the  16th  of  June,  who  told  them,  in 
reply  to  their  address,  that  his  son  would  answer  to 
the  expectation  of  France;  that  he  would  have  for 
their  children  the  same  feelings  that  he  had :  **  The 
French,"  he  said,  *'  will  never  forget  that  their  happi- 
ness and  their  glory  are  attached  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  throne  which  I  have  founded,  consolidated,  and 
aggrandized  with  them  and  for  them ;  I  desire  this  to 
be  understood  by  all  the  French ;  in  whatever  position 
Providence  and  my  will  have  placed  them,  the  bond, 
the  love  of  France,  is  their  first  duty."  This  insolent 
language  was  now  familiar  both  to  Napoleon  and  his 
subjects.  The  Legislative  body  contained  some  new 
members,  who  were  called  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Holland,  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  of  the 
Roman  states,  and  of  the  Valais.  These  new  members 
were  named  by  the  Senate,  though  no  list  of  candidates 
had  been  made  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  for  these  electoral  colleges  were  not  yet  organ- 
ized. It  appeared,  from  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
empire,  that  France  had  received  an  accession  of  six- 
teen departments,  five  millions  of  people,  and  100  mil- 
lions of  revenue.  The  expenditure  of  this  year  was 
fixed  at  954  millions,  of  which  148  millions  went  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  of  pen- 


sions. For  several  years  past  the  expenditure  had 
exceeded  the  estimates ;  and  besides  this,  there  were 
the  sums  expended  out  of  the  secret  revenue  of  the 
police,  and  out  of  the  domaine  extraordinaire.  The 
budget  of  the  Legislative  body,  as  it  was  called,  was 
not,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  real  expenditure.  It 
was  further  stated,  that  France  had  800,000  men  under 
arms,  of  whom  350,000  were  employed  in  Spain.  The 
conscription  was  rigorously  enforced.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  demanded  for  the  year 
1811.     The  session  closed  on  the  25th  of  July. 

It  was  part  of  the  emperor's  system  of  administra- 
tion to  spend  largely ;  and  he  who  spends  largely,  and 
pays^  must  receive  largely;  and  the  source  of  the 
receipts  of  government  is  the  industry  of  the  people. 
There  were  few  important  towns  within  his  dominions 
which  did  not  receive  some  benefit  from  the  emperor's 
active  spirit  of  improvement :  he  demolished  and  built, 
established  hospitals,  theatres,  and  schools,  made 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  But  if  these  things  were 
good  in  themselves,  the  means  of  producing  them  were 
not.  He  took  people's  money  from  them  to  spend, 
instead  of  letting  them  expend  it  their  own  way. 
Against  the  impulse  given  by  the  emperor  to  improve- 
ment, and  the  undoubted  advantages  that  he  conferred 
on  many  places^  we  must  set  the  heavy  taxation  that 
he  imposed  directly  and  by  his  prohibitory  system,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  vital  energies  of  all  society,  the 
free  development  of  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral 
power.  He  wished  to  conquer  mendicity,  and  he 
thought  that  it  could  be  subdued  by  depdts  de  mendi- 
cite.  Forty-two  of  these  depoU  were  estoblished  in 
the  empire,  and  funds  were  set  apart  for  their  support ; 
that  is,  the  industrious  paid  for  them.  The  scheme 
failed :  it  was  one  of  the  innumerable  failures  of  Napo- 
leon, which  are  forgotten  amidst  the  external  splendour 
of  his  reign.  He  heard  that  Bordeaux  was  sufiering ; 
and  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  ateliers  de 
travail,  workshops  for  those  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  work.  As  if  the  want  of  work  was  not  itself  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  want  of  means  to  give  employment 
in  Bordeaux,  he  would  i^imipigh  the  means  still  further. 
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by  the  forced  production  of  something  which  nobody 
wanted.  Many  of  the  emperor's  notions  were  foolish 
and  puerile ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  energy  of 
his  action  was  mistaken  for  wisdom.  He  was  more 
successful  in  combating  the  mendicity  of  the  highest 
classes^  because  the  numbers  were  comparatively  few. 
It  is  within  the  powers  ef  government,  by  pensions  and 
places,  to  provide  for  a  limited  number,  even  on  a 
handsome  scale  ;  but  a  general  invitation  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious,  produces  a  host  of  guests 
who  only  increase  by  being  fed.  Napoleon  provided 
against  the  mendicity  of  literature  and  science,  by 
pensions  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  '  Journal  de 
TEmpire '  and  '  Journal  de  Paris.'  His  system  did  not 
allow  free  scope  to  the  industry  of  journalists ;  and 
those  journals,  which  he  permitted  to  be  published, 
had  to  give  up  part  of  their  profits,  to  be  employed  by 
the  emperor  in  acts  of  munificence.  And  such  munifi- 
cence— less  than  a  hundred  a  year  to  Laporte  du  Theil, 
the  translator  of  Strabo ;  the  same  to  Gosselin  and 
Corai ;  and  about  £120  a  year  to  Legendre.  Monge 
had  double  of  what  Legendre  had.  But  Fouche  had 
an  income  of  about  £4,000  a  year,  simply  as  duke  of 
Otranto,  besides  other  things.  The  same  rule  of  pro- 
portion is  observed  in  all  countries  in  which  the  public 
money  is  given  away. 

The  quarrel  with  the  pope  was  still  a  cause  of  great 
uneasiness  to  Napoleon.  After  taking  the  opinion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  upon  various  matters  relating 
to  the  pope's  authority,  and  what  was  best  to  be  done 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  he  resolved  to  convoke 
a  council.  This  council,  consisting  of  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  France,  and  of  those  parts  of  Italy  and 
Germany  which  were  subjected  to  the  empire,  met  at 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  June,  1811,  and  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  Notre  Dame.  The  council  were  not 
unanimous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  members  maintained 
that  the  acts  of  councils  were  not  valid,  unless  they 
were  accepted  by  the  head  of  the  church.  The  emperor 
being  informed  of  these  discussions  and  of  the  opinions 
of  the  council,  dissolved  it  by  a  decree,  and  put  three 
of  the  bishops  in  prison.  After  dissolving  the  council, 
the  minister  of  worship  got  together  as  many  of  the 
bishops  as  he  could,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty, 
and  a  decree  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Savona  to  the 
pope,  who  approved  of  it  by  a  brief  dated  the  20th  of 
September.  The  most  important  article  was,  that 
within  six  months  after  the  nomination  to  a  bishopric, 
his  holiness  should  give  institution  conformably  to 
the  concordats.  The  pope  approved  of  the  decree,  but 
his  brief  contained  certain  words  which  displeased 
Napoleon,  and  he  rejected  it.  He  had  in  fact  obtained 
from  the  holy  father  very  considerable  concessions ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  rejected  the  brief  for  the  reasons 
alleged,  or  because  he  did  not  yet  wish  to  release  the 
pope  from  his  state  of  dependence.  Negotiations  again 
commenced,  but  the  emperor  soon  had  other  affairs  on 
his  hands. 

The  war  in  Spain  continued.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  not  to  have 


gone  there  to  conduct  it  in  person  ;  for  he  alone  could 
have  given  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  French  com- 
manders. He  still  continued  sending  in  his  troops, 
just  as  if  he  were  giving  aid  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
marriage  of  Napoleon  appears  to  have  rendered  him 
less  active  for  a  time,  and  more  disposed  to  indulge  in 
repose.  In  fact,  he  had  enjoyed  no  rest  since  the 
18th  of  Brumaire.  In  1812,  the  Legislative  body  was 
not  called  together.  The  emperor  was  too  busy  with 
preparing  for  a  war  with  Russia,  which  everybody 
expected,  to  trouble  himself  about  this  idle  formality. 
The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  evasion  by  Russia 
of  the  strict  rule  of  the  continental  blockade,  were  two 
matters  that  could  not  be  settled.  Napoleon,  in  order 
to  secure  Alexander,  had  let  him  take  Finnland  from 
Sweden,  and  deal  with  the  Turks  as  he  pleased. 
Russia  had  a  large  army  on  foot ;  and  after  obtaining 
some  advantages  over  the  Turks,  Alexander  opened 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Turkey  at  Bucharest,  in 
order  to  have  all  his  troops  at  his  disposal.  In  1811, 
Prussia,  placed  between  the  two  powers,  feared  to  be 
crushed  in  the  shock,  and  would  have  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  either  of  them  ;  but  neither  of  the  emperors 
would  take  any  step  that  might  betray  his  designs. 
Early  in  1812,  it  was  clear  that  these  two  powers 
could  not  agree,  that  there  was  no  way  of  settling  theii 
differences,  except  by  the  sword ;  and  Napoleon  now 
required  Prussia  to  decide  between  them.  Day  oust  was 
instructed  to  seize  the  Prussian  states,  if  the  king  did 
not  come  to  the  terms  of  Napoleon  ;  and  Davoust  could 
easily  have  done  this,  as  the  most  important  places 
were  still  occupied  by  French  garrisons.  On  the  24th 
of  February,  1812,  the  king  of  Prussia  signed  a  treaty 
for  a  defensive  alliance ;  but  there  were  secret  articles, 
one  of  which  bound  him  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  act 
with  the  French  troops  against  Russia,  in  case  of  war 
between  Russia  and  France.  In  the  preceding  month, 
the  emperor  had  ordered  Swedish  Pomerania  to  he 
occupied  by  Davoust,*  which  had  become  an  entrepot 
for  English  wares.  This  brought  on  a  negotiation 
with  Sweden,  and  Bernadotte  offered  the  alliance  of 
Sweden  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  take  Norway 
from  Denmark,  and  of  a  subsidy  :  but  this  was  refused 
by  Napoleon,  who  would  not  abandon  his  faithful 
ally,  Denmark,  nor  give  a  subsidy.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  made 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  by  which  Sweden  agreed 
to  furnish  troops  for  a  diversion  in  Germany,  in  case 
of  a  war  with  France  ;  and  Alexander,  less  scrupulous 
than  Napoleon,  agreed  to  secure  Norway  to  Sweden. 
The  bad  faith  of  Bernadotte  is  manifest  in  this  trans- 
action. An  alliance  with  France  or  with  Russia  was 
indifferent  to  him,  if  he  could  only  secure  Norway. 
Even  after  the  24th  of  March,  he  proposed  to  Napoleon 
to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  if  the  emperor 
would  consent  to  Sweden  seizing  Norway ;  but  Napo- 
leon refused. 

*  Davoust  and  Bernadotte  hated  one  another ;  a  circtim- 
stance  which  probably  contributed  to  the  quarrel  betweeo 
Sweden  and  France. 
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On  the  drd  of  May,  England  acceded  to  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
was  not  inactive.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1812,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law,  by  which  the 
emperor  Francis  agreed  to  famish  him  with  30,000 
men.  There  were  also  secret  articles  in  this  treaty. 
The  emperor  Alexander  at  first  confined  himself  to  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  not  wishing  to 
commence  the  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of 
July  that  he  formed  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  Spanish  regency  at  Cadiz,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
August  with  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sweden 
and  Russia  until  he  was  at  Vitepsk. 

The  negotiations  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
resulted  in  a  note  of  prince  Kourakin,  dated  the  30th 
of  April,  in  reply  to  a  note  of  the  duke  of  Bassano, 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The  Russian  emperor  de» 
manded  the  conservation  of  Prussia,  and  her  freedom 
from  all  political  engagements  directed  against  Russia : 
he  declared  that  there  must  be  a  neutral  country 
between  France  and  Russia,  and  that ''  the  first  basis 
of  all  negotiation  must  be  a  formal  engagement  on  the 
part  of  France  for  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
Prussian  States  and  all  the  strong  places  in  Prussia ; 
a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Danzig,'and  the  evacu- 
ation of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  an  arrangement  with 
the  king  of  Sweden,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Sweden."  If  these  demands  were 
yielded,  the  Russian  emperor  would  then  be  willing 
to  treat  of  a  modification  of  the  tari£f  of  1810,  an 
equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which  Napoleon 
had  seized,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  licenses 
in  Russia.  The  note  terminated  by  declaring  that  the 
evacuation  of  Prussia  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  the 
reductionjDf  the  garrison  of  Danzig,  and  the  promise 
of  a  negotiation  with  Sweden,  "  could  alone  render  an 
arrangement  between  the  two  courts  possible."  On 
the  7th  of  May,  Kourakin  pressed  the  duke  of  Bassano 
for  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  30th  of  April,  and 
said  that  if  his  terms  were  not  accepted  without  modi- 
fication the  next  day,  he  must  consider  the  want  of 
an  answer  as  ''  the  choice  of  war,"  especially  as  it  was 
announced  that  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  going 


to  leave  Paris  on  the  9th  of  May,  which  would  destroy 
all  hopes  of  any  answer;  and  he  must  ask  for  his 
passports.  This  was  the  end  of  the  negotiation.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  Alexander  was  at  Wilna,  and  review- 
ing his  army. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  the 
empress.  War  had  been  imminent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  he  had  been  making  preparations  for 
it.  Fearing  that  the  pope  might  be  carried  off  from 
Savona,  he  removed  him  to  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
Bread  was  dear  in  France  this  year ;  in  some  depart- 
ments wheat  was  near  a  hundred  shillings  the  quarter. 
The  remedy  was  a  mitigated  maximum,  the  renewal 
of  some  of  the  revolutionary  decrees.  On  the  Idth 
of  March,  the  Senate  made  a  decree  relative  to  the 
National  Guard,  which  was  divided  into  a  first  ban,  a 
second  ban,  and  an  arri^re  ban;  In  April,  Napoleon 
made  overtures  for  peace  with  Great  Britain,  for  he 
saw  that  he  had  a  weighty  affair  on  his  hands  in  the 
impending  war  with  Russia.  He  proposed  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  Spain  ;  that  the  present  dynasty  should 
be  independent,  and  Spain  governed  by  a  national  con- 
stitution of  Cortes ;  that  Portugal  should  be  guaranteed 
to  the  house  of  Braganza,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  actual  king,  and  Sicily  to  the  then  king  of  Sicily, 
formerly  king  of  Naples.  George  III.  was  now  suffer- 
ing from  mental  aberration,  and  his  eldest  son,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  regent.  His  answer  was  sent 
through  lord  Castlereagh :  it  touched  only  on  one 
point :  if  the  present  dynasty  of  Spain  meant  Joseph, 
and  the  Cortes  was  the  Cortes  of  Joseph,  instead  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  Cortes  now  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government  in  his  name,  then  the  prince 
regent  would  not  listen  to  proposals  for  peace  founded 
on  such  a  basis.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  had,  before 
this,  for  a  moment  thought  of  restoring  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne  of  Spain ;  but  if  that  was  ever  liis  design, 
it  was  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  and  to  get  some  cession 
of  territory  which  Joseph  refused.  To  guarantee  both 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  Ferdinand,  and  the  integrity  of 
Spain,  did  not  suit  hia  views :  and  he  resolved  either 
to  keep  a  member  of  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
or  to  have  a  man  there  whom  he  could  treat  as  he 
pleased. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII, 
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On  his  road  to  Dresden,  at  Mainz,  Aschaffenburg, 
and  at  Wurzburg,  Napoleon  was  received  by  princes. 
Francis  and  the  empress  of  Austria  paid  their  respects 
to  him  at  Dresden,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  presented 
his  son,  the  prince  royal.  The  reigning  princes  of 
Saxe-Weimar  and  Saxe-Coburg,  and  other  inferior 
dignitaries,  waited  on  Napoleon ;  and  two  men,  since 


well  known  under  the  title  of  princes,  Mettemich  and 
Hardenberg.  The  meeting  at  Dresden  was  not  a  con- 
course of  princes  on  equal  terms.  It  was  a  homage 
like  that  of  vassals  to  their  liege  lord ;  but  hollow  and 
insincere.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Napoleon  left  Dresden 
to  join  his  army.  He  passed  through  Danzig  and 
Konigsbeig  to  Gumbinnen  (19th  June),  on  the  Pregel. 
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The  grand  army,  at  the  beginiung  of  May,  wae  pre- 
pared to  move,  A  large  part  of  the  force  was  already 
on  the  Visttila,  extending  from  Danzig  to  Zamosc; 
and  some  other  corps  were  on  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 
New  orders  were  issued  from  Dresden  for  the  move- 
ment of  this  mighty  force.  The  estimates  of  the  grand 
army  of  Russia  do  not  agree.  According  to  a  carefiil 
writer,*  the  old  guard,  commanded  by  Lefebvre,  and 
the  young  guard,  commanded  by  Mortier,  amounted  to 
40,000  men.  There  were  eleven  corps,  commanded 
respectively  by  Davoust,  Oudinot,  Ney,  prince  Eugdne, 
Poniatowski,  whose  division  was  Polish,  marshal  St. 
Cyr,  Reynier,  Junot,  Victor,  Macdonald,  and  Augereau, 
amounting  to  400,000  men.  The  cavalry  was  69,700. 
The  total  was  509,700.  Besides  Frenchmen,  the 
army  consisted  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  Poles,  Bavarians, 
Saxons,  Westphalians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians. 
Above  1,200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  3,000  carriages  for 
artillery,  accompanied  the  army;  4,000  carriages  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  army,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  baggage  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds, 
swelled  the  whole  number  of  vehicles  to  about  20,000, 
and  the  number  of  horses  to  200,000.  S^gur  gives 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  numbers  just  at  the  time  when 
the  army  was  going  to  cross  the  Niemen :  **  From  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Calabrian  Sea  to 
those  of  the  Vistula,  617,000  men,  of  whom  480,000 
were  already  present ;  the  materiel  for  bridges  and  a 
siege,  several  thousand  provision-wagons,  innumerable 
droves  of  cattle;  1,872  pieces  of  cannon — ^had  been 
summoned,  assembled,  and  placed  a  few  paces  from 
the  river  of  the  Russians  (the  Niemen)."  f  After 
crossing  the  Niemen  (24th  of  June)  at  Kowno,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced  through  Lithuania  by 
Wilna;  but  it  went  too  quick  for  the  provision- 
wagons.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  the  least  rain  made 
them  impracticable.  As  the  wagons  were  in  the  rear, 
the  soldiers  had  to  live  by  plunder,  and  large  bodies 
lagged  behind,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  country, 
and  committing  great  excesses.  Before  the  army 
reached  Wilna,  a  large  part  of  the  wagons  were  aban- 
doned on  the  roads,  or  were  sticking  in  the  mud,  and 
hunger  already  began  to  be  felt.  At  Wilna  the  em- 
peror attempted  to  restore  order  to  the  commissariat ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  organize  a  system  of  plunder.  The  corps  of  Da- 
voust and  Eugene  carried  on  their  pillage  system- 
atically, and  were  kept  together;  but  other  divisions 
were  disorganized.     On  reaching  the  Dwina  the  num- 

*  Thibaudeau,  'Histoire  de  la  France  et  de  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  Empire/  vi.,  c.  80. 

t  '  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande-Arm6e  pendant 
Van  1812/  par  le  g^n^ral  oomte  de  86gnr.  This  work  is 
severely  criticised  in  the  '  Examen  Critique  de  rOuyrage  de 
M.  le  comte  Ph.  de  S^gur,  par  le  g^n^ral  Gourgaud.'  As  a 
military  history  it  is  of  no  value ;  and  though  it  contains 
many  curious  facts,  it  is  full  of  exaggeration.  Segur  is 
always  straining  after  effect.  "  The  '  Histoiy  of  the  Grand 
Army/  "  says  Gourgaud,  "  is  only  the  amplification  of  a  rhe- 
torician.— The  chief  defect  is  want  of  historic  truth." 


bers  were  greatly  dimiilished ;  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  the  sick ;  dysentery  was  prevailing,  owing  to  the 
use  of  ill -made  rye  bread ;  for  the  soldier  was  his  own 
baker.  "  From  the  Niemen  to  the  ViUa"  (the  river  of 
Vilna),  said  Mortier  to  the  emperor,  "  I  have  seen 
nothing  but  houses  devastated,  carriages  and  baggage 
abandoned,  dispersed  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields, 
open,  with  the  things  strewed  about  and  pillaged,  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy :  ten  thousand 
horses  were  dead,  and  their  carcases  were  rotting  on 
the  roads :  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  young  guard 
had  died  of  hunger." — ^When  the  provisions  reached 
Wilna,  the  army  had  left;  the  men  marched  first, 
and  the  food  dragged  behind  them.  Before  fighting 
a  great  battle,  in  the  march  from  the  Niemen  to  the 
Dwina,  the  effective  force  of  the  grand  army  was  re- 
duced  by  about  one-third.  But  after  deducting  four 
corps,  which  were  placed  to  secure  the  left,  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  on  the  right,  and  the  rear,  and  to  operate 
along  the  Dwina,  there  still  remained  above  230,000 
men  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon. 

The  Russians  had  three  armies  ready  to  act,  one  on 
each  of  the  flanks  of  the  French,  and  another  against 
the  centre.  There  was  also  an  army  of  reserve,  and 
behind  that  the  levies  which  were  raising  in  the  empire. 
Alexander  had  at  least  an  equal  force  to  resist  the  army 
of  the  invaders ;  and  he  had  just  made  peace  with  the 
Turks.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
three  Russian  armies,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Wilna, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the 
French,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  Napoleon  stayed  at 
Wilna  till  the  16th  of  July,  where  he  received  the  news 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  proclaiming  war 
against  Britain.  The  grand  army  followed  the  Rus- 
sians, who  retreated  in  good  order.  On  reaching 
Vitepsk  on  the  Dwina  (27th  of  July),  thef  found  it 
deserted  by  the  Russians,  who  still  retreated,  while  the 
French  followed  amidst  a  suffocating  heat.  Murat, 
the  king  of  Naples,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
guard,  was  impatient  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  but 
the  hopes  of  a  great  battle  were  constantly  frustrated 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians.  At  Vitepsk,  Napoleon, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  held  a  council  to  determine 
whether  he  should  winter  at  Vitepsk,  or  advance.  He 
was  long  undecided :  at  last  he  determined  to  advance 
to  Smolensk,  to  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.  Smo- 
lensk was  taken  by  assault  (17th  of  August),  and  part 
of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  flames';  and  the  whole 
would  have  been  consumed  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
French,  for  it  was  chiefly  constructed  of  wood.  The 
emperor  got  possession  of  a  half-burnt  town,  deserted 
by  the  Russians,  and  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The 
Russians  still  retreated,  and  the  hope  of  a  great  battle 
was  again  deferred.  The  grand  army  had  marched 
from  Kowno  to  Smolensk,  four  hundred  miles,  and 
instead  of  the  brilliant  results  of  the  Italian  and  German 
campaigns,  they  were  exhausted  with  foUowuig  up  an 
enemy  who  was  drawing  them  further  from  home  into 
a  country,  the  very  aspect  of  which  depressed  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers.     Alexander  showed  no  dUno-  j 
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sition  to  come  to  terms,  and  Napoleon  resolved  to  cross 
the  Borystbenes  in  pursuit  of  the  KussianSi  on  the 
road  to  Moscow.    But  before  the  French  could  advance 
they  had  to  fight  the  Russians   at  Ydlontina,  near 
Smolensk ;  and  after  a  bloody  contest  the  French  lost, 
through  Junot's  inactivity,  the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained.     The  Russians  secured  their  retreat,  and 
the  two  armies  of  Barclay  and  Bagration  effected  their 
junction^  and  continued  their  march  towards  Moscow. 
The  French  army  was  surrounded  with  difficulties: 
they  wanted  food ;  the  hospitals  were  insufficient  for 
the  wounded  and  sick;    the  Russians  ravaged  the* 
country,  and  the  people  were  hostile.  It  was  hazardous 
to  advance,  hazardous  to  retreat ;  but  advance  alone 
could  keep  the  army  together ;  and  Napoleon  (August 
24)  began  to  follow  the   Russians  on  the  road  to 
Moscow.   From  Smolensk  he  advanced  to  Dorogobuje. 
The  Russians  were  not  there ;  they  lefl  it  in  flames 
behind  them,  and  retreated  to  Viazma.     From  Doro- 
gobuje, Napoleon  sent  his  instructions  to  all  who  were 
in  his  rear ;  to  the  duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  at  Wiliia, 
to  Victor,  Macdonald,  St.  Cyt,  and  prince  Schwarzen- 
berg.  He  gave  orders  for  the  conscription  of  1813  to  be 
levied  in  France.   After  providing  for  everything  in  his 
rear,  he  was  in  full  march  for  Moscow.     On  the  Ist  of 
September  he  was  at  Ojatsk,  where  he  learned  that  Bar- 
clay was  superseded  by  Kutusoff  in  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army ;  and  this  was  a  sign  that  the  Russians 
were  going  to  fight.     On  the  5th  of  September  the 
French  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  camp  at  Borodino, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  one  of  the  tribtitaries  of 
the  Volga.     They  were  now  no  longer  within  the 
proper  boundaries  of  Europe,   for  the  basin  of  the 
Volga  belongs  to  the  Caspian.     On  the  6th  Napoleon 
received  news  from  Spain:   Marmont  had  lost  the 
battle   of  Salamanca.     On  the  same  day  a  courier 
brought  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  Rome,  painted  by 
Gerard.      The  young  king  was  represented  in  his 
cradle  playing  with  a  globe  and  a  sceptre.     The  em- 
peror placed   the    portrait  at  the   door  of  his   tent. 
Kutusoff  carried   through   the   ranks  of  his  army  a 
miraculous    image   of    the   Virgin,   nfrhich   had    been 
rescued  from  the  flames  of  Sriiolensk. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  suti  rose  bright  and 
clear.  "  It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,"  said  Napoleon: 
but  the  sun  shone  cold ;  the  autumn  had  commenced. 
In  the  bloody  battle  of  Borodino,  or  of  the  Moskwa, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  French  got  possession 
of  the  works  with  which  the  enemy  had  strengthened 
their  position ;  but  the  Russians  Were  not  defeated. 
Napoleon's  guard  of  20,000  men  took  no  share  in  the 
battle,  and  he  r€;si8ted  all  the  importunity  of  his 
generals,  who  called  for  its  assistance  to  complete 
their  success.  But  Napoleon  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  breaking  the  force  of  his  guard :  it  was  the  Very 
kernel  of  his  army.  His  prudence  in  this  matter  is 
sufficiently  justifled.  SIgur  represents  him  as  com- 
pletely overpowered  during  the  battle,  inactive,  and 
dull,  and  leaving  things  to  take  their  course.  Gour- 
gaud  maintains  that  he  was  most  attentive  to  all  the 


movements  of  the  troops  on  both  sides^  and  gave  his 
orders  with  precision.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
suffering  severely  from  illness  on  this  day.  The  battle 
of  the  Moskwa  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  have 
ever  been  fought.  The  Russians,  it  is  said,  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  50,000  men.  Among  the  dead 
was  Bagration.  The  loss  of  the  French  cdnnot  be 
known  from  the  imperial  bulletins,  for  Napoleon 
manufactured  bulletins  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Larrey,  the  surgeon-in-chief^  estimated  the  French 
loss  in  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  at  9,000  killed,  and 
13,000  wounded.  It  was  a  frightful  slaughter,  a 
horrid  butchery;  but  it  had  one  result.  It  proved 
that  the  Russians  would  die,  but  would  not  submit.^ 

The  French  still  advanced  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and 
the  Russians  retreated  before  them ;   but  not  to  defend 
Moscow.     Kutusoff  passed  through  this  great  city  and 
took  the  road  to  Kolomna,  which  is  near  the  junction 
of  the  Oka  and  the  Moskwa.     Murat  entered  Moscow 
on  the  14th  of  September,  before  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Russians  had  quitted  it.     During  the  march  from 
Smolensk  to  Gjatsk,  between  the  19th  of  August  and 
the  1st  of  September,  the  French  army  was  diminished 
by  40,000  men.     On  the  2nd  of  September,  out  of 
160,000  men  who  left  Smolensk,  only  120,000  an- 
swered to  the  call.     But  these  40,000  men  had  not 
all  perished :  plunder  and  sickness  had  kept  most  of 
them  behind,  and  a  great  number  rejoined  the  army 
at  Moscow.     On  the  15th,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow. 
All  was  silent :  thci  great  bulk  of  the  ihhabitants  had 
fled.     No  deputation  came  to  greet  him,  or  to  ask  for 
his  mercy.     Moscow  was  almost  a  desert;    but  it 
abounded  in  wealth;   for  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  full  of  furniture  and 
provisions.     Pillage  could  not  be  entirely  prevented ; 
but  order  might  have  been  established,  if  a  dreadful 
catastrophe  had  not  happened.     In  the  evening  of  the 
14th  there  were  some  partial  flres,  which  the  French 
extinguished ;    but  on   the  night  of  the   15th  they 
became  so  numerous,  that  the  flames  got  the  mastery. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  the  con- 
flagration  was*  followed    by   pillage,   in   which    the 
Russians  got  their  share.   Some  thousands  of  wounded 
Russians,  who  had  dragged  themselves  from  the  field 
of  Borodino  to  Moscow,  perished  in  the  flames.  Report 
at  first  accused  the  French  of  flring  Moscow,  which  is 
absurd.     It  was,  however,  the  effect  oF design;  and 
Rostopchin,  the  governor,  is  said  to  have  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  though  he  afterwards  denied  it. 
An  immense  stock  of  provisions  was  found  in  the 
cellars  of  Moscow ;  but  fdrage  could  only  be  procured 
by  sending  detachments  into  the  country  and  taking 
it  from  the  peasants,  who  made  resistance.     A  com- 
pany of  French  actors,  who  were  found  at  Moscow, 

*  The  bulletin  of  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  (the  eighteenth 
bulletin)  is  dated  from  Ojask,  the  10th  of  September.  It 
stated  the  loss  of  the  French  at  2,500  killed,  and  7,500 
wounded.  The  'M^moires  de  Sainte  Hel6ne'  make  the 
French  killed  and  wounded  20,000  men.  Napoleon  greatly 
under-rated  the  loss  of  the  French  in  his  bulletin. 
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served  to  amuse  the  army;  and  two  Italian  actors 
occasionally  diverted  the  more  serious  thoughts  of  the 
emperor.  Napoleon  lodged  at  the  Kremlin,  which 
had  escaped  the  fire>  and  here  he  received  couriers 
from  France  every  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  reached 
Moscow,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Russia ;  hut  the  occu- 
pation of  a  hurnt  city  was  no  triumph,  and  Napoleon 
would  have  gladly  made  peace  with  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  letter.  But  Alexander  was  not  dis- 
posed to  lose  the  advantage  that  was  now  within  his 
reach.  On  the  28th  of  August  he  had  seen  Bemadotte, 
at  Aho,  in  Finnland,  and  the  alliance  hetween  them  was 
strengthened.  Norway  was  secured  to  Sweden,  and 
Sweden  engaged  to  assist  Russia  against  the  French. 
On  the  13th  of  Octoher  snow  hegan  to  fall  at  Moscow, 
the  sign  of  an  early  winter.  This  and  other  consider- 
ations determined  the  French  emperor  to  retreat,  before 
he  received  Alexander's  negative  answer,  which  was 
dated  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  21st  of  October. 
Kutusoff  had  turned  round  Moscow,  and  placed  himself 
on  the  Nara,  on  the  road  to  Kaluga.  Murat,  with  his 
cavalry,  had  followed  him,  and  posted  himself  opposite 
to  the  Russian  army.  On  the  17th,  the  Russians 
attacked  Murat,  who  only  saved  himself  from  total 
ruin  by  his  intrepidity ;  but  he  lost  baggage,  artillery, 
and  many  men.  This  affair  greatly  weakened  the 
French  cavalry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  French  evacuated 
Moscow.  About  90,000  Frenchmen  had  entered 
Moscow,  but  more  than  100,000  quitted  it;  for  many 
of  the  wounded  and  sick  had  arrived  there.  The 
cavalry  was  about  12,000  strong,  and  there  were  600 
cannons  and  10,000  carriages  for  transport:  it  was 
still  a  formidable  army.  But  behind  it  there  came 
another  army,  an  incumbrance,  and  not  a  help, — men 
of  all  nations,  without  uniform  and  without  arms  ; 
French,  German,  and  Russian  women,  with  children ; 
wagons  and  vehicles  innumerable,  filled  with  provi- 
sions and  booty  picked  up  in  the  ruins  of  Moscow 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Mortier  was  left  behind  to 
blow  up  the  Kremlin. 

The  French  retreated  towards  Viaama,  by  way  of 
Borowsk  and  Malojarolawetz.  At  Malojarolawetz 
(25th  October)  the  Russians  fell  on  the  corps  of  prince 
Eugene,  and  there  was  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
The  French  now  regained  the  great  road  to  Smolensk, 
and  leaving  Mojaisk  on  their  right,  passed  in  sight  of 
the  battle-field  of  Borodino,  still  strewed  with  human 
carcases  and  the  wrecks  of  the  battle.  The  dead  bodies 
were  frozen ;  for  the  weather,  which  hitherto  had  been 
tolerable,  was  now  intensely  cold.  On  the  31st  of 
October,  Napoleon  was  at  Viazma  with  his  ^ard, 
followed  slowly  by  his  columns,  for  which  he  waited. 
On  the  3rd  of  November,  while  the  corps  of  prince 
Eugene  and  Poniatowski  were  defiling  upon  Viazma, 
and  Davoust  was  following,  Davoust  was  attacked  by 
Miloradowich  and  Platoff  with  his  Cossacks  ;  but  Eu- 
gene came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  troops  of  Davoust 
forced  their  passage.  The  Russians,  however,  followed 
the  rear  of  the  French,  and  drove  them  out  of  Viazma. 


Kutusoff,  who  was  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  army,  declined  hazarding  a  general  engage- 
ment. He  trusted  to  two  allies,  who  were  daily  becoming 
more  powerful, — hunger  and  cold.  From  the  6th  to  the 
7th  of  November,  a  heavy  snow  fell ;  tlie  cold  became 
more  severe,  the  roads  were  covered  with  ice,  and  so 
slippery,  that  the  few  horses  which  remained  could 
hardly  get  along.  The  men  ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed, 
and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  could  not  bear  up  against 
their  sufferings.  Then  commenced  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat.  Famine,  cold,  and  the  unrelenting  enemy, 
destroyed  the  grand  army  of  Russia. 

Before  he  reached    Smolensk,   Napoleon  received 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  of  general  Malet,  which 
had  been  discovered  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
Though   the   conspiracy  failed,   it  showed  him  how 
unstable  his  throne  was,  and  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  be  at  home.*     On  the  13th  of  November  the  whole 
army  was  at  Smolensk,  and  mustered  about  50,000 
armed  men,  who  kept  good  order ;  but  there  were  as 
many  more,  of  all  kinds  and  conditions,  mingled  in 
confusion.     When  the  army  left   Smolensk   (13th — 
16th  November),  the  cold  was  18°  below  the  freezing- 
point  (Reaumur)  ;  and  the  men  had  to  encamp  in  the 
open  air.     The  twenty-ninth  bulletin  told  the  truth  as 
to  the  disasters  of  the  grand  army,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.     After  leaving  Smolensk,  it  said,  "  the  horses 
of  the  cavalry,  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  wagons, 
perished  every  night,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thou- 
sands, —  especially  the   French   and  German  horses : 
above  30,000  horses  died  in  a  few  days :  our  cavalry 
was  all  dismounted ;  our  artillery  and  our  wagons  were 
without  the  means  of  transport ;   we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  and  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  cannon,  and 
of  our  munitions  of  war  and  provisions."   The  buUetin 
said  nothing  of  the  men  who  died.     If  we  only  imagine 
them  to  have  died  as  fast  as  the  horses,  we  shall  fill 
up  the  measure  of  this  frightful  calamity,  which  the 
emperor's  bulletin  announced  to  all  Europe.     In  the 
midst  of  their  sufferings  the  army  bravely  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  Russians ;  and  at  Krasnoi,  on  the 
road  between  Smolensk  and  Orcha,  Napoleon  made  a 
stand  against  Kutusoff's  superior  force,  and  secured 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  army.     On 
the  19th,  the  French  reached  Orcha  on  the  Borysthenes, 
where  they  found  provisions.     On  the  20th,  they  left 
the  Borysthenes,  whence  their  march  was  to  Borisow, 
on  the  Beresina,  a  branch  of  the  Borysthenes ;    but 
the   Russians  burnt  the  bridge  at  Borisow,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  army  appeared  inevitable.     The 
cold  had  been  less  severe  for  some  days,  and  there 
had  been  a  thaw.     Again  a  frost  came  on  (24th  of 
November),  and  the  Beresina  was  loaded  with  floating 
ice ;  but  the  pontonniers  worked  in  the  water  up  to 
their  shoulders,  and  constructed  two  bridges  at  Studi- 
anska,  above  Borisow.     The  situation  of  the  emperor, 
surrounded  by  the  Russians,  and  with  the  enemy  on 

*  This  affair  of  Malet  is  told  at  length  by  Thibaudeau; 
'  Empire/  vi.,  c.  85. 
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the  other  bank,  appeared  hazardous.  Yet  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  represented,  and 
the  passage  was  effected  ;  but  on  the  28th,  the  Russians, 
under  Wittgenstein,  were  at  the  bridge.  While  Witt- 
genstein's cannon  was  roaring,  a  mass  of  stragglers  and 
camp-followers  were  crowding  across  the  bridges,  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  balls,  and  in  their  hurry  and  the 
struggle,  trampling  one  another  down.  One  of  the 
bridges  broke,  and  many  of  these  unfortunate  wretches 
were  plunged  into  the  river.  Victor,  with  7000  or 
8000  men,  remained  on  the  left  bank  to  protect  the 
passage  against  the  Russians.  On  the  29th,  he  crossed, 
the  river  with  3000  men,  all  who  remained,  and  burned 
the  bridges.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  the  emperor 
reached  Malodeczno,  from  which  he  dated  his  twenty- 
ninth  and  last  bulletin,  which  threw  consternation  into 
Paris,  though  it  told  not  half  the  truth.  On  the  dth 
of  December,  at  Smorgonii  he  announced  to  his  officers 
his  intention  to  leat^  them  and  hurry  to  Parisi  where 
affairs  required  his  attentiont  The  ciomtnand  of  the 
army  was  given  to  Murat^  undef  whom  Berthiei*  At&iBA 
as  major-general.  Napoleon  set  out  in  il  riedgei  fte- 
companied  by  CaulaincoUrt  atid  a  t'oHsh  intet-pteter. 
His  only  other  attendants  were  his  tntttneluk  tlustan) 
and  one  valet.  His  enemies  admit  that  he  showed 
great  courage  and  ability  in  conducting  the  retreat; 
and  he  refused  to  leave  the  army  till  it  had  crossed  the 
Beresina. 

Murat  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  not  a  fit  man  for  the 
crisis,  and  Berthier  was  feeble.  The  emperor's  de- 
parture and  the  severity  of  the  cold  completely  disor- 
ganized the  army.  In  a  march  of  three  days  between 
Smorgoni  and  Wilna,  during  which  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Russians,  thousands  of  men  perished.  Wilna 
was  well  provided  with  everything  that  the  army 
required,  but  disorder  was  at  its  height;  and  the 
French  quitted  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
December,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Russian  cannon.  On  the  13th  the  remnant  of  the 
grand  army  crossed  the  Niemen  at  Kowno.  The 
number  is  stated  at  from  20,000  to  36,000.  If  we 
deduct  fVom  the  BUm«total  of  the  grand  army  which 
invaded  Russia,  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  which  con- 
sisted partly  of  Prussians,  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Schwarzenberg,  and  the  Saxon  corps  of  Reynier,  the 
result  is,  that  this  campaign  cost  France  near  400,000 
men.  The  army  of  Kutusofi',  which  was  near  170,000 
strong  when  he  left  Moscow,  was  reduced  in  the  pur- 
suit to  about  50,000  men.  If  the  Russian  operations 
had  been  directed  with  more  unity  and  ability,  not 
a  single  Frenchman  would  have  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen.  After  crossing  the  Niemen,  Murat 
conducted  the  wreck  of  the  army  to  the  Vistula,  where 
be  gave  up  the  command  to  prince  Eugene  (16th 


January,  1813),  who  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Oder.  But  the  army  hardly  existed;  and  a  great 
number  of  men  made  their  way  back  to  France  singly. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
this  disastrous  retreat  was  marshal  Ney,  to  whom 
Napoleon  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Moskwa  by 
a  decree  of  the  21st  of  February,  1813. 

The  emperor  passed  tlirough  Dresden,  where  he  saw 
the  king  of  Saxony.  He  arrived  at  Paris,  when 
nobody  was  expecting  him,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  of  his  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  Senate, 
by  their  president  Lacepede,  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  return.  The  address  was  in  a  style  of  fulsome 
flattery.  The  reply  was  vague  and  pompous ;  but  it 
Was  the  reply  of  a  man  who  still  felt  that  he  was 
master.  **  My  army,"  he  said,  "  has  sustained  losses, 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  premature  severity  of  the 
season."  The  leas  that  he  said  on  this  matter,  the 
better.* 

*  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  390,  ftc.  The  Council  of  State 
also  made  their  address  in  a  style  of  adulation.  The  em- 
peror's reply  said  nothing  of  MaJet's  conspiracy,  but  it  was 
directed  to  that  subject.  One  part  of  it  is  very  singular : 
"  It  is  to  ideology,  Uiis  misty  metaphysic,  which  subtly  pry- 
ing into  first  causes,  would  found  upon  them  the  legislation 
of  nations,  instead  of  adapting  laws  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  and  to  the  lessons  of  history,  that  we  must 
attribute  all  the  evils  which  this  beautiful  France  has  ex- 
perienced: these  errors  necessarily  must,  and  in  fact  did, 
produce  the  regime  of  the  men  of  blood.  Who,  in  fact, 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  insurrection  as  a  duty?  Who 
flattered  the  people,  by  proclaiming  that  they  possessed  a  so- 
vereignty which  they  could  not  exercise  ?  Who  destroyed  the 
sanctity  and  the  respect  for  the  laws,  by  making  them  depend 
not  on  the  sacred  principles  of  justice,  on  the  nature  of 
things  and  civil  justice,  but  merely  on  the  will  of  an  assembly 
composed  of  men  who  were  ignorant  of  laws  civil,  criminal, 
administrative,  pohtical,  and  military  ?  When  one  is  called  to 
regenerate  a  state,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  principles  that 
must  be  followed."  The  lecture  is  not  all  bad;  but  it  was 
rather  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  been  causing 
the  loss  of  more  life  than  all  the  "  men  of  blood ;"  and  in  a 
cause  where  "the  sacred  principles  of  justice"  were  in  no 
way  concerned. 

A  sketch  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  a  few  pages  is  of 
little  value.  It  must  be  inaccurate,  simply  owing  to  incom- 
pleteness, if  to  no  other  cause.  Neither  the  French  nor  the 
Russian  bulletins  can  be  taken  as  authority  on  all  matters ; 
and  S^gur's  narrative,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  is 
not  trustworthy.  Gourgaud's  criticism  on  it  is  instructive, 
and  will  enable  a  reader  to  estimate  better  the  character  of 
the  Russian  campaign,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  the  exaggera- 
tions of  some  writers.  The  narrative  uf  the  Russian,  Bou- 
tourUn,  '  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie,'  is  moderate  in 
its  tone,  and  judicious. 
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As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  he  set  about 
putting  a£fairs  in  order ;  and  he  began  with  the  pope. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  he  sent  to  compliment 
him  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  January  he  paid  him  unexpectedly  a  visit  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  had  a  long  conference.  Negotia- 
tions were  again  opened  with  the  pope,  who  signed 
a  new  Concordat  on  the  25  th  of  January.  The  pope 
was  restored  to  his  functions,  with  an  income  of  two 
millions  of  francs,  and  Avignon  was  assigned  for  his 
residence.  The  Concordat  was  published  on  the  13th 
of  February  as  a  law  of  the  state.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pope  was  again  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  he  began 
to  repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  and  he,  who  was  infal- 
lible, declared  that,  through  human  weakness,  he  had 
signed  that  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  execute. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  the  pope,  in  a  letter  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  retracted  his  signature,  and  proposed  a 
fresh  negotiation.  The  emperor  took  no  notice  of  the 
pope's  retractation. 


On  the  14th  of  February,  Napoleon  opened  the 
session  of  the  Legislative  body  with  an  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  "  failure  of  all  the  hopes  of  the 
English  in  Spain,"  of  his  Russian  victories,  and  the 
conquest  of  Moscow ;  but  the  excessive  and  premature 
cold  in  Russia  had  brought  on  his  army  "  a  dreadful 
calamity."  He  said  that  the  agents  of  England  were 
propagating  among  all  the  neighbours  of  the  J^rench 
**  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  their  sovereigns :  England 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  continent  a  prey  to  civil 
war,  and  to  all  the  fury  of  anarchy ;  but  Providence 
has  designed  England  herself  to  be  the  first  victim 
of  anarchy  and  of  civil  war." — **  The  French  dynasty,** 
he  continued,  "  reigns,  and  will  reign,  in  Spain.'* 
During  the  continuance  of  the  maritime  war,  "  bis 
people  must  be  prepared  for  every  kind  of  sacrifice." 
He  spoke  of  the  United  States  of  America  having  had 
recourse  to  arms  against  Ghreat  Britain,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  flag  :  "  The  wishes  of  the  world 
accompany  them  in  this  glorious   struggle;  if  they 
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terminate  it  by  compelling  the  enemies  of  the  continent 
to  acknowledge  the  principle,  that  the  flag  covers  the 
merchandise  and  the  crew,  and  that  neutrals  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  a  paper  blockade,  in  conformity  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  America  will 
have  deserved  well  of  all  nations :  posterity  will  say 
that  the  old  world  had  lost  its  rights,  and  that  the  new 
world  has  recovered  them."  On  the  25th  of  February 
the  minister  of  the  interior  presented  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  in  1811  and 
1812;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  notwithstanding 
all  her  calamities  and  wars,  and  the  continental  system, 
the  industry  of  France  at  this  time,  and  the  amount 
of  its  products,  far  exceeded  what  they  were  in  1788, 
or  at  any  time  after  that  date  ;  a  result  owing  first  to 
the  Revolution,  and  next  to  the  establishment  of  order 
under  the  empire.  In  the  twelve  years  since  the 
accession  of  Napoleon,  1,005  millions  of  francs  had 
been  spent  in  the  empire  on  public  works,  and  all 
of  them  works  of  utility  or  ornament — ^fortifications, 
ports,  roads,  bridges,  structures  of  various  kinds.  The 
amount  spent  on  imperial  palaces  and  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  was  only  62  millions  of  francs. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  began  this  system  of  public  expendi- 
ture, laid  out  money  chiefly  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  caprice.  He  did  little  for  the  public  service. 
The  financial  report  showed  that  the  revenues  of  1811 
and  1812  respectively  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate. 
The  budget  of  1813  was  fixed  at  1,150  millions  of 
francs ;  for,  in  order  to  make  up  the  estimated  receipts 
of  this  year,  and  the  deficits  of  1811,  1812,  a  supple- 
mental sum  of  282  millions  was  required.  It  was 
impossible  to  increase  the  taxes ;  for  when  taxation 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  a  higher  rate  does  not 
produce  more  in  total  amount,  but  less.  The  defi- 
ciency was  supplied  by  taking  part  of  the  property 
of  the  communes,  to  the  value  of  370  millions,  and 
selling  it.  The  communes  were  to  receive  a  title  to 
dividends  on  stock,  which  dividends  should  be  equal 
in  amount  to  the  clear  income  of  the  property  that  was 
taken  from  them.  The  communes  were  not  deprived 
of  woods,  pastures,  public  buildings,  public  walks,  or 
anything  that  was  enjoyed  in  common;  but  lands, 
houses,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  such  things 
as  were  let  for  rent,  were  ceded  to  the  state.  This  was 
a  clear  symptom  that  Napoleon's  government  would 
soon  be  in  financial  difficulties,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  of  his  administration.  But  the  civil  list  was 
managed  with  economy.  In  the  nine  years  and  three 
months  (28rd  September,  1804,  to  the  end  of  1813), 
Napoleon's  savings  out  of  his  allowance  were  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  danger  that  had  threatened  his  government, 
from  the  conspiracy  of  Malet,  and  the  necessity  of 
soon  leaving  Paris  to  oppose  his  enemies,  determined 
the  emperor  to  provide  for  a  regency.  He  had  the 
foolish  hope  that,  if  he  died,  a  piece  of  paper  could 
secure  the  throne  of  France  to  his  son.  A  Senatus- 
consulte  of  the  5th  of  February  regulated  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  French  emperors.     On  the 


30th  of  March  the  emperor  conferred  the  regency  on 
the  empress  Maria-Louisa. 

Napoleon  was  busy,  in  the' early  part  of  1813,  with 
forming  a  new  army.  A  Senatus-consulte  of  January, 
1813,  placed  at  his  disposal  100,000  <nen  of  the  first 
ban  of  the  National  Guard ;  100,000  conscripts  of  the 
years  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  called  to  form  a  part  of  the  active  army;  and 
150,000  conscripts  of  the  year  1814,  though  the  con- 
scripts of  1813  were  already  mustering:  in  all  half 
a  million  of  men.  The  city  of  Paris,  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  empire,  offered  to  supply  horsemen 
mounted  and  equipped,  each  in  proportion  to  its  means. 
For  three  months  the  columns  of  the  '  Moniteur '  were 
filled  with  addresses  and  offers,  made  and  signed  by 
functionaries,  municipal  councils,  and  great  proprietors, 
who  in  one  year  more  transferred  to  the  Bourbons  the 
same  expressions  of  zeal  and  insincerity.  But  all  this 
preparation  was  not  enough ;  and  on  the  5  th  of  April 
the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  180,000  more 
men  "  to  increase  the  active  armies."  Of  this  number 
10,000  were  called  mounted  guards  of  honour,  who 
were  to  equip  themselves  at  their  own  cost.  This 
demand  fell  on  tlie  children  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  conscription 
by  hiring  substitutes  at  an  enormous  price.  "  The 
gardes  d'honneur,"  says  Thibaudeau,  ''  were  hostages, 
who  would  be  a  security  to  the  emperor  that  their  fami- 
lies would  not  form  conspiracies  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire :  in  fine,  they  were  10,000  men  more  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army."  This  immense  consumption  of  the  male 
population  of  France  took  away  a  large  part  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  added  to  the  national  pro- 
duction ;  but  such  a  drain  does  not  necessarily  diminish 
the  population  of  a  country;  for  though  it  does  so 
directly,  the  indirect  effect  is  the  other  way.  The 
whole  number  of  men  placed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
disposal  of  the  French  government,  that  is,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Napoleon,  from  the  month  of  September,  1805, 
to  the  15th  of  November,  1813,  was  2,103,000.* 

The  emperor's  preparations  were  great,  but  those 
of  his  enemies  were  equal  to  them.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  was  raising  an  immense  force,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  Prussia  were  soon  apparent.  The 
French  were  still  in  possession  of  Danzig,  Glogau, 
Stettin,  and  other  Prussian  places,  and  they  had  a 
garrison  in  Berlin,  besides  an  army  of  30,000  men  in 
Posen.  Frederick- William,  who  had  often  made  pro- 
testations of  fidelity  to  his  French  ally,  suddenly 
quitted  Potsdam  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1813,  and 
went  to  meet  the  emperor  Alexander  at  Breslau.  In 
the  meantime  the  Prussian  general  Bulow,  who  had 
a  considerable  force  on  the  Oder,  allowed  the  Russian 
light  troops  to  pass  that  river.      The  king  had  not  yet 

*  £tats  des  conscriptions  levies  sous  TEmpire,  'Hist. 
Pari.,'  xxxix.,  526.  In  1812  the  population  of  the  empire 
was  estimated  at  47,700,000,  of  which  France  proper  CQn- 
tamed  28,700,000. 
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declared  himself  against  France,  and  he  even  proposed 
to  Napoleon,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities 
between  Russia  and  France,  that  the  Russians  should 
retire  behind  the  Vistula,  the  French  behind  the  Elbe, 
and  that  Napoleon  should  entrust  to  the  Prussians  the 
fortresses  along  the  Oder,  and  those  of  Pillau  and 
Danzig.  Napoleon  rejected  the  oflfer,  and  on  the  28th 
of  February  the  king  of  Prussia  made  an  alliance  with 
Alexander,  at  Kalisch,  in  Poland ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
March,  Hardenberg  sent  a  note  to  Napoleon's  minister, 
Maret,  which  was  a  declaration  of  war.  The  king  of 
Prussia  cannot  be  blamed  for  attempting  to  throw  off 
the  French  yoke,  but  his  duplicity  or  his  weakness  led 
him  to  make  professions  of  firiendship  to  Napoleon, 
while  he  was  meditating  hostility.  His  proclamation 
called  all  the  Prussians  to  arms ;  men  of  every  class, 
rank,  and  age,  were  summoned  to  deliver  their  country 
from  the  odious  yoke  of  the  French  emperor.  The 
disasters  of  1812  gave  the  Bourbons  new  hopes,  and 
Louis  XVII I.,  from  his  residence  at  Hartwell,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  issued  a  declaration  against  "the 
instrument  of  the  anger  of  Providence,  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  the  devastator  of  Europe." 
The  insurrection  against  the  French  broke  out  in 
March.  Hamburg  rose  against  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  Prince  Eugene  being  unable 
to  maintain  himself  in  Posen,  retired  behind  the  Oder 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  then  behind  the  Elbe. 
Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  also  Dresden. 
The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by 
a  proclamation,  invited  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
unite  with  them  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country ; 
another  proclamation  announced  that  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved.  Austria  was  arming, 
though  she  assumed  the  position  of  a  mediator. 

Napoleon  quitted  St.  Cloud  on  the  15th  of  April 
for  Mainz,  where  he  inspected  the  troops,  and  had  an 
interview  with  several  princes  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  On  the  25th  he  was  at  Erfurt.  He  had 
about  140,000  men  under  his  command ;  and  on  his 
left  prince  Eugfene  was  making  an  effort  to  join  him. 
He  could  reckon  on  bringing  together  about  250,000 
men,  before  the  enemy  could  oppose  to  him  an  equal 
number;  but  50,000  were  Germans,  ill-disposed  to- 
wards him ;  and  a  large  part  were  young  soldiers. 
Kutusoff  was  dead,  and  Wittgenstein  commanded  the 
combined  forces.  On  the  28th,  Napoleon  left  Erfurt 
with  the  intention  of  marching  on  Leipaig.  A  ren- 
contre took  place  between  the  emperor  and  the  enemy 
at  Weissenfels,  near  the  Elbe,  in  which  marshal  Bes- 
siferes,  duke  of  Istria,  one  of  the  emperor's  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  The 
emperor  passed  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May  on  the 
field  of  Liitzen,  where  Gustavus-Adolphus  lost  his  life 
in  1682.  On  the  next  day  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  in  which  the  emperor  had  about  85,000  men 
to  oppose  to  100,000.  Alexander  and  Frederic  were 
spectators  of  the  combat,  in  which  the  combined 
Russian  and  Prussian  army  was  defeated.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  immense  ;  but  as  usual  with  Napo- 


leon, his  own  loss  was  under-rated,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  exaggerated.  The  French  did  not  fbllow  up 
their  victory,  for  want  of  cavalry,  as  it  is  stated.  Na- 
poleon's bulletin  concluded  with  these  words :  **  Europe 
would  at  last  be  tranquil,  if  sovereigns  and  the  min- 
isters who  direct  their  cabinets  could  have  been  present 
at  this  field  of  battle ;  they  would  renounce  the  hope 
of  making  the  star  of  France  retrograde ;  they  would 
see  that  the  counsellors  who  would  dismember  the 
French  empire,  and  humble  the  emperor,  are  preparing 
the  ruin  of  their  sovereigns.*' 

The  battle  of  Liltaen  gave  the  French  possession  of 
Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Davoust  was  ordered  to  march 
upon  Hamburg,  and  to  threaten  the  communication 
with  Berlin.  The  retreat  of  the  Russo-Pmssian  army 
was  covered  by  their  numerous  well-appointed  cavalry. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  Eugdne  entered  Dresden,  and 
Napoleon  was  joined  there,  on  the  18th,  by  the  king 
of  Saxony,  who  had  left  his  capital  before  the  battle 
of  Liitzen.  The  king  brought  the  emperor  about  4000 
horse.  The  fidelity  of  Austria  to  the  French  emperor 
was  no  longer  doubtful  t  it  was  certain  that  she  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  join  the  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  who,  fearing  for  his  Italian  kingdom,  sent 
Eug^e  into  Italy.  On  the  16th,  Bubna  arrived  at 
Dresden  from  Vienna  with  a  letter  to  Napoleon  ft-om 
his  father-in-law,  who  offered  his  mediation  between 
the  emperor  and  his  enemies.  Bubna's  mission  to  the 
emperor  resulted  in  his  proposing  a  congress,  during 
which  there  should  be  an  armistice  ;  and  this  proposal 
for  an  armistice  and  a  congress  was  announced  in  the 
*  Moniteur*  of  the  24th  of  May :  but  another  battle 
was  fought  before  there  was  an  armistice.  The  Rosso- 
Prussian  army,  which  had  received  reinforcements,  was 
concentrated  at  Bautzen,  which  lies  east  of  Dresden, 
on  the  Spree.  Ney,  who  had  been  sent  forward  after 
the  battle  of  Lutzen  to  menace  Berlin,  was  ordered  to 
join  the  emperor  with  all  speed,  with  his  own  corps 
and  that  of  Lauriston,  which  together  amounted  to 
60,000  men.  The  destination  of  Ney  was  Hoyerswerda, 
a  position  which  cuts  the  direct  road  from  Bautzen  to 
Berlin  ;  and  by  crossing  the  Spree,  he  would  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  allied  army  at  Bautzen.  Before  the 
battle  Napoleon  sent  Caulaincourt  with  a  letter  to 
Alexander,  and  fhll  power  to  conclude  an  armistice  as 
long  as  the  congress  should  last.  The  insincerity  of 
Austria  made  Napoleon  adopt  the  design  of  endeavour- 
ing to  detach  Alexander  from  his  Prussian  ally,  by 
large  concessions:  "I  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  while 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,  "  I  wish  an  armi- 
stice, and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Russians,  that  1 
may  rid  myself  of  the  Austrians."  But  the  night 
came ;  there  was  no  answer  from  Alexander ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  fight  another  battle.  The  allies  had 
about  150,000  men,  well  placed,  at  Bautzen  and 
Hochkirchen.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  contest  began  : 
the  French  forced  the  Spree,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
Bautzen,  which  Napoleon  entered  in  the  evening. 
Blucher  alone  maintained  his  position,  between  the 
corps  of  Ney  and  the  French  army.     On  the  21st  thf 
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battle  began  again.  About  ten  the  sound  of  cannon 
Mas  heard  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  Napoleon,  who 
had  gone  asleep,  was  roused  up.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  said  that  he  had  got  a  victory.  It  was  the 
corps  of  Ney,  which  had  passed  the  Spree,  and  driven 
the  enemy  before  him.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  a 
defeat  of  the  allied  armies ;  and  in  the  evening  Napo« 
leon  lodged  in  an  isolated  inn,  which  the  emperor 
Alexander  had  occupied  during  the  day.  In  his 
bulletin  the  emperor  admitted  the  loss  on  his  side, 
during  the  20th  and  21st,  at  11,000  or  12,000  men 
killed  and  wounded.  This  was  called  the  victory  of 
Bautzen;*  but  like  the  battle  of  Ltitaen,  it  decided 
nothing.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful  on  both  sides, 
and  probably  nearly  equal.  The  enemy  retreated 
towards  Lobau  and  Ldwenberg;  and  Napoleon  fol- 
lowed and  drove  them  from  their  position  at  Reichen- 
bach.  As  the  enemy  still  held  out,  he  ordered  Ney 
to  drive  them  to  Gorlits,  and  he  went  down  into  a 
hollow  road,  in  order  to  ascend  an  eminence  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  followed  by  Mortier, 
Caulaincourt,  Duroc,  and  general  Kirgener.  A  ball 
from  the  enemy's  guns  struck  a  tree  near  the  emperor, 
and  when  he  got  to  the  eminence  and  turned  round  to 
ask  for  his  glass,  he  saw  only  Caulaincourt  behind 
him.  The  ball,  which  struck  the  tree,  rebounded, 
killed  Kirgener  and  mortally  wounded  Duroc,  who 
died  twelve  hours  after.  Napoleon  found  Duroc  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  they  had  never  been  parted 
since.  Duroc  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  em« 
peror,  which  he  never  abused.  In  the  many  important 
affairs  with  which  he  was  entrusted  he  had  always 
conducted  himself  with  moderation,  judgment,  and 
disinterestedness.  If  Napoleon  had  any  friend,  it  was 
Duroc.  He  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Friuli,  and  was 
grand-marechal  of  the  palace.  The  place  of  grand 
marechal  was  conferred  on  general  Bertrand.f 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  Metternich  wrote  to  Berthier, 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
were  disposed  to  an  armistice,  and  would  send  persons 
to  Napoleon  with  full  powers.  Napoleon  replied  that 
he  would  receive  them  if  they  came  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  entered  Silesia.  On  the  5th  of  June  a  con- 
vention was  signed,  by  which  an  armistice  till  the 
22nd  of  July  was  agreed  on.  Napoleon  afterwards 
admitted  that  this  armistice  was  a  mistake  on  his  part. 
''  I  was  wrong,"  he  said  at  St.  Helena,  "  to  sign  this 
convention  ;  for  if  I  had  continued  marching  onwards, 
as  I  could  have  done,  my  father-in-law  would  not  have 
taken  part  against  me."  If  the  emperor  of  Austria 
had  not  been  his  father-in-law,  Napoleon  would  have 
seen  more  clearly  what  was  preparing. 

Austria  offered  her  mediation,  and  Metternich  came 

*  Or^  Wurshen,  from  the  name  of  a  village  near  Bautzen. 

t  The  account  of  Duroc's  death  given  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  22nd  of  May,  addressed  to  the  empress-queen  and  regent, 
does  not  agree  exactly  with  that  stated  in  the  text}  and  it 
contains  some  remarks  exchanged  between  Duroc  and  the 
emperor,  who  went  to  see  him  before  be  died,  which  were 
apparently  added  to  produce  effect. 


to  Dresden  to  open  the  conferences.  He  explained 
that  Austria,  being  an  ally  of  France,  could  not  pro- 
perly be  a  mediator.  This  was  admitted,  and  Napo- 
leon authorised  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Bassano,  to 
renounce  the  Austrian  alliance,  in  order  that  Austria 
might  become  a  mediator;  and  thus  Napoleon  was 
tricked  by  the  crafty  diplomatist.  Napoleon  told  Met- 
ternich that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  to  Austria  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  that  all  he  wanted  was  the 
neutrality  of  Austria.  Metternich  replied  that  Austria 
must  be  either  for  him  or  against  him ;  and  he  made 
large  demands  on  Napoleon.  The  emperor  got  out  of 
humour,  and  asked  him  how  much  England  bad  given 
him  to  induce  him  to  play  this  part.  Metternich 
swallowed  the  insult,  but  he  felt  it.  We  cannot  attri- 
bute the  defection  of  Austria  from  Napoleon  to  such 
a  slight  matter  as  this  ;  for  it  was  already  determined 
on  :  but  Metternich  was  not  likely  to  be  put  in  better 
humour  by  being  charged  with  taking  a  bribe  from 
England.  Before  he  left  Dresden,  he  signed  a  secret 
convention  with  the  duke  of  Bassano,  by  which  the 
mediation  of  Austria  was  accepted ;  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  French  plenipotentiaries  were  to  meet 
at  Prague  before  the  5th  of  July  ;  Napoleon  undertook 
to  maintain  the  armistice  to  the  10th  of  August ;  and 
the  emperor  Francis  was  to  induce  Alexander  and 
Frederick  to  do  the  same.  But  Russia  and  Prussia 
had  already  (June  15th)  made  a  treaty  at  Reichenbach 
with  England,  by  which  Prussia  and  Russia  agreed  to 
continue  the  war  with  vigour,  and  England  was  to 
furnish  them  with  subsidies.  Austria  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  treaty ;  and  Stadion,  one  of  the 
Austrian  ministers,  was  at  Reichenbach.  * 

The  emperor  was  not  idle  during  the  armistice. 
Davoust,  by  his  orders,  retook  possession  of  Hamburg ; 
and  to  punish  this  town  for  its  revolt,  a  contribution 
of  50  millions  of  francs  was  levied  upon  it.  Napoleon 
daily  received  communications  from  Paris,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  he  despatched  business 
just  as  if  he  had  been  in  Paris.  Reviews  of  his  soldiers 
were  both  business  and  amusement ;  and  as  if  to  show 
how  little  concerned  he  was  at  the  state  of  affairs,  he 
sent  for  actors  and  actresses  from  Paris  to  play  at 
Berlin.  Talma,  and  Mademoiselles  Mars  and  Georges 
were  among  those  who  came  to  amuse  the  emperor. 
If  he  was  disposed  for  peace,  the  allies  had  not  much 
disposition  towards  it ;  and  the  condition  of  a£^rs  in 
Spain  was  encouraging  for  them.  The  French  emperor 
had  drawn  many  of  his  soldiers  from  Spain.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  Wellington  defeated  the  French  at  Vit- 
toria,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  precipitately 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  abandoning  their  artillery  and 
baggage.  The  royalist  party  was  also  beginning  to 
stir  again  in  France,  by  spreading  proclamations  through 
La  Vendee,  where  Louis  de  la  Rochejacquelin  was  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  It  is  said  that  the  police 
also  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the  gardes  d'hon- 
neur,  who  were  organizing  at  Tours,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  arrested;  but  the  matter  was  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible. 
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The  congress  was  adjourned,  and  the  negotiations 
did  not  commence  until  the  29th  of  July.  At  last 
Metternich  announced  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies  :  the 
dissolution  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  he 
divided  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  Prussia 
was  also  to  have  Danzig:  the  independence  of  the 
Hanse  towns :  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine ;  the  cession  of  Illyria  to  Austria :  the  inde« 
pendence  of  Holland :  and  Ferdinand  VII.  to  he  king 
of  Spain.  Napoleon  answered  on  the  9th  of  August, 
hy  conceding  part,  and  refusing  the  rest.  The  10th 
of  August  expired  while  his  answer  was  on  the  road ; 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  declared  that  their  powers 
had  expired.  Caulaincourt,  however,  communicated 
Napoleon's  answer,  which  was  declared  to  he  insuffi- 
cient. The  emperor  then  empowered  him  to  accept 
the  ultimatum  of  Austria,  with  this  reserve,  that 
France  should  keep  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns 
as  a  kind  of  deposit  until  peace  should  he  made  with 
England,  in  order  that  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns 
might  he  an  ohject  of  negotiation.  Metternich  said 
that  these  concessions  might  have  done  on  the  10th, 
but  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  Austria  immediately 
published  her  declaration  of  war,  and  Napoleon  was 
compelled  to  try  the  chance  of  battle,* 

The  allies  had  decided  on  their  plan  of  operations. 
Their  force  has  been  estimated  at  500,000,  and,  with 
the  reserves,  at  800,000  men ;  it  was  the  counterpart 
of  Napoleon's  grand  army  of  Russia.  S'chwarzenberg 
commanded  the  Austrians,  and  Wittgenstein  the  Rus- 
sians. Blucher  had  an  army  in  Silesia  of  180,000 
men  f  and  Bemadotte  was  protecting  Berlin  with  above 
100,000  Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  Walmoden, 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  was  to  keep  Davoust  in 
check,  who  occupied  Hamburg  with  an  equal  force. 
An  Austrian  army  was  moving  upon  the  Inn,  to  act 
against  Bavaria ;  and  another  force  was  preparing  to 
invade  Illyria  and  Italy.  A  Frenchman  was  also  at 
the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  whose  name  and  mili- 
tary reputation,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  some 
influence  when  the  allies  reached  the  Rhine.  Moreau 
appeared  again  to  throw  his  weight  in  the  scale  against 
Bonaparte.  Napoleon's  proposed  line  of  defence  was 
the  Elbe  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden  ;  but  all  the  force 
that  he  could  muster  to  oppose  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  375,000  men,  and  he  had  only  40,000  cavalry 
to  oppose  to  100,000.  During  Napoleon's  stay  at 
Dresden,  Fouche  arrived  there.  He  was  summoned 
by  Napoleon,  who  probably  was  well  acquainted  with 
Fouche's  intrigues,  and  did  not  wish  him  to  be  at 
Paris.  Fouchi  foresaw  the  emperor's  downfall,  and 
he  was  busy  with  a  scheme  for  a  regency  in  the  hands 
of  Maria  Louisa,  aided  by  a  council,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  a  member  himself.  On  the  16th  of  August,  just 
when  hostilities  were    going   to    commence,    Murat 

*  This  affair  of  the  negotiation  is  told  in  a  partial  spirit  by 
Norvins, '  Histoiie  de  Napoleon,  iv.,  e.  2.  Compare  Thi- 
baudeau, '  Empire,'  vi.,  c  91. 


also  appeared.  He  had  left  the  wreck  of  the  grand 
army  to  look  after  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  he  long 
hesitated  which  side  he  should  take  in  the  campaign 
of  1813.  His  only  object  was  to  secure  bis  own 
crown ;  and  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  de- 
termined him  to  try  his  fortune  with  Napoleon.  Joroini, 
the  chief  of  Ney's  stafl^  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a  council  of  war.  This 
defection  was  a  serious  matter,  for  Jomini  might  inform 
the  Russians  of  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign. 

The  events  of  this  campaign,  in  whicb  the  French 
were  driven  beyond  the  Rhine,  belong  to  a  military 
history.  Oudinot,  who  was  sent  against  Berlin,  was 
defeated  by  Bemadotte  at  Gross-Beeren  on  the  23rd 
of  August,  while  Schwarzenberg  was  marching  upon 
Dresden  with  an  immense  force.  Napoleon,  who  was 
advancing  against  Prague,  returned  to  Dresden ;  and 
on  the  26th  and  27th  was  fought  a  great  battle — that 
of  the  27th  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain.  His 
bulletin  was  in  the  usual  style :  "  We  may  reckon  that 
the  enemy  has  60,000  men  less  ;  our  loss  in  wounded, 
killed,  or  prisoners,  amounts  to  4,000."  Among  the 
60,000,  he  included  30,000  prisoners.  In  another 
bulletin  he  estimated  the  enemy's  sick  at  20,000  men ; 
and  consequently  the  whole  diminution  of  their  effective 
force  at  80,000.  In  this  battle  Moreau  had  his  legs 
shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  of  his  wound. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  Macdonald  was  defeated  on  the 
Katzbach  by  Bliicher,  and  lost  25,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  This  disaster  was  followed 
by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Vandamme  at  Culm,  (SOth 
of  August),  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
army  which  was  defeated  at  Dresden.  Bemadotte  was 
threatening  to  break  through  Napoleon's  line  between 
Wittenberg  and  Hamburg,  and  Ney  was  sent  against 
him.  The  two  marshals  met  at  Dennewitz  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  and  Ney  was  defeated. 

Napoleon  did  not  give  up  the  design*  of  defending 
the  line  of  the  Elbe  until  he  heard  of  the  defection  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  who,  on  the  8th  of  October,  joined 
the  allies  by  compulsion.  The  allies  were  already 
surrounding  him,  and  the  roads  to  France  were  being 
closed  against  his  retreat.  Napoleon  had  his  back  to 
the  Elbe,  and  the  allies  had  their  back  to  the  states  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  this  position,  it 
is  said  that  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  seising 
Berlin  ;  but  the  defection  of  his  Bavarian  ally,  and  the 
advice  of  his  generals,  which  was  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion,  determined  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  Rhine 
across  Germany,  which  was  rising  against  him.  He 
directed  his  march  to  Leipzig,  leaving  St.  Cyr  at 
Dresden.  He  was  at  Leipzig  on  the  15th  of  October, 
and  the  force  of  the  coalition  was  advancing  to  the 
same  point  to  overwhelm  him  with  numbers.  On  the 
16th,  Napoleon  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Wachau, 
near  Leipzig,  by  a  superior  force.  The  17th  was  not 
interrupted  by  a  single  shot :  it  was  a  dull  rainy  day, 
and  the  two  armies  were  face  to  face.  But  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  the  allies  were  reinforced  by  above 
100^000  men  under  the  command  of  Bemadotte,  Ben- 
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ingsen,  and  CoUoredo ;  and  the  emperor  saw  that  he 
must  now  secure  his  retreat.  General  Meeifeld,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  French  on  the  16th,  was 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  ask  for 
an  armistice,  on  terms  which,  a  little  earlier,  would 
perhaps  have  been  gladly  accepted.  But  Meerfeld  did 
not  return  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  Napoleon  then 
prepared  to  retreat  through  Leipzig.  The  French,  it 
is  said,  were  not  above  120,000  men.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  they  were  attacked  by  the  allies,  who 
amounted  to  300,000,  and  had  1,200  pieces  of  cannon. 
A  destructive  cannonade  was  kept  up  all  day ;  but  the 
French  lost  ground  on  their  left,  and  the  Saxons  and 
the  Wurtemberg  cavalry  of  Napoleon  passed  over  to 
Bemadotte's  army.  Their  enemies  admit  that  the 
French  defended  themselves  with  heroic  courage,  and 
though  the  allies  lost  an  inunense  number  of  men  on 
the  18th,  they  had  still  a  very  great  numerical  supe- 
riority. The  campaign  was  in  fact  decided,  and  Napo- 
leon was  compelled  to  retreat.  On  the  19th  the  army 
was  concentrated  upon  Leipzig,  and  the  French  began 
to  defile  through  the  town,  but  they  did  not  evacuate 
it  without  great  loss.  The  emperor  ordered  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  to  be  destroyed  after  all  the  army  had 
passed ;  but  owing  to  mismanagement  it  was  blown  up 
while  many  thousands  of  the  French  were  still  between 
the  Elster  and  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  men  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Pleisse  and  the 


Elster ;  and  among  them  was  Poniatowski.  About 
15,000  men  surrendered  at  discretion.  Bliicher  and 
Bubna  followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  French,  who  on 
the  22nd  reached  Erfurt.  Napoleon  stayed  there  two 
days,  during  which  he  was  busily  engaged  in  providing 
for  his  retreat,  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  He  worked  in  the  same  room  in 
which  he  and  Alexander  had  many  long  conversations 
four  years  before  during  the  meeting  at  Erfurt.  Here 
Murat  left  him,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  letters 
from  Naples  which  required  his  presence  there.  He 
foresaw  the  emperor's  fall,  and  had  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able  to  keep  his  own  usurped  throne.  Napo- 
leon left  Erfurt  on^he  25th  for  Hanau,  on  the  Kinzig, 
a  branch  of  the  Maine,  where  he  had  to  fight  a  battle 
with  an  Austro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede,  which 
was  defeated,  and  the  French  passed  unmolested 
through  Frankfort.  On  the  22nd  of  November  the 
emperor  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army,  probably  about  60,000  men. 

The  allies,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  lost  no  time 
in  taking  measures  for  the  junction  of  all  the  disposable 
forces  of  Germany,  the  administration  of  the  countries 
abandoned  by  the  French,  and  the  provisioning  of  their 
troops.  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  elector  of  Hesse, 
joined  the  coalition.  Denmark  concluded,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  an  armistice  with  the  allies.  Napoleon 
had  not  a  single  ally  left.   '  ^, 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  Bonaparte  was  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  14th,  the  Senate  presented 
an  address  to  him  at  the  Tuileries.  Their  organ  was 
LacepMe,  and  .their  address  was  in  the  usual  style  of 
adulation.  It  concluded  with  these  words :  "  The 
French  show  by  their  devotion  and  by  their  sacrifices 
that  no  nation  has  ever  better  known  its  duties  towards 
their  country,  honour,  and  their  sovereign."  The 
emperor's  answer  was  short :  "  A  year  ago  all  Europe 
marched  with  us ;  now  all  Europe  is  marching  against 
us :  it  is  because  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  formed  by 
France  or  by  England :  we  should  have  to  fear  every- 
thing, but  for  the  energy  and  power  of  the  nation : 
posterity  will  say,  if  the  circumstances  were  critical, 
they  were  not  superior  to  France  and  to  myself." 

The  Senate  were  ready  to  obey  their  master's  will. 
A  Senatus-consulte  of  the  15th  of  November,  1818, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war  300,000 
conscripts.  The  married  men  were  exempt  from  this 
levy.  On  the  9th  of  October  preceding,  on  the  demand 
of  the  empress,  the  Senate  had  previously  granted 
280,000  conscripts,  from  which  the  married  men  also 
were  exempt.    But  it  was  impossible  to  get  as  many 


unmarried  men  as  were  granted,  for  France  did  not 
contain  so  many,  who  fell  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
scription. The  whole  amount  of  men  granted  by  the 
different  S6natus-consultes  of  1813  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,140,000. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  also  of  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, it  was  declared  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  State  should  assist  in  a  body  at  the  imperial 
sittings  of  the  Legislative  body,  and  that  the  emperor 
should  name  a  president  for  the  Legislative  body,  thus 
constituted.  He  named  the  duke  of  Massa,  though 
the  duke  was  not  a  member  of  the  body. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  emperor  went  in  great 
pomp  to  make  his  address  to  the  Legislative  body.  He 
spoke  of  his  great,  victories  in  the  late  campaign,  which 
had  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  defection  of  his 
allies ;  and  he  said  that  France  herself  would  be  in 
danger,  but  for  the  energy  and  the  union  of  the 
French :  "In  these  grave  circumstances,  my  first 
thought  has  been  to  call  you  around  me ;  my  heart 
feels  the  want  of  the  presence  and  the  affection  of  my 
subjects :  I  have  never  been  seduced  by  prosperity ; 
adversity  would  find  me  above  its  attacks:  I  have 
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often  given  peace  to  nations,  when  they  had  lost 
everything:  with  one  part  of  my  conquests  I  huve 
raised  thrones  for  kings  who  have  abandoned  me :  I 
had  conceived  and  executed  great  designs  for  the  pros- 
perity and  the  happiness  of  the  world :  monarch  and 
father,  I  feel  how  much  peace  adds  to  the  security  of 
thrones  and  of  families :  negotiations  have  been  com- 
menced with  the  allied  powers :  I  adhere  to  the  preli- 
minary terms  which  they  have  oflfered." — "  I  have 
given  orders  that  tliere  should  be  communicated  to  you 
all  the  original  papers  which  are  in  the  portfolio  of 
my  department  of  foreign  affairs :  you  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  them  through  the  medium  of  a  com- 
mission.—There  is  no  opposition  on  my  part  to  the 
re-establishment  of  peace."  He  said  that  it  was  with 
regret  that  he  must  ask  for  fresh  sacrificesi  fresh  soldiers, 
and  mote  money :  "  That  which  my  minister  of  finance 
will  propose  to  you,  is  conformable  to  the  system  of 
finance  which  1  have  established :  we  will  meet  every- 
thing without  a  loan,  which  devours  the  future ;  and 
without  paper-money,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
social  order."  Five  members  of  the  Legislative  body 
were  named  by  that  body  as  commissioners,  to  examine 
the  documents  relative  to  the  negotiations  for  peace : 
they  were,  Raynouard,  Lain^,  Gallois,  Flaugergues, 
and  Maine-de-Biran.  The  members  named  by  the 
Senate  were,  Fontanes,  Talleyrand,  Saint-Marsan, 
Barbe-Marbois,  and  Beumonville.  The  president  of 
the  Legislative  body,  the  duke  of  Massa,  and  LacepMe 
the  president  of  the  Senate,  were  members  of  the  com- 
missions. In  the  conferences  of  the  two  commissions, 
those  of  the  Senate  showed  their  usual  devotion  or 
servility,  but  the  members  of  the  Legislative  body  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  resistance.  Each  of  the  commissions 
made  a  report.  Fontanes,  the  orator  of  the  Senate,  some- 
what moderated  his  tone  of  adulation.  He  made  a  report 
to  the  Senate,  who  voted  an  address  to  the  emperor. 
Lain^  made  his  report  to  the  Legislative  body  on  the 
28th  of  December,  which  was  received  on  the  29th  by 
a  majority  of  223  votes  to  81,  and  printed.  The  same 
commission  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
emperor  in  conformity  to  the  report ;  but  on  the  30th 
the  emperor  stopped  the  impression,  and  seized  the 
proofis  of  this  report,  which  he  declared  to  be  seditious, 
and  insulting  to  him.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
address  of  the  Legislative  body,  which  on  the  81st  was 
adjourned  by  an  imperial  decree.  The  report  of  Laine 
was  indirectly  an  attack  on  Napoleon.  It  showed  that 
the  then  negotiations  for  peace  had  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  November  preceding ;  and  the  documents  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  showed  that  the  belligerent 
powers  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  peace ;  that 
conditions  had  been  proposed  by  the  allies,  and  that 
the  French  emperor  had  fully  assented  to  the  preli- 
minaries necessary  for  the  opening  of  a  congress  :  there 
was  then  no  obstacle  to  a  peace.  The  report  further  sug- 
gested that,  to  prevent  the  allies  from  charging  France 
and  the  emperor  with  a  wish  to  keep  a  territory  too 
extensive  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  declare  to  Europe  and  France  that  the  war 
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should  only  be  coptinued  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  French  people  and  the  integrity  of  their  terri- 
tory. This  declaration,  it  was  added,  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  allied  powers,  who  respect  the 
courage  of  the  French  ;  but  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
rouse  the  people,  and  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence. 
It  was  the  opinion  then  of  the  committee,  "  that  while 
the  government  should  propose  the  most  prompt  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  the  state,  his  majesty  should 
be  entreated  to  maintain  the  complete  and  uninter- 
rupted execution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the 
French  the  rights  of  liberty,  of  security,  property,  and 
to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights."  * 
The  pride  of  the  emperor  could  not  submit  to  receive 
the  good  advice  of  the  Legislative  body.  His  allocu- 
tion of  the  1st  of  January,  when  they  paid  him  a  visit, 
was  a  rude  and  insolent  attack :  "  Messieurs,"  began 
the  man  intoxicated  with  power,  *'  you  might  have  done 
much  good,  and  you  have  only  done  harm :  eleven- 
twelfths  of  you  are  good :  the  rest  are  factious." — 
'*  M.  Laine  is  a  conspirator,  an  agent  of  England. — 
I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  M.  Lain6 :  he  is  a  bad  man." 
The  emperor  feared  the  effect  of  the  report  and  the 
address :  if  they  had  been  published,  they  might  have 
roused  his  people  against  him. 

The  coalition  had  two  things  to  do,  to  clear  the  strong 
places  of  Germany  of  the  French  garrisons,  which 
amounted  altogether  to  140,000  men,  and  to  invade 
France.  St.  Cyr  capitulated  at  Dresden  ;  the  garrison  of 
Torgau  surrendered ;  and  Danzig  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1814,  after  a  ten  months'  siege.  Owing  to  Napoleon's 
system,  in  1813,  of  holding  so  many  places,  he  now 
lost  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  men,  at  a  time  when 
France  was  going  to  be  invaded.  At  the  beginning 
of  1814,  the  forces  of  the  coalition,  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  sieges,  reinforced  the  invading  army. 
This  army  amounted  to  680,000  men.  The  right 
wing,  under  Bemadotte,  invaded  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  Prussian  general,  Bulow,  took  Amsterdam.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  1813,  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  proclaimed,  and*  the  house  of 
Orange  recalled.  The  centre  of  the  allied  army,  under 
Bliicher,  was  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  between 
Coblenz  and  Mainz  ;  and  the  grand  army  under  Schwar- 
zenberg,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  to 
cross  the  Rhine  at  various  points,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Maine  upwards.  In  their  declaration  of  the  1st 
of  December,  1813,f  the  allied  powers  said  that  they 
**  did  not  make  war  on  France,  but  against  that  pre- 
ponderance which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe  and  of 
France,  the  emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long  exercised 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire."     The   declaration 


*  '  Rapport  fait  au  Corps  L^gislatif,  au  nom  de  sa  com- 
mission extraordinaire,  par  M.  Lain6 ;'  *  Adresse  du  Corps 
L^gislatif,  &c.,  par  M.  Raynouard;'  and  'Allocution  de 
Tempereur  aux  membres  du  Corps  L^gislatif  pr^sens  k 
I'audience  dn  ler  Janv.  1814;*  'Hist.  Pari.,'  xxxix.,  452, &o. 

t  It  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Frankfort. 
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fiirther  said,  that  "  tbe  allied  powers  confirm  to  the 
French  empire  an  extent  of  temtoiy  which  France  had 
never  known  under  its  kings."  Durmg  this  time  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  which  were  the  subjects 
of  the  reports  of  the  two  commissions,  already  referred 
to.  Mannheim  was  proposed  as  the  place  for  a  meeting 
of  congress  by  Caulaincourt,  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  Maret  (duke  of  Bassano)  for  foreign  affairs.  But 
there  was  no  congress  at  Mannheim :  the  negotiations 
were  deferred,  partly  on  the  pretext  that  the  emperor 
was  levying  800,000  conscripts :  the  time  was  wasted 
in  correspondence,  and  the  allies  still  advanced.  On 
the  21  St  of  December,  1813,  the  first  corps  of  Schwar- 
senberg  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bftle,  which  was  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Swiss  territory ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  Bliicher  also  crossed  the  river.  The  proclama- 
tions of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  declared  that  it 
was  against  Napoleon  and  his  principles  that  they  were 
leading  their  armies,  and  not  against  France.  The 
French  people  would  not  have  made  this  distinction : 
they  would  have  only  seen  an  army  of  invaders,  and 
would  have  risen  to  repel  them,  as  they  did  in  the 
Revolutionary  wars ;  but  they  were  unarmed.  Napo* 
leon  trusted  not  in  the  French  people :  there  was  a  law 
which  punished  every  man  who  possessed  military 
weapons. 

Napoleon  had  a  very  insufiicient  force  to  oppose  to 
the  allies,  who  before  the  end  of  January,  1814,  had 
advanced  into  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Meuse, 
and  were  also  threatening  Lyon.  Napoleon  must 
attack  or  be  attacked  under  the  ramparts  of  Paris. 
He  began  to  set  his  house  in  order  by  a  treaty  with 
Ferdinand,  concluded  (11th  December)  at  Valen^ay, 
by  which  Napoleon  recognized  him  as  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  engaged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  engaged  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish evacuate  his  territories.  Napoleon  gave  up  that 
which  he  could  no  longer  keep.  Wellington  was 
already  before  Bayonne ;  and  Ferdinand  did  not  enter 
Spain  for  three  months.  The  pope  was  allowed  to 
leave  Fontainebleau  and  return  to  Italy,  but  the  em- 
peror gave  secret  orders  to  detain  him  at  Savona. 
Prince  Eugene,  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  Italy, 
maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  last,  and  defended  him- 
self with  courage.  Murat,  in  the  meantime,  was  consi- 
dering how  he  should  keep  his  kingdom.  The  emperor 
seems  still  to  have  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  resist 
the  coalition,  but  his  means  were  insufiicient.  The 
Revolution  had  repelled  the  enemies  of  France  by 
calling  the  nation  to  arms,  but  Napoleon  had  great 
repugnance  to  this  measure ;  he,  the  elect  of  the 
people,  as  he  pretended  to  be,  would  not  trust  them 
to  defend  their  own  choice.  In  the  month  of  January, 
1814,  when  the  Eastern  Departments  were  invaded, 
the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  people  were  called 
to  arms ;  but  it  was  too.  late :  there  was  no  national 
movement.  On  the  8th  of  January  he  organized  the 
National  GKiard  of  Paris,  30,000  men  or  upwards, 
selected  from  among  the  presumed  friends  of  order; 
but  provisionally  it  was  only  10,000  or  12,000  strong. 


and  even  this  number  was  selected  from  among  govern- 
ment employes,  and  people  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  emperor  gave  the  command  of  the  National  Guards 
to  marshal  Moncey ;  himself  named  all  the  ofiicers, 
and  all  of  them  were  persons  in  dependance  on  himself. 
These  National  Guards  were  only  armed  with  pikes, 
and  some  had  guns  without  bayonets.  The  excuse 
made  for  this  miserable  distrust  was  the  want  of  guns ; 
but  there  were  plenty  in  the  arsenal.  The  men  of  Paris 
who  might  have  helped  the  emperor  in  his  hour  of 
need,  the  formidable  bands  of  the  faubourgs,  were  left 
unarmed.  There  was  danger  in  calling  to  his  aid  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  which  Napoleon  clearly  saw ; 
he  would  maintain  his  throne  by  the  army  or  not 
at  all.  The  allies  had  stirred  up  the  people  of  Ger- 
many against  Napoleon ;  and  his  only  chance  was  in 
rousing  the  whole  French  nation  against  the  invaders  : 
but  this  chance  he  would  not  try. 

The  negotiations  were  not  broken  off,  and  Caulain- 
court was  still  at  the  enemy's  head-quarters.  Chitillon- 
sur-Seine  was  named  by  the  allies  as  the  place  of  con- 
gress;  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  Caulaincourt  was 
there.  On  the  23rd,  Napoleon  received  at  the  Tuileries 
thje  oaths  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
oath  of  the  empress,  whom  he  appointed  regent.  His 
brother  Joseph,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  was 
named  his  lieutenant ;  and  Camot  was  sent  to  defend 
Antwerp.  On  the  25th  of  January  he  left  Paris  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  consisting  In  all  of 
about  70,000  men.  But  he  had  to  oppose  two  columns 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching  on  Paris,  one  by  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  and  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mame.  By  placing  himself  between  the  two  basins, 
and  between  the  two  columns,  he  could  not  only  pre- 
vent their  junction,  but  attack  either  of  them  as  he  saw 
opportunity.  From  the  27th  of  January  to  the  end  of 
March  he  maintained  the  contest  with  unequal  forces  ; 
and  the  campaign  of  1814  was  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
hibition of  the  emperor's  activity,  daring,  and  fertility 
in  resources.  But  it  belongs  entirely  to  a  military 
history,  and  is  unintelligible  except  in  detail  and  with 
the  aid  of  proper  maps. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  congress  was  opened  at 
Chfitillon,  while  the  campaign  was  still  actively,  carried 
on.  Talleyrand  had  an  agent  at  Ch&tillon,  who  kept 
up  a  close  communication  with  Nesselrode  and  Metter- 
nich  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  acting  on  the 
part  of  Louis  XVIII.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Bourbon  party  in  France  was  organizing  itself,  Talley- 
rand saw  what  turn  things  were  taking,  and  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  opportunity. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  allies  occupied  Troyes  on 
the  7th  of  February,  and  it  was  here  that  the  royalists 
under  their  protection  made  the  first  demonstration  in 
favour  of  the  old  dynasty.  But  there  were  demonstra- 
tions in  other  parts  of  France.  The  due  d'Angoulfime, 
the  son  of  the  comte  d'Artois,  was  with  the  English 
army  before  St.  Jean-de-Luz  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  whence  he  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  French,  dated  the  2nd  of  February,  1814.     He 
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promised  the  army,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
maintenance  of  the  rank  of  all  the  officers,  and  pay- 
ment, and  rewards.  The  allies  at  Chfttillon  now  de- 
parted from  the  terms  of  the  Frankfort  proclamation, 
and  (17th  February)  required  the  emperor  of  the 
French  to  renounce  all  the  acquisitions  made  by  France 
since  the  beginning  of  1792,  and  to  accede  to  other 
terms,  still  more  humiliating.  The  emperor  still  con- 
tinued to  make  head  against  the  invaders.  On  the 
21st  the  comte  d' Artois  was  at  Vesoul  with  the  rear  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  allies ;  and  from  this  town  he 
dated  a  proclamation,  which  was  forwarded  to  Paris, 
secretly  printed,  and  distributed  by  the  order  of 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  and  Talleyrand.  In  this 
proclamation  the  comte  d'  Artois  assumed  the  title  of 
monsieur  and  lieutenant  -  general  of  the  kingdom. 
"  Frenchmen,"  he  said,  "  the  day  of  your  deliverance 
approaches :  the  brother  of  your  king  is  arrived."  The 
vigorous  resistance  of  Napoleon  surprised  and  discon- 
certed the  allies ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
on  the  1st  of  March  a^  Chaumont  (Haute-Mame)  be- 
tween England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  by  which 
the  several  parties  engaged  themselves  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour  and  in  perfect  union,  if  Napoleon 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  to  him  on 
the  l7th  of  February.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  Soissons 
capitulated  to  Bulow ;  atnd  on  the  12th  the  due  d'  An- 
goul^m^  made  his  entry  into  Bordeaux  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  English  army,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  a  large  body  of  royalists,  who 
were  assembled  in  this  place.  Bordeaux  was  the  first 
city  which  declared  for  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  was 
not  aware  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  when  he  made 
his  answer  on  the  19ih  of  March  to  the  terms  offered 
to  him  on  the  17th  of  February.  He  proposed,  through 
Caulaincourt,  that  France  should  have  its  old  limits, 
with  the  addition  of  Savoy  and  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
that  Eugene  should  have  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with 
the  frontier  of  the  Adige ;  with  some  other  conditions. 
The  allies  refused  his  terms,  and  the  Congress  of  Ch&- 
tillon  broke  up. 

Napoleon  finally  took  the  resolution  of  moving  to 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  the  view  of  getting  together 
the  garrisons  of  the  strong  places  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  operating  on  the  communications  of  the 
enemy.  He  retired  across  the  Aube,  and  took  the 
road  of  Vitry-le-Fran^ais  to  St.  Dizier,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  2Srd,  and  learned  from  Caulaincourt  that 
the  allies  had  rejected  his  offer.  While  Napoleon  was 
making  this  move  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  the  allies 
resolved  to  direct  all  their  force  upon  Paris,  where  they 
were  informed  that  there  could  be  no  great  resistance, 
for  the  city  was  improtected,  people  were  quiet,  and  they 
had  no  arms.  This  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
mainly  at  the  instance  of  Alexander.  While  Napoleon 
at  St.  Dizier  (March  26th)  was  fighting  with  Win- 
zingerode,  who  was  left  to  watch  him,  Mortier  and 
Marmont,  who  had  about  25,000  men,  were  driven 
back  upon  Paris  by  the  united  armies  of  Bliicher  and 
Schwarzenberg ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 


king  of  Prussia,  fixed  their  head- quarters  at  Bendy. 
As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  allies 
upon  Paris,  he  left  Macdonald  in  command  of  bis  anny, 
and  hurried  to  Fontainebleau  (SOth  of  March).  He 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  Paris  making  some  resist- 
ance, and  thus  giving  him  time  to  concentrate  his 
force ;  but  he  was  deceived.  The  emperor,  it  is  said, 
had  written  to  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  16th,  and  told 
him  that  if  the  enemy  advanced  on  Paris  in  aach  force 
as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  the  empress  and  the 
king  of  Rome  should  leave.  Accordingly  they  left  on 
the  28th  of  March,  the  empress  and  her  child,  the 
council  of  regency,  the  court,  the  money,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  baggage.  Of  all  the  regency  there 
only  remained  Joseph,  Talleyrand,  and  Savary.  On 
the  same  day  a  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  before  them  their  cattle,  and  with  their  move- 
ables crammed  in  carts  and  wagons,  crowded  into 
Paris ;  and  the  citizens,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  allies,  now  b^an  to 
suspect  the  truth,  that  the  enemy  was  not  fiir  behind.* 
Joseph  issued  a  proclamation :  "  The  Council  of  Re- 
gency has  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  empress  and 
the  king  of  Rome :  I  remain  with  you."  But  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  could  be  no  great  encouragement* — 
'*  Let  us  arm  to  defend  this  city,  its  monuments,  its 
wealth,  our  women,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to 
us."  But  where  were  the  people  to  get  arms  ?  and 
what  were  they  to  defend  ?  neither  their  wealth,  nor 
their  women,  nor  their  children  were  in  danger :  the 
allies  made  not  war  against  them.— "The  emperor 
marches  to  our  relief;  let  us  second  him  by  a  short 
and  active  resistance,  and  preserve  French  honour." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  absurd  proclamation 
meant.  The  only  hope  of  resistance  would  have  been 
in  rousing  all  Paris,  and  putting  arms  in  every  man's 
hands:  a  popular  explosion  could  alone  have  saved 
the  city.  Nothing  was  done  to  encourage  it ;  and  it  is 
said  that  means  were  taking  to  prevent  it,  by  still 
spreading  reports  of  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
emperor,  and  declaring  that  there  was  no  real  danger. 
But  while  the  Parisians  were  thus  put  asleep,  the 
enemy  advanced;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  they 
occupied  the  heights  which  command  Paris,  to  the 
number  of  180,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
Marmont  with  his  troops  attacked  the  enemy,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  told  Paris  that  the  Russian  was 
at  her  door.  The  people  called  for  arms ;  they  asked 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  but  the  barriers  were 
closed :  men  were  allowed  to  come  in,  not  to  go  out. 
About  mid-day  Marmont  sent  Joseph  word  Uiat  he 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  he  asked  for 
power  to  capitulate,  which  Joseph  granted.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  was  continually  increasing,  and  they  were 
getting  possession  of  all  the  roads  to  Paris :  the  Cos- 
sacks were  showing  themselves  at  the  barriers,  and  the 

*  There  is  a  hvely  picture  of  this  day,  and  of  the  entry  of 
the  allies  into  Paris,  by  M.  Jouy,  in  '  L'Hermite  de  Is 
Chauss6e  d'Antin.' 
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Russian  balls  falling  in  the  streets.  Joseph,  who  had 
exhorted  the  Parisians  to  defend  themselves,  made  his 
escape ;  Marmont  capitulated,  and  also  Mortier,  on  the 
condition  of  evacuating  Paris  on  the  3l8t  of  March  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  carrying  all  the  materiel 
with  them;  but  all  the  arsenals  and  military  stores 
were  to  remain  as  they  were  before  the  capitulation. 
The  coalition  thus  got  possession  of  30,000  new  mus- 
kets, above  120  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immense 
stock  of  ammunition,  which  was  refused  to  the  Paris- 
ians, though  they  were  called  on  to  defend  their  city. 
On  the  day  of  the  dOth  ot  March,  the  allies  lost  many 
thousands  of  men  around  Paris,  for  the  struggle  was 
partly  carried  on  upon  the  heights  of  Chaumont  and 
Romainville,  where  the  ground  was  intersected  by 
walls,  hedges,  and  narrow  paths,  which  were  favourable 
to  the  French. 

On  the  pioming  of  the  31st,  the  Parisians  learned 
on  waking  that  Paris  had  surrendered  to  the  allies. 
The  troops  of  the  line  moved  off  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  city  was  left  open  to  the  enemy,  whose  advanced 
columns,  defiled  in  compact  masses  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  maintaining  the  most  perfect  order  and 
discipline.  An  invasion  of  Paris  by  the  armies  of  all 
Europe  was  the  great  work  of  Napoleon,  which  nobody 
but  himself  could  have  accomplished.  A  feeling  of 
security  soon  succeeded  to  surprise  and  alarm,  and  the 
shops  were  opened.  By  nine  in  the  morning  a  part  of 
Paris  was  fully  occupied  by  the  allies.  A  band  of  royal- 
ists paraded  the  boulevards,  shaking  white  flags,  and 
calling  out,  *'  Vivent  les  Bourbons ! "  but  it  was  not  a 
popular  cry.  There  were  many  who  hardly  knew  who 
the  Bourbons  were;  and  others  had  forgotten  them. 
At  mid-day  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  prince  Schwarzenberg  entered  Paris;  and  Alex- 
ander took  up  his  lodgings  with  Talleyrand.  The 
people  of  Paris,  and  the  men  from  the  Volga  and  the 
borders  of  Asia,  Cossacks,  and  Tartars,  in  strange 
costume,  gazed  on  one  another  with  mutual  wonder. 
Schwarzenberg  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Paris- 
ians in  such  terms  that  neither  their  fears,  their  vanity, 
nor  their  pride  could  take  any  exception  to  it.  The 
Parisians  were  invited  to  "  accelerate  the  peace  of  the 
world ;"  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  it  was  said,  was 
left  to  their  decision.  This  prudent  language  was  not 
belied  by  the  coalition :  the  strictest  discipline  was 
observed;  the  irregular  troops  were  quickly  removed 
from  the  capital,  and  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to 
go  beyond  the  boulevards  and  the  quais. 

Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  a  conference 
at  Talleyrand's,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  he  was  supported  by  several  other 
Frenchmen.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  Alexander  alone,  in  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
proclaimed  that  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  or  with  any  of  his  family  ;  that  they  would 
acknowledge  and  guarantee  the  constitution  which  the 
French  nation  should  form;  and  they  invited  the 
Senate  to  form  a  provisional  government.  The  Bour- 
bons  were  not  mentioned.     A  proclamation  of  the 


Municipal  Council  of  Paris  appeared  by  the  side  of  this 
declaration  (April  1st).  It  was  a  furious  attack  on 
Bonaparte :  "  We  abjure  all  obedience  to  the  usurper, 
to  return  to  our  lawful  masters :"  they  had  been  so 
long  used  to  the  language  of  servility,  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  but  a  master.  The  brothers  Bertin 
and  Laborie  took  possession  of  the  '  Journal  de  TEm- 
pire,'  and  gave  it  the  old  name  of  'Journal  des  Debats.' 
It  became  an  organ  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
— a  just  retaliation  on  Bonaparte,  who  had  seized  the 
property  of  the  journal,  though  none  had  served  him 
with  more  devotion. 

In  the  Senate,  the  opposition  party,  a  small  one, 
had  for  some  time  wished  to  dethrone  Bonaparte  ;  and 
the  events  of  the  31st  of  March  increased  the  number 
of  the  opposition.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  Talleyrand  and 
Montesquiou  got  together  about  thirty  senators,  and 
Talleyrand  was  president.  The  Senate  elected  a  pro- 
visional government,  the  members  of  which  were 
Talleyrand,  Beurnonville,  Jaucourt,  the  due  de  Dal- 
berg,  and  M.  de  Montesquiou.  In  the  sitting  of  the 
2nd  of  April,  the  Senate  declared  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  his  family  were  deprived  of  the  throne,  and 
consequently  the  Senate  released  the  French  people 
and  the  army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  gave  the  Senate  an  audience,  and  he  said : 
**  It  is  neither  ambition  nor  the  love  of  conquest  which 
has  brought  me  here;  my  armies  have  only  entered 
France  to  repel  an  unjust  aggression — I  am  the  friend 
of  the  French  people ;  I  do  not  impute  to  them  the 
faults  of  their  chief:  I  am  here  with  the  most  friendly 
intentions ;  I  only  wish  to  protect  your  deliberations." 
He  further  said,  "  the  provisional  government  has  this 
morning  asked  for  the  release  of  all  French  prisoners 
in  Russia :  I  grant  it  to  the  Senate :  since  these  pri- 
soners have  been  in  my  power,  I  have  done  everything 
that  I  could  to  alleviate  their  condition:  they  shall 
return  to  their  families  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  which 
a  new  order  of  things  will  secure;*'  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  the  Senate  met  to  receive  the  draft  of  the  reasons 
which  were  to  preface  the  declaration  of  deprivation, 
which  they  had  adopted  the  day  before.  These  reasons 
were  drawn  up  by  Lambrechts,  and  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Lambrechts,  Barbe  -  Marbois, 
Fontanes,  Garat,  and  Lanjuinais.  Finally,  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  as  amended  by  the  committee. 
Those  reasons  (considerans)  contain  a  resume  of 
Napoleon's  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  measures, 
and  conclude  with  a  formal  decree  for  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  abolition  of  hereditary  right  in 
his  family.*  The  provisional  government  got  together 
seventy-seven  members  of  the  Legislative  body,  who, 
after  hearing  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  adopted  it.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  the  provisional  government  began  to 
act  by  appointing  a  commandant  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  naming  commissioners  for  the  different 
departments  of  administration.  An  address  to  the 
soldiers  told  them  that  they  were  no  longef  the  soldiers 
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of  Napoleon :  "the  Senate  and  alL  France  release  you 
from  your  oath."  The  latter  part  of  this  assertion  was 
a  iijanifest  and  useless  lie.  On  the  4thy  the  provisional 
government  declared  that  all  the  emblems,  ciphers,  and 
armorial  bearings  which  have  indicated  the  government 
of  Bonaparte,  should  be  suppressed  and  effaced  by 
persons  named  by  the  police  or  the  municipal  authori- 
ties; and  "that  no  address,  proclamation,  or  writing, 
public  or  private,  shall  contain  any  insulting  or  in- 
jurious expressions  against  the  government  which  has 
been  overthrown,  the  cause  of  the  country  being  too 
noble  to,,  adopt  any  of  the  odious  means  of  which  it  has 
availed  itself.''  The  baseness  of  the  men  who  had  been 
the  tools  of  Napoleon,  who  had  delivered  to  him  the 
treasures  and  the  children  of  France,  and  then  charged 
him  with  all  the  crimes  of  wliich  they  had  been  the 
ready  agents  and  instruments,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolutions  of  France.  Truth,  decency, 
and  the  honourable  feelings  of  country,  respect  for 
the  great  talents  of  the  man  before  whom  they  had 
crouched  like  slaves,  were  all  abandoned  by  this,  the 
most  contemptible  of  constituted  authorities  that  ever 
existed.  Napoleon  too  had  his  reward :  he  had  lis- 
tened to  their  adulation,  he  had  frightened  them  into 
servile  submission ;  and  now,  like  slaves,  whose  chains 
were  broken,  they  took  the  revenge  of  mean  and 
malignant  spirits.  The  few  who  had  made  some  op- 
position to  Bonaparte,  and  among  them  was  Gregoire, 
had  something  of  an  excuse  for  voting  the  consid^ranSf 
which  prefaced  the  decree  that  dethroned  the  emperor 
of  the  French. 

The  defection  quickly  spread ;  and  the  lawyers  gave 
in  their  adhesion,  a  body  of  men  on  whom  any  govern- 
ment can  rely,  as  long  as  it  can  maintain  itself,  and  no 
longer.  The  college  of  avocats  expressed  a  wish  for  a 
constitutional  charter  and  the  return  of  the  descendants 
of  Henry  IV.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon  did  not  give 
up  all  hopes  of  driving  the  enemy  away.  On  the  drd 
of  April  his  troops  assembled  at  Fontainebleau, 
amounted  to  about  65,000  men,  including  the  corps  of 
Mortier  and  Marmont.  But  Napoleon's  audacity  was 
checked  by  the  defection  of  Marmont,  who  accepted 
the  proposals  of  Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon  received 
from  Marmont,  on  the  evening  of  the  third,  a  copy  of 
bis  correspondence  with  Schwarzenberg.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  just  after  Napoleon  had  given  orders  to 
move  his  head-quarters  to  a  point  between  Ponthierry 
and  Essonne,  Berthier,  Ney,  Oiidinot,  and  Macdonald, 
with  Marat  and  Caulaincourt,  assembled  around  him. 
Ney  spoke,  and  advised  him  to  abdicate.  "  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  generals  ?  '*  said  Napoleon.  "  Yes,  Sire." 
"  And  the  wish  of  the  army  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sire."  Upon 
this  he  published  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  army  for  their  attachment  to  him,  and 
"  chiefly  because  it  acknowledges  that  France  is 
in  him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital."  In 
this  order  of  the  day  he  treated  the  Senate  as  they 
deserved — with  contumely.  He  said,  that  if  he  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  he  would  no  longer  stay  on 
the  throne ;  and  that  he  had  sent  the  prince  of  the 
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Moskwa  and  the  dukes  of  Vicenza  and  Tarento  to 
Paris  to  negotiate.  At  the  same  time  he  signed  an  act 
of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son ;  but  the  allies  would 
not  accept  his  terms:  they  had  declared  that  ihey 
would  not  treat  with  any  member  of  his  family.  Na- 
poleon was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  allies, 
but  he  did  not  sign  his  final  abdication  until  the  llth, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  trying  to  gain  the 
support  of  his  father-in-law,  but  in  vain.  The  mar- 
riage connection  of  Napoleon  and  Francis  weighed  for 
nothing  at  this  crisis.  On  the  11th  of  April,  Napo- 
leon, at  Fontainebleau,  ren<9Unced  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  throne  of  France  and  of  Italy  ;  and  a  treaty 
of  the  same  date,  between  him  and  the  allied  powers, 
reserved  for  himself  and  his  wife  their  titles  and  rank, 
and  also  for  his  mother,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces. 
The  island  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  him  for  a  residence 
as  a  principality,  which  he  was  to  possess  **  in  full 
sovereignty  and  property,"  with  an  income  of  Ho 
millions  of  francs,  as  a  rente  on  the  Grand  Line. 
There  were  twenty-one  articles  in  the  treaty,  the  terms 
of  which  were  liberal,  and  even  generous  towards  the 
emperor  and  his  family,  who  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  :  pensions,  amounting  in  all  to 
2,500,000  francs,  were  secured  to  Madame  M^re  and 
the  rest  of  the  imperial  family.  This  was  no  bad  pro- 
vision for  those  who  began  the  world  with  nothing,  and 
had  also  accumulated  private  property,  both  moveable 
and  immoveable,*  to  a  large  amount,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  was  guaranteed  to  them. 

Napoleon  talked  of  committing  suicide  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  he  attempted  to  poison  himself  with 
opium  ;  but  the  dose  failed  to  kill  him,  though  he  suf- 
fered a  good  deal.  Some  persons  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  attempt  at  suicide ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  dispute  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  admit- 
ted by  one  of  his  greatest  panegyrists. "f  On  the  20th 
he  left  Fontainebleau,  after  taking  an  affecting  leave 
of  his  guards,  who  were  assembled  in  the  courts  of  the 
palace,  and  set  out  for  Elba,  accompanied  by  generals 
Drouot,  Cambronne,  and  Bertrand.  On  the  same  day 
Louis  XVIII.  entered  London,  where  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  Prince-regent, 

Maria-Louisa  and  the  king  of  Rome  had  retired  to 
Blois,  from  whence  they  were  taken,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  to  the  emperor  Francis,  at  Rambouillet.  On 
the  25  th  she  set  out  for  Austria  with  her  child,  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Bale  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  never  saw 
France  or  her  husband  again.  The  empress  Josephine, 
who  had  always  preserved  her  affection  to  Napoleon, 
felt  most  bitterly  for  his  downfall.  The  emperor 
Alexander  paid  her  several  visits,  and  treated  her  with 
marked  consideration  and  respect.  But  her  mental 
anxiety  brought  on  a  violent  febrile  attack,  of  which 
she  died  at  Malmaison  on  the  29th  of  May.  Her  last 
words  were  the  **  Island  of  Elba;'*  as  if  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  terrible  reverse  of  the  man,  whose 

•  Traite  entre  les  puissances  alli^es  ct  rEmpcreur  Napo- 
leon.    '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxix.,  612. 
t  Norvins,  *  Hist,  dc  Napoleon,*  i?.,  162. 
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ambition,  too  large  for  Europe,  was  now  cabined  and 
confined  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  petty  island. 

On  his  journey,  Napoleon  was  received  with  demon- 
strations of  respect ;  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Lyon. 
But  as  he  advanced  to  the  south,  to  Orange  and 
Avignon,  the  savage  people  of  this  country  insulted 
and  threatened  him  ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  that 
he  should  disguise  himself*     He  sailed  from  St.  Ra- 


phau  for  Elba,  in  an  English  frigate,  on  the  28th  of 
April ;  the  same  day  on  which,  fourteen  years  before, 
he  had  landed  at  the  same  place  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  landed  in  his  new 
empire  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  mayor  presented  to  the 
emperor  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  he  made  the  Itfkirle 
his  imperial  residence. 


CHAPTER    LXXXL 


THE  RESTORATION. 


The  provisional  government  (4th  of  April)  appointed 
five  senators  to  make  a  draft  of  a  constitution.  It  was 
eleven  in  the  morning  when  the  five  senators  received 
their  instructions,  and  the  draft  was  ready  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  It  was  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
adopted  on  the  6th  of  April.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
nine  articles.  The  first  article  decreed  that  "  the 
French  government  is  monarchical,  and  hereditary  from 
male  to  male  in  the  order  of  primogeniture."  The 
second :  **  The  French  people  freely  call  to  the  throne 
of  France  Louis- Stanislas-Xavier  of  France,  brother  of 
the  last  king,  and  after  him  the  other  members  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  the  ancient  and  usual  order." 
This  was  equivalent  to  making  the  title  of  Louis  XVIII. 
proceed  from  the  French  people,  whose  name  was  used, 
as  it  often  had  been  used  before,  to  gild  a  lie.  The 
return  of  the  Bourbons  was  regarded  as  inevitable  by 
all  parties,  and  the  republicans  and  partizans  of  the 
empire  resigned  themselves  to  the  infliction  with  the 
best  grace  that  they  could.  The  white  cockade  ap- 
peared some  time  before  the  provisional  government 
proclaimed  it  to  be  the  national  cockade.  The  third 
article  declared  that  '*  the  old  nobility  resumed  their 
titles,  and  the  new  nobility  preserved  theirs."  The 
draft  contained  some  good  things :  it  maintained  many 
of  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  It  guaranteed 
(October  24)  the  public  debt ;  and  the  sales  which  had 
been  made  of  the  national  domains.*  Various  orders 
were  published  by  the  provisional  government  —  for 
checking  the  lisense  of  the  press,  regulating  the  cen- 
sorship, declaring  the  white  cockade  to  be  the  French 
cockade,  for  setting  at  liberty  all  prisoners  of  war  in 
France,  and  other  purposes.  The  senator  Fontanes, 
grand  master  of  the  University  of  France,  was  invited 
to  continue  in  his  fiinctions.  As  soon  as  the  decree  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  constitution  was  known, 
many  of  the  men  of  the  empire  were  eager  to  give  in 
their  adhesion.  Fontanes,  on  behalf  of  the  University, 
said  :  "  The  University  eagerly  hopes   for   the   time 

*  '  Hist.  Pari./  xxxix.,  518;  where  a  hst  is  given  of  the 
members  who  signed  this  decree,  with  the  name  of  Talley- 
rand, president,  at  the  head. 


when  it  shall  be  enabled  to  present  to  the  descendant 
of  St,  Louis,  of  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  IV.,  the  homage 
of  its  love  and  fidelity."  Fontanes  was  the  man  who 
in  his  prosperity  had  overwhelmed  Napoleon  with 
adulation.  The  address  of  the  University  was  signed 
by  Fontanes,  Villaret,  Delambre,  de  Beausset,  Cuvier, 
and  others,  all  trained  in  the  school  of  servility.  They 
now  showed  how  well  Napoleon  had  taught  them  their 
lesson.  These  men  and  others  wished  to  keep  their 
places  under  the  Bourbons :  that  was  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  They  liked  the  Bourbons  no  better  than 
Napoleon.  The  royalists  were  intoxicated  with  their 
success.  They  put  a  cable  round  the  neck  of  the 
statue  of  Napoleon,  which  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  fastening  four-and- 
twenty  horses  to  it,  attempted  to  pull  it  down ;  but  it 
resisted  their  efforts.  They  even  talked  of  blowing  up 
the  column,  but  a  Russian  general  prevented  them. 
At  last,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  provisional 
government  for  abolishing  all  the  emblems  of  Bona- 
parte, the  statue  was  safely  taken  down  by  Launay, 
who  had  cast  it,  and  deposited  in  his  atelier.  Pas- 
quier,  prefet  de  police,  looked  after  the  prompt  execu- 
tion of  the  order  for  taking  down  the  statue ;  he,  who 
when  appointed  to  his  office  in  1810,  said,  if  there  was 
a  Bourbon  concealed  in  Paris,  he  would  arrest  him, 
and  the  emperor  should  know  nothing  of  it  until  the- 
law  was  executed.  The  baseness  of  the  Roman  Senate 
rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of  a  tyrant  emperor,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  statues,  found  a  counterpart  in 
France. 

The  commanders  of  the  armies,  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  obeyed  tlie  provisional  government. 
Carnot  submitted  at  Antwerp  on  the  18th  of  April, 
Augereau  in  the  south  on  the  19th,  and  Davoust  at 
Hamburg  on  the  29th.  In  Italy,  Eugene  made  an 
armistice  on  the  16th,  and  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  army  to  general  Grenier.  Suchet  gave  in  his 
adhesion  on  the  14th  ;  and  Soult  on  the  19th,  after 
fighting  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  both  the 
English,  under  lord  Wellmgton,  and  the  French  sus- 
tained great  loss  (10th  of  April).  The  French  called 
it  a  victory ;  but  the  result  was  the  surrender  of  Tou- 
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louse ;  and  Soult  on  the  29th  of  April  paid  his  respects 
to  the  due  d*Angou1^me.  The  battle  of  Toulouse  was 
the  end  of  the  campaign  against  Bonaparte. 

The  French  soon  learned  that  the  royalist  party  had 
not  siven  up  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  rights  of 
the  Isourbons,  that  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  people  " 
was  rejected,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Senate 
would  not  be  accepted.  On  the  12th  of  April  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government  repaired  to  the 
barrier  of  Bondy  to  receive  an  illustrious  stranger, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  the 
self- named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the 
comte  d'Artois.  Talleyrand,  the  prince  of  Benevento, 
the  title  which  Napoleon  gave  him,  delivered  a  short 
address  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  government: 
"  Monseigneur,  the  happiness  which  we  experience  on 
this  day  of  regeneration  is  above  all  expression,  if 
monsieur  receives  with  the  celestial  goodness  which 
characterizes  his  august  house  the  homage  of  our 
religious  affection  and  of  our  respectful  devotion." 
Napoleon  was  still  at  Fontainebleau  when  Talleyrand 
uttered  these  words.  The  Senate  was  not  present  at 
this  reception,  for  on  the  proposal  of  Lambrechts  and 
Lanjuinais,  they  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  comte 
d'Artois  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  do 
anything  until  Louis  XVIIL  had  accepted  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  provisional  government  cared  not  for 
this:  they  knew  that  the  men  of  the  Senate  would 
follow,  from  habit,  where  they  were  led ;  and  Talley- 
rand on  the  14th  of  April  conducted  the  venal  herd  to 
the  comte  d'Artois,  and  presented  to  him  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  by  which  he  was  appointed  "  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  his  august 
brother.*'  Louis  XVIIL  landed  at  Calais  on  the  24th 
of  April,  where  he  was  received  by  general  Maison 
and  a  deputation  of  general  officers.  From  Calais  he 
went  to  Compi^gne,  where  he  found  a  court  composed 
of  Napoleon's  marshals;  Moncey,  Brune,  Lefebvre, 
Ney,  Macdonald,  Berthier,  and  others.  Though  gouty 
and  fat,  the  king  was  lively  and  made  himself  agree- 
able. On  the  2nd  of  May  he  was  at  St.  Ouen, 
where  he  received  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  body, 
and  the  principal  authorities.  The  orators  of  the 
Legislative  body  and  the  other  authorities  said  nothing 
of  a  constitution,  but  Talleyrand,  who  spoke  for  the 
Senate,  said,  *'A  constitutional  charter  will  unite  all 
interests  to  that  of  the  throne."  On  this  day  Louis 
published  a  declaration  of  principles,  commonly  called 
the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen.  He  said,  the  bases  of  the 
constitutional  plan  formed  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of 
April  were  good,  but  that  many  of  the  articles  bore  the 
impress  of  the  precipitation  with  which  they  had  been 
drawn  up  :  he  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, but  he  could  not  adopt  that  of  the  Senate,  which 
would  require  amendment.  At  the  same  time  he 
declared  Uie  general  principles  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  constitution,  which  he  promised  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  body.  On  the  3rd 
of  May  he  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  accompanied  by 
the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI., 


and  once  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  the  two  princes  of 
Conde  and  Bourbon,  the  comte  d'Axtois  and  his  son, 
the  due  de  Berry.  Berthier  went  in  front,  preceded  by 
some  detachments  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Moncey 
came  behind.  The  people  took  no  interest  in  the 
affair ;  they  saw  the  Imperial  Guard  in  the  procession, 
and  cried  out,  '*  Live  the  old  guard !"  and  that  was  tlie 
only  cry.  The  people  were  amused  with  the  heavy 
bulk  of  the  king,  and  the  appearance  of  these  forgotten 
personages  who  were  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
Tuileries.* 

On  the  30th  of  May  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  France 
was  confined  to  the  limits  which  it  had  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1792,  with  some  few  cantons  annexed  to  the 
departments  of  Ardennes,  Moselle,  Bas-Rhin,  Aix,  and 
a  part  of  Savoy.  The  principality  of  Avignon,  the 
comtat  Venaissin,  and  Montb^liard,  were  reserved  to 
France,  Great  Britain  got  Malta,  but  restored  her  con* 
quests  to'France,  except  Tobago,  Sainte  Lucie,  and  the 
Isle  of  France,  with  its  dependencies.  The  allied 
princes  and  their  troops  began  to  evacuate  Paris  and 
France  on  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  princes  of  the  royal  family  visited  the  departments, 
as  if  to  take  possession  of  their  new  acquisition.  They 
were  warmly  received  by  the  higher  classes ;  coldly  by 
the  people  and  the  soldiers.  The  army  was  generally 
dissatisfied.  A  commission,  composed  of  nine  members 
of  the  Senate,  nine  members  of  the  Legislative  body, 
and  four  commissioners  named  by  the  king,  drew  up 
a  Constitution,  which  was  the  work  of  five  days. 
Beugnot,  one  of  the  king's  commissioners,  had  the 
greatest  share  in  preparing  the  Charter.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  Louis  XVIII.  went  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Legislative  body,  whither  there  had  been  summoned 
by  sealed  letters  all  the  members  of  the  Legislative, 
and  a  part  of  the  Senators ;  for  the  Senate  had  lost 
fifty-seven  members,  of  whom  about  twenty  belonged 
to  the  countries  which  were  now  separated  from 
France ;  and  twelve,  who  were  once  members  of  the 
Convention,  were  struck  off  the  list.  The  king  made 
an  address,  and  the  Charte-Constitutionelle  was  read 
to  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  grant  and  concession 
made  *  voluntarily,  and  by  the  free  exercise  of  our 
royal  authority'  *to  our  subjects.'  The  articles  on 
the  "  Public  Rights  of  the  French"  secured  equality 
before  the  law  to  all  Frenchmen,  and  declared  that 
they  were  all  alike  subject  to  taxation  '*  in  proportion 
to  tiieir  fortune."  The  executive  power  was  entirely 
in  the  king.  The  legislative  power  was  exercised 
"  collectively  by  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  departments."  The 
peers  were  named  by  the  king :  the  number  was  unli- 
mited: he  could  name  them  for  life,  or  make  them 
hereditary  at  his  pleasure.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
was  composed  of  the  deputies  elected  by  the  electoral 
colleges,  the  organization  of  which  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws :  the  deputies  were  elected  for  fire 

*  Thibaudeau.  *  Empire,'  vii.,  c.  104,  an  eye-witness. 
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yean,  and  in  ancli  manner  that  the  chamber  should  be 
renewed  every  year  by  one-fifth.  A  deputy  must  be 
forty  years  of  age,  and  pay  a  direct  contribution  of 
1000  francs.  "  The  electors  who  concur  in  the  nomi 
nation  of  deputies  can  have  no  right  to  vote  unless 
they  pay  a  direct  contribution  of  300  francs,  and  are 
at  least  thirty  years  old."  "  No  tax  can  be  imposed  or 
collected  without  the  consent  of  the  two  chambers,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  king."  The  chancellor  read  the 
names  of  150  persons,  whom  the  king  had  named  for 
life  as  the  component  members  of  the  chamber  of  peers 
of  France.  Among  the  names  were  many  of  the  old 
nobility ;  but  the  marshals  and  titularies  of  Napoleon 
were  not  omitted— the  prince  of  Benevento,  the  prince 
of  Wagram,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  Augereau,  and 
others.  The  two  chambers  voted  addresses  in  reply  to 
the  king's  speech.  That  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
terminated  with  an  expression  of  the  happiness  which 
the  subjects  of  the  king  would  owe  to  Louis -le- 
Dcsire. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  according 
to  the  Charter,  was  to  be  named  by  the  king  out  of  a 
list  of  five  members  presented  to  him.  The  king 
named  Lain6.  A  communication  was  made  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  by  the  king,  which  showed  the 
enormous  losses  which  France  had  sustained  in  1812 
and  1813  in  military  materiel,  in  money  laid  out  on 
places  which  did  not  now  belong  to  France,  and  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  expenses  in  the  department 
of  war.  The  report  estimated  the  total  of  the  antici- 
pations, or  funds  spent  in  advance,  at  about  800  mil 
lions,  which,  with  arrears  in  different  departments  of 
administration,  made  the  enormous  sum  of  above  1,305 
millions  of  francs.  But  this  report  was  not  a  fair 
financial  report  of  the  condition  of  France :  it  was 
made  up  in  order  to  discredit  the  empire.  Even  the 
sum  of  150  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  projected 
invasion  of  England,  were  included  in  this  absurd 
report.  The  budget  of  1815  was  fixed  for  the  receipts 
at  618,000,000,  and  for  the  expenses  at  545,700,000. 
A  law  was  passed  for  restoring  to  the  emigrants  such 
property  as  had  not  been  sold ;  and  for  acknowledging 
as  a  debt  of  the  State  the  debts  contracted  by  the  king 
in  foreign  countries,  to  the  amount  of  30  millions  of 
francs.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  25  millions  of 
francs,  and  8  millions  for  the  members  of  the  royal 
family:  this  was  independent  of  the  numerous  domains 
of  the  crown.  A  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the 
censorship ;  by  which  all  writings  of  less  than  twenty 
printed  sheets,  or  320  printed  pages,  were  subjected 
to  the  censorship.  This  was  the  first  discussion  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Charter;  the  8th  article  of 
which  provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  subject  to 
such  laws  as  should  repress  its  abuse.  The  mini- 
sterial party  construed  **  repress  "  by  **  prevent,"  and 
thus  established  the  previous  censorship  {censure  prS- 
alable).  The  session  of  1814  was  prorogued  on  the 
dOth  of  December,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1815 ;  but  an 
event  happened  in  the  meantimei  which  prevented  it 
from  meeting. 


If  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  as  wise 
and  as  moderate  as  possible,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  satisfy  the  French,  to  please  all  the  factions  and 
parties  by  which  the  country  was  distracted.     But  all 
the  acts  of  the  government  were  not  prudent,  and  some 
of  them  were  precisely  such  as  were  best  adapted  to 
excite  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  new  dynasty.     On 
the  7th  of  June  appeared  an  ordonnance  of  the  director- 
general  of  the  police,  Beugnot,  which  forbad  shops  to 
be  opened  and  people  to  work  on  Sundays  and  f&te- 
days.      Wine^sellers,   the  keepers  of  cafes,   billiard- 
rooms,  and  the  like,  were  ordered  to  close  their  doors 
on  Sundays  and  fSte-days,  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  service,  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  noon.  All 
these  prohibitions  were  enforced  by  fines.     The  estab- 
lishment at  Ecouen,  for  the  daughters  of  the  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  annexed  to  the  estab« 
lishment  at  St.  Denis  ;  and  the  esfablishments  at  Paris 
for  the  education  of  female  orphans  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  were  suppressed.     On  the  30th  of  July  ap« 
peared  an  ordonnance :    **  Louis,  &c. ;  having  ascer- 
tained that  a  single  military  school  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  service ;  desiring  further  to  recom- 
pense the  services  of  the  general  officers  and  superior 
officers  of  our  armies,  and  to  enable  the  nobility  of  our 
kingdom  to  enjoy  the    advantages  which  have  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  edict  of  our  ancestor,  of  the 
month  of  January,  1751,  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Military  School,  we  order,  &c. :  the  three 
military  schools  at  present  existing,  under  the  deno- 
minations of  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr,  the  Mili- 
tary School  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Military  Prytanee 
of  La  Fldche,   are   suppressed:  the  RoyaJ   Military 
School,  established  by  the  edict  of  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1751,  shall  be  restored,  &c."    This  return  to  the 
month  of  January,  1751,  was  not  calculated  to  please 
a  people  whose  reckoning  did  not  go  further  back  than 
1789.     A  service  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  for  generals  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  Mo- 
reau,  and  the  eleven  persons  who  perished  with  Georges. 
His  majesty  announced  that  he  should  take  on  himself 
the   expense  of  this  ceremony:    but  he  did  more. 
"  Wishing  to  recompense  the  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
our  person,  of  the  late  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  to  give 
to  his  family  a  durable  testimony  of  our  sentiments, 
We  have  ennobled  and  ennoble,  decorated  and  decorate 
the  sieur  Joseph  Cadoudal,  his  father,  with  the  title 
and  quality  of  noble,  to  enjoy  in  perpetuity,"  and  so 
forth.     But  that  which  most  shocked  the  feelings  of 
the  men  of  the  Revolutioui  and,  indeed,  of  all  men 
who  had  any  sense  of  decency,  was  a  commission,  the 
president  of  which  was  Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia,  for 
determining  on  the  erection  of  a  pyramidal  monument 
**  on  the  very  spot  where  the  victims  of  Quiberon  were 
immolated."     The  programme,  which  the  commission 
published,  was  calculated  to  awaken  those  passions 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  allow  to 
slumber :  ''  the  fields  of  Carnac,  the  shores  of  Qui- 
beron,  saw  whole  legions  of  these  Christian  warriors 
fall;   as  they  died,   their  last  words  were  words  of 
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affection  for  their  king,  and  prayers  for  their  country." 
Louis  had  of  course  a  minister  of  war ;  and  if  he  had 
entertained  the  settled  design  of  disgusting  every 
Frenchman,  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  suitahle 
choice.  He  selected  out  of  the  hundreds,  whom  he 
might  have  chosen,  general  Dupont,  the  man  who  sur- 
rendered at  Baylen,  under  circumstances  which,  ac- 
cording to  French  testimony,  were  highly  disgraceful. 
But  it  seemed  that  a  man,  who  had  failed  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  French  arms  under  their  emperor, 
was  a  fit  man  for  promotion  under  the  Bourhons.  On 
the  3rd  of  December,  however,  the  king  removed 
Dupont,  and  put  Soult  in  his  place. 

In  January,  1815,  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
of  Marie  Antoinette  were  removed  from  the  cemetery 
of  the  Madeleine,  and  deposited  in  two  leaden  coffins. 
The  spot  where  the  bodies  were  interred  was  identified 
by  two  persons ;  and  a  few  bones  were  found,  by  dig- 
ging to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;.  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  out  of  the  mass  of  bones  which  this 
cemetery  contained,  those  which  were  exhumed  be- 
longed to  the  king  and  his  wife.  On  the  21st  of 
January  these  bones  were  transferred  to  St.  Denis,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators.  M.  Desclo- 
seaux,  who  had  purchased  the  cemetery  of  the  Made- 
leine, turned  it  into  a  garden,  and  planted  trees  round 
the  spot  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  burial-place  of 
Louis  and  Marie-Antoinette.  He  was  rewarded  for 
his  loyalty  with  the  order  of  St.  Michel,  and  a  pension, 
the  reversion  of  which  was  secured  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters. The  Convention  had  made  the  21st  of  January, 
the  day  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  fete  day:  it  was 
one  of  the  shameful  extravagancies  of  that  time.  The 
restoration  did  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  A 
royal  ordonnance  declared,  that  on  the  21st  of  January 
of  every  year,  a  service  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  celebrated  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  court,  and  all  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  should  put  on  mourning;  the 
courts  of  justice  should  not  sit,  and  the  theatres  should 
be  closed. 

Most  of  these  measures,  it  must  be  admitted,  were 
highly  imprudent,  and  calculated  to  increase  the 
innumerable  causes  of  discontent.  The  royalist  press 
contributed  to  aggravate  men's  minds,  and  it  went 
probably  far  beyond  the  wishes  of  government;  but 
as  all  the  journals  were  subject  to  the  censorship,  it 
was  a  fair  conclusion  that  such  as  received  the  sanction 
of  the  censors,  were  not  looked  upon  unfavourably  by 
tbe  government.  The  royalist  pamphlets  were  violent: 
some  of  them  called  the  Revolution  "  a  rebellion  of 
twenty-five  years  to  be  expiated  by  absolute  obe- 
dience :"  and  yet  the  Charter  had  consecrated  the  great 
conquests  of  this  rebellion,  its  victories  gained  over  the 
monstrous  system  of  abuses  which  existed  in  17S9. 
It  would  have  required  a  government  sincere  in  its 
professions,  firm,  wise,  and  moderate,  to  hold  in  check 
the  extravagant  outbreaks  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
slumbering  passions  of  those  who  were  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  men  of  the  Empire.     If  the  nation 


could  have  been  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  if  the  Bourbons  had  possessed  honesty  and  pru- 
dence enough  to  accept  the  consequences  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  had  set  about  replacing  the  despotism  of 
the  empire  by  liberal  institutions,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  would  have 
been  with  them.     Exhausted  by  the  struggle  of  the 
Revolution,  which  put  them   at   Bonaparte's  mercy, 
then  ground  down  by  Bonaparte,  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
taxed,  and  robbed  of  their  children,  the  French  surely 
would  have  been  contented  even  with  the  Bourbons, 
if  the   Bourbons    could  have    learned  prudence  and 
moderation.       It  was   generally  said  that  the  Comte 
d'Artois  and  his  sons,  with  the  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
were  often  opposed  to  the  king,  who  was  not  deficient 
either  in  good  sense  or  penetration ;  and  that  these 
members  of  the  royal  family  shared  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant opinions  of  the  royalists.     The  king  was  old ; 
and  on  his  death,  the  crown  would  come  to  one,  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  in  whom  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
could  have  no  hopes.  The  personal  character  of  Louis, 
too,  formed  a  contrast  with  Napoleon's,  which  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  king.     He  spent  the  morning  in  read- 
ing the  journals  and  the  reports  of  the  police,  in  listen- 
ing to  anecdotes,  breakfasting,  and  hearing  mass.     He 
used  to  look  from  a  balcony  on  the  soldiers  as  they 
defiled  past  on  parade,  and  receive  the   acclamations 
of  the  spectators ;  to  which  he  would  reply  by  putting 
his  band  on  his  heart,  and  kissing  it  to  them.     His 
infirmities  did  not  allow  him  to  go  about  much,  and 
his  only  exercise  was  to  ride,  in  the  afternoon,  in  an 
open  carriage.     He  loved  his  ease,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  with  business.      His  taste  for  admini- 
stration was  limited  to  the  secret  part  of  foreign  afiain 
and  the  police.     Less  honest  than  Louis  XVI.,  but 
gifted  with  no  mean  talents,  he  might  have  done  pretty 
well  as  a  constitutional  king  in  other  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  army  was  the  most  discontented  part  of  tbe 
nation ;  for  it  was  humbled,  without  being  conquered. 
It  had  lost  the  chief,  who  relied  on  it  alone  for  tbe 
support  of  his  power.  The  effective  force  was  reduced 
to  a  peace  establishment  of  240,000  men ;  and  eves 
scarcely  half  this  number  was  kept  under  arms.  Tbe 
government  diminished  the  number  of  regiments,  and 
changed  their  denominations,  as  if  the  object  was  to 
eflFace  the  remembrance  of  the  glorious  actions  of  cer- 
tain regiments.  Many  of  the  officers  were  put  on 
half-pay.  The  soldiers  used  to  keep  their  tricolour  cock- 
ades hid  in  their  knapsacks,  and  were  silent  when  the 
princes  reviewed  them.  The  suppression  of  the  national 
colours  was  an  impolitic  act.  Louis  XVIII.  had,  in 
1790,  accepted  them ;  and  it  was  unwise  to  reject  that 
symbol  which  had  made  the  victorious  tour  of  Europe. 
Except  Marmont  and  Berthier,  there  were  only  ancient 
nobles  employed  about  the  court.  Louis  XVIII.  had 
said,  in  his  good-humour,  that  he  would  rest  for  sup- 
port on  the  marshals  ;  but  the  marshals  and  their  wives 
were  exposed  at  the  Tuileries  to  the  sarcasms  and 
impertinences  of  the  courtiers,  who  looked  upon  them 
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as  upstarts.  The  Vfife  of  Ney,  among  others,  was 
subject  to  this  humiliation :  she  was,  it  was  said,  the 
daughter  of  a  waiting-woman.  The  enumeration  of 
all  the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  army  and 
their  officers,  makes  a  long  and  tedious  catalogue  in 
those  French  writers  who  are  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 

A  vast  sum  of  money  disappeared  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  nobody  could  ever  tell  what  became  of  it. 
The  treasury  of  the  domaine  extraordinaire  contained, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  money  and  securities  for 
money  to  the  amount  of  more  than  333  millions.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  empress-queen  went  to  Blois,  she 
carried  off  above  20  millions  in  gold.  This  sum  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  government  (12th  April), 
and  was  brought  back  to  Paris ;  but  no  account  was 
ever  given  of  this  money,  which  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  public  treasury.  Eight  millions  of  bank- 
shares,  which  belonged  to  the  domaine,  were  negotiated 
at  a  low  price.  Above  140  millions  were  due  from 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Danzig,  West- 
phalia, Hamburg,  and  other  places;  and  the  obliga- 
tions were  delivered  up  to  the  debtors.  There  seems 
no  great  reason  to  complain  of  this ;  especially  as  it 
would  have  required  an  army  to  enforce  payment.  It 
is  however  asserted,  that  there  was  great  fraud  com- 
mitted, and  great  dilapidations,  at  the  Restoration, 
both  in  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and  the  private  and 
the  extraordinary  domains ;  the  remnant  of  which  was 
transferred  to  the  public  treasury  by  a  law  of  the  16th 
of  May,  1818. 

Early  in  1815  everybody  said  that  the  present  state 
of  things  could  not  last.  There  were  conspiracies 
everywhere,  or  at  least  they  were  talked  of.  Fouche 
was  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  Bona- 
partists;  and  though  he  took  no  part  in  them,  he 
hated  the  Bourbons,  and  wished  for  their  downfall. 
He  and  Carnot  were  the  two  principal  personages  of 
the  Revolution  who  had  survived  it ;  but  Carnot  was 
not  a  Bonapartist:  he  still  retained  his  principles. 
There  was  a  general  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Bourbons, 
except  among  the  royalists.  Some  persons  talked  of 
placing  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  l^galite, 
on  the  throne ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  conspirators, 
who  were  the  army,  were  Bonapartists.  Barras  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  Napoleon's  abdication  to 
show  himself  again  at  Paris,  where  he  professed  his 
attachment  to  the  Bourbons  ;  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  Blacas,  the  favourite,  and  in  fact  prime- minister, 
to  whom  he  gave  some  good  advice,  which  was  not 
followed.  Tallien  also  appeared  again,  and  became  one 
of  the  advisers  of  Blacas.  There  was  a  small  Consti- 
tutional party,  who  thought  that  a  representative 
government  might  be  established  under  the  Bourbons, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Charter ;  and  this  party  was  strong- 
est in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Out  of  doors  it  had 
among  its  supporters  Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant ;  and  several  writers,  as  Comte  and  Dunoyer. 

A  congress  of  the  allied  powers  was  fixed  to  meet  at 
Vienna  on  the  30th  of  July,  1814,  but  it  was  deferred 
by  the  visit  of  the  allies  to  London,  and  the  return  of 


Alexander  to  Petersburg.  On  the  25th  of  September 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  made 
their  public  entry  into  Vienna,  and  they  were  followed 
by  other  princes,  the  kings  of  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Denmark.  Talleyrand  was  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary; and  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
followers,  Dalberg,  and  Alexis  de  Noailles,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  ultra-royalists. 
Vienna  was  the  scene  of  active  negotiation  and  of 
pleasure :  in  the  morning  the  diplomatists  exchanged 
notes  ;  in  the  evening  they  amused  themselves.  The 
treaty  of  Toeplitz  and  the  secret  conventions  of  Chau- 
mont  and  of  Paris  had  fixed  the  basis  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe ;  but  after  the  great  enemy  was  over- 
thrown, the  powers  were  not  fully  agreed.  Russia 
would  have  a  kingdom  of  Poland ;  Prussia  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  Saxony  ;  Austria  the  supremacy  in  Italy ; 
and  England  required  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  the 
question  of  Murat  they  were  agreed,  though  the  powers 
had  guaranteed  to  him  his  throne  of  Naples,  as  the 
price  of  his  defection  from  Napoleon  in  1814.  His 
chief  enemy  was  Talleyrand,  who  led  the  attack  upon 
him  partly  to  please  the  Bourbons,  who  looked  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  dethroned  king  as  a  family  affair, 
and  partly  perhaps  to  preserve  his  principality  of  Be- 
nevento.  Murat,  seeing  that  his  crown  was  in  danger, 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  into  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  Austria  also  sent  an  army  into  Italy. 
The  allies  now  began  to  think  that  Napoleon  in  Elba 
was  too  near  to  Italy  and  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
but  that  they  seriously  thought  of  violating  their  en- 
gagement with  him,  by  removing  him  from  Elba,  as 
some  French  writers  hint,  does  not  seem  to  be  estab- 
lished. Yet  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
allies  had  entertained  this  design  ;  and  Fouche  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  to  advise  him  to  withdraw  to  the  United 
States. 

Napoleon,  in  his  little  kingdom,  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  building,  making  roads,  and  improving  his 
dominions.  To  those  who  visited  him  he  used  to  speak 
as  if  his  career  was  ended,  and  he  was  resigned  to  his 
lot.  But  he  was  not  resigned ;  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  on  France,  and  was  well-informed  of  the 
state  of  parties.  Neither  the  army  nor  the  French  in 
general  could  believe  that  the  emperor  had  yet  finished 
the  part  which  he  was  to  play ;  that  the  man  who  had 
filled  the  earth  with  his  name  would  die  the  petty  ruler 
of  a  sea-girt  rock.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  which 
was  to  regulate  the  future  condition  of  Europe,  thought 
more  of  the  miserable  interests  of  kings  and  princes, 
than  of  those  of  the  people  whom  they  governed ;  as 
if  power  and  government,  which  are  a  divine  institu- 
tion, were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  govern, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed ;  and  as  if  humi- 
lity and  self-denial  were  not  the  duties  imposed  on 
those  in  whose  hands  power  is. 

Discontent  was  general  in  continental  Europe :  men 
saw  that  the  reaction  threatened  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing valuable  that  had  been  gained  by  so  many  years 
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of  misery.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world  was  going  back 
again  to  1789.  At  Rome  the  pope  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
restored  the  inquisition,  annulled  the  sales  of  national 
property,  restored  the  monastic  orders,  prohibited 
foreign  books,  oppressed  the  Jews,  and  even  prevented 
the  lighting  of  the  streets.  Light  of  any  kind,  even  the 
light  that  exposes  the  misdeeds  of  the  thief  and  of  the 
assassin,  was  odious  to  this  bigoted  government.  The 
king  of  Piedmont,  who  had  got  back  to  his  dominions, 
rivalled  the  pope  in  the  persecution  of  everything 
liberal.  These  men,  in  their  hatred  of  French  domi* 
nation,  had  not  sense  enough  to  keep  the  improve- 
ments which  their  tyrants  had  introduced.  The  old 
kingdom  of  Italy  fell  under  the  leaden  rule  of  Austria, 


which  removed  the  Italian  regiments  into  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  replaced  them  by  German  troops.  In 
Spain,  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks :  he 
abolished  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  and  restored 
the  inquisition.  In  Hanover  and  Hesse,  the  acts  of 
the  government,  which  no  longer  existed,  were  an- 
nulled. A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Europe 
appeared  disposed  for  insurrection.  A  leader  only  was 
wanted,  and  he  soon  appeared.* 

*  On  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  compare  Cape- 
figue,  '  Hist,  de  la  Restauration/  i.>  c.  4 ;  and  Tliibaadeui, 
*  Empire/  vii. 


CHAPTEE    LXXXII. 

THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 


On  the  5th  of  March,  1815,  intelligence  reached 
Paris  that  Napoleon  had  landed  in  the  south  of  France 
with  an  armed  force.  Some  of  the  advisers  of  Louis 
viewed,  or  affected  to  view,  this  as  a  desperate  enter- 
prise, which  would  certainly  fail ;  but  the  king  rightly 
estimated  the  danger,  and  it  was  resolved  to  use  all 
means  for  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  nation.  It 
was  the  26th  of  February  when  Napoleon  sailed  from 
Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  on  board  a  vessel 
of  six-and-twenty  guns,  accompanied  by  three  other 
vessels,  carrying  in  all  about  1,100  men.  Drouot, 
Cambronne,  and  Bertrand,  commanded  400  grenadiers 
of  his  guard.  He  landed  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the 
Gulf  of  Juan ;  and  the  white  flag,  under  which  he  had 
crossed  the  sea,  was  replaced  by  the  tricolor.  Napo- 
leon marched  to  Cannes,  where  he  was  weU  received. 
On  the  5th  he  was  at  Gap,  where  some  of  the  autho- 
rities seemed  disposed  to  resist  him ;  but  the  people 
everywhere  were  in  his  favour.  At  Gap  he  printed 
his  first  proclamations  to  the  army  and  to  the  French 
people,  which  were  drawn  up  during  the  passage  from 
Elba,  and  dated  from  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  They  began : 
**  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Empire,  Emperor  of  the  French,"  &c.— "  The 
eagle,"  said  the  first  proclamation,  "  with  the  national 
colours,  shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame."  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
March,  the  comte  d'Artois  set  out  for  Lyon,  with 
marshal  Macdonald  and  the  due  d*Orleans,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  there,  and  to  check  the  advance 
of  Napoleon.  The  due  d'Angoul^me  was  instructed  to 
direct  the  military  operations  in  the  south.  The  king 
published  a  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  an  ordonnance  (6th  of  March)  in  which  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  was  declared  to  be  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel.  The  royalist  journals  changed  their  tone,  and 
instead  of  attacking  the  Revolution  and  its  partizans, 
they  attempted  to  soothe  and  flatter  those  whom  they 
had  hitherto  abused.     Addresses  to  the  government 


flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  full  of  protestations  of 
affection  and  devotion  to  the  Bourbons.  Soult,  the 
minister  of  war,  published  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
army  (8th  of  May),  which  commenced  with  these 
words :  ''  Soldiers,  this  man,  who  but  the  other  day 
abdicated  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  a  usurped  power, 
of  which  he  had  made  so  fatal  a  use,  Bonaparte  has 
landed  on  the  soil  of  France,  which  he  ought  never  to 
have  seen  again." 

Grenoble  was  the  first  large  town  that  lay  in  Napo- 
leon's route,  and  here  there  were  several  hundred  men 
prepared  to  oppose  him,  the  advanced  guard  of  a  force 
of  6,000.  Napoleon  met  them  with  a  few  grenadiers^ 
who  had  their  arms  reversed,  addressed  them,  and  won 
them  over.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  neither  the 
government  apprehended  the  return  of  Bonaparte^  nor 
had  there  been  any  concert  between  the  emperor  and 
his  partizans  in  France  as  to  his  descent  on  the  French 
coast.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  opinion 
in  France,  and  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  army, 
which  was  no  secret;  and  with  that  tact  which  he 
possessed  of  appreciating  circumstances,  and  turning 
them  to  account,  and  the  audacity  of  his  character,  be 
resolved  on  an  enterprise,  the  chances  of  which  were 
greatly  in  his  favour.  At  Grenoble  he  was  joined  by 
colonel  Lab^doy^re,  who  was  in  the  town,  and  ready 
to  pass  over  to  the  emperor,  if  he  should  hazard  a 
descent.  The  defection  of  Lab^doy^re  and  his  r^- 
ment  was  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  army.  Napo- 
leon left  Grenoble  at  the  head  of  8,000  men,  on  his 
way  to  Lyon.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government 
affected  to  treat  the  invasion  with  contempt,  though 
they  were  really  in  the  greatest  alarm :  the  organs  of 
the  government  lied  as  to  the  progress  of  the  emperor, 
but  the  truth  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
France :  the  people  were  delighted,  and  the  army  was 
ready  to  declare  itself  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
The  comte  d'Artois,  **  that  model  of  a  French  che-* 
valier,"  as  Soult  had  called  him  in  the  order  of  the 
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day,  finding  that  the  troops  at  Lyon  were  for  the 
emperor,  and  not  for  the  king,  left  Lyon  suddenly  on 
the  10th  of  March,  escorted  hy  a  single  gendarme,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Napoleon  entered 
Lyon,  where  he  was  received  with  transports  of  joy ; 
for  he  had  heen  a  benefactor  to  this  city.  In  convers- 
ing with  the  different  authorities,  he  spoke  of  the  faults 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  admitted  his  own :  he  declared 
that  he  abjured  the  love  of  glory,  so  natural  to  the 
French,  which  had  brought  both  upon  himself  and  on 
France  such  terrible  consequences.  "  I  was  deceived 
in  thinking  that  the  time  was  come  for  making  France 
the  head  of  a  great  empire ;  I  have  renounced  for  ever 
this  lofty  enterprise :  we  have  enough  of  glory :  we 
need  repose."  He  declared  his  intention  to  be,  not  to 
grant,  like  Louis  XVIII.,  a  revocable  Charter,  but  to 
give  an  inviolable  Constitution,  the  work  of  the  people 
and  of  himself.  Napoleon  knew  that  liberal  ideas 
had  gained  ground  in  France  since  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  could  only  hope  for  the 
support  of  the  people  by  reconciling  authority  and 
liberty.  At  Lyon  he  issued  nine  decrees,  the  tenor 
of  which  was  well  adapted  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  nation. 

Only  sixty-nine  members  of  the  Chambers  could  be 
got  together  at  Paris ;  but  they  made  addresses  to  the 
king.  That  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  that 
faults  had  been  committed  by  the  government,  but  it 


was  not  the  time  to  examine  them:  all  must  unite 
against  the  common  enemy,  in  order  to  render  the 
crisis  profitable  to  the  security  of  the  throne  and  public 
liberty.  This  address,  drawn  up  and  presented  by  the 
president,  Laine,  a  man  devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  organ  of  a  royalist  Chamber,  was  a  condemnation 
of  the  existing  government.  Two  ordonnances  were 
published  (9th  of  March),  in  which  the  king  declared 
that  he  relied  on  the  patriotic  feelings  of  all  the  French, 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  which  for  ever  fixes  their 
destiny.  By  another  ordonnance,  the  National  Guards 
were  organized,  and  volunteers  were  enrolled ;  and  the 
punishment  of  death  was  denounced  against  deserters 
and  encouragers  of  rebellion.  The  Constitutional 
party,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons ; 
but  it  required  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Charter,  and 
a  new  ministry.  One  minister  was  sacrificed  to  them, 
Soult,  whom  the  king  gave  up  unwillingly ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  marshal,  to  express  to  him 
his  satisfaction  at  his  conduct  and  his  esteem.  Clarke, 
duke  of  Feltre,  a  man  whom  Napoleon  had  loaded 
with  favours,  took  the  place  of  Soult.  The  king  pub- 
lished, on  the  12th,  a  proclamation  to  the  armies,  in 
which,  in  the  name  of  honour,  he  commanded  them  to 
be  faithful  to  their  colours.  It  called  on  them  to 
defend  public  liberty,  which  was  attacked,  and  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  which  there  was  a  design  to 
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destroy.  The  Charter  and  Liberty  were  the  constant 
theme  of  the  government,  which  humbled  itself  before 
the  people  and  the  army,  while  it  affected  the  language 
of  command.  The  due  de  Berry  received  the  command 
of  the  troops  at  Paris  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Macdonald  commanded  under  him. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  hearing  of  the  landing 
of  Napoleon  in  France,  published  a  declaration  (13th 
March),  which  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  allied  powers.  Talleyrand  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  on  beha\f  of  France.  After  referring  to  Na- 
poleon's invasion,  the  allied  powers  declared  that 
"Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  placed  himself  out  of  the 
pale  of  civil  and  social  relations ;  and  that,  as  an  enemy 
and  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  public  vengeance."  They  further  de- 
clared that  they  were  resolved  to  maintain  intact  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814;  and  that 
if  there  should  arise  any  real  danger  from  the  enter- 
prise of  Napoleon,  **  they  should  be  ready  to  give  to 
the  king  of  France  and  to  the  French  nation,  or  to  any 
other  government  that  should  be  attacked,  as  soon  as 
the  demand  should  be  made,  the  necessary  assistance 
for  re-establishing  public  tranquillity."  *  If  then  the 
French  nation  should^  choose  Napoleon  instead  of 
Louis,  the  allied  powers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
remain  quiet.  This  manifesto  came  too  late  to  check 
the  progress  of  Napoleon,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
declaration  of  hostility  against  him  personally  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  ordered  a  report  upon  it  by 
Fouche  to  be  published,  in  which  it  was  proved,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  pretended  declaration  of 
Vienna  was  apocryphal. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  Napoleon 
reached  Macon^  marshal  Ney  and  his  army  declared 
for  him.  In  an  order  of  the  day,  the  marshal  prince 
of  the  Moskwa  said,  "  Ofiicers  and  soldiers,  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  is  for  ever  lost. — I  have  often  led 
you  to  victory:  now  I  will  conduct  you  to  this  im- 
mortal phalanx  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  leading 
to  Paris."  When  Ney  took  leave  of  Louis,  he  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Bourbon,  and  promised  to  bring  Bona- 
parte to  him  on  the  Carrousel  in  an  iron  cage.  The 
wits  of  the  court  asked  one  another  what  they  should 
do  with  the  wild  beast  when  he  was  caught ;  and  the 
conclusion  was,  that  the  proper  place  for  him  was  the 
m6nagerie  of  the  Jardin-des-Flantes.  Louis  held  a 
royal  sitting  on  the  16th  of  March,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  present.  Louis  addressed  the  assembled  body ; 
and  his  speech,  according  to  the  '  Moniteur,'  made  a 
deep  impression:  the  hall  resounded  with  cries  of 
"Die  for  the  king."  On  the  18th  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  sat  for  the  last  time,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
that  the  "  war  against  Bonaparte  should  be  declared 
a  national  war,  and  that  all  the  French  should  be  sum- 
moned to  take  arms  against  the  common  enemy."  But 

♦  '  Hist.  Pari./  xl,  6S.  '  Declaration  de  Vienne/  an 
exceedingly  ill-written  and  incoherent  document. 


it  was  easier  to  call  men  to  arms  than  to  make  them 
come.  On  the  day  of  the  royal  sitting,  the  comte 
d'Artois  reviewed  the  legions  of  the  National  Guard ; 
but  there  was  no  enthusiasm :  it  was  a  lifeless,  chilling 
afifalr.  On  the  18th  the  king  again  addressed  the 
army,  and  appealed  to  their  fidelity:  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived largesses  in  their  barracks,  but  their  disaffection 
was  ill-concealed.  The  journals  still  said  that  the 
audacious  usurper  would  never  set  his  foot  in  Paris. 
Yet  Napoleon  was  at  Auxerre  on  the  17th,  and  on  the 
19th  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  Fouche,  who  was 
at  Paris,  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  the  police 
attempted  to  arrest  him ;  but  Fouche  was  not  a  man 
to  be  caught,  and  he  evaded  the  police  by  his  coolness 
and  dexterity,  and  kept  himself  concealed  until  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon.*  On  the  19th,  Marroont  reviewed 
the  household  troops  of  the  king ;  but  instead  of  leading 
them  towards  Fontainebleau,  he  took,  during  the  night, 
the  road  to  Beauvais,  in  order  to  protect  the  flight  of 
the  king,  who  left  the  Tuileries  at  one  in  the  morning, 
without  leaving  any  orders  behind  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity  in  the  capital.  The  next  day 
appeared  a  proclamation  in  the '  Moniteur,'  announcing 
his  departure.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries  with  a  small  escort,  and  without 
any  artillery.  When  he  quitted  his  carriage,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  crowd  which  was  waiting  for  him. 
and  almost  carried  into  the  apartments,  which  were 
filled  with  all  who  had  chosen  to  enter,  and  who  re- 
ceived him  most  enthusiastically. 

Napoleon  had  made  a  triumphal  progress  from  the 
Gulf  of  Juan  to  the  Tuileries ;  but  the  success  of  his 
audacious  attempt  was  more  due  to  the  dislike  of  the 
people  for  the  Bourbons,  than  their  attachment  to  him ; 
his  military  ambition  and  his  despotic  character  were 
still  dreaded,  though  he  promised  to  renounce  both. 
The  nation  had  been  humbled  by  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  allies  and  the  forced  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  there  seemed  a  hope  that  it  might  recover 
its  independence  under  a  chief  of  its  own  choice.  Yet 
if  the  Bourbons  had  sincerely  adopted  the  new  institu- 
tions of  France,  and  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
it  is  possible  that  Napoleon's  enterprise  would  hare 
been  a  failure ;  for  the  mass  of  the  people  preferred 
liberty  to  the  emperor.  In  a  solemn  audience,  on  the 
96th,  all  the  constituted  authorities  presented  addresses 
to  Napoleon.  The  ministers  spoke  first,  and  Caniba- 
c6r^s  was  their  organ :  he  said,  **  Your  majesty  has 
marked  out  to  your  ministers  the  path  which  they  must 
follow;  already,  by  your  proclamations,  you  have 
announced  to  the  world  the  principles  by  which  you 
wish  henceforward  your  empire  to  be  governed:  no 
foreign  war,  except  to  repulse  unjust  agression ;  no 
reaction  within  France,  no  arbitrary  acts ;  security  for 
person,  security  for  property,  free  expression  of  opinion: 
such  are  the  principles  which  you  have  acknowledged." 

♦  The  story  is  told  in  a  note  communicated  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope to  Lord  Brougham,  and  printed  in  '  Brougham's  Uis- 
torical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,'  &c, 
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The  emperor  replied :  **  The  sentiments  which  you 
express  to  me  are  my  own :  All  for  the  nation,  and  all 
for  France ;  that  is  my  motto/'  The  address  of  the 
Council  of  State  was  drawn  up  hy  Thibaudeau,  and  it 
was  shown  to  Napoleon  before  it  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  made  no  remark  upon  it,  though 
it  contained  this  expression :  ''the  emperor  is  called 
upon  to  guarantee  afresh  by  institutions,  and  he  has 
engaged  himself  to  do  it  by  his  proclamations  to  the 
nation  and  the  army,  every  liberal  principle."  He 
was  also  reminded  of  his  promise  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tion, by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris.  In  the  midst 
of  the  servile  homage  of  men  who  would  attach  them- 
selves to  any  superior  power,  he  heard  some  wholesome 
truths.  Opinions  were  freely  expressed  to  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  listen  to  everything  without  taking  any 
offence  ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  before  his  old  habits  revived  in  all  their  strength : 
he  was  the  same  man  still,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able. Those  who  had  most  penetration,  and  even  he 
himself,  had  little  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
power ;  for  Napoleon,  and  the  ideas  of  the  French  could 
not  permanently  be  in  harmony. 

All  the  imperial  family  hurried  to  Paris,  to  share  in 
the  good  fortune  of  the  emperor;  his  brothers,  his 
mother,  and  even  Lucien,  who  fixed  himself  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  the  apartments  of  the  due  d'Orleans. 
The  duke,  who  held  a  command  in  the  north,  only 
quitted  Lille  on  the  24th  for  Belgium,  leaving  behind 
him,  for  marshal  Mortier,  duke  of  Treviso,  a  letter,  by 
which  he  gave  up  to  him  the  sole  command  which, 
conjointly  with  the  marshal,  he  held  in  the  north,  and 
recommended  him  to  do  "  everything  which  his  excel* 
lent  judgment  and  pure  patriotism  would  suggest  to  be 
best  for  France,  and  most  conformable  to  all  the  duties 
which  he  had  to  fulfil."*  The  marshal  immediately 
displayed  the  tricolor  flag  in  all  the  towns  of  the  north. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  thought  and  said  that  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  was  for  ever  ruined.  His  own  time 
was  not  yet  come. 

Louis  XVIII.  fled  to  Gand,  where  he  had  about 
him  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  devoted  servants,  a  few  proscribed  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  rest  were  writers,  journalists,  and  political 
adventurers.  There  was  no  emigration,  as  in  1792. 
If  the  allies  had  not  put  Napoleon  to  the  ban,  the 
Bourbons  would  have  left  France  alone,  and  have  been 
forgotten.  The  royalist  party  was  unable  to  maintain 
itself  even  in  the  west.  Augereau,  who  commanded 
the  fourteenth  military  division,  and  had  shown  great 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  the 'Bourbons,  now  displayed 
the  same  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  emperor.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rouse   La 

*  This  letter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  brought  on  him  the 
reproaches  of  the  royalists.  It  is  expressed  in  such  terms 
that  no  one  could  divine  his  real  meaning.  Nothing  can  be 
inferred  firom  the  fact  of  Napoleon  allowing  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  was  permitted  to  stay  at  Paris,  400j000  francs 
a  year;  for  he  was  generous  to  all  his  enemies,  even  to  the 
Bourbons. 


Vendee,  and  left  the  country;  but  shortly  after  the 
people  rose  again  in  arms  at  the  call  of  their  old 
leaders,  d'Autichamp,  SapineSi,  and  the  brothers  of 
Larochejaquelin,  and  the  country  was  not  completely 
pacified  during  the  hundred  days.  The  due  d'Angou- 
leme  had  established  a  provisional  government  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  when  he  heard  of  the  invasion 
of  Napoleon,  but  he  capitulated  shortly  after,  and  sailed 
from  Cette  in  a  Swedish  vessel.  The  duchess,  his 
wife,  who  was  at  Bordeaux,  made  a  more  vigorous 
stand  than  her  husband,  and  she  only  quitted  the  place 
after  having  exhausted  every  effort  to  rouse  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  defend  the  city  against  general  Clausel 
and  his  troops.  The  south  of  France  was  pacified ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  April,  Napoleon  published  an  am- 
nesty, from  which,  however,  thirteen  persons,  and 
among  them  Talleyrand  and  Marmont,  were  excepted : 
but  these  exceptions  were  loudly  disapproved  of  by  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  emperor ;  and  general  Bertrand 
refused  to  countersign  the  decree,  which  was  published 
with  the  emperor's  signature  only.* 

The  emperor's  ministry  was  composed  of  his  former 
servants.  Davoust  had  the  department  of  war ;  Cau- 
laincourt,  duke  of  Vicenza,  foreign  affairs;  Camba- 
ceres,  justice;  and  Carnot,  the  interior.  Napoleon 
also  conferred  on  Carnot  the  title  of  comte,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  approbation  of  the  defence  of  Antwerp ; 
but  Carnot,  it  i^  said,  declined  the  honour.  Fouche 
was  made  minister  of  police,  though  Napoleon  disliked 
him ;  and  neither  of  them  had  any  confidence  in  the 
other;  but  Napoleon  thought  that  Fouche  in  his 
service  would  be  less  dangerous  than  Fouche  out  of 
service ;  for,  whether  in  or  out,  he  would  be  '*  thrust- 
ing his  feet  into  other  people's  shoes."  Fouche  acted 
with  great  moderation  towards  the  royalists,  and  even 
showed  them  favour.  The  emperor  was  dissatisfied, 
but  he  could  not  venture  on  getting  rid  of  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  his  enemy,  a  man  who,  when  Napoleon 
was  at  Elba,  wrote  to  him  in  these  terms :  ^'  It  would 
be  more  glorious  and  more  consoling  for  you  to  live 
like  a  private  person ;  and  at  present  the  surest^^asylum, 
and  the  most  suitable  for  a  man  like  you,  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  emperor  submitted 
to  what  he  could  not  help.  He  was  not  duped  by  the 
insincerity  of  many  of  those  who  were  around  him  ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  wait  his  time.  The  royalist 
party  was  not  formidable,  as  the  late  events  had  shown. 
If  the  emperor  could  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
allies,  he  could  manage  France  in  his  own  way ;  and 
if  war  was  necessary,  he  had  the  hope  of  overcoming 
all  difiiculties  by  the  same  means  by  which  he  had 
won  and  sustained  an  imperial  crown,  by  victories. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  to  inform  them  of  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  that  the  policy  of  France  henceforward  would  be 
**  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the  independence  of 

♦  The  story  is  told  by  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  ('  M^moires 
pour  servir,'  &c.,  i.,  403),  who  wrote  the  decree  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Napoleon. 
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other  nations :  if  such  are,  as  I  have  a  happy  confi- 
dence, the  personal  sentiments  of  your  majesty,  the 
general  qniet  is  secured  for  a  long  time,  and  justice 
seated  at  the  confines  of  the  several  states  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  protect  their  frontiers."  The  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers.  But  the  couriers  who  carried  these 
letters  were  stopped  at  Kehl,  Mainz,  and  Turin,  their 
despatches  seized,  and  forwarded  to  Vienna.  The 
allied  powers  were  resolved  to  drive  Napoleon  out  of 
France ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded among  them,  the  eighth  article  of  which  declared 
that ''  the  present  treaty  had  for  its  sole  ohject  to  pro- 
tect France,  or  any  other  country  attacked  hy  Napo- 
leon, against  his  enterprises,  and  those  of  his  adhe- 
rents." Louis  XVIII.  was  invited  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  The  English 
government,  in  ratifying  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of 
March,  declared  that  it  hound  the  contracting  parties 
to  a  common  effort  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, hut  it  must  not  he  understood  as  obliging  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  continue  the  war  with  the  view 
of  imposing  any  particular  government  on  France. 
But  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  only  the  means 
of  restoring  the  Bourbons.  Louis  XVIIL,  at  Gand, 
was  still  acting  as  king  of  France,  was  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  allied  powers,  and  by  his  ministers  par- 
ticipated in  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  force  of  Europe  to  be 
leagued  against  Napoleon:  diplomatic  cunning  was 
also  at  work.  Metternich  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Fouche  ;  for  it  was  not  supposed  that 
a  man  who  had  reproached  Metternich  for  not  shutting 
up  Napoleon  in  a  prison,  could  have  accepted  office 
under  him  with  any  other  view  than  to  betray  him, 
and  to  serve  the  Bourbons.  A  letter  from  Metternich 
to  Fouche,  sent  by  his  agent,  and  received  about  the 
end  of  April,  informed  Fouche  that  the  first  condition 
of  any  project  of  negotiation  was  the  exclusion  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  if  that  was  agreed  on,  Fouch^  might  send 
an  agent  to  B&le  to  communicate  with  one  Werner. 
The  emperor  was  informed  of  this  correspondence, 
arrested  the  agent  whom  Fouche  intended  to  send,  and 
sent  an  agent  of  his  owiif  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  to 
play  the  part  of  Fouch6*8  agent.  The  history  of  this 
plot  and  counter-plot  is  tedious  and  confused,  but  it 
is  of  some  importance,  as  showing  Fouche*8  treachery, 
and  that  Napoleon  still  had  hopes  of  reconciling  him- 
self with  Austria,  and  that  his  father-in-law  would  at 
least  not  surrender  the  interests  of  his  own  daughter 
and  grandson.*  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was 
preparing  for  war,  reviewing  his  troops,  and  summoning 
his  old  soldiers  to  rejoin  their  corps,  and  organizing 

•  The  story  is  told  by  Fleury  de  Chaboulon  in  his  'M6- 
moires/  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  1,  &c.  If  his  report  of  the  conversation 
with  Werner  la  faithful,  and  if  Werner  may  be  trusted^  the 
allies  insisted  less  on  restoring  the  crown  of  France  to  Louis 
than  on  taking  it  from  Napoleon,  whose  existence  on  the 
throne  was  incompatible  with  the  repose  and  security  of 
Europe. 


the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  National  Guard. 
But  the  decrees  which  he  made  in  dictatorial  fiishioo, 
without  the  form  of  a  law,  damaged  him  in  pubhc 
opinion ;  and  people  began  to  think  that  he  had  come 
back  from  Elba  as  great  a  despot  as  he  was  before. 
It  was  observed  that  he  said  nothing  more  about  the 
constitution  which  he  had  promised,  and  there  was  fear 
that  he  would  forget  his  engagements.     Though  the 
censorship  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  tlie  25th 
of  March,  the  press  was  not  secured,  and  it  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  police.     At  last  there  appeared  in  the 
•Moniteur'  of  the  23rd  of  April,  the  "Additional  act 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,"  the  preamble  of 
which  declared  that  "the  following  articles,  forming 
a  supplementary  act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire 
should  be  submitted  to  the  free  «nd  solemn  acceptation 
of  the  citizens  in  the  whole  extent  of  France."     The 
object  of  this  additional  act  was  declared  to  be  "  to 
combine  the  highest  degree  of  political  liberty  and  of 
individual  security  with  the  strength  and  the  central- 
ization necessary  to  make  foreign  nations  respect  the 
independence  of  the  French  people  and  the  dignity  of 
our  crown."  *  This  **  acte  additionnel "  caused  general 
dissatisfaction  :  one  of  the  articles  created  an  hereditary 
chamber  of  peers.     The  formality  of  submitung  the 
acceptation  of  such  a  constitution  to  the  people  was 
a  manifest  illusion ;  yet  the  '  Moniteur'  of  the  24th 
of  April  contained  a  decree  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Champ-de-Mai,  on  the  26th  of  the  following  month. 
The  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  the  members  of  all  the 
electoral  colleges  of  departments  and  arrondissements 
in  the  empire,  and  of  the  deputations  chosen  by  all  the 
forces,  naval  and  military.     Nothing  had  been  said 
about  the  convocation  of  the  Chambers  in  the  "  Acte 
additionnel ;"  but  Fouche  was   in  favour  of  it,  and 
Regnaud  de  St.  Jean-d'Angely,  at  Fouche's  instigation, 
pro  j)Osed  it  to  the  emperor,  who  had  the  greatest  repug- 
nance   to    it,   and  only   consented   upon   Bignaud's 
declaring  that  he  and  other  counsellors  of  state  would 
resign.     Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  April  appeared 
a  decree,  which  convoked   the  electoral  colleges  for 
the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, and  declared  that  the  deputies  elected  should 
assist  at  the  assembly  of  the  Champ-de-Mai.      The 
elections  caused  the  Champ-de-Mai  to  be  deferred  to 
the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  emperor  employed  the  interval 
in  preparing  for  war,  and  in  forwarding  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Lyon  and  Paris.     On  the  12th  of  May  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Moniteur'   a  proclamation  from  the 
inhabitants,  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  St.  Marceau,  to  their  Yellow  citizens  and  comrades. 
This  was  in  a  different  style,  as  we  might  expect,  from 
the    proclamations    which  usually   appeared   in   the 

•  The  "Acte  additionnel,"  &c.,  is  printed  in  the  'Hist. 
Pari./  xl.,  129,  &c.  Benjamin  Constant  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  had  most  share  in  drawing  up  this  '*  Acte/' 
He  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  first  consul  and  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  seduced  him,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conieil 
d'Etat. 
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'  Moniteur :' — **  Last  year,  if  treason  had  not  paralysed 
all  the  measures  of  defence,  if  it  had  not  refused  us 
arms,  the  enemy  would  not  have  penetrated  into  our 
faubourgs :  whatever  may  happen,  he  shall  not  pene- 
trate there  again."  The  proclamation  consisted  of 
four  articles,  which  declared  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  faubourgs,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  capital :  they 
promised  to  the  emperor  unlimited  obedience  and 
unshaken  fidelity.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  May,  from 
12,000  to  15,000  of  these  men,  in  their  working-dress, 
and  without  arms,  were  admitted  into  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  ranged  in  military  order.  The  emperor 
on  horseback  rode  along  the  line,  listened  to  an  address 
of  their  orator,  and  made  his  reply.  He  even  passed 
among  the  ranks  of  this  formidable  body,  whom  he 
addressed  by  the  title  of  **  soldiers,"  though  it  was 
a  kind  of  soldiery  that  he  disliked.  He  knew  the 
power  of  the  faubourgs,  but  it  was  an  arm  that  he 
would  not  use.  If  he  were  to  let  loose  the  people,  he 
said,  the  priests  and  royalist  nobles  would  be  devoured 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  and  if  he  put  the  bonnet 
rouge  on  his  head,  the  allies  would  all  be  ruined.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  do  something  for  the  men 
who  so  energetically  offered  him  their  help,  and  the 
emperor  ordered  the  formation  of  twenty-four  batta- 
lions of  federate  tirailleurs  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  to  be  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and 
officered  from  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  people 
about  the  court  did  not  like  this  new  force,  which 
reminded  them  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  the 
armed  Jacobins. 

The  1st  of  June  came,  the  day  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Champ-de-Mai.  The  throne  of  the  emperor  was 
raised  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  front  of  the  military 
school,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  semicircular  inclo- 
sure,  two-thirds  of  which  formed,  on  the  right  and  left, 
spacious  amphitheatres,  in  which  15,000  persons  were 
seated.  The  other  third,  in  front  of  the  throne,  was 
open.  In  the  middle  rose  an  altar,  and  beyond  that 
rose  another  elevated  throne,  which  commanded  all  the 
Champ-de-Mars.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Quard  of  Paris  were  drawn  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  the  rising  ground 
which  surrounded  it  was  covered  with  the  population 
of  Paris.  The  emperor  ascended  the  throne  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  and  mass  was  said  by  the 
archbishop  of  Tours.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation  of  electors  approached  the  throne,  and  read 
to  the  emperor  an  address.  The  prince  arch-chancellor 
proclaimed  the  result  of  the  voting  upon  the  '*  Acte 
additionnel."  The  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  ac- 
cepting it,  including  those  of  the  army  and  navy,  was 
1,532,457;  and  the  number  against  it  was  4,802.  The 
voting  had  been  perfectly  free ;  but  though  the  majo- 
rity who  voted  for  the  "  Acte "  greatly  exceeded  the 
minority,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  all  who  might 
have  voted,  six  millions  and  upwards.  The  chief  herald 
announced  the  acceptation  of  the  "Acte,"  and  the 
emperor  signed  it.     Seated  on  his  throne,  and  covered. 


he  addressed  the  electors  and  the  deputies  of  the  army 
and  the  navy.  His  address  was  manly,  vigorous,  and 
stirring :  "  Emperor,  consul,  and  soldier,  I  hold  every- 
thing from  the  people :  in  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  at  the  council,  on  the  throne,  in 
exile,  France  has  been  the  sole  and  constant  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actions."  *  Napoleon  took 
on  the  Evangelists  an  oath  to  observe,  and  to  cause  to 
be  observed,  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  ;  and  he 
gave  eagles  to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  received  their  oaths.  Surrounded 
by  his  eagles,  the  emperor  then  took  his  seat  on  the 
elevated  throne  in  the  centre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
and  addressed  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  and  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  troops,  to  the 
number  of  50,000  men,  defiled  before  the  imperial 
throne,  to  the  shout  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  As  im- 
posing, in  all  externals,  as  the  Federation  of  1790,  the 
Champ'de-Mai  fell  short  of  it  in  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated it.  One  was  a  national  festival :  the  other  a 
splendid  pageant.  The  emperor  on  his  lofty  throne, 
with  his  three  prince  brothers  by  his  side,  towered 
over  the  people  as  their  master.  His  unconquerable 
love  of  power,  and  the  show  of  power,  made  him  prefer 
the  routine  of  imperial  etiquette  to  what  would  have 
better  become  him  in  these  circumstances — to  appear 
as  the  first  citizen  of  France,  as  the  victorious  general, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  a  gallant  nation,  would  repel  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  beat  back  the  million  of  men 
whom  the  allies  boasted  that  they  could  bring  against 
France.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  royalists  in  Bretagne 
had  suggested  the  notion  of  a  patriotic  federation ;  and 
as  early  as  the  24th  of  April  a  pact  was  concluded  at 
Rennes,  for  the  propagation  of  liberal  opinions,  the 
maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  empire.  Dijon,  Lyon,  Angers,  Strassburg, 
and  other  large  towns,  followed  the  example;  but 
Napoleon  was  alarmed,  and  in  the  imperial  saloons 
it  was  said  that  this  was  the  Revolution  of  1793,  it 
was  the  re-appearance  of  Terror.  But  what  else  than 
the  Revolution  of  '93  could  have  saved  France  from 
the  invasion  of  Europe ;  what  else  than  the  rising  of 
a  whole  nation  in  arms  could  defend  it  against  the 
formidable  coalition  ?  The  movement  was  chilled,  and 
not  encouraged.  All  that  resulted  from  it  was  a  few 
more  battalions  for  the  army,  and  the  twenty-four 
battalions  of  the  faubourgs,  already  mentioned. 

The  Chambers  were  convoked  for  the  3rd  of  June. 
The  list  of  peers,  whom  the  emperor  had  to  name  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution,  was  not  formed  until  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  of  June  in  a  private  council,  and 
they  were  summoned  forthwith,  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd,  or  the  morning  of  the  Srd ;  so  that  when  they 

♦  '  Ilist.  Pari./  xl.,  145.  The  beginning  of  the  emperor's 
address  was  well  enough,  but  he  proceeded  to  compare  him- 
self to  Codrus,  alluded  to  as  "  the  king  of  Athens."  This 
bastard  classicism  infected  all  the  revolutionary  period.  He 
did  not  speak  of  "  his  "  people,  but  of  "  the  '*  people.  Once 
he  used  the  phrase  "  my  capital."  It  must  have  cost  him 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  old  habit. 
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met,  their  names  were  unknown  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  public.  The  new  peers  first  became  acquainted 
with  each  other  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourgi  the 
place  of  their  sittings.  The  peers  were  118,  about 
half  military,  and  the  other  half  consisting  of  the  em- 
peror's four  brothers,  cardinal  Fesch,  prince  Eugene, 
ministers,  former  senators,  some  of  whom  had  been 
peers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  four  archbishops.  Among 
them  were  five  conventionals  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Carnot,  Fouch^,  Si^yes,  Quin- 
ette,  and  Thibaudeau.*  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
chose  Lanjuinais  for  their  president^  to  the  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  Napoleon,  who  at  first  talked  of  refusing 
his  approbation ;  but  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
dissemble,  and  to  gain  Lanjuinais  by  his  seducing 
manners.  The  four  vice-presidents  were  Lafayette, 
Flaugergues,  Dupont  de  TEure,  and  general  Grenier, 
the  two  first  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  emperor. 
By  choosing  these  men,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
showed  their  hostility  to  the  government,  which  was 
soon  manifested  in  other  ways.  The  session  was 
opened  on  the  7th  of  June  by  Napoleon,  with  full 
imperial  pomp,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Lucien,  his  uncle  cardinal  Fesch,  the  grand  dig- 
nitaries, and  great  officers  of  the  crown.  His  mother 
and  queen  Hortense  were  also  present.  The  emperor's 
address  was  in  a  different  style  from  those  that  he  had 
pronounced  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  prosperity.  He 
said,  **  For  three  months,  circumstances  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  have  invested  me  with  unlimited 
power ;  to  day  is  accomplished  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  my  heart :  I  now  commence  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy." But  his  speech  was  not  equal  to  the  crisis ; 
he  said  that  a  formidable  coalition  of  kings  was  aiming 
at  the  independence  of  France,  that  their  armies  were 
approaching  the  French  frontiers — "  the  army  and  I 
will  do  our  duty."  Against  the  coalition  of  kings,  the 
only  sufficient  force  was  the  union  of  a  whole  nation, 
all  France  in  arms ;  but  the  emperor  trusted  to  himself 
and  his  army.  The  addresses  of  the  Chambers,  in 
reply  to  the  imperial  speech,  were  not  in  the  fermer 
language  of  adulation :  the  Chambers  spoke  as  mem- 
bers of  the  State  :  the  reign  of  the  Constitutional  mon- 
archy had  begun.  Though  the  Chamber  of  Peers  owed 
its  existence  to  Napoleon,  it  displayed  the  same  temper 
as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  followed  its  example. 
France  had  still  large  military  resources,  and  the 
greatest  activity  was  shown  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test. But  it  would  have  required  a  few  months  longer 
to  put  all  the  force  on  an  effective  footing.  On  the 
Ist  of  June  180,000  men  were  under  arms :  in  the 
month  of  September  the  number  might  have  been 
700,000  or  800,000.  There  were  two  plans  of  the 
campaign  to  choose  between,  either  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  invade  France,  and  to  wait  for  him  at  Paris  or  at 
Lyon ;  or  to  anticipate  the  allies,  by  marching  against 
them.  There  was  risk  both  ways ;  but  it  was  more 
suitable  to  the  emperor's  temper  to  attack  than  to  be 

♦  A  list  Of  the  peers  is  printed  in  '  Hist.  Pari./  xl.,  153. 


attacked;  and  he  resolved  to  enter  Belgium.  The 
coalition  was  ready  to  meet  him,  but  their  full  force 
could  not  be  in  line  before  July.  Soult,  again  in  the 
service  of  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  order  of  the 
day  and  the  monument  of  Quiberon,  had  been  ap- 
pointed major-general ;  and  he  left  Paris  to  inspect  the 
strong  places  and  the  army.  On  the  2nd  of  June  he 
published  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  army  of  Napoleon, 
as  he  had  done  a  short  time  before  to  the  army  of 
Louis.  His  appeal  to  the  soldiers,  in  defence  of  theii 
country,  was  eloquent  and  heart-stirring;  and  when 
he  said  **  that  all  the  efforts  of  an  impious  league  shall 
never  be  able  to  separate  the  interests  of  a  great  people 
from  the  hero  whom  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  have 
made  the  admiration  of  the  world,"  perhaps  ^be  meant 
what  he  said ;  but  the  contrast  with  the  former  order 
of  the  day  covers  Soult's  name  with  infamy.  All  the 
imperial  forces  were  now  advancing  to  the  northern 
frontier;  and  it  was  time  for  the  emperor  to  depart, 
leaving  behind  him  two  Chambers  which  he  could  not 
manage.  On  the  11th  he  appointed  a  government  of 
fourteen  members  to  act  in  his  absence,  but  with  verj 
little  authority :  on  all  matters  of  any  importance  they 
had  to  refer  to  the  emperor.  The  members  were,  his 
brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien,  the  eight  ministers  vho 
had  a  portfolio,  and  the  four  ministers  of  state,  Reg- 
naud,  Defermont,  Boulay,  and  Merlin.  He  dined  with 
his  family,  and  set  out  for  the  army  that  night.  He 
passed  through  Soissons  and  Laon,  and  was  at  Avesnes 
on  the  13  th.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Beaumont  on 
the  14th  of  June ;  and  in  his  proclamation  of  that  date 
he  reminded  his  soldiers  that  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  Marengo  and  Friedland.  On  the  15tb  the  army 
was  at  Charleroi,  and  the  campaign  was  commenced. 

News  of  a  victory  soon  reached  Paris.  On  the  16th 
the  defeat  of  Bliicher  and  80,000  Prassians  at  Ligny 
was  announced.  On  the  same  day,  at  Quatre-bras, 
the  junction  of  four  great  roads,  one  of  which  leads 
direct  to  Brussels,  Ney  attacked  the  allied  forces,  who 
maintained  possession  of  the  field,  after  sustaining  con- 
siderable loss.  In  this  battle  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
fell.  On  the  20th  there  was  a  report  at  Paris  that  the 
emperor  had  lost  a  battle:  but  it  was  a  confused 
rumo\ir,  the  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  rumour  was  confirmed :  the 
French  army  was  beaten  on  the  18th  of  June  at 
Waterloo,  a  position  about  midway  between  Quatre- 
bras  and  Brussels.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  June,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris,  now 
for  the  third  time  without  an  army,  and  got  down  at 
the  ^lysee.  A  supplement  to  the  '  Moniteur  *  of  the 
day  contained '  News  of  the  army — the  battle  of  Ligny- 
sous-Fleurus,  and  the  battle  of  Mont- Saint- Jean.' 
Mont-Saint-Jean  is  a  village  on  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Quatre-bras  to  Brussels,  and  between  Waterloo 
and  Hougoumont.  The  duke  of  Wellington  made 
a  stand  at  Waterloo,  with  about  68,000  men,  of  whom 
about  24,000  were  British :  the  rest  were  Hanoverians, 
Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Brunswick  troops.  Napoleon 
had  about  72,000  men.     The  contest  lasted  till  the 
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evening  of  the  ISth^  wben  Bolow's  Pnissian  corps 
arriyed  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  French  were  repnlsed  by  the  allies;  and  the 
appearance  of  Blucher  with  fresh  troops  on  the  field 
turned  a  repulse  into  a  complete  defeat.  In  the  words 
of  the  *  Moniteur,'  "  a  panic  spread  all  at  once  over 
the  whole  battle-field — in  an  instant  the  army  was 
nothing  but  a  confused  mass — the  parks  of  reserve,  the 
baggage  which  had  not  crossed  the  Sambre,  and  every- 
thing that  was  on  the  field  of  battle^  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy."  When  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Sambre  on  the  15th,  it  consisted  of  about  115,000 
men.  It  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about 
87,000.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  and  their 
allies  is  stated  at  about  12,000  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  met  at  noon  on  the 
21st  of  June;  and  Lafayette,  who  was  acting,  it  is 
said,  in  concert  with  Fouche,  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
several  resolutions,  which  were  carried :  that  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  nation  was  threatened;  that  the 
Chamber  declared  its  sittings  permanent;  that  every 
attempt  to  dissolve  it  was  high  treason ;  and  that  the 
ministers  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  police,  and  of 
foreign  affidrs,  be  invited  to  come  immediately  to  the 
Chamber.  The  emperor  saw  that  hJs  authority  was 
gone :  he  was  prepared  to  abdicate.  But  he  first  sent 
Regnaud  to  the  deputies,  and  Camot  to  the  peers,  to 
try  their  temper.  Regnaud  stated  to  the  deputies 
briefly  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo :  "  The  English 
army  had  been  beaten  all  the  day,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  the  field:  the  battle  was  gained,  when,  at 
night,  some  ill-disposed  persons  spread  the  alarm,  and 
occasioned  a  disorder,  which  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  remedy  during  the  night :  the  conse- 
quence was  disasters  which  could  not  be  prevented : 
the  army  was  rallying  under  the  walls  of  Avesnes  and 
Philippeville ;  and  his  majesty  had  come  to  Paris  to 
confer  with  his  ministers  on  the  means  of  re-establish- 
ing the  materiel  of  the  army."  This  glozing  lie  was 
not  adapted  to  mend  matters.  The  Chamber  appointed 
a  commission  of  five  to  make  the  proper  dispositions 
for  the  National  Guard,  to  whose  protection  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  was  entrusted.  This  was  in 
effect  to  dethrone  Bonaparte.  A  new  power  had  risen 
up  under  his  constitutional  monarchy.  Napoleon  per- 
mitted his  ministers  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  he  sent  his  brother  Lucien  with  them. 
They  appeared  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  asked  for 
a  secret  committee,  which  was  granted.  Lucien  pro* 
posed  that  the  Chambers  should  name  a  commission  to 
concert  with  the  ministers  the  means  of  defence,  and 
of  negotiating  for  peace.  Henri  Lacoste  said,  **  The 
veil  is  rent :  our  misfortunes  are  known.— It  is  Napoleon 
alone  against  whom  Europe  has  declared  war.— I  see 

*  The  history  of  this  brief  campaign,  in  which  the  French 
and  English  authorities  do  not  always  agree,  is  foreign  to 
our  purpose;  and  all  that  concerns  the  details  of  the  great 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  result  is  all  that  concerns  us.  It 
destroyed  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  restored  the  Bour- 
bons.. 


only  one  man  between  peace  and  us :  let  him  speak,  and 
the  country  will  be  saved."  Lucien  still  maintained 
the  cause  of  Napoleon :  he  conjured  them  to  rally  round 
the  chief  whom  "  the  nation  had  just  replaced  with 
such  solemnity  at  its  bead."  Lafayette  replied  :  "  You 
accuse  us  of  failing  in  our  duty  to  honour  and  to 
Napoleon :  have  you  forgotten  what  we  have  done  for 
him  ?  have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of  our  chil- 
dren, of  our  brothers,  everywhere  attest  our  fidelity,  on 
the  sands  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir 
and  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and 
on  the  frozen  deserts  of  Muscovy?  During  the  last 
ten  years,  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  have  perished 
for  a  man  who  would  still  struggle  against  all  Europe : 
we  have  done  enough  for  him:  now  our  duty  is  to 
save  our  country."*  At  eight  in  the  evening  the 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  was  again  made  public,  and 
the  Chamber  determined  that  a  committee  of  five  of  its 
members  should  meet  a  committee  of  five  members 
of  the  Peers  and  the  ministers,  to  determine  on  such 
measures  as  the  public  safety  required.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Deputies  was  composed  of  Lanjuinais,  the 
president,  and  the  four  vice-presidents.  The  Peers, 
who  assented  to  everything  that  the  Deputies  did, 
appointed  their  commission  of  five,  which  consisted 
of  Cambac^r^s,  the  president,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Thi- 
baudeau,  and  generals  Drouot,  Andreossy,  and  Dejean. 
When  Lucien  returned  to  the  ^lysee,  he  did  not 
conceal  the  fact,  that  Napoleon  must  abdicate,  or 
dissolve  the  Chambers.  Napoleon  did  not  dare  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers,  and  he  did  nothing.  The 
committees  and  the  ministers  met  in  the  Tuileries  at 
eleven  in  the  evening,  in  the  room  of  the  Conseil 
d*£tat,  in  the  deserted  palace,  the  scene  of  so  many 
vicissitudes.  There  were  two  parties:  that  of  the 
Chambers,  and  that  of  Napoleon.  Lafayette,  after 
some  discussion,  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
Napoleon,  and  represent  to  him  that  his  abdication  was 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  But  the 
partizans  of  the  emperor  opposed  this ;  and  nothing 
further  was  done  than  to  adopt  their  proposed  measures 
of  defence,  and  their  suggestion  to  open  negotiations 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  through  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  Napoleon.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives ;  and  Napoleon,  during 
the  22nd,  was  ur^ed  by  Regnaud  and  others  to  abdi- 
cate. He  resisted  for  some  time:  "The  Chamber," 
he  said,  "is  composed  of  nothing  but  Jacobins  and 
ambitious  men :  I  ought  to  have  driven  them  away." 
The  complamt  of  the  deputies  being  lovers  of  power 
was  a  strange  one  from  a  man  who  had  drank  of  it  to 
intoxication.  At  last  he  yielded,  and  told  FouchI, 
who  was  present,  to  write  "  to  those  messieurs  to  be 
quiet,  and  they  should  be  satisfied."  He  then  die* 
tated  his  abdication,  which  his  brother  Lucien  wrote* 
It  was  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  11.  i 
emperor  of  the  French;  and  the  Chambers  were  re« 

*  An  account  of  the  secret  committee  is  given  by  Lalle^ 
meat. 
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quested  without  delay  to  organize  the  regency  by  a 
law.  It  was  dated  from  the  palace  of  the  Ely  see,  the 
22nd  of  June,  1815.  The  ministers  carried  the  act 
of  abdication  to  the  Chambers :  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  from  each  of  them,  to  thank  Napoleon  for  the 
noble  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to  the  independence 
and  the  happiness  of  the  French  nation.  The  two 
deputations  went  to  the  ^lysee,  where  solitude  and 
silence  reigned.  A  few  devoted  friends  remained 
around  the  fallen  emperor :  the  rest  left  him  when  his 
power  was  gone.  The  interview  between  the  depu- 
ties and  the  emperor  was  formal  and  dry.  The  orator 
of  the  deputation  from  the  peers  was  Lacep^de,  a  man 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  emperor's  prosperity,  had 
seasoned  his  addresses  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery. 
Napoleon  reminded  this  deputation  that  he  had  only 
abdicated  in  favour  of  bis  son,  and  that  if  the  Chambers 
did  not  proclaim  him,  his  own  abdication  would  be 
null.*  All  parties  were  agreed  in  depriving  Napoleon 
of  his  power,  but  they  were  not  agreed  on  what  they 
should  do  next.  The  royalists  alone,  and  their  foreign 
allies,  had  a  plan  ready,  and  that  was  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  The  Chambers  were  embar- 
rassed at  finding  that  power  was  now  in  their  hands, 
which  they  were  not  accustomed  to  possess.  Finally 
it  was  arranged  that,  instead  of  a  council  of  regency, 
the  government  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission of  ^ve  members  taken  from  the  two  Cham- 
bers. This  was  Fouch^'s  scheme.  Not  a  word  was 
said  of  Napoleon  IF.,  who  was  thus  indirectly  put 
aside.  The  Bonapartists  insisted  on  the  proclamation 
of  the  new  emperor,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  if  he  had  been  proclaimed,  the  father  would  have 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  son,  and  all  hope  of  negotiation  with  the 
allies  would  have  been  terminated. 

It  is  said  that  a  majority  in  both  Chambers  was  in 
favour  of  appointing,  as  members  of  the  commission 
of  government,  men  who  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  Bourbons ;  and  this  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
choice  which  was  made.  The  commissioners  were, 
Fouche,  Camot,  and  Quinette,  all  of  whom  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Caulaincourt,  duke  of 
Vicenza,  who  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  due 
d'Enghien  ;  and  general  Gr^nier,  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter and  a  patriot.  It  was  supposed  that  these  men 
would  suffer  anything  rather  than  come  to  terms  with 
the  Bourbons.  Fouche  had  two  votes  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  commission,  and  by  adding  his  own  vote 
he  got  it.  A  proclamation  announced  the  formation 
of  the  commission  of  government,  and  that  Napoleon 
II.  was  proclaimed.  This  was  the  first  and  the  last 
time  that  the  commission  of  government  spoke  of  him. 
Their  acts  were  entitled,  "  In  the  name  of  the  French 
people."  Napoleon,  seeing  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
influence,  that  he  must  abandon  the  interests  of  his 
son  to  chance,  and  that  his  presence  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  commission,  left  Paris  for  Malnaaison  on  the 
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25th,  after  burning  all  the  letters  and  addresses  which 
he  had  received  since  the  20th  of  March. 

The  Chambers  still  displayed  some  energy,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  defend  France  against  the  allies, 
or  at  least  to  make  such  a  display  of  force  as  would 
secure  honourable  terms.  They  declared  the  war 
national,  and  summoned  the  French  to  the  defence  of 
their  country;  they  gave  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment power  to  make  requisitions  of  supplies  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  army,  to  arrest  or  place  under  sur- 
veillance persons  who  were  charged  with  causing  dis- 
turbance, or  maintaining  correspondence  with  the 
enemy ;  and  flnally,  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commission  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  They 
gave  to  the  commission  a  power  which  they  had  feared 
to  give  to  Napoleon ;  but  they  gave  power  to  men 
who  did  not  know  how,  or  could  not  agree  how,  to  use 
it.  The  command  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was 
vacant  by^he  abdication  of  Napoleon,  who  had  assumed 
it  for  himself.  Fouche  contrived  to  exclude  Lafayette 
from  the  commission  of  government,  by  saying  that  he 
ought  to  have  the  command  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  then  su^ested  that  Lafayette  would  be  more  use- 
fully employed  in  negotiation ;  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Massena,  who  had  lost  his  former  vigour. 
In  the  order  of  the  day  (the  24th)  published  by  Mas- 
s6na,  in  which  he  announced  his  appointment,  he  said, 
"  The  institution  of  the  National  Guards  has  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property."  The  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching Paris,  and  yet  not  a  word  was  said  about  it 
in  the  proclamation,  Fouch6  now  directed  everything; 
and  his  scheme  was  to  paralyse  all  the  functions  of 
government,  for  some  end  of  his  own.  One  cannot 
impute  to  him  any  other  motive  than  his  own  supposed 
self-interest.  The  commission  ordered  the  raising  of 
the  remainder  of  the  conscription  of  18 15,  and  some 
other  measures;  but  there  were  no  efficient  means 
adopted  for  defence. 

The  commission  of  government  named  Lafayette, 
Sebastiani,  and  three  others,  as  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  with  the  allies :  Benjamin  Constant  was  their 
secretary.  Their  instructions  contained  two  essential 
points,  on  which  they  were  to  insist,  the  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  )which  the 
allies  had  in  fact,  by  their  declarations,  ^promised  to 
respect.  The  direct  object  of  the  negotiation  was  to 
obtain  an  armistice.  Everything  was  clearly  expressed 
in  the  instructions,  but  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  a  nation,  which  was  unable  to  resist,  could  not 
treat  on  equal  terms.  The  commission  sent  general 
Becker  (25th)  to  command  the  emperor's  guard  at 
Malmaison,  the  modest  retreat  in  which  Napoleon,  as 
first  consul,  enjoyed  a  happiness  that  was  unknown  to 
him  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  commanded  a  respect 
which  was  no  longer  his  due,  when  surrounded  by  the 
pomp  and  tinsel  of  a  crown.  Napoleon  received  Becker 
well,  though  the  general  was  reidly  his  keeper ;  for  the 
instructions  of  the  minister  of  war  to  Becker*  expressed 
in  the  usual  language  of  form*  had  no  other  meaning- 
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On  hearing  what  his  orders  were,  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  you ;  if  the  choice  had  heen  allowed  me, 
I  should  have  named  you  in  preference :  I  have  known 
you  for  some  time."  He  said,  if  the  government 
would  give  him  the  two  frigates,  which  he  had  asked 
for,  he  would  set  out  immediately  for  Rochefort.  On 
the  26th  orders  were  given  to  the  minister  of  marine  to 
make  ready  two  frigates  at  Rochefort,  to  convey  Napo- 
leon to  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  hut  the 
frigates  were  not  to  leave  Rochefort  until  the  English 
government  had  granted  passports  and  a  safe  conduct, 
A  courier  was  sent  to  Inform  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  measures  adopted  with  respect  to  the  emperor. 

Fouche  in  the  mean  time  was  managing  matters  his 
own  way,  without  communicating  with  the  commission 
of  government.  The  reports  of  Soult  and  Grouchy  on 
the  condition  of  the  army  since  the  defeat  of  Waterloo, 
were  unfavourahle.  Soult  refused  the  command  in 
chief,  and  Grouchy  took  it.  The  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing from  the  northern  frontier,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  him.  At  last  Davoust,  acting  in  concert  with 
Fouche,  declared  before  some  members  of  the  Cham- 
bers, who  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  commission  of 
government,  that  it  was  necessary  to  receive  the  Bour- 
bons, and  that  they  ought  to  send  to  the  king  to  pro- 
pose terms.  A  letter  from  the  plenipotentiaries  how- 
ever arrived,  and  stated  that  Blticher  had  said  that 
France  should  not  be  put  under  any  constraint  as  to 
the  choice  of  her  government ;  and  this  gave  the  com- 
mission hopes  that  they  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
tiike  back  the  Bourbons.  The  vacillation  of  the  com- 
mission, the  want  of  vigour  in  the  Chambers,  and  the 
treachery  of  Fouche  and  others,  brought  matters  to 
such  a  state,  that  there  was  only  one  solution, — the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.     Napoleon  was  not  yet  out 


of  the  way.  The  two  frigates  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  resolved  to  quit  Malmaison  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  June;  but  he  delayed  his 
departure  for  a  few  hours,  to  send  general  Becker  to 
make  a  last  proposition  to  the  provisional  government, 
which  was,  that  they  would  allow  him  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  simply  as  a  general ;  and  after 
repulsing  the  enemy,  he  promised  to  retire  to  the 
United  States.  The  commission,  who  thought  Napo- 
leon was  already  on  the  road  to  Rochefort,  were 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Becker,  They  promptly 
rejected  his  proposal ;  and  Fouche  said,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  he  is  ridiculing  us  ?  we  do  not  trust  him ;  all  hope 
of  negotiation  would  be  lost :  let  him  set  out  directly." 
Napoleon  had  once  dismissed  Fouche.  It  was  now  the 
minister's  turn  to  dismiss  his  former  master.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  Napoleon  took  leave  of  queen 
Hortense  and  a  few  faithful  friends  who  had  remained 
with  him,  got  into  a  carriage,  and  quitted  Malmaison. 
He  had  hardly  left  the  place  when  a  body  of  Prussians 
broke  in,  expecting  to  find  the  emperor  there.  They 
avenged  themselves  for  their  disappointment  by  de- 
stroying the  objects  of  art  which  adorned  the  place, 
and  left  behind  them  evidence  of  their  brutal  fury  in 
their  ravages  and  devastation.  The  instructions  of  the 
ministers  to  the  commanders  of  the  two  frigates  were, 
to  pay  all  proper  respect  to  him  who  was  lately  their 
emperor,  and  to  set  sail  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
he  was  on  board,  if  the  wind  permitted,  and  the  enemy's 
cruisers  were  not  in  the  way*  But  after  the  delay 
caused  by  the  commission,  and  the  notice  of  their 
intentions  given  to  the  English,  by  asking  for  a  safe 
conduct,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  emperor's 
passage  would  be  obstructed. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 
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Ok  the  29th  of  June  the  French  army,  to  the 
number  of  70,000  men,  was  assembled  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  The  Prussian  army  was  also  near  Paris,  to 
the  amount  of  60,000  men,  and  about  thirty  miles  in 
advance  of  the  English  army,  whose  advanced  posts 
had  not  got  beyond  Senlis.  Some  deputies  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  went  to  Davoust's  head- 
quarters to  visit  the  army,  and  found  it  in  good  con- 
dition. Davoust  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  army 
had  much  improved  within  the  last  few  days,  and  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  obtain  the  most  honourable 
terms.  But  some  of  the  marshals  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  Soult  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  defence ;  that  the  enemy  would  enter  Paris,  and  drive 
the  French  troops  before  them,  if  resistance  was  at- 
tempted ;  and  that  it  was  neeessary  to  prevent  this 


misfortune  by  some  prompt  measure.  Soult,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  already  gained  over  to  the  Bourbons  when 
he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army.  Grouchy, 
Mortier,  and  Ney,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  Soult ; 
but  marshal  Lefebvre,  and  generals  Gazan,  Delaborde, 
and  Dejean,  an  old  man,  said  that  they  could  and 
ought  to  defend  themselves.  On  the  1st  of  July  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  published  an  address  to 
the  French  people,  in  which  they  reminded  them  that 
the  allies  had  only  armed  themselves  against  Napoleon, 
and  that  they  had  declared  their  intention  to  allow  the 
French  to  choose  their  own  government, — "  Napoleon 
is  no  longer  the  head  of  the  SUte — ^his  son  is  called  to 
the  empire  by  the  constitutions  of  the  State  :  the  allied 
sovereigns  know  it :  the  war  then  ought  to  be  finished, 
if  the  promises  of  the  kings  are  not  vain." — **  The 
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Chambers  consider  that  it  belongs  to  their  duty  and 
their  dignity  to  declare  that  they  can  never  acknow- 
ledge as  legitimate  head  of  the  State,  one  who,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  to  consecrate  them  by  a  solemn 
act :  this  constitutional  charter  is  drawn  up,  and  if  the 
force  of  arms  should  succeed  in  imposing  on  us  for 
a  time  a  master,  if  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  should 
be  again  delivered  up  to  the  caprice  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  small  number  of  privileged  persons,  then,  yielding 
to  force,  the  national  representatives  will  protest  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed  French  nation."     A  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution had  been  already  presented  by  the  central  com- 
mission of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.*    At  the 
sitting  in  which  the  address  to  the  French  people  was 
agreed  on,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  generals  of  the 
army  to  the  representatives  of  the  people :  "  We  are  in 
presence  of  our  enemies :  we  swear  between  your  hands 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  defend  to  the  last 
breath  the  cause  of  our  independence  and  the  national 
honour:  they  would  impose  upon  us  the  Bourbons; 
and  these  princes  are  rejected  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  French  nation."  f    This  letter  was  signed  even 
by  Davoust,  because  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse.     He 
had  already  proposed  to  receive  the  Bourbons.     The 
army  and  the  generals  of  division  seemed  to  be  in 
earnest,  and  ready  to  make  a  defence ;  but  the  marshals 
were  ready  to  surrender;  they  only  wanted  to  save 
themselves.     On  the  2nd  of  July  the  French  and  the 
Prussians  were  fighting  on  the  south  side  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  evening  Davoust,  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sion, wrote  to  the  Prussian  general  who  commanded 
the  advance-guard,   to  ask  for  an  armistice.     The 
answer  of  Ziethen  was,  that  he  dared  not  communicate 
to  his  highness,  prince  marshal  Blucher,  such  a  request, 
but  that  if  the  deputies  of  the  government  were  ready 
to  surrender  Paris,   and  the  army  also  was  willing 
to  surrender,  he  would  accept  a  suspension  of  arms. 
Both  Fouch^  and  Davoust  were  afraid  of  the  brutal 
Prussian,  and  they  sent  general  Tromelin  to  Blucher, 
and  Macirone  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.      Fouche 
sent  a  note  in  these  terms :  "  The  army  is  dissatisfied, 
because  it  is  unhappy :  remove  its  apprehensions,  and 
it  will  become  faithful  and  devoted :  the  Chambers  are 
intractable  for  the  same  reason  :  remove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  everybody,  and  everybody  will  be  for  you. — 
Do  not  enter  Paris  for  three  days ;  in  this  interval  all 
will  be  agreed:  the  Chambers  will  be  gained;  they 
will  think  that  they  are  independent,  and  will  sanction 
everything :  it  is  not  force  which  should  be  employed 
against  them,  but  persuasion."     On  the  3rd  of  July 
the  negotiations  with  the  enemy  again  commenced  at 
St.  Cloud ;  and  Bignon,  general  Guilleminot,  and  the 

•  Projet  d'Acte  Constitutionnel  pr^ent^  par  la  commis- 
sion centrale  de  la  Chambre  des  Repr^scntans, '  Hist.  Pari.,' 
xl.,  319—326. 

t  Printed  m  '  Hist.  Pari./  xl.,  360.  The  address  is  dated 
Villette,  30th  of  June. 


pr^fet  Bondy,  were  sent  there  by  Davoust  with  foil 
powers.  Paris  was  perfectly  tranquil :  everybody  knew 
what  was  preparing,  and  that  when  the  time  came,  the 
city  would  be  surrendered. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  already  in  France.  On  the  25ih 
of  June  he  dated  a  proclamation  from  Gateau-Cam- 
bresis,  and  another  from  Cambray  on  the  28th.  '*  I 
promise,"  he  said,  "  I  who  have  never  promised  in 
vain,  all  Europe  knows  it,  to  pardon,  with  respect  to 
the  French  who  have  been  misled,  everything  that  has 
happened  since  the  day  when  I  quitted  Lille  in  the 
midst  of  tears,  up  to  the  day  on  which  I  have  again 
entered  Cambray  in  the  midst  of  acclamations :  but 
the  blood  of  my  subjects  has  flowed,  in  consequence 
of  a  treason,  of  which  the  annals  of  the.  world  present 
no  example :  this  treason  has  called  the  stranger  into 
the  heart  of  France:  every  day  reveals  to  me  some 
new  calamity :  I  must  then,  in  behalf  of  the  dignity 
of  my  throne,  the  interest  of  my  people,  and  the  repose 
of  Europe,  except  firom  the  pardon  the  instigators  and 
the  authors  of  this  horrible  plot :  they  shall  be  marked 
out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Chambers, 
which  I  intend  to  call  together  immediately."  He 
concluded  this  proclamation,  which  was  counter-signed 
by  "  the  minister-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairB, 
Talleyrand,"  by  telling  the  French  that  he  was  return- 
ing, in-  order  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  their 
defence  and  consolation. 

On  the  Srd  of  July  the  capitulation  was  signed.  It 
was  at  first  entitled  a  capitulation,  but  Fouch^  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  name  of  capitulation  exchanged 
for  that  of  convention.  The  convention  provided  for 
a  suspension  of  arms,  and  that  the  French  army  should 
immediately  retire  behind  the  Loire:  persons  and 
property  were  to  be  respected.*  Thus  Paris  was  twice 
surrendered  in  two  successive  years.  In  1814,  a  few 
thousand  men  made  resistance  to  a  force  five  times 
their  number.  In  1815,  Davoust,  with  80,000  men, 
did  not  venture  or  did  not  choose  to  try  his  strength 
against  a  Prussian  and  English  force,  not  greatly  supe* 
rior  in  numbers.f 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  commission  communicated 
the  convention  to  the  Chambers.  Oarat,  after  observ- 
ing that  this  convention  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  obtained  under  the  circumstances,  proposed  a 
declaration  of  principles,  which  was  adopted.  The 
first  article  was  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  revo- 
lutionary declarations :  '*  All  powers  emanate  from  the 
people :  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  composed  of 

*  The  twelfth  article  of  the  Convention  was:  "  shall  in 
like  manner  be  respected  persons  and  private  property:  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  individuals  who  are  in  the 
capital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties 
without  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  subject  to  any  inqoiiy 
relative  to  the  functions  which  they  possess  or  may  hare 
possessed^  their  conduct  and  their  political  opinions.'* 
'  Hist.  Pari./  xl.,  363.  The  Convention,  after  being  ngned 
by  the  negotiators,  was  approved  and  ratified  by  Davoost, 
Wellington,  and  Bliicher. 

t  Thibaudeao, '  Gent  Jours/ chap.  118. 
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the  combination  of  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens."  * 
After  surrendering  to  the  enemy,  it  was  a  farce  for  the 
representatives  to  be  laying  down  abstract  principles 
of  government.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  also 
published  another  declaration  as  to  their  position  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  their  duties,  their  opi- 
nions, and  their  wishes.  They  also  voted  thanks  to 
the  army,  to  the  National  Guard,  to  all  who  had  taken 
up  arms ;  and  placed  under  their  protection,  and  that 
of  all  the  citizens,  the  national  colours.  In  the  mean 
time  returned  the  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  been 
almost  forgotten  since  they  sent  their  letters  of  the 
26th  of  June.  They  had  accomplished  nothing ;  and 
when  they  returned,  they  found  that  there  remained 
nothing  to  do.  The  convention  had  settled  every- 
thing, though  the  Chambers  were  still  affecting  to  act 
with  authority :  on  the  6th  they  voted  the  fifty- one 
first  articles  of  the  draft  of  a  constitution. 

The  allies  wished  that  the  Chambers  should  recall 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  do  this. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  said,  during  the 
negotiations,  that  the  recall  of  Louis  was  the  only 
thing  that  remained  for  the  Chambers  to  do,  had  an 
interview  with  Fouche  at  Neuilly  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th ;  and  on  his  return,  Fouche  told  those  who  were 

*  '  Hist.  Pari.,'  xl.,  367.  *  Declaration  des  droits  des 
Fran9ai8>  et  des  principes  fondamentaux  de  leur  Consti- 
tution.' 


in  his  confidence  that  the  king  would  enter  Paris  in 
a  few  days,  without  any  conditions.  Louis  was  on  his 
road  to  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  foreign  armies.  He 
was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
allied  powers,  to  intrust  Talleyrand  with  the  formation 
of  a  ministry;  and  Talleyrand  saw  him  at  Mons. 
Fouche  was  made  minister  of  police,  though  the  king 
did  not  like  him ;  but  he  was  recommended  as  a  neces- 
sary personage  at  this  difficult  crisis.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Louis  at  the  chateau  of  Arnouville,  and  the 
king  told  him  that  he  had  appointed  him  minister  of 
police  for  his  past  services  and  those  which  he  still 
expected  from  him.  Fouch^  recommended  the  king 
to  adopt  the  national  colours,  but  he  refused.  In  a 
memoir  presented  to  the  king,  the  minister  of  police 
recommended  moderation  and  concessions,  and  gave 
good  advice.*  On  his  return  from  Arnouville,  Fouche 
informed  the  commission  that  the  allies  would  enter 
Paris  on  the  8th  with  the  king,  and  declared  that  the 
king  had  the  best  intentions;  a  proof  of  which  was 
his  own  nomination  as  minister  of  police.  A  violent 
scene  ensued  between  Fouche  and  Carnot,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  commission  of  government  should  retire 
to  the  Loire  with  the  army ;  but  he  was  almost  alone 
in  his  opinion.     Fouch^  settled  the  matter  by  advising 

*  Fouche,  it  is  said,  owed  his  appointment  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  more  influence  over  the  councils  of 
Louis  at  this  time  than  any  other  person. 


NAPOLEON   AT  ST.  HELENA. 
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the  duke  of  Wellington  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  palaces  of  the  two  Chambers, 
which  was  done.  The  commission  of  government  had 
now  for  its  president  a  man  who  had  accepted  office 
under  Louis  XVI 1 1. ,  and  nothing  remained  for  it  but 
to  resign.  "While  the  representatives  were  discussing 
the  question  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  a  message  came 
from  the  commission  of  government,  to  inform  them 
that  the  allies  were  resolved  to  place  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  throne,  that  he  would  enter  Paris  on  that  evening 
or  on  the  following  day,  and  that  the  foreign  troops 
had  just  occupied  the  Tuileries,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment :  "In  this  state  of  aiFairs  we  can  only  oflfer  up 
our  prayers  for  our  country;  and  our  deliberations 
being  no  longer  free,  we  think  that  we  ought  to  sepa- 
rate." This  message  was  signed  by  the  five  members 
of  the  commission.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  all  is 
lost :  let  every  man  look  out  for  himself.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  on  receiving  the  message  of  the  commis- 
sion, separated  without  saying  a  word.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  Manuel  declared  that  they  must  do 
their  duty,  and  continue  their  discussions;  and  he 
concluded  in  the  words  of  Mirabeau :  **  We  are  here 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we  will  not  quit  except 
by  the  force  of  bayonets."  His  address  was  received 
with  applause  long  and  repeated.  The  constitution 
was  again  discussed ;  but  at  six  the  president,  Lan- 
juinais,  adjourned  the  sitting  to  the  next  day,  amidst 
loud  opposition.  A  deputy  said,  "  You  adjourn  until 
to-morrow,  because  you  think  that  to-morrow  an  armed 
force  will  prevent  us  from  entering  this  place."  **  I  do 
not  think  so,"  said  the  president.  The  members  went 
to  their  Chamber  at  eight  the  next  morning :  the  doors 
were  closed,  the  approaches  were  occupied  by  an  armed 
force,  and  the  officers  in  command  informed  them  that 
they  had  orders  to  prevent  their  admission.  All  was 
now  prepared  for  the  king,  and  Fouche  informed  him 
that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  entering  Paris.  Louis 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  8th  of  July,  sunounded 
with  bayonets  and  cannon.  There  was  no  public 
expression  of  joy:  the  general  feeling  was  shame, 
sorrow,  and  indignation. 

"  The  two  restorations,**  says  Capefigue,  "  were 
marked  by  a  diffisrent  character :  the  first  was  accom- 
plished in  the  presence  of  the  foreigner,  without  his 
taking  a  direct  part  in  it;  the  second  was  effected 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  but 
truth  requires  it  to  be  said,  that  the  influence  of  the 
foreigner  was  at  that  time  far  from  being  anti-liberal : 
Alexander  contributed  in  a  great  degree  towards  the 
concession  of  the  Charter ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
determined  the  first  constitutional  measures  of  Louis 
XVIII.  at  St.  Denis :  some  days  after  the  royalist 
party  operated  on  the  sovereigns,  and  their  opinions 
became  violent  against  the  Revolution.* 

While  the  Bourbon  was  advancing  to  Paris,  he  who 
had  commanded  the  victorious  legions  of  France  was 
on   his    way   to  Rochefort,     accompanied  by  general 

•  Capefigue,  '  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  &c.,  i.,  c.  6. 


Becker,  Bertrand,  and  Savary,  without  any  escort. 
He  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  the  morning  of  the  Srd 
of  July,  where  be  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
frigates  to  leave  the  port  without  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  whose  ships  were  off  the  coast.  From 
the  3rd  to  the  14th,  Napoleon  was  weighing  the  various 
chances  of  escape,  but  they  were  all  hazardous,  and 
nothing  was  resolved  on.  On  the  12th  he  learned 
from  the  papers  the  dissolution  of  the  provisional 
gov-ernment  and  the  Chambers,  and  the  entry  of  Louis 
XVIII.  into  Paris.  Up  to  this  time  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  up  all  hope  that  he  might  once  more 
lead  the  armies  of  France.  On  his  road  to  Rochefort, 
and  during  his  stay  there,  he  received  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  attachment  of  the  forces,  botb  naval  and 
military,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  At 
last,  upon  the  report  of  Las  Cases  and  Lallemant,  who 
had  gone  to  visit  captain  Maitland  in  bis  ship  the 
Bellerophonf  he  resolved  to  go  on  board  that  vessel,  to 
be  taken  to  England.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Prince-regent :  "  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide 
my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  chief  powers 
of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and 
I  come  like  Themistocles  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth 
of  the  British  people  :  I  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal 
highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and 
the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.*'  Las  Cases  went 
with  general  Gourgaud  on  board,  the  Bellerophon,  to 
give  captain  Maitland  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  to 
inform  him  that  Napoleon  would  come  the  next  day. 
Gourgaud  was  sent  to  carry  the  letter  to  the  Prince- 
regent.  On  the  15th,  at  three  in  the  morning.  Napo- 
leon embarked  in  the  French  vessel  VEperviery  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  BellerophoUf  which  immediately 
set  sail  for  England,  and  anchored  first  at  Torbay,  and 
afterwards  at  Plymouth.  Napoleon  was  not  allowed 
to  land,  nor  Gourgaud  to  cariy  iiis  letter  to  the  Prince- 
regent.  On  the  dOth  of  July  he  was  officially  informed 
that  St.  Helena  must  be  his  future  residence,  a  solitary 
island  between  the  tropics,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide 
Atlantic,  which  beats  against  its  rock-bound  coast.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Keith,  who  had  communi- 
cated to  him  the  decision  of  the  British  government ; 
in  which  he  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  "  against 
the  violence  which  was  done  to  him,  against  the  viola- 
tion of  his  most  sacred  rights,  in  disposing  forcibly  of 
his  person  and  his  liberty.**  ^'  I  am  not,"  he  said, 
"  a  prisoner ;  I  am  the  guest  of  England :  I  came  here 
even  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain,  who  said  that  he 
had  orders  from  the  government  to  receive  me,  and  to 
conduct  me  to  England  with  my  suite,  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  me :  I  presented  myself  in  good  faith,  to  come 
and  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
England.'*  But  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  freely  come 
on  board  a  British  ship  without  any  conditions,  and 
captain  Maitland  had  neither  invited  him  nor  promised 
him  anything.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  was  removed 
to  the  Northumberland,  the  fiag-ship  of  admiral  Cock- 
burn,  accompanied  by  generals  Bertrand,  Montholon. 
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and  Gourgaudy  and  by  Las  Cases.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  a  convention  had  been  signed  at  Paris  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  which 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  considered  their  prisoner :  the 
care  of  him  was  entrusted  to  the  British  government, 
and  the  choice  of  the  place  and  of  the  measures  for 
best  securing  the  objects  of  the  convention,  were  left 
to  his  Britannk  majesty.  He  kept  his  birthday,  the 
15th  of  August,  on  board  a  British  vessel.  On  the 
14th  of  October  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rock  which 
was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  grave;  and  on  the  17th 
he  landed  at  St.  Helena.  His  first  residence  was  at 
a  place  called  the  Briars,  and  afterwards  at  Longwood, 
situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
The  governor  of  St.  Helena,  after  admiral  Cockbum 
left  it  (1816)  was  sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whom  Napoleon 
detested.     Like  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock,  the 

*  The  history  of  Napoleon  after  his  abdication  until  his 
removal  to  St.  Helena,  and  his  residence  there^  are  a  subject 
that  a  Frenchman  can  hardly  treat  impartially.  The  narra- 
tive of  Norvins,  'Histoire  de  Napoleon/  vol.  iv.,  liv.  17  & 
18,  is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  absurd 
exaggeration,  and  contauiB  statements  both  doubtful  and 
false. 

The  disposal  of  Napoleon  was  a  difficult  question  for  the 
British  government.  There  are  some  letters  of  lord  Eldon 
in  Twiss's  Life  of '  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon '  (ii.,  2/0),  which 
"  explain  the  principles  on  which,  after  much  anxiety  and 
doubt,  lord  Eldon  gave  his  sanction  to  the  deportation  and 
permanent  detention  of  the  captive."  In  a  fragmentary 
letter  the  case  is  clearly  stated  by  lord  Eldon : — Bonaparte 
was  not  a  French  subject ;  he  was  an  independent  prince, 
and  belligerent:  Great  Britain  and  the  allies  professed  to 
make  war  against  him,  not  against  France ;  they  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  the  allies  of  the  Bourbons  in  this  war.  What  we 
have  been  doing,  exprofesso,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  has  been 
(and  Parliament  has  sanctioned  it  over  and  over  again) — has 
been  to  compel  France,  whatever  government  it  might  think 
proper  to  choose,  not  to  have  Bonaparte's  government. — 
This  was  the  plain  fact.  The  allies  resolved  to  drive  Bona- 
parte from  the  throne  of  France;  and  they  accomplished 
this  by  defeating  him  at  Waterloo.  After  his  abdication  of 
the  imperial  throne,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  them.  There 
was  a  controversy  about  the  terms  of  the  surrender;  but, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  British  officer,  the  sur- 


recol lection  of  the  past,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent, made  Napoleon's  life  a  continued  torture,  aggra- 
vated by  his  disputes  with  the  governor,  and  his  never- 
ceasing  complaints.  His  fate  was  hard,  but  it  was 
a  just  retribution.  His  captivity  was  an  irrevocable 
sentence,  to  which  he  might  have  submitted  with  more 
dignity  and  resignation.  How  far  he  had  just  cause 
to  complain  of  his  treatment  during  his  residence  at 
St«  Helena,  must  not  be  determined  merely  by  the 
statements  of  Las  Cases :  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  others  also,  and  particularly  sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  Napoleon's  favourite  resort,  in  his  walks,  was 
a  valley  near  Longwood,  which  contained  a  limpid 
stream  overhung  by  willows ;  and  "  here,"  he  said  to 
general  Bertrand^  *'  I  would  be  buried,  beneath  these 
willows,  on  the  border  of  this  stream."  • 


render  was  unconditional.  He  was  therefore  "  a  prisoner 
of  war,  with  whom  we  can  make  no  peace,  because  we  can 
have  no  safety  but  in  his  imprisonment."  It  was  then 
simply  the  case  of  taking  prisoner  an  independent  belligerent, 
whom  his  captor  was  afraid  to  let  loose,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  keep  him  confined.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  was  marked  by  bad  faith,  depends  solely 
on  the  facts  of  Napoleon's  surrender.  Whether  their  con- 
duct, if  free  from  the  imputation  of  bad  faith,  was  consistent 
with  the  so-called  Law  of  Nations,  is  a  question  which 
involves  not  merely  the  surrender  of  Bonaparte,  but  the  fact 
of  the  allies  resolving  not  to  let  the  French  have  him  for 
emperor,  even  if  they  wished  it.  The  rules  founded  on  the 
usages  of  Christian  states,  in  their  conduct  and  relations 
towards  one  another  as  states,  forming  part  of  this  so-called 
Law  of  Nations,  would  offer  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  a 
new  question.  The  case  was  difficult,  and  the  British  go- 
vernment settled  it  in  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  settled, 
unless  they  had  taken  Bonaparte^^s  life.  Those  who  disap- 
prove of  what  was  done,  could  not  easily  suggest  anything 
better.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed 
(56  Geo.  III.,  c.  22,  23)  for  the  detention  of  Bonaparte.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  of  course  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
question,  though  it  might  protect  the  ministers.  If  Bona- 
parte's imprisonment  was  a  just  retribution  for  his  past  life, 
it  does  not  follow  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
punished.  In  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  both  the 
just  and  the  unjust  are  the  instruments  of  punishment. 
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Th£  situation  of  France  after  the  second  restoration 
was  most  unfavourable  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  The  royalists,  elated  with  their  victory,  knew 
not  how  to  use  it  with  moderation ;  and  the  head  of 
them  was  the  comte  d'Artois,  who,  by  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  provinces,  and  his  influence  over  the 
royalist  committees,  exercised  a  real  power.  These 
men  would  have  pushed  the  reaction  to  excess,  and 
crushed  all  the  patriots  and  Bonapartists.     But  there 


was  danger  of  resistance.  The  army,  though  retired 
behind  the  Loire,  had  not  given  up  the  tricolor  flag ; 
and  it  formed  a  centre  about  which  the  nation  might 
rally.  All  the  strong  places  of  France  had  not  yet 
surrendered.  Above  700,000  foreign  troops  covered 
the  territory  of  France,  which  was  oppressed  with 
requisitions.  The  whob  administration  was  disorgan- 
ized; and  the  treasury  was  empty.  This  state  of 
affairs  furnished  a  pretext  to  the  allies  to  act  contrary 
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to  the  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  capital  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
prefets  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  police.  By  an  order 
of  the  day  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  the 
commandants  of  the  allied  troops  were  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  the  military  positions,  and  the 
National  Guard  and  the  gendarmerie  were  to  obey  the 
orders  of  general  Miiffling,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  this  order, 
the  public  places  were  converted  into  encampments. 
In  the  departments,  the  occupation  of  the  Prussians, 
who  bore  in  mind  their  past  humiliations,  was  often 
accompanied  with  violence. 

In  these  circumstances  Talleyrand  took  the  direction 
of  the  administration,  and  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  had  the  department  of  mili- 
tary affairs ;  Fouche,  the  police ;  and  Pasquier,  the 
public  administration.  But  Fouche*8  presence  in  the 
ministry  was  a  difficulty  which  the  king  had  foreseen : 
he  and  Talleyrand  could  not  act  together :  Fouche  had 
always  a  plan  or  intrigue  on  foot,  a  kind  of  secret 
administration  distinct  from  his  public  functions.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  regicide,  and  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  ultimately  maintain  himself  against  the  opinion 
of  the  royalists.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  1814,  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  new  one.  The  ordonnance  of  the  king  made 
some  modifications  in  the  Charter,  as  to  the  elections. 
Electors  were  allowed  to  vote  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty ;  and  deputies  of  the  age  of  five-and-twenty 
were  eligible.  The  number  of  deputies  was  increased 
from  262  to  395.  The  selection  of  prefets  of  depart- 
ments caused  great  difficulties  in  the  council,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  departments  of  the  south.  The  due 
d'Angoul^me  had  gone  there  with  large  powers  from 
the  king  for  the  organization  of  these  departments ; 
and  he  had  named  the  prefets  and  functionaries  of 
every  class,  whom  he  had  selected  from  among  the 
most  exalted  royalists.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
the  ministry  could  allow  such  nominations  to  stand, 
which  deranged  all  their  schemes  of  conducting  the 
government  in  a  spirit  of  moderation.  The  ministers 
accordingly  named  the  prefets,  without  any  regard  to 
the  appointments  of  the  duke ;  and  they  executed  this 
difficult  task  with  considerable  impartiality.  The 
duke,  who  had  in  fact  received  full  powers  to  act,  was 
much  dissatisfied  at  the  choice  made  by  the  ministers ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  unanswerable  argument  that, 
under  a  constitutional  government^  the  ministers  being 
responsible  for  their  acts,  must  have  perfect  freedom 
of  action.  The  agents  of  the  government,  however, 
met  with  resistance  in  the  south ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
orders  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  extraordinary 
commissioners  of  the  due  d*Angoul£me  still  exercised 
authority.  There  remained  nothing  for  the  ministry 
except  to  annul  the  powers  of  these  commissioners  by 
an  ordonnance,  which  stated,  that  as  his  majesty  had 
resumed  the  government,  as  a  ministry  was  organized 
and  in  correspondence  with  the  persons  employed  in 
administration,  and  named  by  the  king,  it  was  neces- 


sary that  the  functions  of  all  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners should  cease.  The  royalists  made  a  great 
outcry  at  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
by  the  ministry  in  place  of  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners: functionaries,  as  they  said,  uncertain  and 
unstable,  prifets  of  the  empire,  revolutionists  without 
either  religious  or  monarchical  faith.  This  opposition 
was  so  strong,  that  Talleyrand  even  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  the  king  to  banish  the  comte  d'Artois 
from  France,  as  government  was  impossible  so  long  as 
he  was  in  the  kingdom.  But,  besides  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  this,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  so 
long  as  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me  remained,  for  the 
royalists  would  have  rallied  round  her. 

The  ministers,  notwithstanding  tlie  royalist  oppo- 
sition, endeavoured  to  maintain  their  moderate  policy. 
An  ordonnance  repealed  the  law  of  the  2l8t  of  October, 
1814,  as  to  the  cetisure  pr^alable,  so  far  as  to  give 
freedom  to  the  press,  except  as  to  newspapers.  Fouche 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  persons  who  had 
compromised  themselves  by  their  conduct  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  The  court  believed  that  the  return 
of  Bonaparte  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  and  they 
thirsted  for  vengeance.  Fouche  furnished  several  pre- 
liminary lists ;  and  lists  were  also  made  by  the  mini- 
sters of  the  allied  powers.  A  list  made  by  a  regicide 
was  a  curious  thing ;  but  Fouche  had  to  satisfy  the 
royalists  and  the  foreign  cabinets :  he  had  to  save  him- 
self if  he  could.  Fouche  finally  produced  a  list  of 
one  hundred  names,  which,  Talleyrand  said,  contained 
many  "  innocents  ;*'  by  which  he  meant  persons  too 
insignificant  to  be  proscribed.  Fouche  reduced  his  list 
to  seventy-seven,  and  it  was  discussed  in  the  council, 
where  no  names  were  added,  and  several  were  erased. 
The  list,  as  finally  settled  (24th  of  July),  contained 
fifty-seven  names.  Nineteen  of  the  proscribed,  among 
whom  were  Ney,  Labedoyere,  Grouchy,  Bertraiid, 
Clausel,  and  Lavalette,  were  to  be  brought  before 
competent  military  courts.  Thirty-eight,  among  whom 
were  Soult,  Thibaudeau,  Carnot,  and  Merlin  of  Douay, 
were  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days,  and  to  repair  to  such 
places  as  the  minister  of  police  should  name.  The  list 
of  proscriptions  was  declared  to  be  closed.  This  pro- 
scription was  an  arbitrary  and  indiscriminating  measure ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  notable  names,  it 
would  have  been  equally  just  to  exchange  many  of 
them  for  any  others.  Fouche,  the  regicide,  was  a 
minister,  and  a  proscriber:  Carnot,  a  regicide,  was 
proscribed,  and  an  exile.  Davoust,  in  a  letter  from 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  addressed  to  Gouvion  St.  Cjr, 
protested  against  this  measure.  As  to  the  names  of 
Grouchy,  Clausel,  and  two  others,  he  said,  if  they  were 
placed  on  the  list  for  their  conduct  on  certain  occa< 
sions,  which  he  mentioned,  they  acted  by  his  orders 
as  minister  of  war,  and  his  name  ought  to  be  put 
instead  of  theirs. 

Talleyrand  had  a  little  proscription  of  his  own,  but 
it  was  very  harmless  compared  with  Fouche^s,  for  it 
was  confined  to  excluding  certain  persons  from  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  who  had  sat  in  it  during  the  Hun- 
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dred  Days.  This  ordonnance  of  the  1 7th  of  August 
increased  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  ninety-two  mem- 
bers; which  gave  the  king,  the  princes,  and  all  the 
ministers,  the  opportunity  of  placing  some  of  their 
friends  there.  The  three  young  sons  of  marshals 
Lannes,  Berthier,  and  Bessieres,  were  admitted.  On 
the  20th  appeared  an  ordonnance  which  made  the 
peerage  hereditary.  By  the  Charter  of  1814  the  king 
could  either  name  the  peers  for  life,  or  make  the 
dignity  hereditary,  according  to  his  pleasure.  This 
matter  was  discussed  for  four  days  in  the  council, 
where  the  king  presided.  Louis  considered  the  here- 
ditary peerage  as  the  greatest  concession  which  he 
made  to  liberty^  and  the  most  powerful  check  on  the 
crown. 

The  army  of  the  Loire  still  existed ;  and  though  it 
was  now  under  the  white  flag,  it  formed  a  powerful 
force,  which  the  allies  dreaded.  The  Vend^ans  had 
proposed  to  join  the  national  army,  and  the  allies  knew 
it.  Alexander,  through  the  medium  of  Nesselrode, 
required  the  government  to  disband  this  army  of  the 
Loire  and  all  the  French  regiments,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  all  negotiations;  and  the  French  go- 
Temment  was  compelled  to  obey.  Not  content  with 
dissolving  the  army,  Alexander  even  interfered  in  its 
re-organization,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Louis 
on  this  matter.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  was 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of  security ;  and  all  that 
was  now  wanting  was  to  be  rid  of  the  allies  and  their 
troops,  whose  requisitions  and  arbitrary  contributions 
were  the  only  obstacles  to  the  complete  revival  of 
credit.  The  baron  Louis,  who  had  the  department 
of  finance,  made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers 
of  the  four  great  powers,  to  induce  them  to  put  an  end 
to  arbitrary  contributions,  and  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  finance ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  instead  of  this  violent  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
treasury  should  pay  100  millions  of  francs  in  two 
months. 

The  organization  of  the  departments  was  a  great 
difficulty ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  the 
prefets,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  ministers,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  due  d*AngoulSme  were  still  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  king's  government.  As  a  sample 
of  the  outrageous  violence  of  these  men,  an  order  of 
the  day  of  a  commandant  at  Foix  has  been  cited: 
*'  Any  person  in  whose  possession  should  be  found 
either  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  should  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  military  commissions,  who 
would  judge  him  by  the  intentions  which  they  might 
choose  to  impute  to  him."  It  required  a  vigorous 
royal  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  these  scandalous  acts 
of  violence.  The  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  and  of 
Languedoc  were  menaced  by  the  fanatics  of  the  south  ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
supported  the  ministers  in  their  pacific  measures,  by 
proposing,  in  case  of  need,  to  send  troops  to  protect 
the  Protestants  of  the  south. 

The  minister  of  justice  was  busily  employed  in  re- 
organizing the  royal  courts  and  the  Conseil  d'l^tat. 


The  royalists  called  for  a  complete  clearing  of  the 
courts ;  for  almost  all  of  them  had  made  addresses  to 
the  emperor  during  the  Hundred  Days.  The  court 
of  cassation  had  shown  itself  particularly  zealous  in 
favour  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  the  still  more 
odious  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
courts  were  purified,  but,  as  happens  in  such  cases, 
many  competent  men  were  excluded ;  as  if  a  man  who 
had  been  a  judge  in  the  Hundred  Days,  was  not  fit  to 
be  one  after  the  Restoration.  The  Conseil  d*£tat  was 
on  the  whole  well  organized,  and  contained  many  able 
men. 

Fouch^  saw  that  his  influence  was  daily  diminishing, 
and  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  maintain  it.  He 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Manuel  and  some  other 
patriots,  whom  the  Ibt  of  the  24th  of  July  had  spared. 
In  concert  with  them,  Fouch^  drew  up  two  reports  to 
the  king,  which  produced  a  great  impression.  Manuel 
wrote  them,  and  Fouch6  corrected  them  with  extreme 
care.  The  flrst  report  was  intended  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the  allies ;  and  the  second  was  on  the  internal 
state  of  France;  and  both  were  written  with  great 
vigour.  This  second  report  was  confidentially  commu- 
nicated to  the  king  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
council,  which  was  quite  in  Fouche's  way  of  proceed- 
ing. The  king  considered  that  the  report  was  of  some 
value,  but  he  was  much  offended  at  its  being  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  the  publication  of  a  report  made  con- 
fidentially to  the  king  was  a  thing  so  monstrous,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  Fouche  in  the  ministry  any 
longer ;  and  at  the  end  of  August  it  was  resolved  in 
the  council  to  get  rid  of  him.  Fouche's  defence  was 
his  usual  one :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  of  the 
publication,  which  was  the  consequence,  he  said,  of  a 
breach  of  faith ;  but  nobody  believed  him. 

But  the  great  difiiculty  of  Talleyrand's  ministry  was 
the  negotiation  with  the  allies.  The  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  also 
Metternich,  Nesselrode,  Capo  d'lstria,  Hardenberg, 
and  Castlereagh.  If  the  allies  had  abided  by  the 
declaration  of  Vienna,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty :  they  had  overthrown  Bonaparte,  against  whom 
war  was  made,  and  in  support  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
If  they  kept  their  word,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  retire.  The  terms  of  the  capitulations  did  not 
check  the  license  of  the  armies  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
Prussians  particularly  signalized  themselves  by  their 
arrogance.  Blucher  even  made  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  bridge  of  Jena,  the  memorial  of  the  defeat  of  a 
Prussian  army ;  but  both  Alexander  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  interfered  to  check  Bliicher's  insolent  bru- 
tality. The  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  was  a  mea- 
sure altogether  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of 
the  allies.  Talleyrand  argued  that  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  had  terminated  the  war,  and  re-established 
a  state  of  peace,  and  that  the  war  of  1815  could  not 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  altering  the  state  of  things 
esUblished  by  the  peace  of  1814.  The  argument  was 
unanswerable,  except  by  force ;  for  the  allies  professed 
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to  have  no  enemy  except  Bonaparte.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  asserted  that  objects  of  art  could  not  be 
acquired  by  the  law  or  rules  of  war,  by  conquest ;  an 
absurd  assertion,  made  either  in  bad  faith,  or  from 
extreme  ignorance,  Talleyrand's  able  note  in  defence 
of  the  foreign  treasures  of  the  Mus^e,  was  answered 
by  the  allies  forcibly  taking  possession  of  the  galleries 
which  contained  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  There  was  little  order  observed  in 
reclaiming  this  property,  and  some  masterpieces  suf- 
fered irreparable  injury. 

Talleyrand  hoped  to  manage  the  coalition  by  divid* 
ing  them,  and  by  dealing  with  each  separately  to  secure 
better  conditions  from  all.  To  please  England,  he 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  ex- 
pected to  play  off  England  and  Austria,  who  were  on 
good  terms,  against  the  close  union  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  But  he  was  deceived :  the  coalition  was 
firmly  united  against  France ;  and  after  some  negotia- 
tions, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  allied  powers 
communicated  their  ultimatum,  which  was  in  such 
terms  as  could  only  be  imposed  on  a  defeated  people 
and  a  conquered  country.  Certain  parts  of  France,  on 
the  north  frontier  and  the  east,  were  to  be  taken  away ; 
a  war  contribution  of  600  millions  was  to  be  levied, 
and  France  was  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  certain  number  of  strong  places  to  be  erected  as 
checks  on  those  of  France :  200  millions  were  to  be 
paid,  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  required  by  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  defensive  system  of  the  powers; 
150,000  men  were  to  occupy  the  military  positions 
along  the  frontiers ;  and  this  army  of  occupation  was 
to  be  maintained  by  the  French :  the  occupation  was 
to  last  seven  years ;  but  it  might  terminate  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  ^*  if  the  allied  sovereigns  agree  in  ac- 
knowledging that  the  motives  which  led  to  this  measure 
have  ceased  to  exist."  Thus  this  unfortunate  country, 
after  sustaining  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution, 
the  heavy  taxation  and  conscription  of  the  Empire,  was 
doomed  to  be  again  pillaged  by  those  who  professed  to 
take  up  arms  in  its  defence ;  by  the  very  powers  who, 
in  the  declaration  of  Vienna,  professed  to  be  ready  to 


aid  France  against  Bonaparte.  This  ultimatum  gaTe 
great  pain  to  the  king,  who  felt  that  he  was  treated 
like  a  conquered  enemy.  Talleyrand  answered  this 
unreasonable  demand  by  an  argument  that  disposed 
of  the  whole  question :  the  allies  had  not  made  any 
conquests,  and  they  could  not  demand  any  cession  of 
territory;  and  that  kings  ought  to  keep  their  promises: 
the  powers  had  declared  that  they  took  up  arms  only 
against  Bonaparte;  and  by  treaty  they  had  engaged 
themselves  to  maintain  in  their  entirety  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

Talleyrand  could  no  longer  maintain  his  ground :  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  allies ;  he  was 
opposed  by  the  faction  of  the  comte  d'Artois,  who 
hated  him  for  his  attempt  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment constitutionally ;  finally,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1815  gave  the  royalists  a  majority.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  allies  persisted  in  their  ultimatum, 
and  Talleyrand  would  not  sign  a  treaty  founded  on 
such  terms.  Louis  told  Talleyrand  and  the  rest  of  his 
ministers,  that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  better  terms 
was  by  the  intervention  of  Alexander ;  and  he  asked 
them  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  follow  this  new 
direction  in  his  diplomatic  relations.  Talleyrand  told 
him  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  not  the  most 
agreeable  persons  to  Alexander,  and  that  they  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  enter  upon  negotiations  in 
such  manner  as  the  king  proposed.  Talleyrand  re- 
signed, and  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  ministry. 
They  all  retired,  however,  with  marks  of  the  royal 
favour,  except  Fouche.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  who 
succeeded  Talleyrand  as  president  of  the  council,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king,  who  did  not  like  Talleyrand,  to 
give  him  the  title  of  grand-chamberlain,  a  high  place 
in  the  palace,  with  a  salary  of  100,000  francs.  The 
duke  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss  Talleyrand 
like  another  minister,  and  that  his  services  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  in  1814  required  some  great  reward. 
Fouch6,  finding  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  stay  in 
France,  obtained  the  embassy  to  Berlin,  and  he  set 
out  directly.     This  was  the  end  of  his  political  life. 
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The  new  ministry,  of  which  the  due  de  Richelieu 
was  the  head,  had  a  difficult  task.  The  duke,  who  had 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  Russia, 
where  he  had  been  governor  of  Odessa,  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  France.  A  man  of  no  great  capacity, 
he  was,  however,  disinterested  and  honourable.  His 
chief  business  was  the  question  of  the  allies,  and  the 
deliverance  of  France  from  them.  Other  matters  he 
mainly  left  to  his  colleagues.     This  new  ministry  was 


formed  almost  exclusively  in  the  views  of  the  royal- 
ists ;  but,  as  it  is  justly  observed,  men  who  come  into 
power  do  not  view  things  exactly  as  they  do  when 
they  are  out,  and  they  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  party  that  has  carried  them  into  their 
new  place. 

The  press  in  France  in  the  year  1815,  and  under  the 
ministry  of  Fouche,  was  a  feeble  exponent  of  opinion. 
But  the  foreign  journals,  and  particularly  the  English, 
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freely  discussed  the  affidra  of  France ;    and  some  of 
them,  partly  under  the  influence  of  national  antipathy, 
and  prohahly  to  some  extent  of  the  royalist  party  in 
France,  urged  severe  measures  against  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Hundred  Days.    Large  cessions 
of  territory  hy  France  were  spoken  of  as  necessary ; 
and  this  dismemberment  of  France  was  strongly  main* 
tained  by  the  Prussian  journals  of  Aix«la-Chapelle. 
France,  it  was  said,  owed  to  her  neighbours  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  she  might  pay  in  territory. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  the  foreign  newspapers  could 
not  fail  to  have  some  effect  on  the  administration  in 
France,  and  on  the  negotiations  with  the  allies.  Society 
in  Paris  at  this  time  presented  singular  contrasts.      In 
the  polite  salons  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
monarchy  and  religion  ;  the  former,  because  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nobility  were  supposed  to  be  bound  up 
vrith  it ;  and  the  latter,  either  from  bigotry  or  defer- 
ence to  the  clergy,  as  one  of  the  strong  supports  of 
kingly  power.     The  leaders  of  the  liberals  and  of  the 
Bonaparte    faction   were   dispersed;    but    the  lower 
classes  had  not  forgotten  either  the  Revolution  or  the 
Empire.     Many  of  the  officers   of  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  reduced  to  half^pay,  also  repaired  to  Paris ;  and 
though  the  government  contrived  to  send  away  all  that 
it  could,  there  remained  sufficient  to  excite  among  the 
people  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  government,  and 
hatred  of  the  foreigners  who  encumbered  the  soil  of 
France.     The  provinces  were  drained  by  requisitions, 
taxes,  and  loans;  but  the  tradesmen  of  Paris  grew 
rich.     The  immense  number  of  foreigners  who  flocked 
to  Paris,  particularly  the  English,  and  the  expenditure 
of  princes,  dukes,  nobles  of  all  descriptions,  and  of- 
ficers, made  a  rich  harvest  for  the  Parisians,  and  many 
of  the  large  fortunes  of  the  tradesmen  of  Paris  dated 
from  this  time.     The  allies  exacted  heavy  contribu- 
tions from  France,   but  they  spent   more  than  they 
received.       Luxury   and    licentiousness   drained    the 
foreigner  of  his  gold  to  enrich  the  Parisians.      But 
while  the  capital  was  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
the  unfortunate  people  of  France  were  suffering  from 
the  occupation  of  the  allied  armies,  who  covered  all  its 
territory.     The  head- quarters  of  the  Prussians  were  at 
Caen,  and  their  army  was  in  the  occupation  of  sixteen 
departments.     The  head-quarters  of  the  English  were 
at  Paris.    The  Russians,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  occu- 
pied the  Ardennes,  the  Marue,  the  Moselle,  and  other 
departments  in  that  part  of  France.     The  Bavarians 
were  in  Loiret,  les  Vosges,  and  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
and  the  Wiirtembergers  in  Puy  de  Ddme.     The  Aus- 
trian, Schwarzenberg,  had  his  he  ad- quarters  at  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  and  with  one  of  his  armies  he  occupied 
Cantal,  Loz^re,  Gard,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Vaucluse, 
Var,  and  other  departments ;  with  the  other  he  occu- 
pied Cdte  d*Or,  Haute-Saone,  Jura,  Mont- Blanc,  Hautes 
Alpes,  and  other  adjoining  departments.     The  Saxons 
and  the  troops  of  Baden  were  on  the  Rhine.     France 
was  more  unfortunate  than  if  a  host  of  locusts  had 
taken  possession  of  it :  no  department  escaped ;  they 


all  sustained  the  weight  of  this  grievous  infliction. 
The  people  in  other  countries  of  Europe  had  suffered 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  from 
French  oppression  and  spoliation :  it  was  now  the  turn 
of  France  to  feel  the  evil  of  her  soil  being  covered  with 
foreigners.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  war:  the 
guilty  leaders  escape  punishment:  it  is  always  the 
people,  the  industrious  mass  who  suffer  from  this 
curse,  which,  more  than  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
has  thinned  the  numbers,  and  increased  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  human  race. 

All  France  was  not  yet  pacified.     The  war  was  pro- 
longed in  several  departments ;  and  even  in  the  month 
of  August,  Maubeuge  and  Conde  had  not  submitted. 
The  peasants  of  the  Vosges  were  in  arms;  and  the 
fortress  of  Hiiningen  was  bombarding  B&le,  and  still 
displaying  the  tricolour  flag.     The  useless  efforts  of 
some  generals  to  maintain  certain  military  positions, 
gave  the  allies  a  pretext  and  some  show  of  reason  for 
imposing  harder  terms  on  France,  and  demolishing  the 
fortifications  of  Hiiningen.     In  the  south,  the  country 
of  fierce  and  brutal  passions,  there  was  violent  reaction. 
Early  in  June  an  insurrection  was   organized  in  the 
towns  of  the  south;  and  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  and  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  was  the 
signal   for  outbreak.      General    Verdier,    who    com- 
manded at  Marseille,  had  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
order  there.     On  the  2dth,  a  Sunday,  the  population 
thronged   the  streets  of  Marseille,  which  were  filled 
with  the  free  companies,  as  they  were  called,  which 
flocked  in  from  the  country.     On  the  evening  of  this 
day,  Verdier  left  Marseille  with  his  men,  after  meeting 
with  some  resistance ;  and  the  white  flag  was  raised, 
and  the  massacres  began.     There  was  a  royalist  com- 
mittee organized  at  Marseille ;  and  though  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  committee  organized  the  massacres,  they 
looked  on  with  indifference,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  them.     The  insurgents  pursued  the  officers  and 
soldiers  like  wild  beasts.     The  massacres  lasted  all  the 
night  of  the  25th   and  the  26th  of  June.     Marshal 
Brune,  who  commanded  in  the  south,  submitted  to  the 
Bourbons   about  the  end  of  July.     Being  furnished 
with  a  passport  from  the  marquis  de  Riviere,  he  safely 
traversed  the  department  of  Var ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Avignon,  that  city  of  blood,  he  was  arrested  by  some 
persons  who  were  acting  independent  of  and  against 
the  regular  authorities,  and  examined.      He  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread  of  his  being  at  Avignon,  he  was  attacked  in  his 
hotel  by  assassins,  brutally  murdered,  his  body  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  at  last  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 
The  men  of  the  Revolution  and  the  men  of  the  Empire, 
the  patriots,  and  the  old  soldiers,  were  massacred  by 
the  armed  bands  which  scoured  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood.    At  NSmes  and  Toulouse  there  was  pillage, 
murder,  and  conflagration ;  and  the  spirit  of  faction 
was  embittered  by  the  antipathies  of  the  two  hostile 
creeds.     The  situation  of  France,   for   some  months 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  a  government  hardly 
established,  and  a  royalist  party  triumphant  over  its 
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enemiesi  cruel  and  vindictive,  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme  :  the  government  had  more  trouhje  in  restrain- 
ing the  excesses  of  its  own  partizans  than  in  main- 
taining the  submission  of  the  vanquished  party. 

The  elections  had  produced  a  large  royalist  majority, 
consisting  of  men  of  various  shades  of  opinion ;  some 
of  them  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  comte  d'Artois ; 
and  others  who  honestly  thought  that  all  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  could  be  demolished,  and  a  system 
constructed  in  direct  opposition  to  its  principles.  The 
minority  was  small.  There  were  only  two  patriots,  as 
they  were  called,  in  the  Chamber,  Flaugergues  and 
Voyer  d*Argenson.  The  leaders  who  defended  the 
royal  prerogative  against  the  attacks  of  the  furious 
royalist  majority,  were  Royer-CoUard,  de  Serres, 
Becquey,  and  Pasquier.  This  minority  of  about 
sixty-five  gradually  acquired  strength  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  its  leaders.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
had  been  almost  renewed  by  the  purification  which  it 
underwent  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  addition  of 
ninety-two  peers.  The  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  also  admitted.  The 
comte  d'Artois  had  great  influence  in  the  Peers ;  but 
the  moderate  party  was  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  made  some  opposition  to 
the  system  of  the  majority.  The  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  was  written  by  himself,  after 
consulting  with  his  ministers  as  to  the  principal  points 
of  his  discourse.  He  wrote  it  out  in  his  usual  way  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  in  a  very  neat  hand.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  style  and  expression ;  and 
his  speech  was  for  him  a  kind  of  literary  exercise  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  business.  He  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  the  consequence 
of  a  short-lived  usuipation,  and  of  the  necessity  under 
which  he  had  been,  "  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  things  more  intolerable  than  war  itself,  to  conclude 
with  the  powers  which  were  in  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  territory,  a  convention  for  regulating  the 
present  and  future  relations  of  France  with  them." 
He  said  that  he  was  daily  more  attached  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain, 
and  *•  which  all  of  you,  beginning  with  my  family,  will 
now  swear  to  obey."  Two  of  the  peers,  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  and  Labourdonnaye,  declared  that  their  con- 
science did  not  allow  them  to  take  an  unrestricted  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  Charter,  and  that  there  was  an 
article  in  it  on  the  freedom  of  worship,  which  did  not 
explain  clearly  enough  the  pre-eminence  of  Catho- 
licism. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  chose  for  their 
president  Laiue,  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  vio- 
lent character  of  the  Chamber  was  declared  in  their 
address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  which  breathed 
the  spirit  of  clemency  and  concord : — "  Your  cle- 
mency," said  the  Deputies,  *'  has  been  almost  bouud- 
less ;  we  do  not  come  to  ask  you  to  retract  it — but  we 
supplicate  you,  in  the  name  even  of  the  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  misfortunes  by  which  they  are 
overwhelmed,  so  to  act  that  justice  may  advance  where 
clemency  has   stopped;  that  those   who   even   now. 


encouraged  by  impunity,  are  not  afiraid  to  make  a 
display  of  their  rebellion,  be  delivered  up  to  the  just 
severity  of  the  courts:  the  Chamber  will  xealously 
concur  in  the  preparation  of  the  laws  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wish." 

The  negotiations  with  the  allies  were  interrupted  by 
the  breaking  up  of  Talleyrand's  administration,  and 
were  resumed  by  the  due  de  Richelieu,  to  whom  the 
emperor  Alexander  promised  his  assistance  in  redudng 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  allies.  His  intervention 
was  all-powerful,  for  he  had  300,000  men  at  his  com- 
mand. He  had  been  employing  himself  in  drawing 
up  and  writing  out  with  his  own  hand  a  treaty  of 
Holy  Alliance,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Madame 
Krudener.  The  emperor  and  this  mystical  lady  inter- 
changed their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  perfectibility. 
The  emperor  had  a  plan  for  a  kind  of  universal  con- 
stitution, or  European  system,  founded  on  Christian 
doctrines  and  the  union  of  all  churches  in  a  common 
faith,  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  reign  of 
peace  and  general  happiness.  When  the  scheme  was 
drawn  up  it  was  shown  to  Mettemich,  who  at  first 
was  afraid  that  it  contained  some  hidden  design ;  bat 
when  he  fully  understood  it,  and  saw  that  it  was 
harmless,  he  submitted  it  for  signature  to  his  master, 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  duke  of  Wellington  said, 
when  it  was  shown  to  him,  that  the  British  Parliament 
would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  and  that  Uie 
prince  regent  could  be  no  party  to  a  treaty  on  such  a 
basis,  the  precise  object  of  which  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined. The  king  of  Prussia  signed  it  to  please  Alex- 
ander; and  the  treaty  or  declaration  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  appeared  on  the  26th  of  September.  The 
two  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty 
engaged  themselves,  "  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  command  all  men  to  love  oae 
another  as  brethren,  to  continue  bound  together  by  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  fraternal  friendship,  mutually  to 
assist  one  another,  to  govern  their  subjects  like  fathers, 
to  sincerely  maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice." 
They  considered  themselves  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  nation,  and  each  commissioned  by  Providence  to 
govern  a  branch  of  the  same  family :  they  invited  all 
the  powers  to  acknowledge  these  principles,  and  to 
enter  the  Alliance.  The  minor  continental  states  of 
Europe  successively  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  the  king  of  France  also  signed  it 
at  the  request  of  Alexander.  The  conception  of  this 
Alliance,  and  the  terms  in  which  its  object  were  ex- 
pressed, do  not  deserve  the  ridicule  with  which  they 
have  been  treated.  If  those  who  possessed  power 
would  sincerely  act  upon  these  principles,  the  world 
would  have  some  chance  of  being  happier  than  it  is. 

Yet  the  allies  did  not  treat  with  France  according 
to  these  principles.  The  basis  of  their  dealings  with 
France  was  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  which  had  been 
renewed  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  was  remodelled  for 
the  third  time  after  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  a  conference 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  the  basis  of  this  treaty  with 
France  was  settled,  after  mutual  explanations  among 
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the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Great  ^Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  the  due  de  Richelieu.  The  limits  of 
France,  as  they  existed  in  1700,  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  basis  of  the  territorial 
arrangement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  districts  and 
territory  of  the  former  country  of  Belgium,  of  Germany, 
and  of  Savoy,  which  were  added  to  the  old  territory 
of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  were  taken 
away  from  it.  Landau,  Sarrelouis,  Phillipeville,  and 
Marienhourg,  with  some  adjoining  territory,  were  ceded 
to  the  allies.  The  fortifications  of  Hiiningen  were  to 
be  demolished.  Avignon,  the  comtat  Venaissin,  Mont- 
hs! iard,  and  the  territories  which  were  surrounded  by 
the  territories  of  France,  were  secured  to  the  French 
kingdom.  France  was  to  pay  to  the  allied  powers,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  their  last  military 
armaments,  the  sum  of  700  millions  of  francs.  A 
military  line,  based  on  a  series  of  fortified  places  from 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  Thionville,  Longwy, 
Bitche,  and  the  t^te  du  pont  of  Fort  Louis,  was  to  be 
occupied  by  150,000  men,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
allies ;  and  this  occupation  was  to  last  for  five  years, 
unless  the  allies,  in  concert  with  the  French  king, 
should  think  proper  to  determine  the  occupation  at 
the  end  of  three  years. 

But  besides  the  700  millions,  the  allied  powers,  in 
the  name  of  their  subjects,  claimed  indemnities  for 
their  losses  during  the  occupation  of  their  territories 
by  the  French  at  different  times  since  the  year  1789. 
Austria  alone  demanded  189  millions,  and  Prussia 
106  millions.  There  was  not  a  state,  however  small, 
which  did  not  claim  something.  The  whole  amounted 
to  735  millions.  The  allies  had  already  received  a 
war  indemnity  of  100  millions,  which  was  distributed 
among  them  'in  proportion  to  the  contingents  which 
they  furnished.  In  this  long  list  of  distributions  we 
see  even  the  town  of  Frankfort  and  its  contingent  of 
750  men ;  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  with  its  194  men ; 
and  Lichtenstein,  with  its  100  men.  The  day  of  retri- 
bution was  come ;  and  the  French  people  had  now  to 
feed  those  whom  they  had  once  plundered.  The  100 
millions,  thus  distributed,  gave  about  455  francs  for 
each  man.  The  total  of  the  burden  laid  on  France 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  1,535  millions  of  francs."^ 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  mode  of  paying  the 
700  millions  was  settled.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
the  treaty,  being  finally  settled,  was  signed  and  imme- 
diately ratified,  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  the 
2nd  of  October.  The  terms  were  hard ;  but  France 
could  not  resist  the  demands  of  men  who  had  800,000 
soldiers  at  their  command.  The  influence  of  the  due 
de  Richelieu  had  somewhat  improved  the  conditions 
in  favour  of  France ;  but  he  signed  the  treaty  with 
great  reluctance.  He  said,  in  a  letter  of  the  2l8t  of 
November,  *'  All  is  ended  :  yesterday,  more  dead  than 
alive,  I  put  my  name  to  this  fatal  treaty :  I  had  sworn 

*  Capefigne,  '  Hist,  de  la  Restaurat.,'  i.,  chap.  8.  The 
name  of  Great  Britain  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those 
who  received  a  part  of  the  100  millions. 


not  to  do  it,  and  I  had  said  so  to  the  king :  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  entreated  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not 
to  abandon  him,  and  from  that  moment  I  no  longer 
hesitated.  I  am  confident  enough  to  think  that  in  this 
matter  nobody  could  have  done  better  than  I  have ; 
and  France,  expiring  beneath  the  burden  which  over- 
whelms  her,  cidled  imperiously  for  a  prompt  deliver- 
ance :  this  deliverance  wUl  commence  to-morrow, — ^at 
least  so  I  am  assured,  and  will  be  effected  successively 
and  speedily."  Such  were  the  results  to  France  of 
the  system  of  Napoleon,  of  his  wars,  his  tyranny,  and 
his  oppression  of  the  Germanic  people.  The  object 
of  the  allies  in  taking  possession  of  the  strong  places 
on  the  frontier,  and  prolonging  the  occupation  was,  to 
be  able  to  crush  any  attempt  at  revolution  in  France. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  French  government,  or  upon 
any  sign  of  the  peace  of  Europe  being  in  danger,  they 
could  be  at  Paris  in  three  days  with  an  imposing  force. 
In  renewing  the  alliance  of  Chaumant,  the  allies  con- 
sidered it  as  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  France  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  ministers 
of  the  powers  merely  communicated  to  the  due  de 
Richelieu  '*  the  new  treaty  of  alliance  which  they  had 
just  signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  their 
august  sovereigns."  The  note  in  which  this  commu- 
nication was  made,  contained  some  remarkable  expres- 
sions, which  showed  that  the  allies  thought,  or  at  least 
professed  to  think,  that  order  could  only  be  established 
in  France  by  a  liberal  system  of  government :  they  said, 
^*  that  they  felt  assured  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
would  oppose  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal  and 
of  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  under  whatever  form 
they  might  show  themselves,  his  attachment  to  the  con« 
stitutional  laws  promulgated  under  his  auspices,  the 
distinct  declaration  of  his  intention  to  be  the  father 
of  all  his  subjects,  iirithout  difference  of  class  or  of 
religion,  to  efface  even  the  recollection  of  the  evils 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  to  preserve  of  the  times 
which  had  passed  only  the  good  which  Providence  had 
caused  to  spring  even  from  the  midst  of  public 
calamities." 

The  allies  distributed  among  themselves  the  territory 
and  the  pecuniary  indemnities  which  they  had  got  from 
France.  The  congress  of  Vienna  had  kept  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  reserve,  with  the  view  of  indemnifying 
Murat,  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but 
England  now  claimed  the  protectorate  of  these  islands, 
in  return  for  her  services  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 
and  her  claims  were  admitted.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  received  the  districts  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  with  the  bishoprick  of 
Lidge,  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  Phillipeville  and 
Marienhourg,  with  their  territory,  and  60  millions  of 
francs  for  the  fortification  of  the  frontiers.  Some 
districts  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle  were  given 
to  Prussia,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Sarrelouis. 
The  part  of  Savoy  which  remained  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  was  restored 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
commune  of  Saint  Julien,  which  was  attached  to  the 
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Swiss  canton  of  Geneva.  The  king  of  Sardinia  also 
received  ten  millions  of  francs  for  the  fortification  of 
his  frontiers.  The  German  states  arranged  matters 
among  themselves.  The  strong  places,  Mainz,  Landau, 
and  Luxemhourg,  were  declared  to  helong  to  the 
(Germanic  Confederation.  Sixty  millions  of  French 
money,  part  of  the  indemnity  exacted  from  France, 
were  appropriated  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  Ger« 
many.  The  final  result  of  the  aggressions  of  France 
was  that  she  was  compelled  to  pay  for  German  fortifi- 


cations. The  1£lng  of  Prussia  received  20  miUiont 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Five  mil- 
lions were  employed  in  completing  the  fortificationi 
of  Mainz.  The  war  indemnity  was  applied  to  estahliih 
a  system  of  defence  against  France,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  all  these  arrangements,  and  was  kept  UDder 
a  kind  of  surveillance.  It  was  not  till  the  congresi 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  France  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  four  great  powers,  on  condition  of 
entering  fully  into  their  system. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 

PUNISHMENTS. 


The  new  cahinet  were  not  unanimous.  Three  of  the 
ministers,  Vauhlanc,  Duhouchage,  and  Clarke,  were 
ardent  royalists:  Corvette,  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  Barhe-Marhois  were  for  moderation ;  Decazes  was 
wavering.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  as  president,  could 
determine  a  majority.  Barhe-Marhois,  the  minister 
of  justice,  was  disliked  hy  the  royalists  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  chamber  of  1816,  though  he  was  disposed 
to  their  opinions;  but  he  had  for  secretary-general 
Guizot,  a  Protestant,  and  this  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic  majority.  The  first 
measure  of  the  chamber  was  a  severe  law  against  those 
who  might  be  charged  with  any  criminal  act  against 
the  person  and  the  authority  of  the  king,  against  the 
persons  of  the  royal  family,  and  against  the  safety  of 
the  state.  A  law  was  also  passed  against  the  authqrs 
of  seditious  cries,  the  punishmenj:  for  which  was  deport- 
ation ;  and  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  displayed  in  any  public  place  any  other  colours 
than  the  white  flag.  The  Chamber  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  courts  and  making  two  laws  against 
suspected  persons :  they  created  (5  th  of  December) 
a  separate  jurisdiction  of  cours  pr6votdles.  It  was 
said  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  day,  written  by  Lanjuinais, 
that  the  suspected  of  1793  had  better  means  of  defence 
allowed  them  than  those  of  the  year  1815  would 
have.  The  law  for  the  establishment  of  these  excep- 
tional courts  met  with  little  opposition  in  the  chamber 
of  peers. 

The  execution  of  two  illustrious  soldiers  of  the 
empire  forms  a  painful  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Restoration.  This  matter  is  connected  with  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  12th  article  of  which 
might  be  interpreted  to  be  an  act  of  amnesty  for  all 
those  who  had  taken  part  against  the  Bourbons  in  the 
Hundred  Days.*  If  we  look  to  the  terms  of  this 
capitulation  and  the  parties  between  whom  it  was 
made,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an 

*  The  terms  of  the  12th  article  have  been  already  stated, 
p.  628. 


amnesty.  Bliicher  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
no  power 'to  grant  an  amnesty,  and  they  did  not  affect 
or  intend  to  grant  one.  The  only  party  who  had  the 
power  to  negotiate  with  Louis  XYIII.,  or  those  to 
whom  he  gave  full  powers,  was  the  chambers  ;  but  the 
chambers  did  not  acknowledge  Louis,  even  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  they  would  have  rejected  him 
if  they  could.  Besides  this,  the  French  army  did  not 
submit:  it  retired  behind  the  Loire,  ready  to  resist 
the  Bourbons,  if  there  had  been  a  man  bold  enough 
to  place  himself  at  their  head.  There  was  no  amnesty 
contained  in  the  terms  of  the  12th  article  of  the  capi- 
tulation, and  the  notion  of  appealing  to  it  as  such  was 
not  thought  of  until  Ney's  trial  was  far  advanced.  If 
it  were  admitted  that  this  12th  article  was  an  amnesty, 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  was  granted  by  those 
who  had  no  power  to  grant  it.  Louis  XVI IL  neither 
promised  a  general  amnesty,  nor  intended  to  grant 
one,  as  his  proclamations  from  Cateau-Cambresis  and 
Cambrai  showed.  He  said  that  he  would  punish  the 
guilty,  and  his  threat  was  known  before  the  date  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  capitulation  facilitated 
the  entrance  of  the  king  into  Paris,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it ;  but  he  granted  no  amnesty. 

The  ministry  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  wished  for 
no  executions  ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  if  for  no  other  reason,  would  have 
been  glad  for  all  the  past  to  be  forgotten.  When  the 
list  of  the  24th  of  July  appeared,  passporU  were 
furnished  for  all  the  proscribed,  or  nearly  all,  and 
money  was  given  to  them  by  the  minister  of  police  tn 
enable  them  to  leave  France.  Labedoyere  was  advised 
by  Fouche  to  leave  France  early  in  July,  and  he  had 
his  passports.  He  left  Paris,  but  went  no  further  than 
Clermont,  whence  he  returned  to  Paris,  as  he  said,  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  previous  to  coming  to  Eng- 
land. In  Paris  he  was  arrested  ;  and  the  ministers 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  must  execute 
the  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  case  ot  an 
officer  who  had  set  the  example  of  defection  to  Napo- 
leon.    Labedoyere  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
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condemned  to  death.  The  king  firmly  refused  to 
pardon  him,  and  the  ministers  did  not  insist  upon  it. 
Lavalette  received  a  timely  and  indirect  warning  from 
Decazes  and  Fouche  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  but  he 
neglected  the  friendly  intimation,  and  was  arrested 
and  tried  before  the  cour  d'assises  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1815.  He  was  charged  with  having  usurped 
the  authority  of  director^general  of  the  post-office,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  of  having  sent  a  letter  to  Napoleon 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  of  having  stopped  the  departure 
of  all  the  journals  and  all  the  ministerial  despatches. 
The  activity  of  Lavalette  had  greatly  contributed  to 
tranquillize  the  departments  when  Napoleon  was 
approaching  Paris.  He  had  longed  for  the  return 
of  the  emperor,  though  it  was  not  shown  that  he  had 
acted  any  way  in  the  matter  before  the  20th  of  March. 
He  was  much  liked,  and  his  case  excited  general 
interest*  Lavalette  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the 
king  refused  to  pardon  him.  But  the  affection  of  his 
wife  saved  from  the  scaffold  the  aide-de-camp  of  general 
Bonaparte  in  his  Italian  campaigns.  She  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him  in  prison  the  day  before  that 
which  was  fixed  for  his  execution,  in  company  with 
her  daughter  and  an  old  female  servant.  Lavalette 
put  on  his  wife's  clothes,  and  quitted  the  prison  with 
his  daughter  and  the  servant  without  being  discovered 
by  the  jailor,  who  shortly  after  entered  Lavalette's 
apartment,  and  instead  of  the  prisoner  found  only  his 
wife.  Several  days  passed  before  anything  was  heard 
of  Lavalette,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
safely  arrived  in  Belgium,  and  that  he  owed  his  escape 
to  the  generous  aid  of  three  Englishmen,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson.  The  three 
Englishmen  were  arrested  in  Paris,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Bruce's 
defence  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Lavalette  ;  that 
after  his  escape  Lavalette  had  implored  his  aid  and 
protection ;  he  could  not  denounce  him  to  the  police  : 
what  else  could  he  do  than  save  a  man  who  had  put 
his  life  in  his  hands  ?  •  The  royalists  were  furious  at 
the  escape  of  Lavalette,  and  Decazes  and  Barbe- 
Marbois  were  accused  of  being  privy  to  it ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ministers  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche  furnished  Ney  with  passports,  and  Fouche 
advised  him  to  go  to  Switzerland.  He  was  just  upon 
the  frontiers,  when  some  slight  circumstances  induced 
him  to  return,  and  he  was  arrested  in  an  inn  in  the 
department  of  Cantal.  His  examination  at  Paris  by 
Decazes,  then  prefet  de  police,  showed  the  nobleness 
of  his  character,  and  also  his  weakness.  He  admitted 
that  he  promised  Louis  to  bring  Bonaparte  to  him  in 
an  iron  cage;  but  he  said  that  when  he  quitted  the 
presence  of  the  king,  he  had  no  intention  to  betray 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 

*  The  escape  of  Lavallette  has  been  often  told.  Lacre- 
telle,  *  Hist,  de  hi  Restauration/  ii;,  c.  6.  *  Divcrses  Con- 
demnations '  has  a  chapter  on  Ney,  Lavalette>  and  others. 


for  the  king:  what  he  had  done  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  he  had  lost  his  head,  but  he  had  never  formed 
a  conspiracy.  He  said,  that  what  determined  him  to 
go  over  to  Bonaparte,  was  the  fear  of  civil  war,  and 
and  the  assurance  which  he  had  from  the  agents  of 
Bonaparte,  that  the  allied  powers  were  agreed  with 
him,  that  the  king  of  Rome  and  his  mother  should 
remain  as  hostages  at  Vienna  until  he  had  given  France 
a  liberal  constitution.  The  ministers  decided  that  Ney 
should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  his  name  had 
been  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Marshal  Moncey  was,  by  seniority,  the  president  of  the 
court,  but  he  refused  to  sit;  and  by  a  royal  ordon- 
nance,  founded  on  an  article  of  a  law  of  the  ISth 
Brumaire,  of  the  year  V,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank, 
and  imprisoned  for  three  months  in  the  fortress  of  Ham. 
The  president  of  the  court  was  marshal  Jourdan ;  and 
marshals  Massena,  Augereau,  and  Mortier,  were  mem- 
bers of  it.  Ney's  advocates  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  the  court  hf^  no  jurisdiction,  because  Ney  was 
a  peer  of  France  at  the  time  when  he  was  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  and  the  court  was  glad  to  rid  itself  of 
all  responsibility,  by  admitting  the  validity  of  the  plea. 
But  Ney's  advocates  showed  their  want  of  tact  in 
urging  a  matter  of  form,  and  removing  the  trial  of  their 
client  from  a  court  where  his  judges  would  hardly  have 
agreed  to  condemn  to  death  their  old  comrade  in  arms, 
the  bravest  soldier  of  the  empire.  The  form  of  trial 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  settled,  and  the  trial 
began  on  the  21st  of  November,  1815.  Bourmont  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  Ney,  and  probably  he  lied 
in  some  particulars;  for  Ney  contradicted  his  testi- 
mony, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  told  the 
truth  about  himself.  It  appeared  that  Ney  remained 
faithful  to  the  king  until  the  14th  of  March,  the  day 
on  which  Bonaparte's  proclamation  was  read  to  the 
troops,  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the  emperor. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trial,  Ney  was  advised  to  rely  for 
his  defence  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  ;  and  his  wife 
had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who 
told  her  that  the  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  had 
no  reference  to  the  king  of  France,  and  could  have  no 
other  application  than  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  against  the  vengeance  of  a  vic- 
torious army.  This  interpretation  of  the  12th  article 
is  the  only  one  that  an  unprejudiced  person  can  admit. 
Ney's  wife  in  vain  made  application  to  the  ambassador 
of  Austria ;  and  his  advocates  had  nothing  left  but  to 
rest  his  defence  upon  it  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  Chamber  finally  determined,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  Ney's  advocates  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  any  form.  Dupin,  one  of  Ney's 
advocates,  urged  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Ney 
was  no  longer  a  Frenchman,  for  he  was  a  native  of 
Sarrelouis,  which  was  now  ceded  to  Prussia.  The 
marshal  indignantly  rose  to  protest  against  this  course 
of  defence :  **  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
will  die  such."  The  first  question  proposed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  was,  «*  Whether  the  accused  was 
convicted  of  having,  on  the  night  of  the  Idth  to  the 
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14th  of  March^  received  emissaries  of  the  emperor.** 
One  hundred  and  seven  members  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  forty-seven  in  the  negative,  though  Ney*s 
own  admission  dearly  proved  the  fact.  The  next 
question  proposed  was :  **  Is  the  accused  convicted  of 
having  read,  on  the  aforesaid  day,  the  14th  of  March, 
1814,  in  the  public  place  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  a 
proclamation  tending  to  excite  to  rebellion  and  to 
desertion  to  the  enemy,  of  having  immediately  given 
orders  to  his  troops  to  join  the  usurper,  and  of  having 
himself  at  their  head  effected  this  union."  The  Cham- 
ber was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative :  one  peer  did 
not  vote.  On  the  question  whether  Ney  was  guilty 
of  high  treason,  there  were  157  votes  for  the  affirmative, 
and  one  in  the  negative.  On  the  question  of  his 
punishment,  a  large  majority  voted  for  death ;  a  small 
number  voted  for  deportation ;  and  four  refused  to  vote. 
It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night  when  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  Ney  wai  not  present :  he 
had  supped  well,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  gone  to  sleep. 
He  was  roused  to  hear  the  sentence  of  death  commu- 
nicated by  M.  Cauchy,  the  archiviste,  who  said  to  him, 
•*  I  have  a  painful  mission  to  fulfil."  "  You  do  your 
duty,"  said  Ney  quietly ;  "  every  one  has  his  duty  in 
this  world."  The  execution  was  hurried ;  for  the 
royalist  party  was  afraid  of  some  movement,  and  they 
were  thirsting  for  vengeance.  The  king  was  solicited 
to  change  the  sentence  of  death  into  banishment  to 
America,  but  he  refused;  and  it  might  have  been 
hazardous  to  show  any  favour  to  the  marshal  in  the 
then  state  of  opinion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Ney  was  taken  to  execution  at  nine  on  the  following 
morning,  after  he  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine. 
When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  stepped  down  lightly 
from  the  carriage  which  conveyed  him,  and  said  to  the 
officer,  "  Is  it  here  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  officer. 
Ney  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his 
right  on  his  heart,  said,  "  Comrades,  fire."  The  signal 
was  given,  and  he  fell  dead.  He  was  forty-six  years 
of  age, 

'  Another  illustrious  companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor 
came  to  a  violent  end.  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
after  the  failure  of  his  campaign  against  the  Austriaus 
in  Italy,  fied  to  France  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
he  was  still  in  the  south  when  he  heard  of  the  route 
of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo.  After  having  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  arrest,  he  embarked  for  Corsica, 
where  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  attempting  to 
recover  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  left  Corsica  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  after  some 
adventures  landed  in  Calabria,  with  only  about  forty 
companions  (8th  of  October,  1815).  He  was  over- 
powered by  some  peasants,  brought  before  a  Neapolitan 
court-martial,  and  shot. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  had  alarmed  the 
princes  of  Europe,  who  had  no  hope  of  overthrowing 
this  powerful  enemy,  except  with  the  zealous  support 
of  all  their  subjects.  They  began  to  speak  to  them 
of  liberal  institutions ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  his 


appeal  to  the  Prussians,  rallied  round  him  all  the 
generous  spirits  of  his  kingdom.  Battalions  of  volun- 
teers were  organized,  and  the  youths  left  the  universi- 
ties and  their  books  to  put  down  the  tyrant  who  had 
trampled  upon  them.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  1815, 
after  Napoleon's  return,  and  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  Fiedetick 
William  promised  his  people  a  representative  constita- 
tion, — a  promise  which,  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1840,  he  never  fulfilled.  The  allied  armies  who  entered 
France  were  reminded  by  what  they  there  saw,  that 
some  change  was  required  in  the  political  constitution 
of  their  own  countries.  They  saw  a  nation  which 
since  1789  had  been  harassed  by  intenial  convulsions, 
and  had  been  the  scourge  of  Europe,  restored  to  the 
government  of  its  antient  line  of  kings,  but  not  the 
government  which  existed  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  in  1789.  The  great  conquests  of 
the  Revolution  were  secured,  a  charter  was  granted, 
and  the  experiment  of  kingly  rule  combined  with 
popular  institutions  was  going  to  be  tried  in  France. 
After  five-and-twenty  years  of  agitation,  Europe  had 
made  an  immense  progress :  it  was  no  longer  the  same 
country :  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  new  ones 
had  taken  their  place.  The  ideas  of  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional forms  were  become  familiar  to  all  Europe ; 
and  constitutions  more  or  less  liberal  were  now  granted 
in  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Baden,  and  some 
other  states.  The  consBtutional  system  was  estab- 
lished on  the  widest  basis  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  territorial  settlement  of  Europe  was  made  bj 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  definitive  arrangement 
was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  only  eight 
days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     The  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  restored  to  Russia.      Austria  received 
a  large  addition  to  Gallicia.     Prussia  got  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.      Frederick-William  at  first  was  so 
greedy  as  to  want  the  whole  of  Saxony ;  and  the  allies 
might  probably  have  quarrelled  on  this  point,  if  the 
return  of  Napoleon  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  to 
unite  against  their  common  enemy.     Prussia  also  .got 
Westphalia,  and  a  large  territory  on  the  Rhine,  ex- 
tending from   below   Diisseldorf  to   Treves,    on   the 
Moselle.     The  kingdom  of  Hanover  received  an  acces- 
sion, and  its  population  was  raised  to  1,300,000  seals. 
The  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, were  made  grand-dukes.     The  king  of  Bavaria 
received  the  countries  of  Wiirzburg  and  Aschaflfenbuif. 
The  prince-primate,  a  devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  was 
stripped  of  hi  I  possessions,  and  pensioned.    Frankfort, 
with  the  territory  which  it  had  in  1803,  was  declared 
a  free  city,  and,  as  well  as  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg, was  made  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion.    The  seat  of  the  Diet  was  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  the  first  sitting  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1815. 

The  line  between  France  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  ran  from  the  sea  along  the  northern  frontier 
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of  France,  as  fixed  by  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
I*aris  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815.  The  limits  of 
Sardinia  were  fixed  by  the  same  treaty.  Austria  was 
guaranteed  in  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
^lantua,  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa ;  in  fine,  of  all 
the  Venetian  states  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  and  on 
the  Terra  Firma.  The  ex-empress,  Maria  Louisa,  had 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  with 
the  duchy  of  Lucca,  the  reversion  of  which  was  secured 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  who  resumed  his  rights  over  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  Marches  were  restored  to  the 
States  of  the  Church,  with  the  duchy  oT  Benevento, 
the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  the  legations  of  Ra- 
venna, Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  some  other  parts. 
Ferdinand  the  I  Vth  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  independence  of  Switzerland  was  re- 
spected, for  Switzerland  had  made  no  opposition  to  the 
invasion  of  the  allied  powers  over  her  territory.  The 
Valais,  Geneva,  and  NeufchAtel,  were  made  three  new 
cantons,  the  whole  number  of  which  was  thus  increased 
to  twenty-two.  The  boldest  measure  in  the  new 
settlement  of  Europe  was  the  union  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  with  Holland  in  one  kingdom,  under  the 


prince  of  Orange,  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands or  the  Low  Countries.  This  union  of  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  people,  who  differed  in  so  many 
respects,  seemed  likely  to  cause  many  difficulties.* 
A  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  contained  a  protocol 
of  the  allied  powers  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  insertion  of  which  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries. 

Alexander  made  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was 
proclaimed  at  Warsaw ;  and  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution was  declared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  1791. 
Cracow  was  declared  a  free  city :  "  This  country," 
said  Alexander,  *'  placed  under  the  protection  of  three 
liberating  and  united  powers,  will  enjoy  happiness  and 
tranquillity,  by  devoting  itself  solely  to  the  arts,  to  the 
sciences,  to  commerce,  and  to  industry:  it  will  be,  as 
it  were,  a  monument  of  magnanimous  policy,  which 
has  placed  this  liberty  in  the  very  spot  (Cracow)  where 
the  remains  of  the  best  of  your  kings  repose." 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  principal  points 
are  stated  by  Lacretelle,  '  Hist,  de  France  depuis  k  Restau- 
ration,'  i.,  c.  2;  Capefigue,  'Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  i., 
c.  9 ;  and  others. 
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The  opposition  between  the  ministry  and  the  violent 
majority  of  the  Deputies,  showed  itself  on  the  occasion 
of  the  law  for  an  Amnesty,  which  was  necessary  to 
tranquillize  France ;  for  the  menace  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Cambray  was  still  suspended  over  all  those  who 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  Hundred  Days.  The  ordon- 
nance  of  the  24th  of  July  limited  the  number  of  those 
who  were  liable  to  punishment ;  but  it  was  an  irregular 
proceeding,  and  the  ministry  were  preparing  a  draft 
of  a  law  for  the  confirmation  of  this  ordonnance,  which 
would  also  be  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  those  who  signed 
it.  The  majority  in  the  Chamber  got  notice  of  this 
scheme,  which  did  not  satisfy  them;  and  on  the  17th 
of  November,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  laid  before  the 
Chambers  a  proposition  for  an  amnesty,  the  terms  of 
which  had  been  arranged  with  the  influential  Deputies. 
He  proposed  an  amnesty  for  all  who  had  taken  part 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  20th 
of  March ;  but  he  made  three  classes,  or  categories,  as 
they  were  called,  of  exceptions,  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  a  large  number  of  individuals:  and  the 
Chamber  took  this  proposition  into  consideration.  On 
the  day  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  the  due  de  Riche- 
lieu presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  mini- 
sterial proposition  for  an  amnesty,  which  was  extended 
to  all  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  taken  part  in  the 
usurpation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  but  the  ordon- 
nance of  the  24th  of  July  was  to  be  executed,  and  all 


the  members  or  connections  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte 
and  their  descendants,  even  to  the  degree  of  uncle  and 
nephew,  were  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  France,  and 
could  not  enjoy  any  civil  rights  in  it,  or  possess  any 
title  or  property  of  any  kind.  The  Chamber  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  measure,  and  constitutionally  the 
Chamber  was  right ;  for,  to  ratify  the  list  of  the  24th 
of  July,  was  equivalent  to  pronouncing  sentence  on 
a  number  of  persons,  and  judging  them  unheard.  But 
the  real  objection  of  the  Chamber  was,  that  the  list  did 
not  contain  names  enough  ;  and  it  said  nothing  of  the 
regicides,  who  had  voted  for  the  Acte  Additionnel,  and 
accepted  office  under  Napoleon ;  and  these  were  the 
men  whom  the  Chamber  particularly  wished  to  pro- 
scribe. The  Deputies  were  more  inclined  to  punish 
than  the  king ;  for  though  the  Chamber  did  not  pro- 
pose to  proscribe  individuals  by  name,  it  proposed  to 
proscribe  whole  classes,  which  would  have  compre- 
hended a  very  large  number  of  individuals.  The 
debates  in  the  Chambers  were  long  and  animated : 
many  of  the  speeches  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
and  proscription,  ill-disguised  under  more  honourable 
names.  It  seemed  that  the  government  plan  of  an 
amnesty  would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  Chamber 
would  adopt  that  of  the  committee,  to  whom  both  the 
due  de  Richelieu's  plan,  and  that  of  Labourdonnaye 
and  of  other  members  of  the  Chamber,  had  been 
referred.     The  duke  tried  to  gain  over  the  influential 
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members  of  the  Chamber :  he  urged  the  wish  of  the 
king  to  limit  the  severity  of  punishment  to  the  names 
which  were  already  on  the  list :  the  king,  he  said, 
would  never  consent  to  those  general  classes  of  ex- 
cepted persons  which  the  Chambers  proposed.  Nor 
could  the  king  consent  to  punish  the  regicides :  he 
remembered  the  last  testament  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  that  a  crime  which  he  had  once 
pardoned  could  be  aggravated  by  a  subsequent  and 
independent  act.  The  noble  resistance  of  Louis  and 
the  due  de  Richelieu  to  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the 
Chamber  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  At  last  the  vote 
was  taken,  on  the  proposal  of  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish certain  classes  of  excepted  persons,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes  only, 
after  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  induce  the 
Deputies  to  respect  the  personal  wishes  of  the  king. 
Another  proposition  of  the  commission  was  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  those  who  were  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  under  the  form  of  an  indemnity  to  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary war  contributions.  M.  de  Serre  said,  "  The 
Charter  allows  no  confiscations,  and  you  are  going  to 
establish  them  under  another  name."  This  proposal 
was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  only.  There  remained 
the  question  of  the  banishment  of  the  regicides ;  and 
here  the  Chamber  was  unanimous.  A  kind  of  com- 
promise had  been  made,  that  if  the  ministers  would 
^  concede  this  point,  the  majority  would  vote  against  the 
classes  of  proscription,  and  against  the  confiscations. 
The  king  could  not  resist  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Chamber  on  the  question  of  the  regicides,  and  with 
that  tact  which  he  possessed,  he  yielded,  as  a  consti- 
tutional king  in  such  a  case  ought  to  do.  But  the  due 
de  Richelieu  took  care  to  inform  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
that  the  proscription  of  the  regicides  was  not  the  wish 
of  the  king.  The  amnesty  experienced  no  opposition 
in  the  Peers ;  and  when  it  became  a  law,  it  only 
remained  to  be  executed.  An  ordonnande  enjoined 
the  proscribed  to  leave  France  before  the  1st  of  March, 
1816 ;  and  places  were  assigned  for  their  residence,  by 
vurtue  of  an  arrangement  with  foreign  powers.  The 
law  was  executed  generally  withojit  rigour,  and  the 
proscribed  preserved  their  property.  Cambaceres, 
once  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  one  of  them, 
and  he  was  immensely  rich.  Some  of  the  regicides 
wandered  about  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany ; 
but  most  of  them  settled  in  Belgium,  in  which  country 
the  exiles  soon  organized  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
government  of  Louis  XVIIL  Fouche  lost  his  title 
of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Saxony :  he  removed  to 
Prague  in  Bohemia,  thence  to  Linz  on  the  Danube, 
and  finally  to  Trieste,  where  he  died.  Cambac^r^s 
was  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  France,  where 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence.  His  title  to 
distinction  was  that  of  a  jurist,  and  he  rendered  useful 
services  in  the  formation  of  the  Code  Civil.     Sifeyes,* 

%  Si^yes  returned  to  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 


and  Merlin  of  Douai,  also  a  jurist ;  Caxnot,  once  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  Thiban- 
deau ;  the  painter,  David ;  and  Barrere ;  well  remem- 
bered in  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  were  among  the  pro- 
scribed. Tallien  and  Barras,  who  had  overthroim 
Robespierre,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Paris,  wheie 
Tallien  lived  in  great  poverty.  Drouet,  the  post- 
master, who  arrested  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  got 
weary  of  his  exile,  and  ventured  to  return  to  France, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity,  under  a  feigned  name,  ta 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1825. 

The  execution  of  Ney  had  not  satisfied  the  royaliAtsi, 
and  a  petition  against  Massena  was  presented  from 
some  inhabitants  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  The  petition 
denounced  "  to  the  hatred  of  France,  to  the  contempt  of 
Europe,  and  the  reprobation  of  posterity,  the  governor  of 
the  eighth  military  division  :"  this  soldier  was  Massena, 
whose  notorious  rapine  had  disgraced  all  his  exploits. 
The  Chamber  ordered  the  petition  to  be  read,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  minister  of  war.  The  Chamber 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  military  rank.  Massena 
did  not  long  survive  this  attack.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  he  was  not  sincerely  attiched  to  tbe  Bourbons; 
and  there  were  passages  in  his  life  which  were  not 
creditable  to  him.*  The  amnesty  gave  confidence  to 
all  who  were  not  comprised  in  it :  they  felt  themselves 
secure  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  police,  which, 
if  the  measure  of  the  Chambers  had  been  carried,  would 
have  extended  its  hand  to  whole  classes  of  people.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  extinguished ;  and  there 
were  as  many  shades  of  opinion  as  there  had  been 
dominant  parties  in  France.  The  bankers  were  gene- 
rally in  favour  of  liberal  opinions,  and  tolerably  well- 
disposed  to  the  government  and  the  constitutional 
system.  At  the  head  of  them  was  LafiStte,  who  after- 
wards played  an  important  part.  He  owed  his  fortune 
to  his  industry  and  activity,  and  partly  to  the  confi- 
dence of  Napoleon,  who,  on  leaving  Paris,  had  depo- 
sited several  millions  in  his  hands.  His  opinions  we^' 
rather  Bonapartist  than  liberal,  and  the  fragments  of 
that  party  used  to  assemble  in  his  saloons.  The  bour- 
geoisie and  the  middle  class  were  not  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons  or  to  Louis  XVIIL,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  guarantee  of  order.  It  was  this  body  which 
composed  the  National  Guard.  The  working  class 
had  not  forgotten  Napoleon  and  his  eagles ;  and  the 
faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  still  remem- 
bered the  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  eighty  thou- 
sand workmen  of  Paris  were  an  imposing  force,  whost 
opinions  it  was  impossible  to  suppress,  and  who  re- 
quired the  active  superintendence  of  Decazes,  the 
minister  of  police.  The  old  Jacobins,  disguised  under 
the  name  of  patriots,  found  sympathy  with  this  formid- 
able body  of  workmen,  among  whom  this  party  was 
well  organized.  It  was  a  faction  Uiat  was  checked  bv 
no  fears  or  scruples,  and  was  ready  to  accomplish  its 
ends,  the  subversion  of  the  government,  by  any  means, 

*  Massena  published  a  ^M^moire  JusUficatif.'    He  died 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1817. 
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The  various  factions  had  their  opinions  represented  by 
political  writers,  some  of  whom  disguised,  under  the 
show  of  devotion  to  the  constitutional  monarchy,  their 
attachment  to  Napoleon  or  to  the  Revolution:  their 
hostility  was  levelled  against  the  nobility  and  the 
priests,  the  two  great  props,  as  they  considered  them, 
of  the  Bourbon  dynfisty.  They  played  their  part  for 
about  fifteen  years,  when  they  were  enabled  to  raise 
the  mask,  and  avow  what  their  true  opinions  had  been. 
The  most  violent  assaults  against  the  government  came 
from  abroad,  and  particularly  from  Brussels,  whence 
the  refugees  directed  their  attacks  against  the  Restora- 
tion. The  government  was  alarmed  by  the  progress 
of  Bonapartist  and  liberal  opinions ;  and  in  1816,  it  is 
said,  there  were  conspiracies  in  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  The  royalists  were  masters  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  they  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  extra-par- 
liamentary measures  so  long  as  they  could  carry  the 
ministers  with  them;  but  when  the  ministry  were 
resolved  to  oppose  the  violent  reaction,  they  began  to 
organize  themselves  without  the  Chambers  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  first  organization  of  this  party  was  in 
the  religious  congregations,  as  they  were  called,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  propagation  of  religious  and 
monarchical  opinions.  The  centre  of  these  unions  was 
at  Paris,  where  every  Roman  Catholic  was  admitted 
who  could  get  himself  presented  by  two  members. 
Every  Sunday  the  abbe  Fraysinnous  preached  to  a 
numerous  audience ;  and  in  the  conferences  which  he 
held,  he  attacked  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  showed  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  clergy  and  of  religion,  and 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
Men  of  the  royalist  party  attended  these  conferences, 
such  as  Villile,  Corbiere,  and  others.  The  National 
Guard  was  also  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  royalists 
operated  on  the  departments;  and  it  was  entirely 
organized  and  directed  by  the  comte  d'Artois,  who  was 
its  colonel-general.  If  the  comte  d'Artois  and  his 
friends  had  been  as  active  in  supporting  the  admini- 
stration, as  they  were  in  organizing  their  secret  power, 
France  might  have  been  well  governed,  and  restored 
to  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

The  question  of  the  electoral  law  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  government  and  the  royalist  majority, 
who  saw  that  they  could  only  maintain  themselves  by 
an  electoral  system,  which  should  harmonize  with  the 
power  which  they  had  created  and  organized  in  the 
departments.  According  to  the  Charter  (Art.  37), 
•*  the  deputies  were  to  be  elected  for  five  years,  so 
that  the  Chamber  should  be  renewed  every  year  by 
one-fifth."  Vaublanc,  minister  for  the  interior,  pro- 
posed to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  law  on  the  elec- 
tions, but  nobody  liked  it ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  M.  de  Vill^le  was  the  reporter,  to 
prepare  a  new  scheme.  The  first  object  of  the  majority 
of  the  Chamber  was  to  avoid  the  renewal  by  one-fiflh, 
which  the  Charter  prescribed.  VillWe  proposed  that 
the  whole  Chamber  should  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
five  years;  a  scheme  which  would  have  allowed  the 
royalist  majority  four  years  more  for  establishing  their 


system.  As  to  the  future  electionsi  his  scheme  had 
a  show  of  concession  to  democratical  principles,  but  it 
was  all  a  show,  and  not  a  reality.  This  plan,  slightly 
modified, ''was  carried  by  a  majority  of  184  to  132. 
But  it  was  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1816,  by  a  majority  of  89  to  57;  and 
thus  the  two  Chambers  were  in  opposition  on  a  funda- 
mental question.  Shortly  after  Villele  moved  that  "  the 
electoral  colleges  should  not  be  summoned  to  any  other 
elections  than  those  which  should  be  required  by  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber ;''  and  this  was  carried  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,*  On  the  question  of  the  budget, 
the  Chambers  opposed  the  ministry.  The  Chamber  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  forests  belonging  to 
the  clergy,  though  the  forests  were  not  restored  to  them. 
Yet  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  these  forests  was  intended 
by  Corvetto,  the  minister  of  finance,  to  supply  him  with 
the  means  of  meeting  the  financial  difficulties  ;  and  there 
was  a  law  of  1814  which  appropriated  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  arrears  left  by 
the  imperial  government.  The  Chamber  also  refused 
the  minister  an  augmentation  in  the  direct  taxation ; 
and  it  rejected  some  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  the 
minister  proposed,  and  increased  others.  The  salaries 
of  public  functionaries  were  reduced  to  the  amount  of 
thirteen  millions ;  and  the  king  gave  up  ten  millions 
from  the  civil  list.  The  Chamber,  notwithstanding  its 
violent  temper  against  the  late  usurpation,  adopted  the 
new  debt  left  by  Bonaparte  after  the  Hundred  Days. 
This  required  a  new  loan  ;  and  as  the  receipts  of  1816 
were  not  equal  to  the  expenditure,  this  deficit  also  was 
to  be  covered  by  a  loan.  In  this  session  M.  de  Bonald, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  his  proposal  for  the 
law  which  repealed  the  faculty  of  divorce.  "  Bonald 
was  the  author  of  an  eloquent  work  on  this  subject ; 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  treat  it  at  the  tribune 
with  too  much  theological  display :  the  other  speakers 
imitated  him  :  if  this  system  had  been  followed  much 
longer,  the  first  condition  for  being  eligible  as  a  deputy 
would  have  been  to  be  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne." 
(Lacretelle.)  The  power  of  divorce  had  been  limited 
by  the  Code  Civil,  but  the  two  Chambers  agreed  in 
calling  for  a  law  to  abolish  the  power ;  and  in  the  next 
session  a  law  was  presented  by  the  ministry,  and 
passed.  On  the  25th  of  April  the  session  was  closed 
by  the  king.  It  was  a  memorable  period  in  the  history 
of  France,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made,  under  a 
Constitutional  Charter,  to  make  a  new  revolution,  in 
a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  1789,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
minority,  which  stood  in  the  gap,  saved  France  from 
a  fresh  convulsion. 

A  marriage  was  arranged  in  April  between  the  due 
de  Berri,  the  younger  son  of  the  comte  d'Artois  and 
a  Neapolitan  princess.  The  duke  had  a  pension  of 
one  million  francs  annually  allowed  him  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  in  consideration 

*  Lacretelle,  'Hist,  de  France  depuis  la  Restauraliott/ 
ii.,  c.  7. 
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of  the  financial  difficulties,  the  king  redaced  it  500,000 
francs  for  five  years.  In  his  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  due  de  Berri  said,  *'  If  I 
have  children,  I  will  bring  them  up  in  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  king  and  to  the  constitutional 
charter,  the  immortal  work  of  his  wisdom, — to  this 
charter,  which  secures  for  ever  the  liberty  of  the 
people  and  the  power  of  the  monarch."     The  young 


princess  arrived  at  Marseille  in  May,  and  was  con* 
ducted  to  Paris  with  great  pomp.  She  was  not 
handsome ;  but  the  want  of  beauty  was  compensated 
by  expressive  features  and  lively  manners.  The  dake, 
though  a  man  of  pleasure,  was  fond  of  his  wife,  and 
they  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Parisians  by  their  simple 
manners.  They  were  often  seen  .walking  out  together 
on  the  boulevards  or  in  the  Champs-^lys^es. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 


THE    FIFTH     OF    SEPTEMBER. 


The  experience  of  the  session  had  shown  that  the 
ministry  must  either  get  a  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  or  dissolve  it ;  for  these  two  powers  were 
in  opposition  on  most  points,  and  particularly  on  con- 
stitutional questions.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  induce 
the  king  to  dissolve  a  Chamber  whose  royalist  opinions 
had  been  so  strongly  pronounced,  sometimes  even  in 
opposition  to  his  own,  and  which  those  who  surrounded 
him  never  ceased  to  exalt.  The  cabinet,  also,  was  not 
in  harmony  with  itself,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  agreement  on  the  law  for  the  elections.  Vaublanc 
had  proposed  one  in  the  previous  session,  which  was 
rejected ;  but  he  still  adhered  to  it,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  there  was  no  hope  that 
the  Chamber  would  accept  his  scheme.  He  was  also 
totally  unfit  for  his  place :  a  man  who,  during  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber,  was  so  great  a  fool  or  knave 
as  to  say  that  as  an  individual  he  had  difierent  opinions 
from  those  which  he  expressed  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Vaublanc  was  dismissed,  and  Laine  was 
invited  by  the  due  de  Richelieu  to  take  the  vacant 
place.  Though  he  was  not  at  present  in  favour  with 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  his  loyalty  was  well 
known  and  tried,  and  he  had  the  support  of  a  third 
party  in  the  Chamber  on  the  question  of  the  electoral 
law.  This  party  was  in  favour  of  a  single  body  of 
electors  who  payed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  francs, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter 
(Art.  40)  ;  ^nd  he  made  the  adoption  of  this  electoral 
system  a  condition  of  his  taking  office.  The  ministry 
also  got  rid  of  Barbe-Marbois,  who  was  only  an 
incumbrance ;  and  his  place  for  the  present  was  left 
vacant. 

In  the  early  part  of  1816  the  Bonapartists  and 
patriots  were  planning  a  revolution,  and  the  conspira- 
tors were  organizing  their  force.  The  capital  was 
only  occupied  by  English  troops ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  November,  1815,  the  150,000  men  were  placed  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  frontier.  There  were  no 
foreign  troops  in  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the 
Lyonnais  or  Dauphin^ ;  and  the  French  army  was 
scarcely  organized.      In  this   state   of   affairs  news 


reached  Paris  by  a  telegraphic  despatch  that  Grenoble 
had  been  attacked  by  some  insurgents.  In  a  few  days, 
another  despatch  came  from  general  Donnadieu,  which 
began,  *'  Live  the  king !  Monseigneur,  the  dead  bodies 
of  your  enemies  cover  all  the  roads  about  Grenoble." 
Other  reports  represented  the  insurrection  as  still  more 
formidable ;  and  the  ministry,  in  alarm,  responded  by 
declaring  the  department  of  the  Is^re  in  a  state  of 
siege.  General  Donnadieu  and  the  prefet  of  the  Isere 
acted  with  great  severity :  and  twenty-one  individuals 
were  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  ministers  refused  to  pardon  any  of  them. 
Didier,  the  leader  of  this  outbreak,  was  taken,  tried,  and 
executed.  In  his  defence  he  maintained  that  be  was 
not  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  but  the  chief  ot 
rebels ;  and  in  fact,  there  was  a  rebellion,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  many  of  the  rebels  were  poor 
misguided  people,  who  hardly  knew  what  they  were 
meeting  about.  The  despatches  which  the  government 
received  from  the  department  of  Is^re  exa^erated  the 
movement;  and  it  was  under  the  impression  of  the 
rising  being  more  formidable  than  it  really  was,  and 
the  recollection  that  it  was  in  the  country  where 
Napoleon  met  with  so  favourable  a  reception  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  that  the  government  resorted  to 
measures  of  great  severity.  There  could  not  be  a 
movement  in  the  departments  without  some  correspond- 
ing action  at  Paris ;  and  a  plot  existed  there  under  the 
name  of  the  Association  of  the  Patriots  of  1816.  The 
police  got  a  clue  to  it,  and  soon  discovered  the  pnn- 
cipal  actors,  who  were  workmen,  retired  soldiers,  and 
students.  The  obscurity  of  these  men  did  not  render 
the  plot  less  dangerous ;  for  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  government,  leaders  of  higher  rank 
would  soon  have  appeared.  The  idea  of  destroying 
a  government  was  familiar  to  the  people :  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  for  twenty-five  years ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  any  plot,  however  mean  the 
actors  might  be,  was  a  real  danger.  The  punishment 
of  some  of  these  conspirators  made  the  revolutionary 
party  more  circumspect. 
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These  attacks  on  the  government  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  tranquillize  the  country ; 
and  the  first  measure  towards  this  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  Chamher.  Decazes  suggested  this  measure  to 
Pasquier,  one  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Chamber ; 
and  there  was  afterwards  a  confei-ence  between  him 
and  some  of  the  members  of  this  party,  to  whom  he 
explained  his  reasons.  The  due  de  Richelieu  was, 
after  some  trouble,  brought  over  to  the  opinion  of 
Decazes.  The  cabinet  had  now  gained  some  popu- 
larity by  re-establishing  the  l^cole  Polytechnique, 
encouraging  primary  education,  agriculture,  and  the 
arts.  The  administration  of  the  departments  was 
improved ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  pr^fets 
seemed  to  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  opinion, 
and  that  the  government  might  securely  act  in  the 
spirit  of  moderation.  This  was  a  favourable  time  for 
operating  on  the  king,  and  several  Mdmoires  were 
presented  to  him,  to  show  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
the  Chamber.  The  main  argument,  and  that  which 
weighed  most  with  Louis  XVIII.,  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  Chamber,  it  was  urged  to  the  king, 
impedes  the  king's  government,  weakens  his  authority, 
usurps  his  power.  The  king  read  these  various 
Memoires,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  and 
several  of  their  political  friends.  Though  three  of  the 
ministers,  Clarke,  Dubouchage,  and  Dambray,  were 
opposed  to  the  dissolution,  they  faithfully  kept  the 
secret,  and  the  royalist  party  knew  nothing  about  the 
measure  till  it  was  made  public.  The  due  de  Riche- 
lieu, without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  wrote  to  the 
emperor  Alexander,  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  disso- 
lution ;  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  also  hinted  to  the  emperor, 
that  if  he  thought  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  advan- 
tageous with  reference  to  the  general  peace,  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  king  would  facilitate  the  matter. 
Alexander  wrote  to  Louis,  and  his  letter  contributed 
to  settle  the  king's  resolution.  An  ordonnance  ap- 
peared on  the  5th  of  September,  which,  after  stating 
the  king's  conviction  that  *'  the  wants  and  the  wishes 
of  his  subjects  combined  to  preserve  intact  the  Consti- 
tutional Charter,"  declared  that  none  of  the  articles  of 
the  Charter  should  be  revised,  and  that  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  dissolved;  the  number  of  Deputies 
was  fixed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter ;  and 
the  electoral  colleges  of  the  arrondissemens  and  of  the 
departments  were  to  remain  as  they  were  settled  by 
the  ordonnance  of  the  21st  of  July,  1815.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  ordonnance  created  an  electoral 
system  founded  on  the  Charter;  and  there  was  the 
less  objection  to  this  act  of  royal  power,  as  there  was 
no  electoral  law ;  two  schemes  had  been  proposed,  and 
both  had  been  rejected. 

The  court — which  means  the  comte  d'Artois  and  the 
duchess  d'Angoul^me — ^knew  nothing  of  the  dissolution 
until  they  saw  it  in  the  *  Moniteuf'  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  comte  d'Artois  was  very  violent  against 
the  measure.  The  due  de  Berri  said  that  the  king  had 
done  right.    Chateaubriand  attacked  the  ordonnance  in 


his  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte,'  for 
which  he  was  deprived  of  his  title  of  minister  of  state, 
but  his  pension  was  not  touched.  The  publication 
of  this  ordonnance  made  a  complete  rupture  between 
Decazes  and  the  royalist  party,  who  became  his  ene- 
mies. It  is  maintained  by  a  French  writer,  who  had 
good  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  the  system  of 
government  which  followed  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th 
of  September  was  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
king,  who  did  not  like  the  ultra-royalists,  and  only  fell 
ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  his  brother 
when  his  health  became  more  feeble.* 

The  ministers  exerted  themselves  to  secure  the 
return  of  a  favourable  majority  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  result  was  in  their  favour.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  previous  Chamber 
had  not  been  re-elected ;  and  the  ardent  royalists  were 
now  in  a  minority.  The  king  opened  the  session  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1816,  with  a  speech,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  agreed  on  in  the  council ;  but  the 
composition  is  said  to  be  his  own.  It  is  a  royal  speech, 
infinitely  superior  in  expression  to  what  generally 
appears  under  that  name,  and  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  king's  literary  talent.  The  sentiments  too  were 
generous  and  elevated.  At  the  close  of  it  he  said : 
**  Let  hatreds  cease ;  let  the  children  of  one  country, 
I  would  venture  to  add,  of  one  father,  be  in  truth 
a  people  of  brothers ;  and  of  our  past  misfortunes,  let 
there  only  remain  the  recollection,  painful  though  it 
be,  yet  instructive."  The  important  question  of  this 
year  was  the  law  of  elections ;  which  was  settled  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  after  long  discussion,  and  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  partly  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  king,  but  only  by  a  small  majority. 
The  royalist  party  considered  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  monarchical  opinions ;  as  if  the 
establishment  of  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
electors,  who  were  proprietors,  could  overthrow  a 
dynasty.  The  qualification  fixed  for  an  elector  was  to 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  to  pay  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  300  francs :  the  election  was  made  direct,  in 
conformity  to  the  old  usage  in  France,  and  the  English 
practice.  There  was  to  be  only  one  electoral  college 
in  each  department,  and  it  was  fixed  in  the  chief  town. 
The  financial  operations  of  this  session  were  important, 
for  they  were  connected  with  the  question  of  releasing 
France  from  the  occupation  of  the  allies,  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  make  war  on  Napoleon.  France  had  to 
appeal  to  public  credit  to  raise  money  to  pay  its  ransom. 
The  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  had  fixed 
what  was  to  be  paid,  except  the  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
subjects  of  foreign  states,  which  remained  unsettled. 
A  commission  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  several  demands.  The  taxes  could  not 
be  augmented,  and  the  only  resource  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies was  a  loan,  which  was  effected  in  England  and 
Holland,  on  such  terms  that  the  interest  paid  on  the 
loan  was,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  20  per  cent.     The 
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minister  asked,  for  the  year  1817,  above  lOOOmilliona, 
to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  France :  the  receipts  were 
estimated  at  774  millions :  the  deficit  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  loan. 

The  laws  passed  in  October,  1815,  which  affected 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  individual  freedom,  expired 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  Decazes  had  obtained  these 
laws  from  a  royalist  majority  in  1815  ;  but  things  were 
altered,  and  the  royalists,  now  a  minority,  and  hostile 
to  Decazes,  began  to  declaim  in  favour  of  liberty.  The 
new  measures  of  Decazes,  as  to  the  journals  and  the 
power  of  arresting  persons  charged  with  plots  against 
the  person  of  the  king  or  the  security  of  the  State, 
were  in  more  moderate  terms  than  the  laws  of  1815, 
and  were  carried  after  some  opposition. 

During  the  early  part  of  1817>  before  the  close  of  a 
long  and  rigorous  winter,  there  was  scarcity  in  France, 
accompanied  with  violence  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
who,  true  to  their  old  habits,  raised  prices  higher  than 
they  would  have  been,  by  alarming  those  who  had  com 


to  sell.  These  popular  disturbances  were  not  pat 
down  without  some  bloodshed.  The  scarcity  furnished 
a  pretext  for  a  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon, 
where  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Napoleon  had  escaped 
from  St.  Helena,  and  was  going  to  appear  again.  On 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  the  tocsin  rung  at  six  in  the 
morning  in  several  villages  near  Lyon,  and  peasants 
assembled  here  and  there  in  small  bodies;  bat  they 
were  soon  dispersed.  Many  of  the  insurgents  were 
thrown  into  prison,  poor  obscure  persons,  totally  unable 
to  originate  or  direct  a  revolutionary  movement,  and 
the  victims  of  some  designing  men,  who  were  not  dis- 
covered. The  cour  prevotale  of  Lyon,  before  which 
these  men  were  tried,  was  severe  and  indiscriminating 
in  its  judgments.  The  duke  of  Ragusa  was  at  last  sent 
to  restore  order  in  the  departments  of  the  Rhone,  and 
he  executed  his  mission  with  prudence  and  moderation, 
for  which  he  did  not  escape  tlie  reproaches  of  those  who 
called  moderation  by  the  name  of  treason. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


The  release  of  the  king  from  the  dominion  of  the 
ultra-royalist  faction,  by  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of 
September,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  and  the  improvement  of  credit,  both  of 
which  were  indispensable,  in  order  that  France  should 
be  relieved  from  her  troublesome  allies.  Soon  after 
the  ordonnance  of  the  6th  of  September,  upon  the 
request  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  Alexander  had  induced 
the  allies  to  withdraw  one-fifth  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  tranquillity  of  France  was 
more  secure.  The  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  which 
secured  indemnity  for  the  losses  which  the  subjects  of 
foreign  states  had  sustained  from  France,  had  not  fixed 
a  maximum,  and  the  claims  had  swelled  up  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  1,200  or  1,300  millions  of  francs. 
The  infiuence  of  Alexander  was  again  invoked  in  this 
difficulty ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of  his,  dated 
from  Moscow,  the  30th  of  October,  1817,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  the  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, was  made  the  mediator  between  France  and  her 
creditors.  The  discussions  on  this  matter  began  at 
Paris  in  January,  1818.  On  the  11th  of  February 
a  pistol  was  fired  at  the  duke's  carriage,  as  he  was 
returning  to  his  hotel,  but  without  injury  to  any  one. 
This  affair  did  not  disturb  the  negotiations,  which  were 
concluded  by  the  convention  of  the  25th  of  April,  1818, 
by  which  the  debt  of  France  towards  ^e  subjects  of 
the  allied  powers  was  settled  by  the  inscription  in  the 
Grand  Livre  of  a  rente  or  dividend  of  12,040,000  francs, 
which  represented  a  capital  of  240,800,000  francs. 
Out  of  this  sum  Prussia  got,  as  her  share,  2,600,000, 
a  large  amount^  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 


fiict  of  the  long  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  and  their  pitiless  pillage.  By  a  separate  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain,  there  was  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  Grand  Livre  a  rente  of  three  millions  of  francs, 
representing  a  capital  of  60  millions,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-imbursing  and  totally  extinguishing  both  capital 
and  interest  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects.*  A 
separate  convention,  as  to  indemnity,  was  also  made 
with  Spain.  The  result  of  these  conventions  was,  to 
impose  on  France  additional  annual  payments,  to  the 
amount  of  16,040,000  francs ;  and  the  minister,  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  proposed  the  inscription  of  this 
amount  on  the  Ghrand  Livre.  The  proposed  measure 
was  recommended  by  the  circumstance  that  claims, 
which  amounted  altogether  to  1,390,000,000  francs, 
were  by  this  convention  reduced  to  a  capital  sum  of 
300,200,000 ;  in  respect  of  which,  the  annual  payment 
of  16,040,000  would  have  to  be  paid.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  convention  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  another  proposal  was  made.  The  treaty 
of  the  20th  of  November  declared  that  the  military 
occupation  of  France  might  terminate,  in  certain  events, 
at  the  end  of  three  years ;  and  the  allied  powers  were 
going  to  meet  in  congress  on  this  question.  There 
was  still  due  a  part  of  the  700  millions,  which  was 
fixed  to  be  paid  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty ; 
and  without  the  payment  of  this  money,  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  territory  would  be  evacuated.  The 
minister  accordingly  further  demanded  the  opening  of 
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an  eventual  credit  of  24  millions  of  rentes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  what  remained  of  the  700  millions, 
'*  I  call  this  credit  eventual,"  said  the  duke,  "  because 
the  employment  of  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  event 
which  alone  can  render  it  necessary  ;  I  mean  the  eva- 
cuation of  our  territory."  Both  these  propositions 
were  accepted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  almost 
unanimously,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  against 
them. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  allies  could  no 
longer,  with  any  show  of  decency,  continue  their  occu- 
pation of  the  French  territory.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  had  done  great  service  to  France,  in 
settling  the  question  of  the  demands  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  states,  was  also  favourable  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  territory.  He  was  the  generalissimo  of  the 
army  of  occupation ;  a  position  which  gave  his  opinion 
great  weight  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A 
circular  was  sent  by  the  allied  powers  to  their  min- 
istersj  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of 
November,  1815,  would  meet  in  the  autumn  to  take 
into  consideration,  with  the  king  of  France,  the  internal 
condition  of  that  country ;  and,  as  connected  with  it, 
the  question  of  its  further  occupation  by  the  troops 
of  the  allies.  The  circular  further  declared  that  the 
congress  at  Aix-la^-Chapelle  would  not  concern  itself 
about  the. negotiations  entered  into  at  other  places, 
which  would  be  terminated  where  they  had  been  begun. 
The  only  object  of  this  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  to  be  the  question  of  the  evacuation.  The  con- 
gress was  fixed  definitively  for  the  month  of  October, 
in  a  Prussian  town,  the  antient  city  of  Charlemagne ; 
the  origin  of  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  empire 
of  the  Komans,  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  warm  springs  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Besides  the  crowned  heads 
and  diplomatists,  many  strangers,  particularly  English, 
flocked  to  the  spot.  Actors,  singers,  and  poets,  assem- 
bled from  the  great  capitals  of  Europe ;  and  the  bril- 
liant concerts  of  madame  Catalani  enlivened  the  inter- 
vals of  negotiation.*  The  question  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  French  territory  was  settled  on  the  1st  of 
October.  When  the  due  de  Richelieu  took  leave 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  before  setting  out  for  the  Congress, 
the  king  said :  <*  Make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory]  it  is  the  first  condition 
of  our  independence. — Express  to  my  allies  how  diffi- 
cult my  government  will  be,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
reproached  with  the  calamities  of  the  country  and  the 
occupation  of  the  territory :  you  know  that  it  is  not  I, 
but  Bonaparte,  who  has  brought  the  allies  against  us." 
The  terms  of  the  protocol  of  the  1st  of  October  were 
brief:  "  The  troops  which  compose  the  army  of  occu- 
pation shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  French  territory  on 
the  3 1st  of  Ndvember  next,  or  sooner,  if  possible  :  the 

*  A  Uvely  picture  of  the  Congress  of  Ars-la-Chapelle  is 
drawn  by  Capefigue,  '  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  ii.,  c.  13. 
As  to  the  conferences  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  see  '  Annuaire 
Historique,  &c.,  pour  1818,"  p.  309. 


places  and  forts  which  the  said  troops  occupy  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  commissioners  named  for  this  purpose 
by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  in  conformity 
to  the  50th  article  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
execution  of  the  16th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  90th 
of  November,  1815."  There  remained  to  settle  the 
times  of  payment  for  the  complete  discharge  of  the 
debt;  and  it  was  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the 
terms  which  had  been  fixed  at  Paris.  Everything 
being  now  arranged,  both  as  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory,  and  the  debt,  the  due  de  Richelieu 
proposed  to  the  allied  powers  that  France  should  be 
admitted  to  their  conferences,  which  was  granted,  and 
the  due  de  Richelieu  was  invited  to  take  part  both  in 
the  present  and  future  deliberations  of  the  powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  of  the  treaties  upon  which 
the  peace  was  founded.  All  the  measures  of  the  allies 
had  hitherto  been  concerted  without  the  co-operation 
of  France :  she  was  now  admitted  into  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. The  convention  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
October.  There  was  also  a  secret  protocol  signed  by 
the  ministers  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  (15th  November),  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Holy  Alli- 
anee.  It  was  signed  by  Mettemich,  Richelie^u,  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Haidenberg,  Bemstorfi^,  Nesselrode, 
and  Capo  d'Istria,  This  was  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  the  same  date,  which  is  a  curious  historical  docu- 
ment, and  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Alex- 
ander:* '*  The  convention  of  the  0th  of  October, 
which  has  definitively  regulated  the  execution  of  the 
engagements  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  20tb 
of  November,  1815,  is  considered  by  the  sovereigns 
who  have  concurred  in  it,  as  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  of  peace,  and  the  complement  of  the  political 
system  designed  to  secure  its  permanence.  The  inti- 
mate union  established  among  the  monarchs  associated 
in  this  system  by  their  principles  no  less  than  by  the 
interest  of  their  peoples,  offers  to  Europe  the  most 
sacred  pledge  of  her  future  tranquillity.  This  union 
has  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  to  guarantee  the  transactions  which  have  founded 
and  consolidated  it."  It  concluded  thus  %  "  It  is  with 
these  sentiments  that  the  sovereigns  have  completed 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called ;  they  will  not 
cease  to  labour  to  confirm  and  perfect  it ;  they  formally 
acknowledge  that  thehr  duties  towards  God  and  towards 
the  peoples  whom  they  govern,  prescribe  to  them  to 
set  to  the  world,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  example  of 
justice,  of  concord,  of  moderation ;  happy  to  be  able 
henceforth  to  consecrate  all  their  efforts  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  prosperity  of  their  states,  and  to  the  revival 
of  those  sentiments  of  religion  and  of  morality,  whose 
dominion  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  have  only  too 
much  weakened,'*    This  declaration  was  signed  by  the 
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seven  men  just  mentioned,— Wellington  and  Castlereagh 
signing  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  George 
III.,  whose  eldest  son,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was 
regent,  in  consequenee  of  his  father's  mental  derange- 
ment. The  hand'  from  which  the  declaration  came 
may  have  been  guided  by  sincerity;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  all  the  rest  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
signed. 

Yet  the  four  powers  did  not  feel  quite  easy  about 
France ;  and  their  ministers  met  without  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  and  agreed  on  some  secret  protocols,  by 
which  all  the  engagements  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815, 
were  maintained  in  their  full  force  and  strength  for  the 
casus  foederis  et  belli,  such  as  is  provided  for  and 
defined  by  the  said  treaty;  and  also  for  the  casus 
foederis,  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  20th  November,  1815, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  "  the  deadly  effects 
of  any  new  revolutionary  commotion  with  which  France 
might  be  threatened ;"  and  it  was  declared  **  that  the 
progress  of  the  evils  which  had  so  long  desolated 
Europe,  had  only  been  checked  by  the  intimate  rela- 
tions and  the  purity  of  the  sentiments  which  united  the 
four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of  the  world."  The 
two  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  absolute 
princes,  might  use  such  language  as  this :  in  the  mouth 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
regent,  it  was  an  idle  mockery  and  an  insult  to  the 
nation. 

After  the  conferences  were  closed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Alexander  made  a  journey  to  Paris  simply  to  see 
Louis  XVIII.  He  was  well  received  by  the  people, 
and  he  deserved  their  gratitude,  for  he  had  exerted 
himself  in  favour  of  France  both  in  1814  and  1815 ; 


and  in  1818  his  opinion  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
liberation  of  the  French  territory,  readily  and  with 
good  will.  Alexander  only  stayed  a  day  in  Paris, 
when  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  king  on  bis 
favourite  scheme  of  uniting  kings  and  people  on 
Christian  principles.  The  king  of  Prussia  shortly 
after  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  evacuation  being 
agreed  on,  the  allied  powers  gave  their  troops  orders 
to  leave  the  territory  of  France.  The  foreign  troops 
had,  it  is  admitted  by  French  writers,  conducted  them- 
selves well  during  the  occupation ;  but  it  was  a  humi- 
liation to  a  once  victorious  nation  to  have  her  strong 
places  held  by  the  foreigner,  and  great  was  the  joy  of 
every  Frenchman  to  see  the  national  colours  again 
waving  over  all  the  frontier  towns.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  in  an  order  of  the  day  of  the  15th  of 
November,  1818,  took  leave  of  the  troops  which  he 
had  commanded,  and  thanked  them  for  the  good  con- 
duct which  they  had  observed  during  the  time  that 
they  had  been  under  his  orders — a  period  of  nearly 
three  years.  The  occupation  of  France  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Hundred  Days.  It  was  now  released, 
and  in  possession  of  a  constitution,  which  secured  most 
of  the  great  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  After  a 
struggle  of  near  thirty  years,  the  reign  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  established  in  France,  and  to 
require  only  time  for  its  development.* 

*  For  the  period  from  the  second  abdication  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  have  followed  Ci^iefigue 
in  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Restauration/  a  work  which  is  charac- 
terized by  moderation  and  good  sense.  But  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  precision  in  the  statement  of  facts.  For  the 
events  of  the  year  1818,  and  subsequent  years,  the  '  Annaaire 
Historique  Universel '  is  a  useful  work. 


CHAPTER   XC. 


DESSOLLE    MINISTER. 


The  political  history  of  a  constitutional  government 
is  the  history  of  ministries ;  a  history  less  striking  than 
that  of  violent  revolutions,  but  often  no  less  pregnant 
with  events  which  determine  the  condition  of  a  people. 
In  France  the  first  struggle  was  between  the  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  moderate  party;  then  between  the 
moderate  men  of  the  ministerial  party  and  the  doc- 
trinaires ;  and  finally,  between  the  doctrinaires  and  the 
extreme  left,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  constitutionals 
of  the  philosophical  school  and  those  whom  the  royal- 
ists and  Europe,  whether  rightly  or  not,  called  Jaco- 
bins.*    It   is   not   easy   to   comprehend   the   various 

*  Capefigue, '  Hist,  de  la  Restaurat.,'  ii.,  c.  14.  In  another 
passage  (ii.,  c.  12)  he  speaks  of  the  doctrinaires  as  "  a  philo- 
sophical school  which  hves  in  a  sphere  of  ideas  and  of 
absolute  perfectibilities." 


shades  of  opinion  which  determine  the  formation  of 
political  parties  in  free  states,  and  it  is  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose  to  attempt  the  constitutional  history 
of  France  under  the  Bourbons.  It  is  enough  if  some 
of  the  great  questions  can  be  intelligibly  stated,  on 
which  future  events  depended. 

In  1815  there  were  elections  for  another  fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  the  min- 
istry did  all  that  they  could  to  influence  the  returns. 
None  of  the  royalists  of  the  extreme  right  were  elected. 
Among  the  new  members  were  Lafayette  and  Manuel, 
who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  who  was  still  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  was  uneasy  at  the  result  of  the  elections  : 
"  I  see  with  pain,"  he  said,  "  that  the  law  of  1817 
removes  all  the  royalists  successively  from  the  Cham- 
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ber — I  fear  that  we  shall  go  too  much  on  one  side :  on 
the  whole  I  prefer  the  exaltation  of  the  royalists  to 
Jacobinism — I  see  with  alarm  the  arrival  of  the  men  of 
the  Hundred  Days ;  they  have  so  much  damaged  our 
position  in  Europe :  let  us  avoid  revolutions."     The 
due  de  Richelieu  lost  the  assistance  of  Corvetto,  whose 
health  was   impaired.      Corvetto  resigned,   and   was 
succeeded  in  the  department  of  finance  by  M.  Roy, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  Hundred  Days.      The  due  de   Richelieu 
returned  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  opinion  that 
the  government  should  make  some  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  right  side  of  the  Chamber,  in  oi^er  to  save 
the    constitutional   monarchy.     The   king   said,   in  a 
meeting  of  the  council :  *'  Let  us  plant  our  standard 
on  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September:    let  us 
continue  to  follow  the  line  which  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded ;  let  us  constantly  hold  out  the  hand  to  the 
right  as  well  as  to  the  left."     But  the  ministry  was 
divided  in  opinion,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
hold  together.     Mole  and  Laine  declared  to  the  duke 
that  they  could  not  remain  in  office  if  Decazes  did,  and 
they  brought  their  resignations   to  him.     The  duke 
was  of  the  same  mind,  and  resolved  to  resign  too. 
Pasquier  also  resigned.     On  hearing  of  his  colleagues' 
resignation,  Decazes   sent  in   his   resignation  to  the 
kiiifj,  who  was  thus  left  without  a  ministry.     Decazes 
insisted  on  retiring;  and  the  due  de  Richelieu  then 
undertook  to  form  a  new  ministry,  but  he  could  not 
succeed  ;  and  he  finally  resigned.     At  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1818,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  with  general 
DessoUe  for  the  president,  who  had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  first  Restoration.     He  had  been  the 
companion  in  arms  of  Moreau,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  had  never  bowed  the  knee   to   Napoleon.     De 
Serre,  Decazes,   Portal,  and  the   baron  Louis,    were 
members  of  the  new  cabinet ;  Decazes  for  the  interior, 
and  Louis  for  finance.     The  ministry  of  the  due  de 
Richelieu  had  lasted  three  years,  in  the  midst  of  great 
difficulties.    It  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  France 
from  the  allies,  and  its  mission  was  then  at  an  end.    It 
had  no  decided  section  of  the  Chamber  to  support  it. 
The  new  ministry  belonged  to  what  was  called  the 
centre  gauche  doctrinaire,  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  gauche,  or  left ;  but  this  brought  it 
into  hostility  with  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  yet  did 
not  secure  it  the  support  of  the  extreme  left.     The 
new  ministry  were  agreed  in  maintaining  the  new  elec- 
toral law^  which  was  the  result  of  the  ordonnance  of 
the  5th  of  September,  and  in  giving  to  the  country 
such  institutions  as  it  still  required.     It  was  with  the 
view  of  securing  all  the  reasonable  members  of  the 
gauche,  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  a  law  on  the 
subject  of  ministerial  responsibility,   and   another  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  M.   Guizot,  who  was 
employed   in  the  department  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,   was  instructed  to  make  the  draft  of  a  law 
on  the  communal   and   departmental  administration. 
Even  before  the  ministerial  change  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, Decazes  had  obtained  from  the  king  a  great 


concession  to  the  extreme  party,  by  the  full  remission 
of  the  penalties  contained  in  the  7th  article  of  the  law 
of  the  12th  of  January,  1S16,  against  certain  ex-con- 
ventionals,  and  the  indefinite  suspension  of  them  in 
the  case  of  others.  In  the  first  class  were  Cambac6r^s 
and  others :  in  the  second  were  Panis,  Tallien,  Laloi, 
and  others  of  less  notoriety.  The  king  made  no 
objection  to  the  list,  though  he  would  gladly  have 
excepted  the  regicide  Panis ;  but  it  was  a  general 
measure  of  grace ;  and  this  blood-stained  villain,  one 
of  the  men  of  September,  thief,  murderer,  and  hypo- 
crite, who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL, 
experienced  the  clemency  of  Louis  XVIII. 

There  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  and  the  proposal  of  any  measure  by 
the  ministry.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Lally-To- 
lendal,  and  in  the  Deputies,  Benjamin  Delessert,  pro- 
posed to  vote  a  national  recompense  to  the  due  de 
Richelieu  for  his  services  in  delivering  France  from  the 
occupation  of  the  allies.  Though  the  measure  had 
been  concerted  with  the  new  cabinet,  and  was  not 
intended  to  have  anything  of  a  party  character,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  left  and  right. 
The  duke,  hearing  of  the  proposition,  wrote  to  M. 
Ravez,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to 
decline  any  recompense  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
Upon  this  the  king  proposed  to  establish  a  majorat  of 
50,000  francs  a  year,  secured  on  the  crown  property. 
The  duke  had  no  lawful  children,  and  if  he  did  receive 
anything  from  the  crown,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  nephew,  together  with  the 
peerage.  But  the  Chamber  refused  to  make  the  grant 
extend  to  others  than  the  duke  and  his  direct  descend- 
ants ;  and  thus  it  was  in  effect  reduced  to  a  simple 
pension  for  life  to  the  duke ;  and  even  on  this  question 
there  were  95  black  balls  to  124  white.*  The  duke 
was  not  pleased  with  the  terms  of  a  grant,  which  he 
did  not  want  for  himself,  and  had  not  solicited.  He 
gave  the  50,000  francs  to  the  hospitals  of  Bordeaux. 

It  was  now  the  30th  of  January,  1819,  and  the  new 
ministry  had  proposed  nothing  to  the  Chambers. 
There  had  been  a  change  in  the  men  who  composed 
the  ministry,  but  nothing  to  show  what  their  plans 
were.  The  first  measure  that  was  discussed  was  a 
draft  of  a  law  on  the  responsibUity  of  ministers,  a  mat- 
ter which  involved  questions  of  great  difficulty.  A 
strong  opposition  was  formed  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
where  Dessolle  had  no  personal  influence;  and  De- 
cazes, though  a  favourite  of  the  king,  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority.  The  great  question  was  the  electoral 
law;  and  the  marquis  Barth^lemy,  once  a  Director, 
and  then  a  senator  of  the  Empire^  was  selected  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  propose 
a  modification  of  this  law.  The  cabinet  had  been 
formed  on  the  terms  of  maintaining  the  law  as  it 
existed ;  and  Decazes  declared  that  he  considered 
Barthelemy's  proposal  as  the  most  dangerous  that 
could  proceed  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     A  ma- 

♦  •  Annuaire  pour  1819,'  p.  18. 
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jority  of  the  peers,  however,  were  in  favour  of  con- 
Bidering  the  proposition  of  Barthelemy ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  ministry,  it  was  adopted.* 
The  hostility  between  the  ministry  and  the  majority 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
ministry  to  retire,  or  to  crush  the  majority  by  a  creation 
of  new  peers ;  one  of  the  means  which,  under  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  may  be  employed  with  temporary 
success,  but  with  certain  ultimate  failure.  The  king's 
unwillingness  to  make  a  new  creation  was  overcome 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  refusing  to  adopt  a  proposal 
of  the  baron  Louis  for  an  alteration  in  the  financial 
year,  after  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  was  now  possible  that  the  budget  might 
be  refused,  and  a  creation  of  peers  was  determined. 
Sixty-three  new  peers  were  made  in  one  batchy  and 
among  them  were  the  six  marshals  who  were  not 
already  in  possession  of  the  dignity.  The  list  was 
published  on  the  6th  of  March  ;  and  it  roused  all  the 
indignation  of  the  royalists.  The  creation  of  so  many 
new  peers  was  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  ministry, 
which  had  its  weight  with  the  Deputies;  and  Bar- 
th^lemy's  proposition  for  a  change  in  the  electoral  law, 
which  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  peers 
before  the  new  creation,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  in 
the  Deputies.  But  the  ministry  discovered  what  posi- 
tion they  were  in,  when  the  electoral  law  and  their 
policy  were  defend^sd  by  the  entire  c6t4  gauche,  and 
they  were  receiving  the  praises  of  Lafayette. 

The  ministry  was  feeble  in  the  Chambers,  and 
uncertain  of  a  majority;  but  it  gained  some  credit  by 
administrative  improvements.  The  royal  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  French  industry  was  renewed  ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  one  at  least  in 
every  four  years.f  The  National  Guard  was  brought 
back  to  its  original  municipal  destination,  and  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  a  committee.  A  commission 
for  the  preparation  of  a  municipal  law  was  organized 
under  M.  Guizot.  The  school  of  law  was  encouraged 
by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  public  law,  adminis- 
trative law,  and  the  philosophical  history  of  Roman 
law.  There  was  also  established  a  conseil  gSnSral 
des  prisons,  whose  duties  were  to  look  after  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners.  A  report  made  to  the  king  showed 
what  had  been  done  since  1816,  in  improving  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  in  providing  for  their  moral 
instruction,  and  in  attempting  the  reformation  of  those 
who,  after  their  term  of  imprisonment,  must  ugaln 
enter  into  society.  These  improvements  in  the  internal 
administration  were  due  to  the  activity  of  Decazes. 
De  Serre,  in  his  department,  endeavoured  to  secure 
individual  liberty,  so  fer  as  it  was  compatible  with 
justice ;  and  his  circular  to  the  procureurs  gen^raux 
is  a  proof  of  his  generous  and  enlightened  views  in 
matters  of  criminal  procedure.  J  At  the  same  time, 
those   who   had    been     banished    were    returning  to 

*  The  debate  is  given  in  the  *  Annuaire  pour  1819/  c.  2. 
t  'Annuaire  pour  1819/  p.  727;  'Exposition  des  pro- 
duits  de  Tindustrie  Franyaise  de  Louvre,  25  Aodt.  1819.' 
X  Capefigue,  'Hist,  de  la Restauration/  ii.,  c.  14. 


France:  the  government  only  required  of  them  a 
formal  act  of  submission,  and  Louis  XYIIL  rarely 
refused  to  grant  a  pardon.  Daunou,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  even  obtained  a  professor's 
chair  in  the  College  de  France.  The  law  of  1819,  on 
the  press,  though  a  great  concession  made  to  the  liberal 
party,  was  violently  attacked;  and  yet  it  contained 
the  two  great  principles  of  liberty,  the  publication  of 
any  writing  without  the  previous  censure,  and  the  jury 
for  determining  on  the  fact  of  any  violation  of  law. 
This  law,  which  was  a  code  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  offbnces  which  might  be  the  consequences  of 
this  liberty,  was  the  work  of  De  Serre,  Royer-Collard, 
and  Guiaaot.  There  was  some  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  law  which  related  to  offences  committed  by  the 
press  against  "  public  morality ;"  and  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  some  members,  the  words  "  and  religion" 
were  added.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  all ;  the  cdte 
droit  would  have  had  the  expression  "  religion  of  the 
State." 

Though  the  king  had  allowed  so  many  of  the  exiles 
to  return,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  supported  by  the  e(fti  gauche  for  a 
general  permission  to  all  the  exiles  to  return.     De 
Serre  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  **  The  peti- 
tions which  have  been  presented,  refer  not  only  to  the 
individuals  who  have  been  temporarily  exiled  by  virtue 
of  article  2  of  the  law  of  the  ISth  of  January,  1S16, 
but  to  all  the  individuals  who  have  been  banished  by 
this  law ;  so  that  the  petitions  apply  not  only  to  the 
regicides,  but  to  the  family  of  Bonaparte  also.     We 
must  make  a  distinction  between  the  individuals  who 
were  reached  by  the  law  of  1816:  in  an  irrevocable 
category  must  be  placed  the  family  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  voters ;  those  who  come  under  article  2  are  only 
affected  temporarily."     The  firmness  of  the  minister 
settled  the  question,  but  De  Serre  lost  much  of  his 
reputation  for  liberality ;  from  this  time  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  act  with  the  gauche,  and  that  he  must  look 
for  support  elsewhere  against  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  monarchy.   During  this  session  was  abolished 
the  droit  d'aubaine,  an  old  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
by  which  the  kings  of  France  claimed  the  property  of 
a  foreigner,  not  naturalized,  who  died  in  France,  arJ. 
also  in  some  other  cases.     It  was  abolished  by  the: 
National  Assembly,  but  restored  in   1804,   and  now 
finally  abolished  (July  14,  1819)  on  the  proposition 
of  the  due  de  Levis.     The  budget  of  1819  was  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of   1818,  and  was  fixed  at 
889,000,000  francs.     The  crops  of  1818  and  1819 
were  abundant ;  France  was  improving  in  every  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
was  ameliorated.       The   Revolution   had   created  an 
immense  number  of  small  proprietors,  who  were  indus- 
trious and  economical  citizens.     The  freedom  of  inter- 
course which  the  Restoration  had  established  between 
France  and  England,  was  favourable  to  both  countries. 
Frenchmen   could   see  the  immense   progress  which 
manufacturing  industry  had  made  in  England  by  iht 
improvement  and  application  of  machinery ;  and  Enij- 
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lishmen  could  learn  to  profit  by  French  taste  and 
elegance.  Qreat  numbers  of  English  visited  Paris, 
and  also  settled  in  various  parts  of  France,  where  they 
found  living  much  cheaper,  a  better  climate,  and  more 
of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  civilization  at  a 
cheap  cost.  The  stranger  at  Paris  admired  the  mag- 
nificent works  completed  or  commenced  under  Bona- 
parte ;  and  the  Restoration,  if  it  could  not  finish  all 
that  was  begun,  did  not  neglect  the  embellishment  of 
the  capital.  The  Bourse  was  completed;  and  the 
statue  of  Henri  lY.  was  restored  to  its  place  on  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  election  of  a  new 
fifth  part  of  the  Chamber;  and  the  interval  between 
the  session  of  1818  and  1819  was  employed  by  Decazes 
in  attempting  to  make  the  king  popular,  and  by  other 


measures  calculated  to  influence  the  elections.  The 
result  was  not  favourable  to  the  ministers,  though  their 
defeat  was  not  so  complete  as  their  enemies  proclaimed 
it  to  be.  There  was  one  return,  however,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  the  court  and  on  opinion  in 
general.  The  abbe  Gregoire,  once  constitutional 
bishop  of  Blois,  was  elected  at  Grenoble.  Though 
an  honest  man,  and  a  religious  man,  the  part  that  he 
had  played  during  the  Revolution  was  not  forgotten. 
His  political  importance  might  be  greatly  overrated ; 
but  the  election  of  such  a  man  was  an  indication  of 
opinion,  a  sinister  omen  of  the  future,  and  a  living 
memorial  of  the  Convention.  Among  the  new  names 
was  that  of  general  Foy,  a  brilliant  orator,  the  cham- 
pion of  liberal  opinions,  and  an  upright  and  honourable 
man. 


CHAPTEE    XCI. 


DECAZES. 


Europe  was  not  tranquil,  though  800,000  men 
had  marched  against  France  to  overthrow  Bonaparte. 
Society  was  agitated  by  the  opinions  of  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  terrible  expression.  Ger- 
many was  disturbed  by  secret  societies,  whose  watch- 
words were  liberty  and  equality,  whose  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  existing  governments.  There  were  also 
political  associations  in  Italy ;  and  in  England  there 
was  great  discontent  and  agitation.  The  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  extinct  in  France,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  abb€  Gregoire  was  a  proof  of  this.  The 
king  was  well-disposed  to  the  views  of  Decazes  and 
DessoUe,  and  his  liberal  policy  had  alienated  his  bro- 
thers and  the  duchess  d'Angoullme.  The  comte 
d'Artois  and  the  king  seldom  exchanged  words.  It  is 
said  that  the  election  of  Gregoire  restored  some  cor- 
diality between  them ;  for  the  king  now  thought  that 
some  modification  must  be  made  in  the  electoral  law  ; 
and  he  told  Decazes  so,  in  such  terms  as  showed  that 
his  resolution  was  fixed.  Decazes  gained  over  Portal 
and  De  Serre,  so  that  three  of  the  ministers  were  in 
favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  electoral  law ;  the  rest 
were  opposed  to  it.  These  opposite  opinions  were 
declared  before  the  king  in  council,  and  the  king 
settled  the  question  by  stating  his  own  opinion  to  be 
in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the  law  of  the  5th  of 
February.  The  dissident  ministers  immediately  re- 
signed, and  Decazes  was  commissioned  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  in  which  he  was  to  be  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  the  interior.  Portal  still  had 
the  department  of  marine,  and  De  Serre  that  of  justice. 
Pasquier  took  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs,  and 
M*  Roy  that  of  finance.  Latonr-Maubourg,  an  old 
general  of  Napoleon,  succeeded  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  in  the 
department  of  war.   The  position  of  Decazes  could  not 


be  long  maintained ;  a  man  who  had  thrown  above  sixty 
peers  into  the  upper  Chambers,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
rejection  of  Barthelemy*8  proposal,  and  who  was  now 
coming  to  propose  a  change  in  that  law  which  he  had 
pertinaciously  maintained. 

The  formation  of  the  new  cabinet  had  adjourned  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  the  29th  of  November. 
In  the  mean  time  all  the  exiles^  except  some  of  the 
regicides,  were  allowed  to  return  ;  and  the  Peers  who 
had  been  excluded  by  the  ordonnance  of  August, 
1815,  were  recalled  to  the  Chamber.  The  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  said :  "  The  time 
is  come  for  strengthening  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  rescuing  it  from  the  annual  action  of  parties,  by 
securing  to  it  a  duration  more  conformable  to  the  inte- 
rests of  public  order,  and  to  the  consideration  in  which 
the  State  is  held  abroad :  it  is  to  the  devotion,  to  the 
energy  of  the  two  Chambers,  to  their  intimate  union 
with  my  government,  that  I  must  appeal  for  the  means 
of  saving  the  public  liberties  firom  licence,  securing  the 
monarchy,  and  giving  to  all  interests  guaranteed  by 
the  Charter  the  profound  security  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  it."  The  first  question  was  the  election 
of  Gregoire.  The  friends  of  the  ex-bishop  had  urged 
him  to  resign^  for  the  sake  of  his  country;  but  he 
refused.  His  refusal  is  viewed  by  a  French  historian 
as  a  proof  of  his  littleness  of  mind.  It  may  be  just  as 
well  viewed  as  a  proof  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
integrity,  of  which  he  had  given  ample  proof.  One 
cannot  expect  a  man,  who  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote, 
to  proclaim  his  own  unworthiness  by  resigning.  All 
the  rest  of  the  new  deputies  had  taken  the  oath  except 
the  abbe,  to  whom  the  king  had  not  sent  the  usual 
letter  of  summons ;  and  thus  the  question  was  in  fact 
already  judged.     M.  Becquey,  who  had  to  report  on 
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the  election  of  Gregoire,  maintained  that  it  was  null 
by  virtue  of  the  42nd  article  of  the  Charter,  "which 
required  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  Deputies  should 
be  taken  from  those  who  were  domiciled  in  the  depart- 
ment for  which  they  were  elected ;  and  Gregoire  and 
two  others  of  the  Deputies,  who  were  elected  for  the 
Isere»  were  not  domiciled  in  that  department.  The 
reporter  considered  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
this  defect  in  form  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  abbe's  worthiness  or  un worthiness 
to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  But  a  simple  vote  did  not 
satisfy  some  of  the  more  ardent  members  ;  and  Lainc 
made  a  furious  attack  on  Gregoire :  **  This  man,"  he 
said,  "  must  retire  before  the  reigning  dynasty,  or  the 
race  of  our  kings  must  retire  before  him."  Benjamin 
Constant  reminded  the  Chamber,  that  a  regicide 
(Fouche)  had  sat  in  the  council ;  and  not  by  any 
accident,  but  by  the  king's  own  choice.  The  matter 
was  ended  by  M.  Ravez  proposing  that  those  who  were 
against  admitting  Gregoire  should  rise ;  and  the  whole 
c6tS  droit,  the  two  centres,  and  even  a  part  of  the  cdtS 
gauche,  rose.  When  the  negative  was  proposed, 
a  single  member  rose:  it  was  Lambrechts,  a  name 
known  in  the  Republican  history  of  France. 

The  address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
king's  speech  was  feeble  and  unmeaning :  the  address 
of  the  Peers  was  more  distinct:  "  Opinions  which 
have  overthrown  empires  are  again  awaking,  and 
threaten  the  institutions  which  are  a  rampart  to  the 
throne  and  to  liberty :  the  most  sacred  things,  the  most 
august  personages,  are  not  secure  against  these  rash 
attacks :  it  is  time  to  check  the  excess  of  a  few  fac- 
tions." The  minister's  chance  of  a  majority  was  not 
great.  The  press  was  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
electoral  law ;  and  this  same  law,  which  the  liberals 
had  a  short  time  before  declared  to  be  so  imperfect, 
was  now  represented  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  cabinet,  however,  was  united  in  opinion 
on  the  electoral  law,  and  were  resolved  to  attempt  to 
modify  it,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  petitions  in  favour 
of  leaving  it  as  it  was.  Petitions  came  loaded  with 
the  signatures  of  women,  children,  students,  of  all 
descriptions  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  it  was  that  they  were  signing,  or 
what  the  law  was.  Some  of  these  petitions  were  in 
a  menacing  tone.  In  some  of  the  journals  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  was  proclaimed,  and  principles 
directly  subversive  of  the  established  order  of  things. 
Everything  seemed  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the 
government.  Napoleon  was  still  living ;  his  adminis- 
tration was  lauded  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  name 
of  the  great  captain,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  seemed 
to  threaten  once  more  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons. 
Spain  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortez  was  proclaimed.  The 
names  of  Quiroga  and  Riego  excited  the  inflammable 
sympathies  of  the  French  revolutionists.  Sand,  the 
assassin  of  Kotzebue  in  Germany,  was  exalted  as  a 
martyr ;  and  a  fanatic  appeared  in  France  who  selected 
a  more  illustrious  victim. 


On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  February,  1820,  the  due  de 
Berri  was  at  the  opera  with  his  wife.  As  she  wished 
to  go  away  before  the  piece  was  finished,  the  duke 
conducted  her  to  her  carriage,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  into  the  theatre.  As  he  was  quitting  his 
wife,  a  man  sprung  on  him  and  plunged  a  dagger  into 
his  breast.  He  was  carried  back  into  a  saloon  in  the 
opera-house,  and  immediately  attended  by  the  most 
eminent  surgeons.  But  the  wound  was  mortal,  and 
he  died  early  in  the  morning.  The  king  closed  his 
nephew's  eyes  with  his  own  hand.  The  duke  had 
many  good  qualities,  and  was  much  beloved.  His 
wife  was  then  pregnant  with  the  child  who  is  now  the 
last  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
assassin  of  the  duke  was  named  Louveli  a  native  of 
Versailles,  a  stupid,  ignorant  man,  of  a  taciturn  and 
sombre  temper,  a  fanatic  who,  it  is  said,  conceived  the 
design  of  killing  all  the  Bourbons.  The  trial  did  not 
reveal  any  accomplices,  though  several  persons  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  his  design ;  but 
Louvel  affirmed  that  the  act  was  altogether  his  own. 
He  died  on  the  scaffold  with  the  same  firmness  or 
stupidity  that  he  showed  at  his  trial.  The  due  de  Berri, 
when  he  was  dying,  asked  the  king  to  save  the  life  of 
the  assassin,  but  the  king  would  not  promise.* 

The  death  of  the  duke  was  the  signal  for  an  attack 
on  Decazes.  A  deputy,  Clausel  de  Coussergues, 
charged  him  in  the  Chamber  with  being  an  accomplice 
of  Louvel,  and  asked  for  permission  to  make  his  accu- 
sation in  explicit  terms.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  charge ;  and  as  Clausel  was  said  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  declared  that  the  accusation 
was  the  result  of  his  conviction,  there  is  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  he  was  a  fool.  As  he  persisted  in 
asking  permission  to  put  his  charge  in  formal  terms, 
he  was  told  by  Saint-Aulaire  that  he  was  a  calum- 
niator ;  and  so  the  matter  ended.  The  effect  of  the 
duke  of  Bern's  assassination  was  to  cause  general 
alarm.  Addresses  from  all  parts  of  France  called  for 
extraordinary  measures  to  check  revolutionary  doc* 
trines,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  safety  of  the  country.  The  ministers  determined 
to  propose  a  law  for  the  public  press,  and  another 
exceptional  law  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  persons 
charged  with  plots  against  the  person  of  the  king,  or 
the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  royal  family.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  draft  of  the  proposed  electoral  law 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  minister  saw  that  his  three  measures  would  be 
rejected :  he  could  not  even  command  the  support  of 
the  two  centres  and  of  the  doctrinaires.  The  death 
of  the  due  de  Berri  had  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  comte  d'Artois  and  the  king ;  and  when 
the  first  transports  of  grief  had  subsided.  Monsieur 
urged  the  king  to  change  his  policy,  and  to  dismiss 
his   favourite   minister.       Decazes   retired,   but  with 

*  'Annuaire  pour  1820,'  p.  27;  and  Lacretelle,  'Hist, 
de  France  depuis  la  Restauration,'  ii.,  353;  contain  the 
particulars  of  the  duke's  assassination. 
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signal  marks  of  the  king's  favour,  who  gave  him  a 
patent  for  a  dukedom  written  out  with  his  own  hand, 
and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  England,  with  an 
allowance  of  300,000  francs,  besides  conferring  on  him 
certain  private  presents.  He  also  wrote  him  two 
afifectionate  notes,  in  which  he  expressed  his  indig- 
nation at  the  abominable  charges  made  against  the 
minister  by  the  royalist  journals  on  the  occasion  of  the 
due  de  Berri's  assassination.  The  due  de  Richelieu 
was  called  from  his  retirement,  much  against  his  will. 


to  form  a  new  administration,  in  which  Pasquier 
remained  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Portal  had  the 
marine,  Roy  finance,  and  Latour-Maubourg  the  de- 
partment of  war.  The  due  de  Richelieu  was  president 
of  the  cabinet,  without  any  department.  The  only 
new  minister  was  Simeon,  who  had  the  interior ;  but 
the  departmental  administration  and  the  police  were 
separated  from  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  given 
to  Mounier,  a  peer,  and  the  son  of  Mounier  who  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1 789. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 


RICHELIEU'S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  second  administration  of  the  due  de  Richelieu 
was  a  transition  to  the  complete  and  absolute  royalist 
system.*  The  direct  object  in  the  formation  of  this 
ministry  was  to  modify  the  electoral  law,  and  to  check 
the  revolutionary  tendency;  but  the  minister  was 
carried  by  circumstances  beyond  his  object ;  for  as  he 
could  look  for  a  majority  only  in  the  right,  he  was 

♦  Capefigue,  *  Hist,  de  la  Restauration/  iii.,  c.  16. 


compelled  to  adapt  his  measures  to  tlie  opinions  of  the 
royalist  party.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  now 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  the  right  and  the  left. 
The  due  de  Richelieu  had  undertaken  to  defend  the 
exceptional  laws  which  his  predecessor  had  proposed 
for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  The 
first  measure  discussed  was  the  law  that  affected  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  it  gave  rise  to  most  violent  debates. 
It  was  finally  carried   in  both  Chambers  with  very 
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little  modification.  The  law  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  censorship  of  the  journals  was  also  carried,  after 
considerable  opposition  from  Royer-CoUard,  Camille- 
Jordan,  general  Foy,  Bignon,  Lafayette,  and  Benjamin 
Constant.*  These  debates  attracted  attention  all  over 
Europe,  already  agitated  by  the  assassination  of  the 
due  de  Berri,  and  a  military  revolution  in  Spain,  which 
had  compelled  Ferdinand  to  swear  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Cortes.  The  French  cabinet  sent  instructions 
to  the  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  courts,  to  assure 
them  that  the  government  of  France  was  strong  enough 
to  crush  any  faction  which  should  threaten  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  or  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  ministry  made  little  use  of  the  exceptional  law 
which  enabled  them  to  arrest  suspected  persons.  They 
considered  the  law  for  the  l^-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship as  much  more  impottanti  A  royal  ordonnance 
regulated  the  manner  in  which  the  censorship  should 
be  exercised,  and  named  the  censors,  among  whom 
were  Auger  and  Raoul-Rochette.  There  was  also 
established  a  superior  commission  of  censorship,  com- 
posed of  magistrates  belonging  to  the  court  of  Cassa- 
tion and  to  the  Cour  Roycde  :  but  though  the  men  in 
whose  hands  the  censorship  was  placed  were  men 
of  good  character,  the  censorship  is  in  its  nature  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  exercise  of  it  is  of  necessity  entrusted  in 
a  great  degree  to  subordinate  persons ;  and,  if  appeal 
is  made  to  the  higher  authorities,  it  causes  delay,  and 
delay  is  the  death  of  a  journal.  An  association  was 
formed  among  the  liberal  party,  to  protect  "  prisoners 
of  state,"  whom  the  law  of  arrest  was  going  **  to  plunge 
into  dungeons;"  and  in  a  prospectus  it  was  declared 
**  that  arbitrary  power  clothed  with  the  forms  of  law 
could  not  prescribe  against  the  eternal  laws  which  God 
has  engraven  on  every  heart ;  that  humanity  and 
justice  were  manifestly  outraged  by  a  measure  which 
delivered  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  citizens  to  the 
mercy  of  policy,  hatred,  corruption,  meanness,  and  all 
the  passions  of  certain  individuals."  The  style  of  this 
address  shows  clearly  from  what  school  it  came.  A 
committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
state  prisoners  against  the  law  and  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  ministers.  The  committee  consisted, 
among  others,  of  Laffitte,  Casimir  Perrier,  Lafayette, 
Keratry,  and  Odillon-Barrot.  This  organization  was 
a  matter  of  importance,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
special  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  but  also  as 
containing  the  elements  of  the  direct  conspiracy  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  afterwards  broke  out.  It 
is  said  that  a  conspiracy  was  even  then  formed,  which 
had  partisans  both  among  civilians  and  the  military, 
and  that  the  government  had  proof  against  the  leaders. 
But  nothing  was  done  by  the  government ;  and  the 
ministry  must  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  great  weak- 
ness, if,  with  evidence  before  them,  they  were  afraid  to 
punish.  The  ministers,  however,  did  not  spare  the 
press ;  many  publications  were  seized,  the  writers  were 

*  '  Annuairc  Ilistorique  par  1820/  p.  40,  &c. 


convicted,  and  severely  punished.  The  press  was 
tamed  by  the  vigour  of  the  ministerial  prosecutions, 
and  the  places  of  public  instruction  also  felt  the  weight 
of  their  power.  The  example  of  the  German  univer- 
sities showed  them  the  danger  of  allowing  public 
teachers  the  free  expression  of  opinion ;  and  the  com- 
mission of  public  instruction  suspended  the  courses 
of  Guizot)  who  lectured  on  history,  and  of  Cousin,  who 
taught  philosophy. 

The  great  question  of  the  session  was  the  electoral 
law.  The  plan  of  the  new  ministry  gave  greater 
influence  to  large  property  than  that  of  Decazes.  In 
both  schemes  the  number  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  to  be  increased  to  430  members;  and  in  both 
schemes  the  unity  of  the  electoral  college  was  broken 
by  substituting  fot  It  colleges  of  the  arrondissemens, 
and  departmental  colleges*  But  the  new  ministerial 
law  proposed  to  give  the  colleges  of  the  arrondissemens 
only  the  power  to  name  as  many  candidates  as  the 
depar ttnent  sent  deputies ;  and  out  of  these  candidates 
the  depftrttnental  college,  which  was  to  consist  of  one- 
fiilh  of  the  electors  takett  from  among  those  who  paid 
the  largest  amount  of  taxes,  was  to  choose  the  deputies 
who  wer0  to  be  sent  to  the  Chamber.  This  was  in 
eflbet  to  transfer  all  the  power  to  the  departmental 
colleges,  and  to  a  minority  of  the  electors.*  The 
debates  on  the  electoral  law  roused  all  the  passions 
of  the  opposing  parties.  The  extreme  left  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February, 
because  they  were  thus  assured  of  a  majority.  The 
doctrinaires,  and  a  few  who  belonged  to  the  centre 
gauche^  defended  the  principle  of  direct  election,  to 
secure  which  they  were  willing  to  consent  to  some 
changes.  Lafayette  said,  that  if  the  government  had 
wished  to  revise  the  Charter,  there  would  have  beer, 
less  opposition  from  the  friends  of  liberty;  "  for  I  do 
not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  nation  has  not  the  right  to 
remodel  its  social  pact  in  concert  with  the  government: 
it  is  not  because  the  Charter  secures  to  one  man  the 
title  of  count  or  baron,  to  another  a  bishopric ;  it  is 
because  it  proclaims  equality,  liberty  of  conscience, 
individual  liberty,  that  it  is  become  the  idol  of  French 
patriotism,  and  that  we  have  taken  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution  ;  and  now  they  release  us  from  it :  recol- 
lect the  contempt  and  shame  that  men  have  taken 
pleasure  in  pouring  upon  the  national  standard,  to 
which  the  most  glorious  recollections  are  attached: 
this  standard  which  was,  I  do  not  fear  to  repeat  it,  the 
standard  of  liberty."  Lafayette  was  still  the  saire 
man  that  he  was  in  1 789  and  '90 ;  no  wiser  than  when 
he  proposed  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  He  and  the 
comt«  d*Artois,  it  was  said,  were  the  only  two  Fremh- 
men  who  never  changed.  De  Serre  made  an  eloquent 
attack  on  Lafayette's  insurrectionary,  rambling  talk: 
and  he  reminded  him,  that  when  popular  masses  are 
once  roused,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  check  their 
movements  at  our  pleasure. 

The  doctrinaires  aimed  at  fixing  the  new  electoral 

*  '  Annuairc  Ilistorique  pour  1820/  p,  84,  k^ 
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law  on  a  basis  of  their  own,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
power;  and  Camilla-Jordan  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  ministerial  plan,  in  which  the  doctrinaires 
obtained  the  support  of  the  extreme  left.  His  amend- 
ment (30th  of  May)  was,  that  each  department  should 
be  divided  into  as  many  arrondissemens  as  it  sent 
deputies  to  the  Chamber,  and  each  arrondissement 
should  have  an  electoral  college,  and  elect  its  own 
deputy  direct :  the  electors  in  each  arrondissement  to 
be  those  who  had  their  domicile  in  it,  were  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  paid  300  francs  in  direct  taxes.*  This 
amendment  obtained  the  priority  over  another,  made 
by  Delaunay,  by  a  single  vote;  which  showed  that 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  ministers.  The 
cabinet  had  put  forth  all  its  strength :  five  ministers, 
members  of  the  Chamber,  had  voted,  and  yet  the  result 
showed  that  the  ministry  would  be  defeated  on  their 
own  question.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  gain  over 
some  of  the  opposition  members;  and  after  a  three 
days'  debate,  the  amendment  of  Camille- Jordan  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  133  voices  to  123.  There 
were  various  rumours  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
small  majority  was  secured ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  was  an  affair  of  money ;  in  other  words,  that  some 
deputies  were  bribed.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
fact,  though  it  is  certain  that,  in  a  numerous  assembly, 
there  are  always  some  who  will  sell  anything  for 
money. 

The  agitation  within  the  Chamber  was  shared  by 
the  people.  The  c6tS  gauche  appeared  to  be  looking 
outside  for  support,  af^er  the  fashion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary times.  Lafayette's  speech  had  no  meaning, 
if  it  was  not  an  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  to  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  great  crowd 
around  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Place  Bourbon ; 
there  was  a  conflict  between  some  of  the  gendarmerie 
and  the  gardes  du  corps,  who  cried  out  "  Vive  le  Roi," 
and  the  crowd,  whose  cry  was  "  Vive  la  Charte." 
Some  of  the  liberal  deputies  were  insulted.  A  young 
student  of  law,  named  Lallemant,  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  garde  in  a  struggle,  the  circumstances  of  which 
were  not  well  ascertained.  The  government  was 
blamed  for  taking  measures  of  precaution,  though 
thousands  of  people  were  running  about  the  streets 
with  seditious  cries.  All  the  troops  of  Paris  were 
placed  under  the  order  of  marshal  Macdonald,  and 
every  measure  was  taken  to  secure  the  public  peace. 
On  the '-21st  of  June  the  cavalry  had  to  charge  the 
assembled  people,  who  were  dispersed  without  any 
bloodshed.  If  the  government  had  not  made  a  demon- 
stration of  force,  it  is  probable  that  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  would  have  been  overthrown  in  1820;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  persons  who  directed 
these  movements,  and  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  Some  of  the  deputies  of  the  gauche  declaimed 
against  the  ministerial  measures  of  precaution,  but  said 

*  *  Annuaire  Ilistoriquc  pour  1820/  p.  123;  Capefigue, 
'  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  iii.,  c.  16;  Lacretelle,  *  Hist. 
(Ic  France  depiiis  la  llcstauration,'  iii.,  p.  423. 


not  a  word  against  the  agitators,  who  had  rendered 
such  measures  necessary. 

The  electoral  law  was  in  suspense,  and  the  debates 
were  interrupted  by  the  tumults  of  the  month  of  June. 
A  conciliatory  amendment  was  proposed  by  Cour- 
voisier,  Boin,  and  Beugnot,  to  the  minister  De  Serre. 
According  to  this  amendment,  there  were  to  be  two 
classes  of  electoral  colleges,  one  class  for  the  arron* 
dissemens,  and  one  for  the  departments :  the  depart- 
mental colleges,  composed  of  those  who  paid  the  largest 
amount  of  taxes,  were  to  choose  a  certain  number  of 
deputies ;  and  the  colleges  of  the  arrondissemens  were 
to  retain  the  direct  election  of  a  number  of  deputies 
equal  to  the  number  in  the  actual  Chamber.  As  the 
law  was  finally  passed  (20th  June),  the  departmental 
colleges  were  to  elect  172  deputies;  and  the  colleges 
of  the  arrondissemens  were  to  elect  the  268  actual 
deputies.*  Such  was  the  result  of  this  long  discussion, 
which  kept  Paris  and  all  France  in  agitation  for  six 
months.  Many  of  the  deputies,  wearied  and  exhausted 
by  the  struggle,  obtained  leave  of  absence ;  and  there 
were  scarcely  left  a  sufficient  number  to  vote  the 
budget. 

As  soon  as  the  session  was  over,  the  ministry  had 
plenty  to  do  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  There  were 
popular  movements  in  several  of  the  large  towns,  and 
manifest  symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  imagination  of  many  of  the  young 
men  was  inflamed  by  the  discourses  which  had  been 
pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  the 
vague  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  government,  which  had 
distracted  France  during  the  Revolution,  were  still 
fermenting.  The  iron  hand  of  Bonaparte  had  for  a 
time  compressed  all  political  agitation,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  first  Revolution  only  slept :  it  was  not  dead, 
and  it  awoke  again,  and  showed  its  te;rror8  under  the 
more  feeble  sway  of  the  Restoration.  The  ministry 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  ambiguous  position  which  the 
doctrinaires  had  maintained  during  the  session.  Most 
of  them  were  still  members  of  the  Conseil  d'etat,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  names  of 
Royer-Collard,  Guizot,  Barante,  and  Camille-Jordan, 
no  longer  appeared  on  the  list. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  troops  had  remained 
faithful,  and  resisted  the  attempts  to  seduce  them. 
This  was  encouraging  to  the  king ;  for  in  Spain  it  was 
the  army  that  had  made  the  Revolution.  The  people 
of  the  faubourgs  also  remained  quiet,  though  attempts 
were  made  to  excite  them  to  tumult.  Money,  it  is 
said,  was  freely  distributed  in  all  the  movements 
against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  though  it  is  not 
said  who  supplied  it.  The  real  history  of  all  this  dis- 
turbance may  never  be  fully  known ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  party,  which 
finally  succeeded,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the 
Bourbons.  Even  at  this  time  there  was  a  military 
conspiracy ;   systematic  attempts  were  made   to  cor- 

*  'Annuaire  Historique  pour  1820,  Loi  des  Elections,' 
p.  550,  where  the  text  of  the  law  is  given. 
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rapt  the  troops,  and  with  success  in  some  instances, 
especially  the  legions  of  the  Meurthe  and  of  Nord. 
A  regular  plan  of  operations  was  concerted ;  a  pro- 
visional government  was  to  he  established.  The  19th 
of  August  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak,  accord- 
ing to  evidence  obtained  by  the  police.  The  officers, 
who  were  compromised,  were  arrested  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  and  brought  for  trial  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  which  was  occupied  with  this  matter  for  more 
than  two  months.* 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  duchess  of  Bern  gave 
birth  to  a  male  child,  who  received  the  title  of  due  de 
Bordeaux,  in  honour  of  the  city  which  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  Bourbons.  This  event  caused  such 
rejoicing  in  France,  that  one  would  have  supposed  that 
every  Frenchman  was  a  royalist.  Calumny  afterwards 
attempted  to  call  in  question  the  duke's  parentage, 
and  maintained  that  he  was  a  supposititious  child ; 
but  the  evidence  of  his  birth  is  as  strong  as  the  most 
incredulous  can  require.  The  corps  diplomatique, 
on  addressing  the  king  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  said, 
"  This  child  of  sorrows,  of  recollections,  and  of  regrets, 
is  also  the  child  of  Europe ;  he  is  the  presage  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  peace  and  the  repose  which  are  des- 
tined to  follow  so  much  agitation." 

The  revolution  in  Spain  had  not  disturbed  that 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Alexander  and  his 
allies  a  reasonable  pretext  for  direct  interference ;  and 
indeed  the  geographical  position  of  the  peninsula,  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  some  measure  isolates 
it  from  all  states  except  France.  But  the  revolution  at 
Naples,  which,  like  that  of  Spain,  originated  with  the 
army,  was  different  in  its  character ;  and  the  position 
of  Naples,  with  respect  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  to 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  and  to  the  several 
powers  established  in  this  peninsula  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  made  a  revolution  in  this  kingdom  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  allied  powers.  The  news  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  caused  great  uneasiness  at  the 
Tuileries,  owing  to  the  close  relationship  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  king  of  Naples.  The  Austrian  cabinet 
promptly  placed  the  army  in  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol 
on  a  war  footing,  and  preparations  were  made  for  an 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  But  this  was  a 
grave  matter,  which  required  the  deliberation  of  all  the 
allied  powers;  and  Mettemich  succeeded  in  forming 
a  congress  at  Troppau.  His  great  object  was  to  induce 
Alexander  to  adopt  the  principle  of  intervention,  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  the  states  of  Europe  in  their 
complete  integrity,  both  as  to  territory  and  form  of 
government,  as  fixed  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  Alex- 
ander at  first  showed  reluctance,  but  he  at  last  assented, 
and  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  signed  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  the  object  of  this  new  alliance,  and  an  invitation  to 
France  and  England  to  adopt  this  principle.  The 
English  and  French   plenipotentiaries  knew   nothing 

*  The  subsequent  history  of  this  affair  is  briefly  given  by 
Lacretelle, '  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  iii.,  p.  6^  &c. 


of  the  protocol  and  of  the  declaration  before  they  were 
finally  settled.  A  note  was  written  to  the  king  of 
N'aples,  to  invite  him  to  a  fresh  congress  of  crowned 
heads,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Naples ;  which  was  after* 
wards  done  at  Laybach. 

The  due  de  Richelieu's  ministry  was  now  proceeding 
openly  in  a  royalist  direction.  The  events  of  June, 
and  the  military  conspiracy  of  August,  showed  there 
was  open  war  between  those  who  would  support  the 
constitutional  throne,  and  the  men  who  sought  to 
overthrow  it  The  University  was  re-organized ;  and 
a  number  of  places  were  made  in  the  royal  household, 
which  were  distributed  with  the  view  of  attaching  to  the 
crown  persons  of  various  ranks  and  opinions.  General 
Rapp,  an  old  friend  of  Napoleon,  a  rough  soldier,  was 
named  grand- master  of  the  wardrobe.  The  conspiracy 
of  August  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  re-organize 
the  army ;  in  doing  which,  all  the  officers  were 
removed  who  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  change  was 
great,  and  the  object  was  to  annihilate  the  spirit 
of  revolution  which  animated  a  great  many  of  the 
officers. 

In  order  to  influence  the  elections,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  king  should  issue  a  proclamation  to  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom.  Pasquier  drew  up  the  pro- 
clamation, which  was  modified  in  the  council,  cor- 
rected by  the  king,  written  out  with  his  own  band,  and 
lithographed.  A  hundred  thousand  of  these  fac- 
similes were  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  and  they 
produced  a  great  effect.  "  Keep  away  from  the 
functions  of  deputy,"  said  the  king,  "  those  who 
ferment  disturbances,  those  who  are  the  artificers  of 
discord,  who  propagate  unjust  distrust  of  my  govern- 
ment: it  depends  on  you  to  secure  the  repose,  the 
glory,  and  the  happiness  of  our  common  country; 
you  have  the  will  to  do  it ;  show  it  by  your  choice." 
The  result  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  royalists. 
The  returns  from  the  arrondissemens  produced  a 
majority  for  the  centre  and  the  right ;  and  the  returns 
from  the  departments  were  royalist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  departments.  Thus  the  right  obtained 
a  complete  victory ;  but  the  king  expressed  his  feara 
to  the  due  de  Richelieu,  that  such  a  majority  was  more 
than  could  be  wished ;  it  was  more  than  the  minister 
would  be  able  to  govern. 

If  the  dynasty  was  secured  by  the  new  elections,  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  ministry  was.  The  coU 
gauche  had  gained  little ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men,  who  had  some  talent  for  specialties,  no 
new  name  of  note  was  added  to  the  liberal  party.  The 
royalists  received  some  fresh  men,  who  were  afterwards 
better  known  :  M.  de  Peyronnet,  procureur-general  at 
Bourges;  Dudon ;  Puyroaurin;  and  general  Donna- 
dieu,  who  hated  Decazes,  and  was  also  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Richelieu  cabinet.  Among  the  deputies 
of  Paris  were  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  a  man  dis- 
tiiiguished  for  his  learning,  and  M.  Olivier,  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  bank  of  France.  The  due  de  Richelieu 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  advances  to  the  royalists, 
and  Ch&teaubriand  accepted  the  embassy  to  Berlin. 
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There  were  also  negotiations  with  M.  de  Vlll^le,  and 
the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
previously  submitted  to  him.  In  his  speech*  the  king 
spoke  of  the  few  years  that  probably  remained  to  him, 
and  expressed  his  ardent  wish  that  the  union  between 
the  crown  and  the  Chambers  might  be  strengthened, 
in  order  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  suited  to  so  large  a  country  as  France.* 
He  foresaw  that  the  moderate  party  had  lost  the  power, 
which  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  and  the 
ultra^  royalists.  M.  Corbi^re  was  made  president  of 
the  royal  council  of  public  instruction ;  and  Lain^  and 
Vill^le  were  made  members  of  the  Conseil  du  Roi ; 
but  they  got  less  than  they  expected,  and  were  not 
satisfied.  They  were  rather  dangerous  allies  than 
sincere  friends  to  the  administration. 

One  of  the  iirst  measures  of  the  session,  which 
opened  on  the  19th  of  December,  1820,  was  a  comple- 
ment to  the  electoral  law,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
limits  of  the  arrondissemens  (23rd  of  February,  1821). 
The  limits  of  the  arrondissemens  were  fixed  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  royalists,  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  give  the  majority  a  chance  of  re-election.  The 
ministry  intended  to  propose  a  law  for  the  indemnity 
of  the  emigrants,  but  on  a  very  different  basis  from 
that  which  was  afterwards  passed;  but  this  measure 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a  law  of  indemnity  for  the 
*'  donataires  Fran^ais,'*  for  those  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  property  which  they  held  in  foreign 
countries,  either  by  the  loss  of  the  French  conquests  or 
by  the  treaties.  The  ministerial  measure  was  modified 
after  much  discussion ;  and  it  was  enacted  (26th  of 
July),  in  the  first  article,  that  the  '*  French  *  donataires ' 
who  had  been  entirely  deprived  of  their  dotations 
in  foreign  countries,  and  who  possessed  nothing  in 
France,  as  well  as  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  were  deceased,  might  be  entered  (pourront  Stre 
inscriii)  on  the  books  of  pensions,  by  way  of  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  the  said  dotations."  The  subsequent 
articles  determined  all  the  special  circumstances.  This 
was  an  ill-timed  measure,  by  which  the  ministry  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Empire,  without  even  mentioning  the  emigrants. 
Though  there  were  many  honourable  names  on  the  list 
of  the  donataires,  soldiers  covered  with  honourable 
wounds,  there  were  other  names  that  recalled  pain- 
ful recollections — ^Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre,  Jean  de  Bry, 
Quinette,  Drouet,  general  Clauzel,  and  others.  One 
of  the  deputies  said,  that  an  indemnity  to  such  men  was 
a  reward  for  conspiracy ;  but  such  an  indemnity  only 
prepared  the  way  for  another  still  more  extensive  and 
burdensome  for  France.f  A  draft  of  a  municipal  law 
was  prepared,  but,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  it  would  not 
please  the  majority,  it  was  withdrawn.  To  please  the 
religious  party  in  the  Chamber,  the  ministers  provided, 
by  a  law,  for  the  endowment  of  twelve  episcopal  or 

♦  '  Annnaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1821;'  'Discours  pro- 
nonc6  par  le  Roi,  &c.,  le  19  D^cembre,  1820,'  p.  585. 

t  *  Annuaire  Historique  pour  1821/  c.  7.  "  Loi  des 
Donataires,"  p.  588. 


metropolitan  sees,  and  for  eighteen  others  at  a  future 
time,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  poorer 
vicaires  ;  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  new  cures 
and  new  vicaires  ;  Ifor  the  increase  of  the  funds  for  the 
repair  of  cathedrals,  episcopal  residences,  seminaries, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  The  budget 
of  this  session  promised  a  diminution  of  taxation,  for 
the  first  time  since  1815.  The  receipts  were  esti- 
mated at  888,021,745  francs,  and  the  expenses  at 
882,327,874 ;  which  left  a  surplus  of  above  five  and 
a  half  millions.  Besides  this,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  on  the  year  1820  of  more 
than  24  millions.  This  was  a  remarkable  result  to 
have  been  produced  in  a  country  which  had  been  so 
heavily  taxed,  and  had  suffered  so  much  from  intestine 
disorder.  But  there  was  opposition  to  that  part  of  the 
budget  which  diminished  the  land-tax,  because  it 
would  diminish  the  number  of  electors.  The  land-tax 
was  very  unequal  in  different  departments,  and  this 
inequality  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  different 
provinces  at  different  times  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. When  the  Constituent  Assembly  made  the 
new  departmental  division,  they  had  not  the  necessary 
information  for  making  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
land-tax.  It  is  stated  that  at  this  time  (1821)  some 
departments  were  taxed  much  more  heavily  than 
others :  in  Aveyron,  for  instance,  the  land  paid  one- 
sixth  of  the  net  revenue ;  and  in  Basses-Pyrenees  only 
one-seventeenth.  The  ministerial  plan  was  to  make 
a  reduction  of  20  millions,  to  be  distributed  over  the 
fi fly-two  departments  which  were  most  heavily  taxed.* 
The  question  of  prolonging  the  censorship  gave  rise  to 
great  personalities  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and 
Pasquier,  by  his  reply  to  a  coarse  attack  of  Castel- 
bajac,  alienated  the  royalists  from  the  ministry,  though 
he  said  no  more  than  any  honourable  man  might  have 
said.  The  censorship  was  prolonged,  but  only  for  two 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  The 
present  session  closed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1821. 

The  basis  of  the  congress  of  Laybach  had  been  laid 
at  Troppau.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  king  of  Naples  met  at  Laybach  early  in  January, 
1821.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  represented  by  Har- 
denberg,  Bernstorff,  and  Krusemark.  France  had 
three  representatives  there,  and  Great  Britain  was 
represented  by  lord  Stewart.  The  matters  discussed  at 
Laybach  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads :  the  genera] 
question  of  intervention  :  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  revolution  of  Naples :  the  attempt  to  form 
an  Italian  confederation :  the  revolution  of  Piedmont : 
and  the  Greek  insurrection,  which  broke  out  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Congress.f  All  the  little  princes  of 
Italy  had  their  representatives  at  Laybach ;  and  Gentz 
was  employed,  as  he  had  been  before,  in  drawing  up 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  other  diplomatic 
documents.  It  is  said,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  lord  Castlereagh,  then  the  English  minister  for 

•  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1821,'  p.  591. 
t  Capefigue,  *  Histoire  de  la  Kestaumtioo,'  iii.,  c.  18. 
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foreign  affairs,  entered  into  all  tbe  views  expressed  in 
the  protocol  of  Troppau ;  but  he  could  not  avow  such 
opinions  before  the  British  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
on  the  question  of  intervention,  his  instructions  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  Great  Britain  were,  that  the  British 
government  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  its  alliance 
and  the  existing  treaties  to  arrogate  such  extraordinary 
powers  as  the  system  of  intervention  implied :  as  to 
the  affair  of  Naples,  though  the  British  government 
had  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  it  did  not 
consider  itself  bound  to  interfere  ;  other  powers,  how- 
ever, as  Austria  and  the  Italian  states,  might  consider 
themselves  in  a  different  position,  and  the  British 
government  had  no  intention  to  prejudge  the  question 
as  far  as  those  states  were  concerned.  The  question 
was  soon  settled,  and  a  circular  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  announced  that  the  army  destined  to  act 
against  the  revolution  had  received  orders  to  advance 
upon  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  The  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  had 
severally  written  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  invite  him 
to  Laybach  ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  could  not  avoid  doing 
the  same,  if  he  would  take  any  part  at  all  iti  the  Con- 
gress. His  letter  to  the  king  of  Naples,  however, 
indicated  a  different  system  from  that  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  :  it  spoke  "  of  the  union  so  neces- 
sary  of  power  and  liberty"  as  the  means  of  securing 
prosperity.  The  harmonious  action  of  individual 
liberty  and  sovereign  power  is,  in  fact,  the  problem 
of  government.  Thus  France,  by  her  king,  pro- 
claimed a  principle  more  enlightened  tban  that  of  the 
other  allies  ;  and  Great  Britain  took  no  part  in  the 
intervention.  The  armed  intervention  of  Austria 
speedily  settled  the  Neapolitan  question,  and  the  king 
of  Naples  resumed  his  former  power.  No  sooner  was 
the  affair  of  Naples  settled  than  a  new  revolution  was 
announced  at  Laybach, — a  revolution  in  Piedmont, — 
which  was  also  checked  by  Metternich's  promptitude 
in  sending  thither  an  Austrian  force. 

While  the  Congress  at  Laybach  was  sitting,  the  due 
de  Bordeaux  was  christened  (Ist  of  May),  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  died.  The  christening  of  the  young 
duke  was  a  pompous  ceremony,  and  accompanied  with 
great  rejoicings.  On  the  5  th  of  July  the  cabinet  heard 
of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  the  news  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  king.  This  event  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Bourbons;  for  the 
remembrance  of  Napoleon  was  the  spirit  that  moved 
the  most  active  of  the  disaffected  parties  in  France, 
and  even  some  of  those  who  wore  constitutional  colours. 
Bonaparte  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  after  suffering  great 
pain  from  a  cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  was  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  interred 
in  the  little  valley,  where  it  is  said  that  he  had  ex- 
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pressed  a  wish  to  lie :  and  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
road  to  the  place  was  impassable  for  carriages,  the 
former  emperor  of  the  French  was  carried  to  his  grave 
by  English  soldiers. 

The  result  of  the  elections  for  this  year,  of  a  new 
one-fifth,  was  still  more  in  favour  of  the  royalists  than 
the  previous  elections.  Men  saw  that  the  present 
ministers  must  fall,  and  they  turned  their  eyes  and 
gave  their  help  to  those  who  were  to  succeed  them. 
The  due  de  Richelieu  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  U> 
maintain  himself,  of  gaining  over  a  considerable  number 
by  good  measures,  so  as  to  leave  the  men  of  the  two 
extremes  in  a  minority ;  and  he  relied  on  the  king's 
dislike  to  the  ultras.  But  the  combination  again«t 
him  was  too  strong ;  and  the  king  in  his  palace,  worn 
out  by  age  and  disease,  and  surrounded  by  the  comte 
d'Artois,  the  duchess  d'AngoulSme,  and  men  and 
women  whose  sympathies  were  all  with  tbe  right,  was 
not  likely  to  hold  out  in  favour  of  his  ministry.  The 
accession  of  M.  de  Vill^le  to  power  could  not  long  be 
deferred.  When  the  Chamber  met  (5th  of  November)  he 
was  one  of  the  five  persons  elected  for  the  presidency ; 
but  the  king  chose  M.  Ravez.  The  king  in  his  speech 
spoke  of  his  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  continue.  The 
address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  reply  to  the 
king's  speech,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  extreme  right,  contained  this  remark- 
able expression :  '*  We  congratulate  ourselves,  sire,  on 
the  continuance  of  your  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  in  the  just  confidence  that  so  precious  a  peace 
has  not  been  bought  by  sacrifices  incompatible  with 
the  honour  of  the  nation  and  tbe  dignity  of  the 
crown."  *  This  was  not  decent :  it  was  even  insult- 
ing. The  ministry  required  these  words  to  be  struck 
out ;  but  there  was  a  majority  against  them,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  right  and  left,  and  the  address  was 
carried  by  176  votes  to  98.  The  king  refused  to  hear 
it  read ;  and  he  told  the  president  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  Chamber,  who  brought  the  address,  that  he  was 
**  indignant  even  at  the  idea  that  he  could  ever  think 
of  sacrificing  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown."  The  ministry  shortly  after  resigned, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  not  delay.  The 
king's  health  was  so  bad  that  he  might  die  any  time, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  to  struggle 
against  his  successor.  On  the  Idth  of  December  the 
due  de  Richelieu  was  comndssioned  to  form  the  new 
administration,  which  was  to  succeed  his.  M.  de  Vil* 
l^le  was  at  the  head  of  it.  When  the  list  of  new 
nunisters  was  presented  to  the  king,  he  said  that  he 
must  show  it  to  his  brother }  a  proof  of  the  influence 
which  the  comte  d'Artois  had  obtained  over  the  king. 

*  '  Annuaire  Histoxique  pour  1821,'  p.  228. 
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The  new  ministry  was  altogether  royalist.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency, a  religious  and  an  honourable  man,  but  of 
little  capacity.  He  was  one  of  those  in  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  who  laid  down  his  titles  and  his  privi- 
leges on  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August  ;* 
and  he  had  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
opposite.  Peyronnet,  the  new  minister  of  justice,  was 
a  man  of  talent,  a  good  speaker,  and  of  resolute  cha- 
racter. Corbi^re  was  minister  of  the  interior,  for 
which  his  peculiar  character  did  not  well  qualify  him ; 
but  he  was  an  honest  man.  Marshal  Victor  was  min- 
ister of  war,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  which  was  to  secure  the  victory  of  the 
royalists  and  of  aristocracy.  Clermont-Tonnerre  had 
the  marine,  which  was  one  of  the  less  important  of  the 
branches  of  administration.  Villdle  had  the  depart- 
ment of  jBnance.  Chateaubriand  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  England  in  the  place  of  Decazes,  a  position 
not  well  adapted  to  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament 
and  lofty  imagination.  In  a  country  of  practical  ideas 
an  ordinary  man  would  have  been  a  better  choice. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  police  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  many  men  were  employed  who  were  strongly 
imbued  with  religious  opinions,  which  affected  their 
administrative  conduct.  Marshal  Victor  gave  a  military 
command  to  general  Donnadieu,  who  had  been  a  violent 
enemy  of  the  late  ministry.  Two  of  the  most  violent 
assailants  of  the  late  cabinet,  Delalot  and  La  Bourdon- 
^^y^t  got  nothing :  but  hopes  were  held  out  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  for  them  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
pacified.  The  change  that  had  been  made  was  most 
complete :  the  new  cabinet  and  their  adherents  were 
rather  the  men  of  the  comte  d'Artois  than  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  whose  days  were  nearly  numbered,  and  who 
was  amused  in  his  palace  by  a  succession  of  female 
favourites. 

Though  the  left  had  assisted  in  overthrowing  the  late 
ministry,  it  could  not  support  the  new  one.  Yet  the 
minister  had  a  compact  majority,  consisting  of  the  right 
and  the  centre.  The  opposition  consisted  of  the  doc- 
trinaires, the  centre  gauche^  and  the  extreme  left.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  new  ministry  had  a  strong 
opposition,  composed  of  different  shades  of  opinion. 
The  first  measure  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was  one  which  De  Serre  had  already  proposed  on 
the  drd  of  December,  1821,  a  general  measure  for  the 
repression  and  the  prevention  of  offences  committed  by 
the  press,  or  by  any  other  means  of  publication.*}-  It 
provided  for  the  case  of  insults  to  the  religion  of  the 

*  See  page  55. 

t  '  Axmuaire  Historique  pour  1821/  p.  228. 


state,  or  any  other  religion  legally  established  in 
France ;  attacks  on  the  royal  dignity,  the  king's  rights 
by  birth,  those  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  given  the 
Charter  his  consiiiuiional  authority ;  and  for  many  other 
cases.  Offences  of  the  press  were  to  be  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  police  correctionnelle,  except  in  the  cases 
provided  by  articles  15  and  16 ;  and  the  appeals  from  the 
judgments  of  these  tribunals  were  to  be  made  to  the 
cours  royales.  In  the  law  as  passed  by  the  deputies, 
the  word  constitutional  was  omitted,  but  it  was  restored 
by  an  amendment  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
the  law  was  carried  with  the  amendment  in  spite  of  the 
ministry,  who  thus  learned  that  they  had  not  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  that  they  could  only  re- 
cover it  by  a  new  creation.  Another  law  was  passed* 
which  permitted  no  political  journal  to  be  established 
alter  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  without  the  authority  of 
the  king;  and  the  cours  royales  had  power  given  them 
to  suspend  and  to  suppress  any  political  journal,  the 
tendency  of  which  should  be  judged  by  these  courts  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  to  the  religion  of  the 
state,  or  other  religions  legally  recognized  in  France, 
to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  so  forth. 

The  existence  of  secret  societies  in  France  at  this 
period  is  undoubted.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Carbonari,  Bons-cousins,  and  Chevaliers  de  la  Liberte* 
These  associations  communicated  with  one  another,  and 
obeyed  the  directions  of  a  central  body,  but  the  direct- 
ing power  maintained  a  mysterious  secrecy.  It  has 
been  afiirmed  that  the  ministry  possessed  evidence 
which  compromised  certain  distinguished  personages, 
and  yet  they  dared  not  touch  them  or  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  deal  only  with  those  who  committed  themselves 
by  overt  acts.  These  associations  were  in  full  vigour 
at  the  end  of  1821 .  The  first  outbreak  was  at  Saumur. 
General  Berton  raised  the  tri-coloured  flag  at  Thenars, 
the  flag  of  which  Lafayette  was  the  apostle  and 
defender.  At  Nantes,  Rochelle,  and  Toulon,  also,  con- 
spiracies were  discovered.  So  many  simultaneous 
outbreaks  called  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  authority. 
Several  of  the  leaders  were  seized,  tried,  and  executed. 
General  Berton  and  his  associates  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  one  of  them  with  the  words  *  Vive  la  R^pub- 
lique*  in  his  mouth.f  Caffe,  one  of  the  condemned, 
opened  an  artery  in  prison,  while  he  was  lying  in  bed 
listening  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest,  and  the  place 
was  in  a  moment  deluged  with  his  blood.  These  con- 
spirators were  convicted  of  treason,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  just ;  but  the  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold  did 

*  'Annuaire  Historique/  &c.,  pour  1822,'  p.  620.  Loi 
relative  k  la  police  des  joumauz  et  Merits  p^riodiques. 

t  As  to  the  affair  of  Berton,  which  throws  some  light  on 
these  conspiracies,  see  'Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour 
1822,' pp.  792,  &c.,  and  809. 
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not  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Bourhons.  The  death 
of  a  few  men  cannot  restore  tranquillity  to  a  country 
when  disaffection  is  deep  and  general.  Some  politicians 
look  only  to  seasons  of  general  distress  and  poverty  for 
the  causes  of  national  discontent ;  hut  the  material  con- 
dition of  France  was  at  this  time  prosperous,  the  puhlic 
funds  were  high,  the  middle  class  was  growing  rich,  and 
the  taxes  were  diminished.  The  mass  of  Frenchmen 
were  disposed  to  maintain  the  Restoration ;  hut  the 
ideas  of  the  Revolution  still  agitated  men's  minds. 
A  judicious  writer  ohserves,  that  what  most  damaged 
the  Restoration,  was  the  opinion  which  was  sedulously 
inculcated  in  the  people,  that  the  Bourhons  were  iden- 
tified with  the  clergy  ;  and  thus  the  Restoration  was 
made  to  appear  a  resuscitation  of  the  antient  regime, 
with  its  monks  and  its  convents,  and  all  its  ahuses. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1822,  the  elections  of  one-fifth  of  the  Chamher  imme- 
diately followed.  The  ministry  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  elections  of  Paris,  but  the  royalists  carried 
only  two  of  their  candidates :  the  rest  of  the  depu- 
ties belonged  to  the  opposition.  In  the  provinces  the 
royalists  gained  the  majority,  and  particularly  in  the 
departmental  colleges.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the  due 
de  Richelieu  died  suddenly  of  a  febrile  attack  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five;  and  all  classes  now  concurred  in 
honouring  the  memory  of  a  man  who  acted  a  disin- 
terested and  honourable  part  in  the  midst  of  great 
difiSculties.  He  left  no  children,  and  a  royal  ordonnance 
gave  to  his  nephew,  the  Comte  Odit  de  Jumilhac,  the 
inheritance  of  his  peerage  and  his  illustrious  name. 
The  king  was  beginning  to  be  better  pleased  with  his 
ministers.  His  brother  and  the  duchess  d*Angoul6me 
were  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  for  the  new  ministry 
was  in  fiict  that  of  Monsieur.  This  harmony  made 
things  go  on  better  at  the  palace ;  and,  as  the  king  said 
to  one  of  his  old  ministers,  he  had  quiet  In  his  house- 
hold, and  that  was  a  great  thing  for  a  man  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  The  king  raised  Vill^le,  Corbidre,  and 
Peyronnet  to  the  rank  of  comte,  and  enhanced  the 
favour  by  communicating  it  to  them  in  one  of  his  own 
well-written  notes.  Villdle's  financial  administration 
was  characterized  by  order  and  economy.  His  views 
were  not  large,  but  he  had  administrative  ability. 
Peyronnet  was  active  and  zealous,  resolute  and  judi- 
cious, but  a  strong  partizan  ;  an  ardent  royalist,  with  a 
majority  to  deal  with  more  royalist  than  himself. 

The  congress  of  Lay  bach  had  settled*  the  questions  of 
the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  revolutions ;  but  there 
remained  others  of  no  less  importance.  The  Greek 
revolution  had  commenced,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
Russians  for  their  brethren  in  religion  urged  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  interfere  against  his  wish.  He 
felt  for  the  Greeks,  but  he  disliked  revolution. 
The  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were 
invaded  by  the  Ottomans,  who  ravaged  every  thing 
before  them.  This  brought  about  demands  from  Russiai 
to  which  the  Porte  at  first  refused  to  accede,  and  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  only  avoided  by 
the  dexterity  of  Metternich,  at  whose  advice  Turkey 


consented  to  evacuate  the  two  principalities.  A  con- 
gress was  agreed  upon  to  consult  on  the  general  a£fair^ 
of  Europe,  and  Verona  was  appointed  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  French  cabinet  was  now  solely  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  as  the  new  ministry  bad 
come  into  ofiice  under  royalist  colours,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  allow  matters  to  continue  as  they  were  in  the 
Peninsula.  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  it  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  refugees  of  France  and  Italvt 
and  the  press  insulted  the  Bourbons.  The  question  of 
intervention  could  not  be  avoided,  and  this  important 
matter  was  to  be  discussed  at  Verona.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency was  sent  to  Verona,  and  also  Chdteaubriand. 
Montmorency  was  the  representative  of  the  absolute 
royalist  opinion.  Chateaubriand  was  in  the  confidence 
of  Vill^le,  who  saw  the  danger  of  intervention  and 
wished  to  evade  the  difiiculty.  Castlereagh,  who  was 
to  have  gone  to  Verona,  committed  suicide  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1822,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Canning  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  This  change  in 
the  British  cabinet  produced  a  great  effect,  and  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  sent 
to  Verona,  was  instructed  to  declare  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  would  take  no  part  or  intervention  in  Spanish 
affairs.  The  congress  met  at  Verona  in  October,  182*2. 
The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  present, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  and  a  host 
of  diplomatists.  The  question  of  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Piedmont  and  Naples  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
occupy  Piedmont,  and  that  the  number  of  auxiliary 
troops  in  Naples  should  be  diminished.  Montmorency 
proposed  the  question  of  French  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  what  aid  France  might  expect 
from  the  allies.  Proposals  had  been  already  made  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  to  the  Spanish  government,  and 
the  answer  of  the  Cortez  of  Madrid  was  haughty  and 
resolute.  It  was  now  resolved  to  address  an  official 
remonstrance  in  the  name  of  all  the  powers,  which  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
took  no  part  in  this  measure,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  intervention  in  Spanish  affairs.  While  Mont- 
morency was  engaging  France  to  an  armed  interven- 
tion, Vill^Ie  was  considering  how  he  might  remove 
a  man  from  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  who  was 
drawing  France  into  a  war ;  and  to  put  him  in  a  proper 
position  to  do  this,  he  persuaded  the  king  to  appoin: 
a  president  of  the  council,  and  to  give  the  place  t^ 
himself.  The  intervention  of  France  in  Spanish  affain), 
and  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont were  the  only  matters  that  were  finally  settled 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  last  and  most  solemn 
act  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Montmorency  left  Verona 
(30th  November,  1822)  to  submit  to  the  council  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  at  Verona.* 

*  Capefigue,  *Histoire  de  la  Restauration,'  iii-,  c.  11*; 
*  Aunuaire  Historiqiie,  &c.,  i>our  1822,'  pp.  2G2,  3^2,  wmI 
814. 
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On  Montmorency's  arrival  at  Paris,  the  king  said 
that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  conduct  at  Verona,  and 
he  made  him  a  duke.  He  expressed  no  dissatisfaction 
at  what  his  ambassador  had  done ;  but  when  he  was 
reminded  of  the  engagement  made  with  the  sovereigns 
to  send  a  note  to  Madrid  in  the  terms  agreed  on  by  the 
four  courts,  to  be  followed  by  the  recall  of  the  French 
ambassador,  if  the  answer  of  Spain  was  not  satisfactory', 
Louis  said  that  the  matter  required  serious  considera- 
tion. Yillele  and  the  due  de  Montmorency  were  now 
at  variance,  and  each  of  them  had  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  in  the  journals.  The  president,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  king,  attempted,  through  the  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  induce  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  modify  their  constitution,  and  to  model  it^  on 
the  French  Charter.  If  such  concessions  were  made, 
France  engaged  to  renounce  all  idea  of  intervention. 
Montmorency  had  engaged  his  honour  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona  as  to  the  terms  of  the  note  which  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  cabinet ;  and  that  the  French 
ambassador  should  be  recalled  if  the  note  produced  no 
effect.  At  the  council  he  read  a  note,  drawn  up  in 
terms  conformable  to  his  engagement ;  a  note  which 
vras  threatening.  Vill^le  read  another,  which  he  had 
concerted  privately  with  the  king.  The  majority  of 
the  ministers  approved  of  Montmorency's  note ;  but 
the  king  preferred  Villele's,  and  Montmorency  resigned 
(25th  of  December,  1822).  Thus  Vill^le  was  the 
president  of  the  council,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact ; 
for  he  had  secured  his  influence  over  the  king.  The 
rest  of  the  ministers  kept  their  places,  and  Chateau- 
briand became  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

But  Villcle  could  not  ultimately  resist  the  royalist 
majority,  which  was  eager  for  war.  After  the  entry 
of  Ch&teaubriand  into  the  ministry,  he  restored  some 
of  the  prefets  who  had  been  dismissed  after  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  5th  of  September.  The  Conseil  d'etat 
was  modified;  and  among  the  new  members  was 
Bertin  de  Vaux,  a  friend  of  Chdteaubriand,  who  had 
written  articles  in  the  'Journal  des  Debats'  in  support 
of  the  pacific  views  of  Villele.  From  this  time  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  contained  a  large  royalist  majority. 
Lagarde,  the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  was  following 
Villele's  secret  instructions,  to  induce  the  Cortes  to 
make  some  modification  in  the  Constitution,  which 
would  have  satisfied  M.  Villcle  for  the  time.  San 
Miguel  replied  in  a  haughty  tone  to  M.  Lagardc's 
proposals :  he  said  that  it  was  not  an  insurrection  in 
Spain,  but  the  general  expression  of  opinion ;  and  that 
the  army  of  observation,  which  the  French  government 
maintained  at  the  Pyrenees,  so  far  from  calming  the 
troubles  of  Spain,  only  increased  the  elements  of  dis- 
order. He  refused  to  do  anything  to  satisfy  the  French 
ministry.  The  three  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  urged  France  to  settle  the  Spanish  question 
Fpeedily ;  and  as  they  obtained  only  haughty  answers 
to  the  notes  which  they  had  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
government,  they  gave  their  ministers  orders  to  leave 
Madrid.  Lagarde  was  finally  recalled  by  Villcle  much 
against  his  will:  he  still  hoped  to  avoid  the  armed 


intervention.  The  recall  of  the  French  minister  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  preparations 
began  to  be  made.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
question  of  war  in  the  king's  speech  on  the  opening 
of  the  session  on  the  %8th  of  January,  1823.*  The 
king  said  that  there  was  little  hope  of  maintaining 
peace :  "A  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded 
by  a  prince  of  my  family,  are  ready  to  march,  invoking 
the  God  of  St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain 
to  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  preserve  this  beau- 
tiful kingdom  from  its  ruin,  and  to  reconcile  it  to 
Europe."  The  answer  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to 
the  address  was  an  echo  of  the  speech :  "  It  belongs 
to  the  king  to  deliberate  alone  on  the  grand  question 
of  war  or  of  peace;"  and  it  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  The  answer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  for  war  without  delay,  "  to  stifle  anarchy,  to  con- 
quer peace."  The  majority  was  202  to  93.  The  debates 
on  the  king's  speech  had  never  been  so  animated,  or 
excited  so  much  interest  out  of  doors.  It  was  the 
gravest  matter  that  had  been  discussed  since  the  Re- 
storation ;  and  the  answers  of  the  two  Chambers  were 
considered  as  having  settled  the  question.  The  royalist 
majority  resolved  to  make  war  on  Spain,  in  order,  as 
the  address  of  the  Deputies  said,  "  to  restore  Ferdinand 
to  liberty ;  to  deliver  from  the  yoke  of  oppression  a 
people  who  aided  us  to  break  our  chains,  and  who  can 
only  receive  institutions]  conformable  to  their  wishes 
and  their  habits  from  their  legitimate  sovereign."  This 
was  the  language  of  the  king's  speech,  which  declared 
that  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain  should  cease 
**  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  at  liberty  to  give  to  his 
people  the  institutions  which  they  can  only  receive 
from  him."  This  was  a  doctrine  that  the  British  cabinet 
could  not  admit  to  be  applicable  to  their  own  country, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  propose  it  to  another 
people ;  consequently  they  could  not  take  any  step  in 
common  with  the  French  cabinet  towards  effecting 
a  pacific  settlement  of  the  Spanish  question :  and  this 
resolution,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  were  communicated 
to  Chdteaubriand.  France  had  no  reason  for  inter- 
vention on  the  ground  of  family  interests ;  for  a  secret 
treaty  made  in  1814,  between  France  and  England, 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  treaties  or  engage- 
ments between  France  and  Spain,  founded  on  the 
'  family  pact.'  England  accordingly  remained  dis- 
satisfied and  neutral,  while  the  due  d'Angoul6me  led 
the  French  soldiers  over  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Talleyrand  among 
the  rest,  predicted  only  misfortune ;  but  the  result  was 
different.  The  French  army  finished  the  war  by  com- 
pelling Cadiz  to  submit,  to  which  city  the  Cortes 
fled ;  and  Ferdinand  was  delivered.f 

The  discussions  in  the  Chambers  after  the  answers 
to  the  king's  speech,  turned  on  the  question  of  money; 

•  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1823/  p.  10,  &e.,  and 
667. 

t  The  details  of  the  Spanish  affair  is  beyond  the  purpose 
of  this  sketch.    See  <  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1823.' 
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for  modem  warfare  is  an  expensive  thing;  and  the 
expenses  of  a  campaign  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  any  nation.  Villfele  proposed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  supplementary  credit  of  100 
millions,  which  would  be  ^ployed  to  satisfy  the 
extraordinary  expenses.  There  would  be  a  disposable 
sum  of  near  43  millions,  arising  out  of  the  receipts 
of  1821  and  1823 ;  and  thus  57  millions  would  be  the 
whole  that  would  really  be  required.  In  the  debates 
on  this  proposition,  Cbiteaubriand  spoke  on  the 
question  of  intervention  ;  and  his  language  roused  the 
eloquence  of  Manuel,  who  said,  ''If  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lution is  dangerous,  is  the  spiiit  of  counter-revolution 
less  dangerous  ?"  Chateaubriand  had  spoken  of  Louis 
XVI.  **  If  you  wish,"  said  Manuel,  "  to  save  Ferdi- 
nand, do  not  renew  the  circumstances  which  brought 
to  the  scaffold  those  in  whom  you  take  so  lively  an 
interest.*'  He  added :  '*  It  was  because  the  foreigner 
interfered  in  the  French  Revolution,  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  precipitated.^It  was  when  the  misfortunes  of  the 
royal  family  in  France  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner,  that  Revolutionary  France,  feeling  that  it 

roust  defend  itself  by  new  force  and  new  energy " 

Here  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  who  had  been  often 
interrupted,  was  drowned  by  cries  of  horror  and  repro- 
bation :  "  'Tis  shocking,  'tis  frightful,  it  is  the  justifi- 
caition  of  regicide."  The  tumult  was  so  great  that  the 
president  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  debates.*  The 
majority  was  in  a  transport  of  rage.  The  case  called 
for  extraordinary  measures,  it  was  said  ;  and  the  mea- 
sure which  the  majority  resolved  on,  was  the  exclusion 
of  Manuel  during  the  rest  of  the  session.  This  led  to 
a  scandalous  scene.  The  day  after  his  expulsion, 
Manuel  was  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  refused  to  retire, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  the  president.  Some  of 
the  National  Guard,  who  were  on  duty,  were  ordered 
to  turn  him  out ;  and  when  they  entered  the  Chamber, 
all  the  gauche  rose  :  "  In  the  midst  of  these  Deputies, 
conspicuous  by  his  gesticulations,  was  Lafayette,  whose 
delight  was  in  these  great  scenes  of  resistance."  f  The 
sergeant,  who  was  ordered  by  his  commanding-ofBcer 
to  advance  to  take  Manuel,  did  not  stir  a  step,  nor  the 
National  Guards.  **  Bravo !  bravo ! "  exclaimed  several 
members  of  the  gauche^  and  among  them  general  Foy ; 
•*  Honour  to  the  National  Guard."  A  picquet  of  gendar- 
merie was  then  sent  for ;  and  the  commandant  repeated 
his  orders  to  Manuel  to  leave  the  Chamber.  He  still 
refused ;  on  which  the  gendarmes  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  dragged  him  out,  followed  by  the  members 
who  used  to  sit  near  him  ;  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, by  the  whole  c6U  gauche.  After  Manuel  was 
removed,  the  royalists  had  everything  their  own  way, 
and  the  money  was  voted  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
session  closed  on  the  9th  of  May.  The  royalists  had 
turned  Manuel  out  of  the  Chamber,  but  this  only 
increased  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  party.  The 

*  The  speech  of  Manuel  is  given  in  the  '  Aunuaire  Histo- 
rique,  &c.,  pour  1823,'  p.  68,  &c.,  where  the  circumstances 
of  his  expulsion  are  told  at  length. 

t  Capefigue>  no  friend  to  Lafayette. 
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king  now  exercised  only  the  show  of  power.  Every- 
thing was  first  concerted  with  his  brother,  who  in  fact 
directed  the  government.  Louis  could  no  longer  walk, 
and  his  only  exercise  was  riding  rapidly  in  his  coach. 
He  was  full  of  disease,  and  his  pains  were  great.  The 
unlucky  valet,  who  had  to  dress  his  sores,  often  expe- 
rienced the  choler  of  the  suffering  king.  He  was 
amused,  and  kept  in  a  kind  of  tutelage.  Full  of 
disease,  and  already  at  death's  door,  every  stimulus 
was  applied  to  keep  alive  the  pleasures  of  sense  in  his 
feeble  and  decaying  body.  The  last  days  of  Louis 
XVIII.  were  a  pitiable  scene  of  court  intrigue  and 
royal  weakness. 

The  success  of  the  Spanish  campaign  completed  the 
extravagant  exaltation  of  the  royalists,  who  could  no 
longer  be  kept  in  check  by  the  minister,  who  was 
compelled  to  follow  their  impulse.  -The  administration 
became  suspicious  and  violent  in  its  measures.  People 
were  deprived  of  office  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  or 
none  at  all.  A  word  indiscreetly  spoken  was  enough 
to  ruin  a  man.  The  department  of  public  instruction 
felt  the  influence  of  the*  royalist  superiority.  The 
faculty  of  Medicine  was  re-organized  in  a  monarchical 
and  religious  sense,  and  some  professors  of  great  note 
were  removed,  because  they  were  suspected  of  not 
being  sufficiently  attached  to  royalty.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  concessions  to  the  extreme  royalists,  Villele 
could  not  satisfy  them.  Delalot  and  La  Bourdonnaye 
were  in  open  hostility  to  the  minister. 

The  expenses  of  the  Spanish  campaign  and  other 
payments  required  a  loan ;  and  the  best  terms  were 
offered  by  the  house  of  Rothschild,  and  accepted. 
From  this  time  the  Rothschilds  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  French  loans.  A  change  was  made  in  the 
ministry.  The  due  d'Angouleme  was  much  prejudiced 
against  marshal  Victor,  the  minister  of  war,  and  Villele 
had  no  objection  to  get  rid  of  him.  Victor  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  the  baron  de  Dam  as  was 
put  in  his  place.  He  was  not  Villele's  choice,  but  he 
preferred  him  to  general  Guilleminot,  whom  th^  due 
d'Angouleme  wished  to  put  in  the  ministry.  Villele 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Chamber,  for  it  contained 
a  double  minority,  which,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
"  fires  upon  us  from  two  sides."  **  We  have  had/'  he 
said,  '*  good  elections  since  we  came  into  power ;  under 
present  circumstances,  we  shall  have  still  better." 
The  president  of  the  council  had  a  grand  scheme  in 
his  head,  to  modify  the  37th  article  of  the  Charter, 
to  make  septennial  parliaments,  and  to  have  no  annual 
elections  of  a  portion  of  the  Deputies.  It  was  in  fact 
an  English  idea,  cherished  and  recommended  by  Cha* 
teaubriand  in  a  pamphlet.  On  the  23rd  of  December, 
1823,  the  king  made  twenty-seven  new  peers  of 
France;  among  whom  were  several  generals,  and 
thirteen  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
among  whom  was  Laind.  On  the  25th  appeared  in 
the  'Moniteur'  an  ordonnance  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber,  which  also  fixed  the  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  session  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1 824. 
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All  other  interests  were  now  absorbed  in  the  elec- 
tions, the  result  of  which  would  determine  whether 
the  royalists  were  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  parlia- 
mentary power ;  for  the  question  of  septennial  parlia- 
inents  had  been  discussed  in  the  journals,  and  it  would 
naturally  be  discussed  by  the  electors.  The  govern- 
ment exerted  all  its  influence :  even  before  the  disso- 
lution there  were  circulars,  instructions,  pastoral  letters, 
and  episcopal  letters :  the  clergy  were  as  active  as 
if  the  matter  solely  concerned  themselves.  The  car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Toulouse  issued  an  episcopal 
letter  (mandemeni),  which  went  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  authority;  he  called  for  great  changes,  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  church.  Even  the  ministry 
could  not  submit  to  this;  and  they  suppressed  his 
episcopal  message.  At  this  time  began  the  resistance 
of  the  civil  constituted  authorities  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  which  was  in  effect  a  resistance  to 
the  cabinet,  which  had  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
plexion. Religion  and  the  ministerial  system  now 
began  to  be  viewed  as  one  thing,  a  result  which  was 
fatal  to  the  monarchy.  The  returns  gave  a  complete 
victory  to  the  royalists ;  a  majority  such  as  they  had 


never  obtained  before.  The  gauche  and^its  centre  were 
reduced  to  about  nineteen.  But  this  victory  was 
dangerous  to  the  minister,  for  he  had  no  means  of 
resisting:  he  must  do  what  a  majority  wished;  and 
though  this  may  appear  to  be  the  true  theory  of  a 
representative  system,  a  government  which  is  the  mere 
expression  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  is  sure  to  be 
in  hostility  to  that  which  it  is  said  to  represent,  but 
cannot  represent  the  opinion  of  a  nation.  The  various 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  new  Chamber  have  been 
minutely  delineated  by  a  French  historian.*  "  The 
religious  party  had  a  full  and  complete  victory:  it 
governed  the  majority,  and  through  it  the  ministry, 
who  from  that  time  had  no  longer  the  freedom  nor  the 
power  of  action."  There  were  men  in  this  Chamber 
who  "  inspired  the  crown  with  the  idea  that  it  had 
a  mission  from  Heaven  to  restore  to  France  its  religion, 
its  antient  morals,  and  its  monarchic  faith."  For  such 
men  the  Revolution  was  a  lesson  without  instruction, 
and  they  could  not  foresee  that  they  were  going  on  the 
road  to  another. 

*  Capefigue,  'Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  iii.,  c.  21. 
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The  Chamber  was  dissolved,  in  order  to  get  a  new 
one  which  should  vote  the  Septennial  Act,  which  was 
to  be  the  great  measure  of  the  session.  The  electors 
had  been  consulted  by  the  new  elections,  and  it  re- 
mained for  the  Chamber  to  declare  their  opinions  by 
the  majority  which  had  been  sent  to  it.  But  there  was 
another  measure  in  reserve  which  the  great  majority 
demanded,  indemnity  for  the  emigrants,  Villdle  had 
long  considered  this  matter :  he  liked  it  no  better  than 
the  Spanish  war,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  inevitable. 
He  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount,  and 
it  reached  the  frightful  sum  of  a  milliard.  But  how 
was  this  to  be  effected  ? — by  taxing  the  industry  of  the 
people,  or  by  a  loan,  or  by  what  other  means  ?  The 
idea  of  paying  off  a  part  of  the  public  debt  and  dimin- 
ishing the  interest,  was  suggested  to  the  minister  as  a 
preparatory  measure.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
announced  these  two  measures,  the  Septennial  Act, 
and  *'  measures  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital  of  the 
rentes  created  by  the  State  at  unfavourable  tiroes,  or 
for  their  conversion  into  securities,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  more  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  financial 
transactions ;  and  when  this  operation  was  completed, 
it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  taxes  and  to  close 
the  last  wounds  of  the  Revolution."  Even  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  ardent  majority :  nothing  was  said  of 
religion  in  the  king's  speech  ;*  nothing  was   said   of 


restoring  what  the  Revolution  had  destroyed :  there 
were  still  churches  without  pastors,  and  a  deficiency 
of  bishops  ;  and  there  were  men  who  longed  for  the 
restoration  of  those  religious  communities  which  once 
covered  the  territory  of  France.  Though  the  cStS 
gauche  was  thinned,  it  was  not  thin  enough,  for  general 
Foy  and  Benjamin  Constant  were  there.  Both  these 
returns  were  disputed.  The  general  soon  proved  the 
validity  of  his  return.  The  affair  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant lasted  some  time ;  but  finally  he  proved,  what 
had  been  denied,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  according 
to  the  law  of  1790. 

The  ministerial  measure,  as  to  the  septennial  Cham- 
ber, was  briefly  expressed :  "  The  present  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  all  those  which  shall  follow  it,  shall  be 
re-elected  in  their  entirety:  they  shall  last  for  seven 
years,  reckoning  from  the  day  on  which  shall  be  issued 
the  ordonnance  for  their  first  meeting,  unless  they  be 
dissolved  by  the  king,"  The  law  was  passed  in  these 
very  terms  (9th  June,  1824),  and  thus  the  Chamber 
got  a  seven  years'  existence.*  It  met  with  opposition 
both  among  the  Peers  and  the  Deputies.  The  due  de 
Doudeauville,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  who 
was  in  favour  of  it,  explained  how  he  understood  it : 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1824,'  p.  696  j  and  the 
'Debates/ p.  86,  &e. 
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"  I  compare,"  he  said,  "  the  Septennial  Act  to  a  kind 
of  lease  for  seven  years  between  the  ministry  and  the 
Chambers  ;  a  period  useful  for  the  development  of  all 
institutions  and  of  the  representative  government." 
Chateaubriand  supported  the  law  with  all  his  talent 
and  influence.  He  had  learned  to  admire  septennial 
parliaments  in  England ;  but  if  he  had  not  discovered 
that  septennial  parliaments  in  England  and  in  France 
would  be  very  different  things,  he  must  have  very 
imperfectly  understood  the  nature  of  English  elections. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  change  in  France, 
the  circumstances  of  England  and  France  were  very 
different.  One  thing  alone  made  a  great  difference. 
In  England  the  title  of  the  reigning  house  was  firmly 
settled :  in  France  the  principle  of  the  Bourbons'  title 
was  not  settled ;  and  what  was  to  be  done,  if  a  newly- 
elected  Chamber  should  send  a  majority  which  was 
hostile  to  it?* 

On  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  rentes, 
Vill^le  experienced  a  check.  The  project  that  he 
finally  proposed  to  the  Chambers  was  one  that  was 
concerted  with  the  three  houses  of  Baring,  Rothschild, 
and  LafHtte.  The  minister  undertook  to  propose 
a  measure  for  the  conversion  of  140  millions  of  rentes, 
5  per  cent,  consolidated,  into  3  per  cents.,  at  the  price 
of  75.  The  bankers  undertook  to  furnish  the  treasury 
with  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  holders  of  the  5  per 
cent,  who  should  not  agree  to  the  conversion,  and  take 
themselves,  at  75,  the  3  per  cents,  which  were  appro- 
priated to  the  dissident  holders  of  5  per  cents.  These 
houses  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  services  with  the 
profits  which  might  result  to  the  government  from  the 
conversion,  from  the  day  on  which  it  should  com- 
mence, to  the  31st  of  December,  1825.f  This  was 
not  a  party  measure  at  all,  for  Laffitte  was  interested 
in  it  as  well  as  Rothschild ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  vio- 
lent opposition,  though  the  diminution  of  the  budget, 
which  the  measure  would  secure,  promised  the  means 
•*  of  healing  the  last  wounds  of  the  Revolution ;"  for 
in  Yillele's  design  the  measure  of  conversion  was 
connected  with  that  of  indemnity  for  the  emigrants, 
which  the  composition  of  the  present  Chamber  made 
an  imperious  necessity.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  minister  had  a  majority  of  93  ;  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  there  was  a  majority  against  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  contributed  to  this  result.  He  argued 
against  the  justice  of  the  measure ;  and  if  its  justice 
should  be  maintained,  he  asked  if  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  to  be  employed  was  just.  "  The  fundholder," 
he  said,  "  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  speculations 
of  commerce,  or  the  calculations  of  the  bank  or  of  the 
treasury,  who  lives  only  on  his  income,  without  trou- 
bling himself  about  anything  else ;  will  he  not  see  in 
this  reduction  a  complete  revolution  in  his  existence, 
in  that  of  his  children  and  his  famDy  ?"  Yillele  knew 
that  Chateaubriand  was  opposed  to  his  measure :  he 
spoke  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  either  Chamber ; 

*  Cnpefigue,  '  Hist,  dc  la  Restauration/  iii.,  c  21. 
t  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1824,'  p.  36. 


out  of  the  Chambers  he  had  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  it ;  and  the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  bis  oigaa, 
had  refused  to  write  In  favour  of  the  3  per  cents.  The 
two  ministers  disliked  one  another,  and  probably  Cb&- 
teaubriand  would  not  have  objected  to  a  coalition  with 
the  Richelieu  party  in  the  Peers  to  get  rid  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council.  Yillele,  however,  anticipated 
his  designs,  if  he  had  any,  and  resolved  to  rid  himself 
of  a  man  who  had  helped  to  reject  a  measure  agreed 
on  by  the  cabinet.  The  king,  who  did  not  like  Cha- 
teaubriand, was  easily  persuaded  by  YiUMe,  and  a 
royal  ordonnance  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  the 
comte  de  Yillele  had  the  interim  portfolio  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  place  of  the  vicomte  Chateaubriand.  Yillele 
sent  the  ordonnance  to  Ch&teaubriand,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :  *•  M.  le  Yicomte,  I  obey  the  orders 
of  the  king,  and  I  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying 
ordonnance."  The  method  of  communication  was 
ill-bred  and  impolitic.  The  answer  of  Chateaubriand 
was  brief:  "  M.  Ic  Comte,  I  have  quitted  the  hotel 
of  foreign  affairs  :  the  department  is  at  your  disposal." 
All  the  royalist  press  sided  with  Ch&teaubriand,  and 
the  ministry  of  Yillele  was  attacked  with  unceasing 
violence. 

When  Chiteaubriand  quitted  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  there  were  several  difficult  questions  to  settle : 
the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  principalities,  which  Turkey  had  liitherto 
evaded,  and  the  Greek  revolution :  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French  troops:  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  which  Ferdinand,  now  restored  to  his 
power,  wished  to  recover,  and  to  subject  again  to  the 
yoke  of  Spain :  and  the  question  of  Portugal.  France 
had  been  occupied  by  the  allies,  in  order  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  Spain  was  still  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  wished  to  moderate  the  tyrannical 
excesses  of  Ferdinand,  a  brutal  and  cruel  man,  irritated 
by  the  insults  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit 
to.  The  prince  de  Polignac  was  instructed  to  assure 
Mr.  Canning  that  France  had  no  intention  to  prolong 
the  occupation  of  Spain  beyond  the  month  of  Januan*, 
1825,  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  occupation  was 
to  urge  moderation  on  the  Spanish  government.  As 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  tlie  question  was  more  diffi- 
cult. The  royalist  opinion  in  France  was  in  favour 
of  an  armed  force  to  restore  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  But  Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  any 
armed  intervention,  or  even  allow  any  menace  from 
a  foreign  power :  such  measures  would  only  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  their  independence  on  her  part.  In  fact 
the  English  minister  was  resolved  to  act  towards  the 
colonies  in  such  way  as  he  should  think  best  for  the 
interests  of  England.  In  Portugal,  don  Miguel  had 
risen  against  his  father,  John  YI.,  under  the  pretext 
of  supporting  his  rights ;  and  the  king  was  a  prisoner. 
The  French  minister,  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  take  refuge  in  an  English  ship  in  the  Tagus, 
where  he  resumed  his  authority,  and  summoned  bis 
rebellious  son  to  him.  Don  Miguel  obeyed,  was 
deprived  of  his  command  in  chief,  and  received  per- 
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mission  to  travel.  The  royalist  party  in  France  and 
in  Spain  were  no  strangers  to  Miguel's  rebellion,  and 
they  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  whom  Yillele  recalled,  without  the  risk  of 
any  complaints  on  their  part.  Miguel  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  royalist  party  in  France;  a  fact  not 
without  its  significance,  as  showing  what  the  object 
of  this  party  really  was — the  establishment  of  the  old 
regime.  England  took  advantage  of  the  insecurity 
of  John  YI. ;  and,  in  accordance  with  treaties  which 
have  long  bound  the  miserable  country  of  Portugal 
and  England,  troops  were  sent  by  the  British  minister 
to  occupy  one  part  of  the  peninsula,  while  he  was 
expressing  his  uneasiness  at  the  French  occupation 
of  the  other  part. 

The  financial  questions  came  on  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  the  debates  on  the  Spanish  expedition. 
M.  Martignac  made  a  report,  on  the  21st  of  June,  on 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  It  appeared  that  when 
the  army  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Spain,  the  stock 
of  provisions  was  far  from  being  sufficient,  and  the 
means  of  transport  were  entirely  wanting.  **  In  these 
circumstances,"  said  M.  Martignac,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Spain,  "M.  Ouvrard  had 
found  the  means  of  rendering  himself  necessary :  he 
declared  that  he  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the 
supplies  which  were  wanting:  he  answered  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  transport."  These  trans- 
actions with  Ouvrard  could  not  pass  without  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  minister,  who  at  first  resisted  inquiry, 
at  last  appointed  a  commission  for  the  examination 
into  the  causes  and  urgency  of  these  dealings  with 
Ouvrard.  The  result  fully  justified  the  suspicions« 
of  the  opposition.*  The  character  of  the  royalist  party 
and  their  general  opinions,  might  be  collected  from  the 
speeches  of  the  session.  They  wanted  "  the  supre- 
macy of  the  clergy,  even  in  civil  matters ;  a  division 
of  France  into  provinces ;  a  new  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  predominance  of  gentlemen 
in  the  army,  without  regard  to  civil  and  political 
equality."  (Capefigue.)  There  was  a  continual  cry 
from  this  party,  that  nothing  was  done  for  religion  or 
the  clergy;  nothing  for  the  churches,  many  of  which 
were  still  in  ruins ;  the  bishops  had  not  enough.  The 
characteristic  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  was 
religious  and  aristocratical,  rather  than  royalist;  but 
religious  in  a  material,  not  a  spiritual  sense ;  a  reaction 
against  the  tendency  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

YillMe  remodelled  his  cabinet  by  choosing  M.  de 
Damas,  then  minister  of  war,  for  the  new  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  by  other  appointments  made  with 
the  view  of  having  a  manageable  cabinet.  Though 
the  minister  had  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  him, 
he  could  not  govern  the  press ;  for  the  law  of  1822 
had  not  accomplished  what  the  ministry  expected. 
The    opposition  journals*  both   liberal   and  royalist, 

♦  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1824/  p.  254,  &c. : 
"  Besides  the  100  millions  of  supplementary  credit  for  the 
service  of  1823,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  war,  royal  ordoa- 
nances  had  added  to  it  107,827,085  francs  of  new  credits.'' 


poured  out  all  their  violence  against  tlie  president  of 
the  cabinet.  The  law  had  made  the  designations  of 
the  journals,  and  the  authorization  of  them,  to  depend 
exclusively  on  the  government.  The  existing  journals 
might  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways.  They  might  either 
be  destroyed  by  legal  proceedings  founded  on  the 
"tendency"  of  such  journals,  or  they  might  be  pur- 
chased. Some  persons  put  this  idea  into  the  head 
of  Monsieur,  of  buying  up  journals,  with  the  view  of 
suppressing  them,  or  directing  them  in  his  own  way. 
Monsieur  spoke  of  this  to  Villele,  who  made  no  objec- 
tions, and  money  was  got  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
secretpservice  money  of  the  departments  of  the  interior 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  from  the  king's  civil-list.  It 
was  what  Louis  XVI.  did  in  1792,  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  his  money  was  spent  to  no  purpose. 
Some  papers  were  bought  and  suppressed  ;  but  this 
kind  of  business  could  not  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  *  Constitutionnel ' 
and  the  *  Courier  Fran9ais,*  and  it  failed.  Proceedings 
against  the  journals  for  "  their  tendency"  were  then 
attempted ;  but  here  the  cours  royales  failed  the  min- 
istry. They  acquitted  the  journals,  and  became  very 
popular.  The  minister  had  given  to  them  their  powers, 
and  he  now  felt  that  these  powers  were  turned  against 
him.  The  press  was  triumphant,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  censorship.  The  session 
was  over ;  and  the  Conseil  d'£tat  deliberated  whether 
they  should  call  into  existence  the  censorship  by  virtue 
of  a  power  contained  in  the  law  of  1822.  The  state  of 
the  king's  health  rendered  it  necessary,  as  they  supposed, 
for  them  to  be  masters  of  the  press  in  this  emergency ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  establish  the  cen- 
sorship.* It  is  said  that  no  man  of  letters  would  accept 
the  office  of  censor,  and  it  was  necessary  to  organize 
a  secret  commission  for  that  purpose,  to  which  the 
journals  were  obliged  to  send  their  articles  daily,  which 
were  returned,  accepted,  modified,  or  rejected,  with- 
out any  further  information  than  the  signature  of  the 
secretary  of  the  commission.  A  great  change  was 
made  by  the  creation  (26th  of  August)  of  a  minister 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  which 
was  separated  from  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and 
given  to  Fraysinnous,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  peer  of 
France,  and  grand-master  of  the  University.  There 
were,  however,  excepted  from  his  department  the  facul- 
ties of  Protestant  theology,  which  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  baron  Cuvier,  a  Protestant,  and  still 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  all 
matters  relating  to  other  forms  of  religion  than  tlie 
Catholic.  Notwithstanding  this  exception,  made  with 
the  view  of  satisfying  the  Protestants,  and  securing  to 
them  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Charter,  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  to  this  important  office  was 
viewed  as  a  decisive  step  towards  putting  public  edu- 
cation altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
The  Conseil  d'fetat  was  also  re-organized  by  an  ordon- 
nance. 

*  *  Annuaire  Histonquc,  &c.,  pour  1824/  p.  COJ. 
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In  the]  midst  of  these  changes  and  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  an  important  event,  long  foreseen,  at  last 
occurred.'*'  Gout  and  erisypelas  had  destroyed  the 
king's  health :  his  limhs  were  swollen  and  diseased ; 
his  sufferings  were  great,  and  his  strength  had  for 
several  months  heen  gradually  failing.  He  continued 
to  give  audiences,  to  preside  in  the  council,  and  to 
work  with  his  ministers  as  usual,  until  the  12th  of 
September,  when  two  bulletins  in  the  *Moniteur' 
announced  his  dangerous  condition.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  he  received  the  sacrament  and  extreme 
unction,  and  prepared  himself  for  death  with  firmness 
and  devotion.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  his  long  agony  terminated:  at  four  in 
the  morning  one  of  the  physicians  drew  the  hand  of 
Louis  XYIII.  from  the  bed,  and  said,  "The  king  is 
dead."  His  successor,  Charles  X.,  who  had  not  left 
his  brother  for  two  days,  placed  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  kissed  the  deceased  king's  hand  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  an  important  period 
for  France.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  difficulty;   and  his   conduct,  at  least 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.^  pour  1824/  p.  303,  &c. 
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after  the  second  restoration,  does  credit  to  his  int^tr 
and  his  good  sense.  Though  fond  of  power,  and  fully 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  lui 
exalted  position,  he  wished  to  govern  in  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  spirit;  and  the  real  merit  of  his  admin- 
istration is  best  shown  by  contrasting  it  with  the  reign 
which  followed.  The  king  had  taste,  and  the  edaca- 
tion  of  a  gentleman :  he  had  even  literary  pretensiont, 
and  the  vanity  of  an  author.  He  had  an  excellfnt 
memory,  and  could  repeat  whole  passages  in  Horace 
and  Virgil ;  and  was  never  better  pleased  than  when 
he  found  some  one  who  could  respond  to  him.  The 
courtiers  took  infinite  pains  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  royal  master's  classical  tastes ;  and  *'  the  lively 
M.  Beugnot  sweated  over  some  thousand  verses,  to 
please  the  king."  The  conversation  of  Louis  was  anec- 
dotical :  he  told  a  story  well,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
a  good  listener.  He  had  probably  little  sincerity,  and 
was  not  capable  of  much  personal  attachment.  In 
private  life  he  would  have  passed  as  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  As  a  constitutional  king,  he  deserves  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  French.* 

*  Capeflgue  *  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  iii.,  c.  21,  wiiofe 
judgment  of  the  king  appears  to  be  just  and  discnminaliDg. 
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Charles  X.  became  king  of  France  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1 824.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
was  to  put  the  seals  on  the  cabinet  of  the  late  king, 
which  contained  his  papers  and  his  will,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  them.  The  new  king  gave  to  the 
due  d'AngoulSme  the  title  of  Dauphin,  one  of  the 
memorials  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  due  d'Orleans, 
once  the  due  de  Chartres,  the  eldest  son  of  him  who 
bore  the  name  of  Egalite,  had  in  vain  solicited  Louis 
XVni.  to  change  his  title  of  most  serene  highness  into 
that  of  royal  highness.  What  Louis  refused,  perhaps 
from  some  instinctive  presage  of  the  future  chances 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Charles  X.  granted  without 
hesitation.  Vill^le  continued  president  of  the  cabinet : 
he  had  contrived  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  king 
before  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  popular, 
notwithstanding  Charles  X.  was  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  extreme  royalist  opinions.  His 
pleasing  manners  and  his  conversation  gained  over  all 
who  came  near  him.  When  he  received  the  addresses 
made  to  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  satisfied 
everybody  by  his  replies.  He  said  to  the  Peers  and 
\he  Deputies :  "  I  will  employ  the  power  which  is  in 
my  hands  to  consolidate,  for  the  happiness  of  my 
people,  the  great  act  (the  Charter)  which  I  have  sworn 


to  maintain."  He  urged  the  courts  of  justice,  in  his 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to 
execute  the  law :  he  promised  to  each  religious  body 
protection  for  its  worship.  Everything  gave  hope  of 
the  firm  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty.  The 
first  measure  was  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  been  recently  established.  It  is  said  that  the  king 
suggested,  and  the  Dauphin,  who  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Council,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  ordonnanoe 
of  the  15th  of  August,  and  that  the  miuiatry  did  not 
resist.  The  most  violent  of  the  journals  were  appeased 
by  this  concession  :  the  '  Courier  Fran^ais '  said,  *'  A 
new  reign  commences  :  the  prince  means  well,  but  we 
must  let  him  know  what  is  well — what  more  satis- 
factory pledge  could  the  nation  desire  than  that  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ?"  All  conspiracies  and  thoughts 
of  conspiracy  were  at  an  end,  and  all  parties  accepted 
the  Restoration. 

But  there  were  causes  at  work  which  finally  exer- 
cised a  fatal  infiuence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  king;  the 
supremacy  which  the  clergy  were  gaining,  the  attempts 
to  re-fashion  an  aristocracy,  and  the  king's  obstinaey 
in  maintaining  his  ministry  and  the  septennial  Cham- 
ber. The  piety  of  the  king  increased  with  his  years, 
and  dexterous  men  laid  hold  of  the  hopes  and  fean 
of  another  world  to  work  on  an  old  mvHf  whose  psit 
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life  had  not  been  free  from  reproach.  The  king  was 
a  firm  believer,  and  of  an  ardent  imagination.  It  is 
not  aileged  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Under  his  reign 
the  inHaence  of  the  Jesuits  increased ;  for  though  pro- 
scribed under  Napoleon,  they  had  maintained  an  exist- 
ence under  the  name  of  Pires  de  la  Foi.  Louis  XVIII. 
affected  no  great  religious  zeal,  and  felt  perhaps  still 
leas;  but  the  P^res  under  his  reign  formed  many 
establishments  of  education,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.  increased  their  influence.  Countless  lies 
and  calumnies  were  published  and  belieyed  about 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  they  were  protected  and 
encouraged  by  the  king's  most  faithful  adherents,  and 
obtained  a  great  influence  over  education  by  their 
admirable  organization  and  untiring  perseverance. 
But  this  body  did  not  maintain  the  antient  reputation 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  schools  in  former  times  owed 
their  superiority  to  the  great  acquirements  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  teachers.  It  was  now  the 
fashion  to  send  children  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits : 
all  the  great  famih'es  and  public  functionaries  sent 
theirs ;  and  those  who  wished  to  make  the  fortunes 
of  their  children,  took  care  to  send  them  to  be  educated 
under  those  who  were  supposed,  to  exercise  and  who  did 
exercise  influence  over  the  government.  The  Jesuits 
had  their  friends  in  all  the  departments  of  government: 
they  had  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  afliliated 
to  their  order;  and  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Some  invisible  hand  is  described  as  direct- 
ing this  vast  association,  guiding  the  government,  and 
suggesting  its  measures.  Those  who  were  hostile  to 
the  crown  attacked  it  through  the  Jesuits,  who  became 
one  of  the  means  of  making  the  government  unpopular. 
The  king,  in  keeping  Villele  president  of  the  council, 
made  no  modifications  in  it ;  and  yet  all  parties  were 
opposed  to  the  minister.  The  censorship  being  abo- 
lished, the  attacks  of  the  press  might  be  directed 
without  fear  against  a  cabinet  which  had  no  friends  to 
support  it. 

The  ministry  were  preparing  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers.  The  most  important  matter  for  consi- 
deration was  the  indemnity  of  the  emigrants.  In 
the  meantime  measures  were  taken  for  reducing  the 
expenditure  by  improving  the  system  of  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  different  departments  of  finance,  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  general  officers,  a  measure 
of  economy  which  gave  great  offence. 

The  session  opened  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1824. 
The  king's  speech  was  carefully  vnitten.  He  said, 
"  The  confidence  with  which  my  accession  to  the  throne 
has  been  received,  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  know 
all  the  duties  which  royalty  imposes  on  me,  but 
with  the  'aid  of  God,  I  hope  to  have  the  courage  and 
the  firmness  necessary  for  their  fulfilment."  The 
speech  only  touched  on  two  important  matters,  the 
indemnity  to  the  emigrants  and  the  king's  coronation. 
'*  I  shall,"  he  said,  ''  renew  the  oath  to  maintain  and 
to  cause  to  be  observed  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the 
institutions  granted  by  the  king  my  brother."*     The 

•  <  An&naire  Historique,  kc,  pour  1824/  p.  323. 


only  measures  alluded  to  were  the  coronation  and  the 
indemnity.  The  address  to  the  king's  speech  was 
voted  unanimously  and  with  enthusiasm.  The  first 
measure  was  to  form  the  civil  list,  which  was  settled  at 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  as  in  the  the  two  pre 
ceding  reigns.  Seven  millions  were  fixed  as  the 
apanage  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
family.  Lous  XVIII.  led  no  debts  behind  him  on  the 
civil  list  beyond  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.  The 
4th  article  of  the  law  relating  to  the  civil  list  gave  rise 
to  great  debate  and  much  opposition :  it  related  to  the 
apanage  of  the  Orleans  branch.  The  title  of  this 
family  to  its  immense  property  rested  only  on  an  ordon- 
nance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  restored  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  what  had  been  given  originally  to  Monsieur 
the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XVIII.  had  refused 
to  do  any  more,  but  Charles  X.  engaged  to  have  the 
duke's  title  confirmed  by  a  law.  If  the  king  had 
consented  to  separate  «the  question  of  the  Orleans 
apanage  from  the  civil  list,  it  would  have  been  rejected, 
for  the  cM  droit  was  hostile  to  the  duke.  The  e6i4 
gauche  supported  his  claim,  and  general  l^oy  was  one 
of  the  duke's  friends  on  this  occasion.  The  first  three 
articles  relating  to  the  civil  list  were  voted  unanimouslyi 
and  there  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  duke's 
apanflge.  The  law  secured  the  property  restored  to 
the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  duke  and  his  male  de« 
scendants ;  and  in  case  of  their  failure  it  reverted  to 
the  crown.  The  property  was  estimated  at  56,692 
hectares,  which  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  297,000 
francs.  This  measure  added  to  the  duke's  political 
importance.  He  became  a  patron  of  artists,  and  the 
friend  of  unfortunate  liberals.  In  his  brilliant  enter- 
tainments at  the  Palais  Royal  there  were  assembled 
round  him  the  men  of  '89  and  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Restoration,  Talleyrand  and  others,  who  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  it.*  Lafayette  at  this  time  was 
making  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  indemnity  to  the 
emigrants  was  the  great  question,  and  the  justice  of  it 
could  hardly  be  disputed,  after  the  Restoration  had 
paid  both  the  debts  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  first  proposed  by  marshal  Macdonald  in  1814, 
and  M.  Laffitte  had  supported  it  in  Jiis  opinions  as  to 
the  budgets  of  1816  and  1817.  The  debates  on  this 
subject  show  the  temper  of  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
General  Foy  and  Dupont  de  TEure  were  among  those 
who  made  violent  opposition  to  the  indemnity ;  but  a 
measure  which  was  for  the  interests  of  so  many  of  the 
deputies  was  not  likely  to  be  rejected.  There  was  no 
serious  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Chateau- 
briand said  that  he  felt  more  freedom  in  giving  his 
opinion,  as  he  had  nothing  to  claim,  but  he  claimed  the 
indemnity  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  served  their 
king :  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  those  who  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  had 
fertiliaed  it  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow :  "  The  posses- 
sors of  these  domains  are  now  everywhere, — in  the 
*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1826,'  p.  7>  &c. 
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political  bodies,  the  bodies  judiciary  and  administrative, 
in  the  army,  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  Charter  has 
confirmed  the  sales  of  this  property,  and  the  oaths  taken 
to  support  the  Charter  cannot  be  vain :  what  is  asked 
of  you,  is  to  indemnify  those  who  have  been  despoiled, 
to  render  them  tardy  justice."  The  measure  was  carried 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1825.  The  first  article  of 
the  law  was :  "  Thirty  millions  of  rentes,  the  capital 
being  taken  at  a  milliard,  are  appropriated  to  the  indem- 
nity due  by  the  state  to  the  Frenchmen  whose  landed 
property,  situated  in  France,  or  which  made  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  France  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792, 
has  been  confiscated  and  alienated  in  consequence  of 
the  laws  on  the  emigrants,  persons  deported,  and 
persons  condemned  by  revolutionary  judgments.  This 
indemnity  is  final,  and  in  no  case  shall  there  be  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  any  sum  exceeding  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  present  article."  *  The  rentes  were 
3  per  cents. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  commission  for  the 
distribution  of  the  indemnity  to  the  claimants,  which 
gave  Villele  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  number  of 
lucrative  places  for  commissioners,  precisely  in  the 
English  fashion.f  It  is  said  the  claims  were  settled 
with  great  care  and  with  perfect  justice.  The  patriots 
cried  out  against  the  indemnity,  and  when  the  law  was 
passed,  they  accepted  their  share.  The  due  de  Choi- 
seul  got  above  1,100,000  francs,  and  M.  de  Liancourt, 
1,400,000  francs.  Lafayette  got  450,682  francs.  He 
was  now  receiving  with  both  hands,  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  voted  him  a  handsome  present 
for  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  North 
America.  Lafayette  had  generously  given  them  his 
aid  in  the  time  of  their  difficulty,  and  the  testimonial  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  Republicans,  though  late,  was 
honourable  and  appropriate.  The  general  saw  a  people 
whose  revolution  was  stained  with  no  crime,  whose 
prosperity,  the  fruit  of  their  successful  struggle,  was 
the  reward  of  a  happy  territorial  position  and  the 
fortunate  combination  of  power  and  liberty  harmo- 
nized. J  But  America  received  its  fundamental  organi- 
zation from  the  mother  country.  When  it  gained  its 
independence,  it  had  only  to  maintain  that  which  it 
already  possessed. 

In  this  session  .was  passed  a  law  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed  in  sacred 
edifices,  or  with  respect  to  objects  consecrated  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  other  forms  of  worship  legally 
celebrated  in  France.  Theft  committed  in  **  an 
edifice  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of  the  religion, 
Catholic,  Apo8tolic,  and  Roman,"  was  punished  with 
death.  The  profanation  of  the  consecrated  host,  pub- 
licly committed,   was  made   punishable  with  death.§ 

*  '  Annuaire  Historiquc,  &c.,  pour  1825,'  Appendix,  p.  6. 
The  law  consists  of  twenty-four  articles. 

t  This  is  Capefigue's  remark;  but  it  is  here  adopted, 
beeause  it  is  true. 

X  'Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1824,'  p.  655. 

§  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1825/  20th  of  April, 
1825,  p.  5. 


This  sanguinary  law  could  not  possibly  be  executed. 
The  extravagant  character  of  the  extreme  royalist 
party  is  well  characterized  by  the  speech  of  one  of  the 
deputies,  M.  de  Bonald :  ''A  speaker  has  observed 
that  religion  commands  men  to  pardon ;  true,  but  it 
tells  power  to  punish,  for,  says  the  apostle,  it  is  not 
without  a  purpose  that  it  bears  the  sword :  the  Saviour 
asked  for  pardon  for  his  murderers,  but  his  Father  has 
not  granted  it :  he  has  even  extended  the  chastisement 
to  a  whole  people :  as  for  sacrilege,  by  a  sentence  of 
death  you  send  it  before  its  natural  judge."  A  law 
was  also  passed  (24  th  of  May)  which  prescribed  the 
terms  on  which  "  religious  congregations  of  females" 
must  for  the  future  be  established.  The  peers 
amended  the  law  as  passed  by  the  deputies,  and  the 
deputies  accepted  the  law  as  amended.  By  this 
amendment,  no  new  religious  community  of  women 
could  be  established  except  by  virtue  of  a  law.  The 
object  of  the  extreme  party  was  to  give  the  king  the 
power  of  doing  this  by  an  ordonnance ;  which  would 
have  made  the  transition  more  easy  to  the  establishment 
of  religious  communities  of  men.  YillMe  had  dexte- 
rously established  the  3  per  cents,  for  the  indemnity  to 
the  emigrants ;  and  it  only  remained  now  to  accomplish 
the  conversion  of  the  old  debt,  as  the  new  stock  was 
already  established.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  law 
of  the  1st  of  May,  1825,  though  on  a  less  scale  than 
had  before  been  proposed.*  The  budget  was  all  that 
remained  to  be  fixed :  there  was  the  settlement  final 
of  the  accounts  for  1823,  the  supplemental  credit  for 

1824,  and  the  budget  for  1826.  The  Chamber  voted 
100  millions  for  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  campaign, 
which  it  was  supposed  might  last  some  time;  but 
though  it  had  been  terminated  sooner  than  all  expecti- 
tion,  the  whole  expense  was  207  millions.  These 
extraordinary  expenses  were  connected  with  the  afiair 
of  Ouvrard;  and  a  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  required  the  minister  to  place  before  the 
Chambers,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  the  result  of  the 
examination  into  this  matter.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  1826,  was  estimated  at  915,504,499  francs;  and 
the  receipts  at  924,095,704.  The  increase  of  sixteen 
millions  and  a  half,  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 

1825,  arose  from  a  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
indemnity  in  the  manner  fixed  by  the  law,  and  from  the 
increase  in  Uie  expenditure  in  some  departments  of 
government.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  department  of  religion  and  public  instruction, 
arising  from  Uie  establishment  of  four  hundred  new 
chapels  (succursales),  the  repairs  of  churches,  epis- 
copal residences  and  presbyteries.  The  bishop  of 
Hermopolis  said,  when  opening  the  discussion  on  the 
budget  of  his  department,  that  France  required  50,000 
priests  for  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  there  were  only  35,000,  and  many  of  those  were 
bowed   down  by  infirmities;    14,000   of  them  were 

♦  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c,,  pour  1825/  p.  165,  sad 
Appendix,  p.  9 ;  and  Capefigue,  <  Hist,  de  U  Restaurat/ 
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above  seventy   years  of  age. 
40,000   parish   churches:    in 


There  were   formerly 
1826   there   were  only 


^  The  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Hermopolis  ('Annuaire 
Historique,  &c.,  pour  1825/  p.  232),  on  the  nature  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  is  worth  reading;  He  maintains  that  the 
church  has  an  inde))endent  power,  and  attempts  to  show  it 
historically.  Whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  the  doc- 
trine, the  bishop  truly  descrihed  the  purpose  or  end  which  is 


29,000,  and  4,000  of  them  were  unoccupied  for  want 
of  priests  to  do  the  duty.* 

to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  "  that  every  man,  under  a  common 
protection,  may  in  tranquilUty  employ  his  property,  his 
faculties,  his  person ;  which  in  fact  constitutes  real  liberty : 
let  Christianity  disappear,  and  all  these  temporal  advan- 
tages disappear  with  it."  The  question  is,  how  is  this  power 
to  be  constituted? 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 


THE  CORONATION. 


The  king's  coronation  had  been  announced  for  the 
month  of  May.  Louis  XVIII.  had  once  officially 
announced  his  intention  to  be  crowned,  but  the  state 
of  his  health  made  him  give  up  the  design.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.,  and  architects  were  sent  to 
Reims  to  restore  and  prepare  for  the  ceremony  the 
noble  cathedral,  which  had  the  privilege  of  consecrating 
the  kings  of  France,  as  St.  Denis  had  of  receiving 
their  bodies.  This  church  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Revolution,  but  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  state.  It  was 
repaired  and  beautified ;  its  magnificent  glass  windows 
and  statues  were  restored.  The  sacred  phial,  the 
ampulla,  which  contained  the  holy  oil,  had  been  broken 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1798,  by  a  commissaire  of  the 
Convention,  but  some  faithful  hands  had  picked  up  the 
fragments  and  a  part  of  the  oil  which  the  vessel  con- 
tained. The  archbishop  of  Reims  effected  the  trans- 
fusion of  this  precious  remnant  into  some  holy  chrism, 
and  enclosed  it  in  a  new  phial.  **  Accordingly,"  it  was 
said,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  holy  oil  which  will 
flow  on  the  forehead  of  Charles  X.  in  the  solemnity  of 
his  consecration,  is  the  same  as  that  which  since  the 
time  of  Clovis  has  consecrated  the  French  kings." 
(*  Moniteur,'  16th  of  May.)  One  may  imagine  how 
such  a  solemn  announcement  would  be  received  by  a 
large  part  of  a  nation,  in  which  a  consecrated  king 
had  been  dethroned  and  beheaded. 

The  coronation  had  been  announced  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  who  sent  their  representatives  to 
honour  the  ceremony,  ambassadors  extraordinary,  not 
political  personages,  but  wealthy  nobles  who  could 
make  a  splendid  show.  Austria  sent  Esterhazy ;  and 
England  sent  the  wealthy  duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  began  at  half-past  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  a  splendid  pageant,  and  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  long  and  tedious  description.*  The  holy 
chrism  was  applied  to  seven  parts  of  the  king's  body 
by  the  archbbhop  of  Reims,  who   after  the  unction 

*  There  is  some  account  of  it  in  the  'Annuaire  Histo- 
rique,  &c.,  pour  1825 ;'  but  few  people  would  care  to  read  a 
description  of  a  ooronalion»  which  was  more  than  a  week  old. 


took  with  both  his  hands  from  the  altar  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  aged 
king.  When  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne,  the 
bells  rang,  the  artillery  from  the  ramparts  responded  to 
the  musketry  of  the  royal  guard ;  the  heralds  threw 
among  the  people  the  medals  struck  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  king's  fowlers,  according  to  an  old  usage,  let 
loose  doves  and  other  birds  which  fluttered  and  whirled 
about  under  the  vaulted  roofs,  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  lights.  Such  a  ceremony  was  ill-suited  to 
the  age.  All  that  could  be  said  for  it  was  that  the 
king  had  solemnly  promised  to  maintain  the  Charter. 

At  this  time  the  religious  party  tried  their  strength 
by  instituting  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  "  tendency" 
against  the  *  Constitutionnel'  and  the  •  Courier  Fran- 
9ais.'  The  attack  was  made  upon  them  in  the  name 
of  religion,  which  they  were  charged  with  tending 
to  bring  into  disrepute.  The  cour  royale  gladly 
exercised  the  powers  which  the  law  of  1822  had  given 
it,  and  which  the  religious  party  imprudently  called 
into  action.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  sentence  of  suspension 
which  the  prosecutors  had  demanded.  The  judgment 
was  not  merely  a  declaration  of  the  law :  it  contained 
an  enunciation  of  principles :  it  was  a  protest  against 
the  "  tendency"  of  the  administration. 

The  death  of  general  Foy  in  November  was  the 
occasion  of  a  demonstration  of  public  opinion.  He 
and  de  Serre  died  about  the  same  time ;  each  of  whom 
had  a  real  esteem  for  the  other.  An  immense  crowd 
followed  the  general  to  his  grave  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  rain.  He  died  poor,  leaving  for  his  children 
only  an  honourable  name;  but  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  providing  for  his  children.  Sums  large 
and  small  were  received :  Laffitte  gave  50,000  francs, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Casimir  P6rier  each 
1 0,000 .  The  whole  subscription  amounted  to  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  one  million  francs.  This  was  a  significant 
fact,  and  so  was  the  deep-felt,  silent  sorrow,  the  order 
and  the  quiet  behaviour  of  the  immense  multitude  which 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  orator  of  the  people,  who  was 
not  a  man  for  revolutions,  but  the  champion  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  left  a  reputation  without  stain  or 
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reproach.  Laws  against  sacrilege  and  the  institution 
of  religious  communities  were  childish  demonstrations 
compared  with  this.* 

The  question  of  St.  Domingo  had  never  yet  heen 
settled.  The  island  had  maintained  its  independence 
ever  since  it  hroke  its  allegiance  to  France,  but  France 
had  not  acknowledged  its  independence.  The  acknow- 
ledgment was  due  to  Villele,  in  whose  mind  it  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  France,  and  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colo 
nies.  The  first  step  towards  this  would  be  for  France 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  her  own  revolted 
colony.  The  cabinet  resolved  that  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo  should  be 
effected  by  an  ordonnance ;  it  determined  the  amount 
of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  colonists ;  and  required 
certain  commercial  advantages  to  be  secured  to  French 
commerce  in  St.  Domingo.f  This  year  was  memor- 
able for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  a  prince 
who  had  played  a  more  important  part  in  European 
affairs  for  the  last  twelve  years  than  any  other  crowned 
head.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Taganrog  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Nicholas,  the  present  emperor  of 
Russia,  who  had  to  put  down  an  insurrection  before  his 
title  was  firmly  secured.  The  new  emperor  wrote  to 
Charles  X.,  and  told  him  that  he  would  walk  in  the 
steps  of  his  august  brother:  he  professed  the  same 
fidelity  to  the  engagements  contracted  by  Russia,  the 
same  respect  for  the  rights  consecrated  by  existing 
treaties,  the  same  attachment  to  the  conservative 
maxims  of  general  peace,  and  the  ties  which  subsisted 
among  the  powers. 

The  legislative  session  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of 
January,  1826.  Among  the  projects  of  the  ministry 
was  the  sanctioning  of  the  independence  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  a  measure  which  the  right  had  often 
called  for.  It  was  said  that  the  great  subdivision  of 
land  in  France,  which  was  the  result  of  the  law  for  the 
equal  distribution  of  a  man's  property,  would  destroy 
the  monarchy.  The  remedy  proposed  was  to  establish 
the  droit  d'ainesse,  or  law  of  primogeniture,  and  to 
allow  substitutions.  Large  estates,  it  was  said,  were 
disappearing,  the  little  proprietors  were  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  they  were  the  masters  of  the  elections,  and 
gave  them  a  democratical  character.  Peyronnet  laid 
before  the  council  the  draft  of  a  law  on  this  matter, 
which  would  have  produced  no  great  effect  perhaps,  even 
if  it  had  become  a  law.  He  defended  it  in  the  council 
with  great  talent  and  vigour,  and  he  became  the 
favourite  minister  of  the  right  and  of  the  religious  party, 
who  preferred  his  zeal  and  courage  to  the  less  steady  step 
and  wavering  attitude  of  Villde.  Peyronnet's  measure 
attacked  the  principle  which  was  established  on  the 

♦  Capefigue, '  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,'  iii.,  c.  22. 

t  The  law  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  money 
was  passed  in  the  next  session,  30th  of  April,  1826.  •  An- 
nuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1826,'  Appendix,  p.  2.  The 
indemnity  amounted  to  150  millions  of  francs. 


Code  Civil  (art.  913,  &c,),  which,  as  observed,  bad 
produced  a  great  subdivision  of  landed  property,  which 
subdivision  some  persons  considered  to  be  an  element 
of  public  prosperity,  and  others  as  destructive  to 
society  and  dangerous  to  the  monarchical  system. 
Peyronnet's  proposed  measure  caused  a  great  sensation 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1826,  in  a  speech  which  contained  the  chief  arguments 
that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  law.*  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  parties  the  Peers  rejected  the 
chief  part  of  the  ministerial  measure,  the  droit  d'ai- 
nesse, by  a  majority  of  twenty-six;  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  measure  was  a  single  article,  which 
established  the  power  of  substitution  within  certain 
limits.  This  was  a  kind  of  defeat  for  the  ministry, 
and  it  was  celebrated  as  such  by  the  liberal  party. 
There  were  illuminations  and  rejoicings  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  some  slight  disturbance  of  the  peace.  The 
minister  carried  his  mutilated  plan  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  for  he  thought  even  a  fragment  of  it  was 
worth  securing ;  and  it  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
185.f  The  budget  fixed  the  expenses  for  1827  at 
915,773,042  francs,  and  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 
about  a  million  of  francs  more.  The  minister  pro- 
posed some  diminution  of  taxation,  which,  as  it  affected 
the  contribution  fonci^re,  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
royalists,  for  it  gave  direct  relief  to  property  of  which 
they  considered  themselves  the  representatives,  and  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  electors,  fixed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy.  The  session  closed  on  the 
6th  of  July.  The  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  who  was 
attacked  for  his  ecclesiastical  budget,  made  an  admission 
which  was  more  frank  than  prudent.  In  his  reply  to 
the  charge  of  the  encroachments  of  the  priests,  of  the 
congregation,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  name  was  now 
distinctly  pronounced,  he  said  that  out  of  180  semi- 
naries they  had  only  seven,  that  with  such  means  they 
could  not  corrupt  youth  and  form  them  to  their  doc* 
trines,  and  that  besides  this  they  were  in  complete 
subjection  to  the  bishops.  M.  de  Montlosier,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  appeared  with  a  new 
pamphlet  against  them,  in  which  he  denounced  their 
clandestine  existence,  and  their  introduction  under  the 
imperial  government  under  the  title  of  P^res  de  la  Foi. 
Religious  affairs  formed  a  great  part  of  the  events  of 
the  present  period.  Two  of  the  most  zealous  prelates, 
the  Cardinals  Clermont-Tonnerre  and  Latil,  were  made 
ministers  of  state.  The  influence  of  the  bishops  over 
education  was  extended,  and  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
were  gaining  strength.  The  declaration  of  the  bishops 
of  France,  of  the  month  of  April,  1826»  which  was 
the  work  of  the  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  was  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  negociation  with  the  bishops,  who  by  this 
declaration  recognized  the  independence  of  the  king 


*  The  different  arguments  are  worth  reading.  '  Annnaire 
Historique,  &c.,  pour  1826,'  p.  83,  &c. 

t  'Loi  sur  lea  substitutions  du  17  M«/  1826,  '  Annuaire 
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on  the  spiritual  authority  in  temporal  matters.'*'  The 
talk  at  this  time  was  all  ecclesiastical ;  papal  hulls, 
declarations,  episcopal  addresses,  were  the  order  of  the 
day*  This  was  in  the  taste  of  Charles  X.,  who  was 
proud  of  the  religious  character  and  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  government.  The  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  was 
reproduced  as  a  novelty,  and  people  employed  them- 
selves in  discovering  the  allusions  which  it  contained. 
The  government  forhade  the  representation,  as  if  it 
acknowledged  that  it  was  detected.  The  religious 
party  were  very  active  in  maintaining  external  decency ; 
they  even  penetrated  into  the  theatres,  and  lengthened 
the  scanty  dresses  of  the  dancers. 

The  result  of  the  French  intervention  in  Spain 
had  heen  to  restore  Ferdinand,  hut  not  to  pacify  the 
Peninsula.  French  influence  was  daily  diminishing  in 
Spain,  and  hoth  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  were 
full  of  disorder.  The  history  of  these  events  helongs 
to  the  general  history  of  Europe. 

The  session  of  1827  was  opened  hy  the  king  on  the 
12th  of  Decemher,  whose  speech  explained  the  reasons 
for  anticipating  the  usual  time  of  the  convocation  of 
the  Chambers  :  important  measures  had  been  prepared ; 
first  of  all   a  Code  Forestier  and  a  Code  Militaire ; 
next,  a  new  law  on  the  press,  the  fresh  abuses  of  which 
it  was  proposed  to  repress  by  more  extensive  and  more 
efficient  measures  ;    a  law  on  the  organization  of  the 
jury ;   and  on  the  slave  trade,  for  the  suppression  of 
which  the  government  proposed  more  severe  penalties. 
The  condition  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1827  was  alarming,  not  as  to  the  material  condition 
of  the  people,  which  was  prosperous  enough,  but  as  to 
the  state  of  opinion.     Society  was  agitated  by  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  which  were  aggravated  by  the 
attempt  made  in  the  last  session  to  establish  the  droit 
d'ainesse,  and  the  avowed  tolerance  of  the  Jesuits  in 
places  of  public  instruction.     These  measures  had  met 
with   an  unexpected   opposition  in   the   Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  had  become  popular,  while  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  had  sunk  in  credit.     The  uneasiness  of 
men's  minds  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  a  new 
law  on  the  press  was  in  preparation.     The  draft  of  this 
proposed  law  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  the  29th  of  December,  1827.     It  immediately 
raised  a  violent  opposition  out  of  doors,  for^  printers, 
publishers,   authors,   and  writers,   every  man   whose 
existence  was  connected  with  that  of  the  press,  saw  that 
they  were   threatened   with  utter  ruin.      Before   the 
discussion  of  the  law  on  the  press,  there  was  a  debate 
on  the  question  of  the  post-office  charges.     The  object 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  ministry  was  to  improve 
the  post-office  department ;  but  one  article  was  looked 
on   with   suspicion,   because  it  was  supposed   to   be 
connected  with  the  measure  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press.      This  article  (No.  8)  proposed  to  increase  the 
charge   for  the  carriage   of   journals    and  periodical 
writings,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that  all  the  debate 
turned.      A  deputy  proposed  an  amendment  to  this 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1826,'  Appendix,  p.  7. 


article,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  except  "  collec- 
tions, annals,  memoires,  periodical  bulletins,  solely 
devoted  to  the  arts,  to  industry,  and  to  the  sciences,'* 
which  was  carried  with  some  slight  alteration.  This 
was  a  victory  gained  by  the  centre  droit,  which  was 
becoming  somewhat  impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
right  and  of  the  religious  party.  A  law  was  enacted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  penalty 
imposed  on  all  merchants,  supercargoes,  captains  and 
officers,  and  some  other  classes  of  persons,  for  engaging 
in  this  trade  was  banishment,  and  a  fine  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  cargo.*  The  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  had  been  determined  in  the  congress  of 
crowned  heads  in  1815,  and  it  was  now  the  duty  of  the 
French  legislature  to  insure  the  execution  of  this 
measure.  It  was  said  to  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  urgency  of  the  British  ministers;  but  though  an 
important  enactment,  it  attracted  no  great  attention : 
more  serious  affairs  occupied  the  public. 

The  law  on  the  press  was  the  great  event  of  the 
session,  and  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  designs 
or  supposed  designs  of  the  Church  party.  The  bishops 
in  their  pastoral  letters  (mandemens)  in  1827  were 
continually  crying  out  against  the  abuses  of  the  press, 
and  calling  for  more  efficient  checks ;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  its  address  in  1826,  had  expressed  the 
same  wish.  The  government  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence had  hitherto  done  nothing,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1827,  the  influence  of  the  extreme  party,  or 
the  increasing  violence  of  the  attacks  on  the  ministry, 
or  both  causes  combined,  determined  the  government 
to  exert  all  their  power  against  an  enemy  which  threat- 
ened their  destruction.  The  proposition  of  the  ministry 
even  roused  the  opposition  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran9aise, 
and  M.  de  Lacretelle  read  before  this  body,  in  the 
sitting  of  the  4th  of  January,  an  energetic  paper  on 
the  evils  which  would  result  to  literature  from  the 
proposed  law  ;  and  he  moved  that  an  humble  petition 
be  presented  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
him  of  the  fears  and  the  wishes  of  the  Academic,  of 
which  the  king  was  the  patron.  Three  members 
appointed  by  the  Academic  drew  up  the  petition: 
they  were  Ch&teaubriand,  Lacretelle,  and  Villemain. 
The  perpetual  secretary  wrote  to  the  first  gentleman  in 
waiting  of  the  king,  to  ask  for  an  audience  to  present 
the  humble  petition  of  the  Academic.  The  king's 
answer  was  that  he  would  not  grant  the  audience.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  ministry  punished  some  of  those 
who  were  parties  to  the  petition.  Villemain  still  held 
the  humble  place  of  maitre  des  requites  to  the  Conseil 
d*£tat,  and  Peyronnet  deprived  him  of  it.  Lacretelle 
had  the  office  of  dramatic  censor :  Corbi^re  took  it 
from  him.  Michaud  who  had  been  a  most  faithful 
adherent  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  during  all  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution,  was  rewarded  by  the  poor-paid 
place  of  a  reader  to  the  king,  and  the  king  now  informed 
the  public,  through  the  '  Moniteur,'  that  M.  Michaud 
was  no  longer  a  reader.     Royalty  had  been  constantly 

*  <  Annuaire  Historique^  &c.^  pour  1827/  Appendix^  p.  2. 
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increasing  its  enemies  on  all  sides ;  it  now  added  to 
them  the  moderate  men  of  the  Royalist  party,  those 
who  still  maintained  some  independence^  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  attainments. 

The  original  measure  of  the  ministers  on  the  press 
was  the  destruction  of  it.*  The  author  of  an  article 
in  defence  of  it,  which  appeared  in  the  •  Moniteur,' 
called  it  "  a  law  of  justice  and  of  love."  Chateau- 
briand called  it  "  a  Vandal  law."  Casimir  Perier  said, 
they  might  just  as  well  propose  an  article  to  this  effect : 
•*  printing  is  suppressed  in  France  for  the  benefit  of 
Belgium."  No  measure  since  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  government  in  France  was  debated  so 
long  or  with  so  much  animation.  The  proposed  law, 
afler  receiving  numerous  modifications,  was  carried  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  majority  of  233  to  134. 
Though  this  would  have  been  a  considerable  majority 
in  any  other  deliberative  assembly,  it  was  the  sign  of  a 
decreasing  majority  in  the  French  Chamber.  To  esti- 
mate the  character  of  the  ministers  who  proposed  this 
law,  and  that  of  the  Chamber  which  voted  for  it,  as  it 
was  amended,  the  original  measure  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  law  as  it  was  passed. -f-  Though  the 
Jaw  had  been  modified  by  the  Deputies,  and  greatly 
altered  in  the  most  vexatious  articles,  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  still  stigma- 
tized as  an  attack  on  the  public  liberties.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  peers  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  law  contained  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press;  and  the  choice  of  such  a  committee 
showed  that  the  ministry  might  expect  a  formidable 
opposition.  While  the  committee  of  the  peers  was 
engaged  in  examining  this  law,  an  event  happened 
which  added  to  the  fury  of  political  discord.  The  due 
de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished peers  of  the  opposition,  died  on  the  27th  of 
March.  His  long  life  had  been  occupied  by  charity 
and  benevolent  acts.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a 
number  of  young  men,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  arts  et  metiers  at  Ch&lons,  wishing  to  honour 
the  memory  of  their  benefactor,  carried  the  coffin  from 
the  duke's  hotel  to  the  church.  When  the  coffin  was 
brought  out  of  the  church,  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  carry  it  in  the  same  way  to  the  barri^re,  from 
whence  the  body  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Liancourt, 
when  a  commissioner  of  police  appeared  and  ordered 
tlie  coffin  to  be  placed  on  the  funeral -car.  The  young 
men  persisted  in  their  intention  to  carry  the  body,  and 
resisted  the  armed  force  which  was  on  the  spot  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  police.  In  the  confusion  that 
ensued,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  deputation  of  peers,  many 
distinguished  persons,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
the  coffin,  which  was  forcibly  taken  from  the  young 
men,  fell  on  the  ground  and  was  half  broken.  This 
scandalous  affair  was  made  known  to  all  France 
through    the  journals,    and    the   Chamber    of  Peers 

♦  *  Projet  de  loi*  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1827/ 
p.  70,  with  the  amendments  of  the  commission. 
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instructed  their  grand  referendary  to  ascertain  all  tbe 
facts  and  to  present  a  report  on  them.  The  report  was 
presented  on  the  2nd  of  April.  It  appeared  that  th« 
commissioner  of  police  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  tbe 
pr^fet  of  police,  which  were  to  look  to  the  execution 
of  the  rules  as  to  interment  as  in  other  cases,  after 
having  communicated  with  the  members  of  the  famiiv. 
It  appeared  that  the  commandant  of  the  soldiers  also 
behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  forbade  his  men  to 
use  their  bayonets.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  % 
renewal  of  the  orders  of  police,  which  forbade  the 
carrying  of  a  body  on  men's  shoulders. 

It  was  already  rumoured  that  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Portalis. 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  law  on  the  press,  when 
the  ministry  brought  to  the  Chamber  on  the  17th  of 
April,  a  royal  ordonnance  to  the  effect  that  the  measure 
was  withdrawn.  There  could  not  have  been  more 
rejoicing,  if  a  great  victory  had  been  gained  by  the 
armies  of  France,  so  unexpected,  so  joyful  was  the 
news.  A  great  number  of  persons,  whose  interests 
were  at  stake,  were  relieved  of  their  anxiety,  and  others 
rejoiced  in  the  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  There  were  illuminations  and  fireworks 
in  some  of  the  principal  streets,  unaccompanied  by  any 
serious  disorders ;  and  these  rejoicings  were  repeated  in 
all  the  great  cities  in  France. 

The  king,  wishing  to  show  his  satisfaction  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  for  their  services  on  the  12tb 
of  April,  the  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  Pans, 
announced  that  he  would  review  the  guard  on  Sunday, 
the  29th  of  April,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  On  tbe 
29th,  the  legions  assembled,  under  a  brilliant  sun,  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  excellent  order,  and  the  king, 
on  his  arrival  with  the  royal  family,  was  received  wiih 
shouts  of  **  Vive  le  Roi."  Some  of  the  men  looked  on 
the  review  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  manifesting 
their  opinions,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  in  the  ministry 
might  be  the  result.  .  From  some  of  the  ranks  there 
were  cries  of  '*  Down  with  the  ministers ;  down  with 
the  Jesuits.*'  The  king,  addressing  a  man  who  had 
made  himself  very  conspicuous  by  these  cries,  said» 
**  I  am  come  here  to  receive  homage,  and  not  a  lesson/' 
The  affair  went  off  quietly,  and  the  king,  on  returning 
to  the  Tuileries  on  horseback,  received  the  same  marks 
of  respect  which  had  accompanied  him  to  the  Champ- 
de-Mars.  Some  of  the  legions  on  their  way  home 
repeated  the  offensive  cries  under  the  windows  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  and  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
which  these  two  ministers  considered  as  a  menace,  or 
even  a  sign  of  insurrection.  A  council  of  the  ministers 
was  called,  which  sat  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  disband  the  National  Guard.  The 
ordonnance,  drawn  up  without  any  preamble,  and 
countersigned  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  give  it  effect,  was  sent  during  the  night 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  all  the  posts  of  the 
National  Guard  were  occupied  by  troops  of  the  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  appeared  in  the  *  Moniteur '  the 
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ordonnance  for  the  suppression  of  the  guard,  in  place 
of  an  expected  article  which  was  to  give  an  account  of 
the   bappy  termination  of  the  review.     The  ministers 
were  not  unanimous  on  this  question:   only  Vill^le, 
Damns,  Corhi^re,  Peyronnet,  and  Clermont  Tonnerre 
were  absolutely  in  favour  of  it.     The  due  de  Dondeau- 
ville,  minister  of  the  royal   household,   resigned  his 
place.     The  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris 
was    one    of    the   measures   which   contributed  most 
directly,  as  some  suppose,  to  the   overthrow  of  the 
Bourbons,   for    it    caused    great    dissatisfaction,   and 
deprived  royalty  of  one  of  the  bonds  which  held  the 
people   to   it.     Tlie   session   closed  with  the  budget, 
which  was  discussed  with  more  animation  and  more 
violence  than  in  the   preceding  sessions;    for  men's 
passions  were  roused  by   the  attempts  to   fetter  the 
press,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard.    The 
estimates  were  founded  on  the  state  of  the  finances 
in  the  month  of  January,  but  after  that  time  there  had 
been  an  alarming  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the 
public    revenue.      Confidence  was   shaken,  and   the 
effect  of  this  is  always  perceived  in  the  public  income. 
It  was  known  or  supposed  that  the  censorship  would 
be   revived  aller  the  close  of  the  session  ;  and  this 
increased  the  hostility  of  the  opposition.     Finally  the. 
budget  of    1828   was  fixed   for  the   expenditure   at 
929,104,161  francs,  and  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 
931,302,698.     An  ordonnance  of  the  king  of  the  22nd 
of  June,  terminated  the  session  of  1827.     Two  days 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  censorship  was  esta- 
b  Hshed  by  an  ordonnance,  which  contained  no  preamble, 
and   was  countersigned  by  the   three  ministers   who 
were  the  principal  objects  of  the  attacks  of  the  opposi- 
tion, Villele,  Corbi^re,  and  Peyronnet.     As  soon  as 
the  ordonnance  was  published,  a  society  was  formed 
with  Chiteaubriand  for  president,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  and  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  press.     The 
society  published  pamphlets,  which   were   spread  all 
over  France,  and  tended  to  increase  the  unpopularity 
of  the  ministry. 

;^  The  affairs  of  dhreece  had  long  occupied  the  British 
cabinet,  and  the  French  government  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  it  on  this  subject.     The  result  was, 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  between  France, 
Russia,   and   England,    by   which   the   three   powers 
agreed,  that  if  the  Sultan  did  not  accept  their  terms, 
they  would  compel  him.     This  was  the  meaning,  ex- 
pressed in  diplomatic  language.     This  treaty  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  independence  of  Greece  and  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  was  the  last  important 
act  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
the    8th   of  August.      The  liberal   party   in   France 
lamented  his  death,  and  numerous  writers  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  wherein  there  was  probably  less  real 
respect  for  the  English  minister,   than   a  design  to 
express,  even  in  this  form,  hostility  to  Villele  and  his 
colleagues.      The  funeral  of  the  ex-deputy  Manuel, 
who  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  LafRtte,  furnished 
occasion  of  a  demonstration  against  the  government 


(August  24th).  In  the  cemetery  of  P^re  Lachaise 
discourses  were  pronounced  over  the  grave  of  Manuel 
by  Laffitte,  Lafayette,  B6ranger,  and  others,  in  which 
regret  for  the  untimely  death  of  this  distinguished 
orator  was  mingled  with  indignation  at  the  violence 
which  had  terminated  his  career  as  a  legislator. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  king  left  St.  Cloud  to 
visit  the  camp  of  St.  Omer,  and  some  of  the  depart- 
ments  of  the  North,   the   centre  of  so  much  of  the 
industry  of  France.     He  was  received  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  respect  and  affection.     The  cures  of 
the  communes,  clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  vests,  and 
accompanied  by  their  clergy,  waited  on  the  steps  of  the 
churches  in  front  of  which  the  king  passed,  and  saluted 
him  with  shouts  and  the,  ringing  of  bells.     Triumphal 
arches,  and  all  the  usual  signs  of  rejoicing,  such  as  had 
marked  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  now  attended  the 
king  of  the  French,  who  returned  to  Paris  in  the  full 
belief  of  his  popularity,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
newspapers  were  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  noisy  oppo- 
sition.    Under  such  an   opinion,   he   could   have  no 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  which  Villele  was  already   preparing.      He 
had  resolved  on  dissolving  the  Chamber,  a  measure 
which  was  not  the  consequence  of  any  hasty  resolution, 
but  of  long  and  anxious   deliberation.      As   to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  he  could  only  deal  with  them  by 
a  new  creation.     By  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,   he   expected   to   get   more  moderate   men 
returned,  and  he  would  then  be  able  to  remodel  his 
cabinet,  and  get  rid  of  those  men  who  were  most  odious 
to  public  opinion.     On  the  5th  of  November  appeared 
in  the  '  Moniteur '  the  ordonnance  which  dissolved  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,   and    convoked   the   electorial 
colleges  for  the  17th  and  24th  of  November :  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  was  fixed  for  the  5  th  of  February, 
1828.     On   the   same   day   appeared   an   ordonnance 
which  made  seventy-six  new  peers,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  taken  from  the  ministerial  majority  of  the 
late  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Many  of  them  were  men 
of  large  landed  property.      At  the  head  of  the  list  were 
five  archbishops.*     It  was  an  odd  mixture  of  persons. 
M.  Ronge,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  and 
Marshal   Soult,   a  man   of  war  and  of    the  empire, 
appeared  together  in  this  motley  list.     On  the  same 
day  (the  5th  of  November)  also  appeared  an  ordon- 
nance which  declared  that  the  ordonnance  of  the  24th 
of  June  preceding,  for  the  establishment  of  the  censor- 
ship, should  cease  to  have  any  effect     None  of  these 
ordonnances  were  preceded  by  any  preamble  or  expla- 
nation of  motives  ;  but  the  official  journal,  the  *  Moni- 
teur,' of  the  7th  of  November,  explained  what  these 
motives   were,   or  at  lea^t  as  much  as   the  ministry 
thought  proper   to    publish.      The    journals    having 
recovered  their  liberty  for  a  season,  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled fury  against  the  oppression  under  which  they 
had  groaned  for  four  months.  They  reviewed  all  the  acts 

♦  On  the  new  batch  of  Peers,  see  Capefiguc.  '  Hist,  de  la 
Restauration,  kc.,*  iv.,  c.  23. 
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of  the  mlnistty,  their  proposed  measures,  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  every  puhlic  event  which 
could  furnish  matter  for  their  unrelenting  hostility. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  new  elec- 
tions, supplied  abundant  materials  for  the  expression  of 
their  deadly  hatred  to  the  ministerialists,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  France  in  this  critical  period.  The 
ministers  had  made  every  preparation  to  ensure 
their  success  in  the  elections,  and  the  prefets,  who 
had  received  full  powers  to  act,  showed  by  their  zeal 
their  devotion  to  the  power  that  exists.  During  the 
elections  arrived  the  news  of  the  naval  battle  of 
Navarino  (20th  of  October,  1827)  in  which  the  com- 
bined French,  Russian,  and  English  fleet  defeated  the 
Turco-Egyptian  fleet,  an  event  which  decided  the 
independence  of  Greece.  The  ministers  availed  them- 
selves of  this  news  in  the  elections,  but  it  did  them 
little  good.  The  two  oppositions,  liberal  and  royalist, 
combined  by  mutual  concessions,  simply  out  of  hatred 
to  Yillele ;  and  the  names  of  Labourdonnaye  and  B. 
Constant,  of  Lafayette  and  of  Ferdinand  de  Berthier, 
appeared  on  the  same  lists.  The  elections  of  the 
arrondissemens  were  made  over  all  the  country  with 
great  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates were  generally  rejected.  All  the  hopes  of  the 
cabinet  now  rested  on  the  departmental  elections, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  element  of  larger  property 
would  turn  out  to  be  conservative.  The  news  of  the 
result  of  the  elections  caused  great  rejoicings  at  Paris ; 
some  houses  were  illuminated,  and  bodies  of  men  went 
about  the  streets  making  noisy  demonstrations,  and 
throwing  stones  at  the  windows  which  were  not  illu- 
minated. In  the  Rue  St.  Denis  windows  were  broken, 
and  peaceable  people  were  insulted  and  frightened. 
It  was  some  time  before  any  means  were  taken  to 
check  this  disturbance,  and  when  a  detachment  of 
gendarmerie  appeared,  they  were  received  with  a 
shower  of  stones.  A  stronger  force  was  brought,  and 
the  rioters  were  dispersed.  But  they  soon  rallied  and 
constructed  barricades,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
attacks  and  discharges  of  musketry  that  the  barricades 
could  be  carried.  A  sinister  omen  appeared  on  this 
occasion  :  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  line.  These  scenes  occurred  for  several 
days,  and  there  was  so  much  order  and  regularity,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  the  rioters  were  acting  under  some 
general  direction.  It  was  however  merely  the  people 
of  a  large  capital  trying  their  strength,  preparing  for 
a  more  serious  conflict  that  was  soon  to  take  place.* 
The  telegraph  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  depart- 

*  As  to  these  disturbances,  see  '  Annuaire  Hiatorique,  &c., 
pour  1827,'  p.  260. 


mental  colleges  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
that  the  throne  was  threatened.  The  returns  from 
these  colleges  agreed  pretty  well  with  what  had  been 
anticipated :  the  liberals  obtained  a  majority  only  in  a 
small  number  of  the  colleges ;  the  right,  and  the  right 
and  left  centres,  had  the  victory.  Thus  there  was  a 
royalist  mnjority,  but  not  a  majority  for  the  ministry. 
Vill^le  now  seriously  set  about  remodelling  the 
cabinet :  he  never  scrupled  at  sacriflcing  any  of  his 
colleagues  to  secure  himself.  He  entered  into  some 
negotiations  with  Martignac,  Pastoret,  and  Talara^, 
but  they  produced  no  result.  Yillele  saw  that  his 
ministry  was  abandoned,  and  his  fall  was  accelerated 
by  a  party  in  the  Tuileries  which  had  long  been  fab 
enemy.  One  of  these  persons,  who  was  most  active  in 
overthrowing  Yillele  and  destroying  his  influence  with 
the  king,  was  de  Riviere,  the  governor  of  the  infant 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  daily  saw  the  king  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  child's  progress.  When  the  king 
returned  from  Compi^gne  in  the  month  of  December, 
he  asked  Yillele  if  he  had  formed  a  ministry.  Yillele 
replied  that  be  had  not  yet  succeeded,  and  he  asked  for 
time  until  the  25th  of  December.  The  king  said  that 
everything  ought  to  be  settled  before  that  time,  for  he 
wanted  to  announce  his  new  ministry  on  the  1st  of 
January.  At  last  the  minister  declared  that  a  union  of 
the  different  shades  of  royalists  could  not  be  effected 
without  his  resignation,  and  he  accordingly  assumed 
the  position  of  a  man  who  sacrificed  himself  in  order 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  among  all  the  royalists. 
The  new  ministry  was  not  formed  with  the  view  of 
completely  satisfying  opinion,  but  with  the  object  of 
rallying  the  Chamber  against  the  gauche  or  lefl,  and 
even  securing  a  few  members  of  the  centre  gauche. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1828,  appeared  in  the  *  Moni- 
teur '  a  list  of  the  new  ministers :  Portalis,  peer  of 
France,  had  the  department  of  justice;  Ferronajs, 
formerly  ambassador  in  Russia,  held  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs ;  Decaux,  the  department  of  war : 
for  the  interior,  the  vicomte  Martignac;  and  for 
finance,  Roy.  Fraysinnous,  bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
kept  his  place,  but  his  functions  were  limited  to 
the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  the  Catholic  worship; 
and  also  Chabrol,  minister  of  the  marine.  The  five 
ministers  who  resigned  were  named  ministers  of 
state  (ministres  d'  etat),  and  members  of  the  privj 
council ;  and  those  among  tliem  who  were  not  yet 
peers,  Yillele,  Peyronnet,  and  Corbiere,  were  promoted 
to  the  peerage.  Yillele  had  rendered  services  to 
France  as  an  administrator,  but  the  general  character 
of  his  policy  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  state  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  his  successor  to  main- 
tain himself  or  to  secure  the  throne. 
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The  ministry,  which  takes  its  name  from  Martignac, 
commenced  its  career  with  a  Chamber  elected  under 
the  influence  of  hatred  and  fear  of  those  who  held 
power,  and  with  little  support  from  the  king,  who  told 
his  new  ministers,  the  first  time  he  saw  them,  that  he 
had  parted  from  Yillele  with  regret,  and  that  the  min- 
ister's system  was  his  own.  Five  well-marked  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  it  is  said,  divided  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  gauche,  though  strengthened,  did  not 
contain  above  seventy-five  members ;  and  among  the 
new  members  was  De  Pradt,  the  first  priest  who  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  a  man  who  had 
a  passion  for  writing  pamphlets  and  filling  volumes. 
The  ministry  did  not  represent  exactly  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  divided  the  Chamber.  The  object 
of  this  ministry  in  its  formation  was  to  take  its  stand 
on  the  light  centre,  and  to  combine  all  the  various 
fractions  of  the  royalists.  Accordingly,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  assistance  of  several  members 
who  had  influence,  and,  among  others,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  Chateaubriand :  he  was  to  have  the  admini- 
stration of  the  fine  arts  and  public  instruction.  After 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  offer,  he  wrote  to 
say,  that,  after  due  reflection,  he  could  not  accept  the 
place.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  was  at  last 
given  to  M.  Vatismenil.  Something  was  done  to 
satisfy  public  opinion,  by  the  appointing  of  a  special 
commission,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  kingdom,  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  This  commission  contained  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  and  the  appointment  of  it  calmed 
in  some  degree  the  excitement  against  the  Jesuits. 
The  department  of  the  flne  arts  was  offered  to  Ville- 
in ain,  then  attached  to  the  centre  gauche,  who  declined 
it,  having  no  confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  wishing 
to  enter  upon  office  in  company  with  his  friends.  It 
was  given  to  Simeon,  who  had  no  qualification  for 
the  ofiice.  The  ministry  also  tried  to  soothe  and 
please  men  of  literature  and  science.  Pensions  were 
restored  to  some  of  these  men,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  them  by  the  late  ministry ;  and  there  was  formed 
in  the  department  of  the  interior  a  committee,  whose 
duty  was  to  receive  and  consider  all  applications  relat- 
ing to  pensions  to  men  of  literature  and  science,  and 
relating  to  subscriptions  and  assistance  of  every  de- 
scription to  be  given  to  the  sciences,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts.  The  committee  was  composed  of  distin- 
guished personages  taken  from  the  four  Academies 
which  composed  the  Institut,  Cuvier,  Fourrier,  An- 
drieux,  Michaud,  Abel  Remusat,  Gerard,  and  Fon- 
taine. 

The  session  was  opened  on  the  5  th  of  February. 
The  king's  speech  announced  the  pacification  of 
Greece,  and  the  speedy  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 


French  troops ;  and  that  the  blockade  of  Algiers,  which 
had  been  commenced,  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  Dey 
had  given  proper  satisfaction  to  France.*  As  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  France,  the  king  said,  '*  Wishing  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  in  my  states  the  charter 
which  was  granted  by  my  brother,  and  which  I  have 
sworn  to  maintain,  I  shall  be  vigilant  in  seeing  that 
all  prudent  and  well-matured  measures  are  taken,  to 
put  our  legislation  in  harmony  with  it :  certain  high 
questions  of  public  administration  have  been  pointed 
out  to  my  solicitude :  convinced  that  the  real  strength 
of  thrones  is,  next  to  the  Divine  protection,  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws,  I  have  given  instructions  that 
these  questions  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  their 
discussion  bring  out  the  truth  in  all  its  brilliancy, — 
the  first  necessity  of  princes  and  of  peoples."  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  express  in  English  the  vague  and 
unmeaning  phraseology  of  this  speech, -^a  vagueness 
to  which  the  French  language  readily  adapts  itself. 
The  contemporary  annalist  says,  '*  It  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  render  the  profound  impression  which  these 
words  produced  on  the  Assembly:  this  noble  and 
sincere  language  fully  responded  to  the  wishes  and  the 
hopes  of  France."f  It  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  sagacity  to  discover  what  the  words  of  the 
speech  promised.  A  minister  who  could  put  such 
expressions  in  the  king's  mouth,  could  have  no  very 
clear  conception  of  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  verification  of  the  titles  of  the  deputies  was  a 
question  of  more  than  usual  interest.  A  great  number 
of  petitions,  presented  to  the  two  chambers,  charged 
the  late  ministry  and  many  of  their  agents  with  abuse 
of  power,  fraud  and  violence,  in  the  late  elections; 
and  the  charge  was  true.  The  choice  of  candidates 
for  the  presidency  was,  as  usual,  the  first  test  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  parties.  The  first  bal- 
loting gave  Labourdonnaye,  the  organ  of  the  c6t6  droit, 
178  votes,  and  Casimir  Perier,  of  the  c6t6  gauche,  156 
votes.  The  three  other  names,  which  represented  the 
intermediate  opinions,  fell  short  of  the  number  of  votes 
given  to  Labourdonnaye,  and  exceeded  those  of  Casimir 
Perier.  As  none  had  an  absolute  majority,  another 
balloting  was  necessary.  The  first  result  showed  that 
neither  of  the  extremes  could  command  a  majority, 
neither  the  right  nor  the  left.  The  result  of  the  second 
voting,  which  gave  an  absolute  majority  to  Delalot,  to 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  Royer-Collard,  and  Gauthier,  showed 
what  a  combination  could  do.  Labourdonnaye's  178 
votes  were  reduced  to  154.     The  king  chose  Royer- 

♦  The  origin  of  this  quarrel  with  the  Dey,  which  ended  in 
France  acquiring  a  large  territory  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  is  briefly  stated  in  the  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c., 
pour  1827,'  p.  271. 

t  'Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1828/  p.  14. 
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Collard  as  president,  though  his  name  was  only  third 
on  the  list.  The  address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(9th  of  March)  contained  the  expression,  **  The  com- 
plaints of  France  only  accuse  the  deplorable  system 
which  too  often  rendered  your  intended  favours  illu- 
sory."* This  was  an  attack  on  the  late  ministry,  and 
offensive  to  the  king,  who  at  first  put  himself  in  a 
great  passion  about  it;  but  reflection  got  the  better 
of  passion,  and  his  answer  to  the  address  was  in 
moderate  and  conciliatory  terms.  After  this  con- 
demnation of  Villele,  it  was  impossible  that  Frays- 
sinous  and  Chabrol,  who  had  been  in  his  cabinet,  could 
continue  in  t)ie  new  one ;  and  they  resigned.  Hyde 
de  Neuville  was  made  minister  of  marine;  and  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  prudent  and  tolerant  man,  took 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Early  in  the 
session,  De  Pradt  resigned  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  on 
the  ground  of  his  bad  health. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  ministry  was  a  law 
on  the  electoral  lists,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  charged  on  the  late  ministry  during 
the  last  elections,  and  to  take  away,  in  future,  all 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  on  a  matter  which  is 
of  vital  importance  in  a  constitutional  system, — the 
determination  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  vote.  The  proposed  law  was  well  received  by  the 
paajority,  as  a  pledge  of  the  constitutional  sincerity  of 
the  minister8.f  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  152, 
after  thirteen  days'  discussion.  In  presenting  the  law 
to  the  Ch(^niber  of  Peers,  Martignac  spoke  like  a  man 
pf  integrity,  **  The  proposition,*'  he  said,  '*  tends  to 
lecure  the  regularity  of  the  lists,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
to  guarantee  real  rights,  to  reject  ill-founded  claims ; 
it  tends  to  f^ee  the  administration  from  suspicions 
which  degrade  it,  from  those  violent  attacks  which 
exhaust  and  damage  it."  After  some  opposition,  the 
law  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  83  votes  out  of  159 ; 
which  showed  a  minority  very  little  larger  than  the 
number  of  the  last  batch  of  peers.  The  king  was 
struck  with  this,  and  spoke  of  it  to  his  ministers,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  necessary  consequence  of  fifty 
or  sixty  peers  being  devoted  to  Villdle.  "  I  know  it," 
ai^id  the  king»  "  but  they  have  given  excellent  reasons." 

There  were  partial  elections  in  the  month  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  members 
deceased,  those  who  had  resigned,  and  those  who  had 
been  elected  for  more  than  one  place.  Six  of  the 
^rrondissements  of  Paris  had  new  members  to  choose. 
Out  of  51  new  members  in  all  who  were  returned, 
40  belonged  to  the  c6t6  gauche,  or  centre  gauche,  and 
only  eleven  to  the  centre  droit.  The  ministry  had 
scarcely  taken  any  part  in  the  elections,  which  had 
been  managed  solely  by  the  electoral  committees.  The 
court  was  alarmed  at  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
Paris  elections.  Meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  the  different  candidates;  in  one  of 
the  arrondissements  of  Paris,  the  electors  met  to  the 

*  '  AuDuaire  Uist.,  &Cm  pour  1828/  App. 
t  '  Annuaire  Hist.,  &c.,  pour  1828/  p.  84^  'Liites  £lec- 
torales.' 


number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred;  every  candidate 
was  questioned  about  his  opinions  and  his  former 
conduct,  and  made  his  political  confession  of  faith. 
The  journals  of  the  royalist  opposition  denounced  these 
meetings  as  revolutionary  clubs,  though  the  meetings 
were  not  attended  with  any  disorder.  The  king  was 
alarmed  at  the  men  who  were  sent  to  the  chamber, 
and  be  said  to  Martignac,  **  You  see  where  we  are 
going  to  with  our  laws/'  Martignac  could  only 
answer,  that  they  must  attempt  *^  to  advance  to  a 
grand  system  of  fusion,  oblivion,  and  liberty ;  and 
that  on  this  ground  all  opinions  would  come  over  to 
royalty."* 

The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  intervention 
of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  brought,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  some  new  expenses,  Ibrahim  Pacha 
was  in  the  Morea,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  it  was 
agreed  among  the  parties  to  the  treaty  that  the  French 
should  have  Che  honour  of  driving  him  out.  The 
necessary  preparations  were  made  by  the  French  mini- 
stry with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  expedition  left 
France  on  the  17  th  of  August,  and  landed  at  Coron 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  A  convention  was 
soon  concluded  with  Ibrahim*  by  which  he  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  Morea  on  the  9th  of  September.  A  law 
of  the  19tb  of  June  had  provided  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  this  year  by  an  inscription  in  the  Grand 
Livre  of  the  public  debt  of  four  millions  of  rentes,  at 
five  per  cent.  The  new  ministry  had  to  deal  with  the 
delicate  question  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  which  had 
been  warmly  defended  in  the  past  session  by  a  minority, 
which  was  now  in  a  different  position.  They  proposed 
a  law,  which  was  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
after  twenty  days'  debate,  by  266  to  U6,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  139  to  71. t  Every  Frenchman 
was  allowed  to  publish  a  journal  or  other  periodical 
publication,  without  any  previous  authoiixation,  pro- 
vided he  conformed  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law.  The 
proprietor  or  proprietors  of  any  journal  or  periodical 
work  were  required,  before  publication,  to  give  secu- 
rity, the  amount  of  which  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, which  were  determined  by  the  law.  Certain 
journal^  or  periodical  works  were  exempted  from  this 
li;ibility, — such,  for  instance,  as  appeared  only  once 
a  month,  or  not  so  often,  and  those  devoted  only  to 
science  and  so  forth.  "  This  law,"  said  Chateaubriand, 
<*  notwithstanding  its  great  imperfections,  is  an  immense 
improvement."  The  law  imposed  severe  conditions 
on  the  publication  of  a  journal,  and  it  excited  great 
opposition,  both  in  the  chambers  and  on  the  part  of 

•  Cai)efigue  puts  these  words  in  the  month  of  Martignac. 
It  is  not  said  whether  the  king  was  comforted  by  this  fogg^* 
and  nebulose  consolation.  The  text  is  a  translation  of  the 
original^  for  the  English  and  French  idioms  here  agree ;  and 
each  word  is  faithfully  rendered.  But  the  whole  is  a  French 
combination,  or  mode  of  expression,  which  their  writers  of 
the  present  day  often  fall  into,  the  consequence,  apparently, 
of  a  straining  after  effect,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  of 
vagueness  of  conception. 

t  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1828,»  p.  7.  'Loi  sur 
les  joumaux  et  Merits  pdriodiques.' 
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the  pi«M«  Y^t  on  the  whole  it  wa«  w^U  received  by 
all  people  of  moderate  opiuioas,  and  oonsidered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  coiiatitational  faith  of  the  ministry.  The 
new  law  did  not  allow  the  jury  in  oases  of  offences 
committed  hy  the  press,  and  the  journals  had  not  said 
ipnch  in  favour  of  the  jury.  The  minister  renounced 
all  proceedings  founded  **on  the  tendency"  of  a 
journel;  and  the  oonrs  royales  had  gained  public 
favour  by  their  judgments,  so  that  they  were  not  much 
to  be  dreaded  in  mere  political  questions.  But  the 
courts  soon  showed  their  severity  in  some  instances. 
M«  Cauchois-Lemaire  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
due  d'0rlean9»  which  seemed  like  an  invitation  to  him 
to  be  ready  to  step  upon  the  throne.  The  duke  dis- 
avowed the  letter,  and  the  author  was  condemned  to 
an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months,  and  the  payment 
of  a  fine  of  2000  francs.  The  poet  B^ranger  was  pro- 
secuted for  his  songs,  and  condemned  to  nine  months* 
imprisonment,*  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 

The  passing  of  the  new  law  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  a  great  number  of  periodical  publications : 
every  department  had  its  opposition  journal  and  its 
correspondence  with  Paris.  The  liberal  party  organ- 
ized itself  in  the  departments,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  and  Paris  was  the  common  centre.  Since 
the  adhesion  of  Ch&teaubriand,  the  government  had 
the '  Journal  des  Debate'  on  its  side  ;  and  M.  Martignac 
had  established  a  journal,  *  Le  Messager,'  as  the  organ 
of  his  own  opinions.  But  the  king  did  not  like  the 
*  Messager :'  he  read  the  *  Gaiette  de  France,'  the  ex- 
pression of  Yill^le's  opinions,  and  quoted  it  at  the 
meetings  of  tho  eouncil  against  his  ministers.  The 
liberal  party  had  only  two  great  organs,  the  *  Courier,' 
and  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  Martignac  had  called  into 
life  a  boat  qf  journals  by  his  new  law,  and  they  turned 
against  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence. 
They  did  not  consider  that,  in  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy! a  minister  must  do  what  he  can,  and  cannot 
do  everything  that  he  would. 

In  the  interval  between  the  adoption  of  the  law  on 
the  periodical  press  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  appeared  the  ordonnance  of  the 
16th  of  June,  relative  to  the  secondary  ecclesiastical 
schools.  The  commission  which  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  schools,  and  to 
report  on  them,  was  not  unanimous.  A  majority  were 
of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  eight  esta- 
blishments, which  were  under  the  direction  of  Jesuits 
or  priests  living  within  the  walls,  according  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Ignatius,  that  the  bishops,  by  virtue  of  the 
ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  October,  1814,  could  entrust 
these  schools  to  any  individuals  who  were  subjected 
to  their  authority.  This  report  was  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  ministers  were  reproached  with  following  in 
the  track  of  their  predecessors,  The  report  established 
the  fact  of  the  Jesuits  being  in  the  possession  of  several 

*  It  was  for  a  new  volume — ^the  third — ^he  was  condemned, 
and  on  the  ground  of  offence  against  the  religion  of  the 
state  and  the  person  of  the  king. 


colleges :  the  only  question  was  the  legality  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ministers  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  commission,  who  were 
against  the  Jesuits.  M.  Martignac  had  a  difficult  task 
to  overcome  the  king's  repugnance  to  a  measure  con- 
trary to  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  report  of  the 
commission.  The  matter  was  debated  in  four  meetings 
of  the  council ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  fifth  meeting, 
that  the  king  consented  to  sign  the  ordonnances.  The 
dauphin  was  in  favour  of  them,  and  supported  the 
ministry.  The  king  consulted  his  confessor  and  all 
the  pious  persons  about  the  court.  He  signed  with 
great  reluctance :  he  said  that  nothing  ever  pained 
him  so  much.  The  ordonnance  of  the  16th  of  June 
declared  that  among  the  establishments  known  under 
the  name  of  secondary  ecclesiastical  schools,  there  were 
eight  which  were  under  the  direction  of  persons  who 
belonged  to  a  religious  congregation  not  legally  esta- 
blished in  France.  The  name  of  the  Jesuits  was  not 
mentioned.  The  ordonnance  declared  that,  from  the 
1st  of  October,  1888,  these  eight  establishments,  which 
were  named,  should  be  subject  to  the  University  regime ; 
and  from  the  same  1st  of  October,  no  person  could 
have  either  the  direction  of  any  place  of  education, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  University,  or  of 
any  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  or  be  a  teacher  in 
such  places,  unless  he  first  affirmed,  in  writing,  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  any  religious  congregation  not 
legally  established  in  France.  Another  ordonnance 
prepared  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  on  the  smaller 
seminaries  (petits  seminaires),  limited  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  ecclesiastical  schools  ;  and  the 
number  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  twenty  thousand.  The 
superiors  of  these  schools  were  to  be  named  by  the 
archbishops  or  bishops,  and  to  be  approved  by  the  king. 
All  the  secondary  ecclesiastical  schools  which  should 
not  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  ordonnance,  were  to  be 
under  the  regime  of  the  University.  The  clergy  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  almost  open  rebellion  by  these 
two  ordonnances  :  they  were  denounced  as  "  religious 
persecution,"  which  was  to  be  opposed  by  'Megiti- 
mate  resistance."  And  even  some  moderate  writers 
did  not  scruple  to  say  that  these  ordonnances  were 
concessions  made  by  the  ministry  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.  The  ministry  was  fortified  by  a  papal 
brief;  for,  as  it  has  been  often  observed,  the  Holy  See 
can  always  be  dealt  with,  when  its  authority  is  appealed 
to  in  matters  affecting  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  the 
See  is  always  willing  to  keep  within  limits.  A  con- 
fidential agent  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Portalis,  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  ordonnances, 
and  to  remove  any  unfavourable  impression  that  he 
might  have.  The  success  of  the  mission  was  complete : 
a  pontifical  brief  was  obtained  to  the  effect,  '*  that  his 
Holiness  did  not  see  in  the  ordonnances  any  violation 
of  episcopal  rights,  and  that  he  had  no  design  to  impose 
on  the  French  government  the  congregations  which  its 
legislation  did  not  acknowledge.*'  The  Jesuits  refused 
to  submit  to  the  general  regime  of  the  University,  and 
they  left  the  kingdom.^   The  ordonnances  of  June 
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completed  the  rupture  between  the  religious  party  and 
the  ministry  ;  but  they  brought  the  ministry  nearer  to 
the  centre  gauche. 

The  budget  for  1829  was  presented  in  a  new  form  : 
the  head  of  expenses  and  that  of  receipts  were  each 
the  subject  of  a  separate  law;  and  the  expenditure 
was  placed  under  its  several  distinct  branches.  The 
minister  of  finance  showed  that  there  had  been  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  deficit  from  1814  to  1828; 
that  afler  the  payment  of  all  the  expenses  of  1828,  it 
would  amount  to  200  millions ;  and  this  was  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  had  to  come  to  the  budget  of 
1829.  When  this  matter  was  discussed,  it  appeared 
that  the  party  of  Yill^le  and  Labourdonnaye  were 
reconciled.  The  declaration  of  such  a  deficit  was  an 
attack  on  the  previous  administration;  and  Labour- 
donnaye maintained  that  the  real  deficit  was  not  much 
above  21  millions.  The  debates  on  this  matter,  though 
expressive  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  showed  a  very 
general  desire  to  make  retrenchments  and  to  establish 
an  equality  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure. 
But  it  appeared,  upon  consideration,  that  all  the  savings 
which  could  be  made  were  trifling  compared  with  the 
whole  expenditure.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Europe:  loaded  with  a  heavy  debt,  the 
interest  of  which  must  be .  paid,  or  a  worse  evil  must 
be  endured ;  with  an  enormous  military  or  naval  force, 
or  both ;  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  state  and  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  to 
many  of  whom  a  reduction  of  salary  or  deprivation  of 
place  is  the  same  as  a  sentence  of  death — an  efiicient 
reduction  of  expenditure  is  an  undertaking  which  every 
existing  administration  shrinks  from  aghast,  and  leaves 
its  successors  at  some  time  to  deal  with  a  difficulty 
which  by  delay  becomes  greater.  The  session  closed 
on  the  18th  of  August,  the  longest  since  the  Restora- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  the 
talent  displayed  in  the  Chambers,  for  the  importance 
of  the  matters  discussed,  and  for  the  results.*  The 
'Gazette  de  France,'  the  favourite  journal  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  recapitulating  the  events  of  the  session, 
said,  "  If  the  ministry  persist  in  the  same  way,  there 
remains  little  to  do  in  the  next  session,  in  order  to 
consummate  the  re-establishment  of  the  Republic  and 
the  erection  of  altars  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason  ;  unless 
the  faction  prefers  to  substitute  immediately  usurpation 
for  legitimacy,  and  the  reformed  religion  for  the  religion 
of  the  state." 

The  leaders  of  the  right  had  secret  interviews  with 
the  king ;  the  extreme  right  and  the  party  of  Villele 
were  drawing  together,  and  the  king  had  received 
Memoires  from  MM.  Ravez  and  Chantelauze.  The 
ministers  also  presented  the  king  with  a  Memoire, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  explain  what  had  been 
done  in  the  past  session,  and  what  remained  to  be  done, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  persons  employed  in  the 
administration  :  indeed,  the  main  object  of  the  Memoire 
was  to  induce  the  king  to  remove  a  great  many  func- 

•  'Annuaire  Historique>  &c.,pour  1828,*  p.  287;  and  the 
laws  and  ordonnances  of  the  sessiqp, '  Appendice,'  p.  1,  &c. 


tionaries.  It  concluded  with  a  prophetic  anticipation  • 
of  the  danger  to  the  crown,  if  other  counsels  than  those 
of  the  ministry  should  prevail,  M.  da  la  F^ronnayt, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  ask  for  leave  to  retire  for  a  time.  His  final  retire- 
ment  seemed  certain,  and  the  king  stiU  cherished  the 
idea  of  making  his  favourite,  the  prince  de  Polignac, 
then  French  ambassador  at  London,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  There  were  already  intrigues  with  this  view 
going  on  at  the  Tuileries.  The  ministers  could  think 
of  no  better  expedient  for  the  present  than  to  induce 
the  king  to  make  a  journey  into  the  departments 
formed  out  of  the  former  province  of  Alsace.  The 
king,' who  was  accompanied  by  the  dauphin  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  returned  from  his  tour,  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  his  reception.*  The  minister 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  his 
attack  and  removing  many  obnoxious  persons :  **  You 
wish,  then,"  said  the  king,  ''to  dismiss  all  my  friends?'* 
^'  It  is  not  the  object  to  dismiss  all  your  friends,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  "  but  those  of  your  friends  who  are 
in  opposition  to  your  system :  otherwise  the  Chamber 
will  overthrow  us."  The  king  did  not  seem  to  he 
aware  of  the  important  truth,  that  the  worst  enemies  a 
man  has  always  come  from  among  his  friends ;  friends 
being  merely  a  name  for  those  who  happen  to  have 
closer  relations  of  intimacy  or  interest  with  a  man  than 
others.  The  changes  which  the  minister  urged  were 
made  chiefly  in  the  prefectures  of  the  departments; 
and  important  places,  as  they  became  vacant,  were 
filled  with  persons  whose  merits  were  recognized  by 
the  liberal  party.  Two  ordonnances  (5th  and  12th 
November)  remodelled  the  conseil  d'etat :  the  second 
distributed  the  members  of  the  service  ordinaire  among 
four  committees.  The  conseil  could  not  discuss^  any 
matter  unless  one-half  of  the  members,  and  one  more, 
of  those  who  had  a  deliberative  voice,  were  present  at 
the  sitting.  Every  proposed  law  or  ordonnance  relating 
to  the  public  was  deliberated  in  a  general  meeting ;  and 
in  that  case  only  the  ordonnances  were  to  have  as 
preamble  the  following  words:  "After  hearing  our 
Council  of  State."  About  fifty  deputies  were  elected 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  in  the  place  of  deputies  who 
resigned,  died,  or  whose  places  became  vacant  in  some 
other  way ;  and  of  this  number  the  liberal  party  had 
at  least  forty.  In  general,  the  ministry  had  very  little 
infiuence  on  these  elections.  Two  important  commis- 
sions had  been  appointed  (12th  of  August  and  5th  of 
October) :  one  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  canals  in  France;  and  the  other  to  make  any 
proposals  which  should  seem  advantageous  as  to 
changes  in  the  commercial  regime.  The  first  commis- 
sion reported  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend 
considerable  sums  beyond  those  allowed  by  the  budget, 
in  order  to  bring  the  roads  to  a  desirable  state  of  com- 
pletion or  even  of  repair,  and  to  complete  the  canals 
which  were  already  commenced.  The  second  commis- 
sion, which  was  mainly  formed  of  members  of  the 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  hearty  and  sincere.    '  Annuaire 
Historique,  &c.,  pour  1828,'  p.  297* 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  inquired  chiefly  into  the  distress 
existing  in  the  wine-producing  countries,  which  called 
for  a  diminution  in  the  Custom-house  duties  ;  into  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  iron  manufactory,  which 
was  improving  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  in  consequence 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  ; 
and  into  the  cotton  manufactory,  which  also  called  for 
the  same  protection.  Every  important  town  appointed 
its  agents  to  inform  this  commission  of  its  wishes  and 
its  wants.  It  was  a  great  contention  of  opposite  in- 
terests ;  but  there  appeared  in  the  commission  a  dispo- 
sition to  admit  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  with  due  regard  to  those  branches 
of  industry  which  had  developed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  which  were  already  in  force. 

Charles  continued  a  practice  of  Louis  XVIII.,  of 
writing  directly,  under  the  cover  of  the  ministry,  to 
such  foreign  ambassadors  as  were  in  his  confidence ; 
and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  prince  de 
Polignac  at  London.  The  health  of  Feronnays  was 
still  very  bad,  and  Portalis,  by  the  king's  command, 
wrote  to  Polignac  to  come  from  London.  The  prince 
announced  to  the  English  ministry  that  he  was  going 
to  Paris  to  take  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  however,  he  found  that  the  ministry 
objected  to  receive  him  among  them,  for  the  press  had 
declared  itself  most  violently  against  him.  He  could 
not  go  back  to  London  after  what  he  had  said ;  and 
the  king,  even,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  direct 
proposal  that  Polignac  should  have  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  ministers  were  resolved  to  resign 
rather  than  consent  to  the  prince's  appointment.  Port- 
alis had  the  interim  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  1829. 
The  king's  speech  was  of  a  liberal  complexion :  it 
said,  ''Experience  has  dissipated  mad  theories :  France 
knows,  as  well  as  you,  on  what  basis  her  happiness 
reposes ;  and  those  who  would  seek  for  it  elsewhere 
than  in  the  sincere  union  of  the  royal  authority  and 
of  the  liberties  consecrated  by  the  Charter,  would  be 
disavowed  by  her,  to  their  shame."  Royer-Collard  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
the  debates  on  the  address  LaflStte  said,  "  The  position 
of  France  is  better  than  ever  it  was ;  I  see  in  it  nothing 
but  satisfaction  and  hope."  The  right  withdrew,  in 
order  not  to  join  in  the  vote  on  the  address  ;  and  the 
ministry  of  Martignac  found  itself  supported  by  the 
gauche  and  the  centre  gauche.  Martignac  presented 
his  two  great  measures  for  the  session, — the  law  for  the 
organization  of  the  communes,  and  that  for  the  depart- 
ments. The  measures  were  large  and  liberal.  The 
minister  explained  the  objects  of  the  measures  in  a 
clear  and  able  manner,  and  the  Chambers  received  the 
propositions  in  the  most  flattering  way.  But  intrigue 
w^as  working  to  undermine  the  ministry.  The  king 
had  required  the  two  measures  to  be  presented  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  his  ministers  might  be  embarw 
rassed :  he  would  not  allow  his  ministers  to  consent 
to  any  essential  change  in  the  measures  ;  and  the  right 
were  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  the  debates.     Some 


of  the  centre  gauche,  seeing  that  the  minister  was  com- 
pelled to  look  to  them  for  support,  thought  of  turning 
their  power  to  their  own  profit,  and  forming  a  ministry 
out  of  their  own  body.  A  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  examine  each  law.  Sebas- 
tian], who  had  to  report  on  the  departmental  law,  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  committees,  proposed  several 
important  changes.  The  adoption  of  an  amendment 
for  the  suppression  of  the  conseils  d'arrondissement,  was 
followed  by  the  minister  withdrawing  both  his  measures 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  king,  who  so  far  imposed 
on  Martignac  as  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  his 
firiend,  when  the  king  had  no  other  design  than  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Feronnays  was  now  Anally  resolved  to 
retire,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  choice  of  a 
successor  was  a  difficult  question.  The  king  induced 
Portalis  to  take  the  place,  and  M.  Bourdeau,  an  insig- 
nificant person,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
budget  was  the  only  matter  now  to  be  settled,  and 
when  that  was  done,  the  king  was  ready  to  get  rid  of 
his  ministry,  whom  he  had  cajoled  and  deceived.  The 
budget  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  131  votes.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Roy's  speech,  there  would  be  an  excess 
of  above  one  million  in  the  receipts,  though  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  clergy  had  been  improved, 
primary  instruction  encouraged,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  peerage  fixed  by  a  law.  * 

The  king  having  got  his  budget  settled,  was  ready 
to  accomplish  his  design.  Polignac  had  left  Paris,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  strong  manifestation  of  opinion; 
but  he  returned  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  the  king,  who  had  never  abandoned  his 
plan  of  making  Polignac  his  minister.  The  object  of 
Charles  X.  probably  was  not  a  coup  d'etat :  he 
thought,  apparently,  that  the  prince  could  unite  the 
right  and  the  right  centre,  and  secure  a  majority  in 
the  chamber.  While  Martignac  and  Hyde  de  Neuville 
were  still  flattering  themselves  with  the  supposed  pos- 
session of  the  king's  confidence,  the  king  was  forming 
a  new  ministry  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  informed 
Portalis  that  he  had  constructed  a  cabinet.  Polignac 
did  not  form  the  whole  cabinet :  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  he  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  it. 
The  *  Moniteur,'  of  the  9th  of  August,  1829,  contained 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry.  Polignac  had  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs ;  Courvoisier  was  ministei 
of  justice ;  Bourmont  was  minister  of  war  ;f  Rigny  had 
the  marine  ;  Labourdonnaye  was  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior; Montbel  had  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public 
instruction ;  there  was  no  separate  ministry  for  eccle* 
siastical  affairs,  but  Fraysinnous  had  the  nomination 
to  vacant  places ;  and  Chabrol,  minister  of  marine  in 
1827,  had  finance.  The  retiring  ministers  received 
honorary  tokens  of  the  royal  approbation ;  and  five 
of  them,  among  whom  was  Martignac,  the  more  solid 
recompense  of  a  pension  of  12,000  francs. 

*  '  Loi  relative  aux  pensions  affect^es  k  la  pairie  sur  la 
dotation  de  I'ancien  S6nat,'  28th  May :  '  Annuaire  Historique^ 
&c.,  pour  1829/  Appcudice,  p.  3. 

f  Rigny  refused,  and  d'Haussez  had  the  place. 
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Tu£  fonnation  of  the  new  ministry  was  received  with 
an  almost  universal  concert  of  reprobation.     The  very 
names  of  some  of  the  men  were  enough  to  discredit  the 
cabinet  in  public  estimation.     Polignac  had  no  talent, 
and  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  royalty.   Labourdontiaye 
was  already  well  known :  he  had  gained  a  reputation 
by  his  violent  opposition  to  Yillele,  but  he  had  no 
•       real  ability.     Bourmont  had  talent  and  military  skill ; 
but  he  had  been  a  royalist  in  Vendee,  and  had  passed 
over  to  the  enemy  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.*   The 
new  ministry  did  not  remove  any  important  function- 
aries ;  but  several  counsellors  of  state  took  flight,  on 
the  accession  to  power  of  these  ominous  names.     The 
journals  attacked  the  Polignac  cabinet  with  sarcasm 
and  insult.  A  new  journal  appeared  at  this  crisis,  under 
a  name,  afterwards  well  known,  the  '  National,'  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Thiers.     The  ministry  had  on  their 
side  the  *  Quotidienne'  and  the  '  Gazette  de  France,' 
and  pamphlets  and  episcopal  letters  came  to  their  aid. 
The  press  and  the  electoral  committees,  which  were 
well  organized,  agreed  in  one  common  purpose,  which 
was,   not  the  overthrow  of  the   Bourbons,  but   the 
triumph  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  centre  and 
centre  gauche.     Their  first  nianifestation  was  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes, — a  mode  of  resist- 
ance first  announced  by  the  '  Journal  de  Commerce ' 
(1 1th  of  September),  as  a  declaration  of  the  departments 
of  Bretagne.     The  example  being  set,  these  associa- 
tions for  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  taxes  rapidly 
spread  over  France.     The  association  of  Paris  had  at 
its  head  the  deputies  for  the  Seine  and  the  great  pro- 
prietors.    Lafayette  was  making  a  tour  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Isdre  and  the  Rhone;  and  the  living 
image  of  the  Revolution  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  thousands  of  people,  at  Grenoble,  Lyon,  and  other 
places.     It  was  no  conspiracy,  no  secret  design,  that 
was  forming  against  the  Bourbons :  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  people  prepared  to  resist  an  expected  attack 
on  their  liberty.      The  ministry  saw  and  heard  the 
gathering  storm,  but  they  were  in  a  state  of  happy 
self-confidence,  busy  with  little  details  of  administration; 
The  cabinet  for  the  first  few  months  did  nothing. 
They  were  not  well  agreed,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
Labourdonnaye  was  incapable.     Polignac  claimed  to 
be  president  of  the  council,  and  when  he  was  appointed, 
Labourdonnaye  made  this  a  pretext  for  resigning  (17th 
of  November)  a  place  in  which  he  felt  his  nullity.    The 
king  made  him  a  peer,  and  Montbel  took  his  place. 

*  Bourmont  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  jfourth 
corps  of  Napoleon's  army,  in  the  campaign  which  Was  ter- 
minated by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  deserted  the  emperor 
on  the  14th,  and,  as  the  French  writers  say,  gave  important 
in  formation  to  Blucher. 


The  ministry  of  public  instruction  was  given  to 
Guemon-Ranville,  the  son  of  an  endgrant,  a  fluent 
advocate,  and  an  exalted  royalist.  Immediately  on 
his  entry  upon  office,  he  encouraged  primary  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  communes.  Chabrol  Was  employed  in 
drawing  up  a  complete  report  on  the  flnancial  state  of 
the  kingdom.  There  was  nothing  yet  in  the  acts  of 
the  ministry  which  showed  any  ill  designs.  Many  im- 
provements were  effected  in  administration ;  and  the 
diplomatic  appointments  were  made  rather  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  Yet  opinion  was  anxious,  and  the  ministry 
were  unpopular :  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling,  that 
as  the  king  had  now  a  cabinet  exactly  to  his  own  mind, 
a  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Chambers  had  been  deferred  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  was  the  time  fixed.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  to  parties,  and  of  the  same  opinions  as 
in  the  preceding  session.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
new  names,  and  among  them  M.  Guizot,  who  was 
elected  by  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and  noW  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  had  not  complete 
confidence  in  the  good  fortune  of  Polignac ;  and  some 
of  them  foresaw  that,  as  they  would  not  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  they  could  not  maintain  their 
power  by  constitutional  means.  The  cabinet,  in  fact, 
was  disposed  to  moderation  ;  but  the  king  was  governed 
by  a  coterie  which  urged  him  to  violent  measures,  and 
his  own  temper  inclined  him  that  way.  He  had  a 
most  extravagant  notion  of  kingly  dignity  and  royal 
power,  a  blind  infatuation,  pitiable  and  contemptible. 
The  king's  speech  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way; 
but  the  last  expression  in  it  was  not  the  work  of  the 
ministry:  it  came  from  the  king's  private  adviser;. 
The  speech  was  intended  to  produce  a  great  efiect,  and 
the  king  had  it  ready  two  days  before,  in  order  that 
he  might  read  it  aloud,  and,  in  a  manner,  fix  it  in  his 
memory.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  the  session  was 
opened  by  the  king,  in  the  great  room  of  the  Louvre, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  royal  family  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  splendour. 
As  the  king  was  approaching  the  throne,  he  dropped 
his  hat  from  his  hand,  which  the  duke  of  Orieans 
pressed  forward  to  pick  up ;  and  he  presented  it  to 
Charles  X.,  with  one  knee  bent  on  the  ground.*  The 
king  announced  the  intimate  union  Which  subsisted 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  close  of  the  Greek 
war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Greece ;  he  spoke  of  the  insults  to  the  French  fl^  from 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  for  which  he  would  demand  a  signal 
satisfaction  ;  and  he  spoke  of  matters  financial.    The 

♦  ,*  Anuuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  p.  6. 
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last  paragraph  ivas  tbis :  "  Peei^  of  France,  deptttiei 
of  departments,  I  do  not  doubt  about  your  ed^^opeMtion 
in  efifectiDg  the  good  wbich  I  wish  to  accomplish  :  you 
-will  reject  with  disdain  the  perfidious  insthuations 
•which  malevolence  seeks  to  propagate :  if  guilty 
machinations  should  raise  obstacles  to  my  governmeht, 
•which  I  cannot,  which  I  will  not,  anticipate,  I  shall 
find  means  to  oyercome  them  in  my  resolution  to 
maintain  the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the 
French,  and  in  the  love  which  they  have  always  shown 
to  their  king,"  "  This  speech,  pronounced  with  a  firm 
voice,  was  heard  with  general  satisfaction,  Up  to  the 
last  paragraph,  l¥hich  caused  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Assembly  a  movement  of  surprise,  of  stupefaction,  and 
discontent,  which  was  perceptible  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclamations  usual  on  such  occasions."* 

In  the  election  of  president  the  ministers  Could  not 
carry  a  single  candidate.  Out  of  the  five  presented  to 
him  by  the  chamber,  the  king  chose  Royer-CoUard. 
The  address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  was  carried 
by  the  centre  gauche.  M,  Guisot  had  a  large  share 
in  it.  The  address  told  the  king  that  there  was  in 
men's  minds  great  uneasiness,  which  disturbed  the 
security  which  France  had  begun  to  enjoy :  "  Our 
conscience,  our  honour,  the  fidelity  which  We  have 
sworn  to  you,  and  which  we  will  always  maintain^ 
impose  on  us  the  duty  of  revealing  to  you  the  cause 
of  it."  In  respectful  terms  the  address  informed  the 
king  that  harmony  no  longer  existed  among  the  powers 
of  the  state  :  it  was  a  constitutional  method  of  saying 
that  the  king's  ministry  had  not  the  confidence  of  the 
Chamber.  The  address  wAs  carried,  in  spite  of  the 
ministers,  by  221  to  181  votes.  The  battU  between 
the  ;nnjority  of  the  Chamber  and  the  king  was  begun. 
The  address  was  presented  to  the  Icing  on  the  16th 
of  March,  and  Royer-CoUard  read  it  to  the  king  in  a 
solemn,  though  faltering,  tone.  The^ing  listened  with 
calmness,  and  replied  with  dignity,  and  with  some 
emotion,  in  terms  which  had  been  settled  at  a  cabinet 
council.  He  said,  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  Chambers,  and  he  was  grieved 
to  find  that  he  could  not  have  that  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies :  "  Messieurs,  I  have  announced  my  resolu- 
tions in  my  opening  speech  of  the  session ;  these 
resolutions  are  unchangeable ;  the  interest  of  my  people 
forbids  me  to  deviate  from  them :  my  ministers  will 
make  my  intentions  known  to  you."  The  king's  in- 
tentions were  made  known  on  the  next  day,  by  an 
ordonnance,  which  prorogued  the  Chambers  to  the  1st 
of  September. 

The  journals  responded  to  the  king's  speech  by 
urging  tile  electotB  of  all  the  departments  to  celebrate, 
by  public  dinners,  the  return  of  the  221  deputies  who 
had  voted  the  famous  address.  Paris  set  the  example 
by  a  dinner  given  by  six  or  seven  hundred  electors, 
on  the  1st  of  April.  Odillon-Barrot,  who  presided, 
thanked  the  deputies  of  the  Seine  for  what  they  had 
done  in  defence  of  the  public  liberties,  and  assured 

'  Annuaire  Historique,  &e.,  pour  1830/  p.  7- 


thetn  that  if  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  should  be  attacked, 
''the  courage  of  the  citizens  would  not  fsil  them.'* 
The  ministers,  on  their  part,  begun  by  removing  func- 
tionaries who  were  hostile  to  their  policy.  But  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers  was  the  great  measure 
which  the  king  and  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  relied 
on  foir  securing  a  majority.  Chabrol  and  Courvolsier 
were  opposed  to  it;  and  when  the  dissolution  was 
determined  by  a  majority  of  their  colleagues,  they 
resigned.  The  ordonnance  for  the  dissolution  appeared 
on  the  16th  of  May :  the  elections  Were  fixed  for  the 
months  of  June  and  July ;  and  the  Chambers  were  to 
meet  on  the  drd  of  August.  Chantelause,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  court  of  Grenoble,  was  made  minister 
of  justice :  Chabrol's  place  was  taken  by  Montbel, 
minister  of  the  interior,  whose  department  was  given 
to  Peyronnet.  A  new  ministry  of  public  works  was 
made  for  Capelle,  who  was  well  skilled  in  managing 
elections ;  and  the  king  said  that  he  had  confidence  in 
nobody  else.  The  state  of  afiairs  in  France  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe;  and  the 
character  of  Polignac  and  of  Charles  X.  gave  reason 
to  expect  some  violent  measures.  When  the  ministers 
and  the  king  were  told  of  the  fears  entertained  by 
foreign  courts  as  to  their  supposed  unconstitutional 
designs,  they  gave  a  flat  denial ;  but  all  that  they  could 
say  did  not  remove  suspicion.  The  corps  diplo* 
matique  at  Paris  could  scarcely  get  access  to  Polignac, 
to  express  their  fears  about  the  approaching  crisis : 
the  pope's  nuncio  only  Was  freely  received* 

The  affair  of  Algiers  now  engaged  the  Ftench  cabineti 
which  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  to  chastise  the 
Dey  fbt  his  insults  to  the  French  flag,  and  his  pilllige 
of  the  vessels  of  Christian  powers.  This  resolution 
caused  Uneasiness  in  the  British  cabinet,  as  to  the 
ulterior  designs  of  the  French  government^  if  the  expt^ 
dition  should  succeed.  England,  so  greedy  of  acquiring 
foreign  possessions,  did  not  wish  to  see  France  establish 
her  dominion  on  the  African  coast.  But  the  English 
minister,  lord  AberdeeUi  could  get  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  the  French  minister.  The  command  of 
the  expedition  was  given  to  Bourmont^  the  minister 
of  war,  whose  ability  could  not  be  disputed ;  but  the 
recollection  of  his  past  career  made  the  appointment 
unpopular  with  the  army.  The  armament  was  pre*- 
pared  with  perfect  order  and  wonderful  despatch.  Near 
88,000  men,  and  above  4000  horses,  left  Toulon  at  the 
end  of  May.  Three  squadrons  conveyed  across  the 
Mediterranean  this  formidable  force,  and  180  pieces 
of  siege  and  field  artillery, — the  messengers  of  death 
to  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  whose  voice  was  to  proclaim 
the  destruction  of  a  den  of  thieves.  The  expedition 
was  crowned  with  success,  and  Algiers  was  taken  on 
the  6th  of  July.  The  French  plundered  the  plttndeler, 
and  seized  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  Dey's  treasury,  a  rich  booty,  though  the 
amount  was  not  really  so  great  as  it  was  reported  to 
be.     The  sum  total  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  jewels* 

♦  •  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,'  Appendice,  p.  2. 
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cannon,  and  other  things,  was  valued  at  near  56  mil- 
lions of  francs — about  seven  millions  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  expedition.  The  greatest  part  of  the  trear 
sure  was  despatched  to  France,  and  arrived  there 
almost  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  victory.* 

During  the  expedition  to  Algiers  the  ministers  were 
busy  with  the  elections.  Peyronnet  wrote  to  the 
prefets  to  inform  them  that  they  must  report  on  the 
conduct  of  all  public  functionaries.  His  prodigious 
activity  had  an  object  which  fully  employed  it ;  the 
success  of  the  ministerial  candidates,  the  triumph  of 
the  ministers  over  the  opinion  of  France.  The  king 
also  issued  a  proclamation  (13th  of  June)  to  the 
electors, — a  thing  which  had  been  done  twice  before, 
though  nothing  is  more  directly  opposed  to  the  true 
character  of  a  constitutional  government.  The  electors 
were  told  to  rally  unanimously  under  one  standard: 
"  It  is  your  king  who  asks  it  of  you ;  it  is  a  father 
who  calls  upon  you  :  fulfil  your  duties,  I  shall  know 
how  to  fulfil  mine."  This  proclamation  was  counter- 
signed by  Polignac,  as  president  of  the  council.  If 
the  people  did  not  respond  to  the  king's  proclamation, 
if  they  returned  a  majority  against  the  ministers,  it 
was  clear  that  the  king  must  dismiss  them,  or  must 
maintain  them  by  force.  The  ministers,  making  a 
pretext  of  the  difficulties  and  disputes  that  had  arisen 
in  some  places,  adjourned  the  elections  in  twenty  of 
the  departments ;  the  elections  for  the  arrondissemens 
from  the  2drd  of  June  to  the  12th  of  July,  and  those 
of  the  departmental  colleges  from  the  Srd  of  July  to 
the  19th  of  the  same  month.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  king,  the  elections 
went  against  them.  The  elections  for  the  arrondisse- 
mens (2drd  and  24th  of  June)  produced  a  majority 
against  the  ministers :  out  of  198  deputies,  110  were 
men  who  had  voted  for  the  famous  address.  The 
ministers  had  no  great  success  in  the  departmental 
colleges,  59  in  number,  which  had  to  make  their 
elections  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Between  the  time  of 
these  elections  and  those  which  were  adjourned,  arrived 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Algiers,  which  was  received 
in  a  very  different  way  by  the  opposite  parties.  The 
liberals  did  not  rejoice  over  a  victory  gained  by  the 
Restoration  ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  royalists  indicated 
that  their  success  in  Africa  might  strengthen  their  cause 
in  France.  A  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  king  and  the  royal  family  were  present.  The 
day  after  (13th  of  July)  the  elections  of  Paris  took 
place,  and  the  returns  were  against  the  ministers  ;  and 
the  returns  from  the  19  other  departments  were  also 
in  favour  of  the  liberals.  The  result  was,  that  out  of 
the  428  deputies  of  whom  the  Chamber  was  composed, 
in  which  number  the  two  deputies  for  Corsica  were 
not  included,  the  opposition  had  270  and  the  ministers 
145.  Of  the  221  who  voted  the  address,  202  had  been 
re*elected.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of  the 
263  deputies  returned  by  the  colleges  of  the  arrondisse- 
mens, the  liberal  party  had  194  ;  and  that  the  great 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830,'  chap.  4.  '  Expe- 
dition d'Alger.' 


collies,  composed  of  the  fourth  part  of  those  who  paid 
the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  returned  165  memben, 
the  liberals  had  only  76,  and  the  royalists  89. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  had  produced  a 
majority  against  the  ministers.  The  king's  constita- 
tional  duty  was  to  dismiss  them,  but  he  had  no  such 
intention :  the  idea  of  violent  measures  had  long  been 
familiar  to  him ;  and  if  he  would  not  yield,  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  other  alternative.  It  was  the  29th  of  Jose 
when  the  first  hints  were  dropped  in  the  council  as  to 
the  ordonnances  which  were  afterwards  issued.*  On 
the  4th  of  July  it  was  already  manifest  to  the  ministers 
that  there  would  be  a  majority  of  100  against  diem, 
and  on  the  6th  they  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  stite 
of  affairs.  It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  14th  article 
of  the  Charter,  by  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
by  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  pro- 
claiming a  new  organization  of  the  electoral  body. 
One  member  of  the  cabinet  only  opposed  this  extreme 
measure, — M.  de  Guemon-Ranville, — who  urged  that 
the  "  necessity"  for  the  ordonnances  was  not  shown  to 
exist.f  The  king  had  a  private  interview  with  Guer- 
non-Ranville,  in  which  he  overcame  his  scruples,  and 
the  cabinet  were  now  agreed.  The  dauphin  was  against 
the  ordonnances ;  but  he  was  as  timid  as  a  boy  in  the 
presence  of  his  father.  The  interval  between  the  7th 
of  July  and  the  25th,  when  the  ordonnances  were 
signed,  was  employed  in  taking  measures  of  precaution; 
but  Polignac  expected  no  great  resistance,  and  his 
preparations  were  accordingly  insignificant.  The  secret 
was  perfectly  kept :  there  was  a  vague  anticipation  that 
something  was  going  to  happen,  but  nobody  knew  what 
it  was.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  July  the  report 
on  the  ordonnances  by  M.  de  Chantelause  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  and  approved  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  ordonnances.  The  ordonnances 
were  signed  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  all  the  ministers 
afilxed  their  signatures  to  the  ordonnance,  which  de- 
clared (Art.  1)  that ''  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press 
was  suspended."  The  ordonnance  of  the  same  date, 
which  declared  that  *'  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
departments  was  dissolved,"  was  signed  by  Peyronnet. 
The  ordonnance  which  remodelled  the  electoral  colleges 
was  signed  by  all  the  ministers.  The  preamble  is  an 
historical  fact:  "Charles,  &c. — Having  resolved  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  manoeuvres  which  have  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  on  the  last  operations  of 
the  electoral  colleges ;  desiring,  consequently,  to  re- 
form, according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitutional 
Charter,  the  rules  as  to  elections,  of  which  experience 
has  shown  the  inconvenience,  we  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  making  use  of  the  right  which  belongs  to  us, 
to  provide  by  acts  emanating  from  ourselves,  for  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  the  repression  of  every 
attempt  against  the  dignity  of  our  crown."  The  first 
article  of  this  ordonnance  declared  that,  "  conformably 

•  Capefigue, '  Histoire  de  la  Restauration/  c.  25. 

t  "  The  king  makes  the  regalations  and  ordonnances  which 
are  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  secority 
of  the  state."    '  Charte  Constitutionelle/  Art.  14. 
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to  articles  15, 36.  and  50,  of  the  constitutional  Charter, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  only  consist  of  deputies 
of  departments/'  The  meaning  of  this  is  obvious 
enough,  when  we  look  to  the  last  returns  from  the 
departmental  colleges.  A  fourth  ordonnance  convened 
the  Chambers  for  die  28th  of  September.  These  were 
the  last  words  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  French  nation,* 

The  chief  political  events  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbons  have  been  stated  briefly;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  limit  our  investigations  of  the 
causes  of  this  catastrophe  to  those  public  acts  which 
proceed  from  cabinets  and  legislative  bodies.  Opinion, 
which  governs  the  world,  is  formed  silently  and  imper- 
ceptibly :  it  is  not  made  by  acts  of  legislation  or 
ordonnances  :  it  is  the  growth  of  society,  which  public 
acts  may  encourage  or  check,  without  being  able  to 
create  or  to  destroy.  A  view  of  the  Political  Doctrines, 
the  Philosophy,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  under  the 
Restoration,  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  an  expo* 
sition  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Restoration  ;  and 
Capefigue  has  attempted  this  in  the  '  Precis,'  which 
follows  his  '  History  of  the  Restoration.'  A  foreigner 
cannot  attempt  such  a  sketch,  without  justly  incurring 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  of  arrogance ;  unless 
he  should  have  been  a  resident  in  France  during  the 
period,  and  have  made  its  internal  condition  a  special 
study.  Even  the  sketch  of  Capefigue,  though  his 
writings  prove  his  ability,  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
The  social  doctrines  which  were  developed  under  the 
Restoration  possess  most  interest,  for  they  contain 
the  questions  which  agitate  France  at  the  present  day. 
The  Revolution  destroyed  all  belief,  all  faith,  in  the 
large  mass  of  the  people;  for  which  it  substituted 
the  doctrine  of  Rights,  an  impracticable  theory,  closely 
allied  with  the  doctrine  of  Happiness,  the  implicit 
negation  of  any  existence  for  man  except  the  present. 
This  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  matter  turns, 
though  few  will  avow  it :  all  discussions  about  great 
social  changes  should  commence  with  a  declaration  of 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  each  man's  condition  shall  depend,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  on  his  conduct  in  this.  The 
acceptance  of  Christianity  of  course  implies  the  accept- 
ance of  this  doctrine ;  but  as  acceptance  is  often  purely 
formal,  and  as  we  have  attempts  to  construct  moral 
systems  independent  of  Christianity,  so  we  have 
attempts  to  modify  social  systems  without  any  regard 
to  it.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  way 
of  viewing  human  society :  those  who  firmly  believe 
the  doctrine  may  not  altogether  agree  in  their  views 
of  society  ;  but  agreement  is  not  impracticable  within 
certain  limits.  There  will  be  agreement  as  far  as  this  : 
the  doctrine  of  happiness  being  the  object  of  man's 
pursuit  in  this  life  will  be  rejected ;  and  this  is  a  great 
step  towards  a  complete  fusion  of  opinion.     The  evi« 

*  The  report  to  the  king  on  the  ordonnances  of  the  25th 
of  July,  and  the  text  of  the  ordonnances,  are  given  in  the 
*  Azmuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  p.  27,  &c. 


dence  of  the  firmness  of  the  belief  will  appear  in  act ; 
and  if  it  does  not  appear  in  act,  there  is  no  firm  belief, 
not  a  belief  even  so  strong  as  that  which  induces  men 
to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  their  temporal 
afiairs,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  that  which  they  seek. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state,  there  are  the  most  opposite 
views  on  questions  of  our  present  social  existence. 
Yet  these  persons  so  opposed  agree  in  this,  because  it 
is  the  implicit  element  of  their  creed,  that  the  pro- 
blem is,  how  shall  a  man  enjoy  most  happiness  in 
this  life  ?  The  partizans  of  great  social  reforms 
profess,  and  those  among  them  who  are  honest,  desire 
to  make  such  changes  as  shall  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible present  happiness  to  all ;  and  herein  they  have  a 
moral  superiority  over  many  of  the  opponents  of  all 
change,  who,  finding  the  present  system  suited  to  their 
interests,  would  maintain  it  in  all  respects,  for  that 
reason  only.  These  are  the  men,  a  numerous  class, 
who  look  on  our  actual  society  as  a  thing  out  of  which 
every  man  should  try  to  get  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
use  it  for  his  enjoyment  without  any  regard  to  others  ; 
except,  it  may  be,  his  own  family. 

The  doctrines  of  Saint  Simon  and  Fourier  were 
developed  under  the  Restoration ;  but  they  must  not 
be  judged  of  solely  by  the  little  that  Capefigue  has 
said  of  them,  though  some  of  his  remarks  are  just. 
Fourier  attacked  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  and  Robert 
Owen :  his  own  are  developed  in  numerous  works, 
often  very  obscure.  The  article,  Fourier,  Charles,  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopsdia,'  will  give 
some  notion  of  his  social  views. 

The  last  act  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  the  ministry 
of  Polignac,  forms  the  first  chapter  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
*  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans.'  The  Introduction  to  the  same 
work  contains  the  author's  '  Coup-d'oeil  sur  la  Restau- 
ration,'  in  which  his  object  is  to  show  that  *'  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  were 
in  the  interest  and  were  the  act  of  the  bourgeoisie: 
that  all  the  political  movements  of  the  Restoration 
sprung  from  the  efforts  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  subjugate 
royalty  without  destroying  it."  The  author  gives  a 
definition  of  **  bourgeoisie,"  as  he  understands  it,  and 
a  definition  of  "  peuple."  The  definitions  are  vague, 
and  the  author's  political  theory  seems  to  bias  his 
judgment.  Yet  the  Introduction  is  worth  reading,  as 
the  view  of  a  man  who  represents,  or  is  supposed  to 
represent,  a  certain  amotmt  of  opinion.* 

*  Capefigue, '  Le  Gouvemement  de  Juillet,  les  Partis,  et 
les  Hommea  Politiques,'  has  given  a  more  exact  description 
of  what  he  understands-  by  the  '  bourgeoisie.'  He  observes 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  "  The  bourgeoise  class  profited 
by  the  victory ;  it  took  possession  of  the  positions  and  of  the 
powers  of  society :  the  lower  class  (le  has  peuple)  has  kept 
this  in  mind,  and  we  must  repeat  it,  the  danger  of  the 
struggle,  at  this  moment,  is  between  the  middle  class  and 
the  prol^taires,  who  are  not  stirred  up  to  revolt  with  impu- 
nity :  observe  all  these  questions  of  wages,  all  these  violent  dis- 
cussions, are  they  not  the  expression,  the  transfiguration  in 
a  sort,  of  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  the  people?" 
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CHAPTER   XCIX, 

THE  REVOLUTION  OP  JULY. 


The  ordonnances  were  published  on  the  26Ui  of 
July,  and  they  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
Parisians*  The  working-classes,  it  is  said— the  people, 
as  one  French  writer  calls  them — were  either  labouring 
as  usual,  or  amusing  themselves.  Those  whose  for- 
tunes were  threatened  by  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution were  full  of  alarm.  The  3  per  cents,  fell  at 
once  from  78  to  72.  The  journalists  published  a 
protest  against  the  ordonnances,  in  which  they  said, 
"  the  government  has  to-day  lost  the  character  of 
legality  which  commands  obedience:  we  resist  it  as 
far  as  concerns  ourselves :  it  is  for  France  to  judge 
how  far  her  resistance  must  go."  The  protest  was 
signed  by  Thiers,  Mignet,  Carrel,  and  others,  who 
were  employed  on  the  *  National,'  and  by  the  writers 
or  responsible  managers  of  many  other  papers.  Some 
of  the  leading  journalists  only  contemplated  a  legal 
resistance;  but  the  protest  compromised  those  who 
signed  it,  and  some  of  the  boldest  stirred  up  the 
working-classes  to  revolt.  However  it  happened,  on 
the  27th  the  masses  were  in  movement.  The  '  Globe, ^ 
the  'National,'  and  the  'Temps*  appeared  in  spite  of 
the  ordonnance,  and  were  profUsely  distributed.  Well- 
dressed  men  in  the  streets  harangued  the  crowds^  and 
young  students  cried  out  "  Vive  la  Charte !"  The 
infection  spread,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Chartei!"  came, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  working  classes.  Some  masters 
kept  their  workmen  about  them:  others  said,  **We 
can  give  you  bread  no  longer."  The  printing-offices 
were  soon  deserted,  the  streets  filled,  and  the  working- 
classes  brought  into  the  quarrel.  Marmont,  duke  of 
Ragusa,  had  been  appointed  military  commander  in 
Paris ;  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  ill- prepared 
to  meet  an  outbreak,  and  they  expected  no  serious 
difficulty,  except  from  the  associations* for  the  refusal 
of  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  some  opposition  at  the 
elections.  The  force  which  Marmont  had  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Paris  consisted  at  the  time  of  eight  battalions « 
of  the  Royal  Guard,  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  two 
batteries  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  guard,  three 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  j 
eleven  companies  of  fusileers,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  gendarmes ;  in  all,  not  12,000  men,  from  which 
number  were  to  be  taken  the  guard  for  the  ordinary 
service  at  St.  Cloudy  where  the  court  was  residing. 

The  tumult  was  increasing ;  students  and  workmen 
were  crowding  the  Rue  Richelieu^  the  avenues  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  police  closed  the 
gates  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  crowd  thus  driven 
back  became  more  threatening.  Some  gunsmiths* 
shops  were  forced  for  the  purpose  of  getting  muskets, 
and  the  rest  were  forthwith  closed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  Laborde's^  of 
some   deputies  and  others  of  liberal  opinions ;    and 


there  was  another  meeting  on  the  27th,  at  the  house  of 
Casimir  Perier,  where  about  thirty  Deputies  were 
present.  Nothing  was  proposed  except  legal  modes  of 
resistance  to  the  ordonnances,  which  all  agreed  in  con- 
demning as  unconstitutional.  In  the  midst  of  this 
discussion,  came  a  deputation  in  the  iiame  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Paris  {  Boulay  de  la  Meuitbe  and  Merilhou 
were  among  the  deputation.  They  Said  that  nothing 
remained  fbr  the  citieens  except  to  risC)  and  they  urged 
the  deputies  to  support  them  in  this  resolution.  A 
number  of  youths  were  assembled  outside  of  the  house, 
who  declared  that  all  the  young  men  in  Paris  were 
ready  to  take  arms.  The  deputies  were  already  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  force,  and  several  young  men 
were  wounded  by  the  charges  of  the  military.  Thej 
agreed  to  separate  for  the  present,  and  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  another  place.  ManUont  was  busy  with 
placing  his  men :  he  occupied  with  troops  the  Carrou- 
sel, the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  BoulevardSi  and  Uie 
Palais  Royal;  for,  as  in  1789,  the  Pidais  Royal  was  a 
centre  of  insurrection.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the 
Rues  Richelieu  and  St.  Honore  were  so  crowded  that 
the  armed  force  could  not  cleaf  them,  and  the  soldien 
were  received  with  showers  of  stones.  A  shot,  fired  by 
an  American  from  a  window  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
des  Pyramides  upon  the  armed  fotree,  Was  the  com- 
mencement uf  an  affray  in  whteh  litUe  mischief  was 
done.  At  eleven,  the  troopi  wet«  in  their  quarters, 
and  the  streets  deserted  And  dark  {  for  some  of  the 
lamps  had  been  broken^  and  the  rest  were  not  lighted. 
The  ministers,  who  were  assembled  at  the  h6tel  of 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  had  no  idea  of  their 
danger :  and  yet  thousands  of  Workmen  had  been  turned 
into  the  streets  by  their  employers  (  the  greater  part 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  had  been  disbanded  in 
1827)  retained  their  arms ;  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  favour  of  the  ordonnances,  except  by  two  or  ihrw 
journals  ;  and  some  of  the  troops  had  shown  reluctance 
to  make  use  of  their  arms  to  disperse  the  people.  The 
ministers  resolved  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  if 
there  should  be  any  disturbance  on  the  following  day. 
On  the  28th,  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  night  was  followed  by  a  tempest.  At 
day-break  the  workmen  were  asseinbled  with  sticks, 
pikes,  implements  of  various  kinds,  old  guns,  and 
sabres;  the  streets  were  unpaved;  barricades  were 
made  with  carriages,  pieces  of  timber,  and  carts  filled 
with  the  stones  taken  up  from  the  streets :  the  rest  of 
the  stones  were  carried  up  into  the  houses  to  thn>v 
upon  the  soldiers.  National  guards  showed  themselres 
in  their  uniform,  and  with  their  muskets.  The  arms 
of  France,  and  all  the  emblems  of  government,  disap- 
peared from  the  shops  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The 
arsenal  was  taken,  and^the  powder  dep6t  of  the  Deux 
Moulins ;  and  early  in  the  morning  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
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was  seized,  where  there  was  only  a  guard  of  sixteen 
men.     The  bell  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  rang,  and 
over  the  clock  was  hung  the  tricolour  flag  with  a  crape. 
The  people  did  no  damage.     The  Prefet  secured  the 
chest  of  the  city,  the  important  papers,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  library,  where  he  remained  unmolested 
while  the  fight  was  going  on.     The  tri-colour  flag  Was 
also  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
great  bell  of  the  metropolitan  church  summoned  the 
people  to  arms.     All  this  was  done  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  public  authorities ;  and  the  insurgents  were 
in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  capital  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  before  the  troops  had  left  their 
quarters.  Marmont  had  received  the  ordonnance  which 
declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege )  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  seriously  to  act,  he  found  thAk  ft  was  not  a  tfot^ 
but  a  revolution.   The  operatiotoi  of  i^^  Military  duHhg 
these  days  are  only  intelligible,  Vt  Ihey  avd  givtfth  th 
detail  and  studied  with  the  assistancii  t)f  a  good  YMl)^  bf 
Paris.     Marmont  formed  the  troops  in  four  (St^lttMhs, 
which  were  directed  on  diflTereni  points ;  but  ikld  dis- 
position which  he  made  left  only  a  small  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tuileries,  the  LouVre,  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  Bank  of  France.    While  the  four  columns  yrett 
getting  into  motion,  the  ministers,  With  the  eicception  of 
Peyronnet  and  Capelle,  Who  Were  gone  to  the  king  to 
St.  Cloud,  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  Marmont^s  staff 
were  stationed,  with  the  view  probably  of  ptotidiug  ht 
their  safety  or  coititnunicating  with  the  matshal)  wko 
was  invested  with  full  powers.    At  the  same  tiihe  Ihfe 
deputies  were  meeting  pursuant  to  the  arrangement  bf 
the  previous  day.  Lafayette  and  Laffitte  Were  presiftttt  | 
both  of  them  having  hurried  to  Paris  on  hearing  i)F  the 
ordonnances.    Among  the  deputies  present  were  Sebas- 
tian!, Yillemain,  Gerard,  Casimir  P^rier,  and  Guizot. 
The  court  of  the  house  where  they  were  deliberating 
was  full  of  young  men  and  armed  workmen,  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  meeting,  and  forming  a  kind  of  guard 
for  the  deputies.     It  was  in  the  midst  of  noise  and 
tumult,  the  dlsch^ge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  cries  of  the 
people,  that  the  deputies  resolved  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Marmont  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
order  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  carrying  to  the 
king  such  complaints  or  protest  as  they  might  agree  on. 
LafELtte,  Casimir  P6rier,  Gerard,  Lobau  and  Mauguin 
were  sent  on  this  perilous  mission,  and  the  deputies 
agreed  to  meet  again  at  another  place  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  mean  time  the  columns  were  in  motion  to  dis- 
perse the  insurgents,  and  the  bloody  conflict  had  begun. 
At  the  barricades  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine  and  towards  the  Place  de  Birague,  a  discharge 
of  musketry  from  the  windows  wounded  several  sol- 
diers, and  was  the  signal  or  fan  attack  from  all  the 
comers  of  the    streets  on    the    Garde  Royale,   who 
returned  the  flre  and  maintained  their  ground  for  some 
time.     Several  bodies  of  cavalry,  lancersi  gendarmes, 
and  cuirassiersi  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  narrow 
street  of  Saint- Antoine ;  but  the  street  was  stopped  up 
by  barricades,  and  firom  every  story  of  the  houses  a 
shower  of  tiles,  paving-stones,  broken  bottles,  and  even 
articles  of  furniture  raine^on  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 


tunate soldiers,  and  many  men  and  horses  were  killed 
or  dangerously  wounded.  General  Saint-Chamans,  who 
commanded  this,  the  third  colunm,  perceiving  it  impos- 
sible to  force  the  street,  resolved  to  return  to  the  Tuile- 
eries,  where  Marmont  was. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  about  half- 
past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  Laflitte  was  the  spokes- 
man. Marmont  listened  most  earnestly  to  what  he 
said,  but  showed  nevertheless  a  determination  to  exe- 
cute his  orders.  He  was  in  a  painful  situation :  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  commanded  him  to  do  what  was 
contrary  to  his  incllhatto!).  He  said  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  eflusion  of  blbod  was  to  induce  the  people  of 
Paris  to  return  to  obedtence ;  to  which  LafiStte  replied, 
that  ^lere  could  be  no  obedience  where  the  laws  were 
violated^  and  tbat  A  chUnge  of  ministry  and  the  with- 
dnftwal  of  the  orddnnatlceA  were  necessary  in  order  to 
etiable  the  depulatidh  tb  exercise  any  influence  over 
the  people.  The  Marshal  said  that  he  shared  in  the 
6p(niotis  of  the  dieputlktion,  but  he  was  bound  to  his 
duty,  tie  promised  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king, 
to  inform  htm  of  the  proceedings  of  the  deputation, 
Ahd  of  the  ItAle  of  aiBlihl ;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his 
opinion  thUt  he  expected  tto  good  h^sult.  The  deputa- 
tion tetUmed  to  theh:  hdmen,  to  wait  for  the  answer  from 
St.  Cloud,  resolvedi  at  LaMtte  laid^  "if  it  were  unfa- 
vourable, to  thnoW  themielve^  body  and  property  into 
the  mbVement.^'  The  maiffthal  kept  his  promise,  and  sent 
an  atd-de-camp  to  St.  Cloud  to  tell  the  king  what  he 
had  leeh  hi  t'aris,  and  the  proceeding^  of  the  Deputies. 

In  the  meah  time  the  coUmns  of  the  Garde  Royale 
were  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  people.  The 
result  of  the  movements  of  the  third  column  has  been 
mentioned:  the  fourth  column  was  more  successful. 
The  two  others — the  first  and  second — which  were 
respectively  directed  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  to 
securing  the  position  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens,  were 
vigorously  assailed,  and  lost  many  men.  The  fight 
about  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  obstinate  on  both  sides :  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  was  finally  abandoned  by  those  who  had 
occupied  it ;  and  the  general  in  command,  judging  that 
he  must  confine  himself  to  defensive  operations,  took 
possession  of  the  place  :  he  posted  his  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery in  the  stable-yard  of  the  Prefecture,  to  save  them 
from  the  fire,  and  he  put  a  battalion  in  the  court. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  battalion  of  Swiss 
arrived  at  the  place  from  the  Tuileries,  and  the  contest 
was  renewed  with  fury.  The  people  came  upon  them 
from  all  the  comers  and  streets :  the  barricades  of  the 
Rues  des  Arcis  and  du  Mouton  were  taken  and  reco- 
vered alternately.  In  this  combat  the  S^-iss  sustained 
great  loss.  From  the  windows  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
which  looked  on  the  Place,  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people,  and  kept  them  from  approaching  close  to  the» 
Hotel.  At  the  approach  of  night,  the  troops  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  instead  of  receiving  reinforcements, 
had  orders  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  Tuileries  as 
well  as  they  could.  This  movement  was  the  conse^ 
quence  of  orders  which  Marmont  received  from  St. 
Cloud,  in  answer  to  the  dispatch  sent  by  the  aid-de- 
camp.    The  king  gave  him  only  a  verbal  answer  :  the 
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marshal  was  instructed  to  hold  out ;  to  collect  his 
forces  on  the  Carrousel  and  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  to  act  with  masses.  The  evening  passed  at  St. 
Cloud  without  any  fresh  intelligence :  the  Court  ap- 
peared to  have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
and  the  king  played  in  the  evening  as  usual.  But  the 
canon  were  still  roaring  in  the  distance,  and  the  citizens 
were  still  exchanging  shots  with  the  Royal  Guard  at 
the  several  posts  occupied  by  them.  Neither  mail  nor 
diligence  left  Paris  this  evening,  and  the  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  was  interrupted.  All  was  confusion 
in  Paris  :  they  did  not  know  in  one  quarter  what  was 
doing  in  another:  there  was  nobody  to  direct  the 
insurrection ;  no  union,  no  authority.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  anarchy  ;  for  the  royal  power  was  resisted,  and 
no  new  one  had  yet  arisen.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
society  to  produce  power  even  in  the  midst  of  discord ; 
and  the  first  convulsive  effort  of  the  revolution  in  iu 
throes  was  an  attempt  to  found  a  government  on  a  lie. 
Some  journalists  announced  in  a  placard,  which  was 
posted  in  the  afternoon  in  several  quarters,  that  a 
provisional-  government  had  been  formed,  consisting  of 
general  Lafayette,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  and  general 
Gerard.     The  falsehood  was  soon  discovered ;  but  it 


helped  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  combatants :  it 
showed  what  people  were  thinking  about. 

The  Deputies,  who  were  to  meet  again  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  deputation  to  the  Tuileries,  were  only 
few:  among  these  were  general  Lafayette,  Gerard, 
Sebastian!,  Laffitte.  A  protest  which  M.  Guxzoi  had 
proposed  at  the  morning  meeting  was  adopted,  after 
striking  out  certain  expressions  of  fidelity  and  devotioc 
to  the  king.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the 
deputies  present  at  Paris,  whose  opinions  were  a  gua- 
rantee that  it  would  not  be  disavowed  by  them,  and  it 
was  printed  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  their  presence. 
This  protestation  or  proclamation  was  posted  at  th? 
comers  of  some  streets,  and  published  the  next  day. 
The  propriety  of  giving  a  direction  to  the  revolutionarT 
movement  was  also  considered,  but  the  uncertainty  m 
which  everything  was,  paralysed  the  courage  of  the 
Deputies.*  They  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  a  anall 
room  lighted  by  a  couple  of  candles,  io  the  midst  of 
the  noise  of  musketry,  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of  the 

♦  The  names  of  the  Deputies  as  given,  were,  La£iTeU^. 
Mauguin,  Bavoux,  Labordt»  Guizot,  Berard,  Schtstiaci- 
Chnrdel,  Mechin,  Bcrtin  de  Viiuy,  Louis,  I.«affltte. 
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tocsin.  A  crowd  of  anned  citizens  was  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  to  protect  the  Deputies,  They  did 
not  separate  until  midnight;  and  they  agreed  to 
meet  again  the  next  day  at  Laffitte's.  During  the 
night  the  people  improved  the  harricades,  so  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  troops  to  traverse 
Paris  the  next  day.  They  got  arms  and  ammunition 
at  the  guard-houses,  barracks,  and  barriers,  where  the 
posts  were  disarmed  by  young  men,  among  whom  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  were  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  troops  withdrew  from  the  H6tel  de  Yille 
at  midnight,  where  they  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 
They  entered  the  Tuileries  after  fighting  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours,  and  losing  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  ministers  met  the  duke 
of  Ragusa,  and  were  informed  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
They  sent  orders  to  the  di£ferent  bodies  of  the  Garde 
Roy  ale  at  Beauvais,  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  Caen,  and 
to  the  troops  in  camp  at  St.  Omer  and  Luneville,  to 
march  upon  Paris  or  St.  Cloud.  Till  the  fresh  troops 
arrived  it  was  resolved  to  limit  the  military  operations 
to  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
communication  with  St.  Cloud ;  and  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  next  day. 

The  church  bells  had  rung  all  night,  and  the  citizens 
were  ready  for  the  combat  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
A  greater  number  of  bourgeois,  National  Guards,  and 
young  students,  came  with  guns,  and  joined  the 
working  classes,  who  on  the  day  before  had  almost  ex- 
clusively borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Some  Deputies 
and  many  military  men  visited  the  barricades.  A  man 
named  Dubourg  first  appeared  in  a  general's  uniform, 
with  a  large  tricolour  cockade,  and  repaired  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  where  he  found  several  thousand  men, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  armed.*  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd  whom  he  led  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  leaving  on  the  road  detachments  to  protect  some 
of  the  barricades.  He  reached  the  H6tel  de  Yille 
without  meeting  any  resistance,  and  found  nobody 
there.  The  black  fiag  which  waved  there  the  day 
before  was  replaced  by  the  three-coloured  one.  The 
people  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  were  quiet 
on  the  28th,  were  preparing  for  battle,  and  they  dis- 
armed the  posts  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  apart- 
mentSy  the  cellars,  and  the  library  of  the  archbishop's 
residence,  were  plundered,  on  the  pretext  that  shots 
had  been  fired  on  the  citizens  from  the  windows,  and 
that  arms  were  concealed  there;  but  the  plunderers, 
as  it  is  said,  were  secretly  excited  by  the  liberal  party, 
who  hated  the  archbishop.     The  insurgents  were  now 

*  **  This  nuun  received  his  uniform  from  M.  Eyeriste  Du- 
moalin,  editor  of  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  and  it  was  got  from 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes :  the  epaulettes  which  he 
wore  were  given  him  by  the  actor,  Perlet;,  and  they  came 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  '  Who  is  this 
general?'  cried  the  people  on  all  sides;  and  the  answer 
from  those  around  him  being  '  It  is  general  Dubourg,'  all 
the  people  cried,  *  Lire  general  Dubourg,'  though  they  had 
never  heard  his  name  before."  L.  Blanc,  *  Histoire  de  dix 
Ana/  c.  5. 


acting  on  the  offensive,  and  the  rising  assumed  some- 
thing of  order  and  method.  Hostilities  had  already  com- 
menced in  several  places  at  seven  in  the  morning,  when 
two  peers  of  France,  M.  de  Semonville  and  M.  d*Ar- 
gout,  presented  themselves  at  the  Tuileries,  with  the 
object  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  and  preventing 
a  civil  war. 

M.  de  Semonville  and  d'Argout  found  Marmont  at 
the  Tuileries  in  despair,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do ;  his  inclinations  and  his  obedience  to  the  king 
were  combating  within  his  bosom.  They  saw  Pollgnac, 
and  without  any  ceremony  asked  him  to  recall  the 
ordonnances,  or  at  least  to  break  up  the  ministry,  as 
there  were  no  other  means  of  stopping  the  slaughter. 
Polignac  was  calm  and  polite ;  but  would  promise 
nothing.  He  went  to  consult  his  colleagues  ;  and  the 
two  peers  in  the  mean  time  proposed  to  Marmont  to 
arrest  the  ministers,  and  the  marshal  seemed  inclined 
to  follow  their  advice,  when  Peyronnet  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  coming  behind  De  Semonville,  said  with 
great  emotion,  "  What !  you  are  not  gone  yet  ?"  The 
two  peers  immediately  set  out  for  St.  Cloud,  and 
Polignac  also.  The  president  arrived  before  them, 
and  visited  the  king  first.  De  Semonville  then  saw 
Charles  in  his  private  apartment,  and  found  his  resolu- 
tion immoveable.  It  was  not  till  he  urged  ihe  danger 
to  which  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me  was  exposed,  who 
was  at  the  waters  of  Vichy,  that  the  king's  firmness 
faultered ;  and  at  last  he  said,  in  a  softened  tone,  '*  I 
will  order  my  son  to  summon  a  council."  The  delibera- 
tion was  short.  The  king  signed  an  ordonnance,  by 
which  the  due  de  Mortemart  was  made  president  of  the 
Council,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  This  ordon- 
nance was  countersigned  by  Chantelauze.  Three  other 
ordonnances  were  signed  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  same  day, 
and  countersigned  by  Mortemart;  one  of  them  ap- 
pointed Casimer  Perrier  minister  of  finance,  and 
another  appointed  general  Gerard  to  the  department  of 
war*  De  Semonville  set  out  to  Paris  with  the  news ; 
but  it  was  too  late — the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was 
levelled  to  the  earth. 

Marmont  was  left  at  the  Tuileries,  expecting  to  hear 
from  St.  Cloud.  He  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and  while 
he  was  in  this  perplexity,  the  battle  began  to  rage 
about  him.  The  detachment  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
was  attacked,  and  the  commandant  retired  into  the 
garden,  and  promised  to  be  neutral.  Large  masses  of 
men  also  advanced  upon  the  Louvre  firom  all  the 
approaches  that  led  to  it ;  but  the  Swiss  were  posted 
in  the  court,  in  the  lower  apartments,  in  the  colonnade, 
and  at  the  windows,  from  whence  they  directed  a 
murderous  fire  on  the  assailants,  who  lost  great  num- 
bers, and  were  beginning  to  relax  the  vigour  of  their 
attack,  when  an  event  happened  on  the  Place  Yenddme 
which  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  popular 
movement  had  extended  to  all  classes  about  the 
Boulevard  Italien,  and  in  the  quarter  of  the  Chaussee- 
d*Antin.  In  the  house  of  M.  Lafiitte,  in  the  Rue 
d'Artois,  a  great  number  of  Deputies  had  assembled 
in  the  morning ;  and  from  this  house,  it  was  said,  the 
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marshal  was  instnicted  to  hold  out;  to  collect  his 
forces  on  the  Carrousel  and  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  to  act  with  masses.  The  evening  passed  at  St. 
Cloud  without  any  fresh  intelligence :  the  Court  ap- 
peared to  have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
and  the  king  played  in  the  evening  as  usual.  But  the 
canon  were  still  roaring  in  the  distance,  and  the  citizens 
were  still  exchanging  shots  with  the  Royal  Guard  at 
the  several  poste  occupied  hy  them.  Neither  mail  nor 
diligence  left  Paris  this  evening,  and  the  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  was  interrupted.  All  was  confusion 
in  Paris  :  they  did  not  know  in  one  quarter  what  was 
doing  in  another:  there  was  nobody  to  direct  the 
insurrection  ;  no  union,  no  authority.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  anarchy  ;  for  the  royal  power  was  resisted,  and 
no  new  one  had  yet  arisen.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
society  to  produce  power  even  in  the  midst  of  discord ; 
and  the  first  convulsive  effort  of  the  revolution  in  its 
throes  was  an  attempt  to  found  a  government  on  a  lie. 
Some  journalists  announced  in  a  placard,  which  was 
posted  in  the  afternoon  in  several  quarters,  that  a 
provisional-  government  had  been  formed,  consisting  of 
general  Lafayette,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  and  general 
Gerard.     Tbe  falsehood  was  soon  discovered ;  but  it 


helped  to  sustain  the  coutage  of  the  combatants :  it 
showed  what  people  were  thinking  about.   '.' 

The  Deputies,  who  were  to  meet  again  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  deputation  to  the  Tuileries,   were  only 
few:    among  these  were  general   Lafayette,    Gerard, 
Sebastiani,  LaflStte.     A  protest  which  M.  Guizot  had 
proposed  at  the  morning  meeting  was  adopted,  after 
striking  out  certain  expressions  of  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  the  king.     It  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the 
deputies  present  at  Paris,  whose  opinions  were  a  gua- 
rantee that  it  would  not  be  disavowed  by  them,  and  it 
was  printed  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  their  presence. 
This  protestation  or  proclamation  was  posted  at  the 
comers  of  some  streets,  and  published  the  next  day. 
The  propriety  of  giving  a  direction  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  also  considered,  but  the  uncertainty  in 
which  everything  was,  paralysed  the  courage  of  tbe 
Deputies.*     They  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  a  small 
room  lighted  by  a  couple  of  candles,  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  of  musketry,  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of  the 

♦  The  names  of  the  Deputies  as  given,  were,  La&yettc, 
Mauguin,  Bavoux,  Labordt.,  Guizot,  Berard,  Seha8tiiuii> 
Cbardel,  Mechin,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  Louis>  Lafflttc. 
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tocsin.  A  crowd  of  anned  citizens  was  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  to  protect  the  Deputies.  They  did 
not  separate  until  midnight;  and  they  agreed  to 
meet  again  the  next  day  at  Laffitte's.  During  the 
night  the  people  improved  the  harricades,  so  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  troops  to  traverse 
Paris  the  next  day.  They  got  arms  and  ammunition 
at  the  guard-houses,  barracks,  and  barriers,  where  the 
posts  were  disarmed  by  young  men,  among  whom  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  were  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  troops  withdrew  from  the  H6tel  de  Yille 
at  midnight,  where  they  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 
They  entered  the  Tuileries  after  fighting  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours,  and  losing  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  ministers  met  the  duke 
of  Ragusa,  and  were  informed  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
They  sent  orders  to  the  different  bodies  of  the  Garde 
Roy  ale  at  Beauvais,  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  Caen,  and 
to  the  troops  in  camp  at  St.  Omer  and  Luneville,  to 
march  upon  Paris  or  St.  Cloud.  Till  the  fresh  troops 
arrived  it  was  resolved  to  limit  the  military  operations 
to  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
communication  with  St.  Cloud ;  and  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  next  day. 

The  church  bells  had  rung  all  night,  and  the  citizens 
were  ready  for  the  combat  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
A  greater  number  of  bourgeois.  National  Guards,  and 
young  students,  came  with  guns,  and  joined  the 
working  classes,  who  on  the  day  before  had  almost  ex- 
clusively borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Some  Deputies 
and  many  military  men  visited  the  barricades.  A  man 
named  Dubourg  first  appeared  in  a  general's  uniform, 
with  a  large  tricolour  cockade,  and  repaired  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  where  he  found  several  thousand  men, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  armed.*  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd  whom  he  led  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  leaving  on  the  road  detachments  to  protect  some 
of  the  barricades.  He  reached  the  H6tel  de  YiUe 
without  meeting  any  resistance,  and  found  nobody 
there.  The  black  fiag  which  waved  there  the  day 
before  was  replaced  by  the  three-coloured  one.  The 
people  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  were  quiet 
on  the  28th,  were  preparing  for  battle,  and  they  dis- 
armed the  posts  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  apart- 
ments, the  cellars,  and  the  library  of  the  archbishop's 
residence,  were  plundered,  on  the  pretext  that  shots 
had  been  fired  on  the  citizens  from  the  windows,  and 
that  arms  were  concealed  there ;  but  the  plunderers, 
as  it  is  said,  were  secretly  excited  by  the  liberal  party, 
who  hated  the  archbishop.     The  insurgents  were  now 

*  **  This  nuun  received  his  uniform  from  M.  Eyeriste  Du- 
moulin,  editor  of  the  '  Constitutionnel/  and  it  was  got  from 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes :  the  epaulettes  which  he 
wore  were  given  him  by  the  actor,  Perlet,  and  they  came 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  '  Who  is  this 
general?'  cried  the  people  on  all  sides;  and  the  answer 
from  those  around  him  being  '  It  is  general  Dubourg,'  all 
the  people  cried, '  Lire  general  Dubourg,'  though  they  had 
never  heard  his  name  before."  L.  Blanc,  '  Histoire  de  dix 
Ann,'  c.  5. 


acting  on  the  offensive,  and  the  rising  assumed  some-* 
thing  of  order  and  method.  Hostilities  had  already  com- 
menced in  several  places  at  seven  in  the  morning,  when 
two  peers  of  France,  M.  de  Semonville  and  M.  d'Ar« 
gout,  presented  themselves  at  the  Tuileries,  with  the 
object  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  and  preventing 
a  civil  war. 

M.  de  Semonville  and  d'Argout  found  Marmont  at 
the  Tuileries  in  despair,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do ;  his  inclinations  and  his  obedience  to  the  king 
were  combating  within  his  bosom.  They  saw  Pollgnac, 
and  without  any  ceremony  asked  him  to  recall  the 
ordonnances,  or  at  least  to  break  up  the  ministry,  as 
there  were  no  other  means  of  stopping  the  slaughter. 
Polignac  was  calm  and  polite;  but  would  promise 
nothing.  He  went  to  consult  his  colleagues  ;  and  the 
two  peers  in  the  mean  time  proposed  to  Marmont  to 
arrest  the  ministers,  and  the  marshal  seemed  inclined 
to  follow  their  advice,  when  Peyronnet  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  coming  behind  De  Semonville,  said  with 
great  emotion,  "  What !  you  are  not  gone  yet  V*  The 
two  peers  immediately  set  out  for  St.  Cloud,  and 
Polignac  also.  The  president  arrived  before  them, 
and  visited  the  king  first.  De  Semonville  then  saw 
Charles  in  his  private  apartment,  and  found  his  resolu- 
tion immoveable.  It  was  not  till  he  urged  the  danger 
to  which  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me  was  exposed,  who 
was  at  the  waters  of  Vichy,  that  the  king's  firmness 
faultered ;  and  at  last  he  said,  in  a  softened  tone,  *'  I 
will  order  my  son  to  summon  a  council."  The  delibera- 
tion was  short.  The  king  signed  an  ordonnance,  by 
which  the  due  de  Mortemart  was  made  president  of  the 
Council,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs*  This  ordon- 
nance was  countersigned  by  Chantelauze.  Three  other 
ordonnances  were  signed  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  same  day, 
and  countersigned  by  Mortemart ;  one  of  them  ap- 
pointed Casimer  Perrier  minister  of  finance,  and 
another  appointed  general  Gerard  to  the  department  of 
war.  De  Semonville  set  out  to  Paris  with  the  news ; 
but  it  was  too  late — the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was 
levelled  to  the  earth. 

Marmont  was  left  at  the  Tuileries,  expecting  to  hear 
from  St.  Cloud.  He  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and  while 
he  was  in  this  perplexity,  the  battle  began  to  rage 
about  him.  The  detachment  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
was  attacked,  and  the  commandant  retired  into  the 
garden,  and  promised  to  be  neutral.  Large  masses  of 
men  also  advanced  upon  the  Louvre  from  all  the 
approaches  that  led  to  it ;  but  the  Swiss  were  posted 
in  the  court,  in  the  lower  apartments,  in  the  colonnade, 
and  at  the  windows,  from  whence  they  directed  a 
murderous  fire  on  the  assailants,  who  lost  great  num- 
bers, and  were  beginning  to  relax  the  vigour  of  their 
attack,  when  an  event  happened  on  the  Place  Yenddme 
which  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  popular 
movement  had  extended  to  all  classes  about  the 
Boulevard  Italien,  and  in  the  quarter  of  the  Chauss^e- 
d'Antin.  In  the  house  of  M.  Lafiitte,  in  the  Rue 
d'Artois,  a  great  number  of  Deputies  had  assembled 
in  the  morning ;  and  from  this  house,  it  was  said,  the 
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first  orders,  or  suggestions,  eame  for  the  direotion  of 
the  insurgents.     The  mission  to  Mannont  had  failed) 
and  the  insurrection  heeame  a  revolution.  An  immense 
numher  of  people  of  all  classes  crowded  to  the  Place 
Venddme«   where  two    regiments    of   the  line  were 
stationed,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gendarmerie.    These 
soldiers  surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  men  who  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  look  on  them  As  enemies,  went  over 
at  once,  with  their  officers,  to  the  side  of  the  people, 
Marmont  heing  informed  of  this,  gave  orders  to  block 
up  the  passage  to  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  to  the 
Tuileries,  which  the  defection  had  left  exposed.     The 
attack  was  now  renewed  on  the  Louvre,  and  the  Swiss 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Tuileries,   and  they 
arrived  in  confusion  at  the  Carrousel.     The  disorder 
was  communicated  to  the  troops  which  occupied  the 
Carrousel,  and   they  hurried  in  a  mass  towards   the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Marmont  precipitately  quitted 
his  quarters,  leaving  behind  him  part  of  the  money 
which  it  was  intended   to  reward  the   troops  with. 
While  the  marshal  was  rallying  his  troops  in  the 
gardens,  in  order  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  St. 
Cloud,  the  people  broke  into  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
tricolour  ilfig  was  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  Palace. 
The  roy^l    statues    and  portraits    were  broken  and 
destroyed.     A  grejit  number  of  workmen  who  had 
entered  the  throne-room  amused  themselves  with  sitting 
on  the  throne  in  turns ;  and  then  they  pimped  a  dead 
body  in  it.*     The  news  sQon  spread  that  the  doors  of 
the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  were  op^n  to  4II  who  chose 
to  enter,  and  persons  of  all  classes  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  paying  a  visit.    Numerous  articles  were  carried 
off,  most  of  them  pf  such  a  description  as  could  not 
have  {Attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  working  men :  the 
thieves  were  people  of  some  taste.     When  Marmont 
left  Paris,  there  only  remained  the  battalion  at  the 
military  school,  and  the  Swiss,  in  number  somewhat 
less  than  two  hundred,  who  occupied  the  barracks  in 
the   Rue  Babylone.     The  batUlion  in  the  military 
school,  being  warned  in  time,  retreated  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  without  any  serious  loss ;  but  the  Swiss  had 
to  sustain  one  of  the  most  desperate  attacks  that  was 
made  during  the  three  days.     The  major  in  command, 
M.  Di:|f4y,  4  veteran  who  had  seen  above  thirty  years 
of  service,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  and  he  placed 
his  men  in  the  court,  and  at  the  windows,  whence  they 
fired  on  the  assailants,  most  of  whom  were  young  men, 
headed  by  some  pupils  of  the  ficole  Poly  technique. 
The  battle  raged  for  some  hours,  when  the  insurgents 
set  fire  to  the  great  door,  broke  into  the  pli^ce,  and 
killed  the  major  and  some  of  his  men :  the  remainder 
made  their  escape,  and  joined  their  regiment  at  St. 
Cloud.     This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  three  days  ; 
^  contest  which  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy, 
though  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  citizens  during  the  three 
days  was  788  killed,  and  4,500  wounded.    The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  military,  which  is  not  so  well  ascer- 

*  L.  Blanc,  •  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans,'  ch.  6. 


tailed,  h^  been  stat^  at  350  killed  for  tte  Garde 
Royale  and  the  gendarmerie,  and  500  wounded.  The 
history  of  the  three  days  contains  many  episodes,  and 
has  received  great  embellishments ;  the  conduct  of  the 
working-classes,  to  whom  the  victory  was  due,  was 
marked  oq  the  whole  by  generosity  and  moderatioD. 
This  is  a  fact  which  is  not  disputed ;  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  insurrection  began  without 
any  plan,  concert,  or  direction.  The  plunder  of  the 
archbishop's  residence,  and  that  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  cellars  were  emptied,  was  said  to  be  mainly  the 
work  of  malefactors,  who  had  been  let  loose  from  their 
prison  and  joined  the  combatants  on  the  third  day. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  this  solution  to 
explain  or  palliate  the  pillage  of  these  two  places.  It 
was  not  to  plunder  that  the  people  rose :  it  was  to 
overthrow  the  Bourbons ;  and  that  being  accomplished, 
all  the  great  public  repositories — the  Treasury,  the 
Bank,  the  Museum — were  respected  and  faithfully 
guarded.  The  soldiers  behaved  with  great  courage 
and  coolness,  and  had  the  advantage  generally,  except 
in  the  route  of  the  Louvre  ;  but  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
warfare,  these  barricades,  the  firing  from  windows,  and 
the  shower  of  stones,  tiles,  and  all  kinds  of  missiles ; 
nor  were  the  guard — at  least  the  French  soldiers- 
willing  combatants.  They  did  their  duty,  and  obeyed 
their  orders,  fighting  in  a  hateful  cause  without  one 
single  cheer  to  encourage  or  support  them.* 

During  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  there  was  no 
government  in  Paris:  it  was  one  of  those  intervals 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  nations  in  which  there 
was  no  hand  that  held  supreme  power.  On  the  29th, 
the  time  was  come  for  a  new  power  to  appear  ;  and  it 
rose  out  of  the  meeting  of  Deputies  at  Laffitte's.  It 
was  determined  to  establish  a  provisional  government 
Lafayette  received  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Paris, 
and  general  Q6rard,  under  him,  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations.  Lafayette,  in  the  unifonc 
of  a  National  Guard,  had  already  gone  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  from  which  the  busts  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  had  been  removed. 
The  news  of  the  defection  of  the  two  regiments  was 
soon  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the 
Tuileries ;  and  a  municipal  commission  was  formed  hy 
ballot,  with  authority  to  take  all  steps  that  the  public 
safety  might  require.  The  commission  removed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  installed  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  while  the  dead  bodies  were  still 
lying  in  heaps  on  the  Place.  The  National  Guard  wai 
re-established  ;  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  Finance  was  given  to  Baron  Louis ;  provision  was 
made  for  the  police  and  the  post-office,  and  the  com- 
munications by  telegraph  ;  and  the  diligences  left  Pari« 
with  the  tricolour  flag,  to  carry  to  the  departments  the 

*  Tliere  is  a  sketch  of  the  three  days'  contest  in  the 
'  Annuaire  Hist.^  &c.,  poi^r  1830/  ch.  G  and  ?»  in  L.  BIanc*« 
'  Hist,  de  Diz  Ans ;'  and  in  '  Paris  and  its  Histoiicai  Scenes,* 
in  the  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  vol  ii.  The 
accounU  of  the  transactions  of  the  Three  Days  sre  often 
very  confused,  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
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news  of  the  v^volntion.  De  Semonville,  d'Argout, 
and  Vitrollev  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  about  ten 
at  night,  with  the  new*  of  the  ordoQni^ncea  which 
have  been  already  mentioned:  the  fourth  ordonnance 
repealed  thoie  of  the  25th  of  July,  and  appointed  the 
3rd  of  August  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  A 
few  hours  earlier,  and  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
might  have  been  saved,  for  the  men  who  had  now 
seized  on  power  had  been  slow  in  assuming  this  weighty 
responsibility.  The  three  messengers  from  St.  Cloud 
came  to  negotiate :  the  king  had  yielded,  and  he  hoped 
to  secure  his  crown.  But  they  were  interrupted  in 
their  address  by  the  words,  **  It  is  too  late  !'*  whioh 
are  attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Mauguin ;  and 
these  words  determined  the  fate  of  the  monarchy. 
Lafayette,  the  n^an  of  1789,  exercised  a  great  influencQ 
also  in  1880.  He  sat  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
surrounded  by  his  sti^ff — the  heroes  of  the  three  days, 
the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  all  the 'most 
ardent  members  of  the  liberal  party — and  listened  to 
the  various  proposals  made  to  him ;  for  opinioni  were 
by  no  meaus  agreed.  The  majority  begged  him  not 
to  allow  a  new  head  to  be  given  to  the  nation  witho«|^ 
first  consulting  the  people  in  the  primary  assen^blie^ 
On  the  30tb,  the  Parisians  buried  their  dead  \  and 
subscriptions  were  opened  fqr  the  relief  of  Mdows, 
orphans,  and  the  wounded. 

There  was  still  some  ground  for  alarm.  The  Garde 
Roy  ale,  the  Gardes-du- corps,  the  pupils  of  the  sohqel 
of  St,  Cyr,  sonie  battalions  of  tbe  line,  and  the  i^mnant 


of  the  gendarmerie«  weve  ooUeeted  at  8t«  Cloud,  and 
guarded  the  bridges,  the  voad,  and  the  heights.  At 
Paris  means  were  taken  to  resist  any  attack.  The  due 
de  Mortemart  came  to  Paris  on  the  dOth,  to  try  if  he 
could  succeed  better  than  De  Semonville  and  his  two 
eoUeagues ;  but  his  mission  failed.  The  new  ordon- 
nances  were  carried  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille  by  M.  de 
Sussy,  after  having  been  rejected  at  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  and  they  were  rejected  there  also. .  But  the 
Deputies  were  far  from  being  resolved ;  things  were  in 
a  critical  state ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  iind  a  new 
representative  of  authority  in  order  to  secure  the 
vlQ|0f3{t  The  new  representative  was  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  i^nd  Laffitte  suggested  him  as  the  only  person 
who  could,  save  the  nation  from  a  third  restoration,  or 
from  a  republic,  and  the  disorder  which  many  men 
feared  who  still  remembered  the  year  '93.  Laffitte,  it 
is  said,  was  encouraged  in  this  notion  by  the  poet 
Beranger,  who,  though  he  did  not  like  kings,  saw  that 
it  was  easier  to  set  up  a  new  throne  and  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  than  to  establish  a  republic.'*'  Thiers, 
Mignet,  and  Lareguy,  three  journalists,  agreed  upon  an 
Orleanist  proclamation,  whioh  Thiers  drew  up.  On  the 
SlOtb,  §6me  placards  printed  at  the  office  of  the  '  Na< 
tional,'  and  posted  up  in  Paris,  declared  the  necessity 
jof  calling  Ibf  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  head  of  affairs,  in 
ord^  to  prevent  a  eivil  war,  and  to  secure  the  public 
liberties.  When  power  is  tumbled  down  in  the  dust, 
it  is  uncertain  what  hands  will  pick  it  up. 
*  L.  Blano,'  *  Histoire,*  &c.,  chap.  6. 
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Oh  the  Slst  of  July,  1830,  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sion of  Paris  published  a  proclamation,  addressed  to 
the  Parisians,  whioh  began  in  these  terms :  "  Inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  Charles  X,  has  ceased  to  reigp."  The 
Commission  announced  the  provisional  commissioners : 
Dupont  de  TEure,  for  the  department  of  justice ;  the 
baron  Louis,  for  finance;  general  Gerard,  for  the 
department  of  war ;  Rigny,  for  the  marine ;  Bignon, 
for  foreign  affairs ;  Guizot,  for  public  instruction  ;  and 
the  due  de  Broglie,  for  the  interior  and  public  works. 
On  the  30th  proposals  had  been  made  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  accept  the  direction  of  affairs.  Thiers, 
accompanied  by  Scheffer,  paid  a  visit  to  Neuilly,  where 
the  duke  was  then  residing ;  but  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  the  two  envoys  had  only  an  audience  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  and  madame  Adelaide,  the  duke's 
sister.  The  fears,  the  hesitation,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  duke,  real  or  simulated,  to  accept  the  power  that 
was  offered  to  hiip,  put  the  Orleans  party  in  a  difficult 
position.  A  deputation  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 
about  eight  in  the  eyening,  to  offer  to  the  duke  the 


office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but  they 
found  only  a  few  servants  there,  who  knew  nothing 
about  their  master.  This  news  being  reported  to  the 
h6tel  of  Laffitte,  greatly  disconcerted  the  Deputies,  who 
were  assembled  there.  This  absence  of  the  duke  was 
unaccountable;  the  friends  of  Laffitte  grew  alarmed, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  was  left  alone  with  Adolphe, 
Tlubaudeau,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  "  What  will 
become  of  us  to-morrow?"  said  Laffitte  to  Benjamin 
Constant,  "  We  shall  be  hanged,"  was  the  reply.* 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Laffitte  was  informed 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  in  Paris.  He  entered 
Ihe  city  about  eleven  at  night,  on  foot,  in  the  dresS 
of  a  bourgeois,  accompanied  only  by  three  persons. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  81st 
of  July,  when  a  deputation  of  Deputies  again  appeared 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  offer  to  the  duke  the  lieu- 
tenancy-general. He  hesitated,  or  appeared  to  hesi- 
tate ;  and  perhaps  he  had  his  fears ;  but  who  in  such 

♦  L.  Blanc,  *  Histoire,'  &c.,  ch.  7.  * 
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a  situation  would  have  refused  ?  and  would  the  duke 
have  served  his  country  better  if  be  had  refused  ?  He 
asked  for  a  moment's  deliberation,  and  sent  to  consult 
Talleyrand,  whose  answer  was,  *'  Let  him  accept ;" 
and  the  duke  accepted.  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately published  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
in  which  he  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
"  that  the  Deputies  of  France,  now  assembled  at  Paris, 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  repair  to  the 
capita],  to  exercise  the  functions  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom ;"  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accept; 
that  the  Chambers  would  forthwith  meet  to  consult 
about  the  means  of  securing  the  reign  of  the  laws  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation;  that 
henceforth  the  Charter  would  be  a  truth.  The  Depu- 
ties met  to  hear  the  report  of  the  deputation  which  had 
waited  on  the  duke :  his  proclamation  was  read,  and 
received  with  acclamations  of  applause.  Laffitte,  who 
was  in  the  chair  at  this  meeting,  made  a  proposal, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  compromise  the  Chamber  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  not  recede.  His  proposal 
was,  that  a  proclamation  to  the  French  should  be 
drawn  up.  The  motion  was  adopted;  and  Guizot, 
Villemain,  B^rard,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  proclamation,  which  was  said 
to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Guizot,  whose  part,  during 
the  last  few  days,  had  been  that  of  a  conciliator  between 
the  throne  and  the  people.  The  proclamation  an- 
nounced to  the  French  people  that  "  France  is  free : 
absolute  power  was  raising  its  standard ;  the  heroic 
population  of  Paris  has  dashed  it  to  the  ground."  It 
was  true  that  the  workmen  of  Paris  had  overthrown 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons :  it  remained  to  be  seen 
what  they  would  get  for  their  pains.  The  proclama- 
tion promised  the  re-establishment  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  the  intervention  of  the  National  Guards 
in  the  choice  of  the  oflicers ;  the  intervention  of  the 
citizens  in  the  formation  of  the  departmental  and  muni- 
cipal administrations ;  the  jury  in  matters  concerning 
proceedings  against  the  press;  the  legally  organized 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  secondary 
agents  of  the  administration ;  the  condition  of  the  mili- 
tary class  to  be  legally  secured ;  and  the  re-election  of 
Deputies  promoted  to  public  functions  ;  all  which  very 
little  concerned  the  men  who  had  won  the  battle.  It 
was,  however,  received  with  applause  by  the  Deputies, 
put  to  the  vote  without  discussion,  printed,  and  thou- 
sands of  copies  sent  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
Deputies,  about  ninety- two  in  number,  rose  in  a  body 
and  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  lieutenant-general,  who,  on  hearing  the  proclama- 
tion read,  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  set  out  to  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
National  Guards  and  citizens.  Yet  everybody  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  duke's  declaration :  it  was  found  to 
be  ambiguous,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  unfavour- 
able comment. 

General  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  in  his 
full  revolutionary  glory,  advanced  to  the  steps  to  meet 
the  duke,  who  embraced  him  most  eagerly ;  and  sup- 


ported on  one  side  by  the  revolutionist  of  '89,  and  on 
the  other  by  Laffitte,  his  patron,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  1880,  he  made  his  way  to  the  great  hall,  whicli 
was  crowded  with  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  men  of  all 
conditions.  The  proclamation  of  the  Deputies  was 
read,  and  received  with  applause.  The  duke  replied 
in  a  few  words,  and  then  appeared  at  the  windows 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  holding  Lafayette  by  the  hand, 
and  waving  a  tricolour  flag.  The  Ueutenant-genend's 
first  official  act  was  to  order  the  resumption  of  the 
tricolour  cockade,  and  to  convoke  the  Chambers  for  the 
drd  of  August.  At  the  same  time  (the  1st  of  August) 
Dupont  de  TEure  was  named  provisional  minister  of 
justice ;  Gerard,  for  the  department  of  war ;  Guizot, 
for  the  interior;  Louis,  for  finance;  and  Girod  de 
TAix,  prefet  de  police.  Three*^of  these  persons  had 
already  been  named  by  the  municipal  commission. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  X.  was  on  his  way  to 
exile.  On  the  dOth  of  July,  it  was  known  at  St. 
Cloud  that  the  king's  authority  no  longer  existed,  and 
the  people  who  were  about  him  dropped  off  rapidly, 
and  he  was  left  almost  alone.  He  left  St.  Cloud  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  moming^of  the  3 1st  of  July  with 
the  duchess  of  Berri  and  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  and 
on  his  road  to  Versailles  he  saw  the  tricolour  cockade. 
All  the  emblems  of  royalty  on  the  road  had  disap- 
peared, but  no  one  showed  him  any  personal  disrespect, 
and  he  reached  Trianon  without  molestation,  followed 
by  his  troops,  who  arrived  there  about  mid-day, 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  But  the  king  would  not  stay 
at  Trianon,  and  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Rambouillet, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  soldiers,  who  followed 
however,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment.  At 
Trianon,  the  king  separated  from  his  ministers,  except 
Polignac,  who  accompanied  him  for  a  few  days.  The 
king  was  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
the  duchess  of  Berri,  in  a  man's  dress,  in  one  of  the 
royal  carriages  with  her  two  children.  It  was  late  when 
the  king  and  his  body-guard  reached  Rambouillet,  where 
all  was  silent  and  desolate.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  dauphin,  wearied  by  the  march  and 
the  disorderly  retreat,  stayed  at  Trappes— nine  or  ten 
thousand  men — for  whom  no  provision  of  any  kind  had 
been  made.  At  Rambouillet,  the  king  was  joined  by  the 
duchess  d'Angoul6me,  who,  on  her  return  from  Vichj, 
at  Dijon,  heard  the  first  warning  of  the  coming  tempest, 
and  hurried  away  to  join  the  king,  disguised  as  a 
waiting- woman.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  king  learned 
that  there  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
his  cousin,  on  whose  sincere  attachment  he  relied,  and 
he  appointed  him  lieutenant-general.  He  approved  of 
the  assembling  of  the  Chambers  for  the  3rd  of  August, 
and  declared  that  he  would  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
person  who  was  charged  with  carrying  his  message 
to  Paris.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  Charles  X.  addressed 
to  the  lieutenant-general  a  formal  act  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux ;  and 
the  king's  son,  Louis  Antoine,  duke  of  Angoul^me,  by 
the  same  act  renounced  all  his  rights  in  favour  of  bis 
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nephew.  The  troops  now  began  to  fall  away  from  the 
king.  At  Paris,  there  was  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Charles,  and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
*  troops  that  he  had  with  him.  The  lieutenant-general 
instructed  Lafayette  to  send  six  thousand  men  of  the 
National  Guard  towards  Rambouillet,  in  the  hope  that 
this  demonstration  might  induce  the  king  to  disband 
his  troops.  At  the  same  time  Marshal  Maison,  De 
Schonen,  and  Odilon-Barrot,  were  sent  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-general to  Charles  X.  to  urge  him  to  withdraw 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  kingdom ;  and  the  duke, 
it  is  said,  sent  him  money.  As  soon  iMi  the  NatioQiU 
Guard  was  preparing  to  march,  a  host  of  men  joined 
the  expedition  in  v^bicl^a  of  all  deifcriptions.  TbQ 
king  had  determlaed  to  remain  at  Rfunbouillet  until 
the  accession  of  his  grandson ;  and  he  refused  Al 
first  to  see  the  three  commissioners  |  but  lll^  def^clioii 
of  the  heavy  cavalry,  And  enskfgutLi^d  r«porta  of 
the  approach  of  the  P^siansi  induG94  bim  to  g?ant 
the  commissioners  m  lnt«rvl«W  to  lh«  evening  of 
the  3rd  of  August.  The  king  ^natnted  to  leave,  and 
his  route  to  Cherbourg  WM  ti^^f  up  lo  which  place 
he  was  to  be  escorted  by  the  Qardq^du-corps,  He 
disbanded  the  Garde  liayid^,  gAVH  IIJi  t^e  ovown-jewels, 
and  set  out  for  Maintenon,  where  be  bade  farewell  to 
his  troops.  On  the  8th  of  August  he  reached  Argen- 
ton,  and  stayed  there  on  the  9th  to  hear  mass  in  the 
cathedral.  The  slowness  of  the  journey  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  of  the  king's  intentions :  some  said  that  he 
was  going  to  La  Vendee ;  but  he  was  waiting  to  hear 
the  result  of  his  abdication  in  favour  of  the  child  who 
accompanied  him.  The  'Meniteur*  put  an  end  to 
all  his  hopes  and  illusions.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the 
two  Chambers  gave  the  crown  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  the  French,  to  Louis  Philippe,  due 
d'Orleans.  Charles  X.  continued  his  journey.  **  Of 
this  pompous  Court,'*  says  an  eye-witness,  ''  of  this 
crowd  of  tinselled  courtiers  who  surrounded  the  king, 
who  filled  the  rooms  of  the  Tuileries,  or  of  St.  Cloud, 
there  remained  only  some  civil  and  military  officers, 
and  some  officers  of  the  Garde  Royale."  As  the  royal 
fugitives  went  on,  the  national  cockades  and  tricolour 


flags  became  more  numerous ;  on  every  village  belfry 
floated  the  National  Standard  ;  and  the  National  Guards 
presented  themselves  in  a  line  as  the  king  passed 
along.  On  the  14th,  Charles  was  at  Valogne,  where 
he  halted  while  the  commissioners  were  urging  the 
preparations  for  the  embarkation  at  Cherbourg.  On 
this  day,  the  companies  of  the  Garde-du- corps  gave 
up  their  colours  to  the  king :  every  eye  was  suflused 
with  tears ;  and  Charles  X.,  his  voice  almost  stifled 
with  aobs,  thanked  each  company  in  turn  for  its  fidelity. 
He  said,  "he  received  their  colours,  which  were 
without  stain,  and  he  hoped  that  one  day  the  due  of 
Bordeaux  would  restore  them  still  unsullied."  On 
the  16th,  the  royal  family  was  at  Cherbourg,  and  the 
king,  who  had  hitherto  worn  his  usual  blue  dress,  half 
civil  and  half  military,  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  and  other  decorations,  now  assumed  the  cos- 
tume of  a  plain  oitiaeu.  The  princesses  were  dressed 
iu  A  negligent  manner,  for  they  had  come  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  their  wardrobe  was  left  behind.  From  the 
heights  above  Cherbourg  the  royal  fugitives  saw  the 
iea«  mi  in  the  distance  the  vessels  which  were  to 
eonvey  them  iroili  Franee,  Two  American  vessels,  the 
Great  Britain  mi  the  Charles  Carrol,  which  belonged 
to  Mr*  Patterson,  whose  daughter  had  once  been  the 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  were  engaged  to  carry  the 
royal  family  away.  A  regiment  lined  the  approaches  to 
the  port :  the  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the  officers 
saluted  the  king  with  their  swords,  without  the  word 
of  command  being  given,  by  a  spontaneous  movement, 
and  in  deep  silence.  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville  com- 
manded some  vessels  of  war  which  were  to  convoy  the 
king,  and  on  asking  him  whither  he  would  go,  the  reply' 
was,  to  England.  The  vessels  set  sail  for  that  country, 
which  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  all  the  exilea  of  the 
world,  and  carried  the  royal  family  to  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  where  they  resided  for  a  time  in  Lulwortb 
Castle.  They  afterwards  removed  to  Holyrood  House, 
in  Edinburgh,  where  Charles  Xt  had  resided  before. 
The  king  maintained  his  dignity  during  the  painful 
period  of  his  progress  through  France ;  and  the  people 
on  the  road  treated  his  misfortunes  with  decent  respect. 


CHAPTER  CI. 
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On  the  3rd  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  opened 
the  legislative  session  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  the  Peers  had  been  invited  to  attend.  About 
sixty  Peers  were  present,  and  about  240  Deputies. 
The  session  was  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonial ;  the 
signs  of  royalty  still  remained  on  the  place  of  the 
throne,  but  the  crown  was  surmounted  with  a  tricolour 
flag.     The  duke  did  not  occupy  the  throne.     He  read 


an  address  in  a  flrm  voice,  which  was  well  received, 
though  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  X.  without  mentioning  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux,  caused  some  murmurs  among  the  royal- 
ists.* But  the  legitimist  party  was  without  power. 
All  France  had  accepted  the  Revolution.     Mayors  and 

*  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830,'  p.  195. 
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prefets  had  in  vain  tried  to  prevent  the  news  being 
circulated,  and  to  check  the  popular  movement :  they 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  provisional  authorities 
filled  their  place.  The  National  Guard  rose  like  the 
fabulous  warriors,  armed  and  ready  for  the  conflict, 
called  forth  by  the  seed  of  the  ordonnances  scattered 
by  the  blindness  of  Charles  X.  The  royalist  party  was 
completely  confounded:  even  their  journals  were  for 
some  days  struck  dumb.  The  first  moments  of  a  revo- 
lution are  a  time  of  intoxication  :  then  comes  reflection, 
coolness,  and  dissension.  There  was  disunion  in  the 
victorious  camp.  There  were  men  who  saw  that  the 
duke  of  Orleans  must  be  king ;  and  their  sole  object 
was  to  flatter  and  please  him.  There  were  republicans, 
who  looked  for  nibre  than  a  change  of  dynasty :  they 
wished  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage ;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  gain  Lafayette  over  to  this 
opinion.  Lafayette  possessed  a  prodigious  influence ; 
at  least  it  was  thought  so  ;  but  the  Orleans  party  knew 
how  to  secure  him.  He  was  to  have  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  kingdom  ;  enough 
to  satisfy  his  vanity,  to  compromise  him  in  all  the  flrst 
acts  of  the  government,  to  give  him  abundance  of 
matters  of  detail  to  look  after,  proclamations  and  orders 
of  the  day  to  make, — a  paper  power,  a  shadow,  and  not 
a  substance.  No  means  so  efficient  to  keep  a  vain  man 
quiet,  as  to  amuse  him  with  something  to  do.  Lafay- 
ette i\rould  not  lieteti  to  the  proposal  of  the  repub- 


licans.    He  had  been  entreated,  he  said,  not  to  deliver 
up  Paris  to  a  new  revolution  ;  and  he  had  promised. 

The  journals  attacked  the  competence  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  dispose  of  the  supreme  power:  they 
were  elected  under  the  Charter,  and  the  Charter  was 
broken ;  the  king  who  called  them  together  was  de- 
posed :  there  was  no  king,  no  supreme  authority. 
All  that  they  could  do  consistently  with  their  powers 
was  to  determine  the  way  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
nation  should  be  taken  in  the  present  circumstances. 
This  was  only  a  fair  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  a  mere  illusion,  a  mere 
word,  is  no  sure  foundation  for  a  political  conclusion. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  conducted  himself  during  this 
critical  time  with  great  prudence :  he  showed  no  impa- 
tience to  lay  his  hand  on  the  crown  which  was  within 
his  reach  :  his  policy  was  to  make  people  feel  how 
necessary  he  was  for  the  tranquillity  of  France,  His 
manner  was  frank  and  open :  he  was  affable  and  easy 
of  access  to  everybody :  his  hand  ever  ready  to  press 
the  hard  fists  of  those  whose  blows  had  levelled  for 
him  the  approaches  to  the  throne.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  the  lieutenant  issued  ordonnances  in  royal 
style ;  he  named  Pasquier,  peer  of  France,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  he  authorized  his  two 
sons,  the  due  de  Chartres  and  the  due  de  Nemours, 
one  a  very  young  man,  the  other  a  boy,  to  "  take  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  during  the  present  session,  the 
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rank  and  the  places  which  belong  to  them."  Marshal 
Jourdan  was  appointedi  by  an  ordonnance  of  the  same 
date,  proyisionally,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,—  a  place 
which  his  age  and  his  wounds  could  not  long  allow 
hira  to  keep ;  and  Bignon,  the  historian  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  empire,  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  proceeded  to  name  five  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  just  as  if  the  Charter  were  in  full  vigour. 
Benjamin  Constant  had  the  fewest  votes  of  all  the  five, 
and  Casimir  Perier  had  more  than  Laffitte.  The 
lieutenant-general  chose  Casimir  Perier,  by  a  prudent 
semblance  of  deference  to  the  wil]  of  a  body  which  was 
going  to  repay  him  with  a  crown.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  Chamber  had  chosen  their 
president  directly ;  and  added,  '*  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
last  time  that  this  list  will  be  presented  to  me.'* 
Casimir  Perier  was  not  well  on  the  6th,  and  Laffitte 
took  the  chair  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  was 
the  important  day,  which  was  to  settle  the  questions 
that  agitated  France ;  for  the  storm  was  only  hushed 
out  of  doors,  and  if  power  was  not  placed  in  some 
hand,  it  would  again  be  tossed  about  like  a  ball  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  M.  Berard  was  the  first  who  rose  to 
propose  a  measure  that  should  restore  order :  he  pro- 
posed various  modifications  in  the  Charter,  and  if  they 
should  be  accepted,  then  to  offer  the  crown  of  France 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  settle  it  in  the  male 
branch  of  his  fieimily.  M.  Demar9ay  was  for  rejecting 
the  proposition  of  M.  Berard  altogether,  because  the 
result  of  it  would  be  to  maintain  the  Charter  with 
some  modifications  ;  and  he  said  that  the  Charter  con- 
tained fundamental  principles  that  required  altera- 
tion. The  Chamber,  however,  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  and  report  on  Berard's  proposition ;  and 
the  committee  was  chosen  nearly  altogether  from  the 
moderate  party,  which  was  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Chamber  adjourned  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  the  report  was  to  be  presented. 

At  eight  there  was  a  disturbance  about  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Chambers  and  in  the  neighbourhood : 
there  were  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Chamber  of  Peers ; 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  betraying  us."  The  leaders 
appeared  to  be  youths;  and  some  of  the  Deputies 
came  out  to  pacify  them.  As  soon  as  quiet  was 
restored,  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  was  pre- 
sented, a  copy  of  which  the  lieutenant-general  had 
forwarded  to  the  Chamber  through  Guizot.  "  We 
won't  accept  it,"  cried  some ;  but  Laffitte,  the  presi- 
dent, took  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber ;  and  in  spite 
of  some  opposition,  it  was  determined  that  the  act  of 
abdication  should  be  deposited  in  the  archives.  The 
report  was  presented  at  ten  in  the  evening  by  M. 
Dupin  the  elder.  It  contained  some  modifications  of 
Berard's  proposition.  Some  of  the  Deputies  were 
in  favour  of  immediately  discussing  the  report ;  but  on 
Oui2ot*s  proposal  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  discussion  was  to  be  resumed  on  the  followmg 
morning. 

On   the  morning  of  the  7th  the  meeting  was  not 


numerous,  for  many  of  the  members  of  the  c6ti  droit 
were  absent ;  yet  there  were  a  few  men  bold  enough 
to  defend  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  to  show  that  there 
was  liberty  of  speech.     M.  de  Conny  spoke  eloquently 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.     B.  Constant 
replied  to  him,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
vacant  throne,  and  at  the  same  time  of  bargaining  fox 
all  the  liberties  which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  a  prudent 
nation :  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  which 
M.  de  Conny  had  defended  as  the  only  one  which 
could  preserve  the  country.    Each  article  of  the  report 
was  debated.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  upon  the 
words  "  to  take  the  title  of  king  of  the  French,"  M.  de 
Corcelles  proposed  to  add,  "  saving  the  acceptance  of 
the  people,"     an    amendment  which  was  not  even 
seconded,  though   the  declaration   upon   which   they 
were  going  to  vote  affirmed  that  the  rights  professed 
to  be  granted  by  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  "  be- 
longed  essentially  to  the  French."     After  six  hours' 
deliberation  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Declaration,  as 
it  was  called,  when  there  were  219  votes  for,  and  33 
against  it.     This  Declaration  suppressed  some  articles 
of  the  Charter,  and  modified  others.*     It  concluded 
with  a  declaration,  that,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  modified  Charter,  "  the  universal  and  urgent  inte« 
rests  of  the  French  nation   called  to  the  throne  the 
duke  of  Orleans."     The  whole   Chamber,   with  the 
exception  of  some  members  of  the  eStS  droit,  went 
straight   to   the  Palais  Royal   with   the   declaration, 
though  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  not  yet  discussed  it ; 
a  significant  intimation  that  they  intended  to  dispense 
with  their  consent,  if  they  could  not  have  it.     Laffitte 
read  the  declaration  to  the  duke  in  a  firm  and  sonorous 
tone.     The  duke  replied  with  emotion,  that  he  "  re- 
garded the  declaration  as  the  expression  of  the  national 
will,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  conformable  to  the 
political  principles  which  he  had   expressed  all  his 
life" — "  free  from  ambition,    and   accustomed  to  a 
peaceable  domestic  life,"  he  only  assented  out  of  love 
to  his  country.      He  shed  tears,  and  pressed  the  hand 
of  Laffitte.     The  crowd  outside  called  for  him,  and  he 
appeared  at  the  balcony,  **  accompanied  by  Lafayette, 
into  whose  arms  the  prince  threw  himself  as  into  the 
arms  of  the  nation  personified."      It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  veteran  of  revolutions  said  to  the  crowd, 
pointing  to  the  new  king,  or  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  This  is  the  prince  whom  we  wanted ;  it  is  the  best 
of  republics." 

Whilst  the  Deputies  at  the  Palais  Royal  were 
giving  away  a  crown,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
suspended  their  sittings  to  wait  for  the  message  which 
was  to  communicate  to  them  the  declaration  of  the 
Deputies.  They  resumed  their  sittings  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  with  114  members  present, — only  a  few  more 
than  the  number  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Chamber 
to  constitute  a  house.  They  ttiet  to  diseuss  a  matter 
that  was  settled  :  the  crown  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
as  everybody  understood,   though    certainly  not  in 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  poor  1830/  App.,  p.  43. 
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express  words.  In  the  midst  of  the  duke's  emotion, 
his  answer  was  still  most  cautious  and  general.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Ch&teaubriand  asked  if  they 
thought  it  proper  to  deliberate  when  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  already  carried  its  declaration  to  the 
lieutenant-general  ?  to  which  the  due  de  BrogHe  replied 
t^at  they  could  not  refuse  to  discuss  the  message  of  the 
other  Chamber,  which  was  the  best  evidence  that  the 
Deputies  did  not  wish  to  take  on  themselves  alone  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  ;  and  he  added  adroitly,  that 
the  lieutenant-general  had  neither  refused  nor  accepted 
positively.  This  objection  being  answered,  Chateau- 
briand addressed  the  Chamber.  It  is  said  that  his 
intended  opposition  was  known  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  it  was  dreaded  :  he  was  bold  and  uncompromising ; 
devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  but  not  a  friend  to  their 
faults,  and  his  honour  was  without  a  stain.  The  lieu- 
tenant-general wished  to  avert  the  lightning,  and  his 
sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  who  played  a  great  part  in 
this  drama  of  her  brother's  elevation,  tried  to  work  on 
Chateaubriand  through  Francois  Arago.  The  offer  of 
a  place  in  the  ministry  did  not  seduce  Ch&teaubriand, 
nor  did  the  arguments,  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  prevail  on  him  to  be  silent.  He  mefely  pro- 
mised, as  it  is  said,  to  soften  the  expressions  of  his 
intended  discourse.*  The  speech  which  he  delivered 
is  a  monument  of  his  honourable  and  manly  spirit ;  of 
his  contempt  for  the  cowardly  royalists  who  had 
deserted  Charles  X»  in  his  hour  of  danger  and  his 
greatest  need,  and  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  the 
courage  and  disinterested  conduct  of  the  Parisians.  It 
is  a  discourse,  too,  characterised  by  great  political 
sagacity^  as  instructive  now  as  it  was  then.  The 
Chamber  ordered  the  discourse  to  be  printed.  The 
Peers  adopted  what  the  Deputies  had  done,  except  an 
article  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  decimate  their 
body  :  the  article  was  to  this  effect :  "  All  the  nomina- 
tions and  new  creations  of  peers  made  under  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  X.  are  declared  null  and  of  no  effect.*' 
All  the  Peers  had  to  say,  in  reply  to  this  article,  was, 
that  they  could  not  discuss  it,  and  that  they  deferred 
entirely  as  to  this  matter  "  to  the  high  prudence  of  the 
prince  lieutenant-general."  For  the  declaration,  with 
the  exception  of  this  article,  there  were  89  votes; 
ten  against  it;  and  one  vote  was  null.  The  debate 
did  not  last  above  an  hour.  A  deputation,  headed 
by  Pasquier,  went  to  carry  the  declaration  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  and  Pasquier  addressed  him  in  terms 
worthy  of  a  peerage  which  had  submitted  to  the  insult 
of  being  asked  their  opinion  about  a  matter  that  was 
already  determined.     The  answer  was  brief  and  com- 

*  L*  Blanc,  '  Hist,  de  Due  Ans,'  ch.  9.    The  discourse  is 
in  the  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  p.  238. 


monplace ;  it  contained  neither  words  of  direct  accep- 
tation or  refusal.  The  remark  of  the  due  de  Broglie 
was  just  as  applicable  to  this  answer  as  to  the  answer 
made  to  the  deputies. 

There  only  remained  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  publicly  declaring  his  acceptance,  and 
taking  the  oath  on  receiving  the  crown.  It  was  the 
9th  of  August,  while  Charles  X.  was  journeying 
slowly  to  his  last  exile,  that  the  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  No  minister  of  any  of 
the  great  powers  was  present.  None  of  the  76  peers 
created  by  the  late  king  were  presenti  and  none  of 
those  who  had  voted  against  the  declaration.  The 
declaration  of  the  7th  of  August  was  read ;  and  the 
duke  then  called  for  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  peers, 
which  was  presented  to  him.  He  said  ^lat  he  had 
weighed  and  meditated  on  all  the  expressions,  and  that 
he  accepted  without  restrictions  or  reserve  all  the 
clauses  and  terms  of  this  declaration,  and  the  title  of 
king  of  the  French.  Then  uncovering  himself,  and 
raising  his  hand,  the  new  king  pronounced  in  a  firm 
voice  the  oath,  "  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear  to 
observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  charter,  with  the 
modifications  expressed  in  the  declaration,  to  govern 
only  by  the  laws  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  to  cause 
good  and  true  justice  to  be  rendered  to  each  according 
to  his  right,  and  to  act  in  all  things  only  with  a  view 
to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people."  Four  marshals  of  France  took  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  presented  them  to  the  king, 
who  then  signed  the  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  Peers,  and  the 
formula  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  France  amidst  a  burst  of  applause,  and 
thus  addressed  the  Peers  and  Deputies  :  '*  I  have  just 
accomplished  a  great  act :  I  am  profoundly  affected  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  me : 
I  have  a  consciousness  that  I  shall  fulfil  them :  it  is 
with  a  full  conviction  that  I  have  accepted  the  pact  of 
alliance  which  was  proposed  to  me«  I  could  have 
earnestly  wished  never  to  fill  the  throne,  to  which  the 
wish  of  the  nation  has  just  called  me;  but  France, 
attacked  in  its  liberties,  saw  that  public  order  was  in 
peril ;  the  violation  of  the  Charter  had  shaken  every- 
thing ;  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  laws  to  activity, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  Chambers  to  provide  for  this : 
you  have  done  it,  gentlemen ;  the  prudent  modifica- 
tions which  we  have  made  in  the  Charter  guarantee 
security  for  the  future ;  and  France,  I  hope,  wiU  he 
happy  at  home^  respected  abroad;  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  be  the  more  secure."  The  king  and  his 
family  returned  to  the  Palais  Royali  escorted  by  the 
National  Guard,  and  accompanied  by  an  immense 
crowdi  loud  in  expressions  of  affection  and  devotion,  * ' 
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Thb  rejoicingt  of  the  Revolution  were  soon  dis- 
turbed by  tbe  cries  of  hunger.  Before  the  end  of 
August  the  working  classes  made  their  complaints 
heard»  and  large  crowds  collected  in  the  public  places. 
There  was  want  of  employment  and  reduced  wages ; 
and  a  clamoui^  against  machinery.  Those  who  lived 
by  the  wages  of  labour  were  in  a  woirse  condition  after 
the  Revolution  than  before,  and  particularly  the  arti- 
zans,  who  supplied  the  demands  of  the  rich  and  luxu- 
rious at  Paris  $  for  a  diminution  in  expenditure  is 
always  the  accompaniment  of  political  disorder.  There 
were  the  same  complaints  in  other  parts  of  France. 
The  diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  indirect  taxes 
was  felt  in  August,  and  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  misery 
which  thousands  Were  suffering.  Those  who  had  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  wants  were  still  rejoicing 
over  a  victory  which  they  had  not  gained.  Deputa- 
tions came  from  all  parts  to  congratulate  the  king ; 
and  Lafayette,  who  was  more  t)opular  than  the  king 
himself,  wto  honoured  with  a  public  dinner  by  the  city 
of  Paris.  On  the  29th  of  August  the  National  Guard 
was  reviewed  befbre  the  king  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
beneath  a  brilliant  sun.  Lafayette  distributed  the 
colours,  and  received  their  oath  in  the  name  of  the 
king. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  the  old  due 
de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Condi,  &ther  of  the  due  d*En- 
ghien,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed-room  at  St.  Leu. 
He  was  suspended  by  two  silk  handkerchiefs  fastened 
togethelr,  with  his  feet  almost  touching  the  carpet  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  such,  that  it  was 
strongly  debated  whether  he  had  been  assassinated  or 
had  committed  suicide;  and  there  were  reasons  in 
support  of  both  opinions.  A  will  was  found  in  his 
desk,  by  which  he  made  the  dtic  d*Aumale,  the  third 
son  of  king  Louis-Philippe,  his  universal  legatee*;  but 
this  gift  Was  charged  with  the  payment  of  various 
legacies,  and  particularly  one  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  of  francs  or  upwards,  to  Madame  Feuchdres, 
who  lived  in  the  house  with  him.  Madame  Feuch^res 
was  an  Englishwoman,  whose  name  was  Dawes,  whom 
the  duke  became  acquainted  with  during  his  residence 
in  England.  She  married  one  of  the  duke's  aid-de- 
camps, who  soon  separated  from  her,  and  she  lived 
with  the  duke,  ovet  whom  she  exercised  unbounded 
influence.  The  will  of  the  duke  was  dated  the  27th 
of  October,  1829;  and  the  bequest  to  the  due  d*Au- 
male  was  made  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Madame 
Feuch^reS,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans  both  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  will. 
As  early  as  1827|  this  woman  offered  her  services  to 
the  Orleans  Family,  to  induce  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to 
adopt  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  who,  upon  this, 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  etpress  his  thanks 


for  the  interest  which  Madame  Feucheres  took  in  this 
matter,  and  to  say  how  proud  he  should  be  to  see  one  of 
his  sons  bear  the  glorious  name  of  Conde.  The  duke 
of  Bourbon  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  troubled 
at  this  interference  of  Madame  Feucheres,  for  he  had 
no  intimacy  vrith  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  no  disposi- 
tion to  give  his  immense  fortune  to  that  family.  The 
history  of  this  tragic  affair  would  not  deserve  notice,  if 
it  had  not  furnished  matter  for  the  enemies  of  the  new 
king.  It  might  have  been  prudent  to  reject  a  suc- 
cession acquired  under  such  circumstances ;  but  the 
king  accepted  for  his  son  that  which  his  own  letter  had 
declared  that  he  would  gladly  have.  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  though  it  is  affirmed,  that  Madame  Feucheres 
was  even  invited  to  the  Court  after  the  death  of  the 
due  de  Bourbon.* 

The  first  solicitude  of  the  king  was  to  have  his 
crown  recognised  by  his  brother  kings,  and  on  the  19th 
of  August,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  inform 
him  of  his  accession.  The  letter  was,  in  fact,  an 
apology  for  introducing  himself  into  the  society  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  it  was  altogether  wanting 
in  dignity :  "  I  feel  it  necessary  "  said  the  king,  "  to 
speak  to  you  with  entire  confidence  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  calamity  which  I  could  earnestly  have 
wished  to  prevent."  This  submissive  letter  did  not 
change  the  emperor's  resolution,  who  gave  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  a  haughty  and  disdainful  reception. 
Austria  and  Prussia  acknowledged  the  new  king ;  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Great  Britain. 
A  petty  prince  of  Italy,  the  duke  of  Modena,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Louis  Philippe,  and  Spain  published 
an  insulting  manifesto  against  the  government  of  July. 
The  king  of  the  French  had  embraced  a  pacific  policy : 
he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  1816.  But  some  of  the 
ardent  spirits  of  France,  the  men  of  the  clubs,  wished 
to  propagate  revolution;  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
France  to  the  Rhine,  to  draw  Belgium  within  the 
vortex  of  insurrection.  Belgium  had  gained  materially 
by  the  union  with  Holland,  and  her  industry  was 
flourishing  under  the  care  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  had  himself  a  turn  for  commercial  specula- 
tion, and  increased  his  own  wealth  while  he  enriched 
the  country.  But  the  difference  of  language  and  of 
religion,  the  hostility  of  the  priests  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  causes  of  dissatisfaction — some  real,  and 
some  only  imaginary — had  formed  a  powerful  party  in 
opposition  to  the  king,  a  union  of  priests  and  of 
liberals.     Yet  there  was  hardly  a  design  to  overthrow 

*  L.  Blanc,  •  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans,'  ii.,  ch.  2;  *  Annuaire  His- 
torique,  &c.,  pour  1830,*  p.  265 ;  and  the  *  Annuaires,  pour 
18:31, 1832/  which  contain  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  princes  of  Rohan  to  impugn  the  validity  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon's  will. 
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the  government ;  and  some  changes  which  would  have 
separated  the  administration  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
might  have  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  opponents 
of  the  government.  But  some  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  revolutionary  party  came  into  Belgium  from  France, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  which  commenced 
with  a  formidable  riot  at  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  August.  The  news  of  the  event  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  French  king,  whose  object  was  to 
keep  the  peace,  while  there  was  a  party  in  France  who 
wished  to  annex  Belgium  at  any  risk.  At  this  crisis 
the  king  appointed  Talleyrand  ambassador  at  London, 
against  the  advice  of  his  ministers ;  a  measure  which 
indicated  the  king's  resolution  to  maintain  the  treaties 
of  1815,  and  to  seek  the  alliance  of  England;  a 
country  to  which  he  had  always  professed  his  attach- 
ment. The  letter  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  (18th  of 
September),  in  reply  to  the  French  king's  letter,  was 
coolly  civil;  he  did  not  return  the  expression  of 
'*  Monsieur  mon  fr^re,"  by  which  he  had  been  addressed, 
but  he  hoped  that  his  "  majesty  "  might  be  successful 
in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  French  people.  In 
the  mean  time,  Belgium  was  in  a  violent  ferment,  and 
the  movement  was  felt  not  only  at  Brussels,  but  in 
Li^ge,  Mons,  Gand,  and  other  towns.  An  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  States-General  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  opened  at  the  Hague  on  the  12th  of  September, 
by  king  William.  With  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
Belgium,  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  convention, 
the  king  said  that  '*  he  was  entirely  disposed  to  satisfy 
all  reasonable  wishes,  but  he  would  grant  nothing  to 
the  spirit  of  faction."  The  answer  to  the  address, 
voted  by  a  great  majority,  declared,  "in  the  name 
of  the  nation,"  that  they  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
consolidate  the  throne  and  dynasty,  to  re-establish 
order,  to  protect  the  constitutional  existence  of  the 
state.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  this 
declaration  was  made,  the  Dutch  troops  were  drawn 
out  of  Brussels,  aflter  a  confiict  with  the  insurgents, 
and  the  house  of  Nassau  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Bel- 
gium.* The  condition  of  Belgium  after  the  revolution 
was  exceedingly  critical,  and  a  union  with  France 
seemed  to  be  the  safest  and  the  best  measure ;  but 
whether  Belgium  became  an  independent  state,  or 
was  made  a  part  of  France,  in  either  case  the  settle- 
ment of  1815  was  broken. 

Four  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  Polignac, 
Peyronnet,  Guernon-Ranville,  and  Chantelauze,  had 
been  arrested,  and  lodged  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes ; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  tliem.  The  committee  performed  their 
duty  without  any  unnecessary  severity ;  and  the  pri- 
soners seemed  to  think  that  the  risk  of  mounting  the 
scaffold  was  not  great.  But  popular  fury  was  excited 
against  them,  and  the  king,  who  well  understood  their 
critical  position,  was  anxious  that  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  should  not  be  marked  by  a  public  execu- 
tion.    A  preliminary  measure   for  accomplishing  his 

♦  *  Annuaire  Hiitorique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  p.  623. 


purpose  was  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in 
certain  cases.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  great 
majority,  presented  an  address  to  the  king  (9th  of 
October),  in  which  he  was  requested  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  salutary  reform  ;  and  the  king  replied,  that 
he  had  long  desired  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  political  offences,  and  would  take  care  that 
a  law  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  which  should  be 
conformable  to  their  wishes.  On  the  same  day,  M. 
Guizot  laid  before  the  Chamber  the  draft  of  a  law  for 
providing  for  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  July,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded.  The  report  of  the  intended  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  that  the  late  ministers  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  created  a  lively  indig- 
nation amongst  the  men  who  had  made  the  revolution. 
If  the  ministers  had  illegally  caused  so  much  death 
and  misery,  it  was  inconsistent  to  save  them  from  the 
scaffold,  if  the  punishment  of  death  was  still  to  be  the 
penalty  of  murder.  The  king's  council  was  already 
divided ;  and  an  incident  happened  which  increased  the 
disunion.  Odilon-Barrot,  prefet  of  the  Seine,  was 
not  liked  by  the  king ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  some 
troubles  in  Paris,  caused  by  a  body  of  men  who  cried 
'*  Death  to  the  ministers  "  who  were  shut  up  at  Vin- 
cennes, the  prefet  published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  condemned  the  disturbances,  but  he  also  declared 
that  the  late  address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
the  king  was  inopportune.  The  Court  was  indignant 
at  the  prefet's  proclamation,  and  the  king  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  king  announced  to  the  Council 
that  Odilon  -  Barrot  must  be  removed,  and  that 
Lafayette,  his  friend,  had  consented  to  it.  Dupont 
de  I'Eure  said  that  La&yette  had  held  a  different 
language  to  him,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  contra- 
dicting himself.  A  warm  altercation  ensued  betnreen 
the  king  and  the  minister ;  at  last  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  reconciled  them.  But  most 
of  the  ministers  felt  that  they  could  not  exercise 
power  as  they  wished,  if  Lafayette  retained  his 
influence,  and  if  Dupont  was  their  colleague;  and 
they  resigned.  Affairs  were  in  a  critical  condition: 
the  consequences  of  the  shock  of  the  month  of  July 
were  felt  in  every  member  of  society;  the  taxes 
could  hardly  be  collected  in  many  of  the  departments, 
and  opinion  was  agitated  by  the  approaching  trial  of 
the  late  ministers  of  Charles  X.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  men  who  were  ambitious  of  power  at  such  a  time, 
and  the  king  was  indebted  to  the  devotion  of  Laffitte 
for  rescuing  him  from  the  difficulty.  Laffitte  was  made 
president  of  the  Council  and  minister  of  finance; 
Maison  had  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Dupont 
de  TEure  of  justice;  Montalivet  of  the  interior; 
Sebastiani  of  the  marine;  and  Merilhou  of  pubhc 
instruction.  Laffitte  had  attempted  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  the  doctrinaires,  of  whom 
Guizot  and  M.  de  Broglie  were  the  representatives. 
One  definition  of  the  term  '  doctrinaires '  has  already 
been  given.  Another  definition  or  description  charac- 
terises them,  as  in  political  economy  not  going  beyond 
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the  doctrines  which  J.  B.  Say  had  adopted  and 
expounded;  and  in  matters  political  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  English  constitutional  principle,  ''of 
which  the  Constituent  Assemhly  made  an  essay,  which 
was  applied  in  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
popularised  hy  Benjamin  Constant:  accordingly  they 
introduced  into  society  nothing  new :  they  recognised 
no  other  principles  than  those  which  had  established 
in  France  the  preponderance  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
principles  which  were  common  to  them  with  Laffitte, 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lafayette,  and  ail  those  who  were 
considered  their  opponents."*  The  new  ministry  was 
soon  modified.  Sebastiani  had  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  marine  was  taken  by  the  Comte 
d'Argout.  Gerard  retired,  and  the  department  of  war 
was  given  (17th  of  November)  to  marshal  Soult,  duke 
of  Dalmatia.  Just  before  the  change  of  ministry,  there 
had  been  elections  of  135  Deputies.  These  elections 
passed  off  quietly,  and  the  government  esercised  very 
little  influence  over  them.  A  great  number  of  royalists 
or  legitimists  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  liberals 
were  everywhere  successful.  All  those  who  were  can- 
didates for  re-election,  in  consequence  of  being  promoted 
to  salaried  places  under  the  new  government,  were 
re-elected,  with  few  exceptions.  The  numbers  of  the 
e^t4  droit,  whose  elections  had  been  annulled,  or  who 
had  resigned  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the 
oath,  were  replaced  by  old  patriots,  deputies,  magi- 
strates, advocates,  or  military  men,  who  were  likely  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  eSiS  gauche. 

Early  in  November,  Van  de  Weyer  came  on  a  mis- 
sion from  Belgium  to  London,  where  he  was  informed 
by  the  British  ministry  that  Great  Britain  could  in  no 
way  assent  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  administration 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel.  Eng- 
land was  agitated,  for  she  felt  the  effect  of  the  disturb- 
ances on  the  continent ;  the  Tories  went  out  of  office ; 
aud  the  Whig  administration  of  lord  Grey  was  in  power 
before  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  nation  had 
a  prospect  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  commenced 
at  London  before  the  change  of  ministry ;  and  the  first 
protocol  which  proposed  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  dated  the  4th  of 
November,  1830.  The  Belgians,  who  were  favourable 
to  a  union  with  France,  learned  from  their  envoy  at 
Paris  that  they  could  not  even  expect  one  of  the  sons 
of  Louis  Philippe  for  their  king,  if  Belgium  should 
determine  on  a  monarchical  form  of  government.    The 

*  L.  Blanc, '  Hist,  de  Dix  Ana/  ii.,  chap.  4. 


Belgian  Congress  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Belgium  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  the  conference 
of  London  on  the  20th  of  December  declared  the  disso- 
lution of  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  king  William,  whose  appeal  to  the 
treaties  of  1815  and  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, was  an  unanswerable  argument.  The  protocol 
of  the  20th  of  December,  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  by  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  France, 
settled  the  Belgian  question ;  and  as  the  Belgian 
Congress  had  already  determined  in  favour  of  mon- 
archical government  (November  22nd)  by  a  majority 
of  174  to  13,  and  on  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau,  nothing  remained  except  the  choice 
of  a  king. 

The  friendship  of  Laffitte  and  the  king  of  the  French 
was  now  cooling ;  and  the  origin  of  it,  if  the  story  is 
true,  is  not  creditable  to  the  king.  Laffitte  was 
embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  dis- 
turbance which  followed  the  Revolution  of  July ;  and 
he  sold  an  estate  to  the  king,  on  the  condition  that  the 
sale  should  not  be  registered  in  the  usual  form,  in 
order  that  Laffitte's  creditors  might  not  be  alarmed. 
The  king,  however,  fearing  for  the  security  of  his  pur- 
chase, got  it  registered,  and  informed  Laffitte  of  it  in 
a  note  ;  adding,  that  it  had  been  done  with  the  utmost 
privacy;  as  if  an  act,  in  its  nature  public,  could  ever 
be  a  secret.  Laffitte  said  nothing  of  this  breach  of 
fciith,  but  he  lost  his  confidence  in  the  man  whom  he 
had  helped  to  a  crown.  On  the  1st  of  December  he 
read  a  discourse  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  was  a  manifesto  of  the  policy  which  the  ministry 
intended  to  follow.*  He  spoke  of  the  rumours  of  war 
which  were  afioat,  but  he  said  that  they  hoped  to 
maintain  peace.  France  would  not  permit  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  to  be  violated ;  but  she  would 
also  strive  to  prevent  a  peace  being  compromised  which 
might  have  been  preserved.  The  close  alliance  with 
England,  a  country  connected  with  France  by  a  common 
interest  and  civilization,  was  a  leading  feature  in  the 
discourse  of  the  president  of  the  council. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
threatened  by  a  revolution  in  Poland,  which  excited 
the  liveliest  sympathies  of  the  French ;  but  the  govern- 
ment persisted  in  its  policy ;  and  the  revolt  of  Poland 
had  neither  direct  or  indirect  encouragement  from  the 
French  government.  The  Poles  had  entered  on  a 
desperate  contest  against  the  power  of  Russia,  and 
they  were  left  to  contend  alone  in  their  bloody  and 
unsuccessful  resistance. 

*  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  p.  407. 
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THE  TRIAL. 


The  Chamber  of  Peers,  reduced  in  numbers  since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  by  the  elimination  of  the  Peers 
named  by  Charles  X.,  and  the  refbsal  of  many  to  take 
the  oath,  maintained  only  an  equivocal  existence ;  but 
it  again  assumed  some  importance,  by  declaring  itself, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  a  court  of  justice.  This  decla- 
ration was  made  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  the 
23rd  of  September,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on 
the  question  of  trying  the  late  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
This  report,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  concluded  with  resolutions  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  ministers  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  was  immediately  communicated  to  that  body. 
The  Peers  made  the  first  experiment  of  their  judicial 
authority  on  one  of  their  own  body,  comte  Florian  de 
Kergorlay,  who  had  in  writing  declared  that  the 
Chambers  had  given  the  crown  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  title  was  good  for  nothing.  He  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500  francs,  and  to  six  months*  imprison- 
ment. On  the  29th  of  November  a  law  was  passed, 
by  which  all  attacks  on  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  "  the  rights  which  the  king  derived  from 
the  wish  of  the  French  nation  expressed  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  7th  of  August,  1830,"  were  made  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  varying  from  three  to  five  years, 
and  a  fine  of  300  to  6,000  francs.  That  the  power 
which  exists  in  fact  should  protect  itself  by  the  power 
which  it  has,  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  power ; 
but  for  power  to  found  its  title  on  a  lie,  is  hypocrisy 
and  weakness  combined.  '^  The  expressed  wish  of  the 
French  nation,*'  as  to  the  accession  of  Louis-Philippe, 
was  as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  social  contract,  or  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  four  ministers  who 
had  been  shut  up  at  Vincennes,  were  removed  to  the 
prison  of  the  Petit-Luxembourg.  Qreat  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  disorders,  but  the  people 
were  quiet.  The  funeral  of  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
died  on  the  8th  of  December,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
display  by  the  liberal  party^  who  attended  his  funeral. 
Ministers,  generals,  peers,  deputies,  and  even  school- 
boys, put  on  mourning ;  and  an  immense  crowd  of  the 
working-classes  swelled  a  procession  such  as  once  ac- 
companied to  the  grave  the  remains  of  Mirabeau.  The 
trial  of  the  ministers  for  treason  commenced  on  the  15  th 
of  December.  They  behaved  with  calmness  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  of  Pasquier, 
they  did  not  seek  to  cover  themselves  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  the  ordonnances  on  their  exiled  master. 
Martignac  defended  Polignac,  though  he  had  censured 
his  political  conduct  in  severe  terms.  The  trial  con- 
tinued till  the  20th  of  December,  and  there  was  appre- 
hension of  a  popular  movement.  On  the  21st,  the 
last  day,  the  government  made  formidable  preparations 


to  resist  any  violence ;  and  after  the  clorc  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  prisoners  were  hastily  carried  back  to 
Vincennes,  to  secure  their  safety.  The  news  of  this 
hasty  removal  produced  a  great  sensation :  the  crowd 
called  out,  ''To  the  Luxembourg:  Death  to  the 
ministers."  Lafayette  thought  that  it  was  enough  to 
show  himself,  and  the  crowd  would  disperse.  "  I  do 
not  perceive  here,'*  said  he,  "  the  combatants  of  July." 
"  Likely  enough ;"  said  a  man,  "  you  were  not  among 
them.**  True  or  false,  the  anecdote  is  aignificant 
The  men  of  July  did  the  work  of  the  Three  Days,  and 
their  services  were  no  longer  wanted.  The  Peers  were 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and 
to  pronounce  sentence.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six 
Peers  were  present  at  the  voting,  and  132  or  134  pro- 
nounced for  the  condemnation  of  the  accused,  against 
20  or  24.  The  sentence  was  perpetual  imprisonment 
for  the  rest;  and  for  Polignac,  deportation.  Bat 
as  there  was"  no  place  out  of  France  to  transport 
Polignac  to,  he  was  to  undergo  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  France,  with  all  the  consequences  of  deportation, 
among  which  is  civil  death.*  The  other  three  were 
deprived  of  their  rank,  tities,  and  orders,  and  placed 
under  a  legal  interdict.  The  three  absent  ministers 
who  had  not  been  arrested,  Montbel,  d'Haussez,  and 
Capelle,  were  subsequently  (11th  of  April*  1831,) 
condemned,  on  the  ground  of  contumacy,  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Eight  days  after  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  the  four  ministers  were  conducted  to  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
escort. 

The  sentence  against  the  ministers  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  Paris ;  and  the  violent  passions  of  tbe  people 
had  passed  even  to  the  National  Guard.  The  evening 
of  the  21st  was  stormy  and  threatening,  and  the  next 
day  (22nd  of  December)  there  was  the  clamour  of 
crowds  around  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Luxembourg. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  men  who  had 
caused  all  the  miseries  of  July  deserved  a  severer 
punishment.  The  tumult,  however,  passed  away  :  no 
leaders  presented  themselves  to  the  people,  and  Paris 
again    became   calm.      On   the   26th   of    Decemberi 

*  Proc^  des  den.  Min.  de  Charles  X.,  '  Annuaire  Hii- 
torique,  &c.,  pour  1830/  The  doctrine  of  civil  death  was 
borrowed  by  the  French  from  the  Roman  Law^  and  misap- 
plied in  their  penal  code ;  that  is,  those  who  formed  the  code 
did  not  understand  how  to  apply  the  Roman  Law.  Polignac 
was  living  in  a  second  marriage  when  he  was  condemned; 
and  this  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  sentence,  as  to  "  all 
its  civil  effects."  (17,  Code  P6nalj  23,  24,  25,  Code  Civil) 
Polignac's  wife  accompanied  him  to  Ham,  and  children  were 
bom  there.  The  marriage  of  a  Roman,  who  was  deporte<i. 
was  no  longer  a  Roman  marriage,  but  it  remained  a  marriage 
for  all  other  purposes.    (See  p.  450.) 
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Lafayette  resigned  the  commandersbip  of  the  National 
Guard  of  France.  This  body,  in  almost  all  the  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  was  equipped,  armed,  and  formed 
according  to  the  law  of  1791,  before  the  goyemment 
had  the  opportunity  of  organising  it.  It  was  now 
thought  advisable  to  re-organise  it;  and  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  new  law,  the  commandership-in- 
chief  was  to  be  suppressed.  Lafayette,  who  was  not 
present  at  the  discussion,  did  not  wait  for  the  question 
to  be  discussed  in  the  other  Chamber.  He  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  the  king,  who,  in  his  letter  of  reply  of 
the  25th  of  December,  said  that  he  was  as  much 
pained  as  surprised  at  the  general's  decision  :  and  yet 
the  general's  resignation  was  merely  a  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Chamber,  to  which  the  king  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  a  stranger.  The  king  also 
published  a  proclamation  (26th  of  December)  "  to  the 
brave  National  Guards,  his  dear  compatriots,"  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  see 
the  general  still  a  long  time  at  their  head  :  but  he  had 
the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  had  neglected 
nothing  to  spare  the  National  Guar^  what  would  be  to 
them  a  signal  of  lively  regret,  and  to  himself  a  real 
pain.  This  event  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Dupont  de  TEure,  whose  place  wfts  taken  by  M^rilhou, 
and  the  ministry  of  instruction  and  of  worship  was 
given  to  M.  Barthe.  Odilon-Barrot  also  made  a 
speech  in  the  Chamber,  which  intimated  that  he  should 
not  probably  hold  the  office  of  prefet  of  the  Seine 
much  longer.  From  the  departments  there  came 
addresses  of  condolence  to  Lafayette,  in  which  tlie 
ministers  were  not  spared.  The  revolutionary  spirit 
showed  itself  in  the  artillery  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  and  the  ministry  dissolved  it.  At  the  same  time 
a  commission  was  appointed  for  its  re- organisation. 
This  was  the  last  official  act  of  this  eventful  year. 

Several  important  laws  were  enacted  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  latter  part  of  1830.  A 
law  of  the  11th  of  September  declared  that  those 
Frenchmen  who  were  banished  by  virtue  of  the  third 
and  seventh  articles  of  the  law  of  the  12th  of  January, 
1816^  were  restored  to  all  their  civil  and  political 
rights.  Another  law  declared  that  Deputies  who  ac- 
cepted public  flinctions  to  which  salaries  were  attached 
were  to  be  considered  as  having  resigned  their  seats  by 
the  simple  fact  of  acceptance,  but  they  were  re-eligible. 
In  cases  of  offences  of  the  press  and  political  offences, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  trial  by  jury  was  established 
(8th  of  October) ;  and  this  law  was  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

kit  was  not  until  the  11th  of  August,  that  marshal 
ourmont,  with  his  victorious  army  in  Algiers,  harassed 
I  by  the  Arabs,  and  thinned  by  fever  and  dysentery, 
received  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  July.  Bour- 
mont,  it  is  said,  had  at  first  a  design  to  return  to 
France  with  the  mass  of  the  army  and  support  the 
cause  of  Charles  X. ;  but  if  he  did  entertain  such  a 
design,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  officers  and  soldiers 
preferred  the  tricolour  to  the  white  cockade.  After  a 
few  d^ys'  hesitation,  he  recognised  the  authority  of  tha 


lieuteuant-general,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
general  Clausel  arrived  at  Algiers  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Africa.  Bourmont,  who  had  left  Toulon 
with  a  formidable  fleet,  sailed  for  Malaga  with  a  few 
men,  his  two  sons,-  and  the  embalmed  heart  of  one  who 
had  perished  in  the  campaign. 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  been*  disastrous.  The  public  securities 
were  low,  the  value  of  convertible  property  was  depre- 
ciated, commerce  was  deranged,  and  an  immense 
number  of  failures  shook  the  credit  of  the  wealthiest 
houses.  Want  of  employment,  the  suspension  of 
industrial  undertakings,  and  a  diminution  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  indirect  taxes,  were  the  consequences  of 
this  convulsion.  The  produce  of  the  indirect  taxes 
for  1830  fell  short  of  that  of  1829,  by  nearly  nineteen 
millions  of  francs.  The  poL'tical  and  moral  effects  of 
the  revolution  were  more  difficult  to  appreciate.  The 
new  power  had  quickly  stepped  into  the  place  of  that 
which  was  overthrown,  and  it  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  nation.  But  the 
wish  of  the  nation  was  only  a  fiction  used  to  embellish 
an  accident.  If  the  wish  of  the  nation  existed,  it  was 
not  expressed,  and  hardly  could  be  expressed ;  and 
certainly  no  opportunity  for  the  expression  was  given. 
Under  the  restoration,],  France  was  distracted  by  poll 
tical  opinions — ^royalist,  republican,  Bonapartist,  and 
constitutional;  and  questions  were  agitated  which 
touched  the  elements  of  all  society.  The  Revolution 
of  July  grew  out  of  no  principle  of  unity,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  nation  preferred  what  is  called  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  to  any  other  form;  and  that, 
perhaps,  was  so.  But  the  setting-up  of  a  new  dynasty 
was  the  introduction  of  another  element  of  discord,  for 
the  title  of  the  old  dynasty  was  still  respected  by 
many.  The  only  just  consequence  of  the  month  of 
July,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  was  th^ 
dethroning  of  Charles  X.,  the  rejection  of  his  son,  and 
the  acceptance  of  his  grandson  as  king  of  France.  An' 
infant  king  was  indeed  a  formidable  objection  in  the 
actual  state  of  France,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  not  insu- 
perable. The  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  new 
king  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  both  internal  and 
external,  must  be  fairly  appreciated  before  a  just 
judgment  can  be  pronounced  on  his  conduct  in  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign.  As  to  the  latter  years 
of  it,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  a  full  and  impartial 
review,  unless  it  be  made  by  one  who  possesses  more 
information  than  published  documents  supply,  and  who 
combines,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
France  under  Louis-Philippe,  a  larger  share  of  sound 
judgment  and  greater  impartiality  than  most  persons 
possess.  All  that  will  be  attempted  here  is  a  brief  notice 
of  some  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  France 
from  the  end  of  1830  to  the  last  Revolution.* 

*  Capefigue's  work,  *  Le  Gouvememcnt  de  Juillet,'  con- 
tains many  good  remarks.  If  not  all  tnie,  they  are  yet  worth 
reading,  as  the  opinions  of  a  sensible  and  moderate  man. 
See  *  La  Monarchic  de  Juillet,  et  ses  progr^s  vers  I'ordre.* 
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FRANCE,  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


The  Belgian  Congress  had  to  choose  between  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  a  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
and  the  due  de  Nemours,  a  son  of  Louis-Philippe. 
The  due  de  Nemours  was  elected,  and  a  deputation 
came  from  Belgium  to  offer  to  the  king  of  the  French 
a  crown  for  his  son ;  but  the  king  refused  (17th  of 
February,  183L),  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  first 
duty  to  consult  the  interests  of  France,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  compromise  that  peace  which  he  hoped 
to  maintain.  "  The  thirst  of  conquest,*'  he  said,  "  or 
the  honour  of  seeing  a  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  his 
son,  should  never  induce  him  to  expose  his  country  to 
the  renewal  of  the  evils  of  war."  The  king's  policy 
was  also  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia ;  and  he 
sent  the  due  de  Mortcmart  to  St.  Petersburg  as  am- 
bassador, after  the  French  court  had  been  informed 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Nicholas  to  see  the 
duke. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1831,  the  president  of  the 
council  submitted  to  the  Chamber  the  budget  of 
receipts  and  expenditure.  The  ordinary  expenses 
were  957,377,835  francs;  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses 219,773,700.  The  receipts  were  estimated 
at  973,101,894  francs,  which  left  an  excess  on  the 
ordinary  expenses.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, a  law  was  passed  (25th  of  March)  for  the 
creation  of  200  millions  of  treasury  obligations,  which 
were  secured  by  the  sale  of  national  forests.  A  law 
was  also  passed  which  provided  for  the  cost  of  the 
worship  of  the  Jews :  and  a  municipal  law.  Before 
the  end  of  March  there  was  a  change  of  ministry. 
Paris  had  been  agitated  by  disturbances  in  the  month 
of  February,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  (14th 
of  February)  of  the  due  de  Berri's  assassmation.  The 
religious  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  where  a  lithograph,  representing 
the  due  de  Bordeaux,  was  fixed  on  the  catafalque  by 
the  friends  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  who  thronged  the 
church.  The  National  Guards  came  in  and  turned  the 
people  out  of  the  church ;  but  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  They  broke  into  the  church, 
and  when  they  saw  the  great  cross  surmoimted  by 
three  fleur-de-lis,  they  called  for  its  destruction.  The 
cross  was  thrown  down  with  a  horrible  crash,  and  the 
interior  of  the  church  was  made  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  the 
presence  of.  the  National  Guard.  The  archbishop's 
residence  was  next  attacked:  books,  pictures,  and 
valuables,  were  pitched  into  the  Seine,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  building  was  accomplished  as  completely 
as  if  the  work  had  been  directed  by  the  most  consum- 
mate skill.  Paris  continued  in  a  disturbed  state  after 
the  14th  and  15  th  of  February,  as  if  it  were  suffering 
from  an  intermittent  fever.  The  administration  of 
Laffitte  was  without  energy  enough  to  suppress  the 


disorders  of  Paris,  and  without  a  suflficient  majority  to 
govern  the  Chamber.  By  the  ordonnances  of  the  13di 
of  March,  a  new  ministry  was  formed.  Casimir  Perier 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior  and  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers;  the  baron  Louis  had  finance; 
Barthe,  the  department  of  justice ;  Montalivet,  public 
instruction  and  worship;  d'Argout,  commerce  and 
public  works;  Rigny,  the  marine.  Sebastiani  kept 
his  place  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Soult  as 
minister  of  war.  ^ 

The  most  important  law  that  was  enacted  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  electoral  law 
(19th  April,  1830).*  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
reduce  the  electoral  qualification  from  300  francs,  as  it 
was  under  the  Restoration,  to  240  francs ;  on  which 
the  *  Gazette  de  France '  both  wittily  and  truly  re- 
marked, "  Before  the  Revolution,  300  fr. ;  after,  240 : 
difference  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  60  fr."  The 
law,  as  passed,  declared  (Art.  1)  that  "  every  French- 
man in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  aged 
twenty-five  years,  and  paying  200  francs  of  direct 
taxes,  is  an  elector,  if  he  fulfils  the  other  conditions 
determined  by  the  present  law."  Certain  classes  of 
persons  were  also  electors,  if  they  paid  only  100  francs 
of  direct  taxes,  such  as  members  and  correspondents 
of  the  Ins ti tut.  An  annual  revision  of  the  electoral 
lists  was  provided  for  (Tit.  iii.,  Art.  13).  The  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  declared  to  consist  of  459  mem- 
bers :  every  electoral  college  elected  a  single  deputy : 
the  number  of  deputies  of  each  department,  and  the 
division  of  the  departments  into  electoral  arrondisse- 
mens,  were  regulated  in  a  table,  attached  to  the  law, 
and  making  part  of  it.  In  order  to  be  eligible  as  a 
deputy,  a  man  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay 
500  francs  of  direct  taxes,  except  in  the  case  provided 
for  by  the  •33rd  article  of  the  Charter.  The  amount 
of  electoral  qualification,  in  a  country  where  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  was  rapidly  going  on,  and  w*here  the 
Code  Civil  sanctioned  the  division  of  j)roperty,  would 
in  time  materially  diminish  the  number  of  those  who 
paid  200  francs  of  direct  taxes. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  maintained 
by  the  new  minister,  and  by  the  king.  There  were 
insurrections  in  the  Roman  states,  in  Modena  and 
Parma.  The  insurgents  were  successful,  and  they  had 
no  enemy  to  fear  except  Austria,  whose  aid  was  called 
for  against  the  revolutionists  by  the  Holy  Father,  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  exiled  duke  of  Modena. 
France  had  declared  that  she  would  not  consent  to  the 
Austrian  troops  interfering  in  this  quarrel  between  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy  ;  but  the  French  minister 

*  Passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  9th  of 
March :  by  the  Peers  the  15th  of  April. 
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said,  that  not  to  consent,  and  to  prevent,  were  two 
different  things.  To  attempt  to  prevent,  the  French 
must  have  gone  to  war ;  and  the  king  was  bent  on 
keeping  the  peace.  The  new  president  of  the  council 
had  no  liking  for  popular  movements ;  and  as  there 
were  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  congregate  in 
threatening  numbers  at  Paris,  he  carried  a  law  (9th 
of  April),  by  which,  if  persons  formed  tumultuous 
assemblages  (des  attroupemens)  on  the  Places  or 
on  the  public  road,  and  did  not  disperse  after  being 
thrice  summoned  by  the  authorities  named  in  the 
law,  force  might  be  employed,  conformably  to  the 
law  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1791.  There  was  some 
danger  from  the  republican  party,  and  a  great  number 
of  political  societies  had  been  formed  immediately  after 
the  Revolution  of  July.  The  policy  of  the  minister 
is  alleged  to  have  been,  and  it  appears  to  have  been, 
designed  to  crush  this  party.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  king  made  a  tour  in  the  northern  departments, 
where  he  was  well  received ;  and,  as  it  is  observed  by 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  the  addresses  which  were 
made  to  him,  and  the  public  demonstrations,  professed, 
as  usual,  entire  devotion  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
prince."  Napoleon  and  Charles  X.  had  both  received 
the  same  evidence  of  unchangeable  affection  and  devo- 
tion. On  the  king's  return  was  published  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  dlst  of  May,  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  the  9th  of  August,  the  day 
of  the  king's  accession,  was  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Chambers,  after  the  elections  had  taken  place  in 
July.  The  king  left  Paris  a  second  time,  in  June,  on 
a  tour  in  the  departments  of  the  east,  and  he  visited 
the  battle  field  of  Valmy,  where  his  old  companion, 
Dumouriez,  made  a  stand  against  the  Prussians.  There 
were  the  same  demonstrations  of  joy  and  devotion, 
which  those  to  whom  they  are  offered  are  so  readily 
inclined  to  take  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  But 
at  Metz  the  mayor  read  to  the  king  an  address  from 
the  municipal  council,  in  which  it  was  said,  "  the 
Charter  has  left  in  our  internal  government  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  regulate,  that  of  the  hereditary  peerage ; 
let  us  hope  that  in  the  next  session  the  legislative 
power  will  cause  to  disappear  from  among  our  laws 
a  privilege  which  is  now  incompatible  with  our  national 
habits."  The  king,  after  thanking  them  for  their 
personal  expressions  towards  him,  said  :  "  You  speak 
to  me  of  what  all  the  municipal  councils  of  France 
have  proclaimed  :  they  have  proclaimed  nothing ;  it  is 
not  within  their  competence  to  do  so,  nor  to  deliberate 
upon  matters  of  high  policy :  this  right  is  reserved  to 
the  Chambers ;  accordingly  I  have  nothing  to  answer 
to  this  part  of  your  address ;  this  applies  equally  to 
what  you  say  to  me  on  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
France  (the  address  had  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
Poles)  with  foreign  powers,  on  which  the  municipal 
councils  also  have  no  right  to  deliberate."  This 
answer  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  National  Guard 
also  presented  an  address,  which  the  king  appeared  to 
listen  to  attentively,  till  he  heard  these  words :  "  among 


these  laws,  the  most  decisive  for  the  future  condition 
of  France  is  that  which  should  organize  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislative  power ;  the  almost  unanimous 

wish  of  our  city  is ".     Here  the  king  interrupted 

the  reader  of  the  address,  and  taking  it  in  his  hands, 
said :  "  That  is  enough :  the  National  Guard  must  not 
occupy  themselves  with  political  questions  ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  the  National  Guard  has  no 
advice  to  give."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  reader,  "  it  is 
not  advice  which  they  give:  it  is  a  wish  that  they 
express."  The  king  rejoined :  "  The  National  Guard 
must  form  no  wish ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  discuss ; 
I  will  hear  no  more."  Here  appears  a  distinct  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  people  in  1881.  The 
superior  officers  of  the  National  Guard  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  king ;  and  one  man  only  went. 

The  elections  passed  off  quietly  in  general.  Of  the 
Deputies  elected,  222  belonged  to  the  preceding  Cham- 
ber, seven  had  been  members  of  previous  Chambers, 
and  195  were  entirely  new:  203  members  of  the  late 
Chamber  had  not  been  re-elected.  On  the  14lh  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile, 
there  was  a  design  to  plant  one  or  more  trees  of 
liberty,  and  probably  to  attempt  a  rising.  The 
authorities  were  active,  and  prevented  the  planters 
from  accomplishing  their  object.  A  young  man  who 
pointed  a  pistol  at  the  mayor,  fell,  pierced  with 
bayonets.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  the  departments 
the  day  was  kept,  the  tree  was  planted,  and  people 
danced  about  it,  in  presence  of  the  civil  authorities, 
and  of  the  military,  who  refused  to  make  use  of  their 
arms  to  disperse  the  crowd.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
received  some  new  members  of  note,  general  Lamarque, 
Francois  Arago,  known  through  Europe  as  a  man  of 
science,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Thiers,  and  Gamier 
Pages.  The  opposition  in  the  Chamber  had  hardly  a 
recognised  head,  but  Odilon  -  Barrot  had  the  chief 
influence.  Mauguin,  more  impetuous  than  his  rival 
Odilon-Barrot,  played  a  great  part  so  long  as  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  people  still  continued. 
Foreign  affairs  agitated  France  more  than  their  own, 
— Poland,  Belgium,  and  Portugal.  In  Poland,  the 
war  was  still  raging  between  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  the  French,  though  far  removed  from  the 
scene,  followed  all  the  events  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  had  maltreated  two  Frenchmen,  and  as  he 
refused  satisfaction,  a  French  fleet  was  sent  under 
admiral  Roussin,  which  forced  the  passiige  of  the 
Tagus,  and  compelled  Miguel  to  submit  to  his  terms 
(14th  July).  The  French  government  acted  promptly 
and  vigorously  in  this  affair ;  but  the  opposition  was 
niggardly  in  its  acknowledgment  of  the  satisfaction 
obtained  by  the  French  fleet.  After  the  refusal  of  the 
French  king  to  allow  his  son  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Belgium,  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  that  country 
became  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  a  king  was 
soon  found  for  the  Belgians ;  and  through  the  interest 
of  England,  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the 
widower  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  only  daughter 
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of  George  IV.,  was  elected  by  the  Congress,  on  condi- 
tion of  accepting  the  constitution,  such  as  the  National 
Congress  had  made  It.  There  still  remained  several 
difficult  questions  to  settle  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, particularly  the  question  of  boundaries.  The 
prince  accepted  the  throne  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  last  proposals  of  the  conference,  in  eighteen  articles 
which  bore  the  title  of  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  were  signed 
at  London  on  the  28th  of  June,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  five  powers.  The  Belgian  Congress  adopted 
the  eighteen  articles,  and  Leopold  left  England  to  take 
possession  of  his  throne  in  spite  of  a  threatening 
manifesto  of  the  Dutch  king.  He  took  the  oath  at 
Brussels  on  the  21st  of  July,  1831. 

The  French  king  opened  the  session  on  the  23rd  of 
July  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Peers  had 
to  leave  their  own  Chamber  to  hear  the  royaf  speech. 
It  was  very  clear  and  positive :  the  king  said,  '*  In 
caUing  me  to  the  throne,  France  has  intended  that 
royalty  should  be  national ;  it  has  not  intended  that 
royalty  should  be  powerless  :  a  government  without 
strength  cannot  be  suitable  to  a  great  nation."  He 
announced  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  As 
to  Poland,  he  had  offered  his  mediation,  and  invited 
that  of  the  great  powers.  The  resolution  to  maintain 
peace  was  firmly  expressed :  war,  it  was  said,  could 
only  be  caused  by  unjust  aggression,  which  France  was 
well  able  to  resist.  The  choice  of  a  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  struggle  between  the 
opposition  and  the  ministry,  who  only  carried  their 
candidate  Girod  (de  TAin),  against  Laffitte,  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition,  by  five  votes.  But  Dupont 
(de  I'Eure)  was  elected  vice-president  by  a  majority  of 
ten  votes,  which  was  a  victory  for  the  opposition ;  and 
Casimir  Perier,  and  three  other  ministers,  offered  their 
resignation  to  the  king.  An  unexpected  event  however 
induced  the  ministers  to  try  if  they  could  not  still 
maintain  themselves  in  power.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
the  'Moniteur'  announced  that  the  king  of  Holland 
had  declared  the  armistice  at  an  end,  and  resumed 
hostilities  against  Belgium  ;  that  the  Belgian  king  had 
called  for  the  assistance  of  a  French  army ;  and  that 
marshal  Gerard,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
north,  was  on  his  march  to  assist  the  Belgians : 
"  under  such  circumstances  the  ministry  remained  in 
oflice ;  they  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Chambers  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne."  Fifty  thousand  French- 
men entered  Belgium  to  maintain  the  eighteen  articles, 
and  reached  Brussels  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  his  troops  from  marching  there  from 
Lou  vain.  The  prince  retreated  within  the  line  fixed 
by  the  armistice ;  and  the  French  army  was  required 
by  the  conference  of  London  to  quit  the  Belgian 
territory,  with  the  exception  of  12,000  men,  though 
the  French  minister  of  war  had  said  on  the  18th  of 
August,  that  the  French  troops  would  not  leave 
Belgium  until  the  questions  were  settled  which  had 
put  them  in  motion :  but  the  conference  decided 
otherwise. 


In  the  debate  on  the  occasion  of  the  answer  to  the 
king's  speech,  which  commenced  on  the  9th  of  August, 
the  ministers  defended  with  ability  their  pacific  policy ; 
and  they  received  some  able  assistance.  Casimir 
Perier,  Thiers,  Sebastiani,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
(fils),  and  Charles  de  Remusat,  spoke  on  the  minis- 
terial  side.  On  the  opposition  side  general  Lamarque, 
marshal  Clausel,  Mauguin,  Bignon,  and  Larabit,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  ministerial  policy;  but  in 
answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  would  you  have  done 
in  our  place  ?  —  what  are  your  plans  ? "  they  had 
nothing  definite  to  say.  In  the  debate,  in  which 
Guizot  defended  the  ministry,  and  attacked  the  repub< 
lican  party,  he  said,  the  doctrines  of  this  party  were, 
contempt  of  everything  that  has  been«  of  everything 
that  is,  hatred  of  the  constitution  of  1880«  the  neces- 
sity of  reconstructing  everything  in  government,  in 
legislation,  in  society :  "  This  party,  which  I  will  not 
csdl  the  republican  party,  but  the  bad  revolutionary 
party,  weakened,  exhausted,  is  now  incapable  of 
amendment  or  of  repentance :  the  revolution  of  July 
is  everything  that  was  good,  legitimate,  and  national 
in  our  first  revolution ;  and  it  is  all  that,  converted 
into  government."  The  answer  was  finally  adopted  in 
the  ministerial  sense  by  282  to  73.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  ministers  had  an  easier  victory  ;  and  at 
present,  they  no  longer  thought  of  resigning. 
J  It  was  during  the  debates  on  the  law  as  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  electoral  lists  and  the  jury,  and  the 
[discussions  on  the  grades  and  decorations  granted 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  on  the  peerage,  that 
the  news  reached  Paris  (16th  of  September)  of  tlie 
capture  of  Warsaw,  which  became  both  the  cause  and 
the  pretext  of  serious  disorders.  People  collected 
in  several  parts  of  the  city  with  tumultuous  cries ;  a 
gunsmith*s  shop  was  plundered,  and  the  windows  of 
the  H6tel  of  Foreign  AflFairs  were  broken.  On  the  17th, 
the  agitation  increased,  and  even  some  attempts  were 
made  to  construct  barricades  ;  but  the  National  Guard 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  were  firm,  and  the  tumult 
gradually  subsided  on  the  18th,  and  the  following  day. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  Poles 
among  all  the  French ;  but  the  attempt  to  rise  must 
be  attributed  to  what  M.  Guizot  called  the  bad  party. 
Mauguin,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Casimir  Perier, 
being  provoked  by  an  attack  of  the  president  of  the 
council,  charged  the  ministers  with  encouraging  revo- 
lutions which  they  now  disavowed :  he  reminded  the 
Chamber  that  Casimir  Perier  bad  obstinately  refused 
to  sign  the  act  by  which  Charles  X.  was  declared  to 
be  dethroned,  and  that  all  the  present  ministers,  in  the 
month  of  July,  had  defended  the  existing  order  of 
things,  while  the  people  were  fighting.  He  said  it  was 
the  restoration,  all  entire,  that  was  now  in  power; 
and  that  there  was  the  naischief— there  was  the  danger. 
M.  Dupin  the  elder,  maintained  that  all  the  disturb- 
ances were  owing  to  three  elements — Carlism,  Repub- 
licanism, and  Bonapartism :  and  that  all  the  movemenu 
had  one  object— the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social 
order.     The  defeat  of  the  Poles,  and  the  ineffectual 
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attempts  at  insurrection  in  Paris,  terminated  the  agita- 
tion which  the  revolution  of  July  had  communicated 
to  continental  Europe.     The  final  settlement  of  the 
Belgian  question  was  still  retarded  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Dutch  king,  but  the  conference  were  resolved  to 
bring  him  to  terms,  and  to  use  force  if  he  would  not 
yield.     A  new  treaty  of  separation  had  been  arranged 
by  the  conference,  and  communicated  in  October  to 
the  envoys  of  Belgium  and  Holland.     It  consisted  of 
twenty-four  articles,  which  the  conference  declared  to 
be  final.     These  articles,  with  respect  to  the  territorial 
limits,  were  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  which  the  year  1830  produced. 
In  October  the  chief  debate  was  on  the  question 
of  the  hereditary  peerage.     Casimir  Perier  said,  that 
theory,  that  experience  was  in  favour  of  it,  but  that 
public  opinion  was  against  it;  yet  the  ministers,  on 
this  question,  yielded  to  opinion ;  and  leaving  to  the 
Chamber  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  deter- 
mination, they  proposed  that  it  be  declared  that  the 
peerage  ceases  to  be  hereditary.     The  chief  defenders 
of  the  hereditary  principle  were,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Ber- 
ryer,  K^ratry,  Jars,  and  Royer-Collard.     Thiers  main- 
tained that  the  government,  which  was  composed  of 
the  three  forces,  kingly  power,  democracy,  and  aristo- 
cracy, by  which  he  meant  an  hereditary  peerage,  pre- 
sented the  best  conditions  of  durability;  and  England 
was  an  example  of  this.    The  arguments  on  both  sides 
in  this  debate  are  worth  reading.     It  was  shown  that 
there    are    advantages    and   disadvantages  in    either 
system,  as  there  are  in  all  political  institutions.     The 
question  of  hereditary  peerage,  said  Royer-Collard,  is 
a  question  of  revolution :  "  with  the  destruction  of  the 
hereditary  principle,  the   peerage   perishes;  with  the 
peerage,  perchance  hereditary  royalty;    and  in   the 
republic,  even  the  principle  of  stability,  of  dignity,  of 
duration."     The  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished  by 
a  majority  of  886  to  40,  and  the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  declared  to  belong 
to  the  king,  who  was  limited  in  his  choice  to  certain 
classes   of  persons,   which   the  law   determined:  the 
number  was  unlimited ;  their  rank  only  for  life ;  and 
for  the  future  no  allowance,  no  pension,  no  dotation, 
could  be  attached  to  the  dignity  of  peer.     It  was  a 
grave  question  whether  the  Peers  should  be  allowed 
to  pronounce  their  own  sentence,  or  whether  the  De- 
puties should  be  the  sole  organ  of  that  opinion ;  in 
obedience  to  which,  as  Casimir  Perier  said,  the  ministers 
prepared   a  law  in   opposition   to   their  convictions. 
More  than  a  month  elapsed  between  the  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  presentation  of  the  new 
law  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     If  the  Peers  should 
reject  it,  the  government  would  be  embarrassed ;  for  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Peers  could  maintain 
their  existence  against  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.   The  ministry  could  not  consent 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  alone  exercise 
the  power  of  remodelling  the  Constitution.     Out  of 
this  dilemma  the  ministers  only  escaped  by  a  creation 
of  new  Peers ;  and  on  the  20th  of  November  appeared 


an  ordonnance  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  by  which  thirty-six 
Peers  for  life  were  created,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
privilege  of  those  who  already  sat  in  the  Chamber. 
On  the  28th  of  December  the  law  passed  the  Peers  by 
a  majority  of  33  only;  three  less  than  the  number 
of  newly-created  Peers.  In  1832  (9th  of  January), 
thirteen  Peers  sent  in  their  resignation  of  the  peerage, 
in  letters  to  the  president,  founding  their  motives  on 
the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  rank ;  but  the  Chamber 
refosed  to  read  the  letters. 

A  measure  had  already  been  proposed  for  the  per- 
petual banishment  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed again  on  the  17th  of  September,  1831.  It  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  M,  Pages,  and 
Martignac,  once  the  minister  of  Charles  X. :  it  was 
supported  by  Guizot,  as  a  legal  and  written  sanction 
of  the  fact  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  carried  by 
251  votes'  to  69.  It  also  passed  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  law  declared  (10th  April,  1832,)  that  the  territory 
of  France  and  of  its  colonies  was  interdicted  for  ever 
to  Charles  X.,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  7th  of  August,  1830,  to  his  descendants, 
and  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  his  descendants 
(Art.  1);  and  it  was  declared  (Art.  2)  that  the  persons- 
designated  in  the  preceding  article  could  not  enjoy  in 
France  any  civil  right,  nor  possess  any  property,  or 
acquire  any  in  any  way.  It  was  also  declared  that  the 
dispositions  of  Articles  1  and  2  were  applicable  to  the 
ascendants  and  descendants  of  Napoleon ;  to  his  uncles 
and  aunts,  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  to  his  brothers, 
their  wives,  and  their  descendants ;  to  his  sisters  and 
to  their  husbands.  By  a  royal  ordonnance  of  the  8th 
of  April,  1831,  the  statue  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  again 
placed  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  yet 
none  of  his  family  were  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
monument  of  a  man  who,  in  the  report  made  to  the 
king,  on  which  the  ordonnance  was  founded,  was 
called  "the  great  captain,  whose  genius  directed  the 
victories  of  our  legions  ;  the  able  monarch,  who  made 
order  succeed  to  anarchy,  restored  to  religion  its  altars, 
and  gave  to  society  this  immortal  code  which  still 
governs  us." 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  of  the  22nd  of  November 
brought  to  Paris  the  intelligence  o|  serious  disturbances 
at  Lyon,  the  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufactory,  in 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  workmen.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  Casimir  Perier  made  a  commu- 
nication to  the  two  Chambers  on  the  troubles  in 
Lyon.  Before  the  troubles  of  July,  the  silk  fabrics 
of  Lyon  had  saffered  from  foreign  competition,  and 
wages  had  been  reduced,  according  to  the  minister's 
statement,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  the  reduction 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  than  this,  for  it  is 
stated  that  in  November,  1831,  the  workmen  employed 
in  some  branches  of  the  silk  trade  got  only  eighteen 
sous  for  a  day's  labour  of  eighteen  hours.  Hunger  drove 
the  workmen  to  seek  some  relief  against  their  suffer- 
ings, and  they  demanded  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  to 
be  fixed.  The  matter  was  discussed  between  twenty- 
two  workmen  and  twenty-two  masters,  who  were  named 
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by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  table  of  wages  was 
agreed  on  and  published  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Lyonnais  workmen ;  but  most  of  the  masters  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  rate  of  wages,  which  Ihey 
affirmed  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear;  and  it  was 
also  urged  against  the  table  that  it  was  illegal,  which 
was  true.  On  the  10th  of  November,  a  hundred  and 
four  masters  signed  a  protest  against  the  table  of 
wages ;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  prefet,  who 
had  shown  himself  favourable  to  the  workmen's 
demands,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  council  of  prud'- 
hommes,  in  which  he  said  that  the  table  of  prices 
having  never  had  the  force  of  law,  it  was  not  binding 
on  any  person,  and,  at  the  most,  could  only  be 
considered  as  an  honourable  engagement,  which  might 
be  the  basis  of  a  settlement  between  masters  and 
workmen.  There  was  enough  here  for  a  serious 
quarrel,  and  various  circumstances  increased  the  irrita- 
tion on  both  sides.  On  Monday,  the2l8tof  November, 
the  silk-workers,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
collected  at  the  Croix- Rousse  armed  with  sticks. 
Their  object  was  to  prevent  any  of  the  looms  from 
working  until  the  table  of  prices  was  recognized  ;  and 
some  of  the  men  visited  the  shops,  to  drive  away  those 
who  were  still  working.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  fray,  in  which  several  of  the  workmen  were  shot  by 
the  grenadiers  of  the  first  legion,  which  was  mainly 
composed  of  masters.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  rising 
of  Croix-Rousse,  a  town  close  to  Lyon,  occupied 
nearly  altogether  by  workmen.  Barricades  were  made 
in  all  the  streets ;  two  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to 
the  National  Guard  of  Croix-Rousse  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  who  marched  upon  Lyon  with  drums 
beating,  and  a  black  flag,  bearing  the  inscription, 
**  To  live  by  labour,  or  die  fighting."  On  the  22nd 
of  November  the  combat  was  renewed,  and  the  work- 
men were  victorious :  the  National  Guards  showed 
little  disposition  to  fight,  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
opposed  to  the  insurgents  a  feeble  and  irresolute  resist- 
ance. But  the  triumph  of  the  workmen  was  short. 
On  the  3rd  of  December  was  announced  the  arrival 
of  marshal  Soult  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which 
imposed  submission..  The  table  of  prices,  and  all  the 
arrangements  connected  with  it,  were  suppressed ;  the 
people  were  disarmed ;  the  National  Guard,  part  of 
whom  had  refused  to  fight  against  the  workmen,  were 
dissolved ;  a  strong  garrison  was  posted  in  Lyon,  and 
military  works  were  ordered  to  be  constructed.  The 
troops,  were  rewarded,  and  sums  of  money  were  appro- 
priated for  the  relief  of  the  workmen.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Lyon  was  not  a  political  movement :  no  name 
was  appealed  to,  not  even  that  of  the  Republic.  The 
president  of  the  council,  in  speaking  of  it  on  the  1 7th 
of  December  (1831)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
dwelt  on  this  circumstance  as  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  government.  But  though  not  a  political  insur- 
rection, it  grew  out  of  a  principle  or  a  fact,  which 
contains  the  germ  of  a  contest  which  threatens  the 
whole  social  body.     The  ministers  did  not  perceive,  or 


seemed  not  to  perceive,  in  the  real  causes  of  such  an 
explosion  as  that  of  Lyon,  the  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  social  system;  of  maladies,  some  of  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  core ;  others,  the  result  of  causes 
long  in  operation,  slowly  and  silently  working  on  the 
life  of  a  nation,  more  powerful  than  kings  and  dynas- 
ties, than  armed  men,  and  all  the  dread  apparel  of  war. 
The  evils  under  which  society  was  suffering  in 
France  made  men  think  of  the  means  of  remedying 
them.  The  benevolent  and  the  enthusiastic  groan 
ever  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren :  they  believe  that 
man  is  made  for  happiness,  and  that  the  means  may  be 
discovered.  More  generous  than  those  who,  in  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  its  concomitant,  power,  see 
misery  around  them,  and  are  content  to  see  it,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  reach  themselves,  the  ardent  reformers 
of  our  social  systems  may  yet  increase  the  measure 
of  sorrows  over  which  they  lament,  if  they  set  out  from 
principles  that  are  not  true.  The  doctrines  of  St. 
Simon  at  this  time  were  cultivated  by  some  zealous 
disciples,  for  the  founder  died  five  years  before  the 
Revolution  of  July.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  family, 
the  inheritor  of  the  name  and  of  the  arms  of  the  due 
de  St.  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  life  was  spent  in  studying  society  in  all  its  forms, 
and  learning  by  his  own  experience  what  it  was.  Hi^ 
fundamentd  principle  was  a  kind  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, though  he  admitted  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  showed  no  example  of  it.  But  society  was  pro- 
gressive: it  had  its  organic  epochs,  and  its  critical 
epochs.  His  different  works,  as  they  are  expounded, 
present  a  boldness  and  some  originality  of  conception. 
He  divided  society  into  two  classes,  the  workers,  and 
the  idle ;  and  his  belief  was,  that  in  some  future  time 
the  workers  would  prevail  and  govern.  In  his  different 
writings  he  had  appealed  to  three  classes  of  labours 
into  which  he  distributed  society, — the  scientific  men, 
the  industrial  class,  and  artists.  The  bond  of  union 
among  all  classes  was  his  new  Christianity,  founded 
on  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  men  should  love 
one  another  as  brethren.  Thus,  according  to  St. 
Simon,  the  religious  power  should  be  that  which,  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  humanity,  should  conduct  it 
towards  the  Christian  object ;  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  more  numerous 
class.  "  Religion  was  yet  to  be  established,  and  it 
could  only  be  established  when  a  system  should  be 
discovered  adapted  to  effect  the  concurrent  action, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  power  gifted  at  the  same  time 
with  exquisite  sentiment,  profound  science,  and  inde- 
fatigable activity,  of  artists,  men  of  science,  and  the 
industrials :  such,  according  to  St.  Simon,  were  the 
bases  of  the  new  Christianity."  •  The  founder  died 
full  of  faith  and  hope,  leaving  to  a  few  disciples,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  the  bequest  of  his 
doctrines,  with  the  encouraging  word,  *•  The  fruit  is 
ripe  :  you  will  gather  it."  St.  Simon's  doctrines  were 
elaborated  by  his  disciples ;  the  leaders  of  whom  were 

*  L.  Blanc,  <  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans,'  iii.,  c.  a 
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MM.  Enfantin  and  Bazard.  Their  historical  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  progress  of  humanity  under  its  three 
divisions,  artistical,  scientific,  and  industrial,  which 
they  adopted  from  their  master,  resulted  in  these  three 
formulae :  universal  association  founded  on  love,  and 
consequently  no  more  competition:  to  each  man 
according  to  his  capacity ;  to  each  capacity  according 
to  its  works ;  and  consequently,  no  more  succession, 
testamentary  or  intestate:  organization  of  industry, 
and  consequently  no  more  war.  The  first  formula 
demolished  modem  society,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  competition.  But  this  system  had  not  the 
merit  of  consistency;  for  it  is  well  observed  by  the 
writer  from  whom  this  sketch  is  taken,  and  who 
declares  that  the  first  and  third  formulae  "  showed  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  laws  which  are  hereafter 
to  govern  humanity,"  that  by  the  second  formula 
they  "  destroyed  with  one  hand  the  edifice  which  they 
were  erecting  with*  the  other."  For  to  give  to  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  accord- 
ing  to  its  works,  is  to  admit  the  result  that  is  now 
obtained  by  competition.  To  each  man  according  to 
his  real  wants,  not  the  factitious  wants  of  the  actual 
society;  and  for  society  to  demand  of  each  according 
to  his  capacity,  according  to  his  faculties,  is  the  only 
formula  which  is  consistent  with  universal  love:  a 
doctrine  which  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which 
has  established  the  principle,  but  has  left  to  us  the 
mode  of  its  application ;  imposing  on  each  man,  under 
the  system  of  competition,  so  long  as  men  live  under 
that  system,  and  without  making  any  declarations  as 
to  the  system  itself,  the  duty  of  practising  the  doctrine 
in  this  life,  under  the  penalty  of  being  punished  in  the 
next  for  breach  of  its  observance;  and  making  the 
breach  of  the  duty  in  this  world  too,  by  the  laws  which 
govern  society,  penal  and  punishable  by  the  calamities 
which  from  time  to  time  overtake  all  nations,  in  which 
the  selfish  principle  of  individual  enjoyment  prevails 
over  the  duty  of  brotherly  love. 

The  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  received  an  impulse 
from  the  Revolution  of  July ;  and  the  narrow  school 
of  the  founder  was  enlarged  into  an  active  society. 
The  <  Globe,'  which  the  doctrinaires  had  quitted,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Pierre  Leroux,  and  became  the  organ 
of  the  St.  Simonians,  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  '  Organisateur.'  The  <  Globe'  was  distributed 
gratuitously.  The  St.  Simonians  established  in  the 
Rue  Taitbout  a  kind  of  conventicle,  where,  every 
Sunday,  young  men,  dressed  in  blue,  sat  on  benches, 
with  some  women  among  them,  clothed  in  white  and 
with  violet  scarfs.  The  audience  crowded  the  rest 
of  the  apartment.  The  two  fathers,  Bazard  and  En- 
fantin, then  made  their  appearance,  conducting  the 
preacher,  at  whose  approach  the  disciples  rose,  the 
spectators  the  while  either  serious  or  disposed  to  laugh, 
according  to  their  various  tempers.  Yet  when  the 
preacher  spoke,  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  and  his 
eloquence  made  even  the  most  sceptical  listen,  and 
leave  the  place  with  profound  impressions.  The 
society  in  Paris  corresponded  with  the  departments, 


and  its  missionaries  went  about  France  propagating 
their  doctrines,  received  sometimes  with  enthusiastic 
admiration,  at  others  with  sneers  and  hooting,  but  still 
zealous  and  indefatigable.  "  MM.  Jean  Reynaud  and 
Pierre  Leroux  had  been  sent  to  Lyon,  which  they  set 
in  a  fiame,  and  which  was  destined  to  retain  an  impe- 
rishable remembrance  of  their  visit."  (L.  Blanc.)* 
Yet  there  was  not  perfect  unity  among  the  mission- 
aries :  they  were  agreed  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
great  problems  of  society  shoidd  be  stated,  but  not  in 
the  mode  of  solving  them.  In  their  missions  each 
preacher  followed  his  own  inspirations:  some  were 
mystical,  and  some  were  revolutionary.  As  it  was  not 
a  consistent  system,  it  necessarily  led  to  divergences ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  "  to  each  according  to  his  capacity, 
to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works,"  contained 
enough  to  ensure  its  destruction.  Accordingly  the 
doctrines  underwent  transformations,  and  the  school,  as- 
suming a  new  phase,  preached  a  dubious  morality  which 
ended  in  its  dissolution.  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  the 
two  fathers,  men  of  very  different  characters  and  tem- 
perament, were  divided  in  opinion,  and  a  schism  arose. 
The  two  popes,  as  it  was  said  by  the  journalists  of  the 
time,  could  not  agree,  and  at  last  Michel  Chevalier, 
a  member  of  the  college,  announced  in.  a  letter  f  of  the 
22nd  of  November,  1831,  that  the  Pdre  Enfantin  had 
declared  himself  sole  head  of  the  St.  Simonian  religion : 
he  gave  to  P^re  Oliude  Rodriguez  the  direction  of 
industrial  labours ;  and  he  told  P^re  Bazard  that  the 
phase  in  which  his  profound  reason  had  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  the  doctrine  was  accomplished; 
and  that  he  declared  himself  sole  head  of  the  St.  Simo- 
nian religion:  all  the  members  of  the  college  have 
recognized  the  authority  of  P^re  Enfantin,  whose  voice, 
said  the  letter,  will  rally  round  us  the  artists  and 
the  women,  the  beings  of  love  and  of  poetry.  The 
further  history  of  the  society  is  curious,  amusing,  and 
ridiculous ;  and  yet  it  has  its  serious  aspect. 

The  most  important  law  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  1882,  was  that  which  provided  for  the  civil  list. 
The  law  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (4th 
of  October,  1831),  comprehended  a  dotation  both  of 
immoveable  property  and  moveables,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  Laffitte,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1830,  had 
presented  a  draft  of  a  law,  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  civil  list  was  fixed  at  18  millions;  but  this  de- 
mand caused  a  great  outcry,  and  it  was  withdrawn  for 
the  time.  Casimir  P6rier  brought  forward  again  the 
question  of  the  civil  list ;  but,  in  compliance  with  "  an 

*  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  Robert  Owen's  preaching 
in  England,  and  the  preaching  in  France,  was  owing  partly 
to  the  different  mode  in  which  the  doctrines  were  presented, 
snd  partly  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  French.  But 
in  France  the  fact  of  St.  Simonianism  proclaiming  itself 
as  a  religion  was  injurious  to  it.  Religious  indifference  was 
invincible.  Those  who  are  curious  to  see  one  of  the  latest 
expositions  of  Mr.  Owen's  system,  will  find  it  in  his  '  New 
Moral  World.' 

t  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  '  Annuaire  Hittorique,  &c., 
pour  1831/ p.  272, 
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august  wish/'  he  left  the  atnount  of  money  hlank» 
After  a  committee  had  made  its  report  to  the  Chamber 
on  this  question,  M.  de  Cormenin,  one  of  the  members 
/of  the  committee,  commenced  a  series  of  published 
letters  on  the  subject,  ^rhich  caused  a  great  sensation. 
He  showed  that  the  three  consuls,  one  of  whom  was 
Bonaparte,  onlj  cost  the  nation  1,050,000  francs 
a  year,  and  that  Louis-Philippe  was  going  to  have 
more  than  Charles  X.  The  scheme  met  with  much 
opposition.  In  his  defence  of  it,  Montalivet  said, 
•*  Luxury  must  not  be  banished  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  king  of  France,  for  it  would  soon  be  banished 
from  the  dwellings  of  his  subjects."  The  words 
•*  king  of  France  **  and  "  subjects  "  caused  an  explo- 
sion of  indignation,  and  one  of  the  most  tumultuous 
scenes  that  had  been  witnessed  in  the  Chamber.  A 
protest  against  these  words,  drawn  up  by  Odilon- 
Barrot,  was  signed  by  165  Deputies.  The  law  on  the 
civil  list  was  carried  by  259  to  107  votes;  rather 
a  strong  minority  on  such  a  question.  The  law 
endowed  the  crown  with  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Ely  see-Bourbon,  and  the  chftteaus,  houses,  buildings, 
manufactures,  lands,  meadows,  farms,  woods  and 
forests,  principally  comprising  the  domains  of  Ver- 
sailles, Marly,  St.  Cloud,  and  other  places :  with  the 
apanage  of  Orleans,  established  by  the  edicts  of  1661, 
1672,  and  1692  ;  and  with  the  diamonds,  pearls,  pic- 
tures, and  other  articles  contained  in  the  Qarde- 
Meuble  and  the  royal  palaces.  The  king  was  to 
receive  annually  from  the  public  treasury  12  millions 
of  francs ;  a  dower  was  to  be  provided  for  the  queen, 
if  she  survived  the  king :  the  prince  royal  was  to  have 
a  million  df  francs  a  year ;  if  the  private  domain  should 
be  insufficient,  the  allowances  to  the  younger  sons  and 
the  princesses  was  to  be  regulated  by  special  laws. 
The  king  was  to  keep  all  the  property  which  he  had 
before  his  accession  ;  and  this  property,  and  whatever 
he  might  acquire,  were  to  constitute  his  private  domain, 
and  the  king  was  to  have  the  power  of  disposing  of  it, 
either  in  his  life-time  or  by  testament,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  the  Code  Civil,  which  limited 
the  amount  that  a  testator  could  dispose  of.*  At  the 
time  when  the  king  was  applying  to  the  Chamber  for 
money,  the  suit  of  the  family  of  Rohan,  for  invali- 
dating the  due  de  Bourbon's  will,  was  going  on.  The 
family  of  Rohan  lost  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  due  de 
Bourbon,  but  the  royal  family  gained  no  credit  by  the 
judicial  investigation.  The  press  was  ever  active,  and 
its  language  provoked  government  prosecutions.  In 
February,  1832,  the  responsible  editors  of  the  *  Revo- 
lution,' the  *  Gazette  de  France,*  and  of  the  •  Courrier 
de  TEurope,*  were  convicted  by  a  jury  of  an  attack 
upon  the  power  which  the  king  held  by  the  wish  of  the 
French  nation,  by  the  insertion  of  certain  articles  in 
their  respective  journals.  They  were  severally  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  3,000  francs. 

A  government  had  been  destroyed  in  three  days, 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1832/  Appendice,  p.  1. 


but  it  takes  many  years  to  cdim  the  waves  of  popular 
insurrection.  About  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  January,  some  men  who  had  got  admission 
to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  began  to  ring  the  bell, 
and  set  fire  to  one  of  the  towers,  in  the  hope  of  excit- 
ing the  people  to  rise.  One  of  the  men,  who  was 
seized,  being  asked  his  profession,  said  that  be  was  an 
insurrectionist  {hteuiier).  The  affair  was  in  itself 
of  little  importance,  but  it  indicated  the  disposition 
of  some  of  the  people.  Another  conspiracy  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  soon  detected,  not  one  of  poor  miser- 
able workmen,  who  thought  that  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
would  at  any  time  overthrow  a  dynasty.  This  time  it 
was  something  more  serious ;  it  was  the  partizans  of 
the  fallen  dynasty  who  aimed  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 
of  July.  It  was  well  known  that  the  agents  of  the 
Bourbons  were  active,  and  looking  out  for  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  after 
being  deferred  several  times,  was  fixed  for  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  February  (1832).  The  conspirators  were 
to  assemble  at  three  places,  one  of  which  was  a  house 
in  the  Rue  Provaires,  where  the  leaders  met.  Their 
design  was  to  seize  the  royal  family,  and  to  proclaim 
Henry  Y.  But  the  police  was  prepared,  the  leading 
conspirators  were  seized  in  the  Rue  Provaires,  in  the 
midst  of  a  discharge  of  guns  and  pistols ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  till  they  saw 
the  account  of  it  in  the  journals  the  next  day.  The  con- 
spirators were  tried :  some  were  condemned  to  deport- 
ation, and  others  were  imprisoned  for  different  periods. 
The  disturbed  state  of  Central  Italy  still  occupied 
the  attention  of  Europe.  The  papal  states  were  in 
a  wretched  condition  ;  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastics,  who  could  only  govern  by  force ;  the 
people  heavily  taxed  and  oppressed ;  in  fine,  a  govern- 
ment, both  in  form  and  practice,  one  of  the  worst  that 
has  evet  existed.  The  five  great  powers,  by  a  note 
dated  21st  of  May,  1631,  and  addressed  to  the  Holy 
See,  recommended  certain  reforms,  as  the  only  means 
of  tranquillizing  Italy ;  that  the  principle  of  popular 
election  should  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the  com- 
munal and  provincial  assemblies ;  that  there  should  be 
a  central  body  for  the  revision  of  all  branches  of  admi- 
nistration ;  that  laymen  should  be  admissible  to  all  the 
offices  of  the  state ;  and  some  other  measures  of  a  like 
import.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  responded  by  an  edict, 
which  eluded  the  conclusions  of  the  five  powers :  he 
refused  to  allow  the  participation  of  laymen  in  the 
administration  ;  a  refusal  which  in  itself  characterised 
the  whole  papal  system.  This  refusal  of  the  pope, 
and  other  measures,  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
papal  states,  which  became  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
disorder:  and  the  pope  at  last  resolved  to  send  his 
troops  into  the  legations,  to  dissolve  the. civic  guard. 
Of  the  five  powers,  England  alone  expressed  her  dis- 
approbation of  the  pope's  conduct:  the  other  powers 
all  agreed  in  approving  of  the  pope's  measures,  and  in 
abandoning  the  inhabitants  of  Romagua,  who  were  the 
most  refractory,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  his  mercenary  troops.    The  ambassador  of  France, 
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^  Saint-Aulaire,  said  that  if  any  resistance  should 
^  to  the  pacific  mission  of  the  pope's  soldiers, 
2  g  >  hesitation  in  declaring  that  those  who  made 
»  «a  a  ^oald  he  considered  the  most  dangerous 
he  general  peace  by  the  French  govern - 
-oops  of  the  Holy  Father  did  meet  with 
imagna;  and  after  routing  the  civic 
horrible  excesses.  "  The  groans 
of  tile  victims  oi  rorli  and  Cesena  were  answered  by 
a  formidable  echo  in  Italy;  and  unfortunately  the 
name  of  the  French  government  was  at  the  bottom 
of  every  cry  of  malediction  or  of  anguish."  (L.  Blanc.) 
The  truth  of  these  massacres  is  attested  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  commandant,  Barbieri,  and  a  note  of 
Cardinal  Albani,  which  expressed  some  regret  at  the 
occurrence  of  this  unfortunate  afikir.  Bologna  was 
resolved  to  resist  the  Holy  Father  and  his  band  of 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  said  to  have  been  re- 
cruited in  the  prisons ;  but  the  Austrians  were  called 
in  by  the  pope,  and  occupied  Bologna.  They  pre- 
served strict  discipline;  and  if  they  came  to  drive 
the  Bolognese  back  to  their  obedience  to  the  Holy  See, 
they  at  least  saved  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
pope's  soldiers.  All  the  towns  were  glad  to  receive 
an  Austrian  garrison  instead  of  a  papal  one,  or  at  least 
to  have  both.  While  the  passions  of  men  were  deso- 
lating society,  the  very  soil  of  Italy  heaved  with  con- 
vulsive throes.  Vesuvius  vomited  forth  its  burning 
entrails,  and  towns  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  shocks 
of  the  earthquake.  In  Foligno  scarcely  a  house  was 
left  habitable,  and  other  towns  sustained  great  damage. 
The  Austrians  were  at  Bologna ;  and  all  at  once  the 
French  appeared  at  Ancona,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  The  Suffren  and  two  frigates  were  sent 
from  Toulon  with  1,100  men.  The  vessels  made  the 
circuit  of  Italy  with  great  expedition,  and  on  the  2drd 
of  February,  1882,  the  tri-colour  flag  floated  over  the 
fortress  of  Ancona,  by  the  side  of  the  papal  colours. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  descent  on  Italy  was  rather 
jealousy  of  Austrian  interference,  than  a  desire  to 
relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  states  from  their 
oppression.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona 
received  the  invaders  joyfully:  anybody  was  more 
welcome  than  the  spiritual  chief  under  whose  temporal 
rule  they  groaned.  The  pope  fell  into  a  violent 
passion  at  this  invasion  of  his  territory,  and  the  French 
minister  'got  little  credit  for  the  boldness  of  his  mea- 
sure ;  for  it  was  asked  what  was  the  object  in  sending 
a  few  hxmdred  men  to  seize  on  a  papal  town?  It 
could  not  be  to  force  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  Italy : 
that  would  require  an  army ;  nor  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  French  ambassador 
had  declared  that  the  pope  ought  to  chastise  his  people 
if  they  did  not  submit.  The  only  conclusion  then 
was,  that  the  ministry  had  no  clear,  well-defined  object 
in  this  expedition ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
them.  All  that  could  be  said  for  them  was,  that  the 
seizing  of  Ancona  was  a  demonstration  to  the  Aus- 
triaup,  that  the  French  did  not  intend  to  let  them  do 
as  they  liked  in  Italy. 
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In  the  month  of  March,  1882|  there  was  distuf^^^ 
in  various  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  sounL 
The  most  serious  disturbances  were  at  Grenoble,  wher^w 
they  began  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  March,  with  some  >^ 
young  men  who  appeared  in  a  masquerade  dress,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  had  an  offensive  allusion 
to  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  various  political  per* 
sonages.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  contest  between 
the  people  and  the  authorities,  which  ended  in  blood- 
shed. The  pr^fet  of  the  Isdre  being  informed  that 
this  allegorical  masquerade  was  to  appear  at  a  ball 
announced  for  the  evening,  wished  to  prevent  the 
scandal,  and  he  forbade  the  ball  to  take  place.  The 
next  day  the  young  men  assembled  in  the  court  of  the 
prefecture  to  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  measures 
adopted  the  day  before.  The  tumult  increased;  the 
soldiers  were  called  in  ;  and  without  the  formality  of 
summoning  the  crowd  to  disperse,  they  charged  with 
bayonets,  and  wounded  several  persons.  This  affair 
was  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  political  discontent 
in  France,  and  the  cause  of  some  debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  tumult  at  Grenoble  happened 
during  the  discussion  of  the  budget ;  and  the  masque- 
rade represented  the  budget  and  the  two  supplementary 
credits,  which  were  the  subject  of  long  and  tedious 
debates.  In  a  constitutionsil  government  the  annual 
budget  is  a  matter  which  people  look  to  with  anxiety. 
Modem  governments  are  continually  increasing  their 
expenses,  for  which  they  have  always  reasons  to  allege, 
more  specious  than  true ;  and  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
see  little  hope  of  checking  a  career  which  must  some 
time  be  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  society.  The 
ordinary  credits  demanded  for  the  government  of  July, 
in  1882|  were  above  950  millions ';  and  the  extraor- 
dinary credits  above  141  millions :  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  1  milliard,  97  millionsi  708,012  francs,  not 
including  the  civil  list.  It  was  less  than  the  expenses 
of  1831  by  about  74  millions ;  but  the  last  budget 
of  Charles  X.  was  not  much  above  983  millions.  The 
Restoration  had  been  charged  with  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  income ;  and  it  was  a  popular  notion, 
it  was  generally  supposed,  that  after  the  Revolution 
of  July  the  government  would  enter  on  a  course  of 
economy,  and  cut  down  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  table 
of  expense.  But  it  was  just  the  reverse :  the  expen- 
diture, instead  of  being  diminished,  was  increased. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  credits  finally  granted  for 
1832,  including  the  civil  list,  was  1  milliard,  116  mil- 
lions, 618,270  francs.  It  was  Thiers  who  presented 
to  the  Chamber  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  budget,  and  had  to  defend  and  explain 
the  necessity  of  so  large  a  demand. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed  a  law  for  re- 
establishing the  faculty  of  divorce,  but  the  law  was 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  faculty  of 
divorce  had  been  abolished  by  a  law  of  the  8th  of  May, 
1816.  Portalis  contended  that  the  power  of  separa- 
tion (jsSparaiion  de  corp$)  which  existed^  attained  the 
same  object  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  divorce, 
and  that  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of 
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auguf^s  and  to  those  of  the  state.  On  the  question  of 
AffTrriages  between  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law, 
'which  was  forbidden  by  the  Code  Civil  (Art.  162),  both 
the  Chambers  wete  agreed  that  a  prohibition  so  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  French  nation  ought  to  be 
removed.  It  was  modified  in  rather  a  singular  way, 
by  a  new  Article  (164),  which  declared  that  it  was 
permitted  to  the  king,  for  grave  causes,  to  remove  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  Article  162,  against  mar- 
riages between  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  and 
those  contained  in  Article  163,  against  marriages 
between  an  uncle  and  a  niece,  and  between  an  aunt 
and  a  nephew.  On  another  matter  the  two  Chambers 
were  not  agreed  :  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  wished  to 
abrogate  the  solemn  festival  of  the  2l8t  of  January; 
but  the  Chamber  of  Peers  considered  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  an  attack  on  royalty,  and  they 
adjourned  the  consideration  of  it.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1832,  a  royal  proclamation  declared  that  the 
session  of  1831  was  terminated. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  cholera  visited  Paris, 
where  it  carried  off  a  great  number  of  people.  It 
attacked  the  poor  first,  but  the  rich  did  not  escape. 
Terror  spread  through  Paris :  most  of  the  wealthy  ran 
away;  Deputies  and  Peers  left  their  duties;  but  the 
king  and  his  family  remained.  The  calamity  called 
forth  the  generous  sympathies  of  many  charitable 
persons,  and  the  due  d'Orleans  was  one  of  the  active 
benefactors  of  the  poor.  In  the  month  of  April  alone 
it  is  said  that  above  12,000  persons  died  of  the  cholera, 
and  that  the  whole  number  who  died  during  the  189 
days  of  the  malady  was  above  18,000 ;  and  even  this 
number,  which  is  stated  in  an  elaborate  report,  is 
supposed  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  health  of 
Casimir  Perier  had  long  been  declining :  the  devouring 
atmosphere  of  a  political  life  and  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment wore  him  out.  He  was  not  the  man  to  bear  the 
burden  of  power  with  impunity.  On  the  same  day 
(16th  of  May)  on  which  the  minister  died,  Georges 
Cuvier  was  buried,  a  man  who  left  behind  him  a 
lasting  name. 

The  party  of  Henry  V.  was  still  active,  but  it  was 
divided.  The  duchess  of  Berri  had  left  Holyrood  for 
the  continent,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Massa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Massa.  Charles  X.  gave  her  the  due  de 
Blacas  as  her  adviser ;  and  though  he  conferred  on  the 
duchess  the  title  of  regent,  the  due  de  Blacas  was 
really  invested  with  all  the  powers.  But  a  king  who 
had  abdicated  could  not  exercise  power ;  and  marshal 
Bourmont  and  the  comte  de  Kergorlay,  who  were  with 
the  duchess  at  Massa,  would  not  recognize  the  autho- 
rity of  Charles  X.  to  confer  the  title  of  regent :  they 
thought  that  the  duchess  should  assume  it  as  of  right. 
The  due  de  Blacas  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  to  lay  before  Charles  X.  the  opinions 
of  the  other  advisers  of  the  duchess.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  was  out  of  the  way,  the  duchess  and  her  partisans 
pushed  on  the  communications  with  the  South  of 
France  and  La  Vendue  with  great  vigour :  proclama- 
tions were  prepared,  and  an  ordonnance,   signed  by 
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Marie-Caroline  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  dated 
from  Massa,  the  5th  of  February,  1832,  established 
a  provisional  government  at  Paris.  Though  the 
royalists  were  divided  in  their  councils,  this  did  not 
prevent  preparations  for  insurrection  being  made  in 
the  West,  where  men  were  armed,  and  only  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  begin.  About  the  close  of  April, 
1832,  the  duchess  of  Berri,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  made  her  way  by  night  to  the  coast,  where  she 
long  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  the  arrival 
of  a  steam-boat,  which  had  been  purchased  for  her.  At 
last  a  light  gleamed  in  the  distance ;  and  the  duchess, 
who  had  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  cloak  and  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sand,  was  roused  by  her  companions. 
She  embarked  with  marshal  Bourmont,  Kergorlay,  and 
a  few  other  devoted  adherents;  and  on  the  28th  of 
April,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  vessel  was  off  the 
Phare  de  Planier,  on  the  French  coast,  near  which  she 
was  to  land.  The  night  was  stormy  and  dark.  A 
frail  bark  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  duchess, 
who  boldly  left  the  steam-boat,  and  committed  herself 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  A  landing  was  safely 
effected,  and  the  lively  regent  clambered  up  the  rocks 
to  a  small  hut,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  In 
the  mean  time  the  news  of  the  landing  spread  about 
Marseille,  and  a  rising  was  attempted,  but  it  was  a 
complete  failure.  The  duchess,  however,  would  not 
give  up  her  enterprise,  and  she  traversed  France  in 
a  post-chaise,  and  reached  the  ch&teau  of  Plassac,  near 

Paintes,  without  being  detected.  At  Plassac  was 
rawn  up  the  order  which  fixed  the  rising  for  the  24th 
of  May.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  duchess  was  at  the 
metairie  of  Mesliers,  where  she  had  an  interview  with 
the  chiefs,  whom  she  summoned  to  meet  her.  Bat  the 
failure  of  the  rising  in  the  South,  which  was  a  con- 
dition of  La  Vendee  taking  up  arms,  was  uiged  by  the 
chiefs  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  take  a  part  in  a 
movement  which  promised  no  success.  In  vain  the 
regent  appealed  to  them  by  every  motive:  they  re- 
mained fixed  in  their  resolution.  In  the  mean  time 
M.  Berryer  was  sent  by  the  partisans  of  Henry  V.  at 
Paris,  to  entreat  the  duchess  to  withdraw  from  La 
Vendee,  and  she  promised  to  go ;  but  at  last  she  posi- 
tively refused.  The  order  for  the  rising  on  the  24th 
of  May  was  countermanded  by  the  advice  of  Bourmont, 
who  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the  19th  of  May ;  and  a  new 
order,  concerted  between  the  marshal  and  the  princess, 
fixed  it  for  the  3rd  of  June.  But  these  wavering  plans 
discouraged  the  insurgents ;  and  some  of  the  regent's 
partisans,  who  had  not  received  notice  of  the  counter- 
mand, and  were  already  in  motion,  were  crushed  before 
they  could  receive  assistance.  The  government  acted 
with  vigour,  and  the  partial  risings  were  put  down 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  duchess  now  left  her 
hiding-place  at  the  Mesliers,  and  rambled  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  marshes,  till  she  made  her  way  to 
Nantes,  dressed  as  a  peasant.  She  chose  this  city  for 
her  hiding-place,  because  it  was  not  favourable  to  her 
cause;  and  for  this  reason  she  thought  that  the 
government  would  not  look  for  her  there.     * 
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This  was  the  end  of  the  attempt  of  the  legitimists 
in  La  Vendue :  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Repuhlicans 
at  Paris.  In  the  month  of  May,  Laffitte  assemhled  at 
his  house  the  opposition  Deputies  who  were  in  Paris, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  present  an  address  to 
the  king.  This  proposition  was  opposed  hy  Gamier- 
Pag^s,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  complaints  of  the 
opposition  should  he  addressed  to  France  in  the  form 
of  a  compte-rendu.*  This  document  was  drawn  up 
and  published,  and  it  produced  a  great  sensation.  The 
first  paragraph  shows  the  general  tenor  of  it :  ''  The 
undersigned,  convinced  of  the  dangers  of  a  system 
which  removes  the  government  further  and  further 
from  the  Revolution  to  which  it  owes  its  existence, 
consider  it,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  the  most 
imperious  of  their  duties  to  give  an  account  to  their 
constituents  of  their  principles  and  of  their  votes :  if  it 
has  not  been  in  their  power  to  bring  back  the  govern- 
ment to  those  conditions  on  which  its  conservation 
depends,  it  is  at  least  in  their  power  to  indicate  the 
danger."  At  this  time  general  Lamarque  died,  and 
his  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  June.  This  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  enemies  of  the'  government 
to  make  a  muster  and  to  display  their  strength,  while 
they  were  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  popular  cause. 
The  republican  party  were  ready  for  a  rising,  but  there 
was  wanting  a  centre  of  union,  a  man  to  guide  and 
'direct.  The  government,  anticipating  some  disturb- 
ance, had  above  24,000  men  in  Paris,  and  more  than 
that  number  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  procession 
was  conducted  with  tolerable  order,  till  it  came  to  the 
place  where  the  funeral  harangues  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Lafayette,  marshal  Clauzel,  and  others, 
made  their  address  in  sober,  serious  language;  but 
they  were  followed  by  more  violent  speakers,  who 
excited  the  audience.  A  collision  between  the  citizens 
and  the  troops  was  generally  expected,  and  both  parties 
were  prepared  for  it.  How  the  fray  began,  ma; 
hard  to  say;  but  it  did  begin,  ai^d  it  became  an  insur- 
rection. Within  three  hours  from  the  time  when  the 
contest  began,  one  half  of  Paris  was  in  the  power 
of  the  insurgents.  Before  the  close  of  the  evening,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  advantage  must  remain  on  the  side 
of  the  insurrection,  though  the  working  class,  taught 
by  the  experience  of  July,  had  not  yet  been  roused  in 
a  mass.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  nobody  had 
appeared  to  give  to  the  movement  a  character  and 
a  direction  :  no  man  of  note  had  lent  his  name.  There 
were  men  who  wished,  but  feared:  there  were  many 
who  hated  the  dynasty  of  July ;  but  a  man  was  wanting 
who  should  be  bold  enough  to  proclaim  its  overthrow. 
From  this  time  the  insurgents  lost  all  chance :  a  few 
men  fought  with  desperation  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  but  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause  was  now 
apparent.  On  the  6th  a  royal  ordonnance  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  at  mid-day  the  king 

•  "  28  Mai,  1832- Compte-rendu  des  d^put^s  de  Toppo- 
sition  k  nos  commettans."    It  was  signed  by  136  Deputies. 


reviewed  the  troops  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  in  the 
Champs  £lys6es ;  and  after  going  along  the  boulevards 
to  the  Bastille,  he  passed  through  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  along  the  quais  to  the  Louvre,  by  which 
he  entered  the  Tuileries.  Though  the  revolt  was 
crushed,  it  was  an  act  of  courage  in  the  king  to  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  assassination.  The  ministers 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their  victory:  several 
journals  were  seized,  and  Armand  Carrel,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  '  National,'  was  arrested.  Three  ordon- 
nances  severally  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Poly- . 
technic  School,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  and 
of  the  artillery  of  the  National  Quard  at  Paris.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  tried  for  taking  part  in  the 
insurrection  was  only  twenty-one;  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  acquitted;  and  none  were  capitally 
punished.* 

The  defeat  of  the  republicans  seemed  to  secure  the 
throne  of  Louis-Philippe ;  and  another  event  removed 
a  possible  competitor.  On  the  22nd  of  July  died,  at 
Schoenbrunn,  near  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Maria-Louisa  of  Austria,  king  of  Rome  in  his  cradle, 
and  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  him  who  made 
and  unmade  kings.  In  the  month  of  August,  Louis- 
Philippe  married  his  daughter  Louisa  to  the  new  king 
of  Belgium,  at  Compi^gne,  and  thus  commenced  his 
family  alliances  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  government  now  began  its  attacks  on  the  St. 
Simonians,  some  of  whom,  since  the  schism  between 
Enfantin  and  Bazard,  had  established  themselves  at 
Menilmontant,  under  Enfantin,  to  practise  a  life  of 
community.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the  P^re  En- 
fantin, Michel  Chevalier,  Barrault,  Duveynej^-and" 
Olinde  Rodrigues,  were  brought  before  thft'-tfSur  d*as- 
sises,  charged  with  violating  Aftr-^l  of  the  Code 
Penal,  whichjorbid^  fnefCtihgs  of  more  than  twenty 
T^d  with  outraging  public  morality.  The 
defence  of  the  accused  was  singular,  but  ingenious, 
and  it  contained  some  striking  truths.  They  were 
convicted :  Enfantin,  Duveyrier,  and  Chevalier,  were 
condemned  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  100  francs  each:  Rodrigues  and  Barrault  to  pay 
a  fine  of  60  francs  only.  The  society  of  the  St. 
Simonians  was  declared  to  be  dissolved;  but  their 
doctrines  were  not  entirely  lost,  and  the  seeds  were 
sown  which  germinated  afterwards. 

The  session  was  approaching,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  king  to  strengthen  his  ministry.  On  the  11th 
of  October  an  ordonnance  in  the  'Moniteur'  declared 
that  the  due  de  Broglie  was  minister  of  foreign  a£Eairs ; 
Thiers,  minister  of  the  interior;  Guizot,  of  public 
instruction ;  and  Humann,  of  finance :  Soult  was 
retained  as  minister  of  war,  with  the  tide  of  president 
of  the  council ;  and  Barthe  was  minister  of  justice. 
Sixty  new  peers  were  created.     One  memorable  act 

*  The  history  of  this  memorable  insurrection  i^  contained 
in  the  *  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1832,'  and  in  a  well- 
written  chapter  in  L.  Blanc's  •  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans/  vol.  iii. 
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accompanied  the  accession  of  Guizot  to  power:  in 
conformity  to  a  report  by  him  to  the  king,  a  royal 
ordonnance  (26th  of  October)  re-established  the  class 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the  Institut  of 
France.  The  first  measure  of  the  new  ministry  was 
to  look  after  the  regent,  Marie-Caroline,  who  was  hid 
in  Nantes.  The  affairs  of  Belgium  and  Holland  were 
still  unsettled,  and  a  fresh  rising  in  the  west  of  France 
might  have  had  serious  consequences,  if  the  French 
should  be  engaged  in  a  war  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  French  and  English  governments  had  agreed  to 
compel  the  Dutch  king  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
conference  of  London,  and  a  combined  French  and 
English  fleet  commenced  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  in  November.  A  French  army  of  70,000 
men  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Gerard,  who  was  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  king's  sons,  the  due  d'Orleans  and  the  due  de 
Nemours.  The  object  was  to  take  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp,  which  was  still  held  for  the  king  of  Holland. 
While  the  two  most  powerM  nations  in  Europe  were 
falling  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  obstinate  king 
of  a  petty  state,  to  compel  his  submission  to  their 
terms,  the  French  king  carried  on  a  campaign  in  the 
west,  against  his  wife's  niece.  The  duchess  of  Berri 
was  arrested  at  Nantes  on  the  6th  of  November, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  foreign  Jew,  who  had 
turned  Christian,  and  was  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  favours.  The  prisoner  was  immediately  removed 
to  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gironde. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  king  went  v^n  horse- 
back from  the  Tuilenes  to  the  Palais  Bourbon^  to  open 
the  session.  Just  at  the  moment  when  he  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  Pont  Royal,  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  him,  but  no  person  was  hurt.  The  king  displayed 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  continued  his  course  to 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
the  assassin  escaped,  and  none  of  the  persons  who  had 
witnessed  the  attack  could  depose  with  precision  to 
his  person.  Several  men  were  arrested,  but  suspicion 
was  strongest  against  a  young  man  named  Bergeron, 
though  there  was  no  positive  proof.  Bergeron's 
manner  was  singularly  cool  and  collected :  he  admitted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  insurrectionists  of  June ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "  if  he  had  not  said  that  the 
king  deserved  to  be  shot,"  he  answered,  '*  I  do  not 
recollect  havmg  said  it,  but  I  think  so."  Notwith- 
standing  this  declaration,  Bergeron  was  acquitted :  he 
proved  by  several  witnesses  that  he  was  not  near  the 
king  when  the  pistol  was  fired.  But  the  principle 
of  assassination  thus  publicly  avowed,  disclosed  the 
existence  of  a  grievous  political  error  and  a  depraved 
morality ;  for  the  condition  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
on  any  one  man's  existence,  and  the  crime  of  assas- 
sination cannot  cure  the  evils  of  society.  This  perverse 
opinion  was,  however,  not  strange  in  a  nation  "  where 

*  L.  Blanc, '  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans/  ill.  ch.  8. 


the  memory  of  Brutus  was  the  object  of  a  classical 
worship."  ♦ 

The  debates  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  gave  the 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
was  administered ;  but  the  answer  to  the  speech  was 
carried  in  favour  of  the  ministers  by  233  votes  to  119. 
In  the  mean  time  marshal  Gerard  was  before  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp :  he  opened  his  trenches  on  the  29th  of 
November,  and  sent  a  message  to  inform  general 
Chass^,  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  that  he  was 
"  sent  by  his  government  to  demand  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  1831,"  and 
accordingly  he  hoped  that  the  commandant  would 
enter  into  negociations  for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel 
and  the  forts  dependent  on  it.  The  commandant 
refused,  and  the  siege  commenced.  The  place  was 
obstinately  defended ;  and  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins  when 
it  surrendered  on  the  23rd  of  December,  after  a  furious 
cannonade  of  twenty-four  days  and  nights.  The  citadel 
of  Antwerp  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  French  army  returned  home. 

The  anxiety  of  the  government  was  now  centred  "in 
the  prisoner  of  Blaye,  whose  health  was  said  to  be 
suffering  from  her  confinement  in  a  prison,  which, 
according  to  one  official  report,  was  an  unwholesome 
situation ;  and  according  tp  another  official  report,  was 
wholesome.  Thiers  had  shown  wonderful  activity  in 
arresting  the  duchess;  but  when  the  minister  had 
secured  his  captive,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her.  However,  he  was  relieved  from  the  more  imme- 
diate responsibility  in  this  afiair,  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment in  the  cabinet^  in  consequence  of  which  he  took 
the  department  of  public  works,  and  M.  d'Argout  had 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  The  liberals  and  repub- 
licans called  for  the  trial  of  the  duchets :  they  said 
that  a  great  example  should  be  made.  The  legiti- 
mists were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
mother  of  Henri  Y.  Petitions  relative  to  the  duchess 
flowed  in  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1833,  the  ministers  were  called  upon  to 
explain  what  they  intended  to  do  with  her.-f-  The 
ministry  insisted  on  the  danger  of  bringing  the  duchess 
to  trial,  which  was  urged  against  them  as  an  admission 
that  the  new  government  was  not  secure.  If  she  was 
acquitted,  there  was  danger;  if  she  waa  condemned, 
there  was  embarrassment,  for  nobody  could  think 
of  bringing  her  to  the  scaffold.  The  quarrel  about 
the  duchess  grew  warm  out  of  doors  between  the 
republicans  and  the  legitimists :  challenges  were  sent, 
and  a  duel  took  place  between  Armand  Carrel  and 
Roux-Laborie,  in  which  Carrel  was  wounded.  The 
commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  M.  Chousserie, 
an  officer  of  delicate  feelings,  was  superseded;  and 
general  Bugeaud,  a  soldier  of  talent,  but  a  rough 
and  violent  man,  was  appointed  his  successor.  A 
rumour  had  already  spread  that  the  duchess  was 
pregnant,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  supposing 

t  '  Annuairc  Historique>  &c.,  pour  1833/  pp.  5,  &c. 
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the  Tumour  to  be  true ;  but  the  legitimists  treated  it 
as  a  calumny  of  the  government.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1833«  she  placed  a  paper  in  the  hands 
of  general  Bugeaud,  in  which  she  declared  that  she 
had  been  privately  married  during  her  residence  in 
Italy;  and  the  declaration  admitted,  by  implication, 
the  fact  of  her  pregnancy.  The  declaration  of  the 
22nd  was  published  in  the  *Mouiteur'  of  the  26th; 
and  thus  all  Europe  learned  the  secret  of  the  niece 
of  the  king  of  the  French.  The  advantage  which  the 
government  hoped  to  gain  over  the  legitimists  by  this 
disclosure  was  hardly  compensated  by  the  embarrass- 
ment which  it  caused.  The  legitimists  still  denied 
the  fact  of  the  pre^ancy ;  but  on  the  9th  of  May  the 
duchess  gave  birth  to  a  female  child  in  the  citadel 
of  filaye ;  and  the  government  took  such  precautions 
as  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  as  to  the  fact  of 
delivery.  The  declaration  made  on  the  birth  of  the 
child  by  M.  Deneux,  the  accoucheur,  in  conformity  to 
the  instructions  of  the  duchess,  was  to  the  effect  **  that 
the  child  was*  the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  the 
lawful  wife  of  count  Hector  Lucchesi-Palli,  of  the 
f&nily  of  the  princes  of  Campo-Franco,  gentleman 
of  the  chamber  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  domi- 
ciliated at  Palermo.'*  On  the  8th  of  June  the  duchess, 
now  the  countess  Lucchesi-Palli,  was  released  from 
her  prison,  and  set  sail  for  Palermo,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  count  Lucchesi-Palli.  After  some  diffi- 
culty she  obtained  permission  to  visit,  at  Naples,  the 
king  of  Naples,  her  brother ;  from  Naples  she  went  to 
Rome,  where  she  was  well  received  by  the  pope. 
Charles  X.  and  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  had  left  Scot- 
land, and  were  now  at  Prague  4  and  Marie-Caroline 
was  impatient  to  see  her  two  children.  But  Charles 
and  his  advisers  did  not  wish  her  to  come :  they  disap- 
proved of  her  conduct,  both  as  to  the  ex!^edition  of 
La  Vendee  and  her  marriage ;  and  they  wished  to 
bring  up  the  due  de  Bourdeaux  in  their  own  way.  In 
fact,  Charles  X.  and  his  son  had  never  shown  at  any 
time  resolution  enough  to  run  all  dangers,  either  before 
the  Restoration  or  after;  and  they  had  some  reason 
for  disliking  a  woman  who  had  displayed  so  much 
courage  in  supporting  her  son*s  claim.  After  many 
obstacles,  Marie-Caroline  finally  obtained  permission 
to  enter  the  Austrian  territory,  but  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  Prague.  Charles  X.  met  her  at  Leoben,  and 
the  interview  was  cold  and  reserved.  General  Latour- 
Maubourg  was  appointed  by  common  consent  to  direct 
the  education  of  the  due  de  Bordeaux  ;  and  the  poli- 
tical career  of  Marie-Caroline  was  terminated. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  the  journal  called  *  La 
Tribune/  said,  "  The  Chamber  is  at  present  engaged 
with  the  question  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris — not 
fortifications  to  protect  the  capital,  but  to  serve  in  case 
of  need  as  the  means  of  governing  it."  The  *  Tribune' 
affirmed  that  the  Chamber  would  vote  any  money  that 
was  asked  of  them,  and  that  it  was  a  prostituted 
Chamber.  This  article,  and  a  second  which  attacked 
several  Deputies,  were  denounced  to  the  Chamber, 
which,  by  a  large  majorityi  determined  that  tlie  journal 


should  be  summoned  to  their  bar.  The  journal  ap- 
peared on  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  person  of  M. 
Lionne,  the  conductor,  and  two  of  the  editors,  MM.  - 
Armand  Marrast  and  Godefroy  Cavaignac,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  number  of  spectators.  Ca- 
vaignac and  Marrast  defended  the  'Tribune'  with 
courage  and  ability.  "Your  intentions,  gentlemen," 
said  Marrast,  "  may  be  excellent,  and  yet  you  have 
voted  in  two  years  more  secret- service  money  than  the 
Restoration  asked  for  in  the  last  six  years."  The 
Chamber,  which  was  both  accuser,  judge,  and  jury, 
condemned  M.  Lionne  to  three  years'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs.  The  *  Tribune'  was  con- 
demned, but  not  defeated.  It  affirmed  that  there  were 
122  Deputies,  who  received  among  them  above  two 
millions  of  francs  in  salaries ;  and  some  of  them  for 
duties  which  were  not  performed.  The  taxes  levied 
on  foreign  iron  and  steel,  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
to  agriculture  and  every  branch  of  commerce,  produced 
in  the  last  year  2,380,000  francs  i  and  the  *  Tribune' 
affirmed  that  this  tax  was  only  maintained  because  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  twenty-six  ministerial  Deputies ; 
not  including  in  this  number  two  ministers,  partners 
of  M.  Decazes  in  the  new  iron-wotks  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  Aveyron.  The  debates  of  the  session  were 
more  loud  than  productive.  The  two  Chambers  at 
last  agreed  to  abolish  the  anniversary  *  of  the  21st 
of  January,  by  a  law  expressed  in  these  terms :  "  The 
law  of  the  19th  of  January,  1816,  relative  to  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dreadful  and  ever-to-be-deplored  day 
of  the  2l8t  of  January,  1793,  is  abrogated."  Among 
the  laws  of  the  session  were,  one  relative  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  councils  of  departments  and  of  arron- 
dissemens;  one  on  primary  instruction,  presented  by 
M.  Guizot;  and  one  relative  to  the  expropriation 
of  private  property  for  public  purposes.  The  law  on 
primary  instruction  comprehended  schools  for  primary 
elementary  instruction,  and  schools  for  primary  supe« 
rior  instruction.  The  Convention  had  entertained  the 
subject  of  primary  education  for  t^e  children  of  the 
poor,  and  had  sketched  a  large  and  liberal  plan ;  but 
the  times  were  too  stormy  to  allow  the  conception  to 
come  to  birth.  Bonaparte  did  nothing:  the  French 
were  for  him  merely  breeders  of  soldiers.  The  Re- 
storation was  narrow  in  its  views,  and  bigoted:  it 
remained  for  the  Revolution  of  July  to  establish  pri- 
mary education  on  a  proper  basis.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  merit  of  Guizot's  plan  and  the  value 
of  the  means  for  securing  its  efficacy.  The  allowance 
which  the  law  gave  to  the  teachers  was  small.*  The 
law  on  the  "  expropriation"  provided  that  the  indem- 
nity to  be  given  to  a  person  whose  property  was  taken 
away  for  purposes  of  public  utility  should  be  fixed  by 
a  jury,  the  composition  of  which  was  determined  by 
the  law.  On  the  26th  of  June  the  session  terminated. 
The  anniversary  of  July  was  approaching,  and  Paris 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  on  account  of  the  govem- 

•  'Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1833,'  Appendice,  p* 
38;  *  Lois  sur  I'instruction  primwre.' 
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roent  having  taken  measures  for  fortifying  Paris, 
though  no  law  had  yet  been  passed  on  the  subject. 
But  the  <  Moniteur,'  on  the  23rd  of  July,  formally 
announced  that  the  government  had  suspended  the 
works  on  the  detached  forts,  and  that  nothing  ^rtber 
would  be  done  without  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  of  July 
passed  off  quietly:  the  government  had  prepared 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  which  secured  the  good-humour 
of  the  Parisians.  As  the  crowd  was  thronging  the 
Place  Yenddme,  a  veil  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
the  summit  of  the  column,  and  again  there  appeared 
in  its  place  the  statue  of  the  man  whose  name  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  troops  which  defiled  past  the 
base  of  the  column,  mingled  the  cries  of  "Vive  Tem- 
pereur"  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  roi."  But  society  was 
still  agitated,  heaving  like  a  volcano  ready  to  eject 
its  fiery  flood.  Associations  of  workmen  were  formed 
all  over  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
higher  wages,  or  having  diminished  labour ;  and  Paris, 
as  usual,  took  the  lead.  Shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers, 
whose  work  is  hard  and  life  short,  all  complained, 
and  all  attempted  to  get  relief.  Early  in  February, 
1833,  Charles  Teste  had  published  a  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution founded  on  two  articles,  which  demolished  the 
whole  fabric  of  society :  "  All  property,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  national 
territory,  or  possessed  elsewhere  by  the  members 
of  society,  belongs  to  the  people,  who  can  alone  regu- 
late the  division  of  it :"  and  *'  labour  is  a  debt  which 
every  able-bodied  citizen  owes  to  society;  idleness 
ought  to  be  branded  as  theft,  and  {m  a  never-failing 
spring  of  immorality."  In  this  year  also,  the  "  Societe 
des  Droits  de  THomme"  published  a  programme,  in 
which  they  called  for  a  central  power,  elective,  tempo- 
rary, responsible,  invested  with  great  force,  and  acting 
with  unity — the  sovereignty  of  the  people  expressed 
by  universal  suffrage — the  emancipation  of  the  working 
class  by  a  better  division  of  labour,  a  more  equitable 
division  of  the  products  of  labour,  and  association — 
with  other  things.  This  programme  was  followed  by 
the  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  Maxi- 
mOien  Robespierre  presented  to  the  Convention.* 
The  resuscitation  of  the  terrible  name  of  Robespierre 
was  an  imprudent  act,  and  damaged  the  society  in 
opinion.  The  manifesto  was  received  with  various 
and  opposite  sentiments,  equally  passionate  and  vio- 
lent. Though  Robespierre's  Declaration  is  open  to 
many  objections,  the  6th  article  is  not,  for  it  simply 
states  a  fact :  "  Property  is  the  right  which  every 
citizen  has  to  enjoy  as  he  pleases  the  portion  of  things 
(Wen)  which  is  secured  to  him  by  the  law."  This  is 
nothing  more  than  saying  that  the  nature  of  property 
is  determined  solely  by  positive  law,  which  is  true. 
And  yet  this  article  was  interpreted  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Society,  and  even  by  some  lawyers  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  to  be  a  declaration  in  favour 

*  This  Declaration  is  not  generally  known.    It  is  printed 
in  a  note  in  L.  Blanc's  '  Hist,  de  Dix  Ana/  vol.  iv.,  ch.  3. 


of  a  division  of  property.*  Some  time  after  the 
publication  of  this  manifesto,  twenty-seven  members 
of  the  Societe  des  Droits  de  T  Homme  were  tried  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  State.  Among  them  were 
the  chemist,  Raspail,  and  four  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technic School.  The  advocate-general  charged  the 
accused,  among  other  things,  with  *'  aiming  at  a  divi- 
sion of  property,  an  equal  division,  in  fact  an  agrarian 
law ;"  on  which  one  of  the  witnesses  told  him  that  he 
was  a  liar,  for  which  insult  to  the  court  he  was  con- 
demned to  three  years'  imprisonment.  The  trial  of 
the  accused  ended  on  the  21st  of  December :  the  jury 
acquitted  them  all. 

In  1831  a  treaty  was  formed  between  England  and 
France  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  in  March,  1833,  a  supplementary  treaty 
was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
former  treaty  were  confirmed  and  extended.  The  first 
treaty  gave,  in  certain  specified  cases,  a  mutual  right 
of  search  of  the  merchant-vessels  of  each  nation  to 
a  limited  number  of  French  and  English  cruisers, 
a  provision  which  in  its  nature  might  lead  to  serious 
misunderstandings  between  the  two  nations ;  and  this 
probability  was  increased  by  the  6th  article  of  the 
supplementary  treaty.  This  article  enumerated  the 
various  things  which,  if  found  on  board  a  merchant- 
vessel,  should  establish  a  presumption  that  it  was 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  :  one  of  the  things  that  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  establish  this  presumption,  was 
''  a  greater  supply  of  water  than  the  wants  of  the  crew 
of  a  merchant-vessel  required."  On  the  29th  of 
September,  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  died, 
leaving  to  his  young  wife,  Christina,  the  regency,  and 
to  his  daughter,  Isabella  II.,  a  child  three  years  old, 
a  disputed  title.  In  1830,  Ferdinand,  who  had  no 
male  issue,  abolished  the  Salic  law  in  Spain  by  his 
own  authority,  in  order  to  give  the  crown  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos. 
It  was  a  grave  question  whether  the  king  of  the  French 
should  recognize  queen  Isabella;  but  both  the  king 
and  his  ministers  were  fully  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  Spanish  queen ;  and  a  special  envoy  was  sent  to 
convey  this  important  news  to  Madrid. 

Carlo-Alberto,  himself  once  a  conspirator,  was  now 
king  of  Sardinia ;  but  a  man,  when  he  becomes  a  king, 
becomes  also  a  new  person  ;  and  the  former  comrades 
of  Carlo- Alberto  soon  learned  that  he  was  no  longer 
their  friend.  An  association  was  organized,  called 
Young  Italy,  on  principles  religious  and  democratic. 
The  founder  and  leader  was  Mazzini ;  and  the  object 
was,  the  independence  and  unity  of  Italy;  the  means 
were,  the  sword  and  the  pen.  In  1833,  Mazzini  was 
at  Geneva,  where  he  organized  an  expedition  which 
was  to  invade  Italy  by  way  of  Savoy.  The  attempt 
was  made  in  February,  1834,  but  it  was  a  most  miser- 
able failure.  The  French  king  had  at  present  nothing 
to  fear  from  republican  movements  out  of  France* 

*  The  definition  of  property  was  not  Robespieire's,  afler 
all :  it  iiras  made  by  Mirabeau,  or  rather  enunciated  by  him. 
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The  session  of  1884  opened  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember, 1833.  A  deplorable  event  showed  the  exas- 
peration of  parties.  On  the  26th  of  January,  M. 
Larabit  denounced  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  marshal 
Soult,  as  shown  by  the  terms  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
some  officers.  General  Bugeaud  observed,  that  a 
soldier's  first  duty  was  to  obey.  "  Must  a  man  obey 
so  far  as  to  make  himself  a  jailor?"  said  M.  Dulong. 
These  words  led  to  a  duel  between  Bugeaud  and 
Dulong,  in  which  Dulong  was  shot.  He  was  a  man 
much  esteemed,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  an 
immense  body  of  people.  The  government  took 
precautions  against  an  insurrection,  warned  by  the 
example  of  Lamarque's  funeral ;  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  quarrel  and  the  death  of  Dulong  made  this 
a  political  affair.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  M. 
Dupont  (de  TEure),  a  kinsman  and  friend  of  Dulong, 
sending  in  his  resignation  of  his  seat  as  a  deputy ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  which,  he  said,  was  the  death 
of  his  friend;  but  he  had  long  meditated  doing  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  and 
of  the  Chambers :  he  declared^  that  the  government 
had  not  the  will,  nor  the  Chamber  the  power,  to  con- 
trol the  dangers  that  threatened  France.  In  February, 
1834,  a  law  was  passed,  which  declared  that  no  person 
could  publicly  cry,  sell,  or  distribute  printed  papers, 
printed  drawings  or  devices,  or  lithographed,  without 
the  previous  license  of  the  municipal  authority:  the 
prohibition  also  applied  to  singers  in  the  public  streets. 
Many  of  the  printed  papers  cried  in  the  streets  were 
in  fact  incentives  to  insurrection,  or  scandalous  libels. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  caused  some  disturbances 
in  Paris,  at  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  where  a  general 
distribution  of  the  forbidden  prints  was  to  take  place 
on  the  25th  of  February;  and  the  police,  who  fell 
upon  the  people  with  cudgels,  are  said  to  have  mal- 
treated all  who  came  in  their  way.  A  projet  de  loi 
against  all  associations,  a  measure  which  was  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  notorious  Article  291  of  the  Code 
P6nal,  made  under  the  despotism  of  the  Empire,  gave 
rise  to  a  violent  discussion,'*'  in  which  strong  person- 
alities were  exchanged.  Gamier  Pag^s  observed,  that 
three  of  the  present  ministers  had,  at  a  former  time, 
acted  in  flagrant  violation  of  Article  291 ;  the  due  de 
Broglie,  by  founding  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  and  of  the  Press ;"  M.  Guizot,  by  being  a 
director  of  the  "  Societe  Aide-toi  ;**  and  M.  Barthe, 
by  belonging  to  the  association  of  the  Carbonari.  The 
law  (10th  April)  declared,  that  the  provisions  of  Article 
291  of  the  Code  P^nal  were  applicable  to  associations 
of  more  than  twenty  persons,  even  if  the  associations 
should  be  divided  into  sections  of  a  smaller  number ; 
and  if  they  should  not  meet  daily,  or  on  fixed  days : 
any  person  who  was  a  member  of  an  association 
not  authorized  by  the  government,  was  punishable 
with  imprisonment  varying  from  two  months  to  a  year, 
and  by  fine  varying  from  50  to  1000  francs.  The  law 
against  public  criers,  and  that  against  associations,  were 

♦  '  AnnUfiire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1834,'  p.  101. 


followed  up  (4th  of  May)  by  a  law  against  the  makers i 
sellers,  distributors,  and  holders  of  arms  and  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  These  severe  measures  were  necessary, 
if  the  government  was  to  exist ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  the  signal  for  open  war  against  it.  Lamar- 
tine,  a  new  deputy,  voted  for  the  law  against  associa- 
tions, but  only  because  he  thought  it  an  urgent  measure 
at  the  time. 

In  this  session  large  sums  were  asked  for  the  extra- 
ordinary credits  of  the  year  1834;  and  one  sum  of 
25  millions  was  a  very  particular  demand.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  had  long  claimed  from 
the  French  government  indemnities  to  her  citizens  for 
the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  execution 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon.  These 
claims  were  not  settled  in  the  time  of  Napoleon :  the 
Restoration  always  eluded  them ;  but  the  government 
of  July,  anxiovs  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Americans,  agreed,  by  a  treaty  signed  the  4th  of  July, 
1831,  to  pay  them  25  millions  of  francs.  This  treaty 
required  to  be  ratified  by  a  law,  which  was  proposed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  eight  votes.  The  due  de  Broglie  immediately 
resigned ;  and  this  resignation  was  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  MM.  Barthe  and  D'Argout.  Thiers 
returned  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  retained 
the  department  of  public  works';  M.  Persil  took  the 
place  of  iparthe ;  Duchatel  was  minister  of  commerce ; 
and  admiral  Jacob  had  the  marine. 

The  law  against  Associations  roused  the  energy 
of  all  the  societies ;  but  though  there  were  men  all 
over  France  ready  for  a  combat  with  the  government, 
there  was  neither  unity  of  opinion  nor  of  action.  The 
coolest  heads  saw  the  hazard  of  the  contest,  and 
checked  the  ardour  of  the  less  reflecting  and  more 
impetuous.  Lyon,  however,  that  ill-fated  city,  again 
tried  its  strength  against  the  arm  of  power.  Since  the 
insurrection,  the  government  had  filled  this  city  and 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  with  troops,  and  had  made 
formidable  preparations  to  resist  any  outbreak.  In 
1834,  mutuellisme,  which  had  subsisted  at  Lyon  since 
1828,  became  a  political  element,  though  in  its  origin 
it  was  purely  an  industrial  association  among  the  silk- 
workers.*  Early  in  1834,  the  silk  manufacture  of 
Lyon  was  suffering,  and  some  of  the  workmen,  whose 
wages  were  already  low,  had  to  submit  to  a  further 
reduction.  The  mutuellistes,  appealed  to  by  their 
suffering  brethren,  debated  on  the  question  of  a  general 
strike,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority;  and  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Association  were  compelled » 
by  threats  to  desist  from  working.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1834,  the  looms  of  Lyon  were  all  silent. 
Many  of  the  workmen  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the 
strike:  there  was  disunion  among  them,  and  some 
wished  to  return  to  their  work  in  order  to  get  bread 
for  their  starving  families.     The  strike  was  short :  the 

*  See  '  R^glement  du  Mutuellisme/  dated  30th  October, 
1831,  printed  among  the  '  Documents  Historiques,'  No.  7> 
in  L.  Blanc's  '  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans,'  vol.  iv. 
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time  was  not  come  for  the  republicans ;  and  at  their 
suggestion  the  workmen  of  Lyon  returned  to  their 
labours  before  the  end  of  February.  But  the  tran» 
quillity  of  Lyon  was  soon  disturbed  again  by  the  law 
against  Associations,  which  extended  to  industrial  as 
well  as  to  political  societies.  The  mutuellistes  de- 
clared, in  the  *  Echo  de  la  Fabrique,'  by  the  signatures 
of  more  than  2,500  members,  that  "  they  would  never 
bow  their  head  beneath  so  brutalizing  a  yoke :  they 
declared  that  their  meetings  should  not  be  suspended." 
After  the  resumption  of  work,  six  mutuellistes  were 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  on  the  5th  of  April,  when 
there  was  some  disturbance.  The  troops  were  so 
disposed  in  Lyon  as  to  cut  off  the  communications  of 
the  insurgents,  if  a  rising  should  be  attempted ;  and 
on  tbe  9th  of  April,  the  day  to  which  the  trial  of  the 
mutuellistes  was  adjourned,  the  city  of  Lyon  became 
a  battle-field.     The  rising  was  an  insurrection ;  pro- 

Iclamations  of  the  king's  dethronement  were  spread 
about;  black  and  red  flags  were  raised,  the  tocsin 
summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and  the  insurgents 
began  a  terrible  combat.  The  military,  under  general 
Aymard,  displayed  a  vigorous  resistance :  the  artillery 
swept  the  streets,  the  places,  and  the  narrow  lanes 
with  grape ;  cannon-balls  levelled^  houses  to  the  ground, 
and  petards  set  them  in  flames.  For  flve  days  the 
battle  raged:  quiet  citizens,  women,  and  children, 
perished;  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  heated  by  the 
protracted  struggle,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses. 
The  insurgents  were  reduced  to  a  small  number: 
a  committee  of  the  Droits  de  THomme,  which  was 
sitting  at  Lyon,  and  had  rather  been  carried  along  by 
the  insurrection,  than  acted  as  a  director,  was  dis- 
persed :  the  insurrection  was  vanquished,  energetically 
I  and  mercilessly.  The  attempts  at  rising  which  were 
made  in  different  parts  of  France  only  showed  that  the 
republican  party  was  still  incompletely  organized. 
The  news  of  the  revolt  of  Lyon  excited  the  sympathies 
of  the  republicans  of  Paris ;  but  at  the  critical  moment 
there  was  want  of  concert  and  vigorous  action  among 
the  members  of  the  Soci^te  des  Droits  de  THomme, 
and  perhaps  those  who  could  have  been  urged  to  the 
contest  were  not  a  great  number.  On  the  12th  of 
/April  there  was  some  disturbance:  on  the  evening 
^of  the  13th  the  streets  were  unpaved,  barricades  con- 
Xstructed,  and  shots  were  exchanged.  Most  of  the 
<  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Soci^te  des  Droits  de 
i  r  Homme  were  already  in  prison ;  and  on  the  14th  the 
insurrection  was  easily  put  down.  The  victory  of  the 
government  was  disgraced  by  a  bloody  massacre  in 
a  house  in  the  Rue  Transnonain,  in  which  unoffending 
men  and  women  were  piteously  slaughtered.  It  is 
said  that  the  soldiers  believed  that  a  shot  had  been 
flred  from  a  window  of  this  house.  The  two  Chambers 
went  to  the  Tuileries  to  congratulate  the  king  on  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  Lyon,  the  news 
of  which  had  reached  Paris.  Many  persons  were 
arrested ;  and  by  virtue  of  Article  28  of  the  Charter, 
a  royal  ordonnance  constituted  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
a  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  the  numerous  pri- 


soners. On  the  same  day  was  proposed  the  law 
already  mentioned,  against  the  makers,  &c.,  of  arms. 
An  additional  credit  of  1 4  millions  was  demanded,  to 
place  the  army  on  the  footing  of  1832 ;  and  a  levy 
of  80,000  men.  was  made,  which  raised  the  regular 
army  to  360,000  men.  At  this  date  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  regency  of  Algiers 
by  France,  were  30  millions ;  and  the  revenae  derived 
from  it  hardly  a  million  and  a  half.  On  the  20th 
of  May  the  republican  party  lost  the  support  [of  a 
name,  which  was  associated  with  the  recollections 
of  '89.  General  Lafayette  died,  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people ;  but 
there  was  no  tumult.  The  session  closed  on  the  24th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  next  day  appeared  a  royal  ordon- 
nance, which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
summoned  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  2l8t  of  June. 
Among  the  important  events  of  the  first  part  of  this 
year  was  the  formation  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(22nd  April,  1834),  between  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
and  France ;  the  professed  and  direct  object  of  which 
was  to  expel  from  Portugal,  by  force  of  arms,  don 
Carlos,  the  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  who  was 
receiving  the  support  of  don  Miguel,  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

The  elections  were  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  and 
a  majority  was  secured.  On  the  18th  of  July  the 
resignation  of  marshal  Soult  was  announced ;  and  he 
was  succeeded  as  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the 
council  by  marshal  Gerard.  Various  causes  were 
assigned  by  the  journals  for  Soult's  resignation ;  but 
it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  chiefly  owbg  to  Guizot's 
hostility  to  him.  On  the  31st  of  July  the  session 
commenced,  and  the  usual  preliminary  business  was 
transacted;  after  which  the  Chamber  was  prorogued 
to  the  29th  of  December  following.  The  government 
had  resolved  to  try  the  insurrectionists  of  April; 
2,000  persons,  it  is  said,  were  apprehended;  4,000 
witnesses  had  been  examined;  and  17,000  documents 
had  been  examined  preparatory  to  the  trials.  The 
difficulty  and  the  impolicy  of  such  a  legal  process 
were  manifest,  and  marshal  Gerard  urged  the  council 
to  grant  an  amnesty;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  he 
immediately  resigned.  His  resignation  was  announced 
in  the  '  Moniteur'  of  the  29th  of  October.  The  resig- 
nation of  marshal  Gerard  disorganized  the  ministry, 
and  after  several  attempts  to  ^e-construct  the  cabinet, 
it  broke  in  pieces  altogether.  Persil,  the  minister  of 
justice,  had  shown  himself  very  unwilling  to  resign; 
and  he  was  asked  by  the  king  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry,  in  which  he  was  to  keep  his 
place.  The  '  Moniteur'  of  the  10th  of  November 
announced  a  new  cabinet,  with  the  duke  of  Bassano 
as  president  of  the  council  and  itinister  of  the  interior ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Chambers  were  fummoned 
for  the  1st  of  December,  instead  of  the  29th.  On  the 
13th  of  November  the  new  cabinet  was  in  \  mortal 
agony;  and  on  the  14th  it  expired,  leaving  bhind  it, 
as  the  only  monument  of  its  existence,  the  i^xne  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Three  Days.     Its  announ^ment 
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was  leceiyed  with  surprise  and  ridicule,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  disclosed  to  all  the  members 
of  the  new  cabinet  its  want  of  ritality.  The  old 
cabinet  was  re-constructed,  with  marshal  Mortier  as 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  war;  and 
admiral  Duperre  as  minister  of  marine. 

The  arrests  that  followed  the  revolt  of  Lyon  filled 
the  prisons ;  and  many  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  said,  were 
treated  by  the  inferior  officers  of  the  prisons  in  a  brutal 
manner :  but  the  single  circumstance  of  so  many  men 
haying  been  so  long  in  confinement  previous  to  their 
trial,  is  enough  to  show  what  they  and  their  suffering 
families  must  have  endured.  The  *  Tribune'  had 
been  suppressed  immediately  after  the  events  of  April, 
but  the  '  National '  still  existed,  though  four  of  the 
conductors,  and  Armand  Carrel  among  them,  had  been 
arrested.  On  the  10th  of  December  appeared  in  the 
'  National '  a  violent  article  on  the  competence  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoners 
of  April.  The  article  was  abusive  in  the  extreme. 
The  Peers  summoned  to  their  bar  M.  Rouen,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  journal,  and  Armand  Carrel  obtained 
permission  to  leave  his  prison  to  assist  in  the  defence. 
Armand  Carters  defence  of  the  *  National '  was  a  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  Peers.  He  reminded  them  that 
M.  Thiers,  one  of  the  foxmer  coUaborateurs  of  the 
'  National,'  and  now  a  minister,  had  said  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  in  1830,  '*  The  Peers  have  evidently  no 
other  care  than  to  watch  fortunci  to  see  on  which  side 
it  is  going  to  incline. — We  must  deal  vigorously  with 
all  these  poltroons."  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  condemned  M.  Rouen  to  pay 
a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  and  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

•  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  not  fond  of  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  who  thought  that  the  ministers  ought  to 
govern,  and  the  king  ought  to  reign ;  which  was  the 
true  principle  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  one  party.  The  opposing 
party,  which  was  the  party  of  the  court,  thought  that 
the  king  should  be]  something  more  than  a  name 
and  the  symbol  of  power,  something  else  besides  a 
machine  for  signing  ordonnances.  In  March  a  majo 
rity  of  the  Deputies  informed  the  minister  of  the 
interior  that  the  Chamber  would  support  the  due  de 
Broglie,  if  he  were  made  president  of  the  council ;  and 
this  move  compelled  the  minister  to  forego  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  duke.  The  due  de  Broglie  (12th  March) 
became  president  of  the  council,  and  had  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs;  Humann,  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Duperre,  Persil,  and  Duchitel,  kept  their  places.  The 
return  of  the  due  de  Broglie  to  power  brought  with  it 
the  fresh  discussion  of  the  American  indemnity ;  but 
the  question  had  been  complicated  in  the  mean  time, 
by  the  message  of  President  Jackson  to  the  American 
Congress  (2nd  December,  1834),  which  urged  the 
demand  for  payment  in  terms  which  were  insulting  to 
the  French  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  President's 
menaces,  the  Chamber  voted  the  money  by  a  majority 
of  289  to  137  votes ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers  also 


voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1831,  with  the  addition  pf  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid  until  the 
government  should  receive  satisfactory  explanations 
as  to  the  message  of  the  President. 

An  ordonnance  of  the  king  had  constituted  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  a  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  the 
accused  of  Lyon,  Paris,  and  other  places,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  was  a  violation  of  the  Charter ;  for  the  Charter 
said  that  no  man  can  be  tried  otherwise  than  by  his 
natural  judges.  The  competence  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  was  founded  on  Article  28  of  the  Charter,  which 
declared,  that  '*  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has  cognizance 
of  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  and  of  offences  against 
the  safety  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  law ;"  but  no  law  had  yet  been  made  to  define  the 
crimes  of  which  the  Chamber  should  have  cognizance. 
Only  five  members  of  the  Chamber  voted  against  its 
competence  to  try  the  offenders.  The  accused  of 
Lyon  had  been  transferred  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the 
Conciergerie ;  those  from  Luneville  were  placed  in  the 
Abbaye;  and  the  accused  of  Paris  in  the  prison  of 
Sainte  Pelagic.  The  acte  d'accusation  was  read  on 
the  9th  of  May,  and  judgment  was  not  pronounced 
until  the  13th  of  August  on  the  accused  of  Lyon. 
Fifty  were  found  guUty:  seven  were  condemned  to  | 
deportation  ;  two  to  t^renty  years'  imprisonment ;  and  | 
the  rest  to  various  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment,  j 
The  sentences  on  the  accused  of  Lun6ville,  of  St.  } 
Etienne,  Grenoble,  Marseille,  Arbois,  and  Besan^on, 
and  of  Paris,  were  pronounced  later.*  Twenty-eight 
of  the  prisoners  of  Sainte  Pelagic  escaped  from  their 
dungeon  in  the  month  of  July,  one  of  whom  was 
Armand  Marrast.  This  long  and  memorable  trial  was 
a  defeat  for  the  republican  party,  which  owed  its  birth 
to  fthe  Revolution  of  July;  but  the  party,  though 
defeated,  was  not  destroyed.-)- 

The  king's  life  was  now  the  object  of  fanatical  I 
designs,  and  various  plots  for  assassinating  him  were 
detected.  The  28th  of  July  was  fixed  for  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which  the  king  was  to  appear  and  review 
the  troops.  He  left  the  Tuileriea  at  ten  o'clock,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
marshal  Mortier,  and  other  officers  and  functionaries. 
He  passed  through  the  long  line  of  people  and  soldiers, 
received  in  sUence,  except  with  such  cheers  as  the 
soldiers  were  in  duty  bound  to  give.  It  was  about 
twelve  o'clock  when  the  king  reached  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  and  all  at  once  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard,  and  a  volume  of  smoke  came  out  of  the  window 
of  the  third  fioor  of  a  house.  Marshal  Mortier  and 
general  Lachasse  de  Yerigny  were  stretched  on  the 
ground,  weltering  in  their  blood ;  the  due  d'Orieans 
received  a  slight  contusion  on  the  thigh ;  and  the  king 
had  his  forehead  grazed.     The  ground  was  covered 

•  A  list  of  all  the  persons  is  given  in  L.  Blanc's  '  Hirt. 
de  Dix  Ans,'  iv.,  chap.  10. 
t  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1835.' 
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with  the  dead  and  dying,  and  with  wounded  horses. 
Besides  marshal  Mortier,  six  generals,  two  colonels, 
nine  officers  and  grenadiers,  or  others  who  belonged 
to  the  National  Guard,  a  staff-officer,  and  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  wounded  more  or  less.  Forty  per- 
sons were  struck  by  the  discharge  from  this  infernal 
machine ;  eleven  fell  dead,  and  seven  others  only  lived 
a  short  time.  The  king,  who  showed  his  usual  cool- 
ness and  courage  on  this  trying  occasion,  continued  his 
course  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  reviewed  the  troops.  The  house  from  which  the 
discharge  came  was  surrounded  immediately  after  the 
explosion  ;  and  the  assassin,  who  had  let  himself  down 
from  a  window  by  a  cOrd  into  a  court-yard,  was  seized. 
He  was  covered  with  blood,  and  horribly  mutilated, 
owing  to  the  explosion  of  five  of  the  twenty- four  or 
twenty-five  barrels  of  the  murderous  machine,  which 
was  found  in  the  apartment  from  which  the  smoke 
issued.  The  assassin's  name  was  Fieschi,  Corsica  was 
his  native  country,  and  he  had  served  as  a  soldier 
under  Murat ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft,  and  frauds 
of  various  kinds,  and  was  an  abandoned  fellow.  The 
victims  of  his  atrocious  crime  were  interred  (5th  of 
August)  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalides.  • 

One  villain  had  spread  mourning  through  Paris; 
a  man  with  an  accomplice  or  two  in  his  crime.  The 
president  of  the  council,  in  his  address  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  on  the  4th  of  August,  said,  that  in  the 
name  of  France  he  came  to  propose  measures  which 
seemed  to  the  ministry  the  only  measures  adapted  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  king  and  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  Three  laws  were  proposed,  which  essen- 
tially modified  the  legislation  on  the  press,  on  the 
jury,  and  on  the  cours  d'assises.  The  law  on  the 
crimes,  &c.,  of  the  press,  was  a  law  of  tyranny,  not 
justified  because  of  the  crime  of  Fieschi.*  The  4th 
Article  declared,  that  if  any  person  should  throw  on  the 
king  the  blame  or  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  his 
government,  he  should  be  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment varying  from  a  month  to  a  year,  or  by  fine  vary- 
ing from  500  to  5,000  francs.  To  take  the  name  of 
Republican,  or  any  other  name  incompatible  with  the 
Charter  of  1 830,  to  express  a  wish,  a  hope,  or  a  threat, 
as  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  monarchical 
settlement,  or  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
dynasty,  was  severely  punished.  The  cautionnement, 
or  security,  which  the  proprietors  of  every  journal  or 
periodical  publication  were  required  to  give,  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  in  cash ;  and  if  the  journal  or 
other  periodical  appeared  more  than  twice  a  week,  the 
cautionnement  was  to  be  100,000  francs.  Article  20 
declared  that  no  design,  engraving,  lithograph,  medal, 
print,  &c.,  could  be  published,  exposed,  or  offered  for 
sale,  without  the  previous  authorization  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  at  Paris,  and  of  the  pr^feU  in  the  de- 
partments.    The  law  as  to  the  jury  made  the  voting 


*  'Annuaire  Historique,   &c., 
p.  18,  &c. 
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secret,  a  bare  majority,  that  is  seven,  sufficient  for 
conviction,  and  fixed  more  particularly  the  penalty 
of  deportation.  The  law  as  to  the  cours  d'assises 
empowered  the  minister  of  justice,  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons accused  of  rebellion,  to  establish  as  many  sections 
of  the  courts  as  circumstances  should  require,  and  the 
procureur-general  to  shorten  the  formalities  of  bringing 
the  accused  to  trial.  The  session  closed  on  the  11th 
of  September.  These  were  the  Laws  of  September, 
which  were  graven  under  this  name  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.  They  falsified  the  institution  of  the 
jury,  re-established  the  censorship,  and  put  the  theatres 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior 
and  the  prefets  in  the  departments.  '*  The  second 
part  of  the  session  of  1835,"  observes  the  'Annuaire 
Historique,*  ''forms  a  remarkable  epoch:  it  was  the 
date,  if  not  of  a  change  in  the  public  system,  at  least 
of  a  more  rigorous  application  of  the  existing  system." 
— "  It  was  no  longer  permitted  for  a  man  to  call  him- 
self a  republican  in  a  country  in  which  a  man  might 
call  himself  an  atheist:  to  discuss  God  remained  a 
right :  to  discuss  the  king  became  a  crime."  (L.  Blanc.) 
These  laws  were  the  work  of  Thiers,  who  owed  all 
that  he  had  to  the  people,  and  of  the  due  de  Broglie, 
and  Guizot,  both  ardent  defenders,  in  former  days, 
of  the  freedom  of  writing  and  of  thinking. 

The  legislative  session  was  opened  on  the  29th  of 
December,   1835.      On  the  14th  of  January,    1836, 
Humann,  the  minister  of  finance,  in  presenting   the 
budget  for  1837|  spoke  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  a  measure  which  had  been  talked  of  for 
some  years ;  and  he  said  that  the  present  was  a  favour- 
able time.    Humann's  colleagues  were  much  displeased 
with  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  the  minister  of 
finance  resigned.     On  the  18th  of  January  a  royal 
ordon nance  provided  a  successor  for  Humann  in  the 
comte  d'Argout ;  and  on  the  same  day,  M.  Humann, 
in  his  character  of  deputy,  stated  to  the  Chamber,  that 
when  he  became  a  minister  it  was  his  design,  by  legi- 
timate means,  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
to  re-establish  by  economy  an  equilibrium  between  the 
expenditure  and  the  income  of  the  State :  he  did  not 
suppose  that  this  measure  would  meet  with  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  who,  he  thought, 
were  prepared  for  it,  on  the  term  of  a  year's  delay ; 
and  his  object  also  in  making  the  announcement,  was 
to  give   speculators  timely  warning.     The   president 
of  the  council  replied,  that  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
council ;    that    M.  Humann   had  never  invited   any 
discussion  upon  it ;  and  that  the  ministry  had  met  the 
Chambers  with  the  certainty  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  be  proposed :  he  added,  that  the  ministers  were 
much  surprised  at  what  M.  {lumann  had  said,  and 
were  no  more  prepared  for  it  than   the  rest  of  the 
Chamber.     Humann's  explanation  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  acted  on    some 
other  prompting  than  his  own  suggestion.     To  settle 
the  matter,  the  president  declared  that  the  ministry 
had  no  present  intention  to  r^uce  the  interest.     Bat 
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on  the  4th  of  Fehrnary,  1836,  M.  Gouin  made  a 
motion,  in  formal  terms,  for  the  reduction  of  the  5  per 
cents. ;  and  on  the  question,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  he  adjourned,  there  was  a  majority 
of  two  against  the  adjournment.  The  ministers 
resigned ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  Chamher,  hy  a 
considerahle  majority,  voted  the  affirmative  question, 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  for  the  reduction  of 
the  5  per  cents.  While  a  new  ministry  was  forming, 
the  trial  of  Fieschi  was  going  on  hefore  the  Chamher 
of  Peers.  Several  persons  were  tried  as  his  accom- 
plices, one  of  whom,  Morey,  an  old  man,  displayed 
a  singular  degree  of  coolness  and  self-possession.  The 
conduct  of  Fieschi  after  his  arrest  and  during  his  trial, 
revealed  the  character  of  the  man,  a  mixture  of  daring, 
cunning,  impudence,  and  flattery;  hut  vanity  was  the 
predominant  feature  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
had  hopes  that  he  should  not  he  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
though  he  acknowledged  his  criminality.  Fieschi, 
Morey,  and  a  man  named  Pepin,  were  condemned  to 
die ;  and  another  accused,  named  Boireau,  was  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Fieschi  died 
like  a  man  who  is  acting  a  part :  the  other  .two  with 
calmness  and  indifference;  Pepin  protesting  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  the  victim  of  infamous  machin- 
aticms. 

The  birth  of  a  new  ministry  was  difficult.  It  was 
not  until  the  22nd  of  February  that  various  ordon- 
nances  announced  M.  Thiers  president  of  the  council 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  M.  Sauzet,  minister 
of  justice ;  the  comte  de  Montalivet,  minister  of  the 
interior;  Passy,  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
works ;  Pelet  (de  la  Loz^re),  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  place  of  Guizot.  Marshal  Maison,  Duperre, 
and  d*Argout,  kept  their  places.  That  which  mainly 
distinguished  this  administration  from  the  preceding 
was  the  absence  of  the  men  called  doctrinaires,  of  whom 
Guizot  was  the  type.  He  and  Thiers  were  no  longer 
friends.  A  mere  question  of  finance  had  broken  up 
the  cabinet,  but  its  re-construction  showed  that  other 
accidents  might  soon  have  dissolved  it.  The  new 
ministry  entered  on  office  under  favourable  circum- 
stances :  France  was  quiet  for  a  time,  and  the  press 
was  chained.  But  the  due  de  Broglie  received  notice 
early  in  February,  just  as  he  was  retiring  from  office, 
that  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
intended  to  occupy  the  republic  of  Cracow,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  resort  of  dangerous  refugees, 
Poles  and  others.  The  republic  of  Cracow  was  one 
of  the  creations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  last 
fragment  of  Poland,  and  the  only  remaining  represen- 
tative of  its  nationality.  Some  slight  tumults  in 
Cracow,  on  the  occasion  of  the  f&te  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  were  the  pretext  for  an  order  from  the  three 
powers  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  Cracow  to 
drive  away  all  Polish  refugees  and  other  dangerous 
individuals.  The  demand  was  founded  on  the  9th 
Article  of  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  the 
6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  drd  of  May,  1815,  and 
on  the  new  constitution  of  Cracow  (80th  May,  1833). 


The  president  of  the  Senate  asked  for  a  little  time  for 
those  who  had  formed  marriage  connections  or  business 
engagements  in  Cracow,  in  order  to  settle  their  affairs ; 
but  the  order  was  imperative ;  in  eight  days  all  the 
refugees  must  leave  wives,  children,  goods,  and  all 
they  had,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  three  powers  would 
enter  the  place.  The  conditions  were  impossible ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  February  came  the  Austrians,  then  the 
Russians,  and  next  day  the  Prussians  came.  They 
purged  the  territory  of  all  the  persons  whom  they 
considered  dangerous;  and  the  republic  of  Cracow 
was  compelled  to  conform  to  such  orders  as  were  given 
to  it.*  The  new  president  of  the  council  took  no 
notice  of  this  occupation  of  Cracow,  which  seemed  to 
all  people  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Nor  did  the  English  ministry  take  any  vigorous 
measures  on  the  occasion,  though  public  opinion  con- 
demned the  occupation  of  Cracow.  But  if  the  occu- 
pation of  Cracow  was  an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  it  was  not  the  first.  The  condition  of  Spain 
at  this  time  seemed  to  call  for  the  application  of  the 
terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  for  the  Carlist  insur- 
rection threatened  the  safety  of  Isabella's  throne. 
The  English  cabinet  requested  the  armed  co-operation 
of  the  new  French  cabinet  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  but 
the  application  was  refused  by  a  note  (18th  of  March) 
addressed  to  general  Sebastiani,  who  had  succeeded 
Talleyrand  as  ambassador  at  London.  The  *  Moniteur ' 
of  the  24th  of  April  produced  a  sensation,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours 
were  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  and  Vienna.  This 
was  an  indication  that  the  old  dynasties  of  Germany 
were  reconciled  to  the  new  dynasty  of  July.  The 
princes  were  well  received  at  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  but 
the  suit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  hand  of  an 
Austrian  princess  was  refused.-)-  The  king's  sons 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  25th 
of  June ;  but  their  travels  in  Italy  were  stopped  by 
the  news  of  a  fresh  attempt  on  their  father's  life.  On 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June,  as  the  king  was  going 
in  his  carriage  from  the  Tuileries  to  Neuilly,  with  the 
queen  and  madame  Adelaide,  a  shot  was  discharged  on 
the  Pont  Royal,  which  passed  just  above  the  king's 
head.  The  assassin  was  immediately  seized,  a  young 
man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  who  had  come  from 
Perpignan  to  Paris  to  kill  the  king.  He  was  poor, 
and  had  suffered :  he  was  weary  of  life,  but  he  thought 
that  he  could  do  some  good  before  he  died,  by  ridding 
France  of  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  suffer- 
ings. When  examined,  he  said  that  he  had  formed 
the  project  ever  since  the  king  had  put  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  designed  to  govern  instead  of  reigning — 
**  His  reign  is  a  reign  of  blood,  an  infamous  reign : 
I  intended  to  kill  the  king."  In  his  defence  he  said, 
'*  I  had  the  same  right  with  respect  to  Philippe  I.  that 
Brutus  had  against  Caesar."  These  few  words  charac- 
terize the  man  and  his  crime.     There  was  no  trace 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1836,'  p.  315. 
t  L.  Blanc,  '  Histoire  de  Diz  Ans,'  v.,  2. 
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of  any  accomplices.  TKe  court,  iirhicli  was  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  condemned  him  to  death,  and  he  was 
guillotined.  He  died,  as  a  fanatic  always  can  die, 
with  courage.  On  the  22nd  of  the  month  a  duel, 
arising  out  of  a  trivial  matter,  took  place  between 
Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  editor  of  the  *  National,'  and 
Emile  Girardin,  director  of  the  *Presse,'  in  which 
Carrel  received  a  mortal  wound.  His  abilities  and 
character  had  procured  him  general  respect,  and  his 
death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  public.  An 
immense  crowd  accompanied  the  body  to  the  tomb, 
and  among  those  who  came  to  do  honour  to  the  dead 
were  Ch&teaubriand  and  Beranger. 

The  political  refugees  in  Switzerland  had  for  some 
time  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;-  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  theVorort  then  seated 
at  Bern,  addressed  a  note  to  the  due  de  Montebello, 
the  representative  of  France  to  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion, in  which  he  was  requested  to  urge  the  French 
government  to  receive  within  their  territory  such 
refugees  as  Switzerland  should  send  away  :  these  men 
were  persons  who  had  been  expelled  from  Switzerland 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  Savoy  in  1834, 
and  others  who  had  formed  designs  against  Baden. 
The  answer  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  was  the 
answer  of  the  t^rench  government,  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  measures  of  the  Vorort,  and  promised  to 
give  the  expelled  refugees  pecuniary  assistance  for 
a  certain  time  from  the  day  of  their  embarkation  in 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  intentions  of 
the  Diet  with  respect  to  the  refugees  were  highly 
commended ;  but  they  were  told  that  if  they  did  not 
expel  the  refugees,  the  powers  which  were  interested 
in  the  question  would  themselves  do  justice  on  these 
men.  On  the  6th  of  August  the  due  de  Montebello, 
after  receiving  a  despatch  from  Thiers,  told  the*  presi- 
dent of  the  Vorort  that  if  the  Diet  did  not  take  proper 
measures  against  the  refugees,  Switzerlatid  would  be 
immediately  blockaded.  The  next  day  the  ministers 
of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Austria,  supported  the  demand 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  added,  that  if  they 
were  compelled  to  use  coercive  measures,  the  Con- 
federation should  bear  the  expense  of  them.  The 
affair  of  the  refugees  caused  great  excitement  in  Swit- 
zerland :  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  powers  was  an 
attack  on  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  but  the 
Diet  was  alarmed.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  Diet 
received  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  affair  of  the 
refugees :  the  report  stated  that  there  were  associations 
in  Switzerland,  called  Young  Germany,  Young  Italy, 
Young  Poland,  and  Young  France,  all  forming  portions 
of  Young  Europe,  and  receiving  their  impulse  from 
a  central  committee  at  Paris ;  that  their  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  all  monarchical  constitutions  and  the 
establishment  of  republics  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man :  the  report 
recommended  that  foreigners  who  had  compromised  the 
safety,  or  the  internal  tranquillity,  or  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  should  be  expelled  from  the  territory 
of  the  Confederation  $  and  that  the  cantons  in  their 


several  territories  should  provide  for  the  execution 
of  this  order.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  with 
a  slight  modification,  by  thirteen  cantons  and  a  half: 
on  the  23rd  of  August  it  became  an  obligatory  con- 
clusum  for  the  whole  Confederation,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately put  into  effect.* 

The  next  trouble  was  with  Spain,  where  the  dril 
war  still  raged.  Ih  March,  1836,  M.  Thiers  rejected 
the  proposal  of  England  to  interfere  in  the  affidrs  of 
Spain.  Two  months  afterwards,  Mendizabely-f-  who 
governed  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isturitz ;  an  event  which 
seemed  to  M.  Thiers  to  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  intervention,  and  thus  renewing  the  English 
alliance  which  he  had  broken  himself.  His  plan  was 
to  crush  the  partisans  of  don  Carlos  in  Navarre ;  the 
king  consented  after  some  resistance,  and  preparations 
were  made.  In  July  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in 
Spain,  and  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed. 
This  event  complicated  affairs,  for  it  seemed  imprudent 
to  send  assistance  to  a  government  which  had  just  had 
its  birth  in  a  revolution.  The  president  of  the  council 
was  of  opinion  that  the  forces  which  were  prepared 
should  not  enter  Spain  at  present,  but  he  would  not 
Consent  to  disband  them:  he  would  keep  them  in 
readiness  to  act,  if  the  prospect  should  become  clearer. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
except  Montalivet,  and  the  king  was  of  the  opinion 
of  this  minority  of  one.  The  cabinet  was  dissolved 
on  this  question ;  and  M.  Thiers  relieved  himself  from 
the  fatigues  of  office  by  a  tour  in  Italy. 

Since  the  rupture  of  Thiers  and  Guizot,  the  king 
could  play  off  one  against  the  other.  On  the  6th  of 
September  the  king  signed  the  ordonnances  which 
constituted  the  new  cabinet:  Mol6  was  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  Persil, 
of  justice  and  worship;  Gasparin,  of  the  interior; 
Rosamel,  of  marine ;  Duch&tel,  of  finance  ;  and  Guizot, 
of  public  instruction.  A  few  days  after,  general  Ber- 
nard was  named  minister  of  war,  and  M.  Martin  (du 
Nord),  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works.  Guizot 
entered  the  cabinet  without  his  friend  the  due  de 
Broglie ;  and  Montalivet,  whose  dissent  had  brought 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry,  got  nothing 
for  his  pains.  M.  Thiers  left  Mol6  some  trouble  with 
the  Swiss  question ;  but  the  further  history  of  this 
affidr  is  a  matter  which  would  require  more  space  than 
it  merits.  J 

Charles  X.,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Angoul^me, 
with  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  and  his  sister,  left  Prague 
about  the  middle  of  this  year,  and  reached  Goritz  in 
Styria  about  the  end  of  October.     The  king,  though 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  poor  1836,'  p.  356.  It  is 
a  confused  and  complicated  affair,  this  of  the  refugees;  but 
the  action  of  France  and  the  restdt  are  clear  enough. 

t  To  his  administration  belongs  the  measure  of  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  convents,  &Cm  and  other  important 
changes. 

X  L.  Blanc,  *  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans,'  v.  ch.  5;  and  *  Annuair« 
Historique,  &c.,  pour  1836,'  p.  356,  &e. 
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in  advanced  age,  was  fltill  very  active,  and  used  to  take 
long  walks  on  foot.  All  at  once  the  winter  set  in  with 
severity;  the  snow  was  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
king  had  a  slight  intestinal  attack  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vemher,  which,  however,  was  not  enough  to  make  him 
change  his  hahitual  mode  of  living.  On  the  4th  he 
was  worse ;  his  voice  was  feehle,  his  countenance  was 
altered;  vomiting  and  cramps  came  on:  it  was  the 
messenger  of  death,  the  cholera.  He  died  calmly  and 
with  resignation  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age, — ^a  longer  term  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne  of  France  had  reached,  after 
a  life  of  strange  vicissitudes.  He  was  buried  in  a 
vault  of  the  Franciscan  convent  near  Goritz',  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  son  and  grandson  on  foot,  dressed 
in  plain  black.  The  royal  families  of  Europe  put  on 
mourning,  according  to  custom,  for  the  deceased  king ; 
all  except  one,  the  family  of  Orleans.  The  official 
reason  for  this  was,  that  kings  do  not  go  into  mourning 
unless  they  receive  official  notice  of  the  decease  of 
a  member  of  a  reigning  family ;  and  the  king  of  the 
French  could  not  receive  such  a  notification,  even  if  it 
had  been  sent,  for  neither  the  due  d'Angoul^me  nor 
the  due  de  Bordeaux  would  send  him  a  notice  which 
acknowledged  his  royal  title ;  and  he  could  accept  no 
other. 

Louis,  king  of  Holland,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  had  two  sons.  Exiles  from  France,  they 
fixed  their  residence  in  Switzerland,  near  the  frontier, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might 
seem  favourable  to  their  ambitious  designs.  The 
Revolution  of  July  was  followed  by  convulsions  in 
Italy,  and  the  two  brothers  threw  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  movement.  The  elder  perished ;  and  the 
younger.  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  returned  to  the 
residence  of  his  mother,  to  recruit  his  health  and 
strength.  He  employed  his  leisure  in  writing:  he 
published  '  Reveries  Politiques,'  with  a  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution ;  a  kind  of  thing  which  is  easy  to  construct 
on  paper,  but  in  no  other  way.  His  constitution  was 
democratic ;  but  there  was  to  be  an  emperor,  and 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  to  be  re-established.  He 
wrote  other  pamphlets  ;  among  them  a  *  Manuel  d*Ar- 
tillerie.'  The  house  of  Orleans  did  not  seem  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken,  and  he  resolved  to  try  against  its 
fortunes  the  power  of  an  immortal  name.  He  had, 
however,  done  nothing  himself;  his  own  name,  and 
even  his  existence,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  at  Baden-Baden  that 
he  began  to  put  his  plans  into  form ;  and  he  gained 
over  colonel  Vaudrey,  who  commanded  the  fourth 
regiment  of  artillery  at  Strassburg.  This  aid  secured, 
his  plan  was  to  bring  over  the  garrison  of  Strassburg 
by  the  cry  of  "  Vive  Terapereur  ;**  to  intrust  the  fbrti- 
fications  to  the  National  Guard ;  to  march  upon  Paris 
at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that  the  eagle 
might  fiy  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it  alighted  on  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  that  his  march  might  be 
a  repetition  of  his  uncle's  triumphant  progress.  The 
scheme  seems  to  have  rested  on  less  foundations  of 


hope  than  would  have  satisfied  a  reflecting  man ;  but 
if  it  had  succeeded,  the  defects  of  the  plot  would  have 
been  forgotten.  He  arrived  at  Strassburg  on  the  28th 
of  October.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  80th, 
the  weather  gloomy,  and  the  house-roofs  covered  vnth 
snow,  and  all  the  town  asleep,  the  attempt  was  made. 
Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  in  the  dress  of  an  artillery 
ofiicer,  in  a  costume  intended  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  the  emperor,  appeared  before  the  quarters  of  the 
fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  attended  by  his  accom- 
plices. The  regiment  was  informed  by  colonel  Vau- 
drey, that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  France,  that 
Louis-Philippe  was  no  longer  on  the  throne,  and  that 
Napoleon  XL,  emperor  of  the  French,  was  come  to 
take  the  reins  of  government.  The  troops  responded 
by  "  Vive  I'empereur ;"  and  the  new  emperor,  Napoleon 
II.,  made  them  a  short  address.  The  people  of 
Strassburg  in  the  mean  time  were  abed :  they  knew 
not  th&t  they  had  got  a  new  emperor.  The  conspira- 
tors now  went  on  their  several  missions:  one  to  a 
printer's,  to  get  the  imperial  proclamations  ready.  The 
emperor,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  advanced 
to  the  quarter-general  of  the  fiflh  division,  where  he 
halted.  Followed  by  several  attendants,  he  reached 
the  apartment  of  lieutenant-general  Voirol,  and  ad» 
vanced  towards  him,  saying,  "  Brave  general,  let  me 
embrace  you;  recognize  in  me  Napoleon  II."*  But 
the  general  did  not  recognize  him  :  he  gave  him  a  very 
rough  reception,  and  the  new  emperor  retired,  leaving 
Voirol  under  guard.  He  next  tried  the  quarters  of 
the  46th  regiment  of  the  line,  but  without  success. 
The  soldiers  resisted  all  the  imperial  seductions.  There 
was  a  Bcufiie,  in  which  the  emperor's  uniform  was 
torn,  and  his  reign  ended  by  his  being  shut  up  a  pri- 
soner in  a  room  in  the  barracks.  The  government 
did  not  bring  Napoleon  II.  to  trial.  They  sent  him 
off  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  landed  him  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Napoleon  II.  appeared  at  Strassburg,  a  conspiracy 
Venddme  was  crushed.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  few 
soldiers,  whose  magic  word  was  the  'Republic;'  a 
plot  without  sense  or  meaning,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  imperial  essay  at  Strassburg. 

The  history  of  Algierii  since  the  French  occupation 
in  I83O9  would  require  A  volume.f  An  event  hap- 
pened near  the  close  of  this  year,  which  was  a  signal 
disaster  to  the  French  arms.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Dey  in  1830,  it  was  necesiiary  either  to  abandon  the 
territory  of  Algiers,  ot  completely  to  subjugate  it ;  but 
the  subjugation  presented  great  difficulties,  owing  both 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the 
people ;  and  the  frequent  change  of  commanders,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
apparent  want  of  aiiy  distinct  views  on  the  part  of 

*  'Annuaire  fllstorique,  &c.,  pour  1836/  p.  246.  The 
object  of  the  writer  Was  to  make  the  story  ridiculous ;  but  it 
may  be  tme. 

t  There  is  a  sketch  of  this  history  in  L.  Blanc's  '  Hist,  de 
Dix  Ans/  v.,  ch.  6;  and  of  the  affair  of  Constantina  in  the 
'  Annuaire  Hirtorique,  &c.f  pour  1836.' 
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the  government  at  home,  retarded  the  pacification 
of  the  country  which  France  affected  to  claim.  Mar- 
shal Clauzel,  on  landing  in  Africa,  declared  that 
France  succeeded  to  all  the  possessions  of  the  Dey, 
whom  she  had  conquered  and  deposed.  But  the  Arah 
population  of  the  regency  of  Algiers  were  not  a  people 
to  he  suhdued  solely  hy  European  tactics.  These 
formidable  horsemen  used  their  long  muskets  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  standing  on  the  ground,  and  they  also 
carried  pistols,  and  a  sword  or  yatagan.  Their  attack 
was  sudden  and  violent;  they  dispersed,  they  disap- 
peared, and  came  again :  it  was  a  kind  of  warfare 
most  annoying  to  European  troops  on  march.  The 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  French  sprung  up  in 
the  province  of  Oran,  the  son  of  a  marabout ;  and  his 
name  Abd-el-Kader.  He  was  both  a  soldier  and 
a  prophet  or  priest;  and  such  were  his  power  and 
influence,  that  the  French  general,  Desmichel,  signed 
a  treaty  with  him  on  the  26th  of  February,  1834,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
nor  of  territorial  limitations :  the  French  treated  with 
the  emir,  Abd-el-Kader,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
emir  did  not  keep  the  peace  long ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1835,  general  Trezel  had  to  sustain  a  bloody 
contest  with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Macta,  in  the 
province  of  Oran,  in  which  the  French  suffered  great 
loss,  and  the  Arabs  had  the  heads  of  the  enemy  for 
their  trophies.  This  African  war  was  conducted  with 
barbarity  on  both  sides  from  its  commencement,  and 
the  French  soldiers  became  accustomed  to  a  cruel  and 


inhuman  system  of  warfare.  Marshal  Clauzel,  who 
had  been  recalled  early  in  1831,  was  sent  again  to 
Algiers  in  1835,  to  destroy  Abd-el-Kader,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  accompanied  him.  The  marshal 
resolved  to  advance  to  Mascara ;  but  on  arriving  there, 
he  found  it  deserted.  Abd-el-Kader  had  quitted  the 
place ;  and  as  the  French  could  not  keep  it,  they  set 
it  on  fire.  After  returning  to  Oran,  marshal  Clauzel 
set  out  again  in  January,  1836,  and  took  Tlemsen,  in 
which  he  left  a  garrison  of  500  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cavaignac.  Clauzel  was  of  opinion  that  the 
pacification  of  Algiers  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  insure  success ;  and  he  went  to  Paris 
to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  his  views.  It  was 
essentia],  as  he  thought,  to  get  possession  of  Constan- 
tina,  which  was  held  by  Ahmed-Bey,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Turkish  power  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Algiers,  as  Abd-el-Kader  was  of  the  Arab  power  in  the 
west.  For  this  purpose  he  required  30,000  men, 
besides  a  corps  of  native  infantry  and  4,000  auxiliary 
cavalry.  He  returned  to  Africa  after  bringing  over 
the  ministry  to  his  views ;  but  the  cabinet  of  M.  Thiers 
was  in  the  mean  time  dissolved,  and  the  formation 
of  M.  Mole's  cabinet  deprived  him  of  the  support  that 
he  had  in  M.  Thiers.  The  winter  was  coming  on,  and 
his  effective  force  had  not  been  raised  to  more  than 
23,000  men.  General  Bernard,  the  new  minister  of 
war,  in  a  letter  of  the  22nd  of  October,  1 836,  approved 
of  the  expedition  to  Constantina,  and  told  Clauzel  that 
he  entrusted  the  king's  son,  the  due  de  Nemours,  to 
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his  care.  It  was  the  month  of  Novemher,  the  weather 
was  rainy  and  cold ;  but  the  marshal  was  resolved  to 
take  Constantina,  and  he  set  out  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1836,  from  Bona,  with  about  7,000  men. 
On  the  15th  he  reached  Ghelma,  where  the  Romans 
have  left  memorials  of  their  occupation  of  the  country. 
The  road  was  exceedingly  difficult.  On  the  night 
of  the  19tb,  rain,  hail,  and  snow  fell  upon  the  army, 
which  was  without  shelter,  and  had  to  make  its  way 
over  a  soil  soaked  with  wet,  through  a  thick,  tenacious 
clay.  It  was  a  Russian  winter  in  the  midst  of  Africa. 
The  soldiers  suffered  greatly,  and  in  the  morning  some 
were  found  dead  of  cold.  On  the  2l8t  the  French 
came  in  sight  of  the  antient  city  of  Jugurtha,  a  position 
of  wonderful  strength  on  all  sides  except  one.  A 
deep  and  wide  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
a  stream  nearly  surrounding  the  town,  presented,  in 
the  place  of  scarp  and  counterscarp,  the  face  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock.  On  the  side  by  which  the  army  ap- 
proached, a  narrow  stone  bridge,  bestriding  the  ravine, 
led  to  a  double  gate  well  defended;  and  there  was 
another  gate,  the  approach  to  which  was  no  less  diffi- 
cult. The  marshal  had  not  force  enough  to  invest  the 
place;  and  he  ordered  an  assault  on  the  two  gates. 
On  the  22nd  and  23rd,  the  French  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  town  in  the  midst  of  a  snow- 
storm and  a  driving  cold  north  wind.  On  the  24th 
they  commenced  their  retreat,  followed  by  the  Arab 
cavalry.  Changamier  distinguished  himself  at  a  pe- 
rilous moment,  when  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
these  savage  horsemen.  He  formed  his  battalion  in 
a  square,  and  the  fire  of  his  musketry  strewed  the 
ground  with  men  and  horses.  The  army  reached 
Bona  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  retreat  was  accom- 
plished with  great  ability,  and  the  loss  was  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  But  the  news  of  the 
failure  caused  a  painful  sensation  in  France,  and  it 
aggravated  the  political  animosities  which  originated 
in  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  6th  of  September. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  as  the  king  was  going  in 
a  carriage  with  three  of  his  sons  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  to  open  the  session,  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  him.  The  ball  broke  the  glass,  and  entered  the 
carriage;  but  the  king  and  his  sons  again  escaped. 
The  assassin  was  seized,  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
had  another  criminal  to  try. 

The  accession  of  the  Mole  ministry  produced  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  of  Ham.  In  October,  1836, 
Peyronnet  and  Chantelauze  were  allowed  to  reside 
severally  in  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Loire ;  and  on  the  2drd  of  November  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  commuted  Polignac*s  sentence  to  twenty  years' 
banishment  from  the  kingdom ;  and  Guemon-Ranville 
was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
The  trial  of  the  accomplices  of  Napoleon- Louis  Bona- 
parte took  place  at  Strassburg,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1836,  before  the  cour  d'assises*  The  guilt  of  the 
accused  was  manifest,  and  yet  the  jury  acquitted  them 
all.  The  acquittal  was  followed  by  a  splendid  banquet 
to  the  accused,  to  their  advocate,  and  to  the  foreman 


of  the  jury.  The  ministry,  alarmed  at  this  encourage- 
ment to  revolt,  presented,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
January,  three  bills  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  the 
first  was  to  the  effect,  that  as  to  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours provided  for  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  Code 
Penal,  by  the  military  code,  and  the  laws  of  the  18th 
of  April  and  24th  of  May,  1834,  when  soldiers  and 
civilians  should  be  implicated  in  the  same  offences, 
they  should  be  the  subject  of  separate  indictments  and 
trials;  that  soldiers,  and  others  on  the  footing  of 
soldiers,  should  be  tried  by  courts  martial,  and  civilians 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals :  the  second  bill  provided 
that  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  should  be  made  a  place  of 
deportation;  the  third  punished  with  imprisonment 
any  person  who  should  know  of  plots  against  the  life 
of  the  king  and  should  not  inform.  The  first  law, 
called  '*  La  loi  de  disjonction,"  proposed  to  try  before 
different  tribunals,  and  by  a  different  process,  persons 
who  were  charged  with  one  and  the  same  offence. 
This  measure,  which  was  inconsistent  with  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  law,  was  firmly  resisted,  and  re- 
jected on  the  7th  of  March,  by  211  votes  to  209, 
amidst  shouts  of  applause.  There  was  great  distress 
in  France  in  the  early  part  of  1837.  At  Rouen  many 
of  the  workmen  were  without  employment;  some 
departments  swarmed  with  beggars;  the  poor  were 
withdrawing  their  savings  from  the  banks.  The 
ministers  came  to  ask  for  money.  The  domaine 
and  dependencies  of  BAmbouillet»  and  some  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  State,  it  was  proposed,  should 
be  made  an  apanage  for  the  due  de  Nemours;  and 
a  million  francs  was  demanded  for  the  marriage- 
portion  of  the  queen  of  the  Belgians;  both  which 
propositions  were  very  ill-received.  M.  Cormenin 
published  one  of  his  biting  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
overwhelmed  the  royal  family  with  his  bitter  sarcasm 
and  his  bitterer  facts.  The  pamphlet  had  a  prodigious 
success :  it  went  through  twenty-four  editions,  pene- 
trated to  every  part  of  France,  and  it  hastened  a 
ministerial  crisis.  This  crisis  lasted  near  a  month: 
and  it  ended  (16th  of  April)  in  a  modification  of  the 
cabinet,  from  which  was  excluded  the  doctrinaire 
party,  in  the  persons  of  Guizot,  Gasparin,  and  Du- 
ch&tel.'*'  Barthe  had  the  department  of  justice ;  Mont- 
alivet,  the  inteijor;  Salvandy,  public  instruction; 
Lacave-Laplagne,  finance.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
Mole,  still  president  of  the  council,  announced  the 
marriage-contract  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  a  Pro- 
testant, the  princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; 
and  the  next  thing  was  a  demand  of  money,  an  addi- 
tional million  francs  a  year  for  the  duke,  a  milli9n 
francs  for  the  expense  of  the  marriage,  and  if  the 
prince  died  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  an 
allowance  of  300,000  francs  annually  to  his  widow. 
The  demand  was  accompanied  with  notice  that  the 
king  adjourned  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  due 
de  Nemours.     The  Chamber  made  these  grants  to  the 
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duke  of  Otl§ans  and  bis  intended  wife  (7th  May,  1887). 
On  the  question  of  the  marriage-portion  of  the  queen 
of  the  Belgians,  there  was  some  opposition.  The  law 
for  the  settlement  of  the  ciTil-list  declared  that  the 
dotation  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  king  was  to 
he  made  out  of  the  treasury,  in  case  the  king's  pritate 
domain  was  insufficient;  and  the  memhers  who  were 
opposed  to  the  grant  called  for  evidence  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency. The  grant  was  made  hy  the  Chamher  of 
Deputies,  hy  a  majority  of  289  to  140.  The  man 
who  made  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life  in  December, 
1836,  named  Meunier,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was 
condemned  to  die;  but  the  king  commuted  his  sen- 
tence into  deportation  to  the  United  States.  This 
clemency  was  followed  hy  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
individuals  confined  in  the  state  prisons  in  consequence 
of  political  crimes  and  misdemeanours;  a  measure 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Mol6  cabinet,  now  that 
Guizot  was  no  longer  among  them ;  and  though  the 
measure  was  prudent  and  generous,  it  may  have  been 
partly  prompted  by  the  motive  of  increasing  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  former  minister.  On  the  29th  of  May  the 
princess  Helena  arrived  at  Fontainehleau,  conducted 
by  the  due  de  Broglie ;  and  on  the  80th  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  4th  of  June  the 
royal  family  left  Fontainehleau  for  Paris,  where  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  was  received  with  the  acclamations 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Since  1832  the 
king  had  been  employed  in  restoring  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  and  making  it  a  national  monument.*  The 
history  of  France  was  represented  in  the  spacious 
galleries  of  this  long-deserted  palace :  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, portraits,  and  statues,  revived  the  splendours 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  exaltatioli  of  the 
Republic,  the  pomp  and  victories  ot  the  empire.  The 
king  had  accomplished  this  in  a  few  years  at  great 
cost,  out  of  savings  on  the  civil  list,  and  otit  of  his 
private  domain.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  peers  of 
France,  the  deputies,  marshals,  and  other  persons, 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this 
national  museum:  the  king  and  his  family  were 
present.  On  the  14th  of  June  there  were  rejoicings 
at  Paris-;  and  in  the  evening  4he  people  were  amused 
with  a  representation  of  the  capture  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  in  the  Cham p-de- Mars.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  crowd  was  dispersing,  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  many  persons  were  stifled  and  trampled  under 
foot. 

Marshal  Clatizel  was  succeeded,  in  February,  1837, 
as  governor  of  Algiers,  by  the  comte  de  Danr^mont ; 
and  general  Bugeaud  had  authority  in  Oran,  almost 
independent  of  the  governor.  Bugeaud's  commission 
was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Abd-el-Kader,  or  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  him  vigorously.  He  had 
an  interview  with  the  emir  in  the  valley  of  the  Tafna, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  the  terras 
of  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  France.  The 
governor-general  was  in  the  mean  time  preparing  for 

♦  '  Anuiiaire  Historique,  &c.,  pout  1837,'  p.  271. 


a  fresh  attack  on  Constantina.  He  set  out  on  the 
1st  of  October,  accompanied  by  the  due  de  Nemours, 
with  about  13,000  men,  well  provided  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions.  The  army  waa  before  Con- 
stantina on  the  6th,  and  on  the  12th  they  Irere  ready 
for  the  assault.  On  this  day  general  Danr^mont  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  general  Yal^e  took  his 
place.  The  city  was  defended  with  obstinate  courage, 
but  it  was  taken  by  storm.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  their  hurry  to  escape  or  to  fly  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  soldiers,  were  precipitated  over  the 
ramparts  into  the  depths  below.  A  garrison  was  left 
in  Constantina,  and  general  Yalde  was  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  made  governor- 
general  of  Algiers. 

While  the  army  was  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  Constantina,  the  king  married  one  of  his  daughters 
to  a  Protestant  prince,  Frederick  of  Wiirtcmberg,  the 
son  of  a  princess  of  Saxe-Cohurg,  6ousin  of  the  king 
of  Wiirtcmberg,  and  of  Victoria,  queen  of  England. 
The  ministers,  harassed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  electors ;  and  a  royal 
ordonnance  of  the  3rd  of  October  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber. A  series  of  ordonnances  of  the  same  date  created 
fifty  new  Peers  of  France,  twenty-three  of  whom  were 
Deputies.  It  had  been  usual,  since  the  Restoration, 
to  form  a  central  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  elections  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  can- 
didates. On  this  occasion  the  central  committee 
consisted  of  men  of  more  decided  opinions  than  usual, 
men  hostile  to  the  government,  and  some  of  them 
republicans.  Among  the  members  were,  Dnpont 
(de  TEure),  Arago,  Laifltte,  Cormenin,  Gamier-Pag^s, 
Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  RoUin,  Goudchaux,  and  others. 
Cormenin  and  Gamier- Pag^s  were  charged  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  committee.  Odilon-Barrot,  the 
leader  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee :  he  said,  in  a  printed  note, 
*'  that  he  could  not  co-operate  in  the  formation  of 
a  mixed  committee,  in  which  the  Republican  party 
did  not  come  to  mingle  itself,  but  into  which  it  entered 
with  flying  colours,  mnintaining  its  extra-legal  preten- 
sions, protesting  against  our  principles."  The  eflect 
of  the  central  committee  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  radical  party.  The 
government  was  charged  with  employing  all  the  meaas 
of  electoral  corruption,  and  also  menaces.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  was  about  199,000 ;  and  about 
151,000  voted,  ^hich  was  a  gteater  number  than  voted 
at  previous  elections.  Out  of  459  deputies  to  be 
elected,  810  members  of  the  old  Chamber  were  re- 
turned ;  and  about  two-fifths  of  them  belonged  to  the 
opposition. 

On  the  18th  of  March  Was  discussed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  question  of  the  secret-service  money  : 
a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  ministry.  The  minority 
were  fiot  willing  to  grant  the  ministry  a  larger  ?um 
than  had  been  granted  in  former  years ;  but  the 
Chamber  voted  what  Mol^  asked  for.  Few  of  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  were  now  left ;  but  one  of  tbem 
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still  lingered  at  the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
Talleyrand,  once  a  bishop,  now  a  prince.  Though  he 
affected  contempt  for  men,  and  indifference  as  to  all 
religious  truth,  his  old  age  was  not  happy:  the  retro- 
spect of  his  life  was  not  sweet.  He  finjdly  yielded  to 
his  fears,  made  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  a  great  scandal  to 
those  who  had  admired  in  him  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  The  king  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
the  dying  man  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour.  He 
breathed  his  last  on  the  17th  of  May,  surrounded  by 
the  ceremonial,  and  supported  by  the  prayers  of  a 
church  which  he  had  deserted.  People  have  pro- 
nounced very  different  judgments  on  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  Talleyrand :  as  to  his  character,  there  is 
not  so  much  difference  of  opinion.* 

The  legislative  labours  of  1838  were  more  important 
for  the  matters  which  were  discussed,  than  for  the 
results.  The  question  of  the  conversion  des  rentes 
caused  a  long  discussion,  which  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  April.  There  were  some  who  denied  the  justice, 
or,  as  they  ill-expressed  themselves,  even  the  legality 
of  the  conversion.  The  question  in  principle  presented 
no  difficulty.  If  the  State  was  able  to  pay  the  public 
creditor,  all  that  it  had  to  do  was  to  offer  to  those  who 
received  5  per  cent.  100  francs,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal sum  due.  The  occasion  was  supposed  to  be 
favourable  for  repaying,  for  the  interest  of  money  was 
below  5  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  State  could  borrow 
money  at  4  per  cent.,  it  could  pay  off  the  holders 
of  the  5  per  cents,  with  the  borrowed  money,  and  thus 
save  1  per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Those 
who  did  not  choose  to  accept  their  capital,  might 
convert  their  stock  into  4  per  cents.  The  debate 
mainly  turned  on  the  mode  of  effecting  the  conversion ; 
one  measure  would  have  the  result  of  diminishing  the 
interest  without  increasing  the  capital  sum  of  the  debt; 
the  other  would  increase  the  capital  sum,  but  diminish 
the  fum-total  of  the  interest  annually  payable.  The 
law,  as  passed  by  the  Chamber,  was  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  it, 
and  thus  declared  itself  against  the  reduction  of  the 
interest.  The  question  of  a  grand  system  of  railroads, 
to  be  constructed  by  the  State,  was  brought  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  minister;  and  a  report 
on  a  proposed  law  as  to  railroads  was  made  to  the 
Chamber  by  M.  Arago  on  the  24th  of  April,  which 
recommended  that  the  law  should  for  the  present  be 
withdrawn,  on  the  ground,  among  other  grounds,  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  insufficient  for  the  great 
undertakings  which  were  proposed.  The  question  of 
railroads  gave  rise  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  railroads  should  be  constructed  by  the  State 
or  by   companies;  and  the   democratic  part  of  the 

*  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Talleyrand's  death  in 
L.  Blanc's  '  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans/  v.,  ch.  10.  See  also  '  Annu- 
aire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1838/  p.  181.  His  'M^moires,' 
it  is  said,  are  deposited  in  England,  and  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished until  thirty  years  after  his  death. 


journals  maintained  the  cause  of  the  State  against  the 
companies.  The  question  presented  great  difficulties ; 
and  experience  has  proved  that  many  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  formation  of  railroads  by  joint-stock 
companies  were  well-founded. 

The  year  1838  had  its  trials  of  conspirators.  A  manv 
named  Hubert,  and  several  of  his  alleged  accomplices,  ^ 
one  of  whom  was  a  lady,  Laure  Grouvelle,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  May.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
were  acquitted ;  the  jury  found  that  Hubert  was  guilty 
of  a  design  to  destroy  or  to  change  the  government, 
and  that  the  design  was  followed  by  acts  done  with  the 
view  of  executing  the  design.  Hubert  was  condemned 
to  deportation.  Laure  Grouvelle  'and  some  others 
were  found  guilty  of  the  same  design  as  Hubert,  but 
not  guilty  of  any  act  done  with  a  view  to  its  execu- 
tion;  but  Laure  Grouvelle  was  condemned  to  five 
years'  imprisonment. 

The  coronation  of  queen  Victoria  was  announced, 
and  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  sent  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  London  on  the  occasion  (28th  July, 
1838).  The  man  selected  was  a  veteran  soldier  of 
fortune  and  of  ability,  marshal  Soult,  who  appeared  in 
an  equipage  which  in  splendour  surpassed  all  the  rest. 
In  the  month  of  July,  lieutenant  Laity  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  Peers,  instead  of  being  tried  by 
a  jury,  for  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Events  of  the  SOth  of  October,  1836, 
the  prince  Napoleon  at  Strassburg.'  He  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  writing  an  account  of  events,  the  actors 
in  which  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal personage  had  not  been  tried  at  all.  His  sentence 
was  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  session,  which 
terminated  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  left  America,  and  got 
back  to  Switzerland  to  see  his  dying  mother.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  Arenenberg,  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  The 
government,  which  affected  to  treat  the  affair  of  Strass- 
burg as  a  puerile  matter,  required  his  expulsion  from 
a  country  which  had  given  shelter  to  Louis- Philippe. 
It  is  true  that  Louis  Bonaparte  was  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  France,  but  as  long  as  he  remained  quiet 
he  was  entitled  ^to  hospitality.  The  grand-council 
of  Thurgau  declared  that  Louis-Napoleon  was  a  citizen 
of  their  canton.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Diet : 
the  affair  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time ;  and  at  last 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  French  army  towards 
Switzerland  settled  the  question.  Louis  Bonaparte 
left  Switzeriand  for  England  (14th  of  October).  During 
this  dispute  with  Switzerland,  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
gave  birth  to  a  male  child  (24ih  of  August),  on  whom 
his  grandfather  conferred  the  title  of  comte  de  Paris. 
The  occupation  of  Ancona  by  the  French  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  Holy  Father  wished  to  get  rid  of  his 
uninvited  guests.  The  ground  of  this  occupation  was 
the  pope's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  principal  powers  of.  Europe  contained  in  their 
note  of  1831,  and  the  intervention  of  Austria.  In 
1832,  Casimir  Perier  promised  that  the  French  should 
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evacuate  Ancona  as  soon  as  the  Austriaus  quitted  the 
papal  states ;  and  as  the  Austrians  wished  the  French 
to  retire,  they  concerted  the  matter  with  the  pope, 
whose  representative,  Capaccini,  immediately  informed 
Mole  of  the  Austrian  evacuation,  and  claimed  the  per- 
formance of  Casimir  Perier's  engagement.  The  French 
quitted  Ancona  on  the  25th  of  Octoher,  1838,  without 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  they  came.  The 
pope  had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  note 
of  1831. 

The  session  of  1839  opened  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  and  the  ministers  were  threatened  with 
a  formidable  opposition  from  a  coalition  in  which 
Guizot  and  Thiers  fought  side  by  side,  united  for  their 
overthrow.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  king's 
speech  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  strength  of  the 
ministry  was  tried  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Of 
the  nine  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  address,  only  three  were  supporters  of  the 
ministry :  among  the  other  six  were  Guizot  and  Thiers. 
The  projet  d'addresse  was  in  terms  more  directly 
aggressive  against  the  policy  of  the  government  than 
any  which  had  been  proposed  since  the  famous  address 
of  the  221.  The  ministers  hoped  to  derive  some  credit 
and  support  from  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  capture 
of  the  Mexican  fort  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  which  admiral 
Baudin  bombarded  27th  November,  1838,  after  being 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  government  satis- 
faction for  certain  demands  of  the  French  cabinet. 
After  a  long  debate  the  ministers  succeeded  ia  modi- 
fying the  address  by  a  majority  of  221  against  208 ; 
a  majority  so  small,  as  to  show  that  their  existence 
was  in  danger.  On  the  dlst  of  January  the  Chambers 
were  dissolved,  and  the  ministers  appealed  to  the 
electors.  The  ministers  employed  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  secure  the  return  of  their  candidates, 
but  the  result  was  against  them ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1839,  the  ministers  resigned.  The  coalition 
had  been  formed  by  a  temporary  union  of  the  doc* 
trinaires,  of  the  centre  gauche  and  of  the  gauche ;  and 
the  three  leaders  were,  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Odilon- 
Barrot.  It  was  now  the  time  to  divide  the  booty 
which  had  been  won,  to  distribute  the  places.  But  the 
difficulty  was  great;  and  the  men  could  not  agree. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  cabinet  of  the 
centre  gauche,  but  it  failed.  It  was  not  until  the  Ist 
of  April  that  a  new  cabinet  was  announced ;  and  the 
announcement  of  the  names  caused  no  small  surprise. 
They  were,  the  due  de  Montebello,  Gasparin,  Girod 
(de  TAin),  general  Cubi^res,  Tupinier,  Gauthier,  and 
Parant.  This  ministry  was  merely  provisional,  and 
negotiations  still  went  on  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent cabinet.  Six  attempts  in  all  were  made  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Mol6  cabinet ;  and  the  sixth, 
like  the  rest,  was  an  abortion.  This  uncertain  state 
of  affairs  seemed  likely  to  be  prolonged ;  but  an  insur^ 
rection  exploded,  and  the  atmosphere  was  cleared. 
There  was  a  secret  society  at  Paris,  which  had  existed 
\|^  since  1834.  In  April,  1839,  about  a  thousand  persons 
^elonged  to  it.      Its   leaders  were,   Armand-Barb^s, 


Martin  Bernard,  Blanqui,  and  a  few  others.  The  con- 
spirators were  impatient  for  action ;  the  time  seemed 
to  be  come,  and  the  plan  was  well  considered  and 
settled.  On  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
insurrection  broke  out.  The  insurgents  plundered 
some  gunsmiths'  shops,  and  attacked  the  posts  of  the 
Ch&telet,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  H6tel  de  YiUe. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  post  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  shot.  They  got  possession  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  Barbes  read  a  proclamation  which  was 
prepared.  But  the  cry  to  arms  did  not  rouse  the 
Parisians,  and  the  city  was  filling  with  soldiers.  Be- 
fore the  12th  of  May  was  over  the  insurrection  was 
hopeless :  on  the  next  day  the  last  embers  were  extin- 
guished, and  Barbes  was  a  prisoner.  The  death  of  the 
insurrection  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  cabinet, 
in  which  marshal  Soult  had  the  presidence  of  the 
council  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  af^rs.  The  other 
members  were.  Teste,  Schneider,  Duperre,  Duchatel, 
Cunin-Gridaine,  Dufaure,  Passy,  and  Yilleroain  for 
public  instruction. 

On  the  27th  of  June  some  of  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers —Barbes,  Ber- 
nard, and  sixteen  others ;  but  these  were  only  a  part 
of  the  prisoners.  Barbes  avowed  himself  the  chief 
and  leader  of  the  insurrection,  but  he  strongly  pro* 
tested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  the  officer  who  was 
shot  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  his  disapprobation 
of  the  deed.  The  guilt  of  most  of  the  accused  was 
manifest,  and  could  not  be  denied.  A  few  were  ac- 
quitted, but  Barbes  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
Bernard  to  deportation.  The  sentence  of  Barbes  was 
commuted  into  deportation.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  not  tried  until  six  months  later.  Blanqui  was 
condemned  to  death ;  a  sentence  which  was  afterwards 
commuted;  and  other  criminals  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment.  This  insurrection  was 
not  responded  to  by  the  Parisians :  it  announced  itself 
like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  and  there  was  no  feeling 
ready  to  re-echo  the  signal. 

The  question  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  were  at 
war,  and  the  vassal  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
empire  of  his  master.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  defeated  the  army  of  the  sultan  at  Nezib,  on  Uie 
24th  of  June,  1839 ;  but  Mahmoud  died  on  the  30th 
of  June,  before  he  heard  the  news  of  his  disaster,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  youth,  named  Ab-el- 
Medjid.  The  Porte  must  have  submitted  to  humiliat- 
ing terms,  if  the  five  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
England,  and  France,  had  not  intervened,  and  re- 
quested the  sultan,  by  a  note  signed  the  27th  of  July 
by  their  respective  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  to 
come  to  no  final  terms  until  the  effect  of  their  interven- 
tion should  be  ascertained^  The  question  of  the  East, 
so  far  belongs  to  the  history  of  parties  in  France,  as  it 
gave  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,* 

*  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c.,  pour  1839,'  p.  183,  &c. 
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and  the  grant  of  a  credit  of  10  millions  to  augment 
the  naval  force  of  France  in  the  Levant.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  the  present  European  system  that 
the  people  of  Europe  are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  cost  of  occasional  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  one  another,  and  even  in  the  affairs  of  countries 
which  are  heyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  session 
closed  on  the  6th  of  August ;  and  the  Chamher  re- 
commenced its  sittings  on  the  2drd  of  Deeemher,  1839. 
The  king  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
France,  and  to  command  respect  abroad,  without  trou- 
bling the  nation  with  his  persopal  concerns;  but  he 
had  once  asked  for  a  dotation  for  the  due  de  Nemours, 
and  he  made  a  second  demand.  The  demand  was 
responded  to  by  a  universal  outcry  against  it ;  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  the  proposal  by  a  majo- 
rity of  twenty-six ;  there  being  226  black  balls,  and 
200  white.  No  cabinet  had  received  such  a  check 
since  1830  :  the  ministers  felt  it,  and  retired.* 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1840,  appeared.an  ordonnance 
of  the  king,  by  which  Thiers  was  made  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,* the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  Ouisot  was  sent  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. The  first  demand  of  the  new  minister  of  the 
interior,  M.  de  Remusat,  was  an  extraordinary  credit 
of  one  million  in  aid  of  the  secret-service  money  for 
1840.  He  urged  this  demand,  on  the  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  public  tranquillity;  and 
he  promised,  as  the  late  ministry  had  done,  that  there 
should  be  no  money  given  to  the  press.  A  consider- 
able majority  voted  Uie  money,  and  this  secured  the 
present  existence  of  the  cabinet.  The  Peers  also  voted 
for  the  money,  by  a  large  majority.  The  question  of 
the  repayment  or  the  conversion  of  the  6  per  cents., 
for  the  proposal  involved  both  measures,  was  again 
brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  carried ; 
and  again  was  rejected  by  the  Peers,  Among  the 
supplementary  credits  voted  in  this  session  (10th  June) 
was  a  sum  of  one  million  firancs  '*  for  the  removal  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon"  from 
St.  Helena  to  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  On  the 
15th  of  July  the  session  terminated.  Witb  the  centre 
gauche  in  power,  and  the  gauche  itself  in  prospect 
of  it,  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  of  electoral  reform ; 
and  numerous  petitions  for  it,  showing  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  had  been  addressed  to  the  Chambers. 
The  want  of  unity  of  opinion  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  ministers  to  reject  what  they  did  not  wish  to 
grant ;  and  the  president  of  the  council  declared  that 
he  was  altogether  opposed  to  electoral  reform, 

*  Here  the  '  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans/  by  liouis  Blane,  ends; 
a  work  from  which  instruction  may  be  derived  by  those  who 
do  not  adopt  all  the  opinions  of  the  author.  With  some 
defects,  it  is  a  work  of  merit;  and  this  is  said  without  respect 
to  the  social  doctrines  which  the  author  inculcates.  For  the 
years  from  1830  to  1835,  the  reader  may  consult  '  Le  Gou- 
vemement  de  Juillet,  les  partis  et  les  hommes  poHtiques/  par 
Capefigue ;  a  writer  clear  and  precise  in  his  views,  but  whose 
opinions  are  struck  with  the  sterility  which  characterises 
modern  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 


On  the  7tb  of  July  died,  at  Viterbo,  the  prince  of 
Canino,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, and  as  a  younger  brother  pf  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon. One  Bonaparte  was  scarcely  dead,  when  another 
made  his  appearance.  Iiouis  Bonaparte  landed  near 
Boulogne,  on  the  6th  of  August,  with  a  few  companions 
in  uniform,  and  armed.  He  had  hired  a  steam-boat  in 
London  to  carry  over  this  mimic  army,  his  munitions 
of  war,  his  baggage,  his  horses,  and  his  carriages. 
The  invaders  entered  Boulogne  to  the  cries  of  **  Vive 
rempereuv,"  with  the  tricolour  flag  surmounted  by  the 
imperial  eagle.  It. was  the  affair  of  Strassburg  over 
again;  a  miserable  failure,  which  would  have  been 
called  a  bold  adventure,  if  it  had  succeeded.  The 
soldiers  remained  faithful  to  their  duty;  the  people 
of  Boulogne  joined  them  in  resistance ;  and  Napoleon 
II.  and  his  followers  were  again  made  prisoners.  The 
conspirators  were  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
(28th  September),  and  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
the  6th  of  October.  Louis  Napoleon  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  some  fortress,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  Ham,  the  fbrmer  prison  of  Folignac.  The 
rest  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  various  terms\ 
of  imprisonment.*  On  the  16th  of  this  month  a  fresh) 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  king,  by  a  man* 
named  Darm^,  who  discharged  a  musket  at  the  royal 
carriage  on  the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  St.  Cloud,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and 
his  sister.  The  shot  did  no  harm ;  and  the  assassin, 
who  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peersj  condemned,  and 
executed. 

The  note  of  the  a7th  of  July,  1839,  was  proposed 
by  France  to  the  other  allied  powers.  At  first  it  was 
disapproved  of  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  Russian 
cabinet  soon  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  English 
cabinet,  as  to  checking  the  progress  of  Mehemet-Ali, 
and  depriving  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  On 
the  13th  of  September,  1839,  the  French  ministry 
recalled  admiral  Roussin  from  Constantinople,  and  sent 
M.  de  Pontois  in  his  place ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber they  made  their  views  known  to  all  Europe :  they 
wished  to  give  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  to  Mehemet- 
Ali.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  other  four  powers  were 
agreed  on  another  arrangement.  The  ministry  of  the 
Ist  of  March,  1840,  found  affairs  in  this  state  when 
they  accepted  office.  On  the  15th  of  July  the  mini- 
sters of  the  four  powers  signed,  at  London,  a  convention 
made  between  them  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  the  other,  for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant. 
France  was  no  party  to  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 
The  four  powers  agreed  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  compel 
Mehemet-Ali  to  accept  their  terms.f      The   French 

•  The  trial  is  given  in  the  '  Annuaire  Historique,  &c., 
pour  1840/  Appendice,  p.  268,  kc. 

t  See  Guizot's  Memorandum  addressed  to  lord  Palmerston, 
24th  July,  1840,  on  the  treaty  of  the  16th  July;  and  the 
Memorandum  of  Thiers,  of  the  8tb  of  October,  to  Guizoti 
French  ambassador  at  London. 
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ministry  were  preparing  the  forces  of  France,  while  the 
viceroy,  whom  they  wished  to  support,  was  yielding 
to  a  force  which  he  could  not  resist  A  French  fleet 
was  at  the  Isle  d'Hidres,  ready  to  sail  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  when  a  royal  ordonnance  appeared  on  the  29th 
of  October,  which  appointed  Soult  minister  of  war  and 
president  of  the  council ;  Guizot,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  and  Villemain,  for  public  instruction.  The 
new  cabinet  did  not  contaiu  a  single  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  1st  of  March.* 

The  session  opened  on  the  6th  of  November.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  king's  speech  related  to  the 
measures  of  the  four  powers  in  relation  to  the  sultan 
and  the  viceroy.  The  king  said  that  he  had  the  dignity 
of  the  country  at  heart,  as  well  as  its  safety  and 
repose :  he  still  continued  to  hope  that  the  general 
peace  would  not  be  disturbed.  In  the  debate  on  the 
address,  it  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  Thiers,  that 
the  king  was  not  so  ready  for  active  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  viceroy  as  his  minister ;  and  this  led  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet.  The  long  debate  on 
the  address  made  of  it  a  question  of  peace  or  of  war, 
but  the  ministers  carried  an  address,  which  said  nothing 
further  on  the  question  of  war  than  the  king's  speech. 
Thiers  observed,  that  as  to  the  hope  of  peace,  which 
the  king's  speech  expressed,  peace  was  certain;  and 
the  nomination  of  the  cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October 
was  the  proof  of  it :  "  Whatever  is  done  in  Egypt, 
even  if  Egypt  is  taken  from  the  pasha,  we  shall  allow 
it :  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  the 
question  is  resolved." 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
gave  birth  to  a  second  male  child ;  on  whom  the  king 
conferred  the  title  of  due  de  Cbartres.  In  the  month 
of  December  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  were  deposited  (15th)  with  all  the 

*  Table  of  ministerial  existences  irom  1830  to  the  29th 
of  October,  1840: 

Names  of  Preildente.  Dates  of  Formation.  Daratloo. 

Provisional  .     .    .    .11  August,  1830    ...    82  days. 

Laffitte 2  November,  1830  .    .      56  — 

Laffitte 27  December,  1830    •    .    76  — 

C.  P^rier    ....    13  March,  1831    ..    .    577  — 

Soult— Guizot   ...  11  October,  1832  ...    75  — 

Soult— Broglie     .    .    25  December,  1832  .     .    459  ~ 

Soult— Thiers    ...    4  April,  1834   ....  105  — 

G6rard 18  July,  1834  ....     124  — 

Bassano 10  November,  1834    .    .      8  — 

Mortier 18  November,  1834  .    .    123  — 

Broglie— Humann .    .  12  March,  1835      ...  330  — 

Broglie— d'Argout    .      5  February,  1836    .    .       16  — 

Thiers 22  February,  1836  .    .    .  195  — 

Mol6— Guizot ...      6  September,  1836  .    .    221  — 

Mol6— Salvandy     .    .  15  April,  1837   ...    .  715  — 

Provisional.     .    .     .    31  March,  1839    ...      42  — 

Soult— Teste     ...  12  May,  1839    ....  285  — 

Thiers— IWmusat  .  1  March,  1840  ...  240  — 
Guizot- Soult  ...  29  October,  1840  .    .    . 

Nineteen  ministries  in  eleven  years  and  four  months;  or, 
taking  a  mean,  a  ministry  every  215  days.  ('  Annuaire  Ilis- 
torique,  &c.,  pour  1841/  App.,  p.  219.) 


pomp  of  imperial  obsequies,  in  the  church  of  the  In- 
valides ;  from  which  they  were  afterwards  removed  to 
the  chapelle  St.  Jerome.*  The  year  closed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  with  the  jicknowledgment  of  a 
considerable  deficit ;  and  the  minister  of  war  proposed 
to  fortify  Paris ;  a  meaaure  of  which  the  ministry  of 
the  1st  of  March  had  dared  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility without  consulting  the  Chamber.  France  was  at 
peace  at  the  end  of  1840,  but  armed  and  ready  for  war. 
The  government  closed  the  year  with  the  proaecatioa 
of  Lamennais  for  publishing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Le 
Pays  et  le  Gouvernement.'  He  was  charged  with 
representing  the  country  and  the  government  as  in  a 
state  of  complete  antagonism,  and  proclaiming  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  and  radical  reform,  which 
should  reach  even  to  the  foundations  of  society.  The 
jury  convicted  the  author;  who  was  condemned  to 
a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,000 
francs. 

A  committee  was  instructed  to  report  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  fortify  Paris;  and  the  report  drawn  up  by 
Thiers  was  presented  to  the  Chambers  on  the  ISth 
of  January,  1841.  The  reporter  supported  the  measure 
by  the  authority  of  two  great  names,  Vauban  and 
Napoleon,  and  he  examined  the  whole  question  in 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner.  As  to  the  danger 
to  liberty,  from  the  circumstance  of  Paris  being  forti- 
fied, he  treated  it  as  an  absurd  supposition.  The 
proposal  met  with  no  serious  opposition,  and  a  law 
was  passed,  by  which  140  millions  of  francs  were 
appropriated  for  making  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
The  present  ministry  asked  for  a  million  of  francs  to 
make  up  the  expenses  in  the  secret^service  department 
for  1841.  A  great  majority  gave  the  money;  and  an 
amendment,  which  would  have  obliged  the  ministers 
to  account  for  the  employment  of  it,  was  rejected. 
The  finances  were  as  usual  a  field  for  debate.  Credits 
supplementary,  extraordinary,  and  complementary, 
were  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Thiers  said  that 
he  was  convinced,  and  had  never  ceased  to  affirm,  that 
an  effective  force  of  329,000  men  placed  "  France  in 
a  condition  far  below  the  habitual  wants  of  France  and 
the  particular  state  of  Europe."  The  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  July  produced  ordonnances  relating  to  the 
public  works,  the  army  and  the  navy,  which  involved 
a  large  expenditure,  which  was  now  to  be  sanctioned. 
The  Chambers  voted  the  supplementary  and  extraor- 
dinary credits  for  1840,  and  the  legislature  confirmed 
the  royal  ordonnances  which  were  intended  to  put 
France  in  a  position  to  resist  the  war  which  was 
conjured  up  in  the  East.  The  budget  of  expenditure 
for  1842  was  fixed  at  1,276,338,078.  But  there  were 
arrears  on  the  years  1840  and  1841,  and  there  were 
expenses  for  public  works  and  other  matters  ;  so  that 
there  was  a  deficit  on  the  estimated  receipts  of  1842, 

*  The  prince  de  Joinville  brought  the  body  of  the  emperor 
from  St.  Helena  in  the  frigate  La  BeUe-Pouie.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  exhumation,  and  of  the  funeral  ceremon)^  are 
minutely  told  in  the  '  Annuaire  Historique,  Bic,  pour  1840/ 
App.,  p.  304,  &c. 
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which  was  to  he  supplied  hy  a  loan  of  450  millions. 
A  law  was  passed  during  this  session  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  manufactures,  mines,  or  workshops. 
The  law  limited  the  age  at  which  children  could  he 
employed,  fixed  the  hours  of  lahour,  and  provided  for 
their  protection  against  ill-treatment,  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  other  matters.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  session 
ended. 

The  government  had  no  foreign  war,  though  they 
had  spent  money  in  anticipation  of  it ;  but  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  at  home,  as  usual,  against  the 
press.  The  '  Gazette  de  France '  published  some  letters, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  king  when  he  was  an 
exile,  in  which  he  expressed  entire  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  England.  Another  journal,  *  La  France,' 
announced  new  revelations,  and  published  fragments 
of  a  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
king  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  keep  the  engagements  of  his  family  as  to 
Algiers.  Guizot  distinctly  denied,  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  that  the  king's  government  had  ever  made 
any  engagement  for  the  complete  or  partial  abandon- 
ment of  the  African  conquests,  '  La  France'  was  tried 
for  forgery,  and  for  offence  against  the  person  of  the 
kingy  but  was  acquitted.  M.  Thor6  was  convicted 
of  writing  a  pamphlet,  which  contained  attacks  on 
property,  and  other  dangerous  matter:  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000  francs.  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  for  writing 
a  book  called  'The  Gospel  of  the  People,'  was  con- 
demned to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500  francs.  The  *  National '  had  spoken  in  contemp- 
tuous terms  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  but  the  language, 
though  insulting  and  disagreeable  to  the  Peers,  the 
more  so  because  it  was  true,  did  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  political  criticism ;  and  no  individual  was 
attacked.  However,  the  manager  of  the  '  National'  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  and  condemned  to 
a  month's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 
The  Peers  showed  that  if  they  had  no  political  inde- 
pendence, as  the  *  National '  said,  they  had  the  power 
of  avenging  an  insult.  Gamier-Pagds  died  at  Paris  on 
the  2drd  of  June,  1841,  and  above  ten  thousand  per- 
sons followed  him  to  the  tomb.  Ledru-RoUin,  an 
advocate  in  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  who  was  elected 
for  the  department  of  Sarthe,  in  place  of  Gamier-Pagds, 
published  a  speech  which  contained  his  political  creed, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  prosecution.  He  was  charged 
with  attacking  the  principles  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Charter  of  1830,  and  other 
like  matter.  He  was  convicted,  not  for  his  speech, 
but  for  allowing  the  publication  of  it :  his  sentence  was 
four  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs. 
M.  Haureau  was  condemned  to  three  months'  impri- 
sonment, and  to  pay  2,000  francs,  for  publishing  the 
new  deputy's  speech. 

The  session  opened  on  the  27th  of  December,  1841, 
under  favourable  circumstances ;  the  kingdom  was  quiet, 
peace  abroad  was  no  longer  threatened,  and  France  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  were  increasing  their  mate- 


rial wealth,  and  extending  or  commencing  a  system  of 
improved  communication  by  railways.  The  king's 
speech  announced  that  he  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  four  great  powers  and  the  sultan,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
consolidate  the  repose  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  was  brought  forward 
under  two  aspects  :  one  proposition  {pour  V extension  du 
eercle  des  incompatibilitSs)  had  for  its  object  to  keep 
many  salaried  functionaries  out  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  to  prevent  their  promotion  while  they 
were  members ;  the  other  proposal  was  for  increasing 
the  number  of  electors  {pour  V admission  des  capacitis). 
The  motion  for  considering  the  first  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight  only.  The  second  was 
rejected  by  a  much  larger  majority.  A  million  francs 
were  voted  for  the  secret-service  money  without  any 
opposition;  and  this  vote  of  confidence  secured  the 
existence  of  the  ministry  for  the  present.  There  was 
a  long  discussion  on  railways,  which  resulted  in  a  law 
(11th  June,  1842)  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  railways  branching  out  from  Paris.  The  execution 
of  this  great  undertaking  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  State,  the  departments  crossed  by 
the  lines,  and  the  communes  which  were  interested,  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  individuals.  The  supplementary 
credits  and  the  budget  were  as  usual  a  debateable 
ground :  the  receipts  did  not  balance  the  expenditure  ; 
but  the  ministers  got  what  they  asked  for.  The  De- 
puties voted  above  1,800  millions  of  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  separated  before  the  Peers 
had  discussed  the  matter.  *'  The  other  Chamber  regard 
our  vote,"  said  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
"  as  a  simple  formality."  On  the  11th  of  June  the 
session  closed ;  and  two  days  after  the  ministry  dis- 
solved the  Chamber,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
doubtfiil  support  of  a  doubtful  majority. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  during  the  discussion  on  the 
railroads,  a  dreadful  calamity  happened  on  the  Ver- 
sailles line.  A  train,  which  was  full  of  people,  was 
thrown  over,  crushed,  and  set  on  fire  by  its  two  loco- 
motives. Near  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives ;  among 
whom  was  admiral  Dumont  d'Urville,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  The  elections  produced  a  Chamber  in 
which  the  conservative  party  had  a  majority ;  but  the 
opposition,  if  they  should  ever  unite,  presented  a 
formidable  array.  The  excitement  of  party  was  for 
a  moment  suspended  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  going  to  Neuilly  on  the 
13  th  of  July,  when  the  horses  of  the  carriage  took 
fright,  and  the  prince,  thinking  that  the  driver  would 
not  be  able  to  manage  them>  jumped  out,  and  fell  with 
his  head  on  the  ground.  He  died  a  few  hours  after, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The  grief  of  his  family  was 
responded  to  by  the  public,  with  whom  the  duke  was 
a  favourite.  An  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature 
>  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  only  subject 
I  which  the  king's  speech  submitted  to  the  consideration 
,  of  the  Chambers  was  a  law  on  a  regency  during  the 
'  minority  of  his  grandson,  the  comte  de  Paris.     The 
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law  on  the  i:egenc3r,  which  was  very  short  and  precise, 
fixed  the  majority  of  the  king  at  eighteen ;  and  it  gave 
the  regency,  during  the  minority,  to  the  prince  who 
was  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  and  nearest  to  the 
throne  in  the  order  of  succession,  established  by  the 
Declaration  and  the  Charter  of  1830. 

The  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1843,  announced  an  improving 
revenue,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question : 
there  were  still  troubles  in  Spain,  which  the  king 
deplored  ;  he  had.no  other  view  in  his  relations  towards 
Spain,  than  to  respect  the  legitimate  interests  of  France, 
and  to  maintain  a  faithful  friendship  to  queen  Isabella 
II.  The  speech  also  announced  that  the  French  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Marquesas  islands.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  their  answer,  said  to  the 
king,  "  Rely,  sire,  on  the  devotion  of  the  country 
during  the  mai^y  years  which  we  pray  Providence  to 
grant  you."  The  ministers  asked  for  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  one  million  francs,  as  a  complement  to  the 
secret- service  money  of  1843.  The  question  was  not 
so  much  a  question  of  money  as  a  question  of  confi- 
dence. Ledru-Rollin  attacked  the  ministry:  he  said 
that  the  liberties  of  France  were  undermined  in  their 
four  principal  foundations,  the  jury,  the  press,  the 
elections,  and  the  National  Guard,  which  "  had  been 
suspended,  disarmed,  almost  disorganized,  in  spite  of 
the  law."  Lamartine,  who  had  passed  over  to  the 
opposition,  attacked  not  the  ministers,  but  the  system : 
*'  It  is  time,"  he  said,  ^*  that  this  game  came  to  an 
end ;  France  must  either  cease  to  be  France,  or  you 
must  cease  to  govern."  The  ministers,  however,  got 
the  money.  The  consideration  of  a  proposal  of  Du- 
vergier  de  Hauranne,  to  make  the  voting  in  the  Cham- 
ber open  instead  of  secret,  was  rejected  by  a  very  small 
majority.  The  annual  question  des  incompatibility 
was  brought  on  by  de  Sade :  it  was,  in  brief,  that 
Deputies  could  not  be  promoted  to  salaried  public 
places,  or  obtain  promotion  during  the  legislature  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  for  a  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  powers :  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  were  proposed.  Lamartine  attacked  the  proposal, 
as  he  had  done  before :  he  did  not  deny  the  existence 
of  defects  in  the  representation  and  in  the  government, 
but  he  would  remedy  it  in  other  ways,  by  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage:  he  did  not  even  object  to  universal 
suffrage.  The  consideration  of  the  question  was  re- 
jected, but  only  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  The  question 
between  the  beet-root  sugar  of  France,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  system  of  Napoleon  in  January,  1812,  and 
the  sugar  of  the  colonies,  had  often  been  before  the 
Chamber  since  1832  :  two  interests  were  in  opposition, 
which  it  was  urgent  to  reconcile,  if  possible.  Tiie  law 
that  was  passed  provided  for  the  progressive  equaliza- 
tion of  the  duties  on  colonial  sugar  and  beet  sugar. 
During  the  session,  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which,  after 
interruptions,  had  been  resumed,  seemed  to  be  termin- 
ated; and  the  British  ministry  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  result,  when  public  opinion  and  the 


Chambers  declared  against  the  treaty,  and  the  French 
ministry  yielded  to  the  oppositioUf  A  postal  conven- 
tion was,  however,  signed  between  France  and  England 
(3rd  of  April),  for  regulating  the  chargea  on  letters 
from  one  country  to  the  o^her ;  and  another  convention 
was  made  (13th  February,  1843),  for  the  mutual  sur- 
render, in  certain  cases,  of  persons  who  were  under 
criminal  charges  in  either  of  the  two  countries,  and  had 
made  their  escape  to  the  other. 

The  French  king  also  extended  his  personal  alliances 
this  year.  He  married  his  daughter  Clementine  to  the 
prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  the  prince  de 
Joinville  married  a  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  late  emperor 
of  Brazil.  The  temporary  alienation  of  France  and 
England,  produced  by  the  Eastern  question,  and  other 
matters,  seemed  to  be  cured ;  and  the  visit  of  queen 
Victoria  to  Louis- Philippe  at  the  chateau  d'Eu,  in  the 
month  of  September,  was  considered  evidence  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  respective  representa- 
tives of  power  in  the  two  countries.  The  due  de  Bor- 
deaux, who  came  to  London  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
did  not  visit  the  English  court,  which  could  not  indeed 
receive  a  prince  who  claimed  a  crown  by  a  title  which 
England  did  not  acknowledge.  The  dues  de  Nemours 
and  de  Montpensier  made  a  tour  through  the  south  and 
west  of  France,  where  they  were  received  with  accla- 
mations,— a  pleasing  but  doubtful  evidence  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people, — as  Napoleon  and  Charles  X. 
had  found  by  experience.  The  mayor  of  Mans  alone 
disturbed  the  pleasure  of  the  tour :  he  read  the  due  de 
Nemours  a  long  political  lecture,  in  the  form  of  an 
address ;  a  discourse  certainly  ill-timed,  but  plain- 
spoken  and  true.  The  duke  made  a  reply  judicious 
enough;  and  the  government  ended  the  matter  by 
depriving  the  mayor  of  his  office. 

In  the  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  (Decem- 
ber 27,  1843),  a(\er  expressing  his  confidence  in  a 
favourable  issue  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Spain, 
the  king  said :  **  The  sincere  friendship  which  unites 
me  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  cordial  un- 
derstanding {la  cordiale  entente)  which  exists  between 
my  government  and  hers,  confirm  me  in  this  confi- 
dence." The  speech  spoke  of  the  ameliorated  condi- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  of  improvement 
in  the  finances.  The  answer  of  the  Peers  was  adula- 
tory: **  We  thank  the  king  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country." — *'  Sire,  your  family  is  ours." — "The  king, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  promised  to  consecrate  to  us 
his  whole  existence,  to  do  nothing  except  for  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  France ;  France  has  promised  to 
him  fidelity:  the  king  has  kept  his  oaths;  what 
Frenchman  could  forget  or  betray  his  ?"  The  Deputies 
said,  *'  Between  France  and  you  the  alliance  is  indis- 
soluble." This  was  the  language  of  a  majority;  but 
there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  Chamber,  and  it  dis- 
played itself  as  usual  on  the  question  of  the  secret- 
service  money,  and  the  affairs  of  Tahiti.  The  sup- 
plementary credits,  which  were  annually  voted,  had 
become  a  kind  of  supplementary  budget,  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in 
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general.  The  king's  speech  said  nothing  on  the 
question  of  dotations,  a  question  which  threatened 
every  ministry  with  ruin ;  but  an  article  in  the  '  Mo- 
niteur'  (30th  of  June),  the  responsibility  of  which 
Guizot  accepted  for  all  the  ministry,  was  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  the  nation  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  ill  received ;  and  the  ministers  learned, 
by  feeling  their  way,  that  they  were  on  dangerous 
ground.  The  king's  speech  spoke  of  the  cordial 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  session  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken.  There  were  French  settlers  at  Tahiti,  and 
apostolic  missionaries.  Their  alleged  ill-treatment  by 
the  government  of  Tahiti  brought  a  French  naval  force 
there  to  demand  reparation  ;  and  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  admiral  Dupetit^Thouars  and  queen 
Poroare  (September,  1838).  Fresh  complaints  of  the 
French  residents  led  to  fresh  demands  and  to  new 
negotiations,  which  resulted  in  the  protectorate  of  the 
Society  Islands  being  offered  to  France  by  the  queen 
and'  the  chiefs,  and  accepted  by  Dupetit  -  Thouars 
(9th  September,  1842).  An  English  consul,  named 
Pritchard,  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  1843,  whom  the  Frencii 
charged  with  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  French, 
with  exciting  the  natives  to  revolt.  Pritchard  was 
arrested  by  the  French  governor,  and  sent  out  of  the 
island.  His  arrest  and  expulsion  caused  a  great  fer- 
ment in  England.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  many  and 
complicated :  Pritchard  denied  the  truth  of  the  French 
allegations,  and  invited  the  strictest  examination  into 
his  conduct.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  that  England 
and  France  were  near  finding  materials  for  a  quarrel  at 
the  distance  of  half  the  globe.  In  Africa,  also,  diffi- 
culties arose.  Abd-el-Kader,  driven  to  the  frontiers 
of  Marocco,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  emperor  into  his 
quarrel  with  France ;  and  the  emperor,  seeking  or 
having  a  good  pretext  in  the  presence  of  some  French 
troops  on  territory  which  he  claimed  as  his,  and  the 
French  claimed  as  belonging  to  Algeria,  attacked  the 
French  troops.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  nego- 
tiation, France  and  Marocco  were  at  open  war.  The 
French  fleet,  under  the  prince  de  Joinville,  bombarded 
Tangier  (6th  August)  and  Mogador ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August,  marshal  Bugeaud  completely  defeated  the 
troops  of  Marocco  at  the  battle  of  Isly.  If  the  war 
with  Marocco  had  led  to  the  extension  of  the  French 
conquests  in  Africa,  it  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  serious  misunderstanding  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  but,  fortunately,  the  French  were  satisfied  with 
chastising  the  emperor;  and  a  convention  was  made 
(10th  September).  The  affair  of  Pritchard  was  settled 
by  the  French  government  justifying  the  expulsion  of 
Pritchard,  but  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  certain 
circumstances  which  attended  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  Pritchard,  and  offering  him  some  indemnity. 
The  English  ministry  accepted  th^e  apology,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  but  the  indemnity  was  declined.  Both 
sides  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  quarrel.  The  king 
of  the  French  came  to  England  in  September,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  queen  Victoria ;  and  the  favourable  reception 


which  he  met  with  in  the  country  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  cordial  understanding.  The  due  d'Angou- 
l^me  died  this  year  in  his  exile  (June)  at  Gpritz,  and 
Joseph,  the  elder  brother  of  Napoleon. 

The  king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
December^  1844,  announced  the  termination  of  the 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure :  it  also 
announced  the  marriage  of  the  due  d'Aumale,  one  of 
the  king's  sons.  In  their  answer,  the  Deputies  assured 
the  king,  that  "  the  honour  of  his  reign  was  associated 
with  the  happiness  of  France."  But  the  ministers 
carried  the  address  by  only  a  small  majority ;  and  they 
were  attacked  on  their  genera]  policy,  on  the  English 
alliance,  and  on  the  affair  of  Pritchard.  On  the  18th 
of  March,  1845,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  modified  the 
way  of  voting,  and  it  established  three  ways  :  first,  the 
summary  proceeding,  by  sitting  and  rising;  second, 
by  division,  in  which  case  a  member  received  only  one 
ball,  and  deposited  it  either  in  a  white  or  a  black  urn  ; 
thirdly,  the  secret  vote,  when  twenty  members  called 
for  it,  which  was  a  continuance  of  the  former  practice. 
The  annual  question  *  des  incompatibilith '  was  re- 
produced, but  the  proposition  was  not  even  taken  into 
consideration.  Ledru-Rollin's  proposition  to  abolish 
the  pecuniary  qualification  of  the  Deputies,  and  to  give 
the  Deputies  daily  pay,  did  not  even  reach  a  reading. 
The  question  of  the  *  adjonciion  des  capaciiist  brouglit 
forward  by  Cremieux,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  28 
out  of  330  votes.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1846 
was  fixed  at  1,434  millions. 

The  right  of  search,  given  by  the  conventions  of 
1831  and  1834  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  France ;  and 
Guizot  had  influence  enough  with  the  British  cabinet 
to  induce  them  to  consent  to  a  new  convention  for  ten 
years  (29th  of  May,  1845),  by  which  the  right  of  search 
was  abolished,  after  certain  conditions  were  complied 
with  by  the  French  government.  The  French  and 
English  governments  also  agreed  to  send  each  a  naval 
force  of  twenty- 9ix  ships  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to 
co-operate  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
10th  Article,  among  other  things,  declared,  that  *'  in 
the  course  of  the  fifth  year  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  shall  consult  anew,  and  decide  according  to 
circumstances,  if  it  is  fit  to  put  in  effect  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  present  convention."  After  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  committee  of  the  opposition,  called  the 
gauche  consiiiutionelle,  published  a  manifesto  (12th 
of  July),  which  was  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  the 
ministry  of  the  29th  of  October,  who  were  charged 
with  weakness  in  their  foreign  relations,  corruption  at 
home,  and  opposition  to  the  most  necessary  reforms. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  question  of  education  had 
involved  a  struggle  between  the  University  and  the 
Church,  which  became  a  struggle  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  It  was  proved  by  incontestible  evi- 
dence, that  though  the  law  prohibited  the  corporation 
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of  the  Jesuits,  the  society  was  re-organizing  itself  all 
over  France,  and  that  more  than  twenty  houses  of  the 
order  were  re-established.  The  government  could  not 
refuse  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  wishing  to  effect  the 
object  by  quiet  means,  they  sent  M.  Rossi  to  Rome 
to  the  Holy  Father,  who,  after  some  negotiation, 
yielded'  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  government,  and 
sent  an  order  to  the  superior  of  the  houses  in  France 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  In  this  year, 
general  comte  Moline  de  Saint- Yon  took  the  depart- 
ment of  war  in  place  of  marshal  Soult,  who  still 
retained  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  and  Salvandy 
succeeded  Villemain  as  minister  of  public  instruction, 
whose  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  appeared  to  be  indicated  by  the  steady 
increase  of  the  revenue  from  indirect  taxation,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1845,  double  of  what  it  was 
in  1830,  though  there  had  been  great  reductions  of 
taxation  in  two  of  the  most  important  articles  of  indi- 
rect income,  the  customs,  and  wines,  and  other  drinks. 
From  the  amount  of  333  millions  in  1840,  the  revenue 
from  indirect  taxation  had  increased  to  near  390  millions 
in  1845 ;  an  improvement  which  promised  the  means 
of  reducing  the  national  debt,  and  of  accomplishing  the 
extensive  railway  undertakings. 

The  queen  of  England  again  paid  a  visit,  on  her 
return  from  Germany,  to  Louis-Philippe,  at  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eu.  The  royal  family  was  increased  this  year 
by  two  births.  The  wife  of  the  due  d'Aumale,  a 
Sicilian  princess,  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  month 
of  November ;  and  in  the  same  month  a  son  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  de  Joinville  by  his  wife,  the  Bra- 
zilian princess,  with  more  than  regal  length  of  name, 
Fran9oise  -  Caroline-  Jeanne  -  Charlotte -Leopoldine-Ro- 
maine-Xavidre-de-Paula-Michelle-Gabrielle-Raphaelle- 
Gonzaga. 

The  king's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  (27th 
December^  1845)  was  followed  by  long  debates  on  the 
whole  policy  of  the  government ;  but  the  ministers  had 
a  majority.  The  speech  was  short,  and  in  general 
terms:  it  expressed  the  king's  hope  that  the  policy 
which  had  maintained  peace  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
storms,  would  one  day  honour  the  memory  of  his  reign. 
The  answer  of  the  Deputies  told  the  king  "  that  the 
affection  of  the  country  was  secured  to  him  for  ever, 
and  that  every  day  rendered  more  indissoluble  the 
intimate  union  between  the  king's  family  and  the 
country."  The  question  des  incompatibilUSs  was  again 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  de  Re- 
musat  (March  16th,  1846),  and  the  discussion  of  the 
several  heads  of  the  proposition  was  again  rejected.  It 
was  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  was  looking 
forward  to  the  elections.  The  session  terminated  on 
the  3rd  of  July;  and  preparations  were  already  made  for 
the  electoral  struggle.  There  was  an  apparent  fusion 
of  the  centre  gauche  and  the  gauche  corutitutionelle  ; 
and  the  manifesto  which  they  agreed  in  publishing 
said :  "  The  question  for  every  elector  is  not  to  choose 
the  man  whom  he  prefers,  but,  by  naming  an  indepen- 
dent man,  to  whatever  shade  of  opposition  he   may 


belong,  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  ministerial  candi- 
date." The  elections  were  more  favourable  to  the 
ministers  than  they  could  have  expected ;  and  probably 
the  attempts  again  made  on  the  king's  life  helped  to 
secure  this  result.  On  the  16th  of  April,  as  the  king 
and  queen  were  going  in  their  carriage  near  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  park  of  Fontainebleau,  a  man  named 
Lecomte  fired  twice  on  the  carriage,  and  one  of  the 
balls  fell  at  the  queen's  feet.  Again,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  while  the  king  was  on  a  balcony  of  the  Taileries, 
a  man,  who  was  at  some  distance,  discharged  two  pistol- 
shots  at  him.  The  session  opened  on  the  17th  of 
August,  and  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  September. 
The  warmth  with  which  the  Deputies  expresaed  their 
devotion  to  the  king's  person  was  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  recent  attempts  on  his  life.  The  close  of  the 
year  1846  was  unfortunate  for  France.  In  1845  the 
crops  of  grain  were  hardly  an  average,  and  the  potato 
failed  in  some  places,  though  not  so  extensively  as  in 
England  and  Ireland.  In  1846  the  failure  of  the 
potato  was  more  extensive  in  France ;  and  the  crops 
of  grain  were  short.  Provisions  were  dear  all  over 
Europe.  Great  floods  devastated  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhdne,  the  Saone,  and  other  rivers.  From  the  Puy- 
de-Ddme  (18th  October)  a  torrent  of  melted  snow 
descended  into  the  basins  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loiret, 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  and  rolling  over  the  plains  of 
Touraine,  swept  away  bridges,  villages,  cattle,  crops, 
and  everything  which  opposed  its  irresistible  force. 
The  railroad  speculations,  into  which  greediness  had 
precipitated  many  persons,  led  to  jobbing,  fraud,  loss 
of  fortune  by  some,  and  the  transfer  of  their  money 
to  the  pockets  of  others.  A  panic  came  :  the  supplies 
of  money  from  England  did  not  arrive ;  for  the  same 
causes  had  produced  a  like  effect  there  also.  People 
had  parted  with  their  ready  cash  to  the  various  com- 
panies, and  were  engaged  to  pay  more.  Shares  fell, 
the  money-market  was  deranged,  and  there  was  a 
financial  crisis. 

The  marriage  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  had  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  chief  cabinets  of  Europe ; 
but  the  French  and  English  ministry  were,  as  usual, 
the  busiest  in  looking  after  other  people's  affairs.  The 
French  and  English  could  not  agree ;  for,  besides  the 
queen  of  Spain,  there  was  her  sister  Louisa,  who  might 
one  day  come  to  the  throne,  and  her  marriage  was 
almost  as  grave  an  affair  as  that  of  Isabella.  This  long- 
debated  affair  was  settled  by  both  the  queen  and  her 
sister  being  married  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  (10th 
October,  1 846).  The  queen  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Cadiz,  don  Francisco  de  Assis,  and  her  sister 
to  the  due  de  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  the  king 
of  the  French.  The  British  cabinet  protested  against 
the  marriage  of  this  young  girl  to  a  French  prince,  both 
before  and  after  the  event.  They  founded  their  objec- 
tions on  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  law  of  Spain ; 
but,  independent  of  these  objections,  it  was  said  by  the 
British  cabinet,  that  the  British  government  could  not 
consider  this  marriage  simply  as  an  arrangement 
between   two  royal  families,  but  as  a  political  com- 
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bination  between  two  great  powers,  which  tended  to 
ally  one  to  the  other  in  the  external  relations  of  both, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other 
states.  This  Spanish  marriage  cooled  the  entente  cor- 
diale;  a  circumstance  which  probably  encouraged 
Austria  to  submerge  the  petty  republic  of  Cracow 
(11th  November)  in  its  own  ill-digested  body  poli- 
tical. The  English  and  French  governments  protested 
severally  against  this  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  Austria  had  committed  in  concert  with  Prussia 
and  Russia.  The  marriage  of  the  due  de  Bordeaux 
(7  th  November)  to  the  elder  sister  of  the  reigning  duke 
of  Modena>  the  only  European  prince  who  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  Louis-Philippe,  was  not  an  event  of 
any  political  importance.  The  invader  of  Strassburg 
and  of  Boulogne,  Louis-Napoleon,  another  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  France,  made  his  escape  in  disguise 
(25th  of  May,  1846)  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  since  his  last  unlucky 
attempt.  His  father,  Louis,  once  king  of  Holland, 
died  this  year  at  Leghorn  (25th  of  July). 

The  session  of  1847  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1847,  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Food  was  dear,  and  it  was  necessary  to  import  largely 
from  abroad,  which  drained  France  of  its  metallic 
currency.  The  railroad  undertakings  were  checked, 
for  more  had  been  undertaken  than  could  be  accom- 
plished at  present  in  the  financial  state  of  the  country. 
The  king's  speech  said  nothing  of  the  ill  will  on  the 
side  of  England,  caused,  or  supposed  to  be  caused,  by 
the  Spanish  marriage ;  and  it  spoke  of  the  continuance 
of  tbe  concert  between  the  two  countries  for  settling 
the  troubled  affairs  of  La  Plata.  The  marriage  of  the 
due  de  Montpensier  was  said  to  be  **  a  new  pledge 
of  those  good  and  intimate  relations  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  France  and  Spain."  As  to  the 
affair  of  Cracow,  the  king  said  that  he  had  protested 
against  the  infraction  of  treaties.  The  Peers,  in  their 
answer  to  the  speech,  declared  that  the  king's  dynasty 
'*  daily  fixed  its  roots  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the 
P'rench."  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  said,  '*  Like 
your  majesty,  we  wish  to  found  in  our  country  an  in- 
dissoluble alliance  between  the  monarchy  and  liberty." 
The  ministers  carried  the  address  by  a  very  great 
majority,  the  largest  that  a  ministry  had  commanded 
for  seventeen  years.  The  question  of  electoral  reform 
was  again  brought  forward  ;  and  one  part  of  the  propo- 
sition was  to  reduce  the  electoral  qualification  to  100 
francs,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  Deputies  by  100. 
The  ministry  opposed  the  discussion  of  the  measure ; 
and  Guizot  said,  "  We  do  not  say  that  the  electoral 
law  is  perfect — but  at  present,  under  the  actual  cir. 
cum  stances,  we  oppose  the  proposal  as  bad  and  inop- 
portune." The  question  of  the  '  prise  en  eansidSration  * 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  98.  The  diminution 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  was  loudly  demanded  by  the 
country,  was  still  deferred,  though  it  was  carried  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  high  price  of  food,  and  the  financial  difficulties 
of  1847,  caused  great  distress,  and  grievous  disturb- 


ances broke  out  in  many  departments,  particularly  in 
the  west;  but  the  government  promptly  repressed 
these  disorders,  and  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people.  One  of  the  measures  (28th  of 
January)  was  equivalent  to  the  allowing  of  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  cerealia  for  the  space  of  six 
months ;  and  two  ordonnances  were  designed  to  keep 
certain  articles  of  food  from  being  exported.  In  the 
month  of  February,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  minister 
of  justice  and  worship,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Hebert.  In  May,  M.  Dumon  took  the  department 
of  finance  in  place  of  Lacave-Laplagne ;  M.  Trezel 
had  the  department  of  war  in  place  of  Saint- Yon ;  the 
due  de  Montebello  had  the  marine,  in  place  of  admiral 
Mackau ;  and  M.  Jayr  took  the  department  of  public 
works,  in  place  of  M.  Dumon,  who  had  become  min- 
ister of  finance.  The  session  closed  in  August.  Soult 
had  long  been  merely  the  nominal  president  of  the 
council,  and  his  nullity  was  more  conspicuous  after  he 
had  given  up  the  department  of  war.  He  asked  leave 
to  retire,  which  the  king  allowed ;  but  he  conferred  on 
him  the  distinction  of  marechal-general  de  France, 
a  title  which  Turenne  and  Villars  had  enjoyed.  Ouizot 
became  president  of  the  council  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  man  who  gave  hopes  of  reform  in  his  address 
at  Lisieux,  but  had  lately  declared  that  the  French 
must  still  wait  for  what  they  expected.  The  oppo- 
sition this  year  began  a  system  of  agitation  for  electoral 
reform,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  a  union  of  all  the 
shades  of  opposition.  Above  1,200  electors  of  Paris 
and  a  great  number  of  Deputies  dined  together  at  Paris 
on  the  9th  of  July  :  this  was  called  the  banquet  of  the 
Chateau  Rouge.  At  a  dinner  at  Mdcon  (18th  of  July), 
Lamartine  declared  himself  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  of  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press.  At 
some  of  the  reform  banquets  the  usual  toast  of  the 
king  was  omitted.  In  the  interval  between  the  two 
sessions,  about  seventy  reform  banquets  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  France,  all  of  which  passed  off  quietly; 
but  they  were  evidence  that  public  opinion  was  de- 
claring itself  on  the  question  of  reform.  Several  cases 
of  gross  malversation  in  public  functionaries  were 
detected,  which  furnished  the  opposition  journals  vrith 
weapons  against  the  ministry.  A  suit  among  the 
shareholders  in  the  salt-mines  of  Gouhenans  brought 
to  light  a  letter  of  general  Despans-Cubi^res,  which 
contained  the  following  passage :  "  We  must  not  hesi- 
tate about  the  means  of  procuring  for  ourselves  an  in- 
terested support  even  in  the  council :  I  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  this  support  —  do  not  forget  that  the 
government  is  in  greedy  and  corrupt  hands."  M.  Teste, 
formerly  minister  of  public  works,  and  now  a  peer  and 
president  at  the  court  of  Cassation,  felt  that  this  pas- 
sage was  applicable  to  himself,  and  he  denied,  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  he  was  in  any  way  whatever  implicated  in  so 
scandalous  a  matter.  Cubidres,  Teste,  and  a  man 
named  Parmentier,  were  arrested  and  tried  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  A  fourth,  named  Pellapra,  who 
was  involved  in  the  same  accusation,  made  his  escape. 
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The  trial  began  on  the  8th.  Cubidres  admitted  that 
he  had  given  Pellapra  a  considerable  sum,  which^  as 
Pellapra  told  him,  Teste  had  received.  Teste,  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  evidence,  made  two  attempts  at 
suicide.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Teste  was  found  guilt j 
of  corruption  in  1842  and  1843,  when  he  was  minister 
of  public  works ;  and  Cubiferes  and  Parmentier  were 
found  guilty  of  having  bribed  a  minister  of  state,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  concession  of  a  mine.  Teste  was 
condemned  to  civic  degradation,  to  pay  a  fine  of  94,000 
francs,  and  to  three  years'  imprisonment :  he  was  also 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  the  sum  of  94,000  francs,  the  price  of  his  inte- 
grity. Cubi^res  and  Parmentier  were  condemned  to 
civic  degradation,  and  Cubieres  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs.  The  course  of  justice  was  prompt  and  severe  : 
no  persons  were  implicated  except  the  accused,  and  yet 
party  spirit,  which  is  never  just,  attempted  to  throw 
oil  the  administration  the  scandal  of  an  offence  which 
might  be  committed  under  any  form  of  government. 
A  general  feeling  of  distrust  was  spread,  and  the  word 
*  Corruption  '  was  associated  with  the  policy  of  the 
actual  administration.  A  horrible  tragedy  that  occurred 
at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  showed 
still  Airther  the  state  of  opinion.  The  duchess  de 
Pradiii,  the  only  daughter  of  marshal  Sebastiani,  and 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  was  murdered  in  her  own 
house ;  and  the  evidence  sooii  showed  that  the  mur- 
derer could  be  no  other  than  the  duke  her  husband. 
As  the  duke  was  a  peer  of  France^  he  could  not  be 
arrested  until  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  constituted  as 
a  court  of  justice  by  a  royal  ordonnance ;  and  in  the 
interval  he  took  poison,  and  died  before  his  tritfl.  Four 
journals  were  seised  for  having  made  the  crime  of  an 
individual  the  ground  of  general  remarks  upon  the 
government  and  the  state  of  society.  On  the  last  day 
of  1847  the  king  lost  his  sister  Adelaide,  who  had 
shared  with  him  the  earliest  and' most  painful  years 
of  his  exile,  and  who,  both  in  his  adversity  and  in  his 
prosperity,  had  been  a  faithful  friend  and  counsellor. 

The  long  war  in  Algiers  was  terminated  in  1847; 
and  on  the  80th  of  May,  marshal  Bugeaud,  having 
reduced  the  country  to  submission^  resigned  the  gover- 
norship. In  the  beginning  of  September  the  due 
d'Aumale  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria. 
But  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  still  on  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  emperor's- 
power ;  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Marocco 
made  his  escape  to  the  emir.  An  attack  by  Abd-el- 
Kader  on  some  Marocco  cavalry  roused  the  emperor  to 
activity,  and  his  troops  being  assembled  in  overwhelm- 
ing force,  drove  Abd-el-Kader  over  the  river  Malouia, 
upon  the  French  frontier.  General  Lamoricidre  was 
looking  for  the  emir;  and  though  he  might  have 
escaped,  yet  being  weary  of  the  contest,  and  seeing 
the  "hour  come  which  was  marked  by  God,"  be 
surrendered  himself  to  the  French  general,  on  con- 
dition of  being  taken  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  or  to  Alex- 
andria. On  the  28rd  of  November  he  was  presented 
to  the  due  d'Aumale,  who  confirmed  the  promise  of  the 


general  ;*  and  on  the  25tb,  the  emir,  with  bis  women, 
his  children,  and  his  servantsi  was  shipped  for  Toulon. 
The  session  opened  on  the  28th  of  December,  1847. 
The  king's  speech  promised  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  salt,  and  the  charge  on  letters.     It  concluded  by 
saying,  "  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  fermented  by 
hostile  or  blind  passions,  one  conviction  animates  and 
supports  me;  we  possess  in  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy, in  the  union  of  the  great  powers  of  the  State, 
the  certain  means  of  surmounting  all  these  obstacles, 
and  of  satisfying  all  the  moral  and  material  interesu 
of  our  dear  country."     These   words   contained   an 
allusion  to  the  agitation  for  refbrm,   which    was  still 
going  on.     There  was  a  great  reform  banquet  on  the 
19th  of  December,  at  Grenoble,  at  which  one  thousand 
persons  were  present.     There  was  another  at  Cambrai, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1 848,  at  which  the  first  toast 
was,  "  To  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform."     The 
minister  of  instruction  had  already  stopped  two  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  College  de  France ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  Janaary,  1848,  M.  Michelet  received 
official  notice,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment, bis  course  also  was  suspended ;  but  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  reason  for  this  order.      The   pupils 
of  Michelet  declared,  in  a  protest,  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  suspension  of  the  three  professors   was,    that 
"  their  animated^  ardent,  and  truthful  ]anguage»  roused 
the  generoas  sentiments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  love 
of  country,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity."    On  the  19tb 
of  January  the  address  of  the  Peers  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority.     One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  address 
was  directed  against  the  reform  banquets:    "  Noisy 
manifestations,"  said  the  Peers,  "  in  which  are  blindly 
mingled  vague  ideas  of  reform  and  of  progress,  passions 
hostile  to  our  monarchical  constitution,  opinions  sub- 
versive of  social  order,  and  detestable  reminiscences, 
have  rather  disquieted  than  disturbed  men's   minds: 
the  government  was  bound  to  direct  its  attention  to 
them :  we  are  persuaded  that  such  agitation,  tolerated 
by  a  free  government,   is  powerless   against   public 
order."     During  the  debates  on  tbe  address   in   the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,   petitions   were  presented  for 
electoral   and  parliamentary  reform.        The   debates 
turned,  among  other  matters,  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  ministers  in  Italy,  and  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  Switserland,  whicb  was  violently  attacked  by 
Thiers  (4th  February).     'In  the  debate  on  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  proposed  address,  which  stigmatized 
the  reform  banquets,  and  consequently  the  Deputies 
who  were  present  at  them,  Duch&tel  (9th  February) 
maintained,  that  ever  since  the  year  '90,  the  authority 
of  the  government  to  prevent  meetings  which  it  might 
consider  dangerous   to   order,  had  been  undisputed ; 
and  he  added,  that  the  government  wnuld  not  yield  on 

*  Dispatch  of  the  governor-general  to  the  minister  of  vnr. 
The  convention,  which  was  made  orally,  was  ratified  in 
writing  by  Lamoricifere.  "  I  ratified,"  says  the  governor- 
general  in  his  dispatch,  *'  the  promise  of  general  Lamori- 
ci^re ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  the  government  of  tbe 
king  will  sanction  it." 
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a  question,  where  it  had  right  on  its  side.  This  tenth 
and  last  artiele  of  the  prcjet  d^addresse  caused  a  long 
and  violent  discussion <  An  amendment  of  M.  Sallan- 
drouze,  whieh  expressed  a  wish  for  parliamentary 
reform,  was  rejectedi  but  only  by  222  votes  against 
189,  or  by  16  votes  only  of  the  absolute  majority 
(February  12).  After  this,  the  opposition  left  the 
ministry  and  their  friends  to  vote  the  paragraph  and 
the  address.  The  address  was  carried  by  241  votes 
out  of  244,  the  whole  number  that  voted  on  the 
occasion. 

There  was  to  be  a  reform  banquet  in  the  twelfth 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  but  the  declaration  of  the 
minister  caused  it  to  be  deferred  several  times.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  it  should  take  place  on  the  22nd 
of  February.  On  the  rooming  of  the  21st  the  journals 
of  the  opposition  published  a  reform  manifesto  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
banquet ;  which  fixed  the  Place  de  la  Madelaine  as  the 
rendezvous  for  the  guests,  and  prescribed  the  direction 
which  the  procession  should  take  to  the  banquet.  The 
pr^fet  of  police  answered  by  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Paris  ;  in  which  they  were  requested  to  obey 
the  law,  and  not  to  join  any  assemblages.  On  the 
same  day  Odilon-Barrot  addressed  the  Chamber  on 
the  question  of  the  right  of  assembling.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  denied  the  right ;  but  he  maintained  it, 
provided  notice  was  given  to  the  authorities,  and  there 
was  no  tumult,  and  no  arms  were  carried.  Duchdtel 
declared  that  the  ministry  might  have  prevented  the 
banquet  by  the  employment  of  force,  but  they  had 
always  been  willing,  and  still  were  willing,  to  let 
matters  go  so  far  as  to  raise  the  legal  question,  which 
might  be  decided  judicially  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  an 
alleged  contravention  of  the  law  could  be  established  : 
but  he  added^  that  the  manifesto  of  the  committee  was 
not  limited  to  inviting  persons  to  repair  to  the  banquet; 
it  had  requested  the  National  Guards  to  assemble,  as 
National  Guards,  and  it  invited  students  to  attend,  and 
it  regulated  the  form  of  procession ;  this  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  against  *'  attroupemens,"  and  also  of 
the  law  which  regulated  the  National  Guard.  Upon 
this  the  principal  members  of  the  opposition  published 
an  address  to  the  citizens,  which  announced,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  minister,  the 
banquet  was  adjourned.  This  notice  did  not  calm  the 
agitation,  and  it  was  ill-received  by  many. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  of  February  was  wet  and 
gloomy,  but  the  streets  were  crowded  from  an  early 
hour.  It  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  banquet,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  directed  their  way  towards 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  which  had  been  fixed  as 
the  point  of  assemblage.  About  mid- day  a  crowd 
surrounded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  was  soon 
protected  against  any  risk  of  attack.  Some  of  the 
windows  of  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
were  broken,  and  "Down  with  Guizot"  was  the  cry; 
but  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  surrounded  with 
troops.  The  crowd  and  the  agitation  went  on  increas- 
ing, and  in  some  parts  the  shops  were  closed.     In  the 


afternoon,  attempts  to  construct  barricades  were  made 
in  the  Rue  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  and  arms 
were  got  from  one  or  two  shops.  The  day  was  tumul- 
tuous and  threatening ;  but  in  the  evening  all  was  again 
quiet  in  the  parts  where  there  had  been  most  disturb- 
ance. Daring  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Odilon-Barrot,  in  the  name  of  fifty-three  Deputies, 
gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  impeach  the  ministry 
of  mal-administration.* 

On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  rappel  beat  in  several  quarters,  and  the  National 
Guard  responded  to  it.  Both  the  government  and  the 
people  were  busy  during  the  night.  Troops  were 
bivouacked  on  the  public  places ;  cannon  had  been 
brought  from  Vincennes,  and  planted  on  the  Places  du 
Carrousel  and  La  Concorde,  and  around  the  Tuileries. 
The  people  had  erected  barricades  at  numerous  points. 
Everything  was  ready  for  a  struggle.  The  contest 
began  at  the  barricades,  and  lasted,  at  some  of  them, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  But  the  dispo- 
sition  of  the  National  Guard  was  not  for  battle :  it  was 
for  conciliation,  but  still  against  the  ministry,  and  for 
electoral  reform.  The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  second 
legion  of  the  National  Guard  Informed  the  due  de 
Nemours,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28rd,  that  if  the  con- 
cessions demanded  by  public  opinion  were  not  made, 
he  could  not  answer  for  his  men.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  report  of  the  resignation  of  the  ministers 
was  carried  to  different  parts  of  Paris ;  and  between 
five  and  six,  people  were  again  moving  about  freely. 
But  the  fighting  was  not  yet  over  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple  and  other  places.  The  people,  now  in  arms, 
said  that  the  resignation  of  the  ministers  was  not 
enough.  In  the  evening,  however,  there  were  illu- 
minations on  the  boulevards  and  most  of  the  streets ; 
and  the  rejoicing  was  over  the  fall  of  Guizot.  But 
a  terrible  catastrophe  turned  joy  into  mourning.  At 
ten  in  the  evening  a  crowd  was  in  front  of  the  hotel 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise and  '  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie.'  All  at  once  a 
discharge  of  fire-arms  from  the  military  who  guarded 
the  place  stretched  fifty-two,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  sixty-three  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  dead  or  dying  on  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
a  shot  fired  by  some  unknown  person  against  the 
soldiers,  was  the  cause  of  this  murderous  discharge. 
The  dead  were  carried  off  by  the  exasperated  people, 
whose  cry  was  "Vengeance,  and  To  arms!"  **  To 
arms,  and  Vengeance !"  was  the  shout  which  responded 
to  the  mournful  procession  of  the  dead. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Paris  was  covered 
with  barricades,  some  of  them  immense  works.  Behind 
the  barricades,  on  which  fioated  the  tricolour  fiag, 
stood  the  men  to  defend  them,  armed  with  muskets, 
sabres,  pistols,  and  pikes.  The  tocsin  rung  the  signal 
for  battle,  and  the  fight  began  in  the  faubourg  Mont- 
martre  ;  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  at  the  boulevard 

♦  There  were  seven  heads  of  impeachment ;  some  of  them 
vague  enough. 
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St.  Denis,  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
line.  But  the  troops  were  ill-disposed  to  shed  the 
blood  of  their  brethren.  At  half-past  t«n  a  regiment 
was  fraternizing  with  the  people,  and  the  soldiers  were 
giving  up  their  arms.  Just  at  this  time,  a  proclama- 
tion, signed  by  Odilon-Barrot  and  Thiers,  appeared  on 
the  walls.  It  announced  that  orders  were  given  to 
suspend  the  firing;  that  Odilon-Barrot  and  Thiers 
were  empowered  by  the  king  to  form  a  ministry ;  that 
the  Chamber  would  be  dissolved ;  and  that  general 
Lamoriciere  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  command  of  the  troops  had 
been  given  to  marshal  Bugeaud  during  the  night  of  the 
23rd,  but  it  was  taken  from  him  in  the  morning  of  the 
24tb,  after  the  king  had  sent  for  Thiers.  The  marshal 
was  not  a  popular  man,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  ener- 
getic measures  against  the  insurrection.  The  procla- 
mation announcing  the  advent  of  a  new  ministry  was 
torn  in  pieces.  There  were  in  the  court  of  the  palace 
3,000  men,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  the  tide 
of  insurrection  was  flowing  rapidly  towards  the  Tuile- 
ries.  About  noon,  the  people,  headed  by  numerous 
detachments  of  the  National  Guard,  attacked  the  Palais 
Royal,  took  it,  and  sacked  the  royal  apartments.  The 
barricades  were  pushed  nearly  to  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
side  of  the  Ruea  Richelieu  and  Rivoli ;  the  proposed 
change  of  ministry  had  not  calmed  the  troubled  sea 
of  agitation  ;  an  attack  on  the  Tuileries  was  imminent. 
Rumour  spread  through  Paris  that  the  king  had  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  grandson.  Louis-Philippe 
yielded  to  the  tempest  which  gathered  round  his  head, 
and  left  the  Tuileries  in  one  carriage  with  the  que^, 
followed  by  the  duchess  of  Nemours  in  another.  An 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  made  his  way  to  the  due 
de  Nemours,  and  told  him  that  the  Tuileries  were 
surrounded,  and  that  the  attack  would  commence  im- 
mediately. The  duke  went  out,  and  the  people  walked 
in.  The  former  occupants  had  left  so  hastily,  that 
they  had  not  even  breakfasted.  The  new  comers 
made  merry  with  the  adventure.  A  gamin  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  first  who  entered  under  the  vestibule,  turned 
round  to  the  people,  and  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
said  in  royal  phrase,  "  Messieurs,  it  is  always  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  my 
people."  At  the  first  invasion  of  the  Tuileries,  furniture 
was  broken  or  burnt ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  emblems  of  royal 
power.  The  throne  was  carried  along  the  boulevards^ 
to  the  sound  of  drums,  by  people  mingled  with  the 
National  Guard,  and  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
of  July. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  half-past  twelve  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  Between  one  and  two 
o'clock  the  duchess  of  Orleans  entered  the  Chamber, 
leading  her  two  sons  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied  by 
the  due  de  Nemours.  M.  Dupin  announced  the  abdi- 
cation of  Louis-Philippe,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
royal  power  to  the  comte  de  Paris,  and  the  regency  to 
the  duchess  of  Orleans.  He  urged  that  an  entry 
should  be  made  on  the  minutes  of  the  acclamations 


which  had  accompanied  to  the  Chamber,  and  greeted 
on  their  arrival  the  comte  de  Paris  as  king  of  France, 
and  the  duchess  of  Orleans  as  r^ent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  wishes.      The  president  said, 

that  the  Chamber  by  its  unanimous  acclamations 

but  here  he  was  interrupted  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  and  by  the  spectators.  All  was  confusion.  La. 
martine  moved  that  the  sitting  be  suspended,  out  of 
respect  to  the  national  representation  and  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  The  president 
announced  the  suspension  of  the  sittings  until  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  new  king  retired.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  duchess  and  her  children,  with 
those  around  her,  retired  to  the  back  of  the  benches 
of  the  centre  gauche.  Odilon-Barrot  entered  the 
Chamber  while  M.  Marie  was  at  the  tribune  recom- 
mending a  provisional  government  of  five  members. 
Odilon-Barrot  said,  "  Our  duty  is  clear :  the  crown 
of  July  rests  on  the  head  of  a  child  and  of  a  woman— 
the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  a  ministry 
selected  from  among  men  of  the  most  tried  opinions, 
will  give  the  best  security  for  liberty:  he  could  not 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  anything  else."  A 
crowd  of  armed  men.  National  Guards,  students,  and 
workmen,  broke  into  the  Chamber,  many  of  them 
carrying  colours;  they  called  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  king.  A  man,  who  was  not  a  member,  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  said,  **  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
proclaim  the  comte  de  Paris  without  having  a  right  to 
do  so."  A  voice  called  out,  "  The  Republic."  When 
the  crowd  broke  in,  the  duchess  of  Orleans  retired  with 
her  children.  Cr6mieux,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Lamartine, 
were  all  at  the  tribune.  A  voice  said,  "  No  more  Bour- 
bons;" "Down  with  the  traitors;"  "A  provisional 
government."  Many  of  the  Deputies  retired.  Ledru- 
Rollin  obtained  a  hearing.  He  declared  that  a  regency 
was  impossible :  he  protested,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  against  this  new  usurpation:  he  called  for 
a  provisional  government,  not  named  by  the  Chamber, 
but  by  the  people;  and  an  immediate  appeal  to  a 
convention,  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  people.  Lamar- 
tine spoke :  he  would  also  have  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  should  prejudge  nothing  as  to  the  definitire 
form  of  government  which  it  should  please  the  nation 
to  adopt.  Several  lists  of  members  of  the  provisional 
government  were^  handed  to  Lamartine.  One  of  the 
doors  of  the  galleries  burst  open,  and  armed  men 
entered,  mixed  with  the  National  Guards,  crying, 
"Down  with  the  Chamber;  no  Deputies."  The 
Chamber  was  already  down.  The  president,  M.  Sauzet, 
said,  "  that  as  he  could  not  command  silence,  the 
sitting  was  at  an*  end."  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  no 
longer  existed.  The  people  armed  with  guns  and 
sabres,  and  mingled  with  the  National  Guards,  and 
some  Deputies  of  the  gauche  remained.  Dupont  de 
TEure  took  the  chair;  and  amidst  this  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  people,  a  list  of  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government  was  made.  There  were  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Republique,"  and  for  Ledni-RoUin.  At  four 
o'clock  the  Chamber  waf  empty. 
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In  the  evening  tlie  names  of  the  roembers  of  the 
provisional  government  were  announced.  They  were, 
Dupont  (de  TEure),  Lamartine,  Cremieux,  Fr.  Arago, 
Ledru-Rollin,  Garnier-Pagds,  Marie;  and  Armand 
Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  F.  Flocon,  and  Albert,  secre* 
taries.  The  provisional  government  declared  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved ;  that  a  National 
Assembly  should  be  convoked  ;  and  the  members  of  the 
** ex-Chamber  of  Peers"  were  forbidden  to  assemble. 
On  the  25th,  a  proclamation,  addressed  by  the  provi- 
sional government  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  was  headed, 
*'  R^publique  Fran9aise."  Another  proclamation,  of 
the  same  day,  signed  by  Gamier-Pages  and  Louis 
I31anc,  declared  that  the  provisional  government  under- 
took to  secure  the  existence  of  the  workman  by  labour ; 
to  guarantee  labour  to  all  citizens ;  and  it  recognized 
the  association  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  legitimate  advantages  of  their  industry.  The  pro- 
visional government  presented  themselves  to  the  people 
on  the  26th,  before  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  and  Lamartine 
announced  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic,  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights  by 
the  people,  and  the  opening  of  national  workshops  for 
the  unemployed  workmen,  A  note  was  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  journals  by  the  provisional  government, 
which,  after  stating  that  "  the  public  and  several 
journals  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see,  in  the  different 
journals,  the  real  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment," gave  the  following  list  of  them:  Dupont  (de 
TEure),  Lamartine,  Arago,  Marie,  Garnier-Pages, 
Ledru-Rollin,  Cremieux,  A.  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc, 
F.  Flocon,  Albert,  Bouvier,  secretary;  but  the  name 
of  Bouvier  was  fraudulently  inserted  by  himself  and 


three  self-elected  sub-secretaries,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  27th,  marshal 
Bugeaud  addressed  a  note  to  "  Monsieur  le  minislre," 
in  which  be  placed  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  new 
government.  ^  On  the  same  day  the  Republic  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  column  of  July. 

The  ministers  and  the  royal  family  were  dispersed. 
The  governn^nt  which  rose  out  of  the  insurrection 
of  July  melted  away  before  the  insurrection  of  February. 

Nobody  thought  that  it  was  so  near  its  end,  neither 
friends  nor  enemies.  The  history  of  the  last  few  months 
of  Louis-Philippe  remains  to  be  written. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  king  for  several  days. 
On  the  Srd  of  March  he  reached  England  wkh  the 
queen,  in  an  English  packet-boat  from  H&vre,  and 
landed  at  Newhaven,  in  Sussex. 


The  •  Revolutions  of  France  *  might  be  comprised 
within  moderate  limits,  if  a  nflan  had  the  talent,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  leisure  necessary  for  a  full  examin- 
ation and  a  critical  judgment  of  all  the  materials.  But 
such  a  work,  though  brief  in  its  results,  would  require  the 
steady  uninterrupted  labour  of  many  years.  With  the 
complete  mastery  of  a  subject,  a  man  throws  away  all 
that  incumbers  it,  and  presents  the  truth  in  a  few  plain 
words.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  durable  historical 
monument  is  raised.  A  work  written  with  imperfect 
information,  and  in  a  limited  time,  will  be  faulty,  both 
as  to  what  it  omits  and  what  it  contains  ;  and  nobody 
will  be  more  sensible  of  these  faults  than  he  who  has 
attempted,  with  impartial  temper,  to  retrace  the  events 
of  a  Revolution  which  has  agitated,  aud  still  agitates, 
all  European  societies. 
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Algiers,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  583  ;  difficulties  with  the 
native  tribes,  624 ;  surrender  of  Abd-el-Eader,  638 

Allied  armies,  their  occupation  of  France,  532;  how  dis- 
tributed, 535;  withdrawn,  547 

Allies,  their  treatment  of  France  after  the  Hundred  Days,  534 

Amiens,  peace  of,  442 

Amnesty  proposed  by  Louis  XYIII.,  541 ;  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  542 ;  compromise,  542 

— — ~  granted  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
exceptions  from,  519 

Ancients,  Council  of  the,  established,  878;  abolished,  429 

Ancona,  seizure  of,  by  the  French,  611 ;  evacuated,  630 

Angouldme,  Due  d',  appears  in  the  south  of  France,  607 ; 
holds  Toulouse  against  Napoleon,  in  the  Hundred 
Days,  519;  his  proceedings  in  the  South  after  the 
second  Restoration,  532 ;  his  expedition  to  Spain,  561 ; 
styled  Dauphin,  666;  resigns  his  right  to  the  crown, 
592  }  his  death,  685 

Duchesse  d',  maintains  Bordeaux  against  Na- 
poleon during  the  Hundred  Days,  519;  her  influence 
at  the  court,  548 ;  leaves  France  in  disguise,  692 

Antwerp,  defence  of,  by  Cainot,  507 ;  captured  by  Q^rard,  614 

Appellans,  deputies  so  called,  proposal  to  expel  them  from  the 
Convention,  257 

Arago,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848, 641 ; 
one  of  the  central  opposition  committee  in  1887,  626 

Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  his  successes  in  Germany,  898 ; 
&iUi  in  Italy,  404 

John  of  Austria,  defeated  by  Morean,  489 

Areole,  battle  of  the  bridge  of,  898 

Argonne,  campaign  of  the,  209 

Aries,  Archbishop  of,  murder  of  the,  200 

Armed  Neutrality,  the,  440 

— —  petitioners,  question  as  to,  176 

sections  of  Paris,  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  879 

Armoire  de  Fer,  the,  241 

Army,  the  French,  in  fivour  of  the  Revolution,  95 ;  the  offi- 
cers opposed  to  it,  107 ;  disorders  in  the,  146 ;  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  514 ;  retires  beyond 
the  Loire  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  531 ;  disbanded, 
583 

Army  of  En^and,  409,  442 

Artois,  Comte  d'  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  his  violent  cha- 
racter, 14 ;  einigrates,  42 ;  dlstmsted  by  Marie  Antoi-  [ 


nette,  82 ;  at  Coblentz,  112 ;  at  yieenB^  126 ;  at  PUnits 
146;  summoned  to  return  to  France,  and  refuses,  157; 
endeavours  to  procure  aid  from  the  foreign  powers,  362; 
makes  an  attempt  to  land  in  France,  876 ;  returns  at 
the  Restoration,  508,  512 ;  embarrasses  the  Government, 
532,  543 ;  estranged  from  the  king,  551 ;  their  recon- 
ciliation, 552 ;  his  power,  558;  buys  up  hostile  journals, 
565 ;  his  conduct  on  the  death  of  the  king,  566. — See 
Charles  X. 

Aspem,  battle  of,  488 

Assembly,  Constituent— See  Constituent  AsBembly. 

Legislative.— See  Legishitive  Assembly. 

National.— See  National  Assembly. 

Aasignatfl,  the,  88;  their  depreciation,  109;  the  amount 
issued,  388 

Associations,  law  against,  wann  debates  on  the,  617 

Ateliers  de  charity  established,  57 

Atheists,  the,  Robespierre's  opposition  to,  819 

Attroupemens,  laws  against,  605 

Aubaine,  droit  d',  finally  abolished  by  Louis  XVIII.,  650 

Auerstttdt,  battle  of,  472. 

Augereau,  General,  an  emissaiy  from  Bonaparte  to  the 
Directory,  406;  appointed  to  command  in  Germany, 
407 ;  created  marshal,  459 

Aumale,  Due  d',  bequest  to  the,  599 ;  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  638 

Austeriitz,  battle  of,  468 

Austria,  wars  with  France,  168,  418,  467,  504 

"  Austrian  Committee,"  the,  170 

Avignon  annexed  to  France,  95,  146;  tumults,  166,  635; 
assigned  as  a  residence  for  the  Pope,  500 

Babeuf  forms  a  new  Jacobin  club,  383;  his  conspiracy,  885; 
is  executed,  398 

Bailly,  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  8;  becomes  presi- 
dent, 11 ;  appointed  Maire  de  Paris,  89;  without  any 
real  power,  47 ;  succeeded  by  P6tion,  158 ;  is  executed, 
813 

Baker,  a,  hanged  by  the  populace,  on  suspicion  of  concealing 
bread,  76 

" the,  and  his  wife,"  a  term  applied  to  Louis  XVL  and 

his  queen,  64 

Bancal  delivered  to  the  Austrians  by  Dumouriea^  266; 
released,  388 

Bank  of  France  established,  434 

Barbaroux,  an  ardent  Marseillais,  184;  an  opponent  of 
Robespierre,  225;  impeached  as  one  of  the  Oironde, 
280;  is  executed,  814 

Barb^  heads  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  680 

Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  his  speech  in  the  States- 
General,  3 

Bamave,  a  Protestant  deputy  to  the  States-General,  80 ;  his 
opposition  to  Mirabeau,  97;  his  considerate  conduct 
to  the  royal  family,  134;  is  executed,  318 

Barras,  commandant  of  the  forces  of  the  Convention,  879 ; 
becomes  one  of  the  Directory,  883 ;  his  character,  396 ; 
negotiates  with  Louis  XYIIL,  421 ;  retires  from  the 
Directoiy,  424 ;  reappears  at  the  Restoration,  515 

Barrire,  president  of  the  Convention  at  the  trial  of  the  king, 
242;  concurs  in  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  845; 
is  sentenced  to  deportation,  but  escapee^  864;  is  par- 
doned by  the  Consuls,  480 ;  exiled  as  a  r^cide,  542% 

Barrot,  M.  Odillon,  one  of  the  association  to  protect  prisoners 
of  state,  554 ;  counsels  open  resistance  to  the  Polignac 
ministry,  588;  in  office  under  Louis  Philippe,  600; 
leads  the  opposition,  605;  advocates  the  ngencj  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  640 

Bartb61emy  becomes  one  of  the  Directoiy,  897;  is  deported, 
402 ;  becomes  a  peer  under  the  Bourbons,  549 

Bastille,  its  early  hlstoiy,  30 ;  its  capture  by  the  people,  85; 
commemorative  IHe,  99 

Batovian  RepubUc,  the,  estoblished,  412,  448 

BMitien,  battle  of,  508 
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Bftylen,  eapitiilAtioii  of  Dapont  at^  479 

Beanharaais,  Eugene,  appointed  yioeroy  of  Italy,  466;  his 
fidelity  to  Napoleon,  607 

Madame,  imprisoned,   828;   her  marriage  to 

Bonaparte,  886.— See  Josephine,  Empreaa. 

Beaavaia,  Bishop  of,  murdered,  200 

Belgium,  separation  of,  from  Holland,  600 ;  a  king  chosen, 
606 

Beranger,  the  poet,  prosecution  of,  679 

Beredna,  passage  of  the,  499 

Berlin  Decree,  the,  478 

Bern,  capture  and  plunder  of,  412 

Bemadotte,  General,  becomes  minister  of  war,  421 ;  hostile 
to  Bonaparte,  447 ;  created  marshal,  459 ;  senres  in 
Prussia,  478;  mistrusted  by  Napoleon,  488;  chosen 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  489 ;  his  bad  faith,  492;  allies 
himself  witib  the  Russians,  496 ;  defeats  Ney,  504 ;  in- 
vades Holland  and  Belgium,  506 

Berri,  Due  de,  assassination  of  the,  552 ;  hie  marriage,  543 ; 
riot  in  Paris  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  604 

Duchesse  de,  leaves  France  in  disguise  with  her  son, 

592 ;  lands  in  France,  612 ;  betrayed  and  imprisoned, 
614 ;  her  release,  615 

Berthier  assists  the  escape  of  the  king's  aunts,  112 ;  created 
marshal,  459 ;  made  Prince  of  Neufchfttel,  470 ;  escorts 
Louis  XVIII.  to  Paris,  512 

Bertier,  the  minister,  his  murder,  47 

Berton,  General,  insurrection  of,  559 

Bertrand,  General,  accompanies  Napoleon  to  Elba,  510 ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  a  decree  of  proscription  against  Marmont 
and  others,  519 ;  accompanies  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena, 
580 

Besenval,  commandant  in  Paris,  his  attack  on  the  people,  26 ; 
his  indecision,  88 ;  is  arrested,  49 ;  released,  50;  pro- 
ceedings against  him  quashed,  82 

Bessi^res  created  marshal,  459 ;  killed,  502 

Benmonville,  minister  of  war,  delivered  to  the  Austrians 
by  Dumouriejs,  266  ;  released,  888 ;  a  member  of  the 
I^visional  Government  of  1814,  509;  made  a  peer  at 
the  Refltoration,  550 

Billand-Varennes  promises  payment  to  the  Septembrista, 
201 ;  is  transported  to  Cayenne,  864 

Biron,  General,  abandoned  by  his  troops  at  Quievrain,  169; 
executed,  818 

Blanc,  Louis,  one  of  the  central  opposition  committee  of 
1887,  626 ;  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848.  641 

Blanqui  heads  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  is  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death,  680 

Blaye,  imprisonment  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  at,  615 

Blockade  of  continental  ports,  473 ;  of  the  coast  of  Holland, 
614 

Blncher  invades  France,  507;  defeated  at  Ligny,  524; 
assists  to  gain  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  525 ;  his  conduct 
in  Paris,  588 

Boisf^  d'Anglas,  his  firmness  as  president  of  the  Convene 
tion,  867 

Body-Guard  at  YersailleSj  skirmishes  with  the  popalace, 
68,70 

of  Charles  X.,  ]iis  parting  with  them,  595 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  appointed  King  of  Westphalia,  475 

Joseph,  appointed  King  of  Naples,  470;  pro- 
claimed King  of  Spain,  479 ;  expelled,  507 ;  abandons 
Paris  to  the  Allies,  509 ;  his  death,  635 

Louis,  made  King  of  Holland,  471 ;  negotiates 


485 ;  attempts  on  hia  life,  487,  488 ;  becomes  Preddeni 
of  the  Cisalpuie  Republic,  444 ;  appointed  Gonsnl  for 
life,  446 ;  the  Codes,  449 ;  education,  451 ;  war  wiih 
England,  458;  declared  Emperor,  457. — See  Napoleon, 
-fiunily  excluded  from  France,  641 


with  the  English  ministers,  488 ;  abdicates,  488 

Louis  Napoleon,  his  attempt  on  Strassbuiig,  628 ; 


in  Switzerland,  629 ;  lands  at  Boulogne,  681 ;  is  im- 
prisoned at  Ham,  631 ;  esoap^  637 

— Lucien,   intrigues  against  the  Directory,   410; 

his  conduct  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  427;  negotiations 
with  Spain,  442;  proposes  the  title  of  Emperor  for 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  457 ;  his  death,  681 

Napoleon,  serves  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  821; 


crushes  the  revolt  of  the  armed  sections  of  Paris,  379 ; 
his  marriage,  386;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  388 ;  his  successes,  889 ;  his  bravery  at 
the  bridge  of  Arcole,  393 ;  makes  terms  with  Austria, 
404  ;  professes  to  support  the  Directory,  405 ;  plans  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  413 ;  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Syria» 
414  ;  returns  to  France,  417 ;  overthrows  the  Directory, 
428 ;  becomes  First  Consul,  481 ;  conciliatory  measures, 
482 ;  his  court  at  the  Tuileries,  484;  Italian  campaign, 


Bonapartist  conspiracies,  559,  628 

Bonohamp,  a  Yendean  chief,  his  humanity,  805 

Bonnemer,  bravery  of,  at  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  85 

Bonnet  rouge,  period  of  its  introduction,  165 

Bordeaux,  Uie  first  place  tq  declare  in  favour  of  the  Bonzboi^s, 
508 

Due  de,  birth  of  the,  556  ;  abdication  of  Charles 

X.  in  his  favour,  592 ;  styled  Henry  V.  by  hia  parti- 
sans, 612 ;  his  marriage,  687. — See  Heniy  Y, 

Borodino,  battle  of,  495 

Bouill6,  his  dislike  to  1a  Fayette,  85 ;  in  danger  from  his 
own  troops,  107 ;  captures  Nancy  by  storm,  109;  plana 
the  king's  escape  from  Paiisi,  111 ;  is  foiled  in  his 
measures,  and  obliged  to  fly,  188 ;  his  letters,  185 ;  hia 
death,  162 

Boulogne,  attempt  of  Louis  Bonaparte  at,  681 

camp  at,  442 

flotilla,  the,  442 


Bourbon,  Due  de,  emigrates.  42 

the  younger,  his  suspicions  death,  999 

Bourbons,  restoration  of  the,  in  France,  511,  527 ;  in  Naples, 
541;    in   Spain,    507;    conspiracies  against  them  in 
France,  554,  555 ;  the  elder  branch  expelled,  592 ;  per- 
petual   banishment  decreed  against   them,    607;   the 
younger  branch  expelled,  640 
Bourmont  deserts  to  the  Allies  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
582 ;  gives  doubtful  testimony  against  Ney,  589 ;   be- 
comes minister  of  war,   581;   captures  Algiers,   583; 
resigns  his  command,  608 ;  lands  in  France,  612 
Bretagne,  oppomtion  of  the  Parliament  of,  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  79 ;  troubles  in,  862  ;  ended 
by  Hoohe,  894 
Breton  Club,  the,  24 ;  becomes  the  Jacobin  Club,  76 
Br6z6,  Hj^uis  de,  Grand-master  of  the  Ceremonies,  219 
Brissac,  Due  de,  Commander  of  the  King's  Guard,  171 ;  ia 

murdered,  207 
Briaeot  advocates  a  republic,  60;  a  leading  member  of  the 
Gironde,  154;  brings  forward  Roland,  166;  fall  of  his 
party,  279;  executed,  809 
British  Orders  in  Council,  their  unjustifiable  character,  475 
Broglie,  Marshal  de,  his  imprudent  letter  to  Condtf,  28; 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  near  Paris,  24 ;  emi- 
grates, 42 

a  member  of  the  Provisional  Qartra- 


mentof  1880,  591;  a  minister,  618 ;  resigns,  617;  re- 
called, 619 
Brueys,  Admiral,  his  death,  414 
Bruix,  Admiral,  a  confidant  of  Bonaparte,  428 
Brune,  General,  conquers  Switzerland,  412;  created  marshal, 

459 ;  is  murdered  at  Avignon,  585 
Brunet,  General,  executed,  818 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  advances  against  France,  178 ;  oonse- 
quences  of  his  manifesto,  187;  is  obliged  to  retreat, 
218  ;  killed  at  AuerstJidt,  472 
Brussels,  the  resort  of  the  exiles  after  the  Restoration,  543 
Bugeaud,  the  gaoler  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  614 ;  kills 
H.  Dulong  in  a  duel,  617 ;  concludes  a  peaee  with  Abd- 
el-Kader,  626;  gains  the  battle  of  Isly,   685;  named 
Commandant  of  Paris,  640;  offers  his  services  to  the 
Republic,  641 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolutioni  151 

Cadoudal.— See.Geoxgee  Cadoudal. 

Calais,  shipwrecked  emigrants  at,  429 

Calendar,  the  Republican,  814 ;  superseded,  442 

Calonne,  the  ex-minister,  distrusted  by  Marie  Antoinette, 

82 ;  his  plans,  129 ;  labours  to  procure  aid  fix>m  foreign 

powers,  146 
Cambac6rte,  minister  of  justice,  becomes  one  of  the  Con- 
suls, 431 ;  is  made  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  458; 

banished  at  the   Restoration,  but  allowed  to  return, 

542 
Cambronne,  General,  accompanies  Napoleon  to  Elba,  510 
Campan,  Madame,  her  account  of  the  capture  <tf  the  Tni- 

leries,  193 
Campo  Formic,  treaty  of,  407 
Camus  investigates  the  pension  list,  86 ;  delivered  to  ^ 

Austrians  by  Dumouriez,  266 ;  released,  888 
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Canning,  George,  opposed  to  French  intenreniion  in  Spanieh 
■fiairB,  664 ;  hia  death,  670 

Capitaineriea  aboliahed,  66 

Carloe,  Don,  hia  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Spain,  618 

Camot  propoeea  the  formation  of  the  "  reyolntionary  army," 
801 ;  plana  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  302 ;  an 
opponent  of  Bobeapierre,  846;  becomes  one  of  the 
Directory,  882 ;  ia  displaced,  and  escapes  to  Germany, 
410 ;  allowed  to  return  to  France,  429 ;  opposes  the 
creation  of  the  Empire,  467 ;  his  defence  of  Antwerp, 
607;  one  of  the  Commission  of  Government  of  1816, 
626 ;  ordered  to  leave  France,  632,  642 

Carrel,  Armand,  a  joum&liBt,  escapes  from  his  prison,  619; 
is  killed  in  a  dnel,  622 

Carrier  proposes  the  establishment  of  the  revolotionary 
tribunal,  268 ;  his  atrocious  proceedings  in  La  Vendte; 
322;  is  tried  and  executed,  366 

Castlereagh,  Viscount,  British  minister  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  633 ;  his  assertion  respecting  the  works  of  art 
in  France,  684 ;  hia  views  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach, 
f67 

Caul&iucourt  appointed  one  of  the  Conunission  of  Govem- 
mcnib  in  1816,  626 

Censorship,  the,  under  the  Consulate,  433 ;  under  the  Em- 
pire, 487  ,  the  "  previous  censorship"  maintained  at  the 
Bestoration,  618;  abolidied  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
620;  re-established  by  the  Bourbons,  664;  enforced,  666 ; 
abolished  by  Charles  X.,  666 ;  attempts  to  re-establish 
it,  674;  re-established,  676;  abolished,  678 

Chabot,  an  ex-Capuchin,  his  marriage,  806 ;  his  corrupt  deal- 
ing with  the  India  Company,  818  ;  executed,  831 

Chalier,  a  Jacobin,  executed  at  Lyons,  289 ;  honours  paid  to 
his  remains  in  Paris,  316 

Chamber  of  Deputies  formed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  612 ;  hostile 
to  Kapoleon,  524;  their  violent  proceedings  after  the 
Hundi^ed  Days,  636,  641 ;  opposition  to  the  king  and 
his  ministerB,  643  ;  dissolved,  646 ;  the  new  Chamber, 
649 ;  the  Septennial  Act,  663 ;  their  address  to  Charles 
X.,  683;  dissolved,  583;  the  new  Chamber  dissolved 
wiUiout  meeting,d584;  confer  the  crown  on  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  697 ;  extinguished  by  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
640 

Chamber  of  Peers  formed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  611 ;  new  peers 
created/650,  676,.  613,  626>  adopt  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chunber  of  Deputies  at  the  Revolution  of  July,  598 ; 
erected  into  a  court  for  the  trial  of  political  offences, 
602,  619;  forbidden  to  assemble  by  the  Provisional 
Government  of  1848,  641 

■  ' — ■  in  the  Hundred  Days,  620 

Champ  de  Mai,  assembly  of  the,  623 

Mars,  conflict  on  the,  188 

Championnet,  General,  captures  Naples,  417 

Changarnier,  General,  his  services  in  the  retreat  from  Con- 
stantina,  626 

Chantelauze.  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.,  arrested,  600 ;  trial 
and  imprisonment  602 ;  released,  625 

ChArette,  a  Vendean  chief,  342;  captured  and  executed,  894 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  abdication  of,  477 

Charles  X.  of  France,  his  first  acts.  566 ;  his  generosity  to 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  567 ;  his  coronation,  571 ;  disbands 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  675;  appoints  the  Polignac 
ministry,  682;  his  speech  to  the  Chambers,  683;  the 
ordonnances,.  584 ;  his  abdication,  692 ;  his  death,  623 

Cbas86,  Gteneral.  defends  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  against  the 
French,  614 

Charter,  the  Constitutional,  of  Louis  XVIII.,  612 

Chartresi  Duo  de,  styles  himself  "  Citizen  of  Paris,"  anp 
takes  the. civic  oath,  96;  acts  as  doorkeeper  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  121;  serves  with  the  army,  212,  268; 
styled  General  Egalitd;  230;  goes  over  to  the  Anstrians 
with'pumouriefe.  268 ;  returns  to  France  at  the  Restora- 
tion.—See  OrlaanJB,  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'. 

Chateaubriand  writes  against,  the  disisolution  of  the  Chambers, 
645;  reconciled. to  the  Government,  556;  brief  corre- 
spondence with  Villele,  664;  his  speech  on  the  desertion 
of  Charles  X.  by.  the  royalists,  698 

ChAtean  vieux,.  tb»  Swiss  regiment  of,  reftise  to  fire  on  the 
people,  26 ;  bafbatity  of  Bouill6  towards  them,  109 

Chaiillon,  conferences  at,' 607  . 

Chanmont,  treaty  of,  608  ;  remodelled,  587 

Chanvelin  sent  ambaaaador  io  England,  169 ;  ordered  to  quit 
the  country,  254 

Chemin,  founder  of  the  sect  of  'Hi^ephilanthropea,  896 


Chevaliers  dn  poignard,  the,  114 

Chodien,  the  representative,  his  humanity,  342 

Choiseul  attempts  to  rescue  the  royal  family  at  Varonnes, 
132 ;  large  indemnity  granted  at  the  Restoration,  568 

Cholera,  ravages  of  the,  in  France.  612 

Chouans,  the,  862  ;  put  down  by  Hoche,  394 

Church  plate  and  bells  seized  in  Paris,  197 

property,  question  of  its  disposal,  77,  88 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  477 

Cisalpine  Republic  formed,  405,  412 

Cispaidane  Republic  formed,  390 

Civic  Guard,  formation  of,  in  Paris,  proposed,  27;  esta- 
blished, 28 ;  La  Fayette  appointed  its  commander,  39 

oath  imposed,  81 ;  refused  by  many  of  the  cleigy,  111; 

further  attempts  to  enforce  it  on  them,  166 

Civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  98,  110,  157 

Clairfayt  defeated  at  Jemmapes,  280 

Clarke.  General,  plenipotentiary  at  Udine,  405 ;  a  minister 
of  the  Bourbons,  617,  638 

Clavi^re.  Minister  o!  Finance,  displaced,  280;  committed  to 
the  Conciergerie,  810;  kills  himself,  310 

Clergy,  order  of,  in  the  States-General,  invited  to  join  the 
Commons,  8;  begin  to  do  so,  12;  formally  agree  to 
the  proposition.  14;  renounce  their  privileges,  66; 
question  of  church  property,  77 

of  France,  oi^g^ze  an  opposition  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 86 ;  ciril  constitution  of  the,  98, 110, 157 ;  many 
refuse  to  take  the  civic  oath,  111 ;  proceedings  against 
them,  166;  decree  of  deportation.  171;  massacre  of 
many  in  prison,  199;  some  abjure  Cliristianity,  316; 
protected  by  Bonaparte,  441 ;  troublesome  to  him,  464; 
jealousy  of  their  influence  after  the  Restoration,  663, 667 

•^—  the  constitutional,  441 

C16ry,  a  faithfuKattendant  on  the  royal  family,  284 

Clermont  Tonnerre,  Count,  a  member  of  the  States-General, 
forms  the  Club  of  the  Impartials,  119;  aasassinated,  194 

Clootz,  Anacharsis,  gets  up  a  *'  deputation  of  all  nations*'  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  98 ;  is  expelled  from  the 
Jacobin  Club,  320 ;  is  executed,  328 

Clubs,  the  chief,  in  Paris,  118 ;  in  Lyons,  270 

Coalition  of  Russia,  Pruasia,  and  Austria,  against  Franee, 
208  ;  second  coalition,  418 ;  third  coalition,  467 

Coblentz,  assembly  of  the  emigrants  at,  112,  167;  its  capture 
by  the  French,  361 

Cobuig,  Prince  of.  commands  the  Austrian  army  against 
France,  257  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  268 ;  liia 
negotiations  with  Dumonriez.  267 ;  takes  Quesnoy,  808 

Code  Civil,  its  formation,  449 ;  the  other  Codes  put  fbrth  by 
Napoleon,  461,  474 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  his  butcheries  at  Lyons,  316;  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  337  ;  his  deportation  and  death,  864 

Committee  of  Eleven,  372 ;  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  the 
year  III..  876 

of  Five,  the,  402 

of  General  Defence  and  Public  Safety,  its  pro- 
ceedings, 266,  268,  801,  804 

of  General  Security  appointed,  197;  reoiganized, 

-  of  Surveillance  appointed,  197;  dissolved,  214; 
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a  new  committee  formed  by  the  Convention,  221 

of  Twelve,  the,  273  ;  suppressed,  278 

of  Twenty-one,  the,  241 

-  of  Twenty-four,  the,  836 


Committees  of  surveillance,  general  establishment  of,  265    . 
Commons  in  the  States-General,  their  demand  of  equality 

with  the  nobles  and  clergy,  4,  7 ;  joined  by  some  of  the 

clergy,  12;  renounce  all  exclusive  privileges,  66 
Commune  of  Paris,  the,  195 ;  its  proceedings.  214,  271,  877 
Companies  of  Jesus,  and  of  Ihe  Sun,  royalist  terrorists  of  the 

south,  866 
Conciergerie,  Marie  Antoniette  imprisoned  at  the,  808 
Concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Pope,  441 ;  a  second, 

600 
Cond6,  Prince  de,  emigrates,  42 ;  his  proceedings,  1 67 ;  hia 

intrigues  with  Pichegru,  338.— See  Bourbon,  Due  de. 
Condorcet,  his  early  career,  164;  commits  suicide  in  prison, 

814 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed,  471 
Conscription  in  France,  excesa  to  which  carried,  480,  601, 

606 
Constant,  Benjamin,  excluded  from  the  Legislative  Body, 

445 ;  his  conduct  daring  the  Revolution  of  July,  691 ; 

hia  Mineral,  602 
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Consiantlnft,  diaaBtrona  expedition  to,  625 ;  its  capture,  626 

Constitaent  AsBembly,  the,  parties  in  the,  72 ;  its  refonns, 
76 ;  declares  its  sittings  permanent,  184 ;  suspends  roy- 
alty, 185,  187;  frames  the  Constitution  of  1791,  145; 
closes  its  labours,  149 

Constitution  for  France,  discussions  on  a,  57 

of  1791,  discussions  on  the,  145 ;  is  accepted  by 

the  king,  146 ;  of  1798,  292 ;  fdte  in  commemoration, 
294 

of  the  year  III.,  878 

of  the  year  VIII.,  429 

-  of  the  year  1814,  the  baus  of  the  Charter  of 


Louis  XVIII.,  511 
Constitutional  ontb,  generally  refused  by  the  clergy,  111 
Consul,  First,  Bonaparte  appointed,  481 
Consulate,  the,  429 

Consuls,  three,  appointed,  428 ;  new  appointments,  481 
Conti,  Prince  of,  emigrates,  42 
Continental  qrstem,  the,  470,  478,  490 
Convention,  NationaL — See  National  Conyention. 

of  Paris,  in  1815,  528,  538. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  440 ;  capture  of,  in  1807,  474 
Corbi^re  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  559;  resigns, 

576 
Corday,  Charlotte,  assassinates  Marat,  286 ;  is  executed,  286 
Cordeliers'  Club,  its  members,  121 

Coronation  of  Charles  X.,  its  pomp  ill  suited  to  the  age,  571 
Corsica,  counter-revolution  in,  283 
Corunna,  battle  of,  483 

Council  of  the  Ancients,  established,  378 ;  abolished,  429 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  established,   378;  suspected  of 

royalist  tendencies,  400;  coerced  by  Barras  and  his 

party,  402;  dispersed  by  Bonaparte,   428;  abolished, 

429 
Council  of  State,    under  the  Consulate,  481 ;    under  the 

Empire,  460;  remodelled  at  the  Restoration,  583 
Country  in  danger,  proclamation  of  the,  182 
Court,  party  of  the,  their  plans,  37  ;  gain  over  Mirabeau,  85 ; 

bribe  many  of  the  Jacobins,  159,  187,  look  for  aid  from 

foreign  powers,  178;  accelerate  the  down£sl  of  royalty, 

206 
Conthon,  his  proceedings  at  Lyons,  806,  314 ;  is  executed, 

349 
Cracow.   Republic   of,  established,  541;    occupied  by  the 

neighbouring  powers,  621 ;  seized  by  Austria,  637 
Cremieux,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848, 

641 
Cubi^res,  Qeneral,  trial  of,  638 
Custine's  successes  in  Germany,  221 ;  is  recalled  to  Paris, 

290 ;  condemned  and  executed,  299 

Dames  de  la  Halle,  their  march  to  Versailles.  64 

Danican,  General,  leads  the  sections  of  Paris  against  the 
Convention,  879 

Danton  proposes  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  110; 
organizes  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  188;  becomes 
Minister  of  Justice,  194;  accused  of  peculation,  220  ; 
favourable  to  Dumouriez,  264 ;  is  suspected  by  the 
Montague,  281 ;  retires  from  Paris,  296 ;  returns  to  the 
Convention,  and  opposes  the  Atheists,  319 ;  is  arrested, 
830 ;  executed,  331 

D'Auch,  Martin,  his  single  opposition  to  the  oath  of  the 
Tennifrcourt,  17 

Dauphin,  the,  in  the  Assembly,  190.—  See  Louis  XVII. 

title  given  by  Charles  X.  to  the  Due  d'Angouldme, 

566 

David,  the  painter,  a  Terrorist,  296,  851 ;  banished  at  the 
Restoration,  542  * 

Davidowich  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  390 

Davoust  created  mar^al,  459 ;  an  enemy  to  Bemadotte, 
492  ;  recaptures  Hamburg,  503 ;  promotes  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  527 ;  his  protest  against 
Fouch6's  proscription,  532 

Decazes,  Due,  his  administration.  551 

Declaration  of  Rights,  the  French,  its  origin,  152 :  its  his- 
torical importance,  176;  a  new  Declaration,  616 

Degrave  appointed  Minister  of  War,  165;  his  incapacity, 
169;  retires,  170 

Delaunay,  Marquis,  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  endeavours  to 
intimidate  the  PSrisians,  24;  surrenders  the  fortress, 
35;  is  killed.  35 

Delessart  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  159;  im- 
peached by  the  Assembly,  162 ;  is  murdered,  207 


De  liosme,  Mijor  of  Uie  Bastille,  ^8 ;  death  of,  66 

Denmark,  a  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon,  475 

De  Kouiles,  minister  at  Vierma,  impeached,  167;  the  daeree 
repealed,  168 

Departments,  formation  of,  77;  opposed  vaneecmUOj  in 
some  places,  78 

Deportation  established  in  lien  of  the  guillotine,  859 

Desaix,  death  of,  485 

Des  Cannes,  massacre  of  the  clergy,  imprisoned  at,  206 

De  Semonville's  mission  to  Charles  X.  at  St.  Cloud,  689 

Deeftze  defends  the  king  before  the  National  Convention,  247 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  ^gins  the  insurrection  of  July,  1789, 
26  ;  at  the  Palais  Royal,  57 ;  incites  the  stormii^  of  the 
Tuileries,  188 ;  quarrel  and  reconciliation  wiUi  Robe- 
spierre, 326  ;  arrested  and  executed,  831 

Dessalines  makes  himself  emperor  in  St  Domingo,  459 

DessoUe  becomes  minister  to  Louis  XVIII.,  649  ;  the  elee^ 
tions,  550 ;  resigns,  551 

D'Estaign,  Count,  his  counsel  to  the  court,  60 

Dillon,  General  Arthur,  executed,  881 

Theobald,  murdered  by  his  troops,  169 


Directory,  appointment  of  the,  882;  struggles  with  the 
Leg^ature,  897  ;  displaced  by  Bonaparte,  428 

Doctrinaires,  the,  555  ;  Guizot  their  type,  621 

Domaine  Extraordinaire,  the,  487 

Dotations,  question  of  the,  625,  631 

Dresden,  battle  of,  504 

Drouet  recognises  the  king,  and  causes  his  arrest,  181 ;  is 
himself  made  prisoner  at  Maubenge,  388 ;  is  released, 
883 ;  engages  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  884 ;  escapes, 
885  ;  his  death,  542 

Dubarry,  Duchesse,  executed,  818 

Duboi8-Cranc6,  his  attack  on  Lyons,  806 

Dubourg.  an  impromptu  general,  in  the  revolution  of  July, 
589 

Duces,  Jean  Francis,  a  Girondin,  executed,  809 

Roger,  a  Conventionalist,  appointed  one  of  the  Direc- 


tory, 419;  becomes  a  senator,  432;  banished  at  the 
Restoration,  542 

Dumouriez,  General,  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
164  ;  quarrels  with  the  Girondins,  171 ;  scene  in  the 
Assembly,  173;  interview  with  Louis,  178;  joins  the 
army,  198;  his  plan  of  operations,  209;  Us  nego- 
tiations with  the  Prussians,  213 ;  returns  to  Paris,  and 
afiects  a  reconciliation  with  Robespierre  and  others, 
224 ;  invades  the  Low  Countries,  228 ;  gains  the  vic- 
tory of  Jemmapes,  230 ;  his  difficulties,  231 ;  visits 
Paris  and  endeavours  to  save  the  life  of  the  king, 
233 ;  plans  the  invasion  of  Holland,  255 ;  quarrels  with 
the  Convention,  268 ;  negotiates  with  the  Austriaits, 
264 ;  attempt  to  arrest  him,  266 ;  he  is  declared  a 
traitor,  267 ;  dies  in  exile,  267 

Dunkerque  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Duke  of  York,  302 

Duphot,  General,  killed  at  Rome,  410 

Duplay,  the  host  of  Robespierre,  296 ;  one  of  the  jndges  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  307 

Dupont,  General,  capitulates  at  Baylen,  479;  Minister  of 
War  under  the  Bourbons,  514 

de  I'Eure  opposes  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 

567 ;  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1830, 
591 :  becomes  Minister  of  Justice,  600  ;  resigns,  603; 
one  of  the  central  opposition  committee  of  1837,  626; 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848.  641 

a  leader  of  the  Jacobins,  125 

Duroa,  death  of,  508 

Duroveray,  a  Genoese  exile,  his  counsel  to  Necker,  17 

Edgeworth,  Abb^,  attends  Louis  XVI.  on  the  scaffold,  250, 
253 

Education,  provision  for,  under  the  Consulate,  451 ;  plan  of 
Guizot,  615 

Egalit^,  GeneraJ  (the  Due  de  Chartres),  serves  at  Jemmwes, 
230 

Egypt,  the  expedition  to,  413 ;  afiaira  of,  681 

El  Arish,  convention  of,  437 

Elba,  residence  of  Napoleon  at.  511 

Elections,  law  of,  545 ;  modifications,  550 ;  petitions^  552 ; 
discussions,  554 ;  the  Septennial  Act,  568 ;  new  law. 
604 

Elizabeth.  Madame,  accompanies  the  king  to  Varennes,  129 ; 
at  the  Tuileries,  177;  in  the  Assembly,  190;  im- 
prisoned, 194, 195  ;  tried  and  executed,  387 
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Emigrants,  nobles,  sAd  otheis/some  of  them  arrested,  40; 
their  hopes  founded  on  the  foreign  powers,  86 ;  continue 
to  receire  pay  and  pensions  from  France,  86;  their 
pride  and  folly,  112;  decrees  against  them,  118,  157; 
war  threatened  against  the  princes  who  sheltered  them, 
160  ;  serve  in  the  foreign  armies,  167^  362  ;  the  expe- 
dition to  Quiberon,  375;  decrees  against  them,  430, 
481 ;  amnesty,  445 ;  return  of  many  under  the  Em- 
pire, 465 ;  indemnity  granted  to  them  at  the  Bestora- 
tion,  568 

Emigration  of  the  Comte  d*Artois  and  others  of  the  blood 
royal  and  the  haute  noblesse,  42 ;  their  head-quarten 
at  Turin,  86 ;  remove  to  Coblentz,  112  ;  discussion  on  a 
law  to  restrain  emigration,  113 ;  decree  against,  vetoed 
by  the  king,  157.— See  Emigrants. 

Emperor  Napoleon.— See  Napoleon. 

Francis  II.,  war  declared  against,  by  France,  168 ; 

takes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  472 

Leopold,  his  plan  for  succouring  Louis  XVL,  129  ; 


his  death,  162 

Alexander  of  Bussia,  his  interview  with  Ni^oleon, 

474;  grounds  of  quarrel,  489;  war  with  France,  494; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  496 ;  his  declaration  to 
the  French  Senate,  509;  dcvlBes  the  plan  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  536 ;  moderates  the  measures  of  the  Allies, 
536,  546 ;  his  death,  572 

Nicholas  of  Russia,  his  letter  to  Charles  X.,  572 ; 


declines  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe,  599 

Paul  of  Kuasia,  his  negotiations  with  Bonaparte, 


439  ;  is  assaasinated,  440 

Empire,  the,  460 

Enghicn,  Due  d',  murder  of  the,  456 

England,  invasion  of,  projected  by  the  Directory,  409 ;  Na- 
poleon's plans,  442,  453,  467 

English  ministers  unjustly  suspected  of  fomenting  troubles 
in  France,  49,  96,  202 ;  negotiate  for  peace,  388,  394  ; 
charged  with  abetting  plots  against  the  life  of  Bona- 
parte, 455,  462 

visitors  to  France  detained  on  the  breaking  out  of 

hosUlities,  453 

Erfurt,  congress  of  sovereigns  at,  480 

Essling,  battle  of,  483 

Eylau,  battle  of,  474 

Fabre  d*£glantine,  a  member  of  the  Cordelier  club,  121 ; 
a  Conventionalist,  214;  his  corrupt  dealings,  290;  as- 
sists in  the  destruction  of  the  Qirondins,  309 ;  arrested 
for  fraud,  318 ;  executed,  831 

Famine  in  France,  in  1789,  11 ;  scenes  in  consequence  in 
Paris,  28,  45,  60;  in  1793,  256,  290 ;  in  1795,  363 

Faubourgs  of  Paris,  workmen  of  the,  arming  of  the,  523 

Fauchet,  Abb6,  endeavours  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the 
Bastille,  34;  becomes  a  constitutional  bishop,  157;  ex- 
pelled from  the  Jacobin  dub,  217;  opposes  the  trial  of 
the  king,  237 ;  is  executed,  309 

Favras,  Marquis  de,  trial  and  execution  of,  82 

Federalists,  the,  their  first  appearance,  175;  alarm  created 
by  them,  227 

Federation  in  France,  103 ;  grand  fdte  at  Paris,  103 

F^raad,  murder  of^  in  the  Convention,  367 

Ferdinand  YII.  of  Spain,  resigns  his  crown  to  Napoleon,  and 
i»  imprisoned  in  France,  478 ;  set  at  liberty,  507 ;  in- 
surrection against  his  tyrannical  government,  552 ;  re- 
stored to  authority  by  the  French,  561;  his  death,  616 

Feisen,  Count,  assists  in  the  eseape  of  the  royal  fiunily,  129; 
a  negotiator  at  Rhstadt,  407 

Fesch,  the  Abb6,  ordained  a  bishop,  447 ;  a  cardinal,  524 

Feucheres,  Mad&me,  her  history,  599 

Feudal  rights,  proposed  abolition  of,  54 ;  adopted,  65 

Feuillans,  club  of  the,  142 ;  the  royal  family  imprisoned  in 
the  old  monastery  of  the,  194 

Fiefs  of  the  Empire,  creation  of,  470 

Fieschi,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  IjOuIs  Philippe,  619;  his 
execution,  621 

Finances  of  France,  statements  req>ecting,  88,  216,  397,  513 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of,  established,  378;  abolished,  429 

Flanders,  the  regiment  of,  appointed  as  the  guard  of  the 
National  Assembly,  63;  entertainment  to,  by  the  courts 
at  Versailles,  63 

Flesselles,  PrevOt  des  Marchands^  his  temporising  condaci^ 
28,29;  is  killed,  86 

Flooon,  a  member  of  the  Prorisional  Government  of  1848. 
641 


Flushing,  capture  of,  483 

Fontanes,  his  servile  flattery  both  of  Napoleon  and  the  Boor- 

bons,  506,  511 
Foreign  troops  in  the  royal  service,  23 ;  dLirmishes  with  the 

pteople,  26;  some  regiments  join  the  Allies,  199 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  first  proposal  of,  616;  agreed  to  by 

the  Chambers,  632 
'Fouch6,  his  barbarities  at  Lyons,  315 ;  opposed  by  Bobea- 

pierre,  327;  appointed  Minister  of  Police,  421;  made  a 

senator,  447;  re-appointed  to  the  police,  462;  created 

duke  of  Otranto,  487;  displaced,  487;  his  intrigues,  504; 

his  hatred  to  the  Bourbons,  515;  employed  by  Napoleon 

during  the  Hundred  Days,  519 ;  his  correspondence  with 

Mettemich,  520;  becomes  Minister  of  Police  to  Louis 

XVIIL,  529;  his  list  of  proscriptions,  532;  his  reports, 

533;  is  dismissed,  533;  leaves  France,  534;  his  death, 

542 
Foullon,  the  minister,  25 ;  his  murder,  47 
Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  270;  is  arrested,  850; 

executed,  366 
Fox,  his  negotiations  with  France,  472 
Foy,  Qeneral,  elected  a  deputy,  551 ;  opposes  the  indemnity 

to  the  emigrants,  567 ;  his  death,  571 
France  divided  into  departments,  77;  their  organization,  78; 

invaded  by  the  Allies,  208;  again  in  1814,  507;  in  1815, 

527 ;  occupation  by  the  AMtsa,  532;  its  limits  by  treaty, 

587 
Fran9ois  of  Neufchitel  becomes  one  of  the  Directory,  402; 

dismissed,    428;    becomes    President   of   the    Senate, 

467 
Fraysinnous  appointed  Minister  fbr  Ecclesiastical  Affidn^  665; 

acknowledges  the  exiatence  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 

572;  obliged  to  resign,  578 
French  fleet  defeated  by  Lord  Howe,  342 ;  by  Nelson,  414, 

469 

Guards.— See  Guards,  French. 


Fr6ron  and  the  Jeunesse  Doi^,  857 

Friedland,  batUe  o^  474 

Froment  endeavours  to  excite  a  religious  war,  86;  is  defeated, 

and  escapes,  94;  joins  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz,  112 
Furies  of  the  guillotine,  355 

Gamain,  a  smith,  his  treachery,  241 ;  pensioned  by  the  Con- 
vention, 337 

Garat,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand,  169;  becomes  Minister  of  Jos- 
tice,  220;  communicates  the  sentence  of  death  to  the 
king,  250;  retires,  292 

Gardes  d  Honneur,  raised  by  Napoleon,  501 ;  conspiracy 
among  them,  503 

Gamier  tag^  one  of  the  central  opposition  committee  of 
1837,  626;  his  attack  on  the  ministry,  617;  his  death, 
633 

the  younger,  a  member  of  the  Provisional 


Government  of  1848,  641 
Genoa  seized  by  the  French,  405 
Gensonn6,  a  leading  Girondin,  154 ;  executed,  309 
George  III.  of  England,  his  replies  to  offers  of  peace  from 

Bonaparte,  432,  462 
George,  Prince  Begent,  (afterwards  George  lY.  of  England,) 

letter  of  Napoleon  to,  530 
Georges  Cadoudal,  a  Chouan  chief,  439;  his  conspiracy,  455; 

executed,  462 ;  honours  paid  to  his  memory  after  the 

Bestoration,  513 
G6rard,  General,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 

of  1830,  591;  a  minister,  600;  captures  the  citadel  of 

Antwerp,  614 
German  Empire,  the,  broken  up,  472 
Germany,  general  rising  against  the  French  in,  502;  secret 

societies  in,  551 
Girondins,  their  principles,  154;  form  a  ministry,  164;  re- 
sign, 173;  struggle  with  the  Jacobins,  219,  268;  are 

denounce  by  the  Commune  of  Paris,  269;  many  are 

arrested,  280;  their  trial,  808;  behaviour  before  and  at 

their  execution,  309;   a  number  of  them  saved  by 

Bobespierre,  345 
GobeU  bishop  of  Lidda,  takes  the  constitutional  oath,  111 ; 

becomes  bishop  of  Paris,  808;  renounces  Christianify, 

316;  is  executed,  331 
Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  442;  his  intrigues,  475 
Goguelat  wounded  in  attempting  to  cany  off  the  king  from 

Yarennea,  182 
Gohier  appointed  one  of  the  Directory,  419;  trrested  by 

Bonaparte,  428 
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Gonas,  one  of  tbe  Oiiondins,  an  opponent  of  the  Jmoobini, 
224,  226;  executed,  304 

Qonrgaud  accompanies  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  581 

Qoyemment,  commiBaion  of,  in  1815,  its  membera,  626 

Qrangenenre,  a  leading  Qirondin,  154;  ia  proscribed,  280; 
execated,  814 

Greece,  kingdom  of,  established,  575;  Ibrahim  Paaha  ex- 
pelled from  the  Morea  by  France,  578  * 

Gregoire,  Abb€,  one  of  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  join  the  Com- 
mons, 12;  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  142 ;  proposes 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  215;  withstands  Gobel  and 
other  atheists,  816;  promotes  the  Concordat,  441; 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  under  the  Bour- 
bons, 551 ;  his  election  annulled,  552 

Grtoier,  General,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  1815,  526 

Grouchy  takes  the  command  of  the  French  army  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  527 

Gnadet,  a  leading  Qirondin,  154;  his  quarrels  with  Dumou- 
riez,  170, 173;  is  executed,  814 

Guards,  Body,  of  Louis  XVI.,  68;  of  Charles  X.,  595 

French,  their  disaffection,  20;  refuse  to  fire  on  the 

people,  26;  fire  on  the  foreign  troops,  26;  join  tbe 
people,  29;  are  disbanded,  164;  formed  into  a  gendar- 
merie, 188;  denounce  the  Jacobins,  275 

the  King's,  a  new  body  appointed,  171;  tampered 

with  by  their  officers,  and  disbanded,  171 

'  National — See  Civic  Guard,  National  Guard. 

■  Swiss,  spared  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  36  ;  mas- 


sacre of,  at  the  Tuileries,  193;  at  the  Abbaye,  201; 

their  conduct  at  the  Revolution  of  1880,  590 
Gnemon  Kanviile,  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.,  arrested,  600 ; 

trial  and  imprisonment,  602 ;  released,  625 
Guillotin,    a   deputy,  suggests  the  meeting  in  the  Jen  de 

Paumc,  14 ;  proposes  the  formation  of  a  civic  guard,  27; 

proposes  the  instrument  of  death  which  bears  his  name, 

126 
introduced  as  the  instrument  of  execution,  126, 

164 ;  furies  of  tbe,  855 
Guieot,  secretary  to  tbe  Minister  of  Justice,  588 ;  his  lectures 

on  history  suspended,  554 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the 

Provisional  Government  of  1830,  591;  a  minister,  618; 

his  educational  plan,  615;  the  type  of  the  Doctrinaires, 

621;   excluded  from  office,   625;  sent  ambassador  to 

England,  631 ;  becomes  minister  again,  682 ;  President 

of  the  Council,  637 ;  expelled  from  office,  689 
Gustavtts  III.  of  Sweden,  death  of,  162 

Ham,  fortress  of,  a  state  prison,  364 ;  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
imprisoned  there,  602 ;  their  release,  625 ;  Louis  Bona- 
parte imprisoned  there,  631 ;  escapes,  637 

Hamburgh  seized  by  the  French,  491 ;  they  are  driven  out 
by  the  people,  502 ;  re-captured  by  Davoust,  508 ;  surren- 
dered by  him,  511 

Hanover  overrun  by  the  French,  458 

Hanseatic  Towns  annexed  to  France,  491 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand,  462 

Hebert,  his  share  in  the  September  massacres,  204 ;  arrest  of, 
274 ;  his  release,  275 ;  procures  the  public  renunciation 
of  Christianity,  817 ;  is  executed,  328 

Helvetic  Republic  established,  412 

Henriot  leads  the  attack  on  the  Bicdtre,  205 ;  elected  Com- 
mandant of  Paris,  290;  his  incapacity,  847 ;  is  executed, 
349 

Henry  V.,  attempted  risings  in  favour  of,  612 

Hereditary  peerage  abolished  in  France,  607 ;  formed  into  a 
Chamber  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVIII.,  511 ;  abolished 
under  Louis  Philippe,  607 

titles  and  armorial  bearings  abolished  in  France, 

99 ;  re-introduced  under  the  Empire,  459 

Hoohe,  a  Serjeant  of  the  French  Guards,  23;  at  Yeraailles,  70; 
a  general  in  Germany,  822;  recalled  and  imprisoned, 
825 ;  pacifies  Bretagne,  863 ;  puta  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 
894 ;  attempte  to  invade  Ireland,  894 ;  his  death,  407 

Hofer,  death  of.  486 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  489 

Holland  overrun  by  the  French,  362;  a  republic  Mtablished, 
412;  erected  into  a  kingdom,  471;  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire,  488 ;  the  Onmge  family  restored,  540; 
blockade  of  its  ports,  614 

Holy  Alliance,  the  treaty  of  the,  536 

Hdiel  de  Ville,  the  head-quarters  of  the  inanrreetion  of  July, 
1789,  27 ;  broken  open  by  the  Damea  de  la  Halle,  67 


Honehard,  General,  ezeentlon  ef,  808 

Hullin  heads  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  34;  generoDsly 

endeavours  to  save  the  life  of  Delannay,  8fi 
Hnmbert,  General,  lands  in  Ireland,  417 
Hundred  Days,  the,  516 

Ibrahim  Pacha  expelled  firom  the  Morea  by  the  Fceneh,  578 

Idolatry  of  Reason,  314 

Impartials,  a  club  so  called,  119;  termed  commonlj  the 

Monarehical  Club,  119 ;  is  suppressed  by  the  violence  of 

the  Jacobins,  120 
Imperial  Catechism,  the,  481 
Indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  568 
India  Company,  corrupt  deadings  of  Chabot  and  others  with 

the  directors  of  tbe,  818 
Infernal  machine,  afiair  of  the,  488 
Insurrection  <^  tde  peasants  against  the  seigneurs,  at  the 

beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  51 
in  Paris,  July,  1789,  33;  capture  of  the  Bastille, 

85;  in  October,  1795,' 379;  in  1827,  676;  in  July,  1830, 

587;  in  June,  1832,  613;  in  April,  1884,  618;  in  May, 

1889,  631 ;  in  February,  1848,  639 
Insurrectional  committee  in  Paris,  184, 188 
Insurrectionaxy  movements  at  Lyons,  284,  546,  607,  618 ;  at 

Marseilles,  93 
Invalides,  Hdtel  des,  arms  taken  from  the,  38 
Invasion  of  England,  projects  for  the,  409,  467 
Ionian  Islands,  Republic  of  the,  442,  444;  their  proteetorate 

assigned  to  &igUnd,  587 
Ireland,  attempted  invasion  of,  by  Hoche,  394 ;  effected  by 

Humbert,  417 
Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  her  marriage,  686 
Is^re,  insurrections  in  the,  544,  611 
Isly.  battle  of,  685 
Isnard,  a  leading  Girondin,  154 ;  procures  a  decree  against 

the  emigrants,  159 ;  proposes  the  Committee  of  Public 

Safety,  268 ;  his  threatening  language  to  the  Jacobins, 

274 ;  is  restored  to  the  Convention,  356 
Italy,  kingdom  of,  formed,  466;  broken  up,  541 

Jacobin  Club,  its  influence,  118;  some  celebrated  members, 
121 ;  ito  last  sitting,  355 

Jacobins,  many  of  them  bribed  by  the  court,  123, 187 ;  strug- 
gle with  the  Girondins,  219,  268  ;  denunciations  against 
the  Jacobins,  274;  vanqniish  the  Gironde,  280;  their 
own  fall,  855 

Jacques  Roux,  his  brutal  answer  to  Louis  XYL,  253;  his 
petition  to  the  Convention,  283 

Jaffa,  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisaners  at,  415 ;  poisoning 
of  the  French  soldiers  at,  doubtful,  415 

Jcmmapes,  battle  of,  230 

Jena,  battle  of,  472 

Jesuits,  the,  their  unhappy  influence  in  France,  567;  they 
refuse  to  submit  to  Uie  laws,  and  leave  the  kingdom, 
579 ;  re-enter  the  country,  685 

Jeu  de  Paume,  oath  of  the,  14 

Jeunesse  Dor^,  the,  852,  357 

Jews,  the,  claim  the  rights  of  citizenship,  80 ;  their  claim 
admitted,  146 

Jezzar  Pasha  defends  Acre  agunst  Bonaparte,  415 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  employed  to  remove  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  to  France,  682;  his  marriage,  634;  bombards 
Tangier,  685 

Jomini,  the  chief  of  Key's  staff,  desertion  of,  504 

Josephine,  Empress,  her  coronation,  466 ;  divorced,  4BS ; 
her  affection  for  Napoleon,  and  death,  510 

Jourdan  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  418;  created  manhal, 
459 

Journalists,  many  deported  by  the  Directory,  402;  their  pro- 
test against  the  July  ordonnancea,  586 

Journals,  restrictions  on  the  publication  of,  69,  384, 402,  433; 
some  bought  and  suppressed  by  the  royaUsts,  565 ;  their 
protest  against  thQ  July  ordonnanoea^  586 

July,  the  "  glorious  three  days"  of,  587 

Junot  invades  Portugal,  476;  is  defeated,  and  capitulates. 
477 

Kellermann  commands  a  force  against  the  PmssianB,  210 ; 
is  superseded,  283 ;  attacks  Lyons^  299 ;  created  Mar- 
shal, 459 

K16ber,  a  vehement  republican,  400 ;  his  dislike  of  Bona- 
parte, 413 ;  left  in  command  in  Bgypt>  416 ;  Is  shm- 
sinated,  438 
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Krndener,  Madame^  her  inflaenee  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 586 

Labedoydre,  Col.,  joins  Kapoleon  on  his  retnm  from  Elba, 
517 ;  is  executed,  539 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  early  life  of,  5 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Parisian  militia,  39;  endeavoura  to 
save  the  life  of  Fonllon,  46  ;  his  conduct  at  Yeraailles, 
71 ;  his  behayiour  on  the  flight  of  the  royal  fiunily,  129; 
resigns  his  command,  158;  appointed  to  command  a 
part  of  the  army,  169 ;  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  174 ; 
distrusted  by  all  parties,  178  ;  arrests  the  commissaries 
of  the  Assembly,  198;  is  obliged  to  fly,  198;  imprisoned 
by  the  Austrians,  198 ;  released,  407 ;  his  speech  on  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  525 ;  his  speech  on  the  Charter, 
554 ;  indemnity  granted  to  him,  566 ;  visits  America, 
568  ;  his  conduct  during  the  Revolution  of  July,  587 ; 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  National  Guards, 
596 ;  resigns,  603 ;  his  death,  618 

Laffitte,  the  banker,  trusted  with  property  both  by  Louis 
and  Napoleon,  542;  his  conduct  during  the  Revolution 
of  July,  587 ;  becomes  minister,  600 ;  his  quarrel  with 
the  king,  601 ;  resigns,  604  ;  a  member  of  the  central 
opposition  committee  of  1837,  626 

Tja  Force,  massacre  of  the  prisoners  at,  204 

Lally  Tollendal,  Compte.  his  enthusiastic  reception  at  Paris, 
89 ;  retires  to  Switzerland,  75 

Lamarque  delivered  to  the  Austrians  by  Dumouriez,  266 ; 
released,  383 

General,  insurrection  at  his  funeral,  618 

Lamartine,  his  attack  on  the  ministry,  634 ;  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848,  641 

Lamballe,  Princesse  de,  murdered,  204 

Lambert,  Abb€,  his  interview  with  the  condemned  Giron- 
dins,  809 

Lambesc.  Prince  de,  repulsed  by  the  people  at  Paris,  26 ; 
one  of  the  emigrants,  82 

Lameth,  Count  Alexander,  a  chief  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  75 ;  repays  money  advanced  by  the  court  for  his 
education,  87;  forms  an  association  called  the  Sabbat, 
118 

Count  Charles,  a  popular  favourite,  118 

Lannes,  created  Marshal,  459 ;  killed,  483 

La  Porte,  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  180;  bums  the  memoirs 
of  Madame  Lamotte,  171 ;  executed,  198 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Cardinal,  is  murdered  in  prison,  206 

Due  de,  murder  of,  206 

'  Liancourt,  Due  de,  amount  of  his  indem- 
nity, 568 ;  scandalous  scene  at  his  funeral,  574 

La  Rochejaqueleln,  a  leader  of  the  Vendeans,  822;  his 
death,  342 

Las  Cases  accompanies  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  581 

I^atour  d*Auvergne,  honours  paid  to  his  memory,  487 

Lavalette  appointed  Director-general  of  the  Post-office,  462 ; 
joins  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  519 ;  is  tried 
and  condemned  to  death,  589 ;  escapes,  589 

La  Yend^e,  the  civil  war  in,  264,  842;  pacification  of,  371 ; 
fresh  royalist  movements  in,  503,  612 

Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  executed,  843 

Laybach,  congress  at,  556,  557 

Lebas,  his  administration  in  Alsace,  825 ;  commits  suicide, 
848 

Lebon,  a  revolutionary  agent,  his  furious  proceedings, 
824 ;  is  executed,  344 

Lebrun  becomes  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  194;  is  deprived 
of  office,  280;  is  executed,  381 

C.  F.,  becomes  one  of  the  Consuls,  481 ;  is  made 

Arch-Treasurer  of  the  empire,  458 

Leclerc,  General,  brother-in-law  to  Bonaparte,  invades  Por- 
tugal, 442 ;  Ms  death  in  St.  Domingo,  451 

Lecointre  denounces  the  Terrorists,  852 

Lecomte  attempts  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  636 

Ledru  RoUin,  prosecution  of,  633;  assails  the  Ministry  in 
the  Chamber,  634 ;  one  of  the  central  opposition  com- 
mittee in  1887,  626  i  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  1848,  641 

Legion  of  Honour,  establishment  of  the,  445 

Legislation,  Bonaparte's  labours  in,  449 ;  the  Code,  450 

Legislative  Assembly,  meeting  of  the,  153 ;  its  parties,  154 ; 
decrees  war  168, 171 ;  receives  armed  petitioners,  176  ; 
passes  a  decree  against  them,  178 ;  superseded  by  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  195;  abets  the  September  mas- 
•aeiWp  208,  205 ;  its  dinolntion,  208 


Tiegislative  Body,  the;  480 

Le  Guen  de  Kerengal,  hia  deaenptioii  of  feodal  hnrden^y  54 

Leipzig,  battle  of,  505 

Leoben,  conferences  at,  404 

Leopold,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  chosen  King  of  Bdgiaio,  605 

L^peaux,  one  of  the  Th^philanthropes,  894 ;  becomes  one  of 
the  Directory,  382 ;  resigns,  419 

Lepelletier,  the  Conventionalist,  his  murder,  253 

Letoumeur  becomes  one  of  the  Directory,  882  j  displaced, 
895 

Lhuillier,  his  share  in  the  September  massacres^  204  ;  calls 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Girondins,  277 

Liancourt,  Due  de.  his  candour  to  Louis  XYL,  87;  becomes 
President  of  the  National  Assembly,  49;  endeavours 
to  carry  off  the  king,  187;  takes  the  name  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  Liancourt.— See  La  Rochefoucauld  Lian- 
court. 

Li6ge,  extravagant  republicanism  of,  282 

Ligny,  battle  of,  524 

Ligurian  Republic,  the,  412,  440 

Lille  bombarded  by  the  Austrians,  221 

Lindet  proposes  the  formation  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribonal* 
261 ;  his  defence  of  the  Terrorists,  359 

L'Isle,  Rouget  de,  author  of  La  Marseillaise,  184 

Longwood,  Napoleon's  residence  at  St.  Helena,  581 

Longwy,  capture  of,  by  the  Pmssians,  208 ;  is  restored  to 
the  French,  218 

Louis  XYL,  his  speeches  in  the  States-General  and  the 
National  Assembly,  2.  18,  88,  81 ;  visit  to  Paris,  41 ; 
his  humane,  but  irresolute  character,  42;  basely  de- 
serted by  his  brother  and  many  of  the  nobility,  42 ; 
brought  back  to  Paris  by  the  populace,  71 ;  his  mode 
of  life  there,  99 ;  begins  to  plan  his  escape.  111 ;  his 
secret  correspondence,  111 ;  flight  from  Paris,  126 ;  his 
protest,  180;  is  arrested  at  Yarennes,  182;  brought 
back  to  Paris,  184;  a  prisoner  in  the  Tuileries,  135; 
accepts  the  Constitution,  and  is  set  at  liberty,  146; 
declares  war  against  Austria,  168;  refuses  to  sanction  a 
decree  against  the  priests,  178;  interview  with  Dumou- 
riez, 178;  his  firmness,  176;  again  takes  the  Consti* 
tutional  oath,  182 ;  his  proposed  escape  from  Paris,  187 ; 
his  deposition  demanded,  187;  takes  refuge  with  his 
family  in  the  Assembly,  190;  is  deposed,  and  impri* 
Boned,  194 ;  details  of  his  life  in  the  Temple,  234 ;  is 
brought  to  trial,  242;  condemned,  249;  his  parting 
with  his  family,  250;  executed,  253;  removal  of  his 
remains  at  the  Restoration,  514 

Louis  XYH.  proclaimed  in  La  Yended,  and  elsewhere,  282; 
his  death.  871 
XYH  I.  has  partisans  in  the  Convention,  372 ;  protests 


against  the  sssumption  of  the  empire  by  Bonaparte,  459 ; 
iffiues  a  declaration  against  him  after  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, 502;  is  restored  to  France,  512;  the  Charter, 
512;  unwise  acts  of  hia  Government,  518;  retires  to 
Ghent.  518;  restored,  527;  his  moderate  measures,  541; 
opposition  of  the  Chafiners,  and  of  his  family,  548 ;  his 
death  and  character,  566 

Philippe,  king,  591 ;  takes  the  oath  on  receiving  the 

crown,  598 ;  his  pacific  poliqr,  599 ;  quarrels  with  his 
first  ministers,  601 ;  his  personal  courage,  613;  attempts 
on  his  life,  614,  619,  621,  625,  631,  636;  numerous 
changes  of  ministry,  682 ;  alliances  with  other  royal 
finmilies,  626,  684;  visits  England,  635;  the  Spanish 
marriages,  636;  demand  for  reform,  637;  insurrection* 
639 ;  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry,  640 ; 
abdicates.  640 ;  his  arrival  in  England,  641 

Louisiana  sold  by  France  to  the  United  States,  442 

Loustalot  proposes  the  rescue  of  some  militaiy  priaoneia,  28; 
his  death,  109 

Jjouvel  assassinates  the  Due  de  Bern,  552 

Low  Countries  overrun  by  the  French,  231,  842 

Lowe,  Sir  Hndson,  the  keeper  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena, 
581 

Luckner,  General,  reveals  La  Fayette's  intrignea^  188 ;  sub- 
mits to  the  Assembly,  198  ;  is  executed,  825 

Luneville,  negotiations  at,  487,  439;  peace  concluded, 
440 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  502 

Lyons,  quarrel  of  the  clabs  at,  270;  the  Jacobin  club  at, 
closed,  282;  insurrection,  284;  siege  and  capture  of, 
806;  atrocities  of  the  xepoblioan  commissaries,  814; 
mnrden  by  the  reaetiaiiaiy  ptrty,  865;  insurecUonft  i|L 
546,  607,  618 
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Mack,  General,  his  negoiUiioiui  with  Dilmottries*  264 ;  at- 
tacks the  French  in  Italsr,  and  captores  Rome,  417 ;  is 
defeated,  417;  surrender  of  his  army  at  Uim,  468 
Magnet,  a  republican  commiseaiy  at  Lyons,  823 
MaiUard  heads  the  march  oi  the  market-women  to  Versailles, 
67 ;  presides  as  judge  at  the  September  massacres,  200; 
imprisoned  by  the  Conyention,  but  released  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  820 
Malesherbes  defends   the  king  before  the  Kational  Con- 
yention, 246,  249 ;  executed,  843 
Mallet,  Qeneral,  couspiracy  of,  496 
Malouet,  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  proposes  the  re- 

moyal  ef  the  Assembly  to  Toure,  63 
Malta,  seizure  of,  by  Bonaparte,  418 ;  captured  by  England, 

488 ;  dispute  about  its  restoration,  453 
Mamlo(^s  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  414 
Mandat,  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  his  death,  189 
Mandats,  the,  a  new  sort  of  aasignats,  387 
Mandge,  Club  of  the,  421 

Mantua,  siege  and  surrender  of,  197;  second  siege,  408 
Manuel,  Prucureur  of  the  Commune,  182;  is  executed,  313 
■  :i  deputy,  assists  Fouchfi  in  drawing  up  his  reports, 

533;  his  expulsion  from  the  Chamber,  562;  scene  at 
his  funeral,  575 
Marat,  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  his  early  life,  122 ; 
his  inflammatory  publications,  106,  114;  his  journal, 
"  L'Ami  du  Peuple,"  122 ;  plans  the  September  mas- 
sacres, 206,  207;  is  assailed  in  the  Conyention,  218; 
treated  with  contempt  by  Dumouriez,  224;  is  assas- 
sinated by  Charlotte  Cordi^,  286  ;  honoura  paid  to  his 
memory,  284 
Maroeau,  General,  death  of,  893 
Marengo,  battle  of,  436 

Maria  Liouisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  her  marriage  to 
Napoleon,  487;  birth  of  her  son,  491;  retires  from 
France,  510 

Theresa,  Princeas,  (daughter  of  Louis  XVI.)  released 

from  prison  by  the  Directory,  888 ;  married  to  the  Due 
d'Angouldme,  519. — See  Angouldme,  Duchesse  de. 
Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  coldly  receiyed  in  public.  2;  her 
yehement  rag6,  6 ;  troubled  at  the  aspect  of  affiurs,  14 ; 
relies  on  the  nobility  for  support.  19 ;  speech  attributed 
to  her,  25 ;  bums  her  papen,  40 ;  her  dislike  to  the  tri- 
colour cockade,  42 ;  appeara  at  the  banquet  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Flandera,  63 ;  in  danger  of  her  life  at  Versailles, 
70 ;  her  actiyity  in  public  afiairs,  82 ;  her  mode  of  life 
at  the  Tuileries,  99 ;  flight  from  Paris,  126 ;  arrested  at 
Varennes,  132 ;  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned, 
134 ;  effect  of  grief  on  her  hair,  135 ;  her  own  account 
of  her  life,  167 ;  endeayours  to  gain  oyer  Santerre  and 
othen,  187;  her  hatred  of  La  Fayette,  188;  in  the 
National  Assembly,  190;  imprisoned  in  the  Temple, 
195;  in  the  Conciergerie,  303 ;  her  trial  and  execution, 
807 ;  remoyal  of  her  remains  after  the  Restoration,  514 
Marigny,  a  Vendean  chief,  murder  of,  342 
Marmont,  Marshal,  sunrMidere  Paris  to  the  Allies,  509 ;  es- 
corts Louis  XVIII.  from  Paris,  518;   excepted  from 
amnesty  by  Napoleon,  519;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Paris,  586  ;  retires,  590 
Marooco,  war  between  France  and,  635 
Marrast,  a  journalist,  a  member  of  the  Proyisional  Goyem- 

ment  of  1848,  641 
Marriage  of  the  cleigy  advocated  by  Robespierre,  94 
Marseillaise,  first  enrolment  of  the,  12 ;  their  appearance  in 

Paris,  184  ;  song  so  called,  184 
Marseilles,  royalist  massacres  at.  870,  585 
Marshals  of  the  Empire,  creation  of,  459 
Martial  law  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly,  76 
Martignac  becomes  minister,  577;  his  law  of  the  press, 
578 ;  di^culties  with  the  religious  party,  580  ;  resigns, 
581 ;  defends  Polignac  on  his  trial,  602 
Massacres,  royalist,  in  the  south  of  France,  365,  870,  535 

of  the  Swiss  at  the  Tuileries,  193 ;  of  September, 

199  ;  of  the  Turkish  prisonen  at  Jaffii,  415 
B^na.  his  hypocritical  letter,  411 ;  maintains  his  position 
in  Switserland,  419  ;  created  Marshal,  459  ;  sits  on  the 
court-martial  on  Ney,  539  ;  his  death,  542 
Maniy,  the  Abb6,  opposes  Talleyrand's  ph&n  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  ehureh  property,  77 ;  assailed  by  the  populace, 
91 ;  becomes  Cardinal,  467;  Arehbiahop  of  Paris,  489 ; 
baptizes  the  son  of  Napoleon,  491 
Mazzini,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  association  called 
Young  Italy,  616 


Mehemet  All,  his  war  with  the  Sultsa*  630;  Tiews  of  the 

French  ministiy  foiled,  631 
Menou,  General,  professes  himself  a  Mohamedaa,  In  ISgypt, 

415 ;  obliged  to  capitulate,  441 
M^re,  Madame,  title  giyen  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  465 
Merieourt,  Mile.,  the  Amazon  of  Li6ge,  69,  121,  163 
Merlin,  of  Douay,  becomes  one  of  the  Directory,  402;  re- 
signs, 419 ;  banished  at  the  Restoration,  542 
Metric^  system,  the  new,  decreed  by  the  Constitnent  As- 
sembly, 114 
Mettemich  outwits  Napoleon,  503 ;  his  ooxreqrandenoe  with 

Fouch^,  520 
Mexico,  war  between  France  and,  680 
Miaczinsky,  General,  a  tool  of  Dumouriez,  266;  is  condemned 

and  executed,  272 
Miguel,  Don,  his  rebellion,  564;  his  quarrel  with  France, 

605 
Milan  Decree,  the,  476 

Ministers  of  Charles  X.,  trial  of,  602 ;  their  release,  625 
Ministries,  list  of  the  numerous,  from  1830  to  1840,  632 
Ministiy  of  the  Three  Days,  618 
Mirabeau,  Comte  de,  his  early  histoiy,  5 ;  his  speech  in  the 

National  Assembly,  13;  his  popularity,  70;  comes  to 

terms  with  the  court,  83;    his  plans  for  the  king*8 

escape  from  Paris,  111 ;  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 

law  against  the  emigrants,  113;  his  death  and  public 

funeral,  116 
Vicomte  de,  a  partisan  of  the  court,  90 ;  his  ear* 

casm  on  his  brother,  114 ;  an  emigrant,  157 
Mol6,  M.,  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  622 ;  releases  the  ex- 

ministen  of  Charles  X.,  625 ;  resigns,  630 
Moleyille  becomes  minister  of  the  Marine,  155 ;  hostile  to 

the  Constitution,  159;  resign^  163;  employed  to  bribo 

the  king's  opponents,  187 
Momoro,  one  of  the  Cordelier  Club,  presides  oyer  the  Fes- 

tiyal  of  fieason,  316 ;  executed,  331 
Moncey,  Marshal,  refuses  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Ney,  539 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVllI.),   19,  45;   accused  of 

plotting  to  carry  the  king  from  Paris,  81 ;  diistrosted  by 

the  queen,   82;   escapes  from   Paris,  129;  refuses  to 

return,  157 ;  takes  the  title  of  Hegent,  362. — See  Louis 

XVIII. 
title  taken  by  the  Comte  d'Artois  after  the  Besto- 

ration, 
Montague,  the,  a  party  in  the  National  Conyention,  219 
Montesquiou  conquers  Sayoy,  223 ;  makes  a  conyention  with 

the  Swiss,  223 ;  is  deprived  of  his  command,  224 
Montholon,  GenenJ,  accompanies  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena, 

530 
Montmorin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  bribes  the  Jacobins, 

123;  plans  the  flight  to  Varennes,  123;  resigus,  159; 

is  mjirdered,  201 

Madame,  her  ominous  words  at  the  opening  of  the 


States-General,  2 
Montpensier  (brother  of  Louis  Philippe),  Due  de,  serres 
under  Dumouriez,  216,  230;  goes  oyer  to  the  Austiians 
with  him,  287 

(son  of  Louis  Philippe),  Due  de,  his  marriage. 


686 

Morea,  expulsion  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  from,  by  the  French,  578 

Moreau,  General,  his  celebrated  retreat,  893 ;  concerned  in 
the  intrigues  of  Pichegru,  and  superseded,  402 ;  senrea 
in  Italy,  421 ;  his  successes  in  Germany,  437,  439;  hos- 
tile to  Bonaparte,  447  ;  his  trial,  461 ;  allowed  to  retire 
to  America,  462 ;  joins  the  Allies  in  Germany,  504 ;  is 
killed,  504 

Mortier.  Marshal,  eyacuates  Paris,  509;  becomes  minister, 
619;  his  death,  619 

Moscow,  burning  of,  495 

Moulins  appointed  one  of  the  Directory,  419;  arrested  by 
Bonaparte,  428 

Mounier  proposes  the  oath  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  14;  attempts 
a  royalist  reaction,  75 

Mourad  Bey  defeated  by  the  French,  414 

Murat  seryes  in  Egypt,  415 ;  made  a  marshal,  459 ;  marries 
Bonaparte's  sister,  466;  receiyes  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Berg,  470 ;  made  King  of  Naples,  479 ;  seryes  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  495;  his  treachery,  505»  507;  his 
death,  540 

Muscadins,  the,  30'3,  854 

Mutuellistes,  the,  at  Lyons,  618 

Nancy,  mutiny  in  the  garrison  of,  107 
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Kantes,  atroeifiee  of  Canier  at,  828 

N^plea  oonqaered  by  the  French,  417 ;  Joeeph  Bonaparte 
made  king,  471 ;  Mnrat  suoceeda  him,  479 ;  the  Bonr- 
bona  reatored,  541 ;  rerolntion,  556 ;  repressed,  558 
Napoleon,  Emperor,  recognised  by  many  European  powere, 
459 ;  his  coronation,  465 ;  aggrandisement  of  his  family, 
465;  battles  of  Aasterlitz  and  Trafalgar,  468,  469;  his 
personal  character,  471;  the  Spani^  war,  476;  his 
divoroe,  485 ;  his  Austrian  marriage,  487 ;  birth  of  his 
aon,  491 ;  system  of  administration,  491 ;  war  with 
Bnasia,  498;  the  German  campaign,  500;  is  obliged  to 
retreat  into  France,  505 ;  professes  a  willingness  for  peace, 
506 ;  his  diatrust  of  the  National  Quards,  507 ;  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  507;  his  abdication,  510;  attempts 
suicide,  510;  residence  in  Elba,  516 ;  the  Hundred  Days, 
516 ;  battie  of  Waterloo,  525 ;  exile  to  St  Helena,  580 ; 
his  death,  558  ;  removal  of  his  remains  to  France,  682 ; 
considerations  on  his  character,  461 ;  and  on  the  right 
of  the  Allies  to  imprison  him,  531 

11.,  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  &vour  of,  525 

title  taken  by  IxyruA  Bonaparte  at  Strassburg,  628 

Narbonne  appointed  Minister  of  War,  159 ;  dismissed,  162 
National  Assembly,  name  taken  by  the  Commona,  18;  the 
oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  14 ;  refuses  to  separate,  at  the 
king's  order,  19 ;  yotes  the  inyiolability  of  the  persons 
of  the  deputies,  19 ;  joined  by  the  cleigy  and  nobility  at 
the  king's  command,  20 ;  remoyes  to  Paris,  and  is  styled 
the  Constituent  Assembly. — See  Constituent  Assembly. 
'  Convention,   its    assembling,  215;    decrees  the 

abolition  of  royalty,  215 ;  trial  of  the  king,  242;  quarrels 
of  the  Qirondins  and  Jacobins,  257;  intimidated  by  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  262 ;  fall  of  the  Qironde,  269,  279 ; 
trial  of  the  queen,  807;  trial  of  the  Qirondins,  808; 
revolt  of  the  sections,  879 ;  the  Convention  diiSBolvea 
itself,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Directoiy,  381 

>^— Guard,  formation  of,  throughout  France,  45;  the 

staff  disbanded,  181;  reorganized,  866 

of  Paris  disliked  by  the  people,  60 ;  their 


march  to  Versailles,  67 ;  their  insubordination,  124 ; 
staff  dismissed,  181 ;  skirmish  with  the  Federates,  187  ; 
reorganized  as  the  armed  sections,  214;  distrustisd  by 
Napoleon,  507;  disbanded  by  Charles  X.,  575;  re- 
established, 590 ;  join  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 ;  640 

Naufrag68  de  Calais,  case  of  the,  429 

Navarino,  battle  of,  576 

Necker,  his  speech  to  the  States-General,  4 ;  his  temporizing 
measures,  17;  resigns,  and  ia  recalled,  19;  is  dismissed, 
and  leaves  France,  25 ;  returns,  49 ;  his  financial  plana, 
88 ;  again  retires^  109 ;  his  interview  with  Bonaparte, 
444 

Neerwinden,  battle  of,  268 

Nelson  destroys  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  414 ;  his  death 
at  Trafifilgar,  469 

Nemours,  Due  de,  chosen  King  of  Belgium,  but  declines, 
604 ;  serves  in  Algiers,-  624 ;  dotation  to,  refused,  625, 
681 ;  quits  France,  640 

Netherlanda,  kingdom  of,  established,  540 ;  broken  up,  600 

Neutrals,  rights  of,  sacrificed,  475 

Newspapers.— See  Journals. 

Ney,  Marshal,  employed  to  pacify  Switzerland,  448 ;  is  de- 
feated by  Bemadotte,  504  ;  advises  Napoleon  to  abdicate, 
510 ;  joins  him  during  the  Hundred  Days,  518 ;  main- 
tains his  ground  at  Quatre  Bras^  524 ;  hia  trial  and 
execution,  589 

Nice,  Comtat  of,  conquered  and  annexed  to  France,  228 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  414 

Nobles  in  the  States-General  refuse  to  join  the  Commons,  7 ; 
are  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  king,  20 ;  renounce  Uieir 
feudal  rights,  55 

Noblesse,  haute,  emigration  of  the,  42 

"  the  old,  Bonaparte's  opinion  of  them,  466 

Noyades,  the,  S23 

Oath,  civic,  imposed,  81 ;  refused  by  many  of  the  clergy.  111 ; 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  III.,  895;  its  strictness 

tempered,  488 

of  the  Tennis  Court,  14 

Officers,  scandalous  conduct  of  some,  at  Nancy,  107 
Ogd,  a  mulatto  of  St.  Domingo,  execution  of,  159 
(>ldenbuTg,  dnchy  of,  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  Emperor 

Alexander  and  Napoleon,  489 
Ordonnances,  the,  of  Charles  X.,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 

Bevolution  of  1880,  586 


Orl&ms,    High  Court  established  at,  162  ;   the  prisoners 
brought  to  Versailles,  and  massacred,  207 

Due  d',  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  5;  suspected 

by  the  court,  24,  68 ;  is  sent  to  England,  75 ;  groedy 
insulted  by  Ihe  royalists,  161 ;  accused  of  the  death  of 
the  Princesse  de  Lambatle,  204  ;  becomea  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  and  takes  the  name  of  Philippe 
Bgi^i6,  215;  votes  for  the  death  of  the  king,  249; 
is  suspected  by  the  Convention,  246,  268 ;  hia  trial  and 
execution,  810 

Louis  Philippe,  Due  d*,  his  enigmatical  letter,  519; 

generosity  of  Charles  X.  to  him,  567 ;  the  discontented 
gather  round  him,  567;  appointed  Lieuteaant-General 
of  the  kingdom,  591 ;  opens  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
595;  formally  accepts  the  crown,  598.— See  Louis 
Philippe. 

Ferdimmd,  Due  d*,  (son  of  Louis  Philippe,)  serves  in 

Algeria,  624 ;  his  marriage,  626  ;  his  death,  688 

Duchesse  d',  attempt  to  procure  the  regency  for  the, 

640 
party,  pretended  existence  of  an,  in  the  time  of  the 

Diiectoiy,  895;  real  existence  after  the  Bestoration, 

567 

family,  restoration  of  the  property  of  the,  567 


Ouvrard,  a  secret  agent  of  Fouch6  to  the  Britiah  Govern- 
ment, 487 ;  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  YillMe 
ministry  with  him,  565 

Pache,  Minister  of  War,  254  ;  becomes  Mayor  of  Paris,  255 
Paine,   Thomas,  draws  up  the  prospectus  of  "  Le  lUpub- 
licain,"  187 ;  a  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
216  ;  joins  the  Jacobin  Club,  217  ;  votes  for  the  baniah- 
ment  of  the  king,  249 ;  la  imprisoned,  881 ;  released, 
857 
Palais  Koyal,  meetings  at  the,  20 ;  the.  resort  of  the  dis- 
affected in  the  time  of  Charlefl^  X;,  567 
Palm,  a  bookseller,  murder  of,  47^2 
Panis,  one  of  the  Septembriseurs,  206;  is  amnestied,  549 
Pantheon,  Club  of  the,  888  ;  closed  by  the  Directory,  884 
Paoli,  accomplishes .  a  counter-revolution  in  Corsica,  288; 

his  opinion  of  Bonaparte,  .408[ 
Paris,  armed  sectioi^  'of,  defeated  by  Bona]^arte,  880 

Convention  of,  528 ;  doubts  as  tp  one  of  iitfl  provisions. 
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the  Council-Genei^l  of.the^Commmie  of,  seices  on 
power,  49, 196  ;  Eobespierre,  it's  chief  director,  196 ;  con- 
trols the  Assembly,  197 ;  its  proceedings,  214,  271 

general  domiciliary  visit  in,  198 ;  massacre  of  many 


of  the  prisoners  then  made,  199 
improvements  in,  uhUer  Napoleon,  470 ;  the  improve- 

menta  carried  on  by  the  Bourbons,  551 

murders  in  the  prisons  of,  2Q0,  202 

treaty  of,  512  •  •  ^      - 

Juign6,  Archbishop  .of,  atta<^ed  in  the  streeta,  19, 

20 ;  joina  the  Nationaf  Asseibbljf,  20 
Comte  de,  his  birth,  62^  r^ication  of  Louia  Phi- 


lippe in  his  favour,  640  *^^''  ^^ 
Parisian  militia,  La  Fayette'  ^appointed  commander,  89 ; 
becomes  the  National  Guardf,  69.7-See  National  Guard. 
Parliamenta,  provincial,  of  France,  supprei^sed,  79 
Parthenopean  Republic,  the,  417 
Patriotic  gifta,  58 

Peace,  overtures  for,  from  Bonaparte,  482,  466,  506 
Peerage,  the  hereditaiy,  aboliahed  in  France,  607 
Pensions,  scandalous  mode  of  granting,  in  France,  86 
Peres  de  la  Foi,  a  name  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  567 
P6rier,  Casimir,  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  554 ;  his  conduct 
in  the  Revolution  of  July,   587 ;    named  minister  by 
Charles  X.,  589 ;  appointed  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  597 ;   becomes  President  of  the  Council, 
604 ;    his   law  againpt   tu^nultuoua  assemblagea,  605 ; 
tenders  his  resignation,  his  death,  612 
PiStion  appointed  Mayor  of  Paria,  158 ;  demands  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king,   187;    the  first  President  of  the 
National  Convention,    215  ;    ia  proecribed,  284;    his 
death,  812 
Peyronnet  becomes  Minister  of  Justice,  559 ;  resigns,  576 ; 
reappointed,  583;  arrested,  600;  trial  and  imprison- 
ment, 602 ;  released,  625 
Philippe  £galit6,  name  taken  by  the  Due  d'  Orleana,  215 
Pichegru  invadea  Holland,  862;  appointed  Commandant 
of  Paria,  864 ;  his  intrigues  with  Cond^  888 ;  is  de* 
ported,  402 ;  returns  to  France^  455  ;  hia  death,  456 
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Filniii,  oonferenoes  of,  146 

Pinel,  death  of,  50 

Pitt,  William,  complaina  of  the  eondact  of  the  French  in  the 
Low  Coimtriea,  254 ;  war  between  England  and  France, 
255 ;  is  declared  an  enemy  of  the  human  race  by  the 
GonTetition,  292  ;  dispoeed  to  peace,  380 ;  resignB  office, 
440  ;  becomes  Premier  again,  455  ;  his  death.  472 

Plaine,  the,  a  party  in  the  National  Convention,  219 

Poland,  kingdom  of,  establiahed,  541 ;  attempted  revolntion 
in,  601 

Police,  General  Ministry  of,  appointed,  884 ;  its  activity, 
884 ;  made  a  main  instrument  of  goyeming,  by  Fouch6, 
484 

Polignac,  Duchesse  de,  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  25 ;  her  fli£^t» 
42 

— Princes  Armand  and  Jules,  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Geerges  Cadoudal,  455  ;  pardoned,  461 

■  Prince  Jules,  objects  to  the  oath  to  the  Charter, 

,536;  wish  ^f  Charles  X.  to  make  him  minister,  580; 
opposition  of  Martignac  and  others,  581 ;  his  appoint- 
.ment,  582 ;  the  ordonnanoes,  584 ;  his  trial  and  im- 
prisonment, 602 ;  released,  625 

Poniatowski,  Princo,  death  of,  505 

Pope  Qregoiy  XV I.,  evils  of  his  government,  610 ;  Austrian 
and  French  interference,  611 

. Pius  VI.,  his  states  overrun  by  the  French,   403  ; 

carried  a  prisoner  to  France,  410  ;  his  death,  411 

—  Pius  YII.  concludes  a  concordat  with  Bonaparte,  441 ; 
performs  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  465 ;  dethroned 
by  him,  485;  his  resolute  conduct,  489;  imprisoned  at 
Fontainblean,  498 ;  set  at  liberty,  500;  allowed  to  leave 
France,  507 

;Portugal  invaded  by  the  Ffenc^,  442;  attempted  pai^tition 
of,  475 ;  flight  of  the  royal  family,  476 ;  revolution  in, 
564  ;  n^al  expedition  of  the  French  to,  605 

Piaslin,  Due  de,  murders  his  wife,  and  commits  suicide,  638 

Presbuig,  peace  of,  468 

Press,  restrictions  on  the,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
59;  under  the  Directoiy,  884;  under  the  Consulate, 
488;  under  the  Empire,  487;  under  the  Restoration, 
559,  565,  573,  578;  under  Louis  Philippe,  616,  620,  633 

Printers,  unemployed,  commence  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
586 

Prisoners,  military,  rescued  by  the  populace,  28 

Prisons,  the^^  of  Paris,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  329 

Pritchard,  an  English  consul,  arrest  of,  635 

Proscription  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  others,  29 ;  their 
flighty  29 ;  under  the  Bourbons,  532 ;  many  of  the  pro- 
scribed allowed  to  return,  550 

Protestants  restored  to  their  civil  rights,  80 ;  attempted  per- 
secution otp  af^'r  the  second  restoration,  538 

Provence,  Comte  de.-^See  Monsieur. 

Provisional  Government' of  1814,  their  acts,  510;  of  1815, 
526  ;  of  1880,  590  ufif.  1^48,  its  members  and  acts,  641 

Prussia  overrun  by  the  FrenGfi,.473 

— — —  King  Frederick  William  II.  of,  invades  France, 
retreats,  218;  treats  with  the  Republic,  863 ;  makes  a 
peace,  369 

"  Frederick    William   III.,    his  insincere  character, 

472 ;  his  losses,  474  ;  joins  the  Allies,  501 ;  promises  a 
constitution  to  his  people,  540 ;  his  gains  at  the  peace, 
541 

Public  debt,  measures  for  reducing  to  order,  297 

Safety,  Committee  of,  268,  301 ;  its  authority  sup- 
ported by  Robespierre.  804 

Puisaye,  the  head  of  the  Chouans,  his  views,  862  ;  heads  the 
expedition  to  Quibcron,  375 

Pyramids,  battle  of  the,  414 

Quadruple  Alliance,  the  treaty  of,  its  objecti^  618 

Quatrcbras,  battle  of,  524 

Quibcron  expedition,  the,  its  utter  failure,  875 ;  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  sometimes  made  against  the  English 
ministry  regarding  it,  376 ;  unwise  proceeding  regard- 
ing it  at  the  Restoration,  513 

Quinette  delivered  to  the  Austrians  by  Bumouriez,  266; 
released,  388 ;  one  of  the  Commission  of  Government 
in  1815,  526 

Qnosdanowich  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  390 

Babaud  St.  Etienne,  a  Protestant  deputy,  80;    his  propo- 
sition in  the  States-General,  7;  is  executed,  818 
Hallways  to  be  constructed  by  the  State,  in  France,  638 


Bapinal^  s  merciless  plunderer  In  Switieriand,  417 

Rastadt^  conferences  at^  407 ;  mnrder  of  the  French  asgo- 
tiators,  418 

Reaction  against  the  Teirorista^  365;  fineah  aUempts  put 
down  by  the  Directory,  884 

Reason,  idolatry  of,  814 

*'  Red  Book,"  the,  its  scandalous  revelattons,  86 

Reding,  Miyor,  murder  of.  201 

Reform  banquets,  the,  687 ;  688 ;  the  Parisian  banq-ust  pro- 
hibited by  the  ministry,  689 ;  consequences,  640 

Regicides,  the.  banished  from  France,  542 ;  the  law  agaiu^t 
them  modified.  549,  603 

Reichenbach,  treaty  of,  508 

Reign  of  Terror,  the,  296 ;  horrible  excesses,  840 ;  fiill  &f 
the  Terrorists.  850 

Religion,  the  Christian,  formally  renounced  in  France,  816 : 
reestablished,  441 

Religious  congregations,  the,  th^  real  character,  548 

—  houses  opened  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  85 

tnoublea,  91 ;  outrages  at  Nimes  and  elsewhere, 

92 

—  worship,  discussions  on  maintaining,  91 

Representatives  of  the  people  sent  to  control  the  operations 
of  the  generals,  233,  299,  821,  342 

Republic,  French,  the  question  discussed,  136 ;  determined 
on  by  the  National  Convention,  215 

Republican  marriages,  the,  828 

RestoratioiL — See  Bourbons. 

Revolution  of  1789,  meeting  of  the  States-Qeneral,  1 ;  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille,  35 ;  oath  to  the  ConstituUon,  104 
storming  of  the  Tuileries,  198 ;  September  massaerea,  199; 
the  National  Convention»  214 ;  tdal  of  the  king,  242 
Reign  of  Terror,  296 ;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,' 
.301;  the  Directory.  882;  the  Consuhite,  429;  the 
Empire,  460 ;  restoration  ,of  the  Bonrbons,  511 ;  the 
Hundred  Days,  516  ;  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  527 

of  1830,  586 ;  flight  of  Charies  X.,  592;  Due 

d'Orleans   proclaimed    king,   598;  trial    of    the    ex- 
ministers,  602. — See  Louis  Philippe. 

of  1848,  639;  the  reform  banquets,  689;  ab- 
dication of  Louis  Philippe,  640 ;  the  P2t>visional  Go- 
vernment, 641 

Revolutionary  army,  the,  established  by  the  Convention, 
301 ;  disbanded,  829 

■  Government,  the,  its  vigorous  proceedings, 

-  tribunal,  its  appointment,  168 ;  executions^ 
198  ;  a  fresh  tribunal  appointed,  258  ;  its  proceedings, 
840  ;  number  of  its  victims,  348  ;  remodelled,  856 

-  women,  society  of,  308 
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Rewbell,  a  Conventionalist,  becomes  one  of  the  Directory, 
382 ;  proposes  the  invasion  of  Switserland,  411 ;  rstires, 
418 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  formed,  471 

Richelieu.  Due  de,  becomes  minister  to  Louis  XVIII.,  534 ; 
his  reluctance  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  Allies,  587 ; 
opposes  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  Chamber,  541 ;  pro- 
cures the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops,  547 ;  resigns 
office,  549 ;  his  pension,  549 ;  his  second  adminiatra* 
tion,  558 ;  resigns,  5.58 ;  his  death,  560 

Robespierre,  Maximilien,  his  early  life  and  diaraeter,  120 ; 
his  proposition  to  the  States-General,  7;  his  reply  to 
the  insidious  proposal  of  the  Archishopof  Aix,  11 ;  a 
member  of  the  Breton  Club,  46;  wishes  to  attach 
l^e  clergy  to  the  Revolution,  94 ;  argues  against  the 
punishment  of  death,  126  ;  increase  of  his  influence, 
188 ;  his  Address  to  the  French,  142 ;  argues  against 
'W^T,  160;  appointed  public  accuser,  168;  his  hatred 
to  La  Fayette,  174;  proposes  a  National  Convention, 
195;  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  Dictatorship,  218; 
his  rsplv  to  the  charge,  218,  227 ;  urges  the  death 
of  the  king,  240 ;  his  attack  on  Yergniaud,  268 ;  his 
simple  mode  of  life,  296;  opposes  atheism,  819;  his 
power  not  so  great  as  usually  supposed,  884 ;  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  837 ;  presides  at  the  Fete  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  338 ;  brings  forward  a  new  law  for 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  889;  his  weakness,  840  ; 
indirect  attack  on  him  in  the  Convention,  848 ;  saves 
many  of  the  Girondins,  845;  defends  the  qrstem  of 
terror.  846;  denounced  in  the  Convention,  847;  at- 
tempts suicide,  348 ;  is  executed,  849 ;  nnmerons  execu- 
tions of  his  partisans,  849 ;  his  papers^  857 

the  younger,  executed,  849 
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Bochambean  appointed  to  eommand  the  army  of  the  North, 
160 ;  tds  aialike  to  the  serrice,  169 ;  resignB,  170 

Bcederer,  his  aoeount  of  the  tnuuactionB  of  the  10th  August, 
194 

Boland  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  165 ;  his  letter 
to  the  king,  172;  dismissed,  172;  reappointed,  194; 
his  letter  on  the  September  massacres,  208;  resigns 
office,  254 ;  flees  from  Paris,  278 ;  oommits  suicide,  810 

.— — »  Madame,  her  character,  165 ;  is  arrested,  278 ;  exe- 
cuted, 310 

Boman  Republic  established,  410 

Borne  occupied  by  the  Frendi,  410 

king  of,  title  given  to  Napoleon's  son,  491 

BoBsignol,  his  atrocities  in  Ia  Vendue,  842 ;  871 

Rousseau,  apotheosis  of,  854 

Boustan,  the  Mamlook,  499 

Boyal  sitting  of  June  23,  1789,  18 

tombs  at  St.  Denis  destroyed,  817 

Boyalists,  their  proceedings  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 511 

Boyalty  abolished  in  France,  215 

Bussia  joins  the  third  coalition  against  France,  467:  inya- 
sion  of,  by  the  French,  494 ;  their  disastroua  retreat, 
496 

Sacrilege,  severe  law  against,  568 

St.  Andrd,  CommLsaary  with  the  French  fleet,  842 

St.  Antoine,  armed  petitioners  from  the  Faubourg,  176 

St  Bernard,  passage  of  the,  485 

St.  Cyr,  Marshal,  Minister  of  War  under  the  Bourbons,  534 

St.  Denis,  destruction  of  the  royal  tombs  at,  817 

St.  Domingo,  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in,  159  ;  use- 
less expeditions  to,  443,  451 ;  its  independence  recog^ 
nized,  572 

St.  Helena,  Napoleon  exiled  to,  530 ;  his  death  there,  588 ; 
remov^  of  his  remains,  632 

St.  Huruge,  at  Versailles,  89,  57 

St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  capture  of,  680 

St.  Just^  his  memorable  report  on  the  state  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  804 ;  his  administration  in  Alsace,  825 ;  is  exo- 
cuted,  849 

St.  Ouen,  declaration  of,  512 

St.  Simon,  his  doctrines,  608 ;  his  foUowers,  609 ;  prosecu- 
tions agunst  them,  613 

Suntes,  Bii^op  of,  murdered,  200 

Salt,  atrocious  laws  regarding  the  smuggling  of,  832 

Sans-culotte,  introduction  of  the  term,  165 

Sans-culottism,  its  absurdities,  817 

Santerre  asnsts  at  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  84 ;  his  con- 
duct on  the  20th  June,  176  ;  bribed  by  the  courts  187  ; 
Ms  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  maasacres,  208 ;  com- 
mands at  the  execution  of  the  king,  258 ;  serves  in  La 
Vendue,  842 

Sardinia,  King  of,  driven  from  Piedmont,  417 

Sauce,  the  Procureur  of  Yarennes,  182 ;  the  king  seiJEed  at 
his  house.  133 

Savary,  his  mission  to  Spain,  477 :  made  Minister  of  Police, 
488 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  made  king,  474 

Secret  Societies,  in  Oermany,  551;  In  France,  559;  laws 
against,  617 

Segur,  Mar^chal  de,  his  explanation  about  his  penaons,  87 

Senate,  the,  under  the  Consulate,  481 ;  under  the  Empire, 
460 ;  replaced  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 512 

September,  Laws  of,  their  odious  character,  620 

— massacres,  199 

Septembriseurs,  the,  paid  for  their  murders,  202;  n^any 
deported  under  the  Consulate,  439 

Septennial  Act.  the,  563 

Sergent,  one  of  the  Septembriseurs,  206 

Servan  becomes  Minister  of  War,  165 ;  proposes  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  171 ;  dismissed,  172 

Sicard,  the  Abb6,  his  reniarkable  escape  from  death,  200 

Si^yes,  the  Abb6,  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  8 ;  pro- 
poses the  name  of  National  Assembly,  18;  declines  a 
seat  in  the  Directory,  882;  accepts  it,  418;  becomes 
one  of  the  Consuls,  428 ;  retires,  430 ;  becomes  a  senator 
and  is  pensioned,  432 ;  banished  at  the  Restoration,  542 

Sillery,  one  of  the  Qironde,  executed,  309 

Simon,  gaoler  of  the  Dauphin,  807 ;  is  executed,  871 

Simplon,  road  over  the,  constructed,  448 

Slavery  abolished  in  the  French  colonies,  858 


Slave  Trade,  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the,  641,  616; 
right  of  search,  685 

Smith.  Sir  Sidney,  at  Acre,  415;  his  negotiations  with  the 
French  in  ISigs^i,  487 

Smolensk,  capture  of,  494 

Society  in  Paris,  under  the  Directory,  858  ;  after  the  Resto- 
ration, 585 

Soldiers,  private,  their  miserable  condition  under  the  French 
monarchy,  23  :  join  with  the  people,  28,  25 ;  fise  on  th$ 
foreign  troops,  26 

Sombreuil,  M.,  Oovemor  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invaltdes,  8&; 
imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye,  202 

Mile.,  saves  her  father^s  life  by  drinking  human 

blood,  202 

Boult,  Marshal,  fi^ts  the  useless  battle  of  Toulouse,  and 
then  joins  the  Bourbons,  512- ;  becomes  Minister  of 
War,  514 ;  made  a  peer,  575 ;  a  minister  under  Louis 
Philippe,  601 ;  retires,  637 

Spain,  war  dechured  against,  271 ;  French  suoceases,  841 1 
peace,  876;  joins  France  in  war  against  England, 
469 ;  overrun  by  the  French,  477 ;  rising  of  the  people, 
479  ;  assisted  by  England,  479  ;  the  French  expelled, 
514  ;  return  of  Ferdhiand  YIL,  507;  revolution,  552; 
the  French  expedition,  561 

Bpanish  marriages,  coolxiess  between  England  and  France 
concerning  the.  687 

Stafel,  Madame  de,  her  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
858 ;  her  intrigues,  397,  400 ;  disliked  by  Bonaparte, 
447 ;  exiled.  454 

Stapz  attempts  the  life  of  Napoleon,  488 

State!  Council  of,  under  the  Consulate,  450 ;  under  the 
Empire,  460  ;  under  the  Bourbons,  538 

States<]teneral,  meeting  of  the,  1 ;  dissensions,  ^;  take  the 
name  of  the  National  Assembly,  18. — See  National 
Assembly. 

Stofflet,  a  Yendean  chief,  his  murder  of  Marigny,  842  ;  cap- 
tured and  executed,  894 

Strassburg,  attempt  of  Louis  Bonaparte  at,  623 

Suicide,  uncommon  among  the  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
843 ;  of  Romme  and  other  deputies,  87 ;  attempted  by 
Robespierre,  348 ;  attempted  by  Napoleon,  510 

Sultan,  the,  declares  war  against  France,  415  ;  supported  by 
the  four  great  Powers  against  Mehemet  All,  631 

Supreme  Being,  Festival  of  the,  882 

Suworrow  defeats  Macdonald  at  the  Trebia,  419 ;  defeats 
and  kills  Joubert  at  Novi,  421 ;  his  retreat  through 
SwitEerland,  422 

Sweden  stripped  of  Finnland,  475;  revolution  In,  486; 
Bemadotte  chosen  Crown  Prince,  489 

Swiss  Guards.— See  Guards,  Swiss. 

Switzerland  invaded  by  the  French,  412;  campaign  of 
1799,  422 ;  new  constitution  established,  448  ;  its  in- 
dependence recognized  b^  the  Allies,  541 ;  expulsion  of 
political  refugees,  622 

Tahiti,  the  protectorate  of,  685 

Talavera,  batUe  of,  491 

Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  early  life  of,  77 ;  styled  Abb^, 
114 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  169 ;  his  return  to 
France,  858,  897 ;  his  flattery  of  Bonaparte,  408 ;  becomes 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  429;  is  secularized,  447; 
correspondence  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  462;  nego- 
tiates with  the  Bourbons,  507;  is  the  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  1814,  509;  his  flattery  of 
the  Bourbons,  512;  his  enmity  to  Murat,  515;  ex- 
cepted from  itie  amnesty  by  Napoleon,  519 ;  becomes 
minister  to  Louis  XVIIL,  581  ;  his  difficulties  with 
the  Allies,  533;  resigns,  534;  joins  the  narty  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  567 ;  his  advice  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  592 ; 
ambassador  to  England,  621 ;  his  death,  629 

Tallinn,  his  conduct  during  the  September  massaore%  199, 
202;  his  proceedings  at  Bordeaux,  323;  denounces 
Robespierre,  347 ;  aspires  to  a  diotetorship,  880;  fiula, 
881 ;  reappears  at  the  Bestoration,  515 

Target,  a  deputy  to  the  SUtes-General,  7 ;  declines  the  office 
of  advocate  to  Louis  XYI.,  246 

Telegraph,  invention  of  the,  164 

Temple,  imprisoimient  of  the  royal  fiunily  in,  the,  195i  284 

Tennis  Court,  oath  of  the,  14 

Terror,  reign  of,  296 

Terrorists,  their  atrocities,  840 ;  their  fall,  850 

Teste,  Charles,  his  plan  of  a  socialist  oonsUtution,  616 

M.,  trial  of,  688 
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ThfopbiUnthropefl,  the,  S04 
Th6ot,  Catherine,  »  fimatic,  848 
ThenaidoxmnB,  the^  destroj  Itobespiem,  849 
Thibaudeau,  a  CoiiTentioiudist,  baniahed  from  Fnmee,  582 
Thierry,  the  king's  Tidet,  carries  to  him  a  letter  from  the 

Qirondins,  188;  is  murdered,  201 
Thiers,  M.,  a  jonmalist,  582,  586 ;  his  conduct  during  the 

Berolution  of  July,  591 ;  a  minister,  613 ;  resigns,  628  ; 

reappointed,  681;  proposes  the  fortification  of  Paris, 

682 ;  retires,  634 
Thouret,  a  leading  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 

78 ;  executed,  848 
ThreeDaysof  July,  the,  587 
Thuriot  de  la  Kosi^re,  his  endeavour  to  procure  the  peaceable 

surrender  of  the  Bastille,  83  ;  proposes  the  dismifwal  of 

the  staff  of  the  National  Guards,  181 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  474 

Tithes  abolished,  56  ;  other  provision  for  the  cleigy,  77 
Toulon  surrendered  to  the  English,  300  ;  recovered,  821 
Toulouse,  battle  of,  511 
TouKsaint  I'Ouverture,  death  of,  443 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  469 
Treves,  Elector  of.  shelters  the  emigrants,  112 ;  promises  to 

expel  them,  162 
Tribunat,  the,  430 ;  abolished,  474 
Trogoff   betrays  the  Toulon  fleet  into  the  hands  of   the 

English,  802 
Troops  assembled  to  threaten  Paris,  11,  23 ;  retire  precipi- 
tately on  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  87 
Troppau,  congress  at,  556 
Tttileries,  life  of  the  court  at  the,  99  ;  visit  of  the  mob  to 

the,  176;  stormed  by  the  mob  on  the  10th  August, 

198 ;  the  first  sitting  of  the  National  Convention  opened 

there,  215;  permauently  held  there,  272;  becomes  the 

residence  of  the  First  Consul,  435 
Turenne,  outrage  offered  to  his  renuiins,  817 
Turin,  emigrant  nobles  assemble  there,  75,  86 
Turkey,  difference  between  France  and  the  Four  Oreat 

Powers  on  the  aJBGurs  of,  631 
Twelve,   Commission  of  the,  appointed.  273;  insurrection 

against  them,  276  ;  they  are  suppressed,  278 
Twenty-one,  Committee  of,  241 
Twenty-four,  Committee  of,  236 
Tyrol,  the,  conquered  by  the  French,  486 

trim,  surrender  of  Mack's  army  at,  468 
United  States,  disputes  with  England  about  the  Orders  in 
Council,  476  ;  claims  on  France,  617 

Valaz^,  one  of  the  Girondins,  suicide  of,  809 

Yalmy,  indecisive  battle  of,  213 

Yarennes,  the  royal  fiunily  arrested  at,  182 

Yenaissin,  the,  annexed  to  France,  95,  146 

Yenice  seized  by  the  French,  404  ;  given  to  the  Austrians, 

410 ;  ceded  to  the  French,  468 ;  again  ceded  to  Austria, 

541 
Yerdeta,  the,  their  origin,  94 
Yerdun,  captured  by  the  Prussians,  210 
Yexgniaud,  one  of  the  Girondins,  154 ;  proposes  the  declara- 


tion of  "  The  Ooontary  is  in  dangtr,"  181 ;  viahMioMw 

the  life  of  tiie  king,  249;  is  obliged  as  Pnaideat  of  the 

National  Convention  to  pronounce   sentenee  agaiast 

him,  249 ;  his  reply  to  Bobespierre,  268 ;  his  vievs  on 

government,  272 ;  is  executed,  809 
Yermond,  Abb6  de,  said  to  revMl  the  intentions  of  the 

court,  25 
Yerona,  congress  of,  561 
Yersailles,  meeting  of  the  States-General  at,  1 ;  events  of  the 

5th  October,  68 ;  restored  by  Louis  Philippe,  626 
Yesoul,  catastrophe  at,  52 
Yeto,  discussion  on  the,  58 

Yictoire,  Madame,  (aunt  of  Louis  XYI.,)  quits  Fmnee.  112 
Yictoria,  Queen  of  England,  her  visits  to  Louis  niUippe, 

634,  686 
Yienna  captured  by  the  French,  482 ;  peace,  488 ;  congress 

of,  515 
Yillele,  M.  de,  becomes  minister,  559;  unwilling  to  interfere 

in  Spain,  560  ;  carries  the  Septennial  Act,  563 ;  quarrel 

with  Chateaubriand,  564 ;  remodels  his  cabinet,  565 ; 
-  obliged  to  resign,  576 
Yincenues,  attack  on  the  prison  of,  114  ;  murder  of  the  Due 

d'Enghien  there,  456 ;  the  ex-ministen  of  Chariea  X. 

imprisoned  there  before  trial,  600 
Yittoria,  battle  of,  503 
Yoltaire,  remains  of,  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  126,  141 

Wagram,  battle  of,  483 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  488 

War  discussion  on  the  right  to  declare,  8,  96;  decreed  against 
Austria,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  168;  against 
Great  Britain  by  the  National  Convention,  254;  against 
Spain,  271 

War  contributions  and  indemnities  levied  on  France  by  the 
Allies,  537 

Wanaw,  Grand  Duchy  of,  474 ;  capture  of  the  city  of,  606 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  525 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  defeats  Junot  at  Yimeiro,  479 

Wellington,  his  successes  in  Spain,  486,  491,  508 ;  enters 
France,  507 ;  defeats  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  525 ;  ques- 
tion of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  539  ;  made  mediator 
between  France  and  her  creditors,  546 

Westermann  directs  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  198 ;  his 
proceedings  in  the  west  of  France,  289 ;  executed,  881 

Westphalia,  kingdom  of,  established,  475 

Whitworth,  Lord,  the  English  ambassador,  inaniHn|f  i^q. 
guage  of  Bonaparte  to,  453 

Workmen,  unemployed,  of  Paris,  tumultuaiy  meetings  of, 
64 ;  in  the  Revolutions  of  1880  and  1848,  586,  639 

Works  of  Art  carried  off  by  the  French,  reclaimed  by  the 
Allies,  584 

VTurmser  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  890 ;  surrenders  at 
Mantua,  403 

York,  duke  of,  his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  802 ;  its 
unfortunate  result,  868 ;  his  expedition  to  the  Helder. 
421 

Zurich,  battle  of,  422 
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